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PREFACE. 


In  launching  our  Seventh  Volume  upon  the  troubled  and  unfathomable  ocean  of  public 
opinion^  we  must  not  omit  our  usual  custom  of  saying  a  few  words  concerning  the  cargo  of 
the  good  ship  "  Shabpe/'  the  results  of  her  last  trip,  and  her  prospects  in  the  voyage  she  is  now 
I    about  to  undertake. 

Through  the  liberality  of  our  spirited  owner,  the  Captain  has  under  his  command  as 
ready  and  efficient  a  crew  as  can  be  found,  not  only  in  any  vessel  of  the  same  size  and  tonnage, 
but  which  we  defy  many  of  twice  our  bulk  to  rival.  We  have  on  board  one  or  two  Great  Guns, 
that  have  already  made  a  noise  in  the  world,  while  others,  whose  good  report  has  not  been 
heard  so  widely,  are  yet  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression,  and  well  worth  their  powder 
and  shot. 

The  cargo  we  have  just  landed  has  been  of  a  rich  and  varied  nature  ;  strange  novelties  from 
t]ke  gorgeous  East,  antiquities  from  the  Holy  Land,  curiosities  of  savage  life  from  New  Zealand, 
have  mingled  with  the  most  carefully  selected  specimens  of  British  talent  and  industry.  That 
our  last  trip  has  been  on  the  whole  a  successful  one,  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  public 
h  always  ready  to  encourage  those  who,  with  a  good  object  in  view,  are  zealous  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  it  In  regard  to  the  voyage  now  before  us — but  stay  ;  in  treating  of  a  matter  so  im- 
portant as  the  future  of  Sharpe's  London  Magazine,  it  behoves  us  to  drop  metaphor,  and  write 
in  the  clearest  and  most  unmistakeable  language  at  our  command. 

In  the  forthcoming  volume,  then,  will  be  commenced  a  New  Tale  by  the  Editor  ;  The  Story 
of  a  Family  will  be  continued ;  and  Harry  Sumner's  Revenge,  and  the  Diary  of  an  Oxford  Man 
concluded  ;  great  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  style  and  selection  of  the  Reviews,  and  first-rate 
talent  employed  on  them.  It  is  hoped  that  this  new  and  important  feature  in  the  Magazine  will 
continue  as  popular  as  it  has  already  proved  to  be,  and  tend  very  considerably  to  the  increase 
of  the  circulation. 

We  have  determined,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  subscribers,  not  to  make  the  pro- 
posed alteration  in  the  size  of  the  volume,  and  shall  therefore  continue  to  issue  three  volumes 
annuaUy,  each  consisting  of  four  monthly  parts. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  beg  our  friends,  and  all  who  consider  this  publication  a  good  and 
useful  one,  not  to  relax  their  efforts  in  our  behalf,  but  to  endeavour,  when  an  opportunity  occurs, 
to  gain  for  us  new  subscribers.  We  would  particularly  urge  members  of  Book  Societies  to  intro- 
duce Sharpe's  Magazine  into  the  club  to  which  they  belong ;  and  with  a  hint  that  there  is  no 
better  time  for  doing  so  than  the  beginning  of  a  new  Volume,  we  make  our  bow. 
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NEW  TALE  BY  FRANK  FAIRLEGH. 


On  the  First  of  November,  in  the  First  Part  of  the  Eighth  Volume  of  Sharpe's  London  Magazine,  will 
be  commenced 


LEWIS  ARUNDEL; 

OR,    THB    RAILROAD    OP    LIFE. 

When  that  intellectual  character,  Mr.  Merryman,  first  makes  his  appearance  in  the  magic  ring  at  Astley's, 
he  announces  his  presence  by  promulgating  the  self-evident  fact  contained  in  the  words,  **Here  we  are  again** 
which  he  usually  follows  up  by  the  polite  inquiiy,  **How  are  yau,^"  Now,  albeit  I  cannot  pretend  to  rival 
that  sapient  individual  in  jocosity,  I  am  by  no  means  too  proud  to  learn  of  a  fool,  and  am  unable  to 
herald  my  reappearance  as  a  candidate  for  public  favour  by  any  more  pertinent  address  than  "  Here  tee  are 
again**  I  say  ice,  for  the  kindness  which  the  reading  public  has  accorded  to  Frank  Foirlrgh,  has  emboldened 
me  to  introduce  to  their  favourable  notice  my  friend  Lewis  Arundel,  with  an  account  of  his  trip  along  the 
great  raiboad  of  life. 

'Tis  true  that  men  travel  by  different  trains ;  some  hurry  on  impetuously— the  express  train  scarcely  quick 
enough  to  satisfy  their  eagerness ;  others  proceed  more  leisurely,  pausing  at  the  various  stations,  and  reflecting 
on  the  aim  and  end  of  their  journey. 

There  are  also  different  conveyances :  the  first-class  passengers  know  little  of  the  jolting  and  shaking,  by 
reason  of  well-stuffed  cushions  and  easy  springs ;  while  those  in  the  second  and  third  class  carriages  must  put 
up  with  heat  and  cold,  sparks,  cinders,  dust  and  steam ;  but  now  and  then  comes  a  grand  smash,  which  knows 
no  distinction  of  persons,  and  all  classes  suffer  together. 

Still,  fare  as  they  may  on  the  journey,  all  sooner  or  hitcr  arrive  at  the  same  terminus,  "  the  Grave." 

Should  the  scenes  through  which  Lew  is  Arundel  will  pass  be  found  to  possess  some  interest,  the  line  he 
chooses  be  deemed  a  good  one,  and  tlic  train  which  conveys  him  be  voted  anything  but  a  "  slow  coach," 
his  faithful  clironiclcr,  Frank  Fnirlcgh,  will  be  a  proud  and  happy  man. 
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C^SAREA. 

From  Alexandria  to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  coast 

'   of  Palestine  was  always  deficient  in  safe  roads  and 

harbours,  as  is  indeed  the  whole  of  Syria,  so  that  the 

!    English  fleet,  when  on  the  last  expedition  against 

I    Acre,  Tciy  narrowly  escaped  destruction.    The  port 

of  Jaffa  is  suited  only  for  small  barks ;  larger  vessels 

!   keep  the  offing,  and  even  in  landing  there  is  great 

I   danger  in  passing  the  rocky  reefs,  if  the  weather  is  at 

all  stormy ;  witness  the  melancholy  accident  that  not 

long  since  occurred  to  a  boat-load  of  British  officers. 

i    The  shores  of  the  bay  of  Acre  are  lined  with  wrecks. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  a  cruize  along  such  a  coast, 

in  a  crazy  Arab  bark,  is  not  altogether  agreeable ;  yet 

nine  travellers  out  of  ten  are  tempted  to  adopt  this 

plan  of  going  from  Beyrout  to  Jaffa>  as  the  nearest 

way  to  the  Holy  City. 

This  was  the  case  with  myself,  and  I  had  besides 
the  additional  object  of  seeing  the  ruins  of  Ccesarea, 
the  splendid  sea-port  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  to 
encourage  the  commerce  of  Judea,  by  afifbrding  a 
secure  shelter  to  vessels  that  would  otherwise  have 
sought  more  distant  havens.  I  had  expressly  stipu- 
lated in  taking  my  passage,  that  I  should  be  landed 
there,  to  examine  the  remains  at  leisure.  We  ran 
past  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  on  the  second  morning, 
having  passed  the  very  remarkable  remains  of  Athlete, 
or  Gastei  Pellegrino,  as  the  sun  rose  behind  the 
mountains  of  Samaria,  were  off  the  shapeless  ruins  of 
Casarea.  No  part  of  the  coast  is  now  more  desolate  and 
without  inhabitant ;  and  the  dreary  and  blood-curdling 
howling  of  the  jackal  is  the  only  sound  that  breaks 
the  stillness  of  these  forsaken  plains ;  yet  this  was 
once  among  the  richest  parts  of  Palestine,  the  sea- 
shore even  in  the  times  of  the  Crusaders  was  studded 
with  strong  castles  and  towns,  and  the  interior 
abounds  in  the  sites  of  ancient  cities. 

The  origin  of  Cssarea  is  thus  described  by  Josephus : 
**  There  was  a  certam  pkce  by  the  sea-side,  formerly 
called  Strato's  Tower,  which  Herod  looked  upon  as 
conveniently  situated  for  the  erection  of  a  city.  He 
drew  his  model,  set  people  to  work  upon^  it,  and 
finished  it.  The  buildings  were  all  of  marble ;  private 
houses  as  well  as  palaces ;  but  his  master-piece  was 
the  port,  which  he  made  as  large  as  the  Pineus  (at 
Athens),  and  a  safe  station  against  all  winds  and 
weathers,  to  say  nothing  of  other  conveniences.  This 
work  was  the  more  wonderful,  because  all  the  mate- 
rials for  it  were  brought  thither  at  a  prodigious 
expense  from  afar  off.  This  city  stands  in  Phcenicia, 
upon  the  pass  to  Egypt,  between  Joppa  and  Dora,  | 
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two  wretched  sea-towns,  where  there  is  no  riding  in 
the  harbour  with  a  S.W.  wind,  for  it  beats  so  furiously 
upon  the  shore,  that  merchantmen  are  forced  to  keep 
off  at  sea  many  times  for  fear  of  being  driven  on  the 
reefs.  To  encounter  these  difficulties,  Herod  ordered 
a  mole  to  be  made  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon,  and 
large  enough  to  contain  a  royal  navy.  He  directed, 
also,  prodigious  stones  to  be  let  down  there  in  twenty 
fathom  water — stones  fifty  feet  long,  and  eighteen 
broad,  and  nine  deep,  some  greater,  some  less.  This 
mole  was  two  hundred  feet  in  extent,  the  one  half  of 
it  to  break  the  setting  of  the  sea,  the  other  half  served 
for  the  foundation  of  a  stone  wall,  fortified  with  turrets, 
the  largest  and  the  fairest  of  them  called  by  the  name 
of  the  Tower  of  Drusus,  from  Drusus  the  son-in-law 
of  Augustus,  who  died  young.  There  were  several 
arched  vaults  also  that  served  for  seamen'^  cabins, 
likewise  a  quay  or  landing-place,  with  a  large  walk 
upon  it  around  the  port,  as  a  place  of  pleasure  to  take 
the  air  in.  This  port  opens  to  the  northward,  the 
clearest  quarter  of  the  heavens.  On  the  left  hand  of 
the  entrance  was  a  turret  erected  upon  a  large  plat- 
form, with  a  sloping  bank  to  shoot  off  the  washing  of 
the  sea ;  and  on  the  right  hand  were  two  stone  pillars 
over  against  the  tower,  of  equal  height.  The  houses 
about  the  port  were  all  uniformly  built,  of  the  most 
excellent  sort  of  marble.  Upon  a  mount  in  the  middle 
stood  a  temple  dedicated  to  Ceesar,  which  was  of  great 
use  to  the  mariners  as  a  sea-mark,  and  contained  two 
statues,  of  Borne  and  of  Cssar,  and  hence  the  city 
took  the  name  of  Cssarea.  The  contrivance  of  the 
vaults  and  sewers  was  admirable.  Herod  built  also 
a  stone  theatre,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour 
an  amphitheatre,  with  a  noble  sea-view.  In  short,  he 
spared  neither  labour  nor  expense,  and  in  twelve  years 
this  work  was  brought  to  perfection."  ....  "It  was 
finished,"  says  Josephus,  (speaking  of  the  city,)  "  in 
the  tenth  year  from  its  foundation,  the  twenty-eighth 
of  Herod's  reign,  and  in  the  Olympiad  192.  Its  dedi- 
cation was  celebrated  with  all  the  splendour  and  mag- 
nificence imaginable ;  masters  procured  from  all 
parts,  and  the  best  that  could  be  gotten  too,  in  all 
exercises,  such  as  musicians,  wrestlers,  swordsmen, 
and  the  like,  to  contend  for  the  prizes.  They  had 
their  horse-races  also,  and  shows  of  wild  beasts,  with 
all  other  spectacles  and  entertainments  then  in  vogue, 
either  at  Bome  or  elsewhere.  This  solemnity  was 
instituted  in  honour  of  Ciesar,  under  the  appellation 
of  Certamen  ^  qninquennale,  and  the  ceremony  to  be 
exhibited  every  fifth  year." 

Such  was  the  superb  seaport  which  Herod  built, 
not  only  as  a  monument  of  his  public-spirited  muni- 
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fioence,  but  in  the  hope  that  it  might  long  remain 
in  the  proud  possession  of  his  race.  We  need 
not  dwell  here  upon  the  awful  domestic  txagedy,^ 
in  which  this  passionate  «nA  mihap^y  anonatfih  ibe- ; 
came  the  executioner  of  the  best  members  of  his 
own  family,  and  the  destroyer  of  his  own  hopes  of 
the  permanency  of  his  line.  The  disputes  of  his 
descendants  were  terminated  at  no  distant  period  by 
the  sway  of  Rome. 

Henxl  Agrippa^  bis  successor,  and  the  last  monarch 
of  the  Jews^  had  reigned,  in  dqiendence  upon  the 
Raman  powei;  three  years  over  Palestine;  when  he 
.  ordered  a  ^ndid  festival  at  Cssarea  in  honour  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius. 

"  Upontheseconddayof  this  festival,"  says  Josephus, 
"  Agnppa  went  early  in  the  morning  to  the  theatre  in  a 
silver  stuff  so  wonderfully  rich  and  curious,  that  as 
the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  struck  upon  it,  the  eyes 
were  dazzled  by  the  reflection ;  the  sparkling  of  the 
light  Beemed  to  have  sometluag  divine  in  it,  that 
moved  the  spectators  at  the  saone  tine  with  veneration 
and  awe.  Insomuch  that  a  fawning  «i«w  of  parasites 
cried  ham  up  as  a  God ;  beseeching  him,  in  form,  to 
forgive  them  the  aiu  of  their  ignoraaoe,  when  tiiey 
took  him  only  for  flesh  and  hhod,  kx  now  they  were 
oon^'inced  of  an  ezeellenosy  in  his  natuie  that  was 
moise  than  hnman.  This  impious  flattery  he  repelled 
not,  but  while  in  tiie  fall  vanity  of  thk  oontemplation, 
he  beheld  an  owl  above  him  seated  on  a  rope,  a  presage 
of  evil  to  him,  as  it  had  been  before  of  good  fortune. 
For  immediately  he  was  seized  with  a  fearful  agony, 
in  which  he  exclaimed  to  his  friends,  '  Bdiold  your 
God  condemned  to  die,  and  prove  his  flatterers  a 
company  of  profligate  liars,  and  to  convince  the 
world  that  he  is  sot  immortal.  But  God's  will  be 
done !  In  the  life  that  I  have  led,  I  have  had  no 
reaacm  to  envy  the  happiaeBS  of  any  3»rinoe  under 
heaven,  but  I  muat  still  be  aspiring  to  be  greater  and 
greater.'  Hia  pains  iocresHng,  he  retired  into  the 
palaoc;  the  news  flew  over  Ctesarea,  and  aQ  the 
people,  covering  themselves  with  sackcloth,  joined  in 
prayers  and  tears  for  Agrippa's  recovery.  The  Idng 
in  the  mean  time,  looking  down  &om  his  apartment 
near  tbe  top  of  the  palaoc^  could  not  forbear  weeping 
at  the  sight  of  the  momners  that  lay  below  pcoetiate 
on  the  pavement.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the  commence- 
ment of  his  illness,  he  expired." 

After  the  death  of  Agrippa,  his  son  being  too 
young  to  bear  the  burden  of  sovereignty,  Judma 
became  a  Roman  province,  and  was  governed  by 
Roman  officers. 

The  total  loss  of  their  independence,  and  their  sub- 
jection to  pagan  masters,  profoundly  irritated  the  un- 
social and  tnrbnleDt  Jews ;  and  the  Gentile  population, 
especially  the  Greeks,  wich  whom  they  were  con- 
founded, inflamed  by  their  bitter  insults  the  wounded 
spirit  of  the  fallen  people.  The  Roman  soldiery 
r^arded  them  with  such  insolent  contempt,  that  to 
avoid  collision  between  his  troc^a  and  the  more  tur- 
bulent zealots  of  Jemsalem,  the  Roman  pmtor  gene- 
rally resided  at  Omarea.  It  was  there  that  the  events 


took  place  which  led  to  a  final  rupture  with  Rome. 
Its  situation  aa  a  port  had  drawn  thither  a  great 
number  of  Syrian  Greeks  and  other  strangers ;  and  the 
pagan  momimeirts  with  whidi  it  had  been  decorated 
by  Herod,  seemed  in  their  eyes  to  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Gentile  city.  Thus  they  contended  fiercely 
for  pre-eminence  with  the  Jews,  who,  from  its  having 
been  built  by  a  monarch  of  their  fallen  kingdom,  on  the 
site  moreover  of  an  old  Jewish  town,  regarded  them- 
selves as  its  principal  and  ruling  inhabitants;  or  at  least 
contended  for  an  equality  of  privileges.  But  the  struggle 
was  unequal,  the  soldiery  encouraged  the  Greek» — 
the  feud  increased  daily,  and  the  utmost  influence  of 
the  moderate  of  both  sides  was  found  unavailing  to 
quell  it  The  Roman  governor,  Pelix,  was  compelled 
to  banish  the  factiouB  from  the  dty,  and  upon  the 
refusal  of  many  to  depart^  be  caused  them  to  be  put 
death.  Commissioners  were  sent  from  both  parties  to 
plead  the  cause  before  Ciesar,  who  decided  in  favour 
of  the  Greeks.  Upon  this  their  insolence  knew  no 
bounds,  and  the  Jews  were  driven  to  despair. 

At  this  crisis, "  nothing  was  wanting,"  says  Mibnan, 
'<  to  fill  the  measure  of  calamity,  but  the  nominalioa 
of  a  new  governor  like  Gessius  Floras.  Without 
compunction  and  without  shame,  as  crafty  as  he  was 
crudy  he  laid  deliberate  schemes  of  iniqui^,  by  which 
at  some  distant  period  he  was  to  reap  his  harvest  of 
plunder.  He  pillaged  not  only  individuals  but  even 
communities,  and  seemed  to  grant  a  general  indemnity 
for  spoliation,  if  he  was  only  allowed  his  fair  portion 
of  the  phmder."  Such  was  the  man  appointed  to 
maintain  equal  justice  between  the  rival  parties,  and 
to  impose  awe  upon  the  mcorrigibly  factious,  but  by 
whose  partiahty,  corruption,  and  weakness  combined, 
the  dispute  was  inflamed  to  a  fatal  termination. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  quarrel  is  recorded  by 
Joeephns : — "  A  certain  Greek  had  a  house  dose  to 
the  Synagogue  of  the  Jews,  who  would  have  pur- 
chased it  at  any  price ;  but  far  from  listening  to  their 
proposals,  he  so  obstructed  the  passage,  as  hardly 
to  leave  room  for  a  single  person  to  pass  by. 
Some  hot-headed  young  Jews  threatened  the  worlunen ; 
Floras  encouraged  them  to  proceed.  The  old  prac- 
tice of  bribery  was  now  tried.  Floras  took  the 
money  (eight  talents)  from  the  Jews,  and  promised 
them  redress,  then  instantly  dqmrted  to  Sebaste. 
Next  day  a  spiteful  Greek  set  an  earthen  vessel,  with 
a  sacrifice  of  birds  upon  it,  before  the  gate  of  the 
Synagogue ;  at  this  insult  the  Jews  flew  to  anne ; 
the  Greeks  were  prepared,  and  a  collision  prevented 
solely  by  the  interference  of  Jncundus,  master  of  the 
horse^  who  being  overborne  by  the  Caesareans,  the 
Jews  took  away  their  holy  books,  and  retiring  to 
Narbata,  sent  thence  a  deputation  to  Floras,  not  for- 
getting," says  the  historian,  "to  let  fall  a  word,  thinujh 
9ery  tenderly,  about  the  eight  talents.  This  being  a 
sore  allusion,  the  governor  caused  them  to  be  arrested 
for  presuming  to  remove  their  laws  from  the  city  o£ 
Cssarea.  Floras  ne^t  repaired  to  Jerusalem,  where 
his  oppressive  conduct  drove  the  Jews  to  extrenuty, 
and  at  the  instance  of  Eleazar,  a  young  zealot,  the 
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qv$aad  was  faDmg^  to  a  ciisis  %  the  lefonl  to  le- 
I  tti?e  the  cjwtoiMry  auaa&acs  for  Gsosar, 
I  "  Die  motlkerad  flane  now  bunt  facth.  On  the  vtrj 
'  dfljf  tiiat  ABomm  gunson  in  Jenmlam  ww  tieRclie- 
rofOB^  botchfind  hj  the  iasnigent  Jewa»  the'whde 
Jemh  ]M)piilafcian  of  CflBwrea  was  maasacrad,  to  the 
namliea^  ■ccoEdiog  to  Josephus,  of  twenty  tfaooBasd. 
TiuSk"  he  oontinaes^ "  made  the  whole  nation  mad,"and 
the  Jews,  spreading  through  the  countiy,  made  feazfiil 
rqiriaals  on  their  penecntors.  '*  Moderate  and  mild- 
natured  men  before,  wen  now  hocome  hard  and  emoL" 
Ereiy  passion  wns  let  loose,  aTaiioe  was  kindled  tqge- 
tiier  with  reyenge,  Aid  "  xobbeij  was  called  victoiy." 
'*  It  was  a  honid  fl^pectacle  to  see  the  streets  encum- 
bered with  dead  bodies  of  men,  women  .and  children, 
anbuzied,  and  eren  nncsoTered."  The  whole  frame- 
work of  aodflty  was  a  pisj  to.oonFalsions,  which  were 
bat  the  opening  act  of  that  tremendous  drama  which 
tenuinated  with  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and 
diq^wraion  of  the  Jewish  people. 

It  is  refreshing  to  torn  from  these  scenes  of  horror, 
these  mutual  crueUies  of  rival  nations,  which  heaped 
the  streets  of  this  new-built  oitj  with  the  slain,  and 
stained  the  waters  of  its  port  with  their  blood,  to  the 
peaceful  arrival  of  Paul  of  Tarsus.  We  see  him, 
afier  he  had  escaped  from  the  blind  bigotry  of  his 
countrymen  at  Jemsalcn^  sent  down  stealthily  and 
by  night  to  Cacsarea,  in  the  custody  of  a  body  of 
soldiers,  traversing  the  mountainous  deffles  of  Beth- 
horan,  and  reaching  in  the  morning  Antipatris,  fqwther 
city  of  Herod^s  creation.  Hm  the  foot  soldiers 
returned,  and  left  him  to  be  escorted  the  rest  of  the 
way  by  the  cavalry.  On  reaching  Csesarea  he  is  kept 
in  *'  Herod's  judgment-halL"  "  Not  many  days  after, 
came  down  Ananas  the  high-priest,  with  some  others 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  accompanied  by  Tertullus  the  ad- 
Tocate,  who,  in  a  speech  set  off  by  the  insinuating 
arts  of  forensrc  eloquence,  charged  the  apostle,  before 
Felix  the  governor,  with  sedition,  heresy,  and  the 
profanation  of  the  Temple.  After  St.  Paul  had  replied, 
Felix  commanded  hhn  to  be  kept  under  guard,  yet  so 
that  none  of  his  friends  should  be  Imidered  from 
visiting  him,  or  performing  any  office  of  lundness  and 
friendship  to  him."  And  even  here,  amidst  the  hostile 
collisions  of  Greeks  and  Jews,  lurked,  no  doubt,  a  few 
members  of  the  prosciihed  sect  of*  the  Christians,  the 
objects  of  their  united  hatred  and  contempt. 

"  It  was  not  long  after  this  before  I>rusilla,the  wife  of 
Pehx,  (aJewess,  daughter  of  the  elder  Herod;  and  whom 
Tacitus,  by  mistaking  her  for  his  former  wife  Drusilla, 
daughter  to  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  makes  niece  to 
Anthony  and  Cleopatra,)  came  to  him  to  Cssarea. 
Pelix,  Drusilla  being  present,  sent  for  St.  Paul,  and 
gave  him  leave  to  discourse  of  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. St.  Baul  took  occasion  to  insist  upon  the 
obligation  to  justice  and  ri^teousness,  to  sobriety 
and  chastity,  which  the  laws  of  Christ  lay  upon  men, 
urging  the  severe  and  impartial  account  that  wiU  be 
required  hereafter, — a  dkoourae  wisely  adapted  by 
the  apostle  to  Eelix's  state  and  temper.  But  men 
naturally  hate  that  which  'brings  their  sins  to  their 


remembrance,'  and  sharpens  the  sting  of  a  viokted 
oanscience.  The  prince  was  so  moved  by  the  apostle's 
reasonings,  that,  trembling,  he  caused  him  to  break  off 
abruptly,  telling  iiim  he  would  hear  the  rest  at  some 
other  season.  And  good  reason  there  was  that  Felix's 
conscience  should  be  sensibly  alarmed,  being  a  man 
notoriously  infamous  for  rapine  and  videnoe.  Tacitus 
tells  us  of  hin^  that  he  made  his  will  the  law  of  his 
government,  practising  all  manner  of  cruelty  and 
injustice.  He  was  given  over  to  luxury  and  de- 
bauchery, for  the  compassing  whereof  he  scrupled  not 
to  violate  all  laws  both  of  God  and  man.  "Whereof 
this  very  wife  Drusilla  was  a  famous  instance.  For 
being  married  by  her  brother  to  Azis,  king  of  the 
Emisenes,  Felix,  who  had  heard  of  her  incomparable 
beauty,  by  the  help  of  Simon  the  magician,  a  Jew  of 
Cyprus,  tore  her  from  her  husband's  arms,  and,  in 
defiance  of  all  law  and  right,  kept  her  for  liis  own 
wi£s.  To  these  qualities^he  had  added  bribery  and 
covetousness,  and,  therefore,  frequently  sent  for  St. 
Paul  to  discourse  with  him,  eipecting  that  he  should 
have  given  him  a  considerable  sum  for  his  release ; 
and  the  rather,  probably,  because  he  .had  heard  that 
St.  Paul  had  lately  brought  up  great  sums  of  money  to 
Jerusalem.  But  ^ding  no  oiEsrs  made,  either  by 
the  apostle  or  his  friends,  he  kq>t  him  prisoner  for 
two  years  together,  so  long  as  himself  continued 
procurator  of  that  nation ;  when,  being  displaced  by 
Nero,  he  left  St  Paul  still  in  prison,  on  pur{)ose  to 
gratify  the  Jews,  and^engage  them  to  speak  better  of 
him  after  his  departure  from  them. 

"To  him  suceeded  Portias  Festus,  in  the  pro- 
cnzatocship  of  the  province ;  at  whose  first  coming  to 
Jerusalem  the  high-priest  and  Sanhedrim  presently 
began  to  prefer  to  him.anindictnient  against  St.  Paul, 
desiring  that,  in  order  to  his  trial,  he  might  be  sent 
fen:  up  from  Geesarea;  designing  this  pretence  that 
assassins  should  lie  in  the  way  to  miffder  him. 

"  Festus  tdd  thens  that  he  liimself  was  going  shortly 
to  CflBsarea,  and  that,  if  they  had  anything  against  St. 
Paul,  they  should  come  down  thither  and  accuse  him. 
Accordingly^  Jaeing  come  to  Caesarea»  the  Jews  began 
to  renew  the  charge  which  they  had  heretofore  brought 
against  St.  Paul;  of  all  which  he  cleared  himself. 
However,  as  the  safest  course^  he  solemnly  made  his 
appeai  .to  the  Boman  emperor,  who  should  judge 
between  them.  Whereupon  Festus,  advising  with 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  received  his  appeal,  and  told 
him  he  should  go  to  Ceeasar. 

"Some  time  after.  King  Agrq)pa»  who  succeeded 
Herod  in  the  totrarchate  of  Galilee,  and  his  sister 
Bemioe,  came  to  Ciesarea.  To  him  Festus  gave  an 
account  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  great  stir  and  trouble 
that  had  been  made  about  him,  and  how  he  had  ap- 
pealed to  Ciesar.  Agrippa  was  very  desirous  to  see 
and  hear  him,  and,  accordingly,  the  next  day  the  king 
and  his  sister,  accompanied  by  Festus,  and  other 
persons  of  quality  came  into  the  court  with  a  mag- 
nificent retinue,  where  the  prisoner  was  brought  forth 
before  him. 

"  Hereupon  Agrippa  told  the  apostle  he  had  liberty 
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to  make  his  own  defence;  to  whom,  after  silence 
had  been  enforced,  he  particularly  addressed  himself. 
Who  knows  not  that  celebrated  speech,  from  which, 
astonished  at  the  fervid  eloquence  of  the  apostle,  the 
Roman  governor  considered  Paul  to  be  beside  himself ; 
while  tho  Jewish  king  was  "  almost  persuaded  to  be- 
come a  Christian?" 

"  After  the  conference,  it  was  finally  resolved  that 
St.  Paul  should  be  sent  to  Rome;  in  order  where- 
unto  he  was,  with  some  other  prisoners  of  note,  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  Julius,  commander  of  a 
company  belonging  to  the  legion  of  Augustus.  Ac- 
companied by  St.  Luke,  Aristarchus,  Trophiraus,  and 
some  others,  in  September,  a.  d.  56,  or  as  others,  B7, 
he  went  on  board  a  ship  of  Adramyttium." ' 

How  interesting  is  it  to  the  imagination  to  realise 
the  scene  of  his  leaving  the  soil  of  Palestine,  to  which 
he  was  destined  never  to  return!  We  see  the 
splendid  city,  with  its  marble  houses  and  votive 
columns,  its  temples  and  its  theatres,  its  port  crowded 
with  many-oared  vessels,  from  every  part  of  the 
Roman  empire,  from  Italy,  from  Egypt,  from  the 
Syrian  coast,  the  provinces,  and  Asia  Minor.  We 
hear  the  noby  din  of  various  languages ;  and  mark  the 
different  physiognomies  and  splendid  costumes  of  the 
many  subjects  of  the  great  Roman  empire,  who  meet 
upon  the  crowded  quay — some  actively  engaged  in  the 
labours  of  the  port,  others  lingering  idly  in  picturesque 
groups  beneath  the  marble  cdonnades  of  Herod.  The 
wind  is  fair — ^the  "  ship  of  Adramyttium  "  is  ready — 
the  passengers  hasten  on  board.  Among  them,  un- 
noticed amidst  the  busy  throng,  advances  "the  poor 
prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ,"  weak  of  body,  but  of  spirit 
indomitable,  the  intrepid,  the  noble  PauL  A  few 
friends,  members  of  the  persecuted  yet  growing 
Church  of  Christ,  are  around  him;  with  swelling 
hearts,  with  tearful  eyes,  they  invoke  the  blessing  of 
their  common  Lord  upon  the  departing  apostle, 
grieving  the  most,  like  those  of  Miletus,  "  lest  they 
should  see  his  face  no  more."  They  watch  him  on 
board ;  the  sails  swell  to  the  southern  wind,  and  the 
splendid  ship,  gliding  by  temples,  and  columns,  and 
palaces,  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  soon  appears 
a  speck  upon  the  blue  bosom  of  the  Mediterranean. 

How  changed  is  now  the  scene  thus  hallowed  by 
his  parting  presence !  As  I  stood  upon  the  solitary 
beach,  the  low,  monotonous  roll  of  the  surge  was  the 
only  sound  that  broke  the  mournful  stillness.  Tower 
and  palace  were  prostrate — ^the  materials  hewn  for  the 
city  of  Herod,  and  since  wrought  into  the  buildings 
of  a  later  age,  themselves  fast  crumbling,  were  fallen 
in  huge  masses  into  the  sea.  The  numerous  columns 
which  once  adorned  the  port,  now  scattered  on  a  rocky 
reef,  are  heaped  with  seaweed,  and  chafed  and  worn 
by  the  breakers  of  the  shipless  sea.  It  is  a  scene  of 
utter  ruin — of  forlorn  and  shapeless  desolation.  Yet, 
in  the  midst  of  the  wreck,  and  rising  above  the 
waves,  though  portions  arc  submerged,  appear  solid 
foundations  of  Roman  masonry;   not  improbably  a 
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part  of  the  splendid  quay  or  landing-place  mentioned 
by  Josephus,  which  Herod  built,  and  which  the  feet 
of  Paul  must  have  trodden.  It  juts  out  far  into  the 
sea,  a  truly  memorable  relic.  Upon  it,  at  its  junction 
with  the  shore,  stands,  ruin  upon  ruin,  a  moulder- 
ing and  half  prostrate  edifice  of  Gothic  construction, 
a  memorial  of  the  times  of  the  Crusades.  A  solitary 
Arab  was  roaming  stealthily  among  the  ruins  as  we 
landed. 

Ascending  from  the  beach,  we  reach  the  enclosed 
site  of  a  town,  its  every  building  prostrate,  but  sur- 
rounded with  a  fosse  and  a  wall  of  solid  construction, 
which  Irby  and  Mangles  regard  as  Saracenic ;  and 
which  doubtless  enclosed  the  city  which,  in  the  middle 
ages,  succeeded  that  built  by  Herod,  and  was  erected 
from  its  materials.  Little  beyond  a  few  scatt^^red 
fragments  were  in  sight.  Beyond  these  Saracenic 
walls,  in  the  south,  the  same  travellers  found  a  column 
of  marble,  with  a  Roman  inscription  of  the  emperor 
Septimius  Severus,  but  too  much  buried  to  allow  a 
copy  to  be  taken.  The  Roman  remains  extend  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  above-named  walls,  and  far  to 
the  north  there  are  ruins  of  arches,  and  of  a  wall, 
apparently  part  of  an  aqueduct,  for  supplying  the 
town.  Lamartine  states,  upon  what  authority  I  know 
not,  that  the  walls  of  Ccesarea  were  rebuilt  by  St. Louis. 

This  coast,  with  its  castles,  so  famous  in  the  Cru- 
sades, the  scene  of  many  a  warlike  encounter  between 
Christian  and  Saracen,  who  have  piled  upon  the  grand 
wrecks  of  the  Jews  and  Romans  the  more  perisliable 
monuments  of  their  temporary  occupation,  will  never 
more  **  echo  with  the  world's  debate." 

"  There  wm  a  day  when  they  were  young  and  proud. 

Banners  on  high,  and  hattlet  ptn'd  helow ; 

But  they  who  fought  are  In  a  bloody  throud. 

And  thoee  which  wav'd  are  sbredleas  dust  ere  now ; 

And  those  bleak  battlements  shall  bear  no  future  blow." 

Yet,  so  long  as  time  shall  spare  a  single  relic  to 
point  out  the  site  of  Csesarca»  the  pilgrim  shall  repair 
with  reverence  to  the  shore  hallowed  by  the  eloquence 
of  Paul,  and  to  the  ruinous  mole  whence  he  departed 
from  Jerusalem,  on  his  last  voyage,  to  bear  the  tidings 
of  salvation  to  the  western  world. 


SKETCHES  AND  LEGENDS  OF  THE  .VLPS. 

THE  CONVENT  OF  KONIGSPELDEN. 

Ah !  when  did  painter's  magic  pencil  trace 
Scenes  of  such  gentle  loveliness,  combiaed 
With  beautiftil  and  dread  magnificence  f 
Mark  how.  in  airy  height  pre-eminent, 
The  spiral  mountains  pierce  the  azure  sky ; 
And  now,  in  dropping  lightness,  fleecy  clouds 
Around  them  wreath  and  sever ;  from  their  sides 
How  many  rills  of  trickling  silver  steal, 
Emerging  in  white  lustre  from  the  gloom 
Of  the  dark  pine  woods,  whose  wild  branches  fringe 
The  spotless  and  perpetual  snows  above ! 

Rbv.  C.  B.  Tatleb. 

In  one  of  the  northern  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
where  mountain  and  torrent,  hill  and  valley,  seem  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape,  extends  a  widely-spread  tract  of  richly- 
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wooded  and  fertile  land; — ^tbe  magnificent  ruins  of 
Hapsbuig  OYerlook  the  vale,  and  the  impetuous  Aar, 
rowing  from  the  Alps,  after  receiving  the  tributary 
waters  of  the  Reuss  and  the  Limmat,  wends  on  its  ma- 
jestic way,  adorning,  whilst  it  fertilizes,  this  favoured 
district.  The  bold  and  bfty  character  of  the  distant 
mountain  scenery  contrasts  finely  with  the  gentle 
midolating  foreground;  and  the  mind  of  the  spectator 
is  at  one  impressed  with-  admiration  and  with  awe. 

Amongst  the  many  objects  which,  in  this  beautiful 
region,  attract  the  gaze  and  fix  the  attention  of  the 
traveller,  the  Convent  of  Konigsfelden  claims  a  high 
position.  Viewed  from  a  distance,  the  coup  d'cnl  is 
enchanting; — ^the  stately  pile — ^grand  even  in  decay — 
stands  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  luxuriant  trees  that 
duster  round  it;  while  the  sombre  hues  of  the 
monntains  that  form  the  background,  give  a  richer 
and  deeper  tone  to  the  picture. 

The  building  is  in  the  lightest  and  richest  style  of 
Gothic  Architecture; — that  style  which  must  in 
nobility  and  purity  excel  all  others,  because  its  first 
principles  were  dictated  to  the  mind  of  man  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  magnificent  works  of  the  Great 
Architect  of  the  Universe ;  for  who  can  walk  through 
a  forest,  or  traverse  a  grove  of  lofty  trees,  without 
being  instantly  struck  with  the  sublimity  and  gran- 
deur of  the  "  cathedral  aisles  of  nature  :*' — 

**  The  gloriooi  temple,  where  man  feels 
The  preaent  Deity  V* 

The  site  of  the  convent  is  commanding,  it  being 
raised  on  a  gentle  elevation  above  a  small  lake  formed 
by  the  Aar ;  and  when  in  the  deep  stillness  of  a 
summer  twilight  the  whole  extent  of  the  wood- 
embosomed  pile,  softened  by  the  mellow  tint  of 
evening,  is  reflected  in  the  unruffled  bosom  of  the 
dear  waters ; — ^while  the  silence  is  broken  only  by 
the  hallowed  and  melodious  sound  of  the  vesper 
bell— oh!  I  it  appears  to  be  a  scene  too  calm,  too 
beautiful  for  eaurth,  and  imagination  fondly  pic- 
tures it  the  abode  of  purity,  and  peace,  and  joy. 
Who,  as  they  gaze  on  this  scene,  so  exquisite  in  its 
tranquillity,  could  imagine  that  its  greatest  ornament 
owed  its  erection  to  murder,  to  cmelty,  to  revenge! — 
yet  it  is  even  so— and  the  fearful  tragedy  which  these 
pages  commemorate,  was  acted  on  the  spot  now 
crowned  by  this  lofty  structure. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  14rth  century,  when  the 
imperial  sceptre  was  swayed  by  Albert  I.;  and 
when  all  Switzerland,  excepting  only  the  cantons  of 
Switz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden,  had  bent  beneath  the 
overwhchning  force  of  Austria;  the  Swiss  in  the 
neighbouring  cantons  of  Bale,  Soleure,  and  Aargau, 
whose  inborn  love  of  liberty  but  ill  brooked  subjec- 
tion to  a  foreign  yoke,  rose  in  arms  against  their 
proud  oppressor.  Albert,  who  felt  that  this  insur- 
rection, if  not  immediately  quelled,  might  lead  to 
the  emancipation  of  that  land  which  it  had  eost  so 
much  of  the  noblest  blood  of  Austria  to  subjugate, 
resolved  to  march  thither  in  person,  and  by  the  ter- 
ror of  his  presence  to  awe  into  submission  those 


undaunted  men,  whom,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  he 
loved  to  designate  "  a  few  poor  shepherds." 

Many  of  his  warlike  nobles,  a  splendid  retinue, 
attended  their  sovereign  in  this  expedition ;  and 
amongst  the  rest  John,  Duke  of  Swabia,  his  nephew 
and  ward,  from  whom  Albert  had  for  some  time 
unjustly  withheld  his  patrimony,  and  who  in  conse- 
quence harboured  a  concealed  but  deadly  hatred 
against  his  false  guardian.  The  revenge  of  John, 
though  protracted,  was  not  the  less  certain  and  fatal ; 
— by  a  repetition  of  the  story  of  his  wrongs,  he  had 
attached  to  his  side  several  of  the  young  Austrian 
nobility,  and  Herman  of  Balm,  and  Walter  of 
Eischenbach,  vowed  to  assist  him  in  any  attempt  he 
might  make  for  the  recovery  of  his  rights.  The  long 
sought  opportunity  at  length  arrived;- and  with 
the  deadliest  animosity  rankling  in  his  heart,  and  a 
vague  prospect  of  speedy  revenge  animating  his 
actions,  the  Duke  of  Swabia  and  his  allies  joined  the 
imperial  standard. 

The  haughty  Albert,  who  had  alike  sacrificed  friend 
and  foe  to  his  criminal  desire  of  aggrandizing  his  own 
family,  left  Baden  at  the  head  of  a  fine  army,  and  a 
chosen  band  of  the  flower  of  the  Austrian  chivalry ; 
but  the  emperor  was  alone  in  the  crowd,  and  amongst 
aQ  that  host  there  breathed  not  one,  who,  for  himself 
alone,  would  have  followed  his  commander  to  the 
battle-field.  In  splendid  but  desokte  supremacy, 
Albert  led  on  his  troops ;  and  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  fate  that  so  nearly  awaited  him,  thought  but  of 
speedily  appeasing  the  tumult,  and  of  returning  tri- 
umphantly to  his  capital.  He  knew  not  that  the  fiat 
of  death  had  gone  forth — ^that  the  sword  which  should 
terminate  his  mortal  career  was  aheady  unsheathed — 
and  tliat  the  glorious  sun  had  risen  for  the  last  time 
for  him.  Heedless  of  danger  he  passed  along,  like  the 
traveller  who  walks  fearlessly,  because  in  ignorance, 
over  the  slumbering  volcano,  unmindful  of  the  desola- 
ting fire  that  glows  beneath  his  feet,  and  which  may 
ere  long  break  forth  and  overwhelm  with  sudden 
destruction  the  surrounding  country. 

On  the  first  of  May,  1309,  the  emperor  and  his 
escort  (being  detached  from  the  main  body  of  the 
forces)  were  crossing  the  Reuss,  near  Windisch,  when 
at  a  given  signal  the  Duke  of  Swabia  rushed  forward, 
and  plunged  his  sword  in  the  neck  of  Albert,  crying 
out,  in  a  voice  hoarse  from  hatred  and  suppressed 
emotion,  "Such  are  the  wages  of  injustice!"  His 
accomplices,  Herman  and  Walter,  lent  their  aid  to  the 
sanguinary  deed ;  the  former  transfixed  his  sovereign 
with  his  lance,  while  the  latter  cleaved  his  skulL  The 
attendants,  paralysed  at  the  atrocious  crime,  neither 
attempted  to  assist  their  master,  nor  to  secure  the 
assassins:  but  when  the  latter  fled,  scared  at  their 
own  dark  deed,  they  dispersed  in  consternation  to 
spread  the  report  of  the  catastrophe. 

The  murdered  Albert,  forsaken  by  those  who  in 
the  sunny  days  of  prosperity  had  watched  his  every 
glance,  was  left  alone  to  die ;  and  had  not  a  country- 
woman providentially  passed  that  way,  he  would  have 
gone  to  his  long  account  without  one  friend  to  receive 
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hb  last  sigh  and  soothe  his  dying  agonj;  hnt  Ac, 
with  wonum's  inttdtlTe  tenderness,  hastened  to  the 
woonded  stivnger,  and  endeavoared,  tinu^  firaitlesslj, 
to  assnsge  his  tonnent,  whilst  she  whirred  words  of 
consohition  in  his  ear:-^ 

"  A  peasant  girl  that  royal  head  upon  her  boiom  laid, 
And,  tfaiteklBg  not  (br  woman'a  dread,  tiio  fkoe  of  death  mureT'd. 
Akaaahe  lat,    from  hill  and  wood  led  auBk  Um  moumAil  snn ; 
Fair  gushed  the  fount  of  noble  blood— tveaaon  ita  worst  had  done  I 
With,  her  long  hair  she  vainly  preued  the  wounds,  to  staunch 

their  tide. 
Unknown,  oa  thatmeek  hnmhla  bnaat,  iaipedal  Albert  died  !"— 

The  assassin  and  his  guilty  associates  fled  from  the 
scene  of  slaughter,  hut  whither  could  they  turn  their 
footsteps  ?  It  was  as  if  they  had  borne  upon  iheir 
fbreheiids  the  brand  of  the  first  murderer,  Cain ; — all' 
shrank  Arom  them,  and  the  towns,  even  those  which 
had  been  oppressed  by  Albert,  magnanimously  refused 
shelter  to  his  assassins.  Many  of  thorn  period  from 
want,  whilst  others  underwent  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law :  the  murderer  himself,  after  awhile,  obtahicci 
absolution  from  the  Pope,  on  condition  of  passing  the 
remainder  of  his  existence  in  acts  of  devotion  and 
penance.  He  accordingly  entered  a  monastery  where 
the  discipline  was  of  the  strictest  character,  and  wore 
oat  the  days  that  dosed  his  guilty  life  in  the  severest 
mortifications. 

Meanwhile,  the  empress  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of! 
the  murdered  Albert,  with  her  children,  Leopold 
Duke  of  Austria,  and  Agnes  Queen  of  Hungary, 
offered  fearfiil  sacrifices  to  his  manes. 

They  seemed  to  breathe  but  shiughter,  and  on  the 
slighest  suspicion  of  an  individual  having  even  tacitly 
connived  at  the  kte  conspiracy,  his  doom  was  irrevo- 
cably sealed;  and  the  innocent,  as  well  as  the  guilty, 
were  the  victims  of  their  insatiable  thirst  of  revenge. 
Casties  were  piUaged  and  demolished;  whilst  their 
unhappy  owners,  if  they  survived  the  conflagration  of 
their  homes,  and  the  desecration  of  their  honsehold 
gods,  were  sent  forth  to  wander  as  outcasts  throng 
the  land  whidi  by  right  was  their  own,  none  darings 
to  succour  or  relieve  ikem,  for  fear  of  incurring  the 
same  dread  sentence. 

Eirst  in  this  "bad  pre-eminence"  stands  Agnes, 
Queen  of  Hungary,  who  has  been  well  styled  the 
"  royal  hyena ;"  it  was  at  the  feet  of  this  disgrace  to 
her  sex  that  the  young  and  beautiful  Irene,  the  wife 
of  Rudolf,  Baron  Von  der  Wart,  knelt  and  implored 
the  life  of  her  beloved  husband,  on  whom  the  taint 
of  suspicion  had  &Uen.  Agnes  heeded  sot  the  total 
absence  of  all  "proof  that  the  baron  had  been  an 
accomplice  in  the  murder  of  her  father;  his  own 
solemn  protestations  of  innocence— the  agonizing 
supplications  of  Irene  —  were  alike  disregarded. 
Agnes  spumed  with  her  foot  the  geatk  suppliant, 
whose  shridcs  of  despair  were  heart-rending ;  and 
condemned  Rudolf  to  be  broken  upon  the  wheel,  and 
exposed,  while  yet  aHve,  to  the  vultures. 

The  horrible  sentence  was  executed — ^but  the  inex- 
ond)le  Agnes  little  deemed  how  greatly  those  tortures 
would  be  aUeviated  by  the  untiring  love  of  the  de- 
voted wife ;  she  knew  not  that  '*  man  can  but  partially 


judge  the  treasure  he  possesses  in  ilie  wife  of  his 
bosom,  untfl  he  has  passed  with  her  throng^  the  fiery 
faruBce  of  affibtion :  **— - 

"  For  woman's  lofe  is  a  holjr  Hgfit, 
And  whan  'tts  Uadlad  ne^oMi  dla." 

Agnes  knew  not — how  should  she  knowF'—she  in 
whose   cold   breast  no   fbeling  of  sympathy  ever 

existed,  that — 

*«  When  tte  pate  hand 
Draws  the  Utek  fuUtosreT  the  eleBMl  cwuitt 
Closer  and  dosei  roand  us, " 

those  who  lunre  deady,  fondHy  loved  in  this  life, 
experience  if  possible  a  more  intimate  union,  even  in 
that  dread  moment  when  appaienilj  that  union  is 
about  to  be  dissolved  for  ever ;  for  then  they  look 
on  with  the  eye  of  faith  to  that  better  land — 

*'  Where  every  severed  wreath  ia  boHVI; 
And  none  liave  heard  the  knell 
.That  smites  the  soul  in  that  wild  sound— 
Farewell,  beloired !  —  Aiwwell  !** 

Even  when  expiring  on  the  rack,  words  of  undying 
affection  continued  to  drop  from  the  lips  of  Rudolf, 
iis  the  heart-broken  Irene  bent  over  his  mangled 
form,  and  softly  whispered  in  his  ear  her  accents  of 
deep  love — thus  through  that  long  and  fearful  night 
she  soothed  his  dying  agony,  imtil  the  last  drops  of 
existence  were  wrung  from  liis  tortured  heart.  This 
noble  instance  of  conjugal  devotion  has  been  recorded 
by  our  lamented  countrywoman,  Mrs.  Hemans,  in 
some  exquisite  lines,  which  in  their  own  beautiful 
simplicity  narrate  the  sad  tale ;  to  add  aught  to  them 
would  but  be  adding  perfume  to  the  violet. 

"  Her  hands  were  clasped<-her,dark  eyes  raised— the  breeie  threw 

back  her  hair; 
Up  to  the  fbarfitl  wheel.siie  gaaed— aUthat  she  loved  was  thare. 
And  '  Bid  me  not  depart,'  she  ctiod ;  *  my  Rudolf;  say  not  so ! 
This  is  no  time  to  quit  thy  side ;  peaee,  peace !— I  cannot  go ! 
I  have  been  with  thee  in  thine  hour  of  glory  and  of  Uisa ; 
Doubt  not  its  memory's  Ilviac  power  to  strengtiMfl  me  ttinnifi^ 

thb! 
And    thou,   mine    honour'd    lore,    and    true !— bear   on->tesr 

nobly  on  I 
We  have  yon  blessed   boaaen  in  Tiew^Hvhose  rest  win  soon 

be  won  1 ' 
And  were  not  hers  high  words  to  flow  from  woman's  bieaJung 

heart  r— 
Throogh  that  long  night  of  bitterest  wae  she  bore  her  lofty  part; 
But  oh  1  with  such  a  glaaing  eye—with  such  a  canUing  choek ! 
Love— Love !— of  mortal  agony— thou— only  thou  shouldst  speak. 
The  wind  rose  high,— but  with  It  rose  her  voice,  that  be  might 

hear. 
Perchance  that  dark  hour  brought  repose  to  happy  Imainft  near : 
While  she  sat,  striving  with  despbir,  beside  his  tortured  form, 
And  ponring  tier  deep  sonl  in  prayer,  forth  on  the  msbing storm.— 
She  wiped  the  death-damp  tuua  his  brow  with  bar  paie  bands 

and  soft; 
Whose  touch  upon  the  lutc-chocds  low  had  stilled  his  heart  so  oft. 
She  spread  her  mantle  o'er  his  l»eaat— ehe  batbed  his  lips  wHh 

dew— 
And  on  his  cheek  such  kisses  press'd,  as  hope  and  joy  ne'er 

knew! 
Oh,  loTely  are  ye.  Love  and  Fsith !— enduring  to  the  hwt ; 
She  had   her  mead— one  smile  in  death— and  his  wom  spirit 

paiaed !  "~ 

she  had  k»t  all  that  bound  her  to  earth;  and  soon  her 
pure  spidt  took  its  flight,  to  rejoin  m  a  happier  bmd 
her  mfflrtyred  husband : — 

"  And  in  that  world  to  wbieh  their  hopes  looked  on, 
Time  enters  not,  nor  mutability : — 
Beauty  and  goodness  are  unfisding  there.** 
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Tkee  jea»  dier  ti»  datlk  •€  the  enptrar,  ti» 
sMdjr  cBUicat  oC  KaaugBfddcB^  an  m^riii  sepvkfaR, 
arasQ^  t»  iwiiit  o«t  «b&  ^t  igben  ha  tngicai  firte 
k^i  overtakffs  kua.  It  ma  ereeted  uufer  the  sua- 
pioe»  of  Agws^  aanctiaicd  bjher  hmUmt  ;  and  shortly 
afttmidii  tbfi  fecmer  gutted:  her  rojai  stater  sacl 
SBi^ht  vkhia  its  cbiatera  that  raixise  and  peaea 
wbask  ft  gviltj  eaaadenDe  caft  never  kooDW.  3ia 
aanmed  th^vad,  and  k  the  gaib  of  penitanee  amd 
hwmiiatiop>  endeMroored  tD  afetraat  pi^nms  to  the 
shriaa;  bat  benaatk  that  ffA  still  heat  tdie  piosd 
hart  of  the  ateni  and  craei  Agaea  ;•— and  thi^  the 
laatiiwiif  tiophy  of  her  aiiaealled  fOid  piet j  might 
ha  admiied»  and  she^  ita  fi»ndien^  xa«eced»  won  nam 
her  highest  aapnaiiQiis.  Bat  tiK  lemeadhraDoe  of  her 
aaparayeled  ▼engraare  and  faarhanfy  was  too  deejay 
CMgiaiiea  in.  the  minda  of  the  people^  and  the  caiaau- 
te  ^had  inflieted  were  tee  xecent  and  their  affiacts 
jet  too  acreidj  felt,  fbr  even  a  magmficeiit  Bonur 
■eat  like  this  to  eraae  tiieir  impoasion;  although^  in 
those  days  of  conparatiare  dvkness^  the  foandatian  of 
a  leligMoa  hooae  was  geoeEaily  ooaaideied  a  suffieieni 
oompenaaticm  for  any  entnga. 

Besinms  of  gaimng,  if  possible^  th»  anSnge  of 
Berthold  Strebel,  who  was  then  in  high  repute  for  hia 
eatraoedBiaiy  laammg  and  aanctky,  Agnea  one  diiy 
led  the  eosreraation  to*  heir  favourite  topics  a^ke  ol 
her  derotiaiL  to- the  canse  of  reiigion,  nid  inatanaed 
the  zeal  a^hseh  had  paompted  her  to  erect  this  eostly 
stnietare;  when  the  Friar  of  Oftriagea^  atrock 
vith  a  piofua  harnar  of  hex  enonaities,  boMly  ex- 
daiflied .- — "  Hearken  i»  this,  O  woman,  as  the  Yoice 
of  HeaTen  ! — ^No  devotioft  ean  be  pore  in  one  who 
imbrues  her  hsauis  in  the  Uood  of  innocence,  and 
finnds  aonweBta  with  the  plunder  of  orphans !" 

The  hangfaty  Agnea  afested  not  to  bleed  his  words, 
hot  the  leflBembraoae  of  them,  pnrsoed  her  to  her 
djii^  day,  and  filled  with  remoiae  and  angaish  that 
keart  which  was  too  prood  to  avow  its  eziaaes,  and 
too  stnhbwn  to  repent  them. 

The  eanTent,  nu^tic  eren  in  decay,  ia  fast  falling 
xato  ndos; — the  rojal  vanlt,  uniil  1770  the  mauso- 
leara  of  many  iUastiioua  scions  of  the  Hoase  of  Haps- 
bnB^>-^e  apartment  ooeupied  by  Agnes»  its  royal 
landless — and  the  choir  of  the  abbey-chnieh,  witit 
its  soptfbly-staiaed  windows,  are  now  almost  the  only 
ohjecta  pointed  out  to  the  inqoinng  trayeUer; — but 
the  deeda  of  Agnes  are  still  rem^nbered,  and  are, 
dodbtlesB,  raeorded  in  that  dread  scioQ,  from  whidi 
there  shall  be  no  appeal. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  INSECTS.— Na  IL 

THE  SEITSES,  VITALITr,  ASB  PASSIOXS  OP  IKSECTS. 

IsaBCTB,  there  is  good  reason  to  beHeve,  are  en- 
dowed with,  all  ibe  five  senses  of  hearing,  seeing, 
touchiiig,  tasting,  and  smelling.  It  wasy  indeed,^  for- 
OKdj  doabted,  wbether  they  possess  that  of  keariM^; 


'bat  BaneBaas.  obaervatimB  basire  saiisfiHslndljr  prorcd 
thflk  they  do.  Fliea  miire  all  their  legs  ait  biiak  and 
diatinet  aaands ;  and  spiders  wift  ^jut  their  ptey,  and 
mdam  to  their  hiding  ^aoesw  loseets  that  Im  bt 
i  society  give  notice  of  intended  movement,  or  aasemble 
I  their  ciidzcDa  far  emigfatian,  by  a  fisBuning  nose. 
BdiaeBi  kept  aad  fed  scrciaL  maka  of  a  net  nn* 
eananoa  spediES  of  grasshopper  in  a  deset :  tiiey  were 
vexy  nuDy,  and  contimied  asigsng  afl  the  day,  bat 
a  rap  at  the  doar  wvnld  stqp  tixm  inatantly.  By 
practice  he  ieanied  to  iantate  their  chirping;  whui 
he  did  this  at  the  door,  at  &st  a  Sew  would  answer 
hin^  in  a  low  not^  and  then  the  whole  party  would 
take  Q^  the  tune^  and  sing  with  all  their  mi^^  He 
onee  shut  up  a  male  in  his  gaEden,  and  gave  the 
female  herHbeaty;  hat  a^aoan  as  she  heard  the  male 
chirp,  she  flew  to  him  immediately.  Messrs.  Kirby 
and  Spenoe  cfaasider  that  tiie  antpnmr  of  insects  are 
aDalogons  to  ears*;  but  tiley  also  imagme,  that  it  is 
by  these  oirgana  that  inaeets  are  enabled  to  discover 
those  alteaatmna  in  the  weather,  whieh  to  them  are 
8»  important,,  and  which  they  seem  so  readily  to  per- 
eeive ;  beesy  in  porticdar,  being-  evidently  aware  of 
the  approach  of  a  shower  when  we  can  perceive  no 
JiaftnitinnH  of  it;  and  hastily  retnxning  to  thdr  hives 
in  time  to  ovoid  its  approach. 

The  sense  of  touck  in  insects,  also  sopposed  to 
reside  in  their  antemue,  mast  be  of  the  gxeatest  deli- 
cacy,, especially  in  spidns^  from  the  nicety  with  which 
the  minority  fabricate  their  fragile  webs. 

The  tyet  of  insects  do  not  tnm  in  their  sockets,  Hke 
those  of  most  other  animals ;  bat  what  is  d«iied  in 
motbn,  ia  amply  ccmipensated  in  munber,  for  in  one 
fly  alone  there  have  been  reckoned  no  fewer  than 
16,000  eyea;  in  a  acarabsBus,  6,363;  aad  in  a  but- 
tery, 34,630 !  These  arc,  of  ooorae,  no  other  than 
the  interstices  of  those  erosaed  or  scored  divisions, 
which  any  one  will  perceive  upon  looking  at  a  common 
house-fly  throngh  an  ordsnaxy  magnificn  Each  of 
these,  it  has  been  shown,  performa  the  ofiSee  of  a 
sin^  eye,  although  they  are  colleoted  into  two  packets, 
corresponding  in  outward  appearance  to  the  ordinary 
pair  of  eyes  of  vertebrate  animals. 

The  sense  of  smeif  resides  in  some  organ  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mouth,  and  probably  eonneeted  with 
the  nose.  M.  Huber,  desirous  of  aseertaining  the 
seat  of  smell  ui  bees,  tried  the  following  experiment 
with  that  view.  These  animals,  of  all  scents  abominate 
most  that  of  the  oil  of  turpeatme.  He  presented 
successively  to  all  tlie  pointa  of  a  bee's  body,  a  liair- 
pencil  saturated  with  it ;  but  whether  he  presented  it 
to  the  abdomen,  the  trunk,  or  the  head,  the  insect 
equally  disn^gaided  it.  Next,  using  a  very  fine  liair- 
pencil,  while  the  bee  had  extended  its  proboscis,  he 
presented  the  pencil  to  it,  to  the  cyca  sad  antennae, 
without  producing  any  eSect ;  but  when  he  pointed  it 
near  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  above  the  insertion  of 
the  proboscis,  the  creature  started  back  in  an  instant, 
quitted  its  food,  clapped  its  wings,  walked  about  in 
great  agitation,  and  would  have  taken  flight  if  the 
pencil  had  not  been  removed. 
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That  insecis  taste,  no  one  hesitates  to  belieye, 
although  naturalists  disagree  as  to  the  organ  of  that 
sense;  but  as  they  have  a  tongu^  we  may,  with  Cuvier, 
conclude  that  one  of  its  primary  functions  is  to  taste 
their  food. 

The  vital  principle  in  some  insects  appears  to  be 
equally  strong  with  that  exhibited  by  the  zoophytes, 
and  many  of  the  tortoises,  Eiboud  stuck  different 
beetles  through  with  pins,  and  cut  and  lacerated 
others  in  the  severest  manner,  without  greatly  ac- 
celerating death.  Leeuwenhoeck  had  a  mite  which 
lived  eleven  weeks  transfixed  on  a  point  for  micro- 
scopical investigation.  Le  Yaillant  caught  a  locust  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  after  excavating  the 
intestines,  he  filled  the  abdomen  with  cotton,  and 
stuck  a  stout  pin  through  the  thorax,  yet  the  feet  and 
antennae  were  in  full  play  after  the  lapse  of  five 
months.  A  decapitated  beetle  will  advance  over  a 
table,  and  recognise  a  pr^pice  on  approaching  the 
edge.  Ck)lonel  Pringle  beheaded  several  dragonflies, 
one  of  which  afterwards  lived  for  four  months,  and 
another  for  six;  and,  which  seems  rather  odd,  he 
could  never  keep  alive  those  with  their  heads  on 
above  a  few  days.* 

Some  curious  particulars  connected  with  this  great 
tenacity  of  life  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fothergill.'  A 
friend  being  employed  one  day  in  the  pursuit  of  insects, 
caught  a  large  yellow  dragonfly,  and  had  actually 
fastened  it  down  in  his  insect  box,  by  thrusting  a 
pin  through  the  thorax,  before  he  perceived  that  the 
voracious  creature  held  a  small  fly,  which  still  struggled 
for  liberty,  in  its  jaws.  The  dragonfly  continued  de- 
vouring its  victim  with  great  deliberation,  and  without 
expressing  either  pain  or  constraint,  and  seemed  totally 
unconscious  of  being  pinned  down  to  the  cork,  tiQ  its 
prey  was  devoured,  after  which  it  made  several  despe- 
rate efforts  to  regain  its  liberty.  A  common  flesh-fly 
was  then  presented  to  it,  when  it  immediately  became 
quiet,  and  ate  the  fly  with  greediness ;  when  its  repast 
was  over,  it  renew©!  its  efforts  to  escape.  This  fact 
being  mentioned  to  Mr.  Haworth,  the  late  well-known 
English  entomologist,  he  confirmed  the  truth  of  it  by 
relating  an  additional  circumstance.  Being  in  a  garden 
with  a  friend,  who  firmly  believed  in  the  delicate 
susceptibility  of  these  creatures,  he  struck  down  a 
large  dragordy,  and  in  so  doing  xmfortunately  severed 
its  long  abdomen  from  the  rest  of  its  body.  He 
caught  a  small  fly,  which  he  presented  to  the  mutilated 
insect,  by  which  it  was  instantly  seized  and  devoured; 
and  a  second  was  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Mr. 
Haworth  then  contrived  to  form  a  false  abdomen,  by 
means  of  a  slender  portion  of  a  geranium ;  and  after 
this  operation  was  performed,  the  dragonfly  devoured 
another  small  insect  as  greedily  as  before.  When  set 
at  liberty  it  flew  away  with  as  much  apparent  glee  as 
if  it  had  received  no  injury* 

These  facts,  with  numerous  others  which  will  occur 
to  every  naturalist,  place  it  beyond  doubt,  that  insects 


(1)  Spallanzani's  Tracts,  translated  by  J.  G.  Dalyell,  Esq. 

(2)  Essay  on  Natural  History. 


are  not  only  endowed  with  a  far  greater  portion  of 
vitality  than  vertebrate  animals  possess,  but  that 
they  are  almost  devoid  of  pain  under  inflictions  which 
to  the  warm-blooded  tribes  would  prove  the  most 
excruciating  tortures.  In  all  this  we  see  not  only  a 
wise  but  a  most  merciful  provision  of  the  great  Creator. 
Insects,  above  all  other  animals,  are  exposed  to  the 
greatest  casualties,  not  merely  from  ordinazy  vicis- 
situdes, but  from  others  of  a  peculiar  nature.  The 
felling  of  a  tree  is  sufficient  to  destroy  whole  com- 
munities to  whom  it  is  a  home,  giving  shelter  and  food 
to  thousands :  while  the  burning  of  a  forest  or  the 
herbage  of  a  plain,  is  the  destruction  of  millionB  upon 
mjllions.  It  is  further  ordained  that  insects  should  be 
the  food  of  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  feathered 
creation ;  and  that  numerous  tribes  of  their  own  class 
derive  their  entire  sustenance  from  preying  upon  those 
that  are  weaker  or  differently  organized.  Henee  it 
is  that  the  all-wise  Creator  has  mercifully  withheld 
from  them  that  sense  of  pain  and  sufferings  which 
is  so  prevalent  among  animals  of  a  higher  order; 
whose  lives  are,  in  all  probability,  much  longer,  but 
who  feel  at  their  death  an  agony  whidj»  \^  really 
quite  unknown  to  the  "poor  beetle  that  wc  tread 
upon," 

Insects  exhibit  various  passions,  and  these  are  not 
only  manifested  in  their  actions,  but  expressed  by 
gestures  and  noises,  no  doubt  well  understood  by  them- 
selves. Thus,  numerous  beetles,  when  alarmed,  utter 
a  shrill  ciy,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  feeble 
chirp  of  birds.  The  humble  bee,  if  attacked,  will  give 
vent  to  the  harsh  tones  of  anger;  and  the  hive  bee, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  emits  a  shrill  and 
peevish  sound,  which  becomes  doubly  sharp  when  it 
flies  at  an  enemy  or  intruder.  A  number  of  these 
insects  being  once  smoked  out  of  their  hive,  the  queen, 
with  many  of  her  followers,  flew  away;  upon  this,  the 
bees  which  remained  behind  immediately  sent  forth  a 
most  plaintive  cry,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  cheerful 
humming  when  tlieir  sovereign  was  again  restored  to 
them.  'Die  passion  of  hue,  too,  as  well  as  fear,  anger,  and 
rejoicing,  seems,  in  insects,  as  in  birds,  to  be  displayed 
in  song.  The  grasshopper  tribes  are  particularly  famed 
for  these  amorous  ditties,  which  are  often  so  loud, 
monotonous,  and  deafening  in  warm  countries  during 
the  meridian  heat,  as  to  be  productive  of  anything  but 
pleasure.  These  sounds,  however,  proceed  only  from 
the  males;  the  females,  fortunately,  not  being  pro- 
vided with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  producing 
them. 

The  affection  of  insects  for  their  young  is  very  con- 
spicuous ;  but  in  the  care  which  they  take  to  lay  their 
eggs  in  such  substances  as  will  afterwards  afford  them 
fitting  sustenance,  we  shall  discern  more  the  effect  of 
instinct  than  of  maternal  affection.  Many  instances, 
however,  may  be  adduced,  in  which  this  natural  passion 
is  in  full  operation.  The  conmion  sand-wasp,  and 
others  of  the  same  species,  having  first  dug  a  cylin- 
drical cavity  of  the  requisite  dimensions,  and  deposited 
an  fi%%  at  the  bottom,  encloses  along  with  it  one  or 
more  caterpillars,  spiders,  or  other  insects,  as  a  pro* 
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viaoB  for  the  TOfong  one  when  hatched,  and  suf- 
fidentlj  abundant  to  nooiish  it  nntil  it  has  attained  its 
full  growtL    Baion  de  Geer  tells  us  of  a  species  of 
field-bug  which  conducts  her  £unily,  (which  generally 
consists  of  thirty  or  forty  young  ones,)  as  a  hen  does 
her  chickens.    She  never  leaves  them ;  and  as  soon  as 
she  begins  to  move,  all  the  little  ones  closely  foUow, 
and,  whenever  she  stops,  assemble  in  a  cluster  around 
her.    One  species  of  spider  lays  her  eggs  in  a  little 
silken  bag,  attached  to  the  extremity  of  her  body; 
and  this  treasure  she  carries  about  with  her  every 
where,  spearing  in  the  greatest  distress  if  in  any  way 
deprived  of  it.    Bonnet  put  this  wonderful  attach- 
ment to  an  affecting  and  decisive  test.    He  threw  a 
spider,  with  her  bag,  into  the  cavern  of  a  large  ant- 
lion,  when  the  distressed  mother,  although  she  might 
have  escaped  by  relinquishing  the  bag,  preferred  bong 
buried  alive,  to  giving  up  that  treasure  which  was 
dearer  to  her  than  existence.    The  care  which  is 
taken  of  their  young  by  such  insects  as  live  in  societies, 
is  well  known ;  but  it  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  under- 
st<x)d,  thaty  among  ants,  as  soon  as  ever  the  female 
has  begun  to  lay  her  eggs,  she  tears  off  the  four  wings, 
which  before  were  her  chief  ornament,  and  devotes 
herself  entirely  to  the  increase  and  preservation  of  her 
family.    M.  P.  Huber  was  more  than  once  witness  to 
this  extraordinary  proceeding.  Lastly,  if  an  ant's  nest 
should  be  disturbed,  the  whole  community  may  be 
instantly  seen  flocking  towards  a  heap  of  little  white 
oblong  bodies,  whose  safety  they  put  every  nerve  in 
iiK)tion  to  secure.  These  bodies  are  the  embryo  young ; 
and,  as  a  proof  of  the  devoted  attachment  which  is 
exhibited  for  them,  an  observer,  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, having  cut  an  ant  in  two,  the  poor  mutilated 
animal  did  not  relax  in  its  affectionate  exertions. 
With  that  half  of  the  body  to  which  the  head  remained 
attached,  it  contrived  to  carry  off  ten  of  these  white 
masses  into  the  interior  of  the  nest,  before  itself 
expired!* 

Insects  experience  oH^er  as  well  as  love ;  and,  sur- 
prising as  it  may  seem,  their  little  bodies  are  frequently 
exercised  in  cruelty.  The  orator  mantis  is  of  «o  un- 
natural a  disposition,  that,  if  in  a  state  of  captivity, 
it  will  actually  destroy  and  devour  its  own  species, 
fighting  with  the  utmost  fury,  until  death  shsJl  ter- 
minate the  battle.  Koesel,  who  kept  some  of  these 
insects,  observes  that,  in  their  mutual  conflicts,  their 
manoeuvres  very  much  resemble  those  of  hussars  fight- 
ing with  sabres;  and  sometimes  one  cleaves  the  other 
through  at  a  single  stroke,  or  severs  the  head  from 
the  body.*  The  manners  of  the  scorpion  are  equally 
fierce  and  revolting.  Not  only  is  it  dangerous  to  its 
eneniies,  but  also  terrible  to  its  own  species ;  so  that, 
out  of  one  hundred  of  these  insects,  which  Maupertuis 
enclosed  together  in  a  vessel,  such  was  the  bloody 
secne  that  ensued,  that,  in  a  few  days,  only  fourteen 
remained  alive,  having  killed  and  devoured  the  rest  of 
ikek  companions !  Q.  Q. 


(1)  Klrb^r  and  Spenee.    Introd.  to  Entoau 
lii  Mbxm'M  Zook^gy. 


HABBY  SUMNEB*S  BEYEKOEL 
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chapteb  xn. 

•<  At  wen  I  trust 
Tliat  fight  he  will,  and  fight  he  muiL* 

As  Mr.  Browne  was  not  of  the  party  on  its  return,  it 
was  arranged,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Feri- 
gord  and  disappointment  of  his  wife,  that  he  should 
occupy  the  Duchess  of  Harddweir's  carriage  in  soli- 
tary grandeur,  and  that  his  own  carriage  should  con- 
vey to  Hyde  Park  Gardens  the  rest  of  the  party.  As 
Mr.  Perigord's  pair  of  greys  whirled  them  through 
the  brilliantly-lighted  streets  of  the  metropolis,  Harry 
Sumner  maintained  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  conver- 
sation, which  kept  the  two  young  ladies  in  paroxysms 
of  laughter ;  her  grace  being  fast  asleep.  Lady  Emma 
was  alt(^ther  bewildered.  She  could  with  difficulty 
bring  herself  to  believe,  that  she  was  listening  to  the 
same  individual  who  sat  next  to  her  at  dinner.  It 
wanted  but  this  addition*  to  his  graceful  exterior  and 
polished  manners,  to  blow  iato  a  flame  an  emotion, 
the  sparks  of  which  had  probably  fallen  into  Lady 
Emma's  heart  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  day.  Pique  is 
almost  as  prolific  a  source  di  love  as  pity  in  the  bosom 
of  the  female  sex.  Harry  Sumner's  indifference  and 
abstraction  during  dinner,  prepossessing  as  was  eveiy 
thing  ebe  about  him,  had  given  rise  to  sensations  in 
a  lady  of  a  jealous  and  vain  temperament,  which  the 
profoundest  homage  would  possibly  have  failed  to 
kindle. 

"  What  a  strange  fellow  you  are,  Harry !"  said  his 
sister,  as  she  subsided  from  a  hearty  laugh,  '^  Hamlet's 
melancholy  seems  to  have  taken  yours  away.  To 
have  seen  you  an  hour  or  two  ago,  one  would  have 
thoaght  that  laughing  was  not  in  your  hst  of  capabi- 
lities. I  thought  you  never  were  going  to  laugh 
again." 

"  Tis  strange,"  he  replied,  '*  the  reaction  of  the 
mind,  I  suppose,  after  deep  dejection.  Man  is  a  two- 
legged  kaleidoscope — at  one  moment  black,  and  brown, 
and  purple,  and  fJl  manner  of  sober  hues ;  give  him  a 
shake,  and  lo !  crimson,  and  yellow,  and  scarlet,  and 
blue,  and  colours  so  bright  that  one  can  scarcely  look 
at  them.  A  sentiment  for  Hamlet,  eh  1  Lady  Emma  P" 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  think,"  replied  that  lady ; 
"  but  this  I  know,  that  Mr.  Sumner  at  the  dinner- 
table,  and  Mr.  Sumner  now,  are  two  different  per- 
sons." 

"  And  which  of  the  two  do  you  prefer  P"  he  in- 
quired. 

Lady  Emma  turned  her  head  away,  and  replied, 
"  Neither !" 

Mrs.Perigord  had  now  fallen  into  a  fit  of  musing;  and 
a  vision  had  presented  itself  to  her  brother's  memory, 
which  would  probably  have  checked  the  current  of  his 
conversation  for  a  while,  leaving  the  snores  of  the 
duchess  the  sole  dbturbers  of  the  silence,  when,  for- 
tunately, the  carriages  drew  up  at  Mr.  Perigord's  door. 
The  absence  of  the  ladies,  who  had  withdrawn  in  order 
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to  dbencambec  tkonadlreB.  of  iheir  naUjC^oors  ap- 
parel, afforded  Mr^engQcd  ike  o^^rtimity  of  renew- 
ing with  his  brother-in-Iaar  the  after-dinner  conversa- 
tion. "  Were  you  aetiona^''  h^  inquired,  '*  in  refusing 
to  stand  for  Bribeworth  ?" 

"  Quite/'  rapliad  Stumar ;  "  bst  aspponng  I  do, 
what  dboofr  raj-  exasnination  P  The  election  will  be 
aliBosI  QD  the  saaoe  duf  with  it.'* 

'^TVoe;  tfaxt  was  an  nalseky  aocitet  of  jovs, 
Sumner.  Baw  Ai  jm.  contrive  it?  1  made  cevtaia 
of  joir  fifst. 

*  Berigord!"  said  Sumer  8*enlgr> ''  jov  «ifl  s^ 
easly  ebfige  me  by  ncreF  mea^Bing  tkat  subjeet. 
InferiDntioR  wbieh  I  keep  from  my  sister  and  mother, 
I  am  not  Iftely  to  eemmmicBte  to  any  one  eke.'" 

"  You're  young.  Simmer — you're  young,'*  loplied 
Mr^Ferigord ;  ^  yo«  will  Jiot  have  been  in  parUamoit 
manymonlhs,  bclbfe  youwiH  httv«  discovered*  that 
there  are  mimy  subjeflffts  which  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  keep  from  women,  wliich  it  would  bo  both  wise  and 
expedknt  to  eonide  to  a  Mend  of  the  «thisr  vex./*- 

Hatny  Sumner  regarded  his  wise  farotiitr-fli-hHr  for 
a  seeond  or  two  with  a  scrutimeing  and  thoaghtfnl 
gaae.  At  length  he  said  slowly,  aiMi  in  a  teneef  voice 
sl^^tly  impaBsnmed^  **  1  wodd  as  book  eoifide  my 
dearest  secret  to  juv  wife,  Porigovd^  aa  to  the 
warmest  mole  fiiendf  I  ever  had;  ay — and  a  great 
dial  sooner." 

**  Well,  weffl,'*  he  replied,  "  wisdom  comes  with 
years ;  gemis  Is  m  the  cradle.  You  will  think  dMks- 
entiiy  one  dBy" 

"  No,  Perigord,  never,"  was  his  reply — "  «wr  ; 
Mid  if  you  do  not  i^;re&  w^h  me,  I  pity  you — ^and  I 

pity — " 

A  kiadi  dodble  knock  at  the  street  door  pieveated 
the  condusion  of  iAas  sentence. 

**  Who  can  be  coming  here  at  this  hour?*'  ex- 
daomed  Mr. Perigord;  ''It  must  be  some  message 
from  the  premier.  Am  I  then  to  understand  that 
you  will  be  a  candidate  for  Bribeworth  ?"* 

*'  If  at  tiberty  to  vote  according  to  my  eonseienee." 

"  That  of  coarse,"  said  Mr.  Perigord. 

The  servant  now  entered  the  room,  and  handed  a 
card  to  Hany  Sumner,  informing  him  that  the  geui^ 
man  wMed  the  hoiour  ef  seeing  him  about  some- 
thmg  very  partienlar. 

"  Excuse  me  for  a  few  nsnmtes,  Perigord^"  said 
Soraner,  as  he  followed  the  servant  to  the  presence  of 
his  unknown-  viastor. 

The  visitor  into  whose  presence  Harry  was  usheted, 
cEd  not  leave  him  to  commence  the  conversation. 

"  Mr.  Sumner,  I  presume,"  he  observed. 

"  I  am  that  gentleman.  Pray  be  sea^  Colonel 
Flint." 

**  Thank  you ;  my  business  win  not  detain  me  many 
minutes.  The  fact  is— hem  l^-^eviBsh  un^easant — 
uncommoi^  sony  to  make  your  acquaintanco  in 
so  nnfJiBasant  a  business:  but,  my  friend  Mr. 
Browne " 

Snmna  started  as  soon  as  the  name  of  his  eoUi^ 
acquaintance  fell  upon  his  ears,  and  betn^od  a  visible 
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''Thve  is  nolUng  fooMt  in  ^aSendtng  one's 
keno V— hem  !--*-''  repJM  the  Colonel;  ^I  bciiovfr— did 
yon  not  apply— some  dfensive  epithets — ^1  may  say  in^ 
adiiag— to  my  firien^  Mr.  Browne?  Be  haa  placed 
has  hononr  in  my  haada— and*  hem !— I  tUakit  is  my 
daty— at  leaat— hem  I  1  hnre  no  optifln— I  am  to  re- 
qoixe  yen  to  nnme  aomo  friend  wiih  whom  I  may 
Qommunicafte  en  your  hdaH" 

"^  Do  you  mean  that  Mr.  Branm  ionsta  en  a  nmet- 
iagr  mquared  Sunmer. 

'^I  fear  he  is  iaumivmbly  reaohed — mqdcaaant 
boaiseaai"  replied  the  Colond. 

^  Baa  he  cgqplaaned  to  you  ft%  the  dmBaBBBtasice  ?*' 

**  Fully;— *peit  and  wj^'  were  the  ezpaeaaiQns.'' 

"  Bid  he  tdH  you  that  he  had  the  moment  be&EC 
applied  the  8el£«une  expression^  and  most  untruly, 
toahuiyr 

*^  Untruly !— hemr— did  you  say  untruly  ?  He  did 
not  quite  mention  all  those  pMrticnlan*  Bat,  if  yon 
are  disposed toretraet  tod  apologiae,  Mr. Smnaer — 
hem ! — perh^»  I  might ** 

'^  Do  not  ndatabe  me,  Cokmd,^^  mteocrvpted  Sum- 
ner;  '^I  have  no  uatentian  of  ahrinkihg  from  anything 
recused  of  a  gentleman,  i  emaot  oeitaii^  arraage 
to  stand  in  auetal  eombat  with  one  whom  I  have 
known  for  several  years»  witii  indifTeience.  I  would 
do  anything  to  avoid  so  mi8end)le  an  alternative. 
Bat,  I  am  really  unable  to  retract,  under  the  eircna- 
stanccs.  If  lU^.  ]&rawne  will  witikbaw  the  expies- 
sians  he  a^riied  to  alady,  I  will  tell  him  that  I  am 
extremdy  sorry  for  hnring  said  anything^  offinisive  to 
him;  and  that  it  ia  faithcst  frank  my  wish  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort." 

^  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Sumner,"  replied  liic  Cobnel, 
'*  my  friend  wBl  not  be  satisfied  with  that.  May  I  beg 
you  to  name  your  friend  ?" 

**  Are  you  walking,  Cohmel  Flint  P'  inquired 
Sumner. 

"  My  cab  is  at  the  door,"  replied  the  Colonel;  "  if 
your  would  like  to  see  your  friend  this  evening,  and 
will  do  me  the  honour  of  aecepting  a  seat  by  my 
side,  I  shall  be  Irnppy  to  drive  you  wherever  you  may 
direct." 

«  Thank  you, "  said  Sumner ;  « I  wiU  do  myself  the 
pteaause  of  aceepting  year  offer;  I  think  we  diall  find 
a  gentleman  at  the  House  whom  I  will  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  circumstances,  and  yon  muat  settle  it 
between  you.'* 

Not  many  minutes  had  elapsed  before  the  Colonel 
and  hm  companion  reached  St.  Stephen's.  Sumner 
got  down  at  the  Bouse,  and  entered  in  acacdii  of  Mr. 
D^'Aaroiu.  The  Colonel  drove  to  the  Pariiament  Hotel, 
and  awaited  the  arrival  of  Smnner'a  friend  in  the 
coffee-room. 

"  Why,  you  must  both  of  you  be  madl^'  exclaimed 
Mr.  D'Aaroni,  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  the  particulars 
from  Sumner.  "  You  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  you  arc 
going  to  fight  upon  such  a  pretext  as  this !" 
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'  ft  is  not  my  wish,'*  replied  Simmer.  *  Bwwne 
9eem9  bent  on  it,  and  so  does  liis  second— a  guupuw- 
defy  foionel" 

'*(%,  M  we  must  see  to  that!**  eaceiaimed'  Ifr. 
D'Aaroni.  "Duels  are  onfy  fit  fbr  strnpletans^  at 
beat;  Irat  npon  such  gnnmds  as  tbesc!— *Tb 
dMshr 

"  YoQ  most  not  oompromne  me,  howeyer,"  inter- 
ptBod  Simmer;  •  but  I  may  depend  on  yam"  not  doing 
tint.  Mfnd,  anything  except  retractmg  the  epithets 
I  ippQed  t&Browne's  observations  about  Lady  Agnes, 
miss  he  withdraws  them." 

Hqs  cemmissioned,  Mr.  D'Aaram  shook  hands 
vitk  fais  pRDerpal,  observn^,  '*  1  hope  aB  will  end 
vril,  my  dear  fdkrw :  but  a  cantankerous  second  can 
alvajs  hinder  a  peaoeable  arrangement.^* 

As  soon  as  Sonmer  was  left  to  himself,  such  a  mat- 
nUxk  of  subjeeto  pressed  tnmnltuoosly  on  his  mind, 
tlukt  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  distinguisk  any 
partkmlar  one.  M  length,  by  wsj  of  fixing  some  of 
the  pbantora  crowd,  he  embodied  them  in  the  foDow- 
in»  solilociuy  r^ — 

"Next  week,  perhaps,  no  more  ?— ^ut  of  bebig. 
This  maming  on  terms  of  amity — to-morrow  his  pistol 
pointed  at  my  heart  or  head ! — And  she  will  marry,  of 
worse— J&nyf  Shall  I  be  conscious  of  it?  Psha, 
what  a  fool  I  anr !  Come  what  may,  I  fire  in  the  air; 
ff  iff— may  God  fbrgire  him  and  me  !**  And  tftcn  the 
boundless  impenetrable  invisible  future  loomed  before 
liutt,  and  he  could  not  detect  even  a  gliimncr  of  a 
iiope— not  one  faintest  ray  of  fight,  streaming  from 
that  rast  obseore. 

The  moon  rode  high  in  the  calm  blue  hearen.  The 
dark  pile  of  the  venerable  Abbey,  silent  as  the  tomb, 
seemed  to  be  mntely  listening,  if  so  be  it  might  catch 
nse  echoes  of  compline  chaunts  and  sweetest  vigils, 
loD^  since  hushed  within  its  precinets ;  while  the  still 
moonlight  ^stened  upon  the  summits  of  its  pbmades 
Ktd  spires,  Ske  the  smile  of  those  who  fall  asleep  in 
Cbrat. 

But  the  upward-reaching  spires,  roofs  and  pinnaclbs 
of  tkat  hallowed  fiibric,  the  silver  moonlight  uniting 
thraas  it  were  with  the  heaven  above,  as  though 
sjnbolica!  of  the  spirit  of  love  and  fedth,  struggKng 
np  to  God  from .  the  dark  material  mass  below,  pos- 
sessed no  meaning  for  Sumnrr.  He  had  never  learned, 
abs!  to  look  npon  churches  in  any  higher  light  than 
u  convenient  buildings  for  sabbatical  prayer  and 
preaching.  As  the  earthly  symbols  of  the  eternal  home 
of  the  Redeemed — the  heavenly  Jerusalem — buildings 
set  apart  to  such  holy  uses  that  every  stone,  every 
^wam  is  haDowed ; — ^where  the  services  of  Heaven  are 
without  ceasing  celebrated  under  material  veils ; — ^the 
place  of  the  altar  and  the  sacraments ; — where  the 
drareh  visible  and  the  Church  invisible  hold  rapt  com- 
nranion :  never  had  he  been  taught  to  look  upon  them 
in  such  a  light  as  this.  If  he  had,  he  would  not  have 
been  treading  the  precincts  of  the  abbey  chnrch  and 
tile  pariiamcnt-housc,  in  bitterness  of  soul,  uncertain 
whether  another  hour  might  not  find  him  pledged  to 
mortal  eombat  with  a  fellow-man.     Never  would  it 


havo'  cost  mm  a  momentf  s  anxiety  or  crouiH^  whether 
ha  shmdd  obej  a  wretdmd  conveatibnafifty  of  soeietj, 
or  eommifr  a  deaStj  sin.  He  wonld  have  sujbmitted 
to  any  humiliation  rather  than  break  the  hnr  of  loive. 
Tei  he  experienoed  an  irresistible  lepagnsnee  and 
amrion  to  tile  deed  he  meditated;  he  felt  it  was  a 
Giirae;  but  oouM  not  own  it  to  himself.  And  fSds 
increased  a  hundred-fold  the  distress  of  mmd  with 
which  the  mere  probabHil^  of  having-  to  take  part  m 
an  aSair  of  this  nature  afflSeted  hhn.  He  consoled 
himself,  however,  by  ti»  resebtion  not  to  f&e  at  his 
antagonist ;  and  restlessly-  walking  to  and  fro  on  the 
paranwnt  of  the  square,  awaited  Mr.  jyAarom. 

After  watting  about  five  minutes,  Sr.  lyAsfoni 
approaehed  him  with  a  hnmed  step;  he  appeared  to 
be  in  a  state  of  eonsiderable  exeftement ;  his  face  was 
finahed,  and  his  eyes  wore  that  glassy  brilliancy 
which  is  often  ooeasioned  by  a  long  and  animated 


"  I  have  nearfyquBireMedwith  that  ll^low  myself," 
he  said ;  '^Gunpowdery,  indeed !  The  fellow  talks  as 
if  men  were  a  herd  of  soulless  bmtes.  I  beMeve  it 
would  exeiie  about  as  strong  an  emotion  in  him,  if 
you.  er  Mr.  Browne  were  to  be  shot  to-morrow,  as  if 
he  were  to  see  a  pig  killed.*' 

"  TheS)  we  are  to  fight  F**  iBtermpted  Somner. 

"  No ;  he  is  to  see  Mr.  Browne  this  evenmg,  and 
meet  me  to-morrow  here,  at  three  o'cledc,**  replied 
Mr.D'Aaraiii.  ''I  hope  what  I  have  said  will  lead  to 
a  reoonoiiialioB,  as  far  as  Browne  is  coneemed:  of 
that  brute,  with  his  swagger,  and  haw— haw,  and 
DMHastladn,  i  have  no  hope." 

**The  suspense  is  formidabie.  But  I  am  deeply 
obhged  to  you»  D'Aaroni,  for  the  interest  you  have 
aliown>  in  the  matter,  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken," 
said  dnmner. 

"  No  thanks,  my  dear  Snmner,'*  repHed  Mr. 
D'Aaioni ;  ''  il  you  will  be  in  the  way  about  half- 
past  fiMir,  IwiU  call  and  let  you  know  the  finid  result. 
Qood  m^t ;  I  am  in  hopes  all  will  end  well.** 

And  Hany  Samner  having  shaken  hands  with  the 
eele^rated  nan  who  was  acting  ae  his  friead,  was 
whirled  off  ia  a  hadt  cab  towards  his  sister  s  resi- 
dence. 

**  And  if  you  do  not  %ht— or  if  you  survive  the 
duel,  Mr.  Harry  Sumner,'*  soliloquised  D'Aaroni,  "  the 
son  of  Israel  has  a  better  chance  of  your  vote  in  this 
precious  club  of  foobi,  than  the  respectable  and  rising 
Mr.  Pcrigord." 

ChaftkbXIII. 


**  '  for  nought  but  love 

Cui  nnwar  love,  and  rrader  blfis  Mcur*." 

TBOMsos't  Smmnm. 


(SpHmg.) 


As  soon  as  Mr.  Pcrigord  understood  from  the 
domestic,  who  had  been  commissioned  by  Hany 
Sunmer  with  the  message,  that  his  brother-in-bw  was 
compelled  to  accompany  the  gentleman  who  had 
called  npon  him,  and  would  return  in  about  half  an 
hour,  having  perambulated  the  room  a  few  minutes  to 
conclude  the  deep  musing  in  'tdiich  he  had  been  occu- 
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pied,  be  joined  the  ladies  in  the  saloon.  Mrs.  Sunmer 
had  long  since  retired  to  rest.  "  Her  Sonmolency  " 
anddaaghter,  having  partakenof  some  light  refreshment, 
were  preparing  to  depart*  The  former  had  for  some 
time  been  keeping  up  an  ineffectual  straggle  with 
some  unforeseen  power,  which  was  forcibly  dragging 
her  away  into  the  region  of  slumbers.  The  faint 
raising  of  her  eyelids,  and  abrupt  and  sonorous  termi- 
nation of  a  heavy  breathing  at  that  very  crisis  when 
in  another  second  it  must  have  become  a  snore,  were 
the  evidences  of  what  it  cost  her  to  keep  up  the  contest 
with  an  adversary  which  was  evidently  overpowering 
her.  At  length  the  failing  vitality  of  tiie  eydids,  and 
the  pore  decided  character  of  the  breathing,  afforded 
but  too  conclusive  proof  that  her  only  safety  lay  in 
flight.  Lady  Emma,  too,  experienced  a  sense  of 
weariness  in  the  absence  of  Harry  Sumner  and  Mr. 
Browne.  Mr.  Perigord  was  taciturn ;  Mrs.  Perigord's 
society  was  for  some  reason  or  other  uninteresting 
to  both  mother  and  daughter ;  so  that  the  latter  was 
the  first  to  propose  the  expediency  of  moving  home- 
wards, remarking, 

*^  That  man — ^what  is  his  name  ? — Shakspeare's  plays 
are  so  fatiguing.  There  is  no  music  mxc  dancing  in 
them  to  keep  one  awake." 

"  I  think  as  you  do,  my  dear.  I  think  that  nasty 
Hamlet  amongst  the  bones  q\iite  disgusting,"  chimed 
in  her  grace. 

Lucy  Perigord  fixed  her  huge  blue  eyes,  with  an 
expression  of  wonderment,  upon  mother  and  daughter, 
and  bade  them  adieu.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Perigord 
found  herself  alone  with  her  husband,  she  drew  a  chair 
dose  to  the  one  on  which  he  was  seated ;  and,  resting 
her  clasped  hands  gently  on  his  shoulder,  "  George, 
dear,"  she  said,  "how  long  a  time  Harry  is  detained ! 
Did  he  say  when  he  thought  he  should  be  back  ?  I 
hope  nothing  is  the  matter !" 

"I  can  give  you  no  information.  I  do  not  reckon 
too  great  openness  amongst  your  brothei^s  failings," 
replied  Mr.  Perigord.  At  the  same  time  he  took  his 
wife's  small  white  hands  in  lus  own ;  and  with  a  touch 
which  shot  a  thriU  of  (pleasure  through  her  whole 
frame,  gently  removing  them  from  his  shoulder,  "  My 
dear  Lucy — "  he  began 

Warmly  she  pressed  the  beloved  hands  that  held 
her  own ;  and  upon  her  husband's  neck  she  would  have 
given  some  relief  to  the  pent-up  affections  of  her 
loving  heart. 

"  No,  my  dear — ^I  mean — do  not  you  think ?  " 

he  continued^  "  at  least,  I  feel  the  heat  of  the  evening 
intolerably  oppressive;  do  not  youP"  And  gently 
withdrawing  his  hand,  he  left  his  wife's  hands  dasped, 
and  herself  transfixed  in  speechless  astonishment. 
The  smothered  flame,  unable  to  escape,  choked  back 
at  eveiy  aperture,  began  to  prey  upon  herself. 

Blind  man !  Tor  how  can  he  see,  who  cannot  love 
another  than  himself  P 

Even  if  Mr.  Perigord  had  raised  his  eyes  from  the 
columns  of  the  Times  newspaper,  which  he  chanced  at 
the  time  to  be  perusing,  he  would  not  have  observed 
that  beauteous  image  of  a  heart,  that  loved  even  more 


deeply  than  it  eiq>ressed,  a  prey  to  the  most  violent 
emotions.  She  was  looking  a  little  aside  from  him, 
with  a  fixed  and  glassy  gaze,  like  that  dead  calm  in 
which  the  sea  at  times  mirrors  the  blue  heaven  when 
a  storm  is  gathering  in  the  far  west.  The  blue  veins 
in  her  forehead  were  unnaturally  swollen;  the  turbid 
life-current  beat  in  visible  pulses  beneath  her  fair  skin; 
her  heart-throbs  were  audible,  and  her  quivering  lips 
forcibly  compressed,  as  though  some  rebellious  feelings 
were  struggling  for  expression.  Eor  several  seconds, 
it  may  have  been  minutes,  she  maintained  the  unequal 
contest.  At  length  she  found  that  she  could  do  so  no 
longer.  Willingly  would  she  have  severed  her  right 
hand  from  her  wrist,  to  have  utterly  forced  back  and 
hidden  out  of  sight  every  emotion  that  was  now- 
rending  asunder  her  heartstrings.  But  it  was  im- 
possible. In  spite  of  herself,  her  feelings  could  be 
withheld  no  longer ;  and,  raising  her  kerchief  to  her 
eyes,  she  broke  forth  into  a  paroxysm  of  tears. 

Mr.  Perigord  happened  to  be  reading  a  part  of  a 
speech  of  Mr.  D'Aaroni's  in  the  House  on  the  previous 
evening;  and  a  slight  smile  expressed  his  relish  of  its 
humour.  He  raised  his  eyes  slowly  from  the  paper,  not 
being  quite  certain,  at  first,  whether  they  were  the 
sounds  of  laughter  or  weeping  that  met  his  ear ;  and, 
observing  how  matters  stood,  he  started  to  his  feet,  and 
dashed  the  paper  on  the  table;  and,  with  his  thumb  and 
fore-finger  dangling  his  massive  gold  vratch-guard,  as 
he  walked  hurriedly  to  and  fro  in  the  room, — 

"  On  my  honour,  Lucy,"  he  said  with  some  vehe- 
mence, "  I  used  to  fancy  myself  the  most  placid  and 
amiable  of  men.  You  are  literally  changing  me  into  a 
passionate  one.  I  cannot  endure  this,  upon  my  word 
I  cannot  I " 

"  Oh,  my  husband,  I  ask  you  a  thousand  pardons  !" 
exclaimed  the  poor  girl,  raising  her  tearful  eyes  and 
clasped  hands  up  towards  him,  in  an  attitude  of 
anxious  entreaty,  and  her  words  interrupted  with 
irrepressible  sole.  "Do — do — ^forgive  me!  I  know 
how  annoyed  you  must  be.  I  will  gain  strength  in 
time.  Oh  that  you  could  have  seen  how  I  struggled  to 
prevent  it!  I  never  knew  myself  thus  before.  There 
must  be  a  cause.  Porgive  me,  George !  I  am  only  a 
woman,  you  know.  I  cannot  be  as  strong-minded 
as  you." 

"  Well,  well,  my  dear,  for  heaven's  sake,  dear  up," 
he  replied.  "  If  that  eccentric  brother  of  yours  had  not 
gone  dancing  off  at  this  unseasonable  hour,  this  scene 
had  been  avoided ; — what  think  you,  Lucy  P  " 

Such  a  smile  as  Mr.  Perigord  saw  not  struggled 
through  her  tears  as  she  inquired, — 

"What  did  you  say,  George?  What  has  become 
of  Harry?" 

"  He  and  I  shall  not  hit  it,  I  foresee,"  answered 
her  husband;  "if  it  were  not  for  his  great  speaking 
powers,  which  I  expect  will  produce  a  sensation  in 
the  House,  I  really  think  I  should  get  another 
candidate  for  Bribeworth." 

"  In  the  room  of  Harry!"  exclaimed  Mrs. Perigord. 

The  observation  did  not  appear  to  reach  him. 

"  It  will  be  all  I  shall  be  able  to  do,"  he  continued, 
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in  a  Lalf  musing  strain,  ^to  oust  that  Wliigliiig; 
he  is  a  dever  fellow,  especially  on  the  hustings.  I 
don't  beliere  money  will  do  it,  unless  some  snch 
candidate  as  Snmner  be  pitted  against  hhn.  Tes, 
Lacy,  joor  brother  is  the  man!  Such  speeches  were 
never  before  heard  in  the  'Union.'  I  heard  one 
myself,  and  own  it  was  very  creditable.  But  his 
movements  are  so  eccentric." 

"  How  do  you  mean  P  in  what  way  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Perigord. 

Mr.  Perigord  looked  abstractedly  at  his  wife  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  then  proceeded, — 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  to  make  of  him ;  queer — 
veiy.  Gets  plucked  instead  of  a  first.  Then  there  is 
some  mysterious  reason  for  it,  to  be  told  to  nobody. 

"Might  he  not  think  the  same  of  you,  George?" 
interposed  his  wife;  "you  induced  mnmTna  to  sign 
some  important  papers ;  neither  she  nor  I  am  to  say 
a  word  of  it  to  Hwry." 

"  For  whose  benefit  is  that,  Mrs.  Perigord  ?  "  he 
inquired. 

**ph!  yes,  T  know  that,  my* dear  husband;  but 
wliy  not  think  that  he  may  have  as  good  a  reason  for 
hisTcserre?" 

"  K  you  take  my  advice,"  said  her  husband,  "you 
vill  exert  your  influence  to  make  him  a  little  more 
open  to  his  infiitefUial  friends.  You  seem  to  forget  the 
(iiference  in  our  respective  positions.  There  is  some 
mYstery  or  other  agam  this  evening.  Mr.  Browne  sud- 
denly disappears  from  our  party ;  a  gentleman  calls  at 
half-past  10  o'clock,  and  must  see  your  brother  im- 
mediately on  important  business ;  he  too  disappears — 
ii  to  be  back  in  half-an-hour — ^he  is  not  returned  in 
three-quarters ;  and  when  he  does,  take  my  word  for 
it,  there  will  be  more  mystery.  It  will  be  '  out  of  his 
power  to  mention  *  the  circumstances  to  any  one." 

"'Oh,  George  I  do  not  be  so  hard  on  poor  Harry. 
Suppose  it  to  be  so,  he  cannot  help  it,"  suggested 
Mrs.  Perigord. 

"By  the  bye,  it  has  just  struck  me,"  continued  her 
husband,  not  noticing  his  wife's  observation,  "  I  can 
think  of  but  one  sort  of  business  so  urgent,  that  he  is 
likely  to  be  involved  in.  He  must  be  arranging  a 
duel  for  some  one !  Browne's,  you  may  depend  on  it ; 
that  accounts  for  his  sudden  disappearing." 

Mrs.  Perigord  regarded  her  husband  with  a  look  of 
unfeigned  terror,  dismay,  and  beseeching  anxiety; 
bat  she  dared  not  trust  herself  to  unclose  those 
trembling  lips  to  give  utterance  to  even  so  much  as  an 
exclamation.  She  sat  for  some  time  perfectly  mute 
and  motionless.  The  silence  was  at  length  broken  by 
Mr.  Perigord. 

"  My  dear  Lucy,"  he  said,  "  I  have  set  my  heart 
on  ousting  Sir  Digby.  The  gain  of  that  seat  will  be 
of  more  service  to  me  than  all  my  other  influence 
together.  I  ahnost  doubt  our  success.  I  tell  you 
vbat  I  think  must  be  done.  Pendlcbury  must  be 
inhabited  immediately.  You  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
fete  the  more  influential  electors;  and  Harry  must 
^  much  amongst  them,  and  moke  himself  as  accep- 
table as  he  can,  if  he  please." 


"Oh!  I  shall  be  so  delighted,  George,  dearest!" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Perigord ;  "  When  shall  we  leave 
London?** 

"  I  think  it  ^oold  be  as  soon  as  yon  oonveniently 
can,  my  dear ;  should  it  not  P  "  i 

"But  will  it  suit  your  engagements,  dearest  ?*• 

"  Oh !  me, — ^no.  You  must  not  think  of  me ;  my 
leaving  town  just  now  is  out  of  the  question.  'Tis  im- 
possible. I  ought  to  have  been  at  the  House  to-night." 

Poor  Mrs.  Perigord!  must  not  even  a  delusion 
console  her  for  more  than  a  few  seconds  at  a  time  ? 
Why  do  these  momentary  phantom  visions  of  happi- 
ness play  before  her  soul  at  long  intervals  and  disappear, 
only  to  make  more  hideous  the  night  that  is  deepening 
around  her  ? 

"Oh,  George! "  she  exclaimed,  Teproachfolly,  "we 
have  not  yet  been  wedded  a  fortnight  I " 

"Nonsense,  nonsense,  nonsoise,  my  dear,"  said 
Mr.  Perigord,  laying  an  emphasis  on  the  last  iteration, 
"  I  wonder  you  are  not  more  apt  at  putting  things  in 
their  right  phices.  That  is  all  very. well,  of  course; 
but  a  state  must  come  before  a  househohi--tt  state 
before  a  household." 

This  was  too  much  for  the  already  sinking  heart  of 
that  loving  bride,  whom  a  splendid  desolation  is  even 
now  overtaking— little  as  she  owns  it  to  herself, 
bitterly  as  she  may  struggle  to  escape  from  it. 

"Excuse  me  for  a  mmute  or  two,"  she  rapidly 
articulated,  and,  hurrying  from  the  room,  she  glided 
up  the  bright  and  brilliant  staircase  into  her  apart- 
ment, locked  the  door,  and,  falling  on  her  knees  and 
burying  her  face  in  her  hands  and  drooping  hair,  wept 
long  and  bitterly ;  ejaculating  ever  as  her  heart-deep 
sobs  permitted, 

"O  my  good  God !  support  me!  teach  me  how  I 
may  best  please  Thee!  Am  I  guilty?  what— oh! 
what  should  I  do  ?  " 

Not  as  yet  well  versed  in  the  blessed  aids  of 
religion,  she  nevertheless  addressed  a  fervent  appeal 
for  aid  to  heaven,  in  the  Holy  Name ;  and  her  pent 
up  and  overflowing  emotions  having  now  experienced 
relief,  she  felt  somewhat  composed  and  reassured; 
and  when  her  brother's  knock  sounded  loudly  at  the 
door  and  reverberated  through  the  house,  she  was 
prepared  to  return  to  the  drawing-room,  in  the  hope 
of  another  source  of  anxiety  being  removed. 

To  judge  from  her  brother's  countenance  when  he 
entered,  it  might  have  been  concluded  that  the 
business  that  had  engaged  him,  whatever  it  was,  had 
much  amused  him.  Her  quick  perception,  however, 
instantly  detected  in  his  forced  gaiety  and  excitement 
of  manner  a  confirmation  of  her  fears. 

"  Nothing  is  the  matter,  I  hope,  Harry?"  she 
gently  asked. 

"Nothing  very  serious,  I  can  see,"  observed  her 
veiy  sagacious  husband. 

"  Nothing  worse,  Lucy,"  replied  her  brother,  "  than 
a  wretched  misunderstanding  with  Mr.  Browne." 

"Which  means  a  duel!"  (Sumner  started),  "I 
presume,"  suggested  ilr.  Perigord ;  "  you  are  acting 
as  his  second  ? — I  thought  as  mucL" 
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" Y<m  ore  wkkAen,  Poogiir^"  «aa  the  m^-,  ''I 
am  UDT." 

i#  Lucy  Perigord  drew  a  deq>  inspiration,  yQry<€kiii7 
evidoBoii^g  the  lelief  lier  luaihtt'A  denaal  Jaad  oc- 
casioned her. 

"  Mlioin  iuB  he  quacxelled  with  ?  '*  she  inquimd; 

"My  dear  lAxgr^  I  am  not  st  libecty  to  sug/*  he 
replied. 

"A.  woman's  irarioBity ! "  she  said,  gaily ; ''  I  oo^ 
not  to  have  asked  you;  I  mijght  have  known  t^t 
you  would  hare  told  me  if  there  were  not  some 
excellent  isason  for  your  not  dois^  sa  The  bcgr'A 
not  1i«t«nmg  1  WUl  yoR  attend  to  me,  air  P  I  am  not 
going  to  be  ner?ouB  on  the  oooasion,  I  assure  you. 
Light  your  sister's  taper,  Harry,  and  give  her  akiei^. 
before  she  retires  for  the  night." 

Harry  Sumner  hastened  to  obey  his  sister's  request. 

"Another  mystery !"  said  Mr.  Perigorct  whilst  the 
candle  was  bei^g  lifted. 

A  sudden -flush  of  odour  mantled  o?er  Summer^s 
ample  forehead,  as,  resting  the  candlestick  on  the 
iMsi,  and  fixing  his  eyes  sternly  upon.Mr..Perigoi4 
he  said  with  a  slow  articulation, 

"Yes! — You  are  right — Another  mystery  1" 

"Your  mysteries  must  be  very  inoonvenient  to 
^pmuself,  one  would  thixdc;,"  said  Mr  Perigord. 

"You  would  perhaps  depriFe  me  of  Uie  selection 
of  my  own  secrets?"  Sumner  leplied,  with  a  slight 
bittemeas  in  his  tone,  which  was  not  assuaged  when 
bis  brother-in-law  answered : — 

"  Proper  xeserre  I  admire ;  and  am  by  no  means 
partial  to  over -communicativeness.  But  I  am  of 
opinioi),  my  young  friend,  that  it  would  be  wiser  if 
you  were  to  be  more  frank  and  open  to  tome  of 
your  friends — your  more  influential  ones,  I  mean." 

"  Pcridi  inflnrntj^^ ! "  exclaimed  Sumner  indig- 
nantly ;  and  then,  snapping  lus  fingers  in  tiie  air,  lie 
continued,  "That  is  the  worth  of  influence;,  as  you 
call  it,  in  my  estimation.  I  have  no  intention  of 
allowing  society  to  point  out  to  me  those  in  whom  I 
should  oonfide.  I  purpose  retaining  that  right  in  my 
own  hands.  And  it  may  perhaps  spare  jou  the 
trouble  of  being  over-cnhous  in  futon;  to  know  that 
you  are  not  one  of  them,  Perigord.  A  friendship  of 
the  bosom  nature  you  speak  of,  is  not  an  every-day 
occurrence.  It  is  founded  on  an  instinctive  assimila- 
tion  of  tastes  and  feelings — ^indeed^  of  the  whole  inner 
being,  independent  of  will  and  choice." 

"  Good  night,  Harry ! "  said  Mrs.  Perigord,  em- 
bracing her  brother,  and  hastening  away  to  her  roomi 
contriving  to  whisper  as  she  did  ect,  "  I  wish,  dear 
Harry,  you  would  humour  George  more."  She  did 
not  oontrive,  however,  to  escape  her  husband's 
observation. 

"Mrs.  Pedgord,  you  will  select  another  oppor- 
tunity for  your  secrets  than  in  my  presence,"  he  said, 
as  a  hue  of  sallow  whiteness  overspread  his  coun- 
tenanoe. 

"  Your  wife  was  imploring  me  to  yield  more  to 
you,  sir!"  Sumner  re^ed,  with  an  excitement  of 
manner  and  gesture  which  terrified  his  gentle  sister. 


TheaikBr  candlestick  with  iis  appnztenanoeB  shook 
and  rattled  in  her  trembling  hand;  and  her  teiror 
was  not  diminished,  when  he  continued  in  a  atill 
maze  impaasioned  manner:  "Her  exquisite  gentle- 
ness may  do  it;  but  I  could  .as  easily  swallow  the 
Thames,  as  give  in  to  and  bumour  your  absurd  self- 
importance." 

"Or  as  assume  modesty  and  politeness,  I  appre- 
hend!" relied  Mr.  Pengord,  with  pecfect  self- 
possession  and  calmness. 

The  per^iration  stood  out  in  big  drops  on  Sumner's 
noble  forehead,  and  indicated  the  tumult  of  excite- 
ment that  was  raging  within.  He  swept  his  hair 
from  bis  brow  with  one  movement  of  lus  hand ;  his 
eyes  feU;  various  expression^  satirical,  regretful, 
sorrowful,  doubtful,  resolute,  played  about  his 
features ;  until,  raising  lus  eyes,  and  directing  them 
upon  his  brother-in*law  with  that  look  of  openness 
and  generosity  which  only  tiiey  could  wear,  be 
extended  his  hand  to  him,  saying 

"Forgive  me,  Perigord — forgive  me.  I  expressed 
myself  in  an  uiq>ardonably  rude  manner.  It  is  no 
excuse,  but  it  will  perhaps  show  you  that  it  was 
inadvertent,  when  you  know  that  my  inter?icw  this 
evening  has  thrown  me  into  a  great  state  of  excite- 
ment.   You  shall  know  the  nature  of  it  shortly." 

"I  am  satisfied,  Mr.  Sumner,"  he  r^[>lied,  "but  I 
must  caution  you,  that  if  I  am  often  to  be  subjected 
to  this  sort  of  thing,  not  even  your  near  relationship 
to  MrsL  Perigord  will  induce  me  to  place  myself 
within  reach  of  it." 

It  was  on  Sumner's  tongue  to  inform  his  stately 
relative,  that  there  could  be  no  imaginable  distance 
out  of  reach  of  it  so  far  removed  that  he  should  not 
rqjoioe  to  liear  of  his  having  availed  himself  of;  but 
the  sweet  toned  entreaty  of  his  sister  still  lingered 
in  gentle  echoes  in  his  ears,  and  he  controlled 
himself. 

"Good  night,— good  night,  Perigord,"  he  said 
hastily.  "  It  would  pain  me  greatly  to  quanel  with 
my  sister's  husband." 

"A  word,  Sumner,  before  you  go,"  said  Mr.Perigord. 
"I  want  JOU  to  do  me  and  yourself  a  favour;  and 
that  will  explode  all  differences  instantly." 

"Anything  I  can  do,"  replied  Sumner. 

"  Shall  you  mind  taking  a  little  trouble  during  your 
sojourn  at  Bribcworth,  to  make  yourself  popular 
amongst  the  electors?  "  inquired  Mr.  Perigord. 
"  Lucy  is  going  down  with  you  to  help  you.  Unless 
something  of  the  sort  be  done,  I  shall  not  save  the 
borough." 

"  My  going  up  for  my  degree,  in  October,  will  be 
out  of  the  question  if  I  do,"  he  answered. 

"  Not  if  you  have  not  fixed  your  heart  on  your 
dass,"  suggested  his  selfish  brother-in-law.  "  It  is  of 
very  secondary  importance." 

"  You  did  not  seem  to  think  so — ^"  Sumner  began ; 
but,  correcting  himself  "As  far  as  it  concerns  myself 
alone,"  he  proceeded,  "it  is  a  matter  of  complete 
indifference  to  me ;  but  I  fear  niy  mother  and  Lucy 
will  be  disappointed." 
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« Ik^  ^^bea  fixcj  laaw  tlie  jmauk^  wqn^iwtoi  the 
aqxure  of  BiibewortL  "I  oonfess  I  ^wisk  joa  had 
been  assQOoessfal  the  dtiier  di^  v  every  tme  mwh 
sore  yoa  would.  But  if  otit  choice  lies  between 
losing  the  borough  or  your  dass^  if  you  yourself  are 
mdzferent  to  the  lattiv,  I  cannot  have  a  momenta 
daubt  whibk  ahoald  yield— can  you  ?  " 

"If  I  an  to  eutar  0n  a  parliamentaiy  lif£»"  was  the 
FBpiy. 

I  '*KyougoiBtopaiil!iaBieiit!''exdaiinedMr.Pen9Qrd» 
|i  "I  gfaouM  hqpe  yqn  do  uQtiawHtHifce  beingqre  of  Ae 
J!  vaste-l3ieirr&iignBioe-«B4iie4eaertw 
j;  ''There  is,  st  least,  one  startling  obstaeie  in  ihe 
I  way,"  he  i^fied.  **The  Kttfc  estate  I  own  is  too 
'  small  for  a  qiudification." 

''You  are  ahready  in  possession  of  a  qualification," 
;    said  the  squire.    "  I  hare  seen  to  that." 

"Excuse  me,  Ferigord,"  replied  Sumner ;  " I  can- 
I  not  hear  of  it.  If  it  be  a  bondjide  transaction,  I  have 
i'  BO  light  to  eipect  so  oostly  a  present  at  your  hands ; 
'    and  if  it  be  not,  it  would  be  still  more  objectionable  to 

■:  «.    It '' 

I  "  Not  so  &rt--^ot  so  fiist,  pn^^*^  interposed  Mr 
'  Perigord.  "Tou^  hnging  at  'VRndmiUs,  friend 
Quixote.  Mrs.  Smnner  has  transfemd  to  me  scxne 
I  shares  in  the  Huxtable  and  Bribeworth  Railway,  and 
;:  I  haTe,  in  retuni,  made  over  to  you  Chipping  Basset, 
I  the  dear  rental  of  which  is  about  310/.  per  annum.** 
I  "Well,  this  is  a  tolerably  extensive  transaction  for 
,  me  not  to  have  heasd  a  word  of,"  said  Sumner. 
I  His  brodier  informed  him  that  he  had  taken  the 
.  precantiim  of  exacting  a  promise  from  Mrs.  Sumner 
'   and  his  aisla;  that  ikej  would  leave  it  to  him  to 

I  name  it  ♦ 

I I  "And  then  oomplain  of  my  nnfiOBmranxoHtiveness 
ij  and  mysteiy ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  am,  then,  to  begin 
;'  it  once  to  pay  my  addresses  te  n^  native  town. 
\   Nothmg  kn:h !    The  election  days  may  chance  just  to 

miss  the  examination.    If  so,  all  will  be  wefl." 
This  concluded  the  conversation.     Sumner  wished 
I  his  intriguing  rdative  easy  repose,  and  retired  for  the 
Ij  night 

I'  Thesli^t  distraction  of  his  thoughts  effected  by 
.    his  oanversation  with  his  brother-in-law,  seemed  to 

increase  tlie  sinking  sensation  he  experienced  as  soon 

as  he  found  himself  alone  in  his  apartment. 
"Here  am  I,"  he  said  to  hinnelf,  "entering  into 

oil  manner  of  ammgements  for  years  to  come ;  and 

the  day  after  to-morrow  1  may  have  altogether  dm- 
;  appeared  from  the  scene.  And  is  one's  life  a  whit 
'    more  secure  at  any  time  ?   K  that  quarrelsome  fellow 

insists  on  fighting,  I  do  not  think  I  can  make  up  my 
'  mind  to  phice  your  happiness,  my  dearest  mother,  at 
i    the  men^  of  Mr.  Browne's  pistoL    Have  I  the  right, 

come  what  may  to  myself  for  declining  the  encounter, 
I  to  ran  the  risk  of  occamoning  such  misery  to  her^-^^ot 
!  tomentionLnEy?  The  world  says.  Yes— I  say,  No. 
!'  What  onffki  I  to  do  ?  What  must  I  do?  I  know 
j,  Mt.  Why  am  I  Tiding  on  the  sea  of  life  in  this 
I  wndess,  reckless  manner  ?  What  is  this  mmpicx 
,  problem  of  which  I  form  a  part,  without  a  piin- 


Gi}A»--a  8taited--«id^  br  ai^tUag'by  iiiiDch  I  «aa 
xnvanably  direet  m^sdf  ?  It  liionld  not  hm  i^us. 
I  wonder  if  iihatt  giorious  cnrate  sf  old  JjnthH  pariah 
could  give  me  inay  information!*  Did  UseliierMii 
what  I  omgTd  i»  do,  no  considen^tion  on  earth  i^ouid 
induce  me  to  swerve.'* 

As  he  said  this  he  rose  from  the  sofo  On  whidi 
he  was  reclining,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
for  a  considerate  time»  deeply  and  ailenCly  mnabg. 
Be  was  aioused  from  his  reverie  by  the  sound  of 
many  clocks  atiiking  the  first  hour  df  the  day;  and, 
MliKg  «n  his  knees,  in  peiloaaed  tis  iusual  evoBDiig 
devotion.  It  was  a  eold  nnd  meacpmsiiw  fonn  he 
used ;  birt  this  was  Idb  misftxltan^  i»t  Ins  fcadft. 
It  was,  however,  w^dst  on  Ins  knees  ihus  engaged 
this  evening,  that  an  eastern  Hgift  seemed  to  ^dwim 
before  him,  and  it  nright  have  been  a  TcSoe,  or 
only  thoughts  of  unusual  vividness,  bat  it  was  to  his 
mind  as  though  one  said»  "  Is  it  nd;  the  next  world 
that  yx>u  shoi^  altogether  live  for  in  this? ** 

"  It  is !  It  is ! "  he  exdaimed  aloud,  as  be  rose 
from  his  knees.  Going  to  the  window,  he  withdrew 
the  gargeoiis  hangings,  and  looking  out  into  the  nighty 
he  saw  the  •calm  moon  shedding  down  its  light  upon 
the  still  metropolis,  from  the  bke  abyss  of  dialaaioe, 
and  1^  bright  myriads  of  suvraundkig  worlds  7  and 
his  imagination  tracked  tbe  round  mnveme  ctf  which 
they  were  all  he  saw.  A  deep  drawn  sigh  escaped 
liim — "What  must  eternity  be  ! "  was  the  question 
he  involuntarily  breathed  forth  into  the  stifl  night 
air;  and,  retiring  from  the  window,  and  re-dosing 
the  curtains,  he  ascended  bis  oouch,  and  saying, 
"  Harry  Sumner,  good  night,"  fell  asleep. 


A  SKETCH  OF  ST.  BEES. 

St.  Bess,  a  very  large  parish  on  the  coast  of  Cmnbor- 
land,  is  so  extensive,  that  besides  the  Umpu  of  White- 
faoven,  which  contains  11)851  inhabitants,  U-eom|niBes 
several  ehapelries  and  tomiships;  the  popnlaAiai  of 
the  whole  parish  being  19,687.  'But  although  the 
parish  is  thus  large,  yet  tte  village,  wiiidi  is  mora 
properly  understood  by  the  name  of  St  Bees»  and 
which  is  the  more  immediate  Bubjeet^of  iMs  sbetch,  is 
comparatively  small,  containing  only  about  1,200 
people. 

It  is  here  tSiat  the  mother  churufa  is  situated ;  and 
so  mucii  is  it  eoasidered  the  parent  by  the  iidutdtants 
of  the  distant  townships,  tha^  if  practiealAe,  -Oey  prsfer 
being  married  there ;  and  on  the  joyous  feslival  of 
Easter,  so  many  resort  thitherto  paortakks  of  the  holy 
communion,  that  the  clergy  find  it  nMaaaary  t»  |Hro- 
vide  an  extra  administniUon  to  enaUe  them  all  to 
oommnmcate. 

A  tourist  seeking  the  villago  of  St.  Bess  will  ere 
long  be  able  to  reach  Hbyoneof  the  nnrnvoasthmads 
of  that  iron  net-work  which  is  now  so  rapid^  disseet- 
ing  our  lovely  eonntiy.  Tiie  line  of  railway  by  which 
he  will  then  travel,  is  being  formed  through  a  valley 
whioh  IS  thus  mentioned  by  Wordsworth :  '*  From 
Whitehaven    to    St.  Bees  extends  a  track  of  level 
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ground  about  Atb  miles  in  length,  wMch  formerly 
must  have  been  under  salt  water,  so  as  to  have  made 
an  island  of  the  high  ground  that  stretches  between  it 
and  the  sea.'*  This  idea  of  the  laureate's  seems  to  be 
corroborated  by  the  appearance  of  the  soil,  and  by  the 
fact  that  some  years  since  an  anchor  was  discovered  in 
the  vale :  and  in  addition  to  these  reasons,  the  term 
"  Isle"  is  used  in  old  documents  when  referring  to  the 
"high  ground  "  mentioned  above. 

There  is  nothing  striking  in  the  appearance  of  the 
village  itself,  but  if  the  day  be  clear,  a  lovely  view  may 
be  ohtained  of  the  Isle  of  Han,  rising  with  its  gilded 
peaks  from  the  dark  sea,  while  to  the  north  the  hazy 
hills  of  Scotland  may  be  disoemed,  and  to  the  south. 
Black  Combe  rears  his  sable  head.  Again,  on  turning 
inland  may  be  perceived  the  rounded  crest  of  Dent, 
and  the  rougher  outlines  of  the  hills  which  encircle 
Lake  Ennerdale,  and  of  some  other  which  stud  the  most 
beautiful  of  English  districts. 

A  walk  of  six  miles  will  be  well  repaid  by  a  sight  of 
"  Woody  Calder."  Passing  through  the  quiet  village 
of  Ciilderbridge,  with  its  pretty  church,  a  secluded 
foot-path  leads  the  tourist  to  the  ivy-grown  remains  of 
a  ruined  abbey,  well  sheltered  by  pine-trees ;  which,  by 
moonlight,  raise  to  the  imagination  processions  of 
cowled  ecclesiastics ;  though  in  reality  those  who  erst 
trode  those  grounds  (when  the  church,  impure  though 
she  was,  had  not  yet  been  pillaged  by  a  godless 
monarch)  are  represented  only  by  the  broad  and 
sombre  shadows  of  oak  or  ash. 

But  to  return  to  St  Bees :  the  place  owes  its  origin  to 
an  Irish  saint  named  Bega,  or  Begogh,  who  crossed 
the  Channel  a.d.  650.  To  preserve  her  memory,  a 
monastery  was  built  here,  (probably  on  the  site  of,  or 
near  the  present  church,)  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Danes  about  a.d.  873 ;  it  was,  however,  restored  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  as  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  St 
Mary  at  York  (having  a  prior  and  six  Benedictine 
monks)  by  William,  Lord  Copeland,  brother  to 
Banulph  de  Meschines,  first  Earl  of  Cumberland,  who 
resided  at  Egremont  Castle — the  ruins  of  which  still 
remain. 

William  de  Fortibus,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  was  also  a 
benefactor  of  this  priory,  which  flourished  till  a.d.  1219, 
when  it  was  pillaged  by  the  Scots.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  again  restored;  for  after  the  rapa- 
cious dissolution  of  monasteries,  we  find  that  Sir  Thomas 
Challoner  held  this  ill-gotten  spoil,  paying  an  annual 
fee-farm  to  the  king. 

In  the  reign  of  Mary  it  was  granted  to  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  and  his  successors,  but  afterwards  passed  to 
the  Wyburghs  (a  family  of  consideration  in  the  county 
at  the  present  day) ;  but  they,  suffering  much  from  the 
Great  Bebellion,  mortgaged  the  property  to  the 
Lowthers,  and  it  is  at  present  held  by  the  head  of  that 
family,  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  who  is  lay  rector  of  the 
parish,  paying  a  small  stipend  to  the  incumbent 

Bespecting  the  foundation  of  the  place  by  St  Bega, 
there  is  more  than  one  legend  in  existence.  That 
most  generally  known  represents  Bega,  an  Irish  ^int, 
as  having  heard  of  the  heathen  darkness  of  this  part  of 
Cumberland ;  on  which  account  she 

*'  Sailed  from  green  Erin  with  bedesman  and  monk/'« 


*  The  Rev.  R.  Parkinson,  B.D.,  has  written  a  poem  founded 
«n  this  legend. 


in  hope  of  gathering  the  inhabitants  into  the  bosom  of 
the  church.  On  her  passage  she  was  overtaken  by  a 
violent  storm ;  falling  on  her  knees,  the  saint  vowed 
that  should  she  be  allowed  to  reach  land,  in  the  place 
where  she  first  trod  should  rise  a  temple  of  worship  in 
honour  of  the  Viigin. 

St  Bega  did  safely  reach  the  shore,  at  the  place 
which  is  now  St.  Bees,  and  her  first  endeavour  was  to 
perform  her  vow.  Speeding  her  way  to  the  lord  of 
Copeland,  she  begged  of  him  to  grant  her  land  suffi- 
cient for  her  purpose.  The  haughty  owner  of  the  soil 
not  only  refused  her  request,  but  when  importuned  by 
the  suppliant  maid,  he  tauntingly  replied,  that  she 
should  have  just  so  much  land  as  was  covered  with 
snow  on  the  morrow.  Now  the  morrow  was  midsum- 
mer. In  full  confidence  of  faith  the  fidr  saint  gave 
herself  to  prayer  till  broke  the  morning's  light,  when 
she  beheld  with  thankful  eyes  that  those  prayers  were 
abundantiy  answered ;  for  farther  than  eye  could  range, 
the  land  was  white  with  "  th'  untrodden  snow."  Thus 
was  there  provided  not  only  a  site  for  building  the 
church,  but  possession  sufficient  for  supporting  those 
who  should  serve  it 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  present  boundary  of 
the  parish  is  most  irregular,  and  even  includes  some 
fields  in  the  Isle  of  Man ;  this  is  popularly  accounted 
for,  by  asserting  that  on  those  places  fell  the  midsum- 
mer snow. 

Another  legend  states  Bega  to  have  been  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  Irish  king,  perhaps  Donald  III.,  who  was  a 
Christian,  and  who  brought  up  his  daughter  in  the 
faith.  From  childhood  she  had  an  ardent  love  for 
"  holy  virginity,"  and  devoted  her  time  to  the  study  of 
religious  books.  Her  beauty  was  celebrated,  and  offers 
of  marriage  were  made  to  her  by  princes  of  all  na- 
tions ;  but,  bent  on  a  monastic  life,  she  refused  them 
all.  So  great  was  her  beauty,  that  the  fame  of  it,  to- 
gether with  reports  of  the  power  and  wealth  of  her 
royal  father,  reached  even  to  the  court  of  Korway. 
The  heir  to  the  throne  desired  earnestly  to  make  Bega 
his  wife;  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Ireland,  and  was 
favourably  received  by  the  king,  whereupon  the  prince 
betook  himself  to  the  Irish  shores  to  wed  the  lovely 


But  his  hopes,  though  apparently  so  near  being 
realized,  were  destined  to  a  far  less  happy  end ;  for  on 
the  evening  prior  to  the  day  on  which  the  dreaded 
ceremony  was  to  be  performed,  the  court  being  sunk  in 
riot  and  drunkenness,  Bega  bethought  herself  how  she 
might  yet  escape.  Having  prayed  for  deliverance,  it  ' 
was  revealed  to  her  that  a  ship  would  be  provided  to  • 
take  her  to  Briton,  and  a  bracelet  was  given  her.  , 
Bising  to  seek  the  promised  vessel,  all  the  portals  fly  i 
open  before  the  mysterious  bracelet,  and,  on  clearing 
the  palace  boundaries,  she  finds  tbc  ship  in  readiness. 

The  voj'age  is  rough,  and  destruction  well-nigh  over-       ' 
whelms  Bega  and  her  companions  on  that  headland 
where,  according  to  a  vow  made  during  the  storm,  she 
built  a  holy  house,  on  the  site  of  which  now  stands  the 
church  of  St  Bees. 

This  legend  places  the  midsummer  fall  of  snow  many 
years  later,  when  De  Meschines  was  Lord  of  Copeland. 
At  a  former  period  De  Meschines  had  been  a  devout 
man,  when,  having  solicited  and  received  six  monks, 
with  their  prior,  from  York,  he  had  placed  them  at 
Kirkby  Begogh,  or  Beacock,  now  St.  Bees^  and  had 
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giTen  tke  town  with  oertaiii  liads  to  "God  and  St 
M117,"  bailding  a  ceU  to  the  honour  of  St.  Bega.  After 
a  time,  howerer,  he  repented,  and  listened  to  the  tales 
thai  wen  told  of  the  monks,  and  entered  into  a  law- 
suit with  them  onaceonnt  of  thelanda.  Hidsommer* 
day  haan^g  been  fixed  for  decision,  the  contending 
parties  met;  when,  lo !  the  whole  cause  of  strife  was 
coTered  with  snow  !  Thus  was  the  suit  miraculously 
ended,  and  De  Mescines  was  leil  to  his  chagrin. 

Haring  seen  what  tradition  says  of  the  founding  of 
St.  Bees*  Abbey,  we  will  now  look  at  its  present  condi- 
tion. Of  Uie  abbey,  strictly  so  called,  all  that  remains  is 
the  name,  which  is  attached  to  a  fimn-house  on  the  north 
tide  ef  ihe  church.  A  ruined  gate-house  was  remoYcd 
about  thirty  yean  ago,  and  thus  the  church  was  left  sole 
lemnant  of  this  once  substantial  establishment. 

Built  of  red  sandstone,  St.  Bees'  ehnreh  consists  of 
a  choir -and  tiansepta,  a  central  tower,  and  nave  with 
sisles ;  its  architectural  styles  are  rarious,  and  contain 
Konnan,  Transition,  and  early  English,  together  with 
more  modem  additions  of  a  character  wholly  unsnited 
to  a  aacr«d  edifice.  The  west  door  is  Norman,  plain 
and  bold,  but,  owing  to  the  soft  nature  of  the  stone,  it 
is  much  injured  by  time.  The  aisles  are  divided  from 
the  nare  by  two  arcades  of  early  English  arches,  spring- 
ing from  pillan  alternately  round  and  octagonal,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  which  is  clustered.  The  windows 
in  the  aisles  are  plain  square  sashes  of  modem  inser- 
tion, and  those  of  the  derestoiy  are  of  about  the  time 
of  the  Belormation. 

The  entine  building  is  in  a  state  much  to  be  deplored. 
The  nave  and  aisles  only  are  used  as  a  parish  church, 
being  open  for  daily  morning  prayer  during  the  terms 
of  the  college ;  the  tower  and  south  transept  are  walled 
off  from  the  nave  and  aisles,  as  well  as  from  the  choir 
and  north  transept,  and  are  used  as  a  receptacle  for  the 
pariah  hearse,  and  also  for  lumber  of  all  kinds.  The 
tower,  which  stands  upon  four  fine  pointed  arches,  is 
only  a  square  in  height,  the  parapet  being  modem  and 
embattled.  There  is  a  staircase  turret  at  the  north-east 
angle,  near  the  entrance  to  which,  ^in  the  north  tran- 
aept,  is  an  ancient  piscina. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  three  beautiful  lancets 
rise  from  a  string,  the  centre  one  higher  than  the 
othen;  in  the  interior,  between  them,  are  two  tiers  of 
niches,  irith  clustered  shafts  and  ornamented  capitals, 
baring  a  common  dripstone  round  the  whole ;  but  these 
windows,  in  common  with  all  othen  in  the  building, 
are  disfigured  by  modem  sashes.  The  north  side  of  the 
cboir  has  lancet  windows,  the  two  nearest  the  east 
being  larger  and  more  ornamented  than  the  othen. 
The  south  side  contains  an  arcade  of  well-moulded 
arches,  evidently  showing  that  a  side  chapel  or  aisle 
▼as  formerly  attached. 

The  font,  which  stands  within  a  rail  at  the  west  end 
of  the  nave,  is  uncommon  in  its  form,  viz.,  that  of  a 
hexagon;  the  beauty  of  it,  however,  is  marred  by  a  coat 
of  paint,  and  the  ancient  drain  is  stopped  and  useless. 

In  the  churchyard  are  two  recumbent  figures, 
eridently  removed  from  altar-tombs,  but  so  much  in- 
jured as  to  be  past  the  hope  of  restoration.  Bosides 
these,  there  are  the  remains  of  two  ancient  crosses  ; 
one,  from  which  it  is  probable  that  the  funeral  service 
was  read,  and  to  which  wonhippera  resorted  for  prayer 
in  times  prior  to  the  Reformation ;  the  other  merely  the 
appropriate  mark  of  some  Christian's  grave. 

VOL.  vn. 


Untn  the  year  1819,  the  choir  of  the  church  had  been 
long  unroofed,  but  in  that  year  it  was  patched  up,  and 
with  the  north  transept  converted  to  the  uses  of  a  col- 
lege for  divinity  students,  which  was  then  founded  by 
the  Bishop  of  Chester,  Dr.  Law,  with  the  consent  and 
co-operation  of  the  late  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  The  choir  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  larger  of  which  is  used  as  a 
college  hall,  the  smaller  as  a  library,  while  the  north 
transept  serves  as  a  lecture-room.  In  the  library  are 
some  good  works,  and  also  a  good  portrait  of  Dr.  Ainger, 
the  firat  principal,  by  Lonsdale,  B.A.,  presented  by  the 
students. 

Those  who  keep  the  required  number  of  four  terms, 
extending  over  a  period  of  two  yean,  are  received  from 
this  college  as  candidates  for  holy  orden.  The  course 
of  study  is  strictly  theological,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  students  is  tested  by  a  searching  examination  of 
^ur  days'  duration  at  the  close  of  each  term.  There 
are  no  other  buildings  than  those  already  named; 
the  men,  therefore,  have  rooms  in  the  village,  hired 
under  a  licence  from  the  principal,  and  thus  aSbrd  a 
source  of  maintenance  to  a  large  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. At  present,  about  one  hundred  men  are  re- 
ceiving lectures  from  the  principal,  (the  Bev.  B.  Par- 
kinson, B.D.,  Canon  of  Manchester,  and  formerly 
Hulsean  Lecturer  at  Cambridge,)  and  from  the  tutor 
and  two  theological  lecturers.  The  principal  is  also 
incumV**t  of  the  parish,  and  the  other  cleigymen  act 
as  his  curates,  as  well  as  assist  him  in  the  college. 

Dr.  Ainger,  the  fint  principal,  died  in  1840,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Bev.  B.  P.  Buddioora,  M.A.  F.B.S., 
who  had  raised  the  number  of  students  to  about  ninety, 
when  his  lamented  death  deprived  the  world  of  a  sound 
scholar,  and  his  pupils  of  a  kind  friend.  This  sad 
•vent  took  place  on  the  1st  of  July,  1846 ;  and  soon 
after  the  present  principal  was  appointed ;  who  possesses 
the  advantage  of  intimate  acquiuntance  with  the 
college,  having  been  lecturer  during  the  time  in  which 
Dr.  Ainger  was  principal  Under  the  sound  instraction 
and  judicious  care  of  Canon  Parkinson,  the  college 
promises  to  increase  still  more,  as  well  in  usefulness,  as 
in  the  number  of  students ;  and  in  expressing  our  wish 
that  this  promise  may  be  realised,  we  cannot  do  so 
better,  than  in  the  following  lines  from  Wordsworth:— 

"Oh !  may  that  power,  who  hushed  the  ttormy  seas, 
And  cleared  the  way  for  the  first  votaries ; 
Ph)sper  the  new-bom  College  of  St  Bee's !" 

We  must  not  omit  to  make  mention  of  a  native  of 
this  parish,  who  rose  to  the  highest  eminence  in  the 
church;  viz.  Archbishop  Grindal,^  who  was  bom  in 
the  township  of  Hensingham,  ▲.».  1519,  and  who 
through  all  his  life  bore  a  "tender and  aflfectionate  love 
towards  the  place  of  his  birth."  But  his  greatest  bene- 
faction to  the  parish  was,  the  Ifounding  of  "  the  Free 
Grammar  School  of  Edmund  Grindal,  Ardibishop  of 
Canterbury."  The  school  was  not  actually  founded 
during  the  Archbishop's  liiie,  but  his  executon  carried 
out  his  pious  intentions,  and  the  school  was  incorpo- 
rated June  15th,  1585.  By  his  will,  Grindal  provided 
for  the  building,  furnishing,  and  maintenance  of  this 
foundation,  and  also  lefb  funds  for  establishing  a  fellow- 
ship, and  two  scholarships,  at  both  Queen's  and  Pem- 
broke colleges,  Oxford,  and  a  scholarship  at  Magdalen 


<1)  See  Strype's  Life  of  GrindaL 
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ooll0g9,  Cambridge;  desiring  IbataU  the  ttidfeUows 
And  Bchcdan  be  chosen  from  his  school  At  St.  Bees. 

Many  other  benefactions  hare  in  later  yeaxs  been 
made  to  this  schooli  which  possesses  a  large  property, 
though  the  value  of  it  is  lamentably  lessened,  by  many 
of  the  estates  having  been  negligently  leased  for  as  long 
a  period  as  1000  years ;  notwithstanding  this  disadyan- 
tag0»  howerer,  the  school  is  prospering,  for  a  few  years 
since  the  old. building  was  repaired,  and  a  new  one  on 
a  latge  scale  was  added,  the  whole  forming  a  good 
qnadsangle;  the  main  entrance  being  ornamented 
with  the  arms  of  the  founder,  and  the  appropriate 
motto,  *'  Ingredere  ut .  proficias." 

The  number  of  pupils  is  About  170,  all  of  whom  are 
educated  freely ;  those  from  a  distance,  of  course,  paying 
for  thelr.boaid. 

The  present  head  master  is  the  Bev.  Miles  Atkinson, 
late  fellow  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  and  Craven's 
scholar;  who  is  assisted  in  his  "delightful  task"  by 
four  under  masters. 

Frevious  to  the  establishment  of  the  Clerical  College, 
it  was  customary  for  youths,  after  having  left  thid 
school  in  the  regular  course,  to  return  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  And  read  for  a  year  in  what  was  called  '*the 
Priests'  class,"  whence  they  were  admitted  into  holy 
Orders.    This,  however,  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  case. 

Kuch  more  might  be  said,  did  space  permit,  of  Qrin- 
dal's  bene&ctions  to  the.  parish,  but  I  must  use  my  few 
remaining  lines  to  record  the  fiict  that  Orindal's  suc- 
cessor in  the  sees  both  of  London  and  York  was  a 
native  of  the  same  township  as  himself;  and  though 
Edwin  Sandys  was  Qrindld's  senior  by  some  years,  they 
lived  "  both  in  adversity  and  in  prosperity  as  brothers 
together.*' 

In  taking  leave  Of  onr  subject,  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place,  or  unnatural,  to  express  an  earnest  hope,  that, 
possessing  a  school  so  richly  endowed,  a  college  so 
eminently  useful,  with  the  advantages  of  sea-bathing, 
and  of  railway  communication  with  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  this  hitherto  secluded  village  may  become 
more  known  and  appreciated,  and  that  good  days  are 
yet  in  store  for  the  en)t  quiet  and  romantic  landing- 
place  of  the  tempest-driven  Bego.  C.  M. 


THE  KEFUQE  IN  DESPAIB- 
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Grim  spirit  of  the. nightfall!  wrap  thy  darlcest  robe  around 

thee; 
Bid  the  fiends  of  deiolatiott  all,  a  g^hastly  troop,  surronnd  thee ; 
Bid  a  thonsend  awfU  thvnderB  rouse  the  snrgea  from  their  sleep ; 
Bid  a  thoasand  lightaiags- revel  in  the  mazes  of  the  deep ! 

Heed  not  the  trembling  seaman's  cry,  as,  clinging  to  the-nsst. 
He  lifts  the  voice  of  agony,  far  wafted  by  the  blast ; 
Be  the  only  sound  thst  answers  him  the  cazlew*s  boding  scream. 
Nor  let  one  ray  of  comfort  o'er  his  maddened  spirit  gleam ! 

Whilst  the  laid  light  is  flashing,  'mid  the  darkaoM  and  the 

stocm. 
Oh,  bring  before  his  aaguiah*d  wife  her  husband's  liahioglem ! 
Then  bid  her,  dreaming  wildly,  see  hi&body  on  the  shore. 
And  whisper  to  hii  little  ones,  their  father  iM  no  more ! 

IK>  more  than  this :  yet  e*er,  amid  the  ravings  of  despair, 
ThatGod,  whose psthis in  the  dtq», hears thehalf-atOedpiaytr! 
Seaman!  be  not  disconsolate !  though  ocean  be  tty  grave,  • 
His  arm  shall  shield  thy  friendless  ones,  omnipotent  to  sare. 


THis  cissoii. 

"  Foarsaad-twenty  taJilors  all  in  a  row." 

Thouihi  too  wen  aoouatomed  to  the  swaggering 
nomenolature  of  the  present  day  to  be  very  easily 
imposed  upon ;  though  fuHy  aware  that  there  arc  no 
butehen  now,  but  that  we  are  indebted  for  our 
shoulders  of  mutton  and  shins  of  beef  to  Pubvetors  ; 
thongh  we  know  well  that  dentists  are  never  heard  of, 
but  that  your  aching  tooth  is  extracted,  or  your  carious 
one  Btnffed,  by  a  GjBMTLEMAir  who  offers  fbofsssiohaJj 
AID ;  and  th^h  when  we  were  in  swaddling  clothes 
the  caoe  of  tmiors<wBa  last. evaporating  and  has  long 
beoQiiie  «xtiBet»<3nr  tnuuers  being  fitted  and  our  waist- 
coats shaped  by  abtists;  while  pastry-cooks  aie  become 
CATE»KXBS  to  thepiiblic  taste  (not  a  bad  name  that,  by 
the  way),  and  haberdashers  rank  as  sift  and  lace 
HSSCHAHTS, — knowing  all  this,  and  having  happened  to 
see  very  frequently  the  "  pnffs  " — ^may  we  use  the  plain 
English  word? — poesy  or  prose,  displaying  the  ^AiirtVi^ 
excellences  of  Warren's  blacking,  (written  in  former 
days,  it  is  said,  by  Byron,)  and  numberless  other 
advertisements,  we  were  hardly  prepared  to  be  taken 
in  by  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  "  puffing  "  placard. 

£ut  we  were. 

Wais  and  romonis  of  wars,  distress  of  nations, 
perplexity,  men's  heaiis  failing  them  for  fear, — all 
these  signs  seem  to  be  brought  before  us  now,  and 
woe  to  him  who  scoms  the  warning :  it  is  serious. 
We  eannot  \wk.  at  the  state  of  Europe  at  this  time, 
and  think  lightly  of  these  demonstrations. 

Still  we  could  smile,  and  did,  at  the  idea  of  opening 
all  the  water-locks,  flooding  Kennington  Common,  and 
so  damping  the  ardour  of  the  patriots  who  were  to 
assemble  there  on  the  widely  announced  10th  of 
April,  (a  deUy  or  procrastination,  as  we  saw  pencilled 
by  some  witty  person  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  placard,  of 
the  1st  of  April);  though  we  feared  and  knew  the 
excitement  was  too  powerful  to  be  quenched,  however 
it  might  be  damped,  by  the  "  cold  water  eure  "  pro- 
pounded. 

Well  then,  we  repeat,  however  generally  aware  of 
the  trading  humbug  of  the  day,  still,  our  thoughts 
being  engrossed  by  Chartism,  Fraternisation  and 
Equality,  and  the  expected  terrible  demonstration  of 
the  forthcoming  10th  of  April,  we  were  startled,  when 
plodding  onward  to  the  hospitable  na  in  nrbe  of  a 
friend  in  the  environs  of  London,  to  see  printed  bills 
in  the  hands  of  numerous  persons  on  which  our  eye 
distinctly  traced  the  words 

"  PROCLAUATTOK. 
"a  BEFUBUC  in  SK0LAND." 

Further  we  could  not  deoif^r,  albeit  we  much 
wished  to  learn  the  cognomens  of  our  English 
Lamartines,  EoUins,  and  Aragos. 

The  distributor  of  the  announcements — (we  must   , 
not  say  bill-sticker)  was  not  to  be  seen :  we  had  not 
courage  to  address  any  of  the  full-grown  bearded 
republicans  (for  so  our  hxLCj  painted  them  all)  who 
carried  them;  but  at  last  we  met  a  little  girl,  some  \ 
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seven  at  dffii'jeam  old,  who  h«ld  onewith^^eemisgly 
BO  more.eQaoem  or  interest  than  she  did  her  spelling- 
hook;  and  from  her,  for  the  iuibe  of  one  halfpenny,  the 
I  offer  of  whieh  mwie  the  child  cpeaher  e;es  anaziuglj 
vide,  we  .ohtained  the  biL  Thns  nm  the  opening 
pangnphsc— 

"PBdCitAMlTIQtf. 
'"a  republic  in  WSOhAJXD. 

"Pellow  Goontiymen ! 

"A  retrograde  monopoly  has  been  OTertumed  by 
fit  pnblie  spirit  of  two  citizens ! 

"For  centuries  have  ye  groaned  nnder  the  Ai^i 
pricdi  and  mferior  ariieUs  of  the  clothiers  of  Jjondon. 
A  repoluium  has  however  been  effected  by  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"The  complaints  of  the  people  have  happily  not 
been  made  in  vain.  They  have  seemed  a  national  and 
popular  clothing  establkkmeHt  where  excellence  is 
combined  with  economy,  in  accordance  with  the 
lights,  the  progress,  and  the  will  of  this  great  and ' 
geoerons  nation.  I 

"A  Provisional  Government  at  the  call  of  the 
people  has  been  invested  with  the  care  of  organizing 
and  securing  the  national  pre-eminence  in  dress. 

**  The  earliest  fashions ;  the  newest  patterns ;  ihe ; 
best  workmen;  the  finest  fabrics;  and  the  most' 
finished  modistes.  I 

"  Such  is  the  Tailoring  Establishment  England  owes 
to  herself. 

"ifiONOFOLy  HAS  ABDICAT£D." 

Hurrah  for  tmlors  I  thought  we.  This  is  certainly 
a  cut  above  common ;  the  thing  is  shaped  to  a  nicety; 
tbis  JUt  the  times  exactly ;  and  cannot  but  9uit  the 
people.  And  so«  our  immediate  fears  for  our  good 
Qoeen  Victoria  and  her  charming  family  being  relieved, 
ve  fell  into  a  reverie  on  tailoring,  the  oldest  df  the 
wis,  the  most  usefnl  of  the  crafts,'  and,  if  its  pro- 

I,  fessors  may  be  believed,  one  of  the  mostphilosophieal 
of  the  sciences.  It  is  not  long  sinee  we  copied  the 
foQowing  paragraph  from  a  book  called  "The  Tailor's 
Pldlosophy,"  a  kind  of  scientific  guide-book  in  the. 
art  of  shaping,  for  the  use  of  less  enlightened  members 
of  the  tailor  brotherhood. 

"What  is  science  ?  We  perhaps  have  a  right  to  ask 
onrselres  this  question,  that  we  may  better  understand 
a  word  which  we  so  commonly  use.  Truth  is  the 
soul  of  science,  and  the  object  we  search  for,  and  'tis 
by  sdenoB  that  we  find  it.  Then  truth  is  demon- 
strated by  a  demonstrating  power  or  system,  which  is 
called  science,  and  which,  in  the  beauty  of  its  evidence, 
is  a  continual  yielding  of  a  knowledge  of  truth,  in 
proportion  to  our  knowledge  of  science  itsdf.  Science 
is  a  demonstrating  medium  to  truth;  and  truth  the 
effect  of  this  demonstrating  medium,  by  which  it  (the 

I   truth)  is  made  known  to  us." 
After  this 

«  Be  Auml),  y  nil«r8, 
"  Aod  BCTer  but  in  honour^  eaU  out  <  TtXt^nV 


\L 


It  certainly  is  strange,  considering  tite 
of  the  eaUing,  the  uaefnlneHS  of  the  trade,  ihai  the 


word  Tailor  should  ever  almost  be  considered  as  a 
tqim  of  rQpioach\or  eenlao^sin  a  way.that is  Jiever 
thought  of  as  regank  a  -hosier,  a  shoemaker,  or  any 
other  craftsman.  "Why,  he  ridealike  a  tailor f  is 
the  sneeriBg  team  of  xepioeeh  applied  to  oik  net 
remarkable  for  skill  or  grace  in  the  most  noble  art  of 
horsemanship.  "Why,  you  ninth  part  of  a  isfin, 
you  taikr !"  ih  gcnrratij  thought  sufficient  to  an- 
nihilate any  body  who  has  a  grain  of  pride,  or  a 
particle  of  feeling ;  and  Shakspeare  addresses  a  tailor 
as  if  he  were  the  embodiment  of  only  the  very  smallest 
possible  portion,  the  very  mimxtest  homseopathic  dose 
of  humanity. 

"Thoa  thread, 

•"Thaii  tkiMti* 

Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half*yaid,  quarter,  «bU« 
Thou  ilea,  theu  nit,  thou  winter  cricket  thou  : 
BraTed  in  nine  own  bouie  with  a  skefn  of  thread? 
A  wax,  thattiag,  t*eu  qaanCity,  tfan  miMMat." 

Noiw,  with  all  Mercnee  to  8hakap«Brr  and  others, 
thiBismirtaknitieatmcBi.  If  pride  of  aBoestiy,  if  a 
l«ng  hneage  be  safayMtof  boast,  who  has  ao  mttch 
reason  to  be  proud  as  the  Cissor  himself  ?  yet  is 
nothing  more  eommon  than  to  hear  Jnm  railed  at  as  a 
nwwkiTig  white-livered  sort  of  animal,  \sj  tkoae  who 
laok  only  ma  the  sme£Bfiex)f  things, — and  taikns.  Their 
wariike4|ua]ificatio]is  sane  cam  deny 

"  Fer  tho^'M  twMdfl  thwj  drwr,  noidacgin  iliake» 
Yefe  can  tiiehr  wa*  lasre  a  quietua  make 
Withabarehodkln;" 

and  whatever  might  be  their  wei^ns,  hiatocy  records 
an  instance  of  their  undaunted  resolution.  In  1226, 
250  tailors  fought  in  a  pitched  battle  against  an  equal 
number  of  goldsmiths :  many  werekilled  and  wounded 
on  each  side,  butnot  a  tailor's  son  amongst  'em  would 
"  give  in,"  till  the  sheriffs,  with  the  city  posae  eomiiaius 
apprehended  the  ringleaders,  thirteen  of  whom  were 
condemned  and  executed. 

One  of  the  gzeatoat  heroes  of  olden  time.  Sir  John 
Hawkwood,.better known  as  "John  of  the  Needle,"  was 
brought  «p  on  a  tailor's  shop-board ;  but  hurried  on 
by  an  impulse  too  strong  for  resistance,  he  enlisted  in 
the  foreign  wars,  was  distinguished  by  indomitable 
valour,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the 
hsfnds  of  our  BLad^  £rinoe,  married  the  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  lived  in  wealth  and  glory,  and 
died  in  hcwour. 

The  very  name  of  the  tailors,  their  aaoient  name,  is 
inspiriting.  "  linen  Armourers  "  thc^  were  oalled : 
anwurofs  /  the  very  term  fills  you  with  glowing  and 
herob  fedings;  a»d  though  not  so  happy  in  his 
cognomen  as  the  '* falcon  of  the  weod"^  to  whose 
ac^evements  we  have  just  referred,  is  there  one  in 
a  thousand  unacquainted  with  that  magnanimous 
brother  of  the  cntft  who  rejoiced  'jn  the  euphonious 
appelhttionoffeeUc? 

"Skatkm.    VtanciaFechftsI 
JNebU.     Haierair. 

Faittqg.    What  tnde  art  thou,  FeeUe  f  ' 

Fee.    A  woman's  tailor,  air.  * 

SUai.    Shall  I  prick  him,  sir? 


(1)  Sir  John  Uavkwood. 
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Fat,    You  may :  but  if  he  had  been  a  man*f  tailor,  he  would 

have  pricked  you.    Vllt  thou  make  aa  maoy  holes  In  an  enemy's 

battle,  as  thou  hast  done  in  a  woman's  petticoat  t 
Fee,    I  will  do  mg  good  iri</,  gou  can  have  no  more, 
Fal,    Well  said,  good  woman's  tillor!   well  said,' courageous 

Fe^le  t  thou  wilt  be  as  valiant  as  the  wrathful  dove,  or  most 

magnanimous  mouse.    Prick  the  woman's  tailor.** 

Nor  is  the  tailor's  craft  deficient  in  dignity;  for  no 
other  trade  can  boast  so  mnch  royal  and  noble  blood. 
Well  may  it  be  a  common  observation,  that 

"  His  mien  is  noble,  and  bespeaks  the  tailor. " 

when  we  find  that  no  less  than  ten  kings  of  England,^ 
thsee  princes,  twenty-sevenbishops,  twenty-six  dukes, 
forty-seven  earls,  eighty-one  lords,  tmd  {mirabile  dietu.^ 
sixteen  lord  mayors  have  courted  entrance  into  their 
brotherhood. 

Many  controversies  have  arisen  between  the  tailors 
and  the  gardeners,  as  to  the  antiquity  of  their 
respective  crafts ;  all  other  trades  yielding  precedence 
to  these.  The  gardeners  say  that  Adam  practised 
their  profession  while  in  a  state  of  innocence  in  Eden. 
This  the  tailors  strenuously  deny,  and  assert  that 
until  the  famxpat  of  Eve,  the  happy  pair  lived  com- 
pletely in  the  style  of  a  modem  gentleman  and  his 
wife  (with  the  exception  of  their  not  having  separate 
establishments);  that  they  did  not  so  much  as  make 
their  own  beds  (garden  beds,  of  course)  until  after 
their  expulsion  from  Paradise ;  and  that  consequently 
the  fig-leaf  apron  was  the  product  of  their  first  manual 
labour.  That  this  was  an  operation  connected  with 
the  tailoring  department,  few  can  doubt. 

Whether  Adam  actually  put  his  hand  to  the  manu- 
facture of  this  garment,  we  cannot  positively  affirm. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  premises  submitted 
to  us,  we  shoidd  rather  incline  to  the  opinion  that  he 
merely  superintended  the  work;  for  in  very  early 
times  it  appears  that  this  profession  was  chiefly  ex- 
ercised by  women,  as  is  evident  from  ^scriptural  and 
classical  passages.  The  loose  and  flowing  garments 
of  the  ancient  world  would  be  work  suited  to  the 
soft  and  taper  fingers  of  the  fair  sex,  when  dresses 
were 

*'  Tho'  close,  yet  easy ;  decent,  but  not  dull ; 
Short,  but  not  scanty;  without  buckram,  fiill." 

But  when,  in  the  progress  of  fashion,  the  male  animal 
began  to  encase  his  legs  in  those  "  indispensable  re- 
quisites for  gentlemen,"  those  ''continuations,"  to 
which  modem  delicacy  forbids  any  thing  more  than 
the  most  distant  allusion  to  be  made;  and  when  the 
tail,  which.  Lord  Monboddo  asserts  has  been  wom 
away  from  the  dorsal  region,  began  by  human  in- 
genuity to  be  appended  to  his  upper  vestment ;  and 
when  the  ladies,  following  the  example  of  the  lords 
of  the  creation,  began  to  distort  the  proportions 
which  nature  had  assigned  to  them,  to  squeeze  in 
one  part  unnaturally,  to  inflate  another,  in  fact  to 
take  Yestris  rather  than  Venus  as  their  model  of 
female  perfection,  ^nd  to  exchange  the  ease  and  grace 
which  nature  loves  for  the  discomfort  of  starch  and 


(1)  Edward  III.  and  IV :   Richard  II.  and  III :    Henry  IV.  V. 
VI.  and  VII:  Charles  I.  and  James  II. 


stays,  and  frills,  and  furbelows,  and  hoops,  and 
farthingales ;  then  indeed  the  manifold  plaitings  and 
puckerings,  necessary  to  be  wrought  in  buckram  and 
other  almost  impenetrable  materials,  became  too 
much  for  female  strength  to  accomplish,  and  the 
whole  art  of  dress,  with  the  exception  of  the  finest 
embroideries,  appears  to  have  been  committed  to 
masculine  fingers,  as  is  evident  from  the  frequent 
mention  of  "  women's  tailors,"  in  works  of  that  time. 

That  a  tailor  is  only  the  ninth  part  of  a  man— or  in 
other  words,  that  it  takes  nine  taolors  to  make  a  man; 
and  that  the  most  heroic  of  them,  even  the  valiant 
Sir  John  Hawkwood  himself,  could  only  say  that 
"The  ninth  part  of  Bratus  stmts  in  me," — ^is  an 
opinion  diffused  through  the  wide  world.  It  is 
uncontroverted,  and  has  been  embraced,  not  by  the 
ignorant  and  vulgar  merely,  but  by  some  of  the 
deverest  and  best  informed  men.  For  instance,  by 
Curran,  the  Irish  barrister.  He  is  known  to  have 
been  a  shrewd  and  clear-sighted  man,  and  therefore 
his  sentiments  on  the  subject  cannot  but  be  received 
with  respect.  It  is  recorded  that  on  a  certain  oe- 
casion,  he  was  the  much  honoured  guest  of  eighteen 
tailors;  and  on  leaving  the  convivial  circle  after 
dinner,  he  made  a  low  bow,  saying  very  explicitly, 
"Gentlemen,  I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  both 
good  evening." 

Though  this  will  doubtless  be  considered,  even  by 
the  most  sceptical,  as  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of 
the  adage,  that  it  requires  "nine  tailors  to  make  a 
man,"  still  it  hardly  accounts  satisfactorily  for  the 
circumstances.  Some  say  it  is  because  it  requires 
nine  tailors  to  build  up  a  modem  dandy;  but  that 
this  is  not  the  meaning  is  evident  from  the  stress  the 
proverb  lays  upon  the  word  fnan :  nine  tailors  make  a 
MAN ;  here  it  is  evident  the  word  man  is  not  used  in 
its  generic  sense  as  denoting  one  of  the  human  race; 
Aomo,  a  man,  or  a  dandy,  or  a  woman ;  but  in  the 
sense  of  vir — a  real  bona  fide  man. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  tailor  is  an  awkward 
one ;  it  is  from  tailler  to  cut,  or  prune,  and  is  generally 
supposed  to  bear  some  reference  to  those  pnmings 
which  gave  origm  to  the  now  classical  word,  cabbage. 
This  propensity  to,  or  rather  this  innate  necessity  for 
cabbaging,  which  infiuences  the  tailor  of  aU  ages  and 
countries,  is  said  to  have  originated  in  a  theft  of  a 
peculiar  description  committed  by  a  tailor  on  himself. 
The  incident  is  detailed  very  circumstantially,  but  too 
diffusely  for  quotation,  in  an  old  work,  an  editio 
prineeps,  which  we  have  seen.  Here  the  tailor  makes 
an  excursion  to  hell,  as  did  .£neas  before  him,  and 
there  loses  his  conscience.  So  that  cabbaging  is 
reaUy  indispensable. 

The  Livery  Companies  of  London,  of  which  the 
Merchant  Taylors  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  and 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  derive  their  origin  from  the 
old  associations  called  Gilds.  These  were  both 
ecclesiastical  and  secular ;  but  with  the  secular  ones 
were  combined  many  religious  observances,  formerly 
rigidly  adhered  to. 

The  Fuhmongers  and  the  Linen  Armourers  obtained 
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tlie  fint  darter,  which  was  aooorded  to  them  by 
Edward  the  Fint 

The  taflor  and  draper  anciently  went  hand  in  hand, 
not  merdy  as  membm  of  the  same  fraternity,  but  as 
equally  eontributing  to  furnish  the  necessaxy  articles 
of  dothing.  The  cissor,  or  tailor,  made,  as  we  have 
lemarked  before,  both  men's  and  women's  apparel 
In  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  the  king,  queen, 
pri&oe,  and  the  king's  daughter,  the  countess  of 
HollaQd,  had  each  their  separate  cissor. 

The  original  gild  of  this  company  is  called  in  the 
andent  licences  and  confirmations  granted  to  it, 
"Gilda  Armararij;"  afterwards  "Cissoribus  et  Ar- 
mmijs  liuffanim  armurata  Civat.  Lond ;"  "  Fra- 
tern^ate  Ciasonun;"  "Sdssoribus  et  Armurarij  lin- 
earom  Armurata,  Mercatores,  Scissores,"&c.;  names  all 
ariamg  from  their  being  anciently  both  tailors  and 
cutters;  and  also  makkig  the  padding  and  interior 
lining  of  armour,  as  well  as  manufacturing  garments. 
Their  first  boence  is  stated  by  Stowe  to  have  been 
granted  2S  Edward  L,  when  they  were  confirmed  by 
the  name  of  "Taylors  and  Linen  Armourers  of  the 
frateniity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist." 


DBEAMS. 


BT  ASVJkSEL  C— . 

STKU.I1VO  throogh  the  gate  of  sleep 
With  an  ever  restleat  motion, 
like  the  vrvrn  upon  the  ocean, 

Vinons  o*er  us  creep. 

Voices  hy  vs  long  nnheard 
To  onr  wakefnl  souls  appealing, 
Beaehing  to  the  depths  of  feeling 

Bj  a  single  word. 

Is  it  then  onr  spirits  meet 
Be  ally  and  with  mystic  union ; 
Hold  again  their  lost  communions- 
Lost,  but  oh  I  how  sweet  I 

Does  the  grave  resign  its  power  P 

Soaring  ujf  on  spirit's  pinion ; 

Do  we  hold  in  their  dominion 
ConverK  for  the  hour  P 
Do  the  well-lored  absent  come, 

And  in  spirit  truly  meet  us. 

Coming  joyfully  to  greet  us 
Prom  some  distant  home? 

There  are  they  who  made  home  fair. 
The  deep-loving,  the  true-hearted ; 
Then  it  seems  we  ne'er  have  parted* 

Never  left  them  there. 

Is  it  then  in  deep  the  soul 

LeaTcs  the  idle  body  lying, 

And  to  other  regions  flying 
Modu  at  its  eontrol  P 

If  'twere  so,  how  bright  the  dream 
That  the  friends  we  bved  were  near  us, 
Hov'ring  o'er  our  sleep  to  cheer  us. 

Bright  like  summer  beam  ; 

Coming  forth  to  light  the  sky 
That  hath  been  all  darkly  shrouded. 
Brighter  that  with  tempest  clouded 

Heaven  around  doth  lie ! 


STORY  OF  A  FAMILY.* 

BY  8.  IC. 
AXJTH0HE8S  OP  "THE  MAIDEN  AOTT,"  ETa 

Chapter  V. 

What  a  poem  was  the  childhood  of  Ida !  It  is  not 
to  be  described.  It  was  like  the  growth  of  a  flower 
in  some  woodland  recess  by  the  side  of  cod  waters— 
free,  peaceful,  beautiful, — fostered  by  a  thousand 
tender  influences  from  sky,  earth,  and  air— yet  deve- 
loping into  perfect  symmetry  under  the  authority  of 
an  unchangeable,  though  invisible  law. 

It  was  well  for  Percy  that  he  had  such  a  &iend  as 
Mr.  Becket,  to  direct  rather  than  to  restrain  his  ardour ; 
otherwise,  his  brother's  fears,  that  he  would  experi- 
mentalize a  little  too  freely  in  the  course  of  realizing 
his  educational  theories,  might  have  proved  not  wholly 
without  foundation.  The  good  old  man,  being  now 
quite  incapable  of  performing  his  r^;ular  parochial 
duties,  resigned  his  living,  and  consented  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days  with  his  former  pupiL  They 
chose  a  retired  and  very  lovely  spot  on  the  coast  of 
Cornwall,  where  a  small  fishing  yiUage  stood  in  a 
perfect  nest  of  wood  between  two  sloping  downs« 
which  rose  steeply  on  either  side,  and  terminated  in 
precipitous  and  irregular  cUffis  towards  the  sea.  About 
half  a  mile  from  the  hamlet  stood  a  solitary  house, 
which  had  been  built  for  a  whim  by  the  owner  of  the 
neighbouring  estates,  and  left  unoccupied  for  some 
years ;  it  was  the  only  abode  above  the  character  of  a 
cottage  which  the  country  possessed,  for  Sheldon, 
the  nearest  town,  though  not  very  distant  by  actual 
measurement,  could  not  be  reached  without  crossing 
the  river  which  flowed  through  that  pleasant  valley, 
and  boasted  but  a  single  bridge,  some  three  miles 
from  its  debouchure  into  the  sea.  Pen^  at  once 
purchased  this  house  and  the  adjoining  land,  and 
speedily  enclosed  a  large  garden,  extending  to  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  cliff  and  bounded  there  by 
a  raised  terrace-walk,  half  a  mile  in  length,  which 
commanded  a  magnificent  view  of  the  sea  and  the 
curved  and  rocky  line  of  coast.  On  the  right>  the 
garden  was  joined  by  a  wide  and  irregular  extent  of 
down,  stretching  as  far  as  the  river,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  which  stood  Sheldon;  on  the  left  its  fence 
skirted  the  top  of  that  green  slope,  beneath  which 
the  tiny  village  of  Croye,  embosomed  in  its  trees,  and 
pointing  skywards  with  its  slender  white  spire,  looked 
like  the  perfect  representation  of  peace.  Several 
other  fishing-villages  were  scattered  along  the  coast  at 
various  distances,  but  they  were  all  comprehended  in 
the  parish  of  Croye,  which,  small  as  it  was,  was  yet 
the  most  considerable  of  them.  The  bending  course 
of  the  river  concealed  the  town  from  view,  so  that  the 
seclusion  of  the  place  was  complete;  and  when  the 
first  wonder  at  Croye-house  having  obtained  a  tenant 
had  subsided,  and  gossip  had  done  its  worst,  in  sur- 
mising the  causes  of  that  tenant's  resolute  though 


(1)  Continued  from  page  260. 
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courteous  withcbwnl  firain.th&Bi>cial  csbiBies  tendered 
to  him,  Percy  was  aQowed  to  enjoy  his  solitude  and 
indulge  his  dreams. unmolested.  Mr.  Becket  had  at 
first  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  scheme  in  some 
particulars,  but  it  was  not  difficult  to  remove  his 
objections. 

*'  It  is  not,"  said  Pensj,  "  as  though  my  Ida  wem  to 
live  hiere  all  herlife,  or  even  any  oonsiieiable  portion 
ofiL  A'lJmitiB  fixed^atrngbteensheistobeintro- 
daoed  into  the  world.  I  caimot  help  tMsif  I. would, 
and  I  am  by  no  meaos  sore  tiiat  I  would  if  I  ooiild. 
But  till  that  time  she  is  my  own.  I  am  not  going  to 
impose  upon  her*  anything  liJce  iomeliuem  with  our 
poor  neighboois  I  mean  at  onoe  to  establish,  as  fami- 
Uaraad  afeetaonate  aa  inteiooaiBd  as  I  oUy  and  it 
will  be  hazd  if  we  caimat  find  some  one  among  them 
near  her  own  ag^  and  snfieteDtly  ci^ble  of  re&ier 
ment  to  be  in  some  measoie  a^xm^MmioiL  But  her 
ndnd,  her  soul,  her  spdnt^tfacBe  sbdUi  be  mine — and 
yomrs-Hmd'— "  haJookBd  reireiiBntly  upwaBd,anddid 
not  finish  the  sentenee.  After  an  instant's  pauae  he 
resuned^*'  And,  please  Qoii  we  will  mi^e  her.  liie- 
nllyas  happy  as. the  day  is  longi;.  in  childhood,  at 
least,  tUs  ma^  ngWy  be  attempted,  aad  may  even 
sneeeed." 

And  ihgejdid  soooBsd^  Save -by  sympathy  with 
tlie  distressed  aimmd  her,  by  pemteDoe  for  childish 
errors,  few  and  £ir  between,  by  selfrdsnials  gently 
imposed  and  cheeifnlly  aecepted,  the  diild  Ida  knew 
not  a  sorrow;  As  cne  soft  note  may  swell  gradually 
into  die  fdness  of  a  peifect  huzBony,  so  did  h^ 
infimoy  grow  into  girihood,  losing  no  gcaoe,  but  deve- 
loping ail.  Her  manner  of  life  was.veiy  simple  and 
regohar.  Mormng  and  ereniag  w«re  haUoved  by 
worship  in  tbe  Tillage  dumch;  the  interr^ung  houis 
were  ooeapied  by  stody,  by  sports,  by  long  rambles 
upon  tile  sea^shoie,  and.  kindly  visits. among  the  poor 
iidiabkants  of  Groye.  Almost  efveiy-  moment  of  aiife 
Hke  this  might  be  said,  in  one  s^ise,  to  be  a  part  of 
religioas  training;  the  more  dimot  instrodtiona  whi^ 
she  reoeiT«ly  were  simply  and  biiefly  inq)arted  by 
Iffir.  B^^et,  to  whom  akso-  her  tearful  acknowledge- 
ments of  faults  oommitted,  or  datiea  forgotteiv  were 
madb  weekly,  as  a  pinpandionfor  the  .Sunday  services. 
She  w«8  most  sednlonsly^  ttmned  in  a  habit  of  rever- 
enoe;  at  the  name- of  God  her  yoiing  voice  would 
filter,  and  her  little  hands  mroluntadly  dasp  upon 
each  other,  as  if  in  jnomentary  pmyer.  Qa»  room  in 
the  house  was  setrapait,  and  never  enteied  exc^  for 
pn^er,  or  religious  reading  and  instmetiQn;  the  walls 
of  it  weiehung  witii  a  few  ooptcs  from  thetfinest  old 
paintings,  whidi,  in  imitation  of  the  remembered 
habit  of  her  imioceat  and  lovely  mother,  she  was 
taught  on  festive  oecasions  to  doooBate  with  garl^TiAi 
of  flowers.  Here,  sitting,  at  the  feet  of  her  father 
and  her  TsneraUe  teaeher,  with  ho-  whole  soui  glis- 
tening in  her  upturned  eyes,  she  reoeived  humbly 
sveh  thingsas  she  wasreifiured  toknaw  andto  believe, 
repeated  with  tinnd  eamestmws  the  Jessons'  she  had 
been  tanght,  or  listened^  with  glowing  cheeks  and 
beating  heart,  to  reoofds  of  holy  men  of  old,  "  the 


noble  army  of' martyrs,"  "the  gooifly  fdlovchip  of 
prophets,"  "the  glorious  company  of  apostles,"  and  of 
Him  in  and  for  Whom  these  aii  lived  and  died.  If 
she  neediMl'imnishBw&^  whieh  was  vecy  seldom,  none 
was  found  soeffeetoal  as  to  exelada  her  for  m  season 
from  this  diandMr;  the'ssveiepeuaify  of  praiiifaitiQn 
to  attend  the  church  service  was  named  as  a  wanmig, 
but  nevernnflicted.  Li  all  her  vewBrds  and  pleasures 
she  was  taught  as  fiw  as  possible  to  associate  the 
poor  around  her;  on  feast  days 'there  was  Always  an 
assembly  of  the  village  elnldren  at  Croy^^honse^  where 
it  was  Ida's  deli^  to  presideat  the  banqnet,  to  dis- 
tribute presents  to  i^  best  conduoted  among  her 
youthful  guests,  and  to  join  inthdr  gameanftenrards, 
which  generaHy  were  oonduded  by  a  danoe  upon  the 
lawn. 

Percys  only  difficulty  was  one  which  did  not  at 
first  make  itsek  felt,  and  which  afterwmods  presented 
itself  rather  in  the  shape  of  a  natmral  fear  that  some 
good  might  be  missed,  than  as  an  observation  that 
some  evil  had  been  immrred.  He  tmeded  the  help  of 
a  woman  for  the  due  traising  of 'a  woman,  and  this 
he  had  not.  An  old  serrmit,  who  had  been  honse- 
keeper  at  Evelyn  Manor  in  the  days  of^  his  early 
childhood,  who  had  refased  to  leave  the  family  in 
their  adversity,  and  had  received  with  joyful  gratitude 
her  "  darling  Master  Percy's"  summons  to  come  and 
preside  over  his  present  estsb&hment,  supplied  this 
want  during  the  first  few  years.  She  taught  the  little 
Ida  needlework,  superintended  her  toilette,  helped 
her  to  learn  her  lessons,  and'  initiated  her  into  sundiy 
august  formalities,  which  were  esteemed  inviolable, 
which  were  certainly  harmless,  and  which  were  perhaps 
(we  speak  with,  diffidence)  unnecessary.  The  good 
lady  either  possessed  naturally,  or  acquired  in  an 
atmosphere  where  it  would  have,  been  dif&eult  not  to 
acquire  it,  a  refinement  above  her  station;  and  she  was 
never  obnoxious  to  hst  master,  except  vrhen  she  ex- 
postulated with  him  concerning  the  rents  and  fissures 
produced  in  Ida's  gannents  by  certain,  racings  and 
rompings  which  she  deemed  s^^^erfinoos,  or  mildly 
withstood  the  awful  suddenness  with  which  he  some- 
times proposed  an  impossible  pic-nic,  basing  her 
arguments  upon  the  state  of  the  biider,  or  the  chro- 
nology of  market  days,  whereby  she  rose  into  a  rcgioa 
beyond  his  reach,  and  was  therefore  secure  from  refu- 
tation. She  was  honest,  industrious,  and  warmly 
affectionate,  and  it  was  therefore  not  difiSonlt  to  bear 
with  her  little  £udts  of  temper,  e^teoially  as  her  love 
of  management  generally  rather  showed  itself  in  the 
form  of  suggestion  than  of  oj^^tion.  However,  if 
Mr.  Becket  ever  wanted  to  tease  his  Mend  and  pupil, 
it  was  only  necessary  to  allude  to  Min.  Vickars's 
government  of  him  as  an  established  fact,  and  the  thing 
was  done.  There  was  just  eaoaghtrntb  in  the  accu- 
sation to  make  it  unpalatable;  it' was,  moreover,  so 
utterly  inconsistent  with  all  Percy's  theotiea  that  it 
should  be  true,  that  he  never  could  suffer  it  to  pass 
without  elabomtelj  justifying  hunself,.  in  the  course 
of  which  justification  some  admission  seldom  failed 
to  escape  him,  which  strengthened  ^  lus  adrersary^s 
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bands.  One  fact  was  certainly  remarkable,  consider- 
lag  the  loftj  independence  which  he  professed.  He 
nerer  changed  the  dinner^hour  if  He  could  help  it. 
'  When  such  a  change  was  tinavoidable,  he  geneanlly 
oonvejed  the  intimation  of  it  to  Mrs.  Vickars  through 
another  serrant,  and  went  out  for  a  walk  immediately 
afterwards. 

Ida's  capacity  for  art  was  perhaps  the  faculty  which 
receired  more  assiduous  cultivation  than  any  other, 
and  which  repaid  it  most  abundantly,  ^e  was  taught 
music  before  she  b^^  her  alphabet.  At  first,  and 
indeed  for  some  years,  she  learned  solely  by  ear; 
When  quite  an  infant,  her  father  would  place  her  on 
his  knee  and  play  to  her  simple  melodies  on  the  o^an 
or  piano ;  after  a  while  he  began  to  accustom  her  to 
distinguish  notes,  and  detect  intervals  by  their  sound 
abne.  This  was  a  species  of  game,  and  in  time  she 
became  qoite  expert,  her  ear  being  thus  trained  to  a 
very  unconunon  accuracy  and  delicacy.  Then  first 
her  own  little  hands  were  placed  on  the  instrument, 
and  carefully  guided  for  awhile  lest  she  should uncon< 
scioosly  grow  accustomed  to  discords  of  her  own  pro- 
ducing. At  seven  years  old,  when  she  began  the 
study  of  music  in  the  ordinary  manner,  she  could 
already  play  by  ear  any  easy  time  that  was  sung  to 
her,  and  even  accompany  it  with  some  of  the  simpler 
harmonies.  Art  was  in  Percy's  view  a  great  and 
mysterious  instrument  in  the  elevation  of  the  human 
being;  it  was  man's  creation  (let  this  be  reverently 
understood,  coupled  with  the  unfailing  acknowledg* 
ment,'that  the  creative  power  is  from  above),  wherein 
he  is  suffered  to  repair,  half  by  instinct,  half  by  labour, 
the  disordeis  which  the  Fall  has  wrought  in  God's 
risible  work,  and  to  symbolize,  if  he  cannot  produce, 
perfection.  That  this  instrument  should  be  abused 
to  the  service  of  Satan,  and  shouhi  then  become  one 
of  the  deadliest  weapons  in  the  armoury  of  evil, 
seemed  to  him  but  one  among  many  illustrations  of 
that  great  law  by  which  privileges  are  associated  with 
dangers,  and  gifts  with  responsibilities. 

Is  it  neoessary  to  understand  these  things,  in  order 
to  believe  in  them  ?  Do  we  refuse  to  walk  because  we 
know  not  how  the  will  acts  upon  the  muscles  ?  Life 
is  a  climbing  upwards  by  the  help  of  unseen  hands ; 
if  we  reject  those  invisible  assistants,  we  are  scorning 
the  ministry  of  angels,  and  we  must  needs  remain 
upon  the  earth,  from  which  they  wait  to  raise  us. 

But  here  again,  as  time  went  on,  Percy  began  to 
feel  a  deficiency.  He  wanted  his  child  to  obtain  a 
perfect  mastery  over  the  material  of  her  art,  and  he 
himself  had  neither  deep  science  nor  manual  dexterity. 
The  idea  of  a  governess  once  or  twice  passed  across 
his  mind,  and  was  veiy  hastily  dismissed.  He  shrank 
from  it  inexpressibly,  yet  the  arguments  in  its  favour 
were  so  unanswerable,  that  he  did  not  like  to  consider 
them,  and  was  quite  afraid  of  consulting  Mr.  Beeket. 
Sheldon  was  the  only  other  resource ;  Ida  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  there  once  a-week  under  Mrs.  Vickars's 
decorous  chapeionage,  to  receive  a  lesson  in  dancing ; 
if  he  could  find  any  one  there  whom  he  thought  com- 
petent, she  jnight  learn  music  also.    But  tins  scheme 


offered  no  solution  of  lib  other  difficulty ;  the  want  of 
feminine  co-operation  and  superintendence  in  the 
ttaining  of  his  darling.  He  was  getting  seriously 
uneasy.  He  questioned  himsdf  sternly  whetiier  his 
scruples  were  selfish,  and  on  this  point  could  not  be 
quite  satisfied.  There  was  the'certainty  of  much  dis- 
comfort to  himself,  the  doubt  of  good  being  eventually 
attained,  the  risk  of  harm  to  Id^  whose  young  cha- 
racter waf  briglit  and  delicate  as  the  wing  of  a  butterfly, 
capable  of  irreparable  injury  (so  he  feared)  from  one 
incautious  touch.  Then  he  began  to  fear  that  the 
difficulty  foreseen  by  Alexander  was  really  coming  to 
pass ;  his  theory  was  fedling,  and  proving  'impracti- 
cable. Yet,  if  so,  he  must  have'  unconsciously  de- 
parted fVom  his  own  principle.  He  w«8  pacing  the 
terrace  in  the  glorious  twilight  of  a  July  evening, 
weighing  and  re-weighing  all  these  harassing  thoughts, 
and  secretly  despising  himself  for  the  cowardice  whidi 
he  would  not  confess  even  to  himself,  and  which  pre- 
vented him  from  at  once  seeking  his  usual  counseUor, 
and  abiding  by  his  decision.  The  sun  had  dived 
beneath  the  far  edge  of  the  broad  cahn  sea,  the  sky 
overhead  was  a  vast  canopy  of  pale  lustrous  blue ;  on 
the  western  horizon  rose  a  heavy  battlement  of  dark 
cloud,  all  penetrated  and  transformed  by  the  rose- 
coloured  light,  and  occasionally  sending  forth  a  mo- 
mentary and  harmless  flash ;  in  the  clear  heaven  above, 
the  moon  stood  round  and  white,  LTce  a  baU  of  silver. 
Percy  stood  still,  and  dreamily  watehed  the  passage  of 
a  sea-gull  that  was  skimming  the  surfhce  of  the  water ; 
he  saw  the  edge  of  its  beoutiAil  wing,  a  pure  dead 
white  in  the  shadow,  crystal  in  the  moonbeams,  and 
radiant  crimson  as  it  crossed  the  blaze  left  by  the 
departed  sun. 

"Beautiful  in  itself,"  said  he,  half  unconsciously, 
''and  so  beautiful  in  aU  aspects  and  under  all  changes. 
But  if  the  wing  itself  were  broken  or  stained,  neither 
sun,  moon,  nor  shadow  could  restore  it.  Now  it 
makes  each  ciitmmstance  into  a  new  adornment— -Mm 
—but,  God  foTbid!"  The  voice  of  Ida  broke  his 
reverie ;  she  came  bounding  along  the  terrace  like  a 
young  greyhormd,  her  golden  curls  still,  as  formerly, 
floatin^all  unconfined  about  her  shoulders,  her  dress 
white,  her  fftce  full  of  bright  innocent  eagerness*  She 
was  now  just  eleven  years  old. 

"  The  post,  papa,  a  letter!"  cried  she,  holdmg  it 
forth,  but  catehing  him  by  both  hands  as  she  pre- 
sented it,  *'  only  don't  read  it,  please,  quite  yet.  I 
have  sometiiing  to  say  of  such  consequence— there  is 
something  I  wish  so  very  much  to  do." 
■  "  Well,  my  darlmg,  don't  lose  a  minute ;  never 
mind  stopping  to  take  breath— now  then,  whkt  is  it  F" 
*'  It  is  not  a  joke,  dear  papa,  it  is  something  quite 
leal.  'fliere  is  that  lady,  that '  pateTyoung  la^  in  a 
bbick  dress,  who  has  come  to  live  at  Croye;  I  am 
sure  you  know  who  I  mean,  because  she  comes  to 
church  every  day,  and  you  said  how  beautifially  she 

sang." 

'    *'  Yes,  I  remember,— what  of  herP'* 

"Every  day  directly  after  service  she  goes  away," 
continued  the  panting  Ida,  "  I  do  not  know  where ; 
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bat  she  always  goes  past  the  gate  of  the  garden ;  I 
have  seen  her  very  often,  and  she  comes  back  the 
same  way  in  the  eyening.  And  she  lodges  at  Grace 
Tamer's,  down  dose  by  the  sea  side ;  and  I  think  she 
is  very  poor.  And,  yon  see,  she  cannot  bay  flowers  for 
herself,  and  Mrs.  Vickars  won't  let  me  give  her  some." 
Here  Ida's  voice  faltered,  and  her  eyes  became  de- 
cidedly "  more  bright  than  clear." 

"  Bat,  my  dear  child—" 

"  Oh !  papa,  please  don't  say  '  bat '  till  I  have  ex- 
plained. I  have  not  explained  it  yet — may  I  tell  yon 
some  more  before  yoa  say  what  I  am  to  do  P" 

"  Yes,  yes,  pray  let  me  have  the  full  explanation," 
retnmed  her  father,  patting  his  arm  ronnd  her  slight 
waist.  "  At  present  I  own  I  am  a  good  deal  bewil- 
dered. Is]  it  always  right  to  give  flowers  to  poor 
people  when  they  lodge  close  by  the  searside  ?  And 
what  has  Mrs.  Vickars  to  do  with  it  ?" 

Ida  kaghed. 

"  The  reason  is,"  said  she,  trying  to  speak  very 
sedately, "  that  she  has  a  little  tiny  box  along  the  edge 
of  her.  room  window,  with  some  mignonette  in  i^; 
and  I  coald  see  inside  when  I  was  down  on  the  sands, 
and  I  saw  two  flowerpots,  I  did  indeed,  papa,  and  one 
of  them  had  some  pinks  in  it,  and  the  other  had  a 
dead  rose  tree.  I  am  sare  she  was  so  sorry  when  that 
rose  tree  died.  And  when  she  goes  past  every  day, 
she  always  has  a  pink  or  a  little  bit  of  mignonette  in 
her  dress,  and  when  she  comes  back  in  the  evening  it 
is  always  qaite  faded.  And  I  am  sare  she  is  very 
poor,  becaase  her  dress  looks  very  old,  and  I  saw 
three  dams  in  it^— only  yoa  don't  know  what  dams 
are,  papa — ^bat  they  are  very' tiresome  mendings  when 
anything  is  torn.  And  I  gathered  sach  a  beaatifal 
nosegay — ^look  here,  all  oat  of  my  own  garden;  roses  and 
pinks,  and  stocks,  and  jessamine,  and  verbena,  and  a 
great  many  more.  And  I  was  waiting  for  her,  becaase 
it  is  nearly  the  time  that  she  always  comes,  and  I  was 
going  to  ran  oat  at  the  gate  and  give  it  to  her,  and 
Mrs.  Vickars  says  I  mast  not.  She  says  that  yoa 
don't  visit  her,  and  I  mastn't  introdace  myself;  and 
so,  papa,  I  was  thinking  if  yoa  woald  jast  visit  her 
only  onoe,  yoa  know,  it  woald  not  be  a  great  deal  of 
troable,  and  then  I  might  always  do  it  afterwards. 
And  I  never  meant  to  introdace  myself,  or  say  any- 
thing aboat  who  I  am ;  I  wanted  her  never  to  know; 
I  meant  to  ran  oat  qalck  and  give  her  the  flowers 
withoat  saying  a  word,  and  come  back  again  jast  as  if 
I  was  a  fairy.  Grace  Turner  believes  in  fairies,  I  know, 
and  perhaps  this  lady  does  too;  so  I  thought  perhaps 
she  might  really  thii^  I  was  a  fairy." 

Percy  did  not  think  sach  a  sapposition  quite  im- 
possible. 

"  Oh  papa»  papa!"  exclaimed  Ida,  as  he  paused, 
"  the  time  must  be  so  nearly  come,  and  I  shall  be  too 
late." 

He  kissed  her  forehead  and  released  her  &om  his 
arm.  "  You  may  go,  darling,"  said  he.  "  Say  nothing 
to  Mrs.  Vickars.li  I  will  explain  it  to  her." 

Bapidly  returning  his  kiss,  Ida  was  gone  even  more 
quickly  than  she  came ;  and  her  father  having  looked 


after  her  for  a  minate  in  smiling  silence,  proceeded  to 
open  his  letter,  which  was  from  the  &ir  Melissa,  and 
ran  as  follows  :— 

"  Evelyn  Manor,  July  3, 

"  My  Deab  Pebct, — Ellenor  wishes  me  to  write  to 
yoa  to  explain  her  very  long  silence ;  she  has  been  in 
troable  at  home,  and  you  know  poor  dear  Ellenor  is 
not  one  of  those  who  can  exert  herself  under  the 
immediate  pressure  of  sorrow.  She  is  always  amiable 
— but  quite  a  child  where  strength  is  required.  Poor 
Frederick  has  a  terrible  inflammation  in  the  eyes,  and 
the  doctors  fear  it  wiU  end  in  blindness.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  first  began,  but  I  suppose  it  was  a  cold» 
and  they  did  not  take  alarm  soon  enough ;  he  is  just 
entered  at  Oxford,  yoa  know,  and  I  fancy  boys  arc 
grievously  neglect'Cd  at  coU^s.  It  often  happens 
that  those  who  are  most  anxious  in  trifles  are  the 
slowest  to  open  their  eyes  when  there  is  real  cause 
for  fear ;  and  so  I  suppose  poor  Ellenor  fkncied  it 
would  all  go  well,  till  it  was  too  late.  Now  she  is 
taking  him  to  London  for  the  best  advice ;  but  I  fear, 
from  what  I  hear,  the  evil  has  gone  too  far  to  be 
checked.  I  only  hope,  fpoor  dear  creature !  she  will 
not  reproach  herself  for  not  having  attended  sooner 
to  his  very  delicate  constitution.  I^have  bug  been 
quite  sure  that  there  was  some  latent  disease.  The 
emotions  which  this  affliction  to  my  beloved  sister  and 
her  child  awaken  in  me,  may  be  felt  but  cannot  be 
described.  I  doubt  whether  he  feels  more  from  the 
loss  of  eyesight,  than  I  feel  from  thinking  of  his  loss. 
To  one  who  derives  such  exquisite  delight  as  I  do 
from  the  contemplation  of  nature  in  all  her  varying 
moods— the  majestic  sun,  the  timid  moon,  the  glowisg 
stars,  it  seems  scarcely  conceivable  what  Kfe  must  be 
without  the  organ  upon  which  all  these  gbries  depend. 
I  trust  under  this  grievous  trial  they  wiU  succeed  in 
indacing  Godfrey  to  condact  himself  more  amiably 
towards  his  brother.  That  boy  is  in  himself  a  great 
trial  to  poor  dear  Ellenor,  though  she  doats  upon 
him  so  mach,  that  I  fear  her  over-indulgence  is  one 
great  obstacle  to  his  improvement.  He  is  of  a  most 
violent  and  haughty  temper,  poor  fellow!  He  needs  a 
father  to  maintain  proper  discipline  with  him,  and 
between  ourselves  (only,  of  course,  you  wiU  not  repeat 
this),  it  is  said  there  is  some  probability  that  he  will 
not  need  one  long.  Dear  Ellenor  was  always  the 
sort  of  person  with  whom  emotions  were  rather 
transient,  you  know;  and  there  is  a  Mr.  Tyrrel,  a 
former  friend  of  General  Aytoun's,  now  an  attache  to 
the  Portuguese  Embassy,  and  home  on  leave  of 
absence,  who  seems  both  willing  and  able  to  console 
her.  He  is  a  good  deal  younger  than  herself;  and  it 
is  said  that  he  has  not  .been  very  steady,  but  I  dare 
say  that  is  all  ill-nature.  He  came  with  an  intro- 
duction to  us,  and  seemed  very  anxious  to  be  intimate; 
but  he  was  not  the  sort  of  person  to  suit  me  at  allr 
and  I  am  afraid  I  rather  distanced  him.  You  kncrw  ft 
is  my  way  to  be  over-sincere.*  However,  I  hope  poor 
dear  Ellenor  will  make  up  to  him  for  all  rebuffs. 

"  Dear  John  is  quite  well.  He  is  entirely  en- 
grossed by  his  country  pursuits  as  magistrate  and 
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be  18  glowing  very  stoat^  and  persists  in  a 
diet  which  I  caimot  help  thmting  is  a  little  too 
generous.  The  acqoaintance  he  has  fonned  here  do 
not  snit  me  yery  wdl ;  indeed,  there  is  not  one  con- 
genial poson.  They  are  people  without  refinement 
— it  is  all  the  happier  for  them — they  do  not  know 
what  it  is  to  be  morbid,  and  to  need  consolation.  I 
spend  my  quiet  life  in  study  in  my  humble  way, 
music,  and  the  love  of  nature.  But,  dearest  Percy,  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  your  sweet  Ida  is  now  growing 
old  enough  to  require  female  care  and  companionship, 
and  I  fancy  that,  under  your  eye,  I  might  be  compe- 
tent to  take  charge  of  her  education.  John  is  now 
quit«  the  old  bachelor,  and  does  not  need  the  delicate 
supervision  of  a  woman  in  his  establishment;  indeed, 
I  often  painfully  fed  that  I  am  m  ^  tcay,  I  could 
necer  feel  this  with  yo».  If  you  would  like  it,  there- 
fore, I  am  quite  ready  to  come  and  share  your  peace- 
ful retirement.  My  health*  does  not  allow  me  to 
enter  intd  much  society,  and  your  quiet  lovely  sea- 
side home  would  just  suit  me.  I  send  a  lock  of  my 
hair  to  my  dear  little  niece,  as  I  think  she  may  like  to 
wear  it  in  a  brooch  or  ring;  if  you  will  have  one 
made,  and  let  me  know  the  price,  I  will  pay  you  when 
we  meet.  I  hope  you  will  write  to  me  very  soon ; 
my  heart  has  always  beaten  in  unison  with  yours,  and 
I  fed  it  now  more  than  ever.  With  best  love  and 
many  fond  kisses  to  my  charming  little  Ida»  and  kind 

j!  regards  to  that  dear  respectable  Mr.  Becket,  (how  old 

•    he  must  be  growing!)  believe  me  to  remain,  my 

1 1    dearest  Perqf, 

:'  "  Your  most  attached  and  affectionate  Sister,^ 

''  Melissa  Lee. 
*'P.S.  I  find  both  John  and  EUenor  are  writing  a 
few  linesy  so  endose  their  notes.*' 

From  Mr.  John  Lee. 

"Dear  Percy, — I  have  scarcely,  time  to  write  a 
line,  as  there  is  a  fdlow  come  up  out  of  Norfolk  who 
has  a  very  ingenious  new  manner  of  dibbling  wheat, 
and  I  am  to  take  a  lesson  of  him,  and  I  am  afraid  of 
being  late  for  my  appointment.  I  wish  you  could  see 
this  place — ^it  is  so  improved ;  I  am  taking  the  best 
care  of  it  that  I  can,  for  my  pretty  little  niece.  I 
don't  quite  know  how  Melissa  is  writing  to  you,  but 
I  think  it  is  as  wdl  to  let  you  know  that  she  and  I  have 
had  a  little  bit  of  a  tiff.  It  was  all  my  fault — ^I  was 
always  stupid  about  managing  with  women.  This  was 
how  it  happened.  She  walked  five  nules  the  other  day 
to  call  upon  Lady  Mauleverer,  for  the  chance  of  being 
sent  bad^  in  the  caoriage ;  however,  no  carriage  came, 
so  she  walked  back  again,  and  in  the  evening  she  was 
just  as  usud.  The  next  day  my  good  friend  Tom 
Davis— he  was  a  navy  captain  and  is  now  retired  on 
half-pay — came  over  here  to  plan  a  little  pic-nic.  There 
are  two  Qr  three  sweet  girb  staying  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  they  wanted  Melissa  for  a  chaperon,  and  I 
don't  know  how  it  is,  but  she  never  likes  being  invited 
as  a  chaperon.  However,  I  forgot  this  dislike  of  hers; 
and  when  I  heard  her  declining  on  the  score  of  not 
being  equd  to  the  fatigue,  and  they  were  all  going  in 


carriages,  and  were  not  to  walk  d)Ove  a  nule  and  a 
half  at  the  outside,  in  I  came  and  reminded  her  of 
her  ten  miles  walk  of  the  day  before,  and  how  wdl 
she  was  after  it,  and  so  forth.  It  vexed  her  very 
much,  and  she  has  been  angiy  with  me  ever  since ;  she 
says  it  was  not  so  much  wkat  I  said  as  the  manner  in 
tohieh  I  said  it  which  hurt  her;  but  it  really  was 
nothing  in  the  world  but  a  blunder,  for  I  thought 
she  had  forgotten  it  and  would  be  glad  to  be  reminded* 
However,  she  is  a  good  soul,  and  will  soon  forgive  me, 
I  dare  say;  I  only  mention  it  lest  she  should  have 
said  something  a  little  hasty,  and  you  should  fancy  that 
we  have  quairdled.  Poor  Ellenor — ^I  can't  trust 
myself  to  write  of  her.  She  is  off  for  town  to-morrow 
morning.  Kiss  the  little  beauty  for  me,  and  say  every* 
thing  that  b  kind  and  respectful  to  my  dear  old  tutor. 
''  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"  John  Lbb." 

The  second  enclosure  was  very  brief. 

"  My  dearest  Peroy.— Melissa  has  written  to  you 
for  me.  I  really  could  not.  I  know  how  you  will 
feel  for  us.  Pray  for  me — ^I  am  so  very  weak.  This 
dear  boy's  patience  (which  never  fails /?r  a  moment) 
overpowers  rather  than  strengthens  me.  Oh !  if  it 
would  please  God  to  afiSict  me  instead  of  him !  I  will 
write  from  London,  as  soon  as  I  know  anything 
for  certain.    Love  to  my  little  Ida. 

"  Yours  most  affectionatdy, 

"Ellenoe  Attoun.'* 

With  these  letters  in  his  hand,  Percy  went  direct  to 
Mr.  Becket.  "  You  know,"  said  he,  as  his  friend 
finished  their  pemsd,  "it  is  quite  impossible." 

"  Impossible — ^what  ?  "  was  the  answer.  "  About 
Frederick?" 

"  I  am  still  the  most  selfish  person  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,"  cried  Percy,  colouring.  ''I  was  thinking 
of  Melissa's  suggestion — ^most  kindly  intended,  doubt- 
less ;  and — and — ^it  will  be  rather  difficult  to  decline 
it  with  suffident  decision — ^but  I  Aape  quite  made  up 
my  mind  to  decline  it  very  decidedly." 

He  spoke  somewhat  uneasily;  and,  but  for  the 
melancholy  nature  of  the  news  just  recdved,  Mr. 
Becket  could  dmost  have  laugheid  at  his  dilemma. 
They  discussed  the  contents  of  the  pad^et  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  Mr.  Becket  said, 
'  "Curioudy  enough,  while  you  were  out,  I  had 
a  risit  from  our  friend  Mr.  Gray,  the  rector  of  Croye^ 
the  purport  of  which  may,  perhaps,  remove  some  of 
your  difficulties.  He  came  to  recommend  a  musicd 
instructress  for  Ida ;  a  young  widow  lady,  in  reduced 
circumstances,  who  has  lately  taken  lodgings  in  the 
village,  and  who  gives  lessons  in  Sheldon.  Her  taste 
for  retirement  brought  her  here,  and  she  is  a  regular 
firequenter  of  the  Church  services.  He  thinks  her  abili- 
ties very  unusual,  and  told  me  one  trait  of  her  which  I 
greatly  like — ^namdy,  that  on  hearing  that  you  were 
about  to  present  an  organ  to  the  church,  she  offered 
her  services  as  organist  gratuitously;  a  thought  which, 
coming  from  a  person  who  earns  her  bread  by  her  own 
exertions,  has  some  grace." 
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"W<e  will  make  her  aeqnaintimee/'  said'  'B&nj. 
"  I>  suspect  Idm  has-  atreadj  fooreBtaUed  ua;  WeH,  my 
faay;  ^^t  of  ycfor  mysteriom  sttangerf  " 

''Ohl  ^pa/'  cried  Ida^  who  entered  at  thailnoneiit, 
"'ahe  waa «0'p)eBBed--only  she  did  not  tMnk  I  wasa 
faiiy  at?  aU ;  aad  she  wedd '  not  let  me  nm  away/  bat 
hM  me,  and  made  me  tell  her  who  I  was,  and  thaaked 
me  80  mvKh,  that  somehow,  I  fonnd  I  ooiddn^t  say 
aoythiDgf;  and  so,  I'm  afraid  she  thoaght  me  very 


"  WiB  you  like  to  go  with  me  to-morrow,  and  call 
upon  hcrP**  inquired  Percy. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Ida.  "I  ^oold  like  to  know 
her,  very  max^.  She  is  very  beawtiM,  only  pale  and 
grave ;  she  lo(^  like  a  marble  statue  with  blaidc  eyes. 
Abd  she  has-  sadi'  a  deep,  sweet  voice — ^like  F  on  the 
organ,  so  -dear  and  steady.  Only,  if  you  think  she  will 
thank  me  any  more,  I  would  rather  stay  away.  I  do 
not  know  why  it  is  so  unpleaaant  to  be  thasiked,  for  I 
wanted,  to  give  her  pleasure ;  and  I  suppose  she  did.it 
to  show  that  she  was  pleased;  but,  you  know,  she 
could  have  done  that  quite  as  well  by  looking  ai  the 
flowers,  and  smelling  them ;  and  I  should  have  liked 
it  a  great  deal  better/' 

h.  The  projeoted  visit  was  paid  the  next  day^  and  Ida 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  bouquet,  in  un- 
diminished freshness,  duly  installed  in  the  place  of  the 
faded  rose-tree.  She  pressed  her  father's  hand  to 
draw  his  attention  to.  the  fact,  but  did  not  venture 
even  to  glance  towards  it  herself,  lest  she  should 
inemttioiLriy  give  occasion  for  the  renewal  of  her 
iBilmown' friend'^  painful  gratitude. 

Mrs.  (^tester,  for  such  was  the  lady's  name,  was  cer- 
tfmdy  a  singular  and  interesting  person.  She  could 
not  be  more  than  twenty-four  years  old;  her  figure  was 
tall  and'  dis(£[iguished-looking,  stately  even  in  her 
shabby  'moianing ;  and  the  plain  border  of  her  widows  - 
cap  -set  off'to  much  ad?antage  a  marked  but  beautiful 
pi^file/  Hie  onrf  ed  ddicate  nostril  and.  short  upper 
lip,  the  small  head  risiii^  so  graeefolly  from  the  sym- 
metrical shoulders,  the  slender  hand  and  exquisitely 
preportioBaed  foot,  all  seemed  to  bespeak  an  aristocracy 
of  origin  strangely  at  vazianee  with  her  present  circnm- 
stances,  which  bore  every  token  of  the  extremest 
povwty';*— at  variance,  too,  in  some  respects  with  her 
manner,  which,  though  refined,  was  embarrassed  and 
ooBstraiiied;  suggesting  the  idea«ither  of  inexperience 
in  society  of  a  good  class,  or  of  a  natural  shyness  so 
firtronglhatno  experience  could  be  sufficient  to  con- 
quer it;  Her  hair  and  eyebrows  were  jet  black,  her 
oomplexion  of  that  clear,  pale  whiteness  which  is 
somethnea  seen  in  brunettes,  and  her  eyes,  which  Ida 
had  imagined'  of  the  same  cdonr  as  her  hair;  were  in 
reality  of  a  dark  blue  gray,  somewhat  restless,  very 
melaaoholy,  and  occasionally  flashing  with  a  fire  too 
brifliant  and  too  sudden- to  be  altogether  pleasing. 
Perfect  melody  of  Voice^  and  a  smile  c^  rare  captivation, 
,  oontradicted  an  expression  which  would  otherwise 
hare  been  ahnost  repnbive,  in  spite  of  her  remaritable 
beauty.  She  recnved  her  visitors  rather  stiffly,  and, 
in  reply  to  Percy's  first  couxteaieei  expressed,  quite 


nnmbtakeably,  her  desirer  for  oomplete  retirement. 
Beiipoksgized  for  his  intruaoH  by  aaymg  that  he  had 
understood  that  she  gave*  lessons  in  music,  and  was 
seeking  an  insttuotrms  for  his  litlie  girl. 

Mrs.  Chester  glanced  at  Ida,  asd'her  £Boe  softened, 
and  her  whole  deportment  chaoiged. 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  give  lessons  io  Miss  Lee," 
she  replied;  "that  is,"  she  added,  checking  herself, 
"  provided;  of  course,  that  you  are  satisfied  with  my 
jpowers." 

He  looked  involuntarily  round  the  room.  "  I  have 
ino  instrument," said  she,  very  quietly,  "but  I  will 
give  you*  references  to  my  pupib  at  Sheldon,  and 
I  shall  be  happy  to  pky  and  sing  to  you  at  any  time 
;that  you  like  to  appoint."' 

Percy  felt  no  encouragement  to  prolcng  the  inter- 
view, and  shortly  afterwards  took  his  leave,  saying 
that  she  should  hear  from  him.    He  sub^uently 
ascertained  from  Mr.  Gny,  that  Mrs.  Chester  had  been 
introduced  to  him  through  the  medium  of  an  old  and 
perfectly  trustworthy  friend,  who  had  voudied  for  her 
respectability^  but  said  that  she  had  been  singularly 
unfortunate,  and  that  ^  wished  for  profound  sedu- 
ision.     Thus  relieved,  he  invited  her  to  Croye-house, 
iand  soon  discovered  that  her  nrosical  abilities  were  of 
the  first  order,  and  had  received  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion;  her  voice  alone — a  contralto,  clear;  sustained, 
and  thriiHng  as  a  horn— would  have  quidified  her  for 
la  much  higher  post  than  that  of  teacher  in  a  small 
country  town  like  Sheldon.    Ida  was  enraptured.    It 
was  to  her  a  perfectly  new  pleasure ;  and  it  required 
the  fttU  exerciaeof  her  habitual  submissiveness,  to  keep 
her  from  spending  her  whole  time  at  the  piano.    Mrs. 
Cheater's  cold  and  languid  maimer  kindled  gradually 
iunder  the  influence  of  her  fascmating  little  pupdl.  ^le 
quitted  the  ordinary  school  instruction  with  which  she 
had  begun,  and  played  to  he^  some  of  the  finest 
compositions.      One  day  she    jdayed    Beethoven's 
Sonate  ptfth^ique.    Ida  stood  by  tbs  instrtunent,  her 
lovely  childish  face  reflecting,  as  it  were,  the  emotions 
which  the  performer  cdUed  forth ;  her  cheeks  varying ; 
lier  qres  ghstening,  fllling,  and  finally  overflowing  with 
quick  tears,  of  which  truly  she  knew  not  the  cause. 
Mrs.  Chester  broke  off  iitthe  middle  of  ihs  acUu/io,  and, 
suddenly  daesping  her  inher  arms,-  kissed  her  passion- 
ately ;  then  turning  bade  to  the  piano,  with  a  half 
laugh  at  her  own  vehemence,  she  resumed,  not,  how- 
ever, where  she  had  left  ofl*,  but  at  the  finai  rtmdoy 
which   she   phyed   with  &  force  and  an.  abandon 
poaitivdy  overpowering.    Prom  that  day,  stnmge  as 
it  may  appear^  there  arose  between  the  mistresa  anti 
the  pupil,  a  sentiment  which,  notwithataaailmg   the 
difference  of  age  and  temperament,  we  can  oall  by  no 
other  name  than  friendship.  Towards  Ida  Mrs.  Chester 
was  never  cdd,  though  her  manner  still  Tibrated 
rather   fitfully   between   hmguer   and   impetnoeity, 
habitual  mdanchdy  and  occasional  vivacity.     For  Ida 
she  dbpiayed  her  talents ;  she  was  a  good  lingusst, 
and  a  grest  reader-^-eapeciaHy  in  imaginative  litera- 
ture ;  and  Percy  found  her-  educational  aaaistancs  so 
valuable,  that  he  availed  himaeLf  of  it  more  aad  more. 
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till  she  Ind  gndviUj  MtabMed  hrnuU  m  dttlf 
gamamsa^  to  his  dai&ig.  The  doMst  ▼igilanon,  aad 
not  a  fev  misgiriiig^Qii  his  pait»  preoededaBulaoooiiif' 
panied  this  step;  Mrs.  Chester  became,  imconscioiiiiy; 
tiw  sahjeot  of  mmysa.  anxioBs  eTirnhmtioiL  Mttch 
he  could  not  elicit,  for  there  yn&  a  reaewe'a^iit  her 
iriiich  the  moat  pertinaoioiis  inqniier  oould  not  haw 
succeeded  in  penetrating ;  neveitheleas,  her  blameless 
and  rogniarlife,  and  a  oettain  noUenaaa  and  elevaiion 
of  sentiment — erpreaakms  of  whieh  ooeaakmally'  es- 
caped her,  as  it  irere,  in  spteof  heisdf  fwiHiikid  him 
dmt  Ida  was  not  likel j  to  dsiive  havm  fRxn  doss 
intercourse  with  her,  carried  on  under  his  own  eye  and 
dmt  of  Mr.  Bseksst,  whoee  great  age,  tfaongh  slbwly 
hat  snrely  taking  from  him  bodily  strength,  had  net 
seemed  to'  cast  one  shadow-  npon  the  dear,  bri^ 
surface  of  intellect  and  spirit.  There  was  no  proeaes 
of  rain  in  that  calmdeci^.  Bather  was  he  like  the 
figure  in  the  Btrnsean  tomb,  wiiioh  stood  with-ootiins 
unimpaired,  fanes  nndimmed,  and  proportkms'  im^ 
maned—seen,  one  moment'  in  all  its  original  stttto- 
liness  and  perfection,  the  next,  at  the  opening  of  a 
door,  ready  to  oromUe  into  nndfettngniahable'  dnst. 

Percy  answered  Melissa's  letter,  Idndly  but  leao- 
lutdy  dedming' her  proposal;  and  giving,  at  the  same 
time,  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the  profound  seclusion  in 
which  he  lived,  that  it  greatly  ^minished  her^ndina- 
tion  to  oome  and  share  it.  The  nsoct  letter  whioh  he 
received  from  his  family  contained  tbe  inteOig^ce 
that  Frederick  was  hopetessly  blind* 


Chafteb  IV.— Latihg  a  'Kbaik.— A  Comnusr. 

" In  every  face/'  sajpa  Coleridge,  "there  is  either  a 
history  or  a  prophecy,  which  Aoold  sadden,  or  at 
least  soften,  the  heaof  of  the  reflecting  obaerver/'  It 
must  have  baen  a  veiy  tender  heart  indeed  that 
would  have  mdted  at  tiie  aspect  of  Mr.  Lee  senior's 
face,  as  he  sat  uppigfat  in  his  easy  chair  o{]fioiita  to  his 
SOB,  while  his  dangfater  Floreaoe  preaidecL  over  the 
break£Bsl-td)le.  The  expression  wis  bard  and  dry 
when  we  first  saw  it,  and  it  has  been  hacdening  and 
drying  for  twdve  yean  amee  then;  Tliere  is  the  hi^ 
smooth,  bald  fordwad,  with  its  air  of  benign  imper- 
turbableness;  the  narrow,  tfaongfatfo],  never-khuHing 
ejes ;  ihe  gentlemanly  noee,  rising  somewhat  afampdy 
at  the  bridge,  and'  oompvessed  at  the  nostrils;  the 
thin,  tighliy-closed,  bnt  rather  wide  mouth,  drooping 
at  the  oomen ;  and  the  square,  obstinate  ddn.  The 
whole  face  expresses,  in  the  highest  degree,  that 
asceticism  of  the  intellect  which  is,.periiaps,  the  most 
repulsive  aspect  of  hnmanity.  Even  the  extravagances 
(if  sudi  there  be)  of  spiritual  self-denial  are  lovdy 
and  veneralile,  becaose  tiny  speak  of  the  sabjeetian  of 
the  body  to  the  heart  and  sonl,  which  are  the  lii^^mr 
part  of  man's  nature,  and  suggest  thai  B^^mid  to 
whsdi  man's  nature  can  never-  except  by  self^dmnal 
attain.  But  tiie  subjection  of  the  body  to*  the  mere 
Blind,  and  that  mind  of  the  earth,  earthy,  whose  end 
and  aim  are  in  the  preaent,  is  simply  hntofnl ;  and  the 


power  aduered  by  tins  mimiaB  of  nddo  instnunenta 
diAns  in  degree  oniy,  andf  not  in  kind;  ton  that 
which  we  atttkmte  toSatnu  Intellect;  be  it  remem* 
biied^that  is,  pore,  di^v  nmmsginative  intdleot, 
'^tiw  vase  of  cold  water  ^'--^/)b^  mw  of.  the  Divine 
instniments  whiah  may  be  tuned  to  eril  parpoaes 
without  degenerating  in  itself  by  the  misappUcation* 
The*  intellect  of  ^  Mephistophiles  is  as.  perfect  as  hb 


Mr.  Lee  sat  upright  in  fais:  easy  chair— 4ie'  nevee 
indnlged  in  ummQeaaary  repose,  either  of  mind  or 
body  and,  ham  behind  the  folds  of  the  nsffspaper 
whidi  he  hdd  in  hia  hand,  watched,  with  avlond  of 
pompons  staaltfameas^  the  looks  and  geatares  of  his 
son.  The  latter  was  a  yonnganait  of  two-and»twentf« 
unaseptioDddy  dnsaed,  and  distingmshed  by  aU  that 
daboBate  effeminaoy  of  deportment  which  a  certain 
dass  of  ymnqp  man  of  the  preamit  day  aasamii,  in  the 
hope,  we  suppose,  that  it  marf  be  oonaidared  as  the 
vail  cast  by  modesty  over  an;  inconvenient  excess  of 
tjie  mady  vntnesi  He  spoke  inth.  a  diawi  (not  with 
a  lisp,  as  dandies  invariably  do  in  books,  and  nowliere 
dae),  walked  with  a  mitigated  swagger,  and  stood 
about  rooms  in  attitodes.  His  features  were  regu- 
hc,  aristoemtioi  and  ah^^y  supercilious;  he  had  an 
abundanee  of  fair  hair,  wUohhia  enemies  called  sandy ; 
and  fao'waa  folly  six  foet  hi|^  In  his  conntensuce, 
hmguid  as  it  waa,  the  phyriognomist  might  have 
doteeted  signs  of  an  understanding  as  snbtie  as  that 
of  his  fiither,  and  mere  pomeifai;  hut  its  predominant 
expreasmn  was  a  kind  of  cod,  memabie  ease,,  whioh 
sscmedto'say,  " Ytm  may  aasail  me  as  you  like--hy 
aigmnent^  penuasion,  or  repraaahr->you  wilL  make 
nothing  of  me.  I  mi^  sulk,  pechapfi,  if  you  are  very 
psttinadoas;  but  that  is  the  only  effect  yon  will  pro* 
dace."  At  the  present  moment  it  appeared  that 
somebody  hid  been  suffidenthf  pertmackwia  to  drive 
himtotheextrenutyofsnlking;  for  a  nxNit  forbidding 
scowl  disfigured  his  handsomefBatesa,-  and  he  seemed 
to  have  made  a  vow  of  silence,  though  his  dignified 
observance  thereof  was  somewhat  impaired  by  the  foot 
that  nobody  spoke  tothim. 

The  third  of  this  attractive  gioiqp  waa  Florenoe, 
ther  ody  siatee  of  the  sublime  Alexander*  We  are 
sony.toapqply  Uie  epithet  "dxunsy"  to  &  young  lady, 
bnt  we  fear  that  no  other  oould  adequately  deaeribe 
ber.  fflie  was  inmmnady  tall,  and  disprop(utionatdy 
large,  with  a  thidc  waist,  and  huge  hands  and  feet. 
Her  features  were  insignificant;  her  expression  dull 
and  heavy, .her  bearing  a  stoop,  her  walk ai shamble; 
aDevL-anda:Clnnffle'Tmiiedwonld  have  failed  to.im* 
part  tiie  smaUest  grace  to  her  ^gan,  or  to  soften  the 
hopeless  vulgarity  of  a  foee  Avhich  had  abaolutdy 
nothing  to  reoonunend  it.  Her  brother  treated  her 
with  undisguised'  ooBtempt»  —  her  father'  witli  ill* 
conoealed  impatience;  her  life  was  a  oontinuoua  and 
unsuseeasfol  strugig^  to  avoid  rebuke.  Indeed,  how 
oodd  she  anroid  it  when  every  gesture  was  an  offienee 
againat  the  laws  of.  ebgaooe  and'  fuhion  P  while  the 
persons  whose  object  it  was  to  bring  her  under  the 
dominion  of  that  august  code  viaited  every  violatfon 
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of  it  upon  her  with  unspaxing  harshness,  partly  in  the 
vain  hope  of  effecting  an  improvement,  partly  to  make 
np  to  themselves  for  useless  labour  by  indulging  the 
natural  irritation  of  temper  consequent  upon  failure. 
She  was,  apparently,  as  slow  in  mind  as  she  was  awk- 
ward in  body ;  condemned  to  an  incessant  drill  of 
both,  she  had  acquired  fiicility  in  the  exercise  of 
neithw.  No  labour  could  teach  her  rebellious  tongue 
to  frame  itself  to  Erench  n's  and  German  gutturals ; 
i  three  hours'  daily  practice  had  only  sufficed  to  make 
her  a  murderous  and  violent  wrestler  with  musical 
impossibilities;  and  the  wofnl  cadenzas  which  her 
restive  voice  had,  by  hard  driving,  been  compelled  to 
achieve,  were  like  nothing  upon  earth  but  a  street- 
organ  in  a  state  of  delirium.  Her  mother  was  the 
only  member  of  the  family  who  treated  her  with  a  sort 
of  slothful  goodnature ;  but  her  mother  was  a  con- 
firmed invalid,  and  never  stirred  from  the  sofa  in  her 
boudoir  except  for  a  daily  airing.  Into  that  boudoir 
Florence  was  rarely  admitted,  for  the  nerves  of  its 
occupant  were  irritable  and  delicate,  and  the  key  in 
which  poor  Florence's  voice  was  pitched  was  enough 
to  make  them  tremble  for  an  hour  afterwards ;  more- 
over, the  doors  always  slammed  when  she  shut  them, 
her  shoes  always  creaked,  and  she  never  turned  round 
without  throwing  something  down.  To  complete  her 
misfortunes,  she  had  been  a  very  pretty  child*  and  her 
parents  had  fully  intended  that  she  shoidd  be  a  beauty, 
and  should  make  a  ** grand  parti  i^*  so  that  in  some 
far  comer  of  her  misty  brain  there  was  a  bright  spot 
of  memory,  where  caresses,  and  praise,  and  gentle 
tones,  and  aU  the  thousand  kindly  seemings  'of  love, 
must  have  greeted  her  like  impossible  phantoms  in 
some  unforgotten  childish  dream.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  her  temper  should  be  sour,]  and  her 
affections  weak  and  cold. 

"Alexander,"  said  Mr. Lee,  after  he  had  allowed 
to  his  son  what  he  considered  a  sufficient  time  for  in- 
dulging and  recovering  from  his  uncomfortable  mood, 
''do  you  know  that  your  cousin  Ida  is  seventeen 
to-day  P" 

Alexander  quietly  took  up  the  newspaper  which  his 
father  had  laid  down,  and  immersed  himself  in  politics. 

"  One  year  more,"  proceeded  Mr.  Lee,  either  not 
perceiving,  or  determined  not  to  notice  his  son's  dis- 
courtesy, "one  year  more,  and  the  independence 
which  you  so  greatly  desire  will  be  ready  to  drop  into 
your  hands,  if  you  will  only  take  the  trouble  of 
stretching  them  out." 

"Ah,  Florence!": said  Alexander,  "here  is  the 
account  of  Persian!  in  the  Sonmambu]a;~you  had  a 
loss,  I  assure  you ;  her  hist  Jloriiura  was  exquisite. 
I  will  give  it  you  as  a  subject  for  practice."  , 

"Alexander! — ^Did  you  hear  me?"  inquired  the 
elder  gentleman,  in  a  tone  of  grave  upbraiding. 

"  Now  Florence,  attend,"  said  the  son;  and  in  a 
feeble,  but  delicate  falsetto,  he  executed  an  ehiborate 
passage  with  perfect  self-possession,  repeating  the  last 
phrase,  after  he  had  finished  it,  to  enforce  a  particular 
accentuation. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Fbrence,  crossly;    "but  I 


assure  yon  I  have  quite*  enough  to  do  to  practise  for 
Sign(^  Scappa  without  learning  any  extra  lessons. 
B^des,  how  am  I  to  know  tiat  you  sang  it  cor- 
recUyP" 

"  How  are  you  to  know,  indeed,  my  dear!"  re- 
turned her  brother;  "for  assuredly  your  car  won't 
help  you  to  decide  the  question.  I>o  you  ride  to-day, 
sirP" 

Mr.  Lee's  face  flushed  crimson.  "  I  will  not  be 
treated  with  this  open  disrespect !"  cried  he. 

Alexander  put  up  his  eyebrows,  and  looked  inquir- 
ingly, as  much  as  to  say,  "  You  won't  ?— well— what 
thenP" 

"  I  insist  upon  receiving  the  common  attention  due 
from  a  son  to  a  father,"  said  Mr.  Lee;  "  your  beha- 
viour is  insolent, — absolutely  insolent, — ^I  will  not 
endure  it!" 

"  Florence,  my  dear !"  said  Alexander,  in  a  quiet 
compassionating  tone,  with  a  slight  gesture  towards 
his  father,  implying  that  he  was  not  exactly  fit  com- 
pany for  a  young  lady  at  that  moment;  " I  think  you 
had  better  go  up  stairs !" 

"  I  have  not  done  my  breakfast!"  replied  Florence, 
with  manifest  dissatisfEiction. 

Mrs.  Lee's  bell  rang.  "  Go  directly,  Florence!" 
said  her  father;  "  I  have  something  to  say  to  your 
brother." 

Florence  rose  sullenly,  and  moved  towards  the  door. 

"  Do,  for  heaven's  sake,  child,  tiy  to  hold  yourself 
a  little  less  awk^irardly  1"  exclaimed  Mr.  Lee,  who, 
for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  never  vented  his 
wrath  on  his  son,  save  when  tried  beyond  all  power  of 
endurance ;  "  Will  nothing  break  you  of  that  unfor- 
tunate poke  ?  There— put  down  your  cup  and  saucer 
— Saunders^shall  bring  you  your  breakfast  up  stairs, 
if  that  very  masculine  appetite  of  yours  is  not  yet 
satisfied.  Don't  drink  your  tea*while  I  am  speaking 
to  you,  I  beg ! — ^it  is  most  disrespectful ; — ^put  the  cup 
on  the  table,  and  let  me  see  if  you  can  walk  across  the 
room  a  little  less  like  a  cow  in  a  farm-yard !" 

Florence  oobured  painfully  during  this  address, 
with  a  mixture  of  anger  and  shame,  and  being  some- 
what bewildered,  contrived  to  overset  the  cream-jug 
in  obeying  orders  and  pbdng  her  cup  on  the  table. 

"  Upon  my  honour,  Florence,  you  are  the  most  in- 
conceivably gauche  person  that  I  ever  encountered !" 
cried  her  brother,  drawing  hastily  back  from  the  dan- 
gerous neighbourhood;  "really,  you  ought  to  keep 
the  width  of  the  room  between  you  and  civilized 
human  creatures ;  one  is  never  safe  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  yon." 

"  It  is  ahnost  past  endurance !"  said  Mr.  Lee,  in- 
dignantly, as  the  offender  escaped  from  the  room. 

"Really,"  observed  Alexander,  "that  girl's  awk- 
wardness is  positively  pitiable.  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  she  does  not  do  it  on  purpose ;  nevertheless, 
I  do  seriously  think,"  he  added,  reflectively,  "  thai 
she  can't  help  it.  She  is  a  blunder  of  Nature : — I  am 
sure,  sir,  I  feel  for  you  when  I  look  at  her ! " 

Mr.  Lee  scarcely  knew  how  to  encounter  his  son, 
who  well  understood  and  skilfully  used  his  advan- 
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tage.  He  \res  aware  tliat  his  Mlier's  whole  ambition 
W8S  Bet  upon  his  marrying  his  cousin  Ida,  and  so  ob- 
Uining  possession  of  the  haafy  property.  This  fair 
scheme  would  be  frostrated  at  once  by  a  fit  of  way- 
wardness on  the  yoni^  man's  part,  therefore  Mr.  Lee, 
who  fonnd  to  his  cost  that  he  had  reared  in  him  a 
will  stronger  than  his  own,  was  forced  to  the  bitter 
expedient  of  soothing  his  humour,  and  avoiding,  as  far 
as  possible,  an  open  outbreak.  The  present  differenoe 
had  arisen  out  of  Alexander's  determination  to  have 
his  allowance  raised, — a  plan  which  his  father  had 
strenuously  resisted,  and  to  which  he  had  not  yet 
yielded.  An  angry  dispute  had  been  the  consequence, 
and  now  Mr.  Lee  sought  a  loophole  for  concession, 
without  irreparably  destroying  his  own  authority, — a 
means  of  compromise  which  his  son  was  determined 
not  to  afford  him.  The  scene  which  ensued  was 
not  pleasing,  and  need  not  be  recorded.  At  its  con- 
clusion the  young  man  strolled  forth  to  his  day's 
amusement  with  a  smile  of  triumph  on  his  lips.  It  was 
not  that  he  had  obtained,  or  even  sought  to  obtain  the 
money  for  which  he  originally  sued ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  had  baffled  all  his  father's  attempts  to  return  to  the 
subject,  risen  somewhat  abruptly  &om  the  table,  and 
quitted  the  room,  turning  in  the  door-way  to  say,  with 
an  air  of  nonchalance, — "  And  so,  my  cousin  Ida  is 
seventeen  to-day ! — ^Well,  it  matters  very  little  to  me: 
I  would  rather  live  on  a  crust  than  be  dependent  on 
my  wife,  though  she  brought  me  the  riches  of  Crcesus.'^ 
When  Mr.  Lee  was  left  alone,  the  passion  which  he 
had  been  so  laboriously  repressing  vented  itself  in  a 
gesture  of  impotent  wrath.  He  stretched  forth  his 
clenched  hands  and  shook  them,  as  though  in  actual 
encounter vrith  some  unseen  foe;  then  shaking  his 
bead  with  a  half  smile  at  his  own  vehemence,  he 
rose,  and  twice  paced  the  length  of  the  room  with 
deliberate  step  and  upcast  eyes.  He  felt  himself  so 
keenly  to  be  the  outraged  father,  that  he  was  for  the 
moment  almost  pious,  and  his  views  of  reverence, 
duty,  and  obedience,  were  altogether  changed.  "  He 
will  drive  me  to  it" — such  were  the  words  that  passed 
through  his  mind,  as  he  paused  before  an  escritoire 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  key  —  "  he  will  drive  me 
to  it.  Yet  it  is  a  tremendous  risk.  Well,  what 
matter!  Better,  as  he  said  himself,  better  lose  all 
than  be  dependent  on  a  heartless,  undutiful,  rebellious 
son."  He  opened  the  drawer,  took  out  Mr.  Clayton 
Lee's  Will,  of  which  it  wiU  be  remembered  that  he 
had  demanded  a  copy,  and  sitting  down,  for  the  bun- 
dretU  time  perused  it,  bringing  all  the  energies  of  his 
mind  to  bear  upon  one  particular  part.  The  result 
appeared  to  be  satisfactory ;  he  replaced  the  will  and 
locked  the  drawer ;  but  afterwards  paused  twice  in 
his  passage  across  the  room,  as  though  he  could  not 
satisfy  his  mind  of  the  expediency  of  the  step  which 
he  was  about  to  take.  Perhaps  he  never  would  have 
taken  it  at  all,  save  for  the  accumulated  irritation  of 
temper  which  had  this  morning  overflowed  its  limits. 
He  rang  the  bell,  ordered  his  horse,  and  rode  forth, 
stopping  at  the  Albany,  where  he  inquired  if  Lord 
Sylvester  was  visible*     The  answer  was  in  the  affir- 


mative, and  flinging  the  bridle  to  his  groom  he  ran  up 
stairs,  and  was  speedily  admitted  mto  the  presence  of 
his  lordship,  a  remarkably  handsome  man,  of  about 
twenty-five,  whose  black  curls  and  almost  feminine 
brilliancy  of  complexion  had  established  his  reputation 
in  the  circle  wherein  he  moved  as  "  the  first  lady- 
killer"  of  the  day.  From  the  brief  colloquy  which 
passed  between  them,  it  was  evident  that  the  handsome 
marquess's  affairs  were  in  a  state  of  hopeless  disorder, 
and  that  Mr.  Lee  had  been  serviceable  to  him  in 
assisting  to  defer  the  evil  day  for  a  little  while.  His 
good  offices,  it  will  be  understood,  had  been  tendered 
merely  in  the  way  of  friendship;  the  late  marquess,  a 
college  friend,  had  made  him  trustee  to  his  son's  pro- 
perty, and  though  relieved  from  the  responsibility  some 
years  since,  he  had  since  been  a  useful  and  agreeable 
counsellor  to  the  young  lord,  helping  him  out  of  scrapes 
when  he  could,  and  not  troubling  him  with  any  ob- 
jectionable morality  or  offensive  principle.  It  might 
be  observed,  however,  that  his  present  tone  was  highly 
discouraging ;  details  were  obtruded  before  the  spend- 
thrift's unwilling  eyes,  which  he  had  never  before  been 
compelled  to  contemplate,  and  it  was  with  a  face  of 
most  unwonted  gravity  that  he  pronounced  his  cour- 
teous "  good  morning"  as  the  lawyer  rose  to  depart. 

"  HiUo!  Lee^stop  a  minute — ^here,  come  back, 
will  you,  and  see  what  you've  dropped!" 

Mr.  Lee's  foot  was  on  the  stairs,  but  he  returned  at 
this  sudden  summons,  and  the  young  man,  with  an  air 
of  laughing  mischief,  presented  him  with  a  piece  of 
silver  paper,  open,  and  containing  a  long  bright  tress 
of  the  softest  golden  haifT 

"  Upon  my  honour,  Lee,  it  is  very  pretty,"  said  he ; 
"  I  didn't  give  you  credit  for  so  much  taste.  Pray, 
who  is  the  kdy,  if  it  be  not  impertinent  to  ask?" 

*'  A  little  niece  of  mine,  who  will  one  day,  I  hope, 
be  my  daughter,"  replied  Mr.  Lee.  "  A  great  prize, 
I  assure  your  lordship,  for  she  will  be  one  of  the  first 
heiresses  in  England." 

"  Is  she  as  pretty  as  her  hair?"  inquired  his  lordship. 

"  She  wu  when  I  last  saw  her,"  was  the  answer; 
"  she  was  as  lovely  a  little  creature  as  I  ever  beheld. 
She  is  seventeen  to-day,  and  owing  to  a  strange 
romantic  fancy  of  her  father's  has  been  educated  in 
profound  retirement,  and  is  not  to  be  introduced  to 
her  future  bridegroom  tUl  she  is  eighteen.  I  assure 
you,  my  mind  often  misgives  me  that  some  fortunate 
man  will  carry  off  the  prize  in  the  interval." 

"  I  protest,"  cried  Lord  Sylvester  with  sudden 
animation,  "  I  think  your  fears  are  uncommonly  well 
founded.  Seventeen,  a  beauty,  and  a  great  heiress — 
pray,  where  is  this  paragon  to  be  found  ?" 

'*  Oh,  my  lord,  that  is  the  last  thing  I  should  think  of 
telling  you ;  you  are  the  veiy  person  to  steal  a  march. 
I  am  afraid  of  you,  — I  frankly  confess  that  I  am 
afraid  of  you.  You  are  too  good  a  shot  to  be  an  old 
sportsman's  favourite  companion." 

Sylvester  laughed  heartily,  and  tiR-isted  the  tip  of 
his  black  moustache  round  his  finger.  "  Well,"  said 
he,  "  I  commend  your  caution.  But  remember,  I 
give  yoa  fair  warning.    I  sliaU  find  out.    You  know 
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me  pnt^y  well  by  iltis  time,  aad  joa  Jciiow.if  J  aet  my 
fimcy  upon  a  thing  I  doa't  easily  give  it  xxp.  Why,  I 
waB  just  dying  of  ennui  and  aheer  exhaostion,  and 
here  is  a  positim  novelty — ^in  other  words,  you  have 
done  the  imposaible  far  m^  amusement,  idy  dear 
Lee,  I  dhail  be  indebted  to  you  all  jny  life,  and  I 
senoQsly.adinaeyou,  as. a  fioend,  to  set « treble  fence 
of  tfaoma  round  the  castle  of  this  unknown  beauty, 
for,  you  may  rely  upon  it,  the  true  /prinoe  will  find  his 
way  in,  after  aSX" 

Mr.  Xiee  joined  the  ku^.  ''  To  show  yon  how 
little  I  fear  your  lordship  in  earnest,"  ^aid  he,  "  I  will 
let  you  see  her  pictnie  if  you  miX  dine  with  me 
to-monow." 

"  To-menow  I "  reiterated^the  young  man, "  I  really 
should  be  veiy  hi^py,  but  by  that  time,  you  know,  I 
shall  be  half-way  on  my  road  to  where  did  you 
say  that  your  brother  lived  ?" 

"  Not  so  easily  caught  !'*  rejoined  the  lawyer,  "  I 
widi  you  a  very  good  morning.^' 

Aa  Mr.  Lee  walked  down  stain  it  wouhi  have  been 
difileult  to  inteiparet  the  expression  of  his  iaoe.  There 
was  a  mixture  of  triumph,  doubt,  fear,  excitement,  I 
and  disoonlent.  He  pressed  the  palms  of  his  hands 
together,  ejaculating  gently,  "  It's  done !  It's  done!^ 
and  then  added  mentally,  "  and,  after  all,  I  need  not 
make  myself  uneasy.  It  mt^  produoef  no  result  whatso- 
ever—-but  if  it  worka— rand  if  I  am  right^^and  I  should 
know  something  of  law  by  this  .time)-^why,  a  great 
injoatioe  will  be  undone^that's  all." 

He  had  not  miscalculated  the  effect  of  his  few  words; 
he  knew  right  well  the  nature  of  the  man  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal,  and  he  had  chosen  hb  moment  admir- 
ably. Lord  Sylvester  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and 
could  scarcely  object  to  the  fetters  whose  golden  links 
should  save  him  from  the  falL  Moreover  he  had  a 
spioe  of  romance  in  his  oharacter,  and  was  likely  to  be 
instantly  attxaeted  by  the  idea  of  this  fair  young  re- 
cluse, offering,  as  she  must  needs  do,  so  vivid  a 
contrast  to  the  women  among  whom  he  had  been 
aoonstomed  to  move;  he  was  lively,  enterprising,  and 
excessively  vain — ^the  very  man  of  all  others  to  enjoy 
hunting  out  a  mystery,  and  condnoting  a  plot  the 
sucoess  of  whioh  should  depend  entirely  upon  his  own 
peiscmal  qualifications.  Mr.  Lee  had  perhaps  for- 
gotten for  the  moment  that  a  somewhat  intimate 
aoquaintanoe  between  hia  brother  John  and  Lord 
Sylvester  would  enable  the  latter  at  onoe  to  disoover 
the  residenoe  of  Ida;  indeed,  he  had  forgotten  it  so 
completely  that  it  never  occurred  to  him  afterwards 
to  write  sad  caution  his  brother  on  the  eubjeet.  On 
the  contrary,  as  he  rode  home  he  amused  Idmself  by 
building  a  castle  in  the  air,  one  inhabitant  of  which 
was  the  aforesaid  nieoe  Ida,  in  the  chancterof  I^dy 
Syl^^eater— and,  penmUeu.  That  he  should  imagine 
her  as  La^  Sylvester  was  qmte  natural,  because  he 
was  a  man,  and  no  man  ever  yet  seriously  oontem- 
plated  the  idea  of  a  woman's  xesiating  high  personal 
attractions  in  his  own  sex ;  but  that  he  should  imagine 
'her  to  be  penniless,  and  that  the  same  vision  sfaonld 
present  to  his  viewjn  image  of  himself  enthronndon  a 


I  pile  of  gold,  cuirent  money  of  the  realm,  does  cer- 
tainly seem  rathcor  strange.  However,  so  it  was ;  but 
the  only  present  result  of  the  vision  which  we  have 
any  means  of  laacertaining,  oonsbts  in  the  discom- 
fiture of  Alexander  Lee  junior,  who,  oontnuy  to  bi& 
expectation,  received  no  submission  from  his  father, 
and  didnoi  have  his  allowance  raised. 

The  street  of  a  great  city  at  noonday  is  a  scene  of 
ghue,  glitter,  and  bustle ;  noise,  folly,  and  as  often, 
perhaps,  though  not  se  evidently,  of  sin.  It  bewilders 
the  brain,  wearies  the  eyes,  and  makes  the  heart  faint 
as  you  ^mlk  along  it.  £ut  look  at  that  low  arched 
portal— it  is  but  stepping  across  the  threshold,  and 
you  ace  in  another  world,  fio  dose  does  the  Pore 
and  Ideal  lie  to  the  Earthly  and  Actual  in  this  world, 
if  we  would  only  know  it ;  so  easy  is  it — ^needing  but 
an  effort  and  a  movement,  a  wiU  and  an  aot — ^to  pass 
from  the  one  to  the  other !  Yet  we  pause,  almost  in 
fear,  at  the  fragile  bar  which  separates  the  world  of 
din  and  trouble,  vanity  and  evil,  from  the  world  of  holy 
shadows  and  heavenly  radiances,  where,  under  the 
solenm  canopy  of  silence,  the  eye  moves  onward,  and 
reposes  at  length  in  the  suggestive  vagueness  of  the 
pillared  distance.  Let  us  paua^  though  but  for  an 
instant,  and  then  enter  with  reverent  boldness  and 
subdued  hearts ! 

On  the  evening  of  that  same  day,  Ida'a  birthday, 
the  second  father  of  her  hi^py  childhood  lay  on  his 
death-bed.  Full  of  peace  was  that  venerable  face  as 
it  rested  upon  the  pillow,  settled  into  the  oamposure 
of  approaching  slumber ;  there  was  the  pallor  of  deatlt 
on  tiie  cheeks,  and  the  feeble  hands  could  scarce  lift 
themselves  in  prayer  or  benediction ;  yet  no  cloud  had 
been  suffered  to  pass  upon  the  mind,  no  darkness, 
not  even  a  momentary  gloom,  had  afflicted  the  spirit. 
The  kind  anns  of  Percy  supported  his  drooping  form, 
and  Ida  was  kneeling  by  the  bed-side,  bathing  with 
her  tears  the  hand  which  she  held  to  her  lips ;  her 
long  golden  locks  lay  partly  across  the  old  man's 
bosom,  and  the  white  veil  by  which  they  had  been 
covered  had  fallen  back  upon  her  shoulders.  She  had 
just  returned  from  the  solemn  rite  of  Confirmation : 
how  could  she  more  fitly  seal  the  promises  she  had 
just  renewed,  and  employ  the  strength  she  had  just 
received,  than  here  and  thus — ^hopefully  watching  the 
enthmce  of  a  soul  into  paradise  ? 

The  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Chester  glided  softly  into 
the  room.  "  Mr.  Gray  is  come,"  said  she,  putting 
her  ann  round  Ida's  waist,  as  if  to  lead  her  away,  and 
looking  inquiringly  at  Percy. 

Ida  turned  her  blue,  innocent  eyes,  now  glistening 
with  tears,  also  upon  her  father ;  she  said  nothing,  but 
the  look  was  full  of  supplication. 
;:  "  She  wishes  to  stay,"  said  he,  gently. 

The  dying  priest  raised  his  weak  hand  wiUi  an 
effort,  and  placed  it  upon  her  young  bright  head. 
"  God  bless  my  daughter  1"  said  he,  in  a  voice  now  re- 
duced to  a  whisper.    "  Stay,  if  you  have  strength." 

In  a  moment  Ihe  tears  were  wiped  from  her  face, 
and  she  looked  clearly  and  calmly,  though  with  pale 
cheeks  and  trembling  lipi^  up  into  her  father's  eyes. 
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She  icid  pennission  tiiere,  and  silently  VMnmed  her 
kneeling  posture.  Mr.  Qtaff  joaw  entered,  and  of 
wiiat  folknrod  we  must  not  jipeak  here.  It  was  thus 
that  Ida  made  her  first  Convnunion. 

"  He  seems  better/'  said  Mrs.  Chester,  in  a  whbper,, 
as  Percy  gently  removed  his  supporting  gnup,  and 
the  dying  man  lay  down  Qmse.more  upon  the  bed. 
His  &ce  was  veiy  calm  .and  benign.  They  knelt' 
around.  The  hret^hing  gxemr  fjointer  and  f aintei^f  hut 
still  soft  and^regular;  there  was  no  symptom- of  pain, 
but  it  seemed  like,  the  leaving  off  of  life ;  and  the  twan 
lids  closed  gradually  over  the  fading  eyes.  Has  not 
that  feeble  breathing  ceased?  Is  it  a//  ever — ^rather, 
is  it  a//  begun?  Is  the  body  at. rest  ?  Suddenly  he 
aat  upright,  and  opened  wide  his  eyes,  filled  with 
a  sapernaftural  bri^tness,  like  the  last  gleam  of  sun- 
light through  a  chanoel  window,,  and  spoke  aloud,  in 
tones  dear  and  staady  as  the  voice  of  youth — 

"Lcxd,  now  lettest  thou  tby  servant  depart  in 
peace,  lor  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation !  " 

The  accent  was  so  exulting,  the  gaze  so  fixed  and 
intense,  thftt  .fiie  eyes  of  the  watchers  involuntarily 
turned  in  the  same. direction.  Was  that  the  wavingt 
of  snow-white  'Winga  ? 

Th^  looked  back  to  the  bed;  he  was  indeed  at 
rest ;  his  hands  crossed  upon  his  bosom,  and  .a  smile 
on  his  eolourless  lips. 

"  Papa,"  murmured  the  wiping  Idi^  as  her  father 
led  her  to  her  chamber,  "I  prayed  for  you,  as  .well  as 
for  his  spirit.     I  could  not  help  it.    Was  it  wrong  ?  " 

Percy  folded  her  to  his  heart,  and  .kissed  her 
tenderly.  He  left  her  with  Mrs.  Chester,  and  returned 
to  the  soleam  room  of  death.  .That  night  he  watched 
beside  the  oorpse ;  and  in  a  vision,  between  the  parted 
curtains,  he  saw  the  ^aoe  of  his  mother,  with  gentle 
eyes  bent  upon  him,  full  pf  love  and  pardon. 


AN  ADVOCATE  IN  HIS  STUDY. 

The  fine  picture.from  which  our  engraving  is  taken 
was  paiitod  by  Ostade,  (me  of  the  most  celebrated 
masters  of  the  Dutch.and  Jlemish  sohool  of  painting. 
It  dates  its,  existence  as  far  back  as  to  the  days  of 
J.  Van  Eyok,  »\iAo  wus  bom  in  1370.  Two  good 
pictures  by  this  artist  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Doke  of  Devonshire,  and  in  them  may  be  traced  the 
first  symptoms  of  that  distinctiveness  of  feature  and 
attitude  which  has  been  regarded  in  after  times  as 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  tbe  sehool  of  painting 
whidi  he  founded.  Van  Eyok  has  sometimes  been 
termed  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  painting  in  oil,  but 
it  is  dear  that  he  does  not  deserve  that  title,  many 
pictures  ud  Italy,  and  even  in  Inghmd,  having  been  so 
painted  bef(»e  bos  time.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
he  made^me  great  discovery  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  oil  as  a  vehicle  (as  it  is  called)  for  colour— pro* 
bably  as  to  the  preparation  of  a  drying«dl  fit  for  the 
artist's  use ;  .a  discovery  so  in^ritant,  as  regards  the 
mecbausm  of  .the  art,  that  we  need  not  be  surprised 
sensation  it  created  both  in  Italy  and  in 


Adrian  Van  Ostade  was  kom  at  Lubeck^  in  .Hol- 
stein,  in  the  year  I6I0,  and  studied  painting  at 
Antwerp  in  company  with  Branwer,  in  the  school  of 
fiancis  Hals,  who  painted  portcaits  in  ao  flcoeUent  a 
style  that  Jie.has  been  regarded  in  this  branch  asau) 
.unworthy  rival  of  Vandyck.  Isaac  Van  Ostade, 
who  was  three  years  younger  than  his  brother,  was 
his  .fellow-student  .at  Antwerp,! and  made  gveat  pro- 
gress in  his  jrt ;  but  Adrian  soon  suxpaaaed.all  his 
competitors ;  and  though  he  copied  only  the  soenies 
.around  him;  and  took  nature  as  he  found  it,  he  did  so 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  gave  to  all  his 


works  the  stamp  of  original  genius.  Isaac  was  not 
slow  in  perceiving  this,  and,  rejecting  the  style  of  his 
master,  Hals,  which  he;faad~at  first  copied,  he  imitated 
Adrian  with  such  sucoass,  that  aaveral  of  his  pictures 
have  been  ascribed  to  his  brother.  They  may.be  easilrr 
distinguished  from  them,  however,  by  thrar  deficiency 
in  that  tnuu^pMrency  of  colouring  and  deliMcy  of  pen- 
cilling, and  iheir  want  of  that  warmth  and  spirit  whic^ 
are  so  remarkable.in  the  works  of  Addan.  Ostade  left 
Lubeek  early  in  lile>  and  settled  at  Amsterdam,  where 
he  lived  with  Constantine  Sennefort,  a  fi^wat  en- 
courager  of  art.  His  reputation  rose  so  high  that  his 
pictures  were  in  great  request,  and  the  prices  whioh 
he  obtained  for  them  were  conndered  enormous  by 
lus  contemporanes.  He  was  very  inifastrioos,  yet 
such  was  the  minuteness  of  detail  in  his  oompoaitions, 
and  the  fastidious  finish  and  oareful  study  which  he 
bestowed  upon  them,  that  he  was  unable  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  his  Works.  Nor  can  «we  wonder 
at  his  popularity.  His  models  were  those  with  which 
the  city  and  country  around  supplied  him,  and  his 
paintings  were  therefore  adapted  to  the  taste  and  com- 
prehension of  the  .people  anmngst  whom  he  lived; 
while  such  was  the  facility  of  his  pencil,  and  the 
quickness  of  his  fancy,  that  he  could  make  a  good 
picture  out  of  anything.  That  one  which  our  artist 
has  copied  is  among  the*  best  of  his  works,  and  exhibits 
in  a  high  degree  those  pectOiar  characteristics  for 
which  he  is  celebrated, — ^truth  of  expression,  skilful 
drawing,  and  effective  oolooring. 

The  first  two  only  can  be  represented  by  an  en- 
graving, and  to  them  we  think  our  -  artist  has  done 
sufficient  justice.  We  are  here  introduced  to  an  old 
Advocate  in  his  study,  busied  with  his  law  papers. 
The  post,  it  seems,  has  just  arrived,  and  has  brought 
him  letters  of  sufficient  importance  to  excite  his 
earnest  attention.  We  mayikncy  something  has  been 
communicated  to  him  which  places  the  issue  of  a  heavy 
cause  committed  to  his  care  in  jeopardy,  or  whioh 
suggests  to  him  some  new  means  of  ensuring  its 
success.  The  stamp  of  a  prudent  and  sagacious  mind 
is  on  his  brow,  while  something  perhi^s  of  the  astute- 
ness requisite  to  form  a  skilful  advocate  lurks  about 
his  mouth.  Yet  we  cannot  but  fanc^  we  oan  also 
trace  in  his  countenance  indications  of  an  upright  and 
kindly  nature,  more  in  harmony  with  the  sacred  book 
lying  near  at  hand,  and  which  seems  to  intimate  that 
the  fear  of  Heaven  is  ever  before  his  eyes.  We  may 
be  mistaken,  but  we  have  studied  his  thoughtful  face 
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till  we  have  grown  fond  of  it,  and  we  sliall  not  easily 
give  up  this  opinion.  The  ydumes  of  pleas  dosely 
clasped,  his  open  inkstand  and  convenient  pen,  the 
marble  weight  to  press  down  rebellioas  papers,  and 
the  clip  to  hold  letters,  speak  as  plainly  as  such  things 
can  of  *'oue  learned  in  the  law,"  whose  numerous 
clients  render  every  moment  of  his  time  most  precious. 
This  characteristic  figure  is  probably  a  portrait,  a 
circumstance  which  may  be  considered  to  give  an  addi- 
tional value  to  the  picture. 

Ostade  lived  long  in  Amsterdam,  and  was  widely 
known  and  much  respected ;  he  died  in  1685,  leaving 
a  fame  behind  him  which  few  of  his  school  have 
equalled.  His  works  are  scarce,  and  so  seldom  to  be 
met  with  in  England,  that  they  never  fail  to  obtain 
enormous  prices.  Many  contemporary  artists  solicited 
him  to  embellish  their  landscapes  by  his  lively  figures; 
and  this,  wherever  it  can  be  traced,  adds  considerably 
to  the  value  of  their  works.  Ostade  produced  many 
fine  etchings  from  his  own  designs,  which,  like  those 
of  Rembrandt  and  Hogarth,  are  much  admired  and 
eagerly  sought  after.  It  may  be  objected  to  this 
artist,  that  his  subjects  are  always  of  a  low,  and  some- 
times even  disgustmg  kind;  but  this  is  a  fault  which 
he  has  in  common  with  Teniers,  and  most  if  not  all 
other  artists  of  the  Dutch  school,  while  his  pictures 
combine  a  force  superior  even  to  those  of  Teniers,  with 
a  truth  of  conception,  a  delicacy  of  touch,  and  a 
transparency  of  colour,  peculiarly  his  own.  He  per- 
fectly understood  the  principles  of  CAiaro-Scuro,  and 
introduced  his  lights  and  shadows  with  so  much 
judgment,  that  every  figure  seems  animated.  There 
are  indeed  few  pictures  to  which  we  can  turn  our 
attention,  which  possess  more  real  truth  and  nature, 
than  those  of  Adrian  Van  Ostade. 


COCOA-NUT  DAY,  AND  THE  GREAT  FAIR 
OF.  THE  TEMPLE. 

BT  KBS.  POSTANS. 

The  great  festival  of  the  Hindoo  year  falls  in  the 
month  of  August,  and  a  damp,  steamy,  disagreeable 
month  enough  it  is,  more  especially  in  Bombay ;  where, 
however,  the  festival  of  Cocoa-nuts,  and  the  great 
fair  of  Wal'k'eshwar,  are  to  be  seen  to  most  advan- 
tage. Among  a  people  so  addicted  to  the  idleness  ori- 
ginating in  national  holidays,  as  the  Hindoo  population, 
fine  weather  is  of  course  anxiously  hoped  for,  but  on 
the  fifteenth  of  August  of  the  year  of  which  I  write, 
it  appeared  likely  to  be  hoped  for  in  vain ;  for  after  a 
little  promising  "  break,"  the  rain  descended  so  sud- 
denly during  our  morning  ride,  that  it  seemed  dis- 
posed to  wash  all  the  prayerful  Parsees  into  the  waves ; 
and  a  stout  old  gentleman,  rather  a  friend  of  mmc, 
who  Tery  regularly  took  up  a  favourable  position 
under  the  lee  of  a  wall,  that  skirts  the  fine  sands  of 
Back  Bay,  lost  his  great  umbrella  of  oil-silk,  which 
went  skimming  away  like  a  huge  sea-bird,  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  until  I  suspect  it  of  settling 
among  the  rigging  of  a  merchantman  in  harbour. 


where  being  taken  for  an  albatross,  poetical  navi- 
gators tried  to  remember  the  wild  lay  of  Coleridge, 
and  quoted  ''  Black-eyed-Susan,"  by  mistake. 


My  old  friend  laughed  at  his  accident,  and  raising 
his  eyes  from  the  little  volume  that  every  Parsee 
carries,  as  suggestive  of  the  form  of  prayer  proper  to 
be  addressed  to  the  elements  at  dawn,  said  "  Good 
morning!"  as  pleasantly  as  ever,  this  being  his  inva- 
riable practice  on  espying  my  pony,  however  reli- 
giouslyhe  might  be  engaged  at  that  particular  juncture ; 
and  as  the  rain  descended  heavily  at  this  moment,  we 
both  hurried  to  a  Parsee's  empty  pleasure-house  that 
was  near  at  hand,  where  the  fire-worshipper  put  up 
his  little  volume  of  Zendavesta,  and  fell  chatting 
about  many  matters,  the  chief  themes  being  ponies, 
Parsees,  and  Padres.  He  told  me,  that  he  and  the 
people  of  the  house  where  we  stood  were  Cudmis,  or 
orthodox  believers  in  the  true  faith  of  Zoroaster. 
No  one,  he  said,  could  respect  the  other  sect,  the 
Rusmis,  for  they  were  little  better  than  Hindoos. 
I  might  have  observed,  he  said,  of  a  morning,  near 
the  sea,  how  these  people  dug  holes  in  the  sand,  and 
put  in  grains  of  rice  and  flowers,  as  offerings  to  the 
water !  All  such  follies  these  Rusmis  had  learnt  from 
the  Hindoos,  and  constantly  brought  contempt  on  the 
Parsee  body.  The  fact  was,  the  Parsees  in  India,  of 
whom  it  was  said  there  were  now  about  40,000,  were 
a  mixed  people  very  much  deteriorated;  many  of 
them  were  descendants  of  the  three  hundred  Moham- 
medan slaves,  that  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  had  sent  as 
a  present  to  Macaksa  and  Jandhasa,  two  very  wealthy 
Jaghedars  at  Nowsara,  being  afterwards  converted  to 
Parseeism  in  the  reign  of  Mulkut.  Now,  these  people 
were  not  allowed  to  intermarry  with  the  daughters  of 
the  Cudmis,  to  enter  the  holy  places  of  the  fire  temples, 
or  to  go  to  the  Towers  of  'Silence ;  but  of  late  time 
the  Punchayet's  authority  had  been  tottering;  the 
Parsees  were  in  a  strange  state,  he  did  not  know  what 
was  coming  upon  them 

And,  as  my  respectable  friend  chatted  on,  concern- 
ing the  degeneracy  of  the  people  of  latter  days,  (a 
favourite  topic  with  the  old,)  he  became  excited,  and 
having  graduaUy  loosened  his  hutiy  or  girdle  of 
seventy-two  threads,  he  was  obliged  to  re-arrange  it, 
which  gave  occasion  for  me  to  ask  when  he  had  been 
invested  therewith,  and  he  told  me,  when  he  was  seven 
years  old,  his  family  being  anxious  to  do  what  they 
knew  right,  but  that  at  the  age  of  nine  or  eleven  it 
was  occasionally  put  on.  The  cost  of  investiture  by 
the  priest  usually  amounted  to  four  or  five  hundred 
rupees,  in  consequence  of  the  ceremonies  necessary  to 
be  observed.  The  cord  was  only  removed  when 
bathing,  and  while  the  kusti  was  laid  aside,  a  Parsee 
dared  neither  walk  nor  speak,  lest  it  should  be  impu- 
ted to  him  as  sin.  This  remarkable  part  of  the  Parsee 
dress  is  a  cord  of  seventy-two  interwoven  threads 
about  the  size  of  a  pencil,  and  is  passed  three  times 
round  the  waist  over  the  sadar,  or  shirt ;  the  thread  is 
wooUen,  and  is  supposed  to  preserve  the  wearer  from 
all  evil,  mental  or  physical.  It  purifies  a  Parsee,  and 
keeps  him  from  the  power  of  Ahriman,  the  origin  of 
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erfl  thouglits,  and  the  agitation  of  bis  bad  soul ;  for 
a  Parsee  belieres  himself  the  possessor  of  two  souls, 
or  active  principles,  under  distinct  influences,  the  good 
being  whoHy  cared  for  by  Hormazd*  When  the 
wearer  reties  the  knsti  in  four  knots^  his  thoughts 
roust  not  wvnder,  but  be  fixed  on  the  good  principle ; 
on  the  truth  of  his  religion,  on  the  fact  of  Zoroaster 
beijDg  a  prophet,  and  on  the  beauty  of  virtue.  The 
elements  are  pleased  when  he  ties  the  knots,  so  long 
as  he  ponders  on  good. 

The  old  gentleman  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the  new 
fiie-temple  that  Sir  Jemsidjee  had  built :  as  it  was 
not  conseerated  I  could  do  so.  The  first  fire-temple 
erected  in  Bombay  had  been  consecrated  by  the 
father  of  ModaFiruz ;  he  did  not  know  what  Dastur 
would  consecrate  Sir  Jemsidjee's.  There  was  nothing 
to  see,  however,  but  an  empty  hall,  he  said,  with  a 
closed  a^um  for  the  sacred  fire.  The  sacred  fire 
the  Parsees  had  brought  from  Persia,  and  they  had  it 
with  them  in  the  boat  when  they  were  vn-ecked  on 
the  Guzerat  coast ;  it  was  now  preserved  at  Nowsara, 
and  fed  night  and  day  with  sandal  wood 

At  this  point  the  sky  looked  clear  again,  and  a  friend 
offering  the  old  Parsee  a  share  of  his  umbrella,  I 
gladly  cantered  home.  Por  though  a  low  swampy 
garden,  a  sea  view,  and  a  datc-leaf-covered  verandfJi, 
may  be  matters  of  pleasant  aspect  in  a  sunny  mom  or 
moonlit  r«ve,  they  are  rather  cold  and  comfortless 
daring  the  heavy  rains  of  the  monsoon,  at  seven  in 
the  morning ;  mi  vrithout  irreverence,  as  the  pld 
Parsee  chatted,  of  his  sacred  fire,  I  rather  longed  for  a 
billet  from  Nowsaree,  with  an  English  register-stove 
for  the  A'tiahg^.' 

Miserable  i»  I  was,  however,  others  had  long  been 
infinitely  more  so,  in  this  most  unwholesome  season. 
The  Bundarries,  considered  as  of  the  original  Bombay 
stock,  the  present  drawers  of  toddy,  and  tenders  of 
pahns,  who  had  hoped  for  fair  weather,  again  b^an 
busily  to  strip  off  the  long  spear-like  leaves  of  the 
Cocoa-nut  tree,  and  to  double  and  plait  them,  for  the 
general  purposes  of  roofings  and  head  dresses ;  for 
a  native  of  India  takes  especial  care  of  his  head, 
whether  in  protecting  it  from  heat,  cold,  or  damp ;  but 
cold  wet  feet  seem  rather  considered  as  an  enjoyment 
than  an  evil ;  in  this,  as  in  all  they  do,  appearing  to 
reverse  the  customs  of  Europeans.  The  bodies  of  the 
Shigram  carriages,  and  the  turbans  of  the  drivers, 
were  again  covered  with  bright  green  wax-cloth ;  and 
the  Meer's  servants  walked  about  in  the  early  morning, 
with  handkerehiefs  tied  over  their  heads  and  over 
their  mouths,  to  serve  as  respirators,  and  secure  them 
against  damp.  The  variety  of  umbrellas,  too,  that 
suddenly  blossomed  forth,  as  it  were,  under  the  season's 
influence,  are  peculiar  to  Bombay.  There  was  the 
huge  oil-skin  parapluie  of  the  well-dressed  careful 
Purvoe,  on  his  way,  in  fresh  attire,  to  the  merchant's 
office ;  the  white  cotton  preserver  of  the  neat  turban 
of  the  Bengal  servant,  returning  from -cheapening 
pomflet  in  the  market ;  the  Chinese  varnished  paper 
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chiiiree  of  the  Parsee,  on  his  vray  from  the  sands,  on 
which  he  has  been  muttering  the  zendavesta;  and 
last,  but  not  the  least  useful  of  all,  the  well  bleached 
cover  of  plantain  leaves,  so  curiously  plaited,  with 
which  the  Coolies  shelter  the  market  baskets  of  their 
employers.  Bombay  was  on  the  whole  as  disagree- 
able as  it  could  be.  In  the  woods,  the  old  toddy-trees, 
notched  into  weakness,  came  crashing  down  on  the 
huts  of  the  poor  Bundarries ;  the  bye-roads  became 
slippery  and  dangerous  to  horsemen,  &om  their  stand- 
ing pools ;  the  rank  vegetation  abounding  with  t^at 
most  offensive  plant,  the  wild  indigo,  steamed  forth 
the  most  noxious  vapours;  and  while  all  without 
seemed  fever-predudbg  and  unwholesome,  all  within 
was  mildewed  and  rotting  to  destruction. 

As  I  turned  quickly  in,  at  the  gate  of  the  Meer's 
house,  my  pony  started  violently — and  good  reason 
had  he  for  his  surprise,  poor  animal !  for  there  stood 
Hubbeeb,  or  "  the  Beloved,"  Meer  Jaffur's  favourite 
peon,  his  crimson  coat  and  green  bands  most  carefully 
arranged,  his  gold-headed  staff  in  his  hand,  and  his 
zoolufs,  or  love-locks,  shining  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  his 
turban  particularly  leaning  over  his  right  ear,  and  a 
whole  parterre  of  oleander  blossoms  and  jasmine  buds 
peeping  from  between  its  folds,  absolutely  holding  a 
varnished  China-pcqper  umbrella  over  the  heads  of  a 
woman  and  child,  to  protect  them  from  the  heavy 
drops  of  rain,  falling  in  jets,  as  it  were,  from  the 
leaves  of  the  pahn-trees.  When  the  Beloved  saw  me, 
he  looked  p^icularly  ashamed  of  his  gallantry,  and 
skipped  away,  umbrella  in  hand,  while  the  woman 
walked  quietly  on  barefooted  along  the  wet  road 
towards  her  house.  During  the  fourteen  years  that 
I  have  passed  in  India,  I  never  saw  a  native  offer  an 
attention  of  this  kind  to  a  woman.  A  peon  might 
hold  an  umbrella  over  the  head  of  an  ayah,  but  it 
would  be  commanded  service,  to  protect  his  master's 
child,  which  she  carried  in  her  arms,  from  the  ill 
effects  of  the  morning  sun ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  the 
woman  who  was  to  be  protected, — a  passing  stranger, 
as  I  afterwards  learned,  who  was  overtaken  by  the 
shower  just  as  the  Beloved  happened  to  be  entering 
the  gates ;  and  he  immediately  extended  the  shelter  of 
his  umbrella,  as  if  he  really  entertained  the  idea 
current  in  civilized  life,  that  woman  generally,  in  her 
character  as  such,  had  a  right  to  all  the  courtesy,  pro- 
tection, and  assistance,  that  circumstances  might 
make  necessary,  from  the  stronger  sex. 

In  private,  a  native  treats  the  female  members  of 
his  family  with  as  much  regard,  kindness,  affection, 
and  respect,  as  son,  father,  husband,  as  the  men  of 
any  other  country,  but  in  public  disregard  them 
entirely,  as  a  matter  of  custom  and  etiquette.  I  have 
seen  women  stumbling  in  and  out  of  ferry-boats,  in 
danger  and  discomfort,  while  their  companions  strolled 
quietly  forward,  without  even  turning  to  glance  at 
how  matters  were.  I  have  seen  men  riding  journeys, 
and  women  trudging  behind  them;  men  smoking, 
women  grinding  the  com ;  a  Belooche  girl  holding 
the  stirrups  for  her  lover,  as  he  mounted  for  a  foray ; 
a  Kujjuck  wife  pitching  her  husband's  tent  of  black 
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goat's  flkm.  Such  things  are  ooimnoa,  create  no 
surprise,  elicit  no  remark;  but  the  reTerse  of  the 
picture  was  altogether  so  new,  so  unexpected,  that 
when  I  saw  Hubbeeb  Khan  sheltering  a  native  woman, 
my  start  of  surprise  at  the  novelty  of  the  action,  was 
little  less  than  "Mootee*s"  (the  pearl)  when  his  eye 
ghiaced  upon  a  yellow  umbrella  instead  of  a  door  post. 

I  met  the  woman  often  afterwards ;  for  she  was  a 
neighbour,  and  accustomed  to  stroll  towards  the  sands 
for  air  and  exercise.  She  smiled  when  we  met,  and 
her  dress  being  rather  peculiar,  as  she  was  a  Mad- 
dvassee,  I  took  a  sketch  of  her  one  afternoon,  in  her 
pretty  violet-eoloured  silk  saree,  while  she  was  good- 
humouredly  nursing  and  phiying  with  a  little  rosy 
English  baby,  that  the  ayah  had  brought  down  for 
the  benefit  tdso  of  a  fresh  sea-breeae. 

These  sands,  in  fine  evenings,  are  a  favourite  resort 
of  the  Hindoo  women  in  the  neighbourhood;  who 
walk  down  with  their  servants  and  children  to  enjoy 
the  cool  refreshment;  leaving  their  delieate  little 
footprints  on  the  damp  sands,  to  the  envy  of  all  the 
female  shoe-wearers  who  may  be  present— for  Cm- 
derella's  slipper  would  soon  have  found  a  wearer,  had 
the  trial  been  made  on  Oriental  beauties.  The  bright 
clear  colours  of  their  sarees,  too,  are  admirable ;  and 
the  glossy  braids  of  their  fine  hair,  decorated  with 
rich  gold  ornaments,  or  fragrant  blossoms ;  and  the 
figures  of  the  younger  women  are  so  slight,  graceful, 
and  elastic,  so  much  like  those  we  see  cut  on  the 
cameos  of  old  Home,  or  on  the  fresco-painted  walls  of 
beautiful  Pompeii — ^and  the  saree,  stirred  by  the 
evening  breeze,  floats  in  such  gracefnl  resemblance  to 
the  draperies  with  which  the  ancients  loved  to  adorn 
their  nymphs  and  graces,  that  when  the  chill  air 
causes  the  rich  crimson  ca^mere  shawl  to  be  oast 
around  the  head  and  form,  one  cannot  but  regret  that 
so  much  natural  grace  must  be  concealed,  however 
admirable  in  itself  is  the  fabric  that  enfolds  it.  Many 
of  the  women  of  the  Purvoe  caste,  whom  I  have  met 
here,  are  veiy  handsome,  with  an  expression  of  intelli- 
gence, also,  on  their  fine  countenances  greater  tham  is 
usually  seen  in  the  face  of  a  native  woman ;  where 
softness  and  amiability  are  generally  moro  apparent 
than  intellect.  These  women,  however,  have  a 
brightness  of  eye,  a  smile  that  sympathizes  with  it, 
and  a  general  Ughting  of  the  countenance,  when  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  each  other,  pleased,  or 
amused  in  any  way,  that  is  very  attractive ;  and  we 
forget  the  beauties  of  costume,  tl^  brightness  of  colour, 
the  richness  of  ornament,  and  the  brilliancy  of  con- 
trasts, whfle  gazing  on  countenances  often  so  expres- 
sive and  so  charming  as  are  those  of  the  Purvoe 
women  of  Bombay. 

Without  much  abatement,  until  the  18th,  the  rains 
continued;  and  the  wax-cloth  coven  of  the  little 
bullod:  hackeries  were  quite  inefficient  to  protect  the 
turbans  of  the  riders  therein ;  for  not  only  did  the 
curtains  flap  and  beat  about  in  a  most  embarrassing 
manner,  but  became  so  injured  by  friction,  that  the 
superficies  of  green  wax  only  appeared  at  intervals, 
forming  at  those  points  a  sort  of  breakwater,  but 


forcing  a  fuller  stream  through  the  sieve-like  quality 
of  the  exposed  dmngarm  (coarse  cloth).  In  fine 
weather  these  hackeries  are  admirable  conveyances ; 
a  thick  quilted  cover  of  daik  cloth  protects  the  riders, 
and  the  little  Deckan  bullocks  trot  along  with  a  speed 
quite  surprising,  when  their  small  size,  and  the  heavy 
weight  of  Banian  merchants,  are  relatively  considered. 
These  gharries  are  also  often  crowded  with  women  and 
children,  bent  on  pleasure  parties,  or  proceeding  to 
some  favourite  spot  in  the  woods,  to  dine,  perform 
certain  religions  oeremonies,  and  endeavour  to  gain 
good  fortune  for  themselves  and  their  fionilies.  In 
the  rainy  season,  however,  the  green  bodies  and  pink 
wheels  of  the  vehicles  appear  to  great  disadvantage ; 
the  very  tails  of  the  bullocks  being  too  damp  to  twist; 
and  as  a  hackery  paases  from  time  to  time,  it  is 
lugubrious  enough  to  see  the  head  of  the  driver,  rolled 
in  dirty  doths,  and  bowed  nearly  to  his  knees,  to  pro- 
tect the  eyes  unavoidably  exposed,  while  a  sudden  flap 
of  a  side  curtain  exhibits  to  the  curious  spectator  two 
or  three  dismal-looking  traders,  whose  organs  of 
acquisitiveness  even  the  rains  of  Bombay  cannot  damp 
into  torpor. 

However,  t^e  I8th  was  "  cocoa-nut  day,"  as  it  is 
called,  when  the  season  is  supposed  to  open,  and 
the  native  boats  to  venture  to  the  ports  of  the  neigh- 
bouring coast,  laden  with  long  reqidred  merdiandise ; 
for  although  the  monsoon  is  seldom  over  until  the 
end  of  September,  and  the  terrific  stonna  of  the 
"dephanta"  may  chance  to  shiver  the  masts  of  the 
marmer,  ere  the  season  settle  into  fairness,  the  boat- 
men, eager  for  gain,  and  strong  in  fatalism,  unfurl 
their  sails,  and  set  forth,  often  to  the  destruction  of 
their  craft;  the  promises  of  cocoa^ut  day  being 
often  as  firail  as  they  are  fair. 

My  old  Parsee  friend,  too,  well  knew  that  they 
were  so ;  for  on  asking  him  whether  he  thought  that, 
after  to-day,  we  shoidd  have  fine  mornings  for  our 
exercise,  he  replied,  with  much  common  sense,  "  How 
can  you  believe  what  these  foolish  Hindoos  say  ?  If 
they  cut  down  aU  these  woods,  and  throw  in  all  the 
cocoa-nuts,  do  you  think  the  sea  will  attend  to  them  ?'* 

Nevertheless,  this  wm  cocoa-nut  day;  and  a  fair 
one  beside,  as  i  Nature  fancied  a  holiday  too,  putting 
on  her  brightest  attire  for  the  oocasion>-and  when  a 
day  U  bright  in  the  East,  what  can  be  more  beautiful  ? 
The  Germans  talk  of  the  dawning  of  anoUier  "  blue 
day,"  but  who  has  seen  a  blue  day  dawn,  or  knows 
what  the  radiance  of  sunshine  really  is,  who  has  not 
viewed  the  azure  skies,  the  amber  light,  and  the  violet 
shadows — so  rich,  so  soft,  so  colourful — of  an 
Eastern  clime  P  Thus  bright  and  lustrous,  and  bathed 
in  such  rich  sunshine,  proved  to-day :  and  many  a  dark 
eye  flashed  with  pleasure,  when  its  dear  bke  dawning 
gave  the  gay  promise  of  a  happy  festival. 

The  Sunkersett  Bazaar,  the  streets,  the  roads,  the 
highways  and  the  byeways,  were  studded  with  piles 
of  cocoa-nuts;  one  would  have  thought  no  other 
species  of  merchandise  was  to  be  had  in  the  world,  but 
the  fruit  of  the  palm.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child 
that  passed,  had  a  cocoa-nut  in  their  Jiand ;  the  whole 
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popnktjoii  vas,  im  fiact^  engrttsed  by  tiro  idM8~4Jie 
sea,  and  a  ooooMiiit. 

As  tiie  day  ad?aiioed,  groaps  of  people  passed,  in 
bright  holidaf  attixe;  the  womeii  ia  new  sareea,  and 
the  little  cfafldven  in  colonied  aatin  caps,  covered  with 
tinsel,  and  aiii^giilarly  gay,  with  spngs  and  tassels, 
bows,  and  flowerings,  altogether  parposeless ;  and  the 
Purroe  woaoen  wore  their  hair  ornaments  beautifully 
iRBiiged ;  the  gold  siia  pkul  (custard-apple),  or  the 
zicfaer  hmalpiml  (lotus-flower),  being  attached  to  the 
giony  bnidfl^  white  ckumpa  and  mogree  blossoms 
peq)ed  from  among  them,  net  aomnch  for  the  sake  of 
Qmament  as  of  fragrance. 

At  four  o*dock  the  festival  was  at  its  height,  and  I 
diwe  along  the  esplanade  to  see  its  eharaoter  The 
green  was  covered  with  small  tents,  booths,'  and 
loimdabonts,  as  at  an  English  fair;  and  the  road  was 
so  tbronged  with  carriages^  that  the  coachman  with 
difficolty  proceeded  at  a  foof  s  pace ;  while  the  sands 
looked  as  if  covered  witibi  a  tapestry,  worked  in  imitap 
tioa  of  oriental  costumes.  All  Bombay  was  out  of 
doors;  the  rich  Hindoos  and  Parsees  Idlii]^  in  their 
handsome  carnages,  the  latter  having  crowded  in  all 
their  little  children  of  either  sex— a  Parsee  loving  to 
have  his  family  about  him ;  while  the  rest,  a  motley 
mass,  loimged  here  and  there,  gazing  at  the  booths, 
pordutti^g  toys  and  sweetmeats,  or  guiding  little 
carriagesk  drawn  by  goats,  the  way  that  they  should  go. 

The  great  scene  o^  bnauiess  was,  of  course,  the 
sands.  Many  had  gone  far  out,  and  stood  on  portions 
of  the  cocks,  wheve  they  found  tiny  bays,  on  which  to 
embark  their  hopes,  their  cocoa-mits,  their  flowers, 
and  their  cinnabar.  Others  east  their  offmngs  into 
the  retreating  waves,  with  prayers  proper  for  the 
oecaabiL  Thus  Parsees,  Mohammedans,  Hindoos,  all 
had  a  pnyer  and  a  cocoa-nut,  with  faith  enough  on 
the  occasion  to  agree  in  propitiating  the  sea,  whi^ver 
differences  severed  them  in  creed^-and  the  cocoa-nut 
veil  afloat,  and  frir  hopes  entertained  that  all  the 
boats,  and  ships,  and  merefaandise,  and  visages  with 
^och  each  individual  might  be  concerned  for  the  en- 
suing year,  would  be  right  pro^roos,  they  strolled 
back  to  the  Ixxfths,  amuMg  themselves  with  the  dis- 
play of  French  harmonicoas,  Butch  doUs,  CSiinese 
toys,  Engliah  cutlery,  and  Surat  vegetables  done  in 
irory,  th^  was  to  be  seen  therein.  Unlike  an  English 
^,  all  was  order,  all  oonrteousness,  all  good-na^red 
^eoommodation.  Children  found  easy  passage  in  the 
deasest  portion  of  the  crowd;  women  smiled,  chatted, 
and  glided  on,  free  from  all  annoyance ;  native  coach- 
nua,  for  onoe,  drove  caiefolly,  lest  the  carriage  poles 
i)»ild  PR8B  against  the  weak  or  aged;  and  if  one 
aeodentally  was  pushed  aside,  or  fri^btened,  the 
native  gentloDan  would  look  out,  kindly  encourage 
tbe  passenger,  and  warn  his  serva^  to  use  greater 
caation.  Even  the  Panees  le^ected  the  plewuies  of 
tbe people;  and  one  wished  the  habxt^  in  their  case, 
extended  beyond  ooooa-nnt  day;  for  the  driving  of 
eadi  ooidiHiaa  ci  the  wealthy  fire-worshippers  is  hke 
ikdnvingfifJehnthesonofKimshi;  forhedriveth 
^arinaly.    True,  thtft  in  the  crowded  bafaan^  two 
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footmen  nm  before,  shouting  "Pice,  Piee,"  as  loudly  as 
they  can ;  but  the  din  of  carnages  rattling  over  the 
hard  roade^  added  to  the  hum  of  voices,  the  soreaBsof 
parrots  swinging  in  the  porches,  the  chaffer^gs  of 
Banians  with  theii  customeiB,  the  loud  voioes  of  boys, 
repeating  maxims  in  (dM>ras,  by  way  of  education 
at  the  schools,  the  di^[Nitations  of  women,  and  the 
barkings  of  the  Pariah  dogs,  renders  the  warning  of 
very  slight  effect ;  and'  I  know  nothing  which,  as  a 
charaoteristie,  appeaia  more  remarkable  to  the  eye  of 
the  stranger,  thmi  the  crowded  road  of  a  native  bazaar 
in  Bombay,  and  the  fast-trotting  horses  of  the  Parsee 
carriages,  which  run  their  rapid  course  without 
creating  the  neceanty  for  %  single  inquest. 

It  is  not  alone  the  eoaehmen  who  dehg^t  thus  to 
dispky  their  powers  of  duoioteeiing^  biit  the  notion 
of  progression  seems  an'  knate  idea  in  a  Parsee's 
Bund.  He  is  never  at  ivW,  (if  the  paradox  may  be 
allowed,)  until  he  is  going  ten  mifes  an  hour.  The 
Parsee  fashionable  loUs  baek  in  his  handsome  Long- 
acre-bmlt  buggy,  his  highly  polished  Japan  leather 
boots  against  the  e|)lashboard,  and  his  deiieale  white- 
kid-dad  fingers  lightly  closed  over  the  reins,  while 
his  magnificent  horse,  half  Arab,  half  Persisi,  dashes 
onwards  at  a  pace  that  makes  the  hy-stander  close 
his  eyea.  The  Parsee  exqmsite  is  now  at  reH  ;  but 
his  butler  must  do  the  same.  So,  mounted  in  a  creak- 
ing groaning  vehicle,  with  a  pair  of  loose  wheels,  that 
go  first  out,  then  in,  and  lastly  round,  at  every  revolu- 
tion on  their  axis ;  and  drawn  by  a  miserable  pony, 
which  ambles  under  heavy  harness,  his  head  quite  on 
one  side,  to  ease  his  mouth  from  the  rusty  bit,  this 
worthy  ooanaeiices  his  hard  labour;  he  stands  up 
and'lariies  the  poor  pony,  he  abuses  him  for  the 
slowest  vagabond  in  Bombay,  he  works  the  bit  till 
it  rattles  among  the  old  teeth  of  the  poor  beast,  be- 
c<»ning  even  louder  than  the  u^greased  wheels, — and 
repeats  this  system,  until  from  a  shufle  the  poor 
animal  falls  into  a  trot,  from  a  trot  is  urged  to  a 
canter,  and  from  a  canter  tortured  into  a  sort  of 
loose,  reckless  gallop:  the  butler  feds  that  he  too 
has  done  has  duty,  and,  Hke  lus  master,  falls  back  in 
triumphant  9v«/,  till  the  q^eration  requires  to  be 
repealed. 

The  Parsees  ride  and  drive  particular^  well.  They 
**  break"  horses  better  than  any  people  in  Bombay ; 
break  them,  I  mean,  in  the  ordioary  sense;  for  from 
what  I  have  just  reported  of  their  usages^  it  will  be 
imagined  that  they  Inreak  them  down  more  completely 
than  any  other  people,  except  perimps  the  eld  drivers 
of  the  Eng^h  "  royal  mail:"—  for;  aithou^  there  is 
not  modi  gaUoping  up  hill  and  down,  the  hard  roads 
of  the  Islnd  kno^  a  horse's  hoofr  to  pieces,  strain 
their  musdes  terribly,  puff  their  legs,  cause  them 
to  throw  out  splmts^  with  all  sorts  of  other  disfigura- 
tions aad  injuries ;  but  this  fact  is  never  considered, 
as  loqg  as  a  Parsee  gentleman  can  dash  akng  at  the 
pace  that  pleases  him ;  and  we  hope  that  he  may,  ere 
long,  be  gratified  with  the  horse-power  of  a  "  special 
train,"  and  consider  with  satisfadaon,  that  fifty  miles 
an  hour  is  a  pretty  average  speed. 
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The  gaieties  and  good  feeling  of  cocoa-nut  day, 
gave  me  a  zest  for  Hindoo  festivals ;  and  as  the  great 
fair  of  the  temple  of  Mahdeo,  near  Malabar  Point,  (the 
Governor's  summer  residence,)  occiured  a  few  days 
after,  I  begged  my  friend,  Meer  Alii,  a  Hindoo  man 
of  business,  or  "Delall,"  as  he  is  called,  to  become 
my  escort  and  interpreter,  and  about  three  in  the 
afternoon  we  started  in  the  Meer's  little  phaeton  for 

I    the  fair. 

I  The  road  which  leads  from  the  Sunkersett  bazaar 
to  Malabar  Point,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful on  the  Island ;  winding  as  it  does  to  a  consider- 
able height  above  the  shore,  and  commanding  on  one 
side  a  view  of  the  bay  and  promontory  of  Colabah, 
with  the  wooded  islands  that  shelter  the  harbour, 
while  on  the  other,  black  rocks,  now  covered  with 
foliage,  flowering  creepers,,  wild  balsams  and  convol- 
volus,  jut  out,  towering  above  the  road,  and  crowned 
here  and  there  with  handsome  bungalows.  The  way 
was  crowded.  We  met  the  common  bullock  hackeries 
filled  with  women  and  children  in  their  holiday  attire, 
shigrams  abnost  bursting  with  Brahmins,  buggies 
heaped  with  Banians,  horsemen  cantering  against 
footmen,  and  footmen  always  in  the  way:  every  body 
was  anidous,  busy,  eager;  those  who  pressed  for- 
ward were  gay,  noisy,  and  talkative ;  those  who  were 
returning  bore  fruit,  or  flowers,  or  toys,  in  evidence 
of  the  fair.  Poor  folks,  with  baskets  of  pkntains, 
cucumbers,  or  sweetmeats,  were  seated  on  the  way- 
side, and  little  children  played  near  them,  with  gay 
caps  of  silk  and  tinsel,  each  anned  with  a  bow  and 
arrow,  purchased  for  them  at  the  fair.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  gam  the  summit  of  the  hill  through  all  this 
throng,  and  yet  more  so  to  advance  when  there;  for 
the  road  along  the  promontory  to  the  point  on  which 
the  governor's  house  is  built,  is  much  too  narrow  for 
festive  days,  and  bullocks  are  not  the  cleverest  ani- 
mals in  evading  difficulties  or  aiding  others  so  to  do ; 
consequently,  when  a  little  knot  of  hackeries  stop  the 
way,  they  do  it  to  some  purpose.  However,  by 
means  of  the  delall's  good  driving,  a  few  concus- 
sions, and  a  great  deal  of  unconrteous  language 
between  our  servants  and  the  owners  of  these 
Bombay  hackney  coaches,  we  arrived  opposite  the 
gates  of  the  great  Walka-es-war  village,  and  there 
alighted. 

On  each  side  of  the  road  outside  the  gates  were 
booths,  principally  filled  with  toys  and  trifiing  goods, 
which,  however,  gave  a  fair  sample  both  of  native 
taste  and  native  ingenuity.  Here  was  a  stall  displaying 
the  curious  and  pretty  ivoiy  work  of  Surat,  with 
imitations  of  native  vegetables,  backgammon  and 
chessmen,  little  boxes  beautifully  turned,  and  prettily 
coloured  ornaments,  with  various  devices.  There 
another  covered  with  toys  French  and  English, 
looking-glasses  of  all  shapes,  cutleiy,  dolls'  heads,  and 
toys  of  blown  glass.  Among  the  rest  might  be  found 
huge  doth  elephants,  peacocks  and  baskets,  both  of 
bead-work,  famous  in  Bombay,  and  ingenious  Chinese 
toys,  in  Tgreat  abundance.  All  this  was  amusing 
enough,  but  being  anxious  to  mix  with  the  groups 


about  the  temple,  and,  finding  that  entrance  was 
difficult,  we  applied  to  a  policeman  at  the  gate,  who 
replied  that  his  orders  were  strict  not  to  admit  either 
Europeans  or  Parsees  into  the  village.  However,  after 
some  persuasion,  and  comprehending  at  last  that  as  I 
was  neither  a  sailor,  a  soldier,  nor  a  fire-worshipper, 
and  that,  consequently,  disturbance  was  not  likely  to 
ensue,  he  of  the  indigo  imiform  suffered  the  delall 
and  mpelf  to  pass  through  the  great  gates,  which 
the  mahjuns  (merehants)  were  allowed  to  put  up  some 
eighty  years  ago,  to  preserve  the  privacy  of  their 
sacred  phice.  Within  the  gates,  a  very  large  and 
handsome  durrumsauleh  overlooks  a  fine  reservoir  of 
water,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  with  steps  descending  to 
it.  At  the  extreme  end  of  this  reservoir  are  two 
pillars,  having  niches  for  holding  lamps  on  festal  nights ; 
and  on  the  right  side  of  the  tank  appears  the  great 
temple  of  Mahdeo.  This  reservoir  is  surrounded 
with  houses,  while  for  the  festival,  booths  had  been 
erected  for  the  sale  of  betel-nuts,  paun-leaves,  rice 
and  cinnabar,  flowers,  and  ghee,  requisite  materials 
both  for  offerings  at  the  altar  and  to  aid  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  good  dinner ;  tins  last  being  a  material 
part  of  Hindoo  iseremonial  now-ardays. 

The  temple  of  Walka-es-war  is  hu^,  but  not 
handsome.  In  the  sanctimi  I  saw  a  rude  stone  ima^ 
of  Mahdeo,  and  in  the  verandah  lounged,  after  their 
manner,  jogees,  fakirs,  and  gosacns  in  abundance. 
Several  of  these  men  had  a  most  revolting  aspect,  not 
so  much  so  by  reason  of  their  superficies  of  wood- 
ashes  and  smearings  of  cinnabar,  but  from  the  maniac- 
like glare  or  idiotic  rolling  of  the  eye,  produced  by 
constant  indulgence  in  opium  and  bhsng. 

Along  the  verandah  were  suspended  immense  num- 
bers of  rusty  old  bells,  presented  at  various  times, 
as  acts  of  merit.  Of  course,  they  were  never  rung ; 
I  suppose  they  never  had  been  nmg  since  they  were 
made  bells,  and  would  have  been  sadly  confused  had 
they  been  now  set  about  doing  their  duty;  but 
happily,  they  did  nothing  of  the  kind ;  it  was  enough 
for  them  and  for  the  jogees  that  both  were  there ; 
good  works  did  not  seem  required  either  from  bell  or 
priest ;  both  gathered  rust  from  the  odour  of  sanctity, 
and  the  more  useless  they  became,  the  more  were  they 
objects  of  reverence  to  the  vulgar. 

Walka-es-war  enjoys  liigher  repute  than  any  of  the 
temples  in  Bombay,  and  its  history  accounts  for  this. 
The  great  Ram  hmded  here,  it  seems,  from  Ceylon, 
and,  being  weary  and  thirsty,  desired  to  bathe.  As  if 
for  the  indulgence  of  the  wish,  there  suddenly  ap- 
peared a  fine  lake  of  fresh  water.  Bam,  of  course, 
felt  particularly  grateful,  and  after  bathing  in  and 
drinking  thereof,  he  took  a  little  sand  in  his  hand, 
moulded  an  image,  and  worshipped  it  as  his  benefactor, 
Mahdeo,  (the  giver  of  good).  That  night,  spirits 
erected  the  temple,  and  the  sand  god  has  gradually 
hardened  himself  into  stone.  Wal  (sand),  ka  (of), 
eshtcar  (god),  in  its  divisions  exphiin  this. 

The  population  of  the  vilL^e  consists  of  2,500 
souls,  composed  of  Mahajuns,  Banians,  Bhattias, 
and  Brahmins.     We  walked  about  it,  and  saw  in 
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afanost  eveiy  veEandah  Bhattias  employed  in  playing 
pachesa^  betting,  loaing;  and  remaking  the  game, 
C'  Messieun^faiiei  lejeu*')  with  the  rapidity  of  Casino 
gamblers  at  rouge-et-ooir.  The  Bhattias  delight  in 
gaming;  and  dniing  this  festival  stake  enonnons  sums, 
mixing  their  gambling  transactions  with  religious  real, 
(as  the  Neapdiitans  do  their  lotteries,)  in  compliment, 
I  suppose,  to  this  said  Mahdeo,  who,  we  are  told, 
had  the  gallantly,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
Cartica  (NoYember),  to  allow  himself  to  be  terribly 
beaten  by  the  goddess  Panrati  at  a  game  of  chance, 
probably  pachesa. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  festiTsl  consist  in  bathing, 
repeating  sundry  mantras,  and  dining;  after  whidi 
the  folk  return  to  their  houses ;  the  gamblers,  however, 
excepted,  for  these  worthies  consider  it  a  work  of 
merit  literally  to  consume  the  midnight  oil  in  their 
vocation. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  tank,  brahmins  were  splash- 
ing about  with  great  glee ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  the 
festival  the  delidl  told  me  that  the  women,  wives  of 
Mahajuns  and  Brahmins,  richly  attired  and  biden  with 
jewels,  come  here  in  crowds,  and  bathe,  attended  by 
their  servants ;  a  scene  that  must  remind  one  of  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  and  her  maidens. 

Although  my  presence  did  not  create  disturbance, 
it  caused  considerable  curiosity.  Here  and  there  a 
Banian  smiled  good-naturedly,  but  the  Brahmins,  one 
and  all,  scowled  most  horribly,  and  inquired  of  the 
matter  from  the  dehiU.  But  when  he  told  them  that  I 
knew  all  about  it,  and  did  not  laugh  at  all  at  such 
things,  that,  moreover,  I  was  a  friend  of  the  Shastree's, 
and  so  on,  they  were  more  reconciled  to  my  presence, 
offered  to  show  me  several  places  I  had  not  seen,  and 
many  of  them  walked  about  with  us,  and  became 
especially  courteous.  As  we  were  returning  through 
the  gate,  one  old  gentleman  made  me  a  very  low  salaam, 
and  then,  in  English,  but  very  slowly  and  with  extra- 
ordinary emphasis,  as  if  it  had  been  the  thing  he  had 
come  into  the  world  to  do  and  he  did  it,  remarked, — 
"  Fri-day — was — a— ve-ry — ^fine — ^time — for — Ma-la- 
bar— Point  ! "  The  rest  looked  on  as  if  they  would 
have  cried  "Shah  bash!"  but  they  did  not,  and, 
privately  wishing  for  my  well-intentioned  friend  a 
more  rapid  enunciation  in  time  to  come,  I  left  the 
riUage  of  Walkarcs-war. 

As  we  waited  for  Abdoola  to  bring  the  little  phaeton 
oat  from  the  mass  of  vehicles  in  which  it  seemed  en- 
tan^ed,  a  ruffianly  Sowar,  miserably  dad,  his  dirty 
coarse  hair  hanging  on  his  shoulders,  but  mounted  on 
a  magnificent  horse,  handsomely  caparisoned,  galloped 
violently  up  to  us,  and  within  a  pace  of  where  we 
!>tood,  expecting  of  course  to  be  dashed  to  pieces,  he 
suddenly  checked  his  horse,  so  as  nearly  to  throw  him 
on  his  haunches.  The  people  around  us  were  very 
▼mth,  but  the  ddall  cried  out,  "  Go  back,  or  I  will 
give  you  to  the  police !  Never,"  said  he,  turning  to 
the  rest,  "abuse  such  hurrunzadehs,  they  will  only 
blacken  your  faces  with  their  answers;  always  threaten 
them  with  the  police,"  Now,  whether  it  was  really 
the  idea  of  the  yellow-turbaned  and  indigo-coated 


gentry's  power,  or  the  sig^t  of  his  master  that  had 
the  effect,  I  know  not,  but  this  "sou  of  a  burnt 
father,"  as  the  Moslems  called  him,  certainly  wheeled 
his  steed,  and  returned  faster  than  he  came.  And  so 
ended  my  experiences  of  the  great  fair  of  Walka- 
ea-war. 


A  REVEBIE. 

From  the  MSS.  of  a  deceased  Poet, 

It  was  a  place  to  be  remembered,  that  ancient 
library,  with  its  rich  carvings  of  flowers,  and  fruit, 
and  hanging  leaves,  and  the  delicate  tracery  of  its 
Gothic  windows.  I  was  sitting  there  alone  at  even- 
ing, lost  in  the  beauty  of  the  time  and  place,  watch- 
ing the  sunlight  shining  through  the  rich  stained 
glass,  watching  the  glorious  colours,  red,  and  green, 
and  violet,  that  it  threw  upon  the  floor,  watching 
them — how  eagerly ! — as  they  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
till  at  kst  they  fell  upon  the  book  I  read,  dyeing  now 
with  crimson,  now  with  amber  light,  the  old  type  and 
time-stained  pages.  What  goodly  books  there  were 
on  those  oaken  shelves !  not  dressed  in  gaudy  gold, 
but  sober  and  solemn  as  befitted  their  wisdom: 
weighty  volumes  of  divinity,  written  of  old  in  some 
quiet  cloister;  strange  songs  of  love,  axe- shaped, 
egg-shaped,  and  acrostic,  inscribed  when  fair  lady 
might  be  won  by  anagram  or  quaint  conceit ;  remaps, 
telling  of  Lancelot  imd  Guinever,  and  of 

"  The  goodliMt  feUowihip  of  fkmont  knights 
Of  which  thii  world  holds  record." 

All  things  strange,  all  things  curious. 

There  were  pictures,  too,  of  mail-dad  warriors,  who 
had  withstood  the  stout  Scot  at  Holmedon  and  at 
dark  Flodden;  and  of  beauties  now  sleeping  in  the 
quiet  church,  once  the  worshipped  queens  of  tourney 
fuid  of  dance.  And  from  that  ancient  wall  they  all 
looked  at  me  as  they  would  have  done  in  life,  some 
frowningly,  and  some  with  smiling  welcome,  and  some, 
methought,  with  sorrow.  One  .there  was  "  beautiful 
exceedingly,"  with  chestnut  hair,  and  deep  blue  laugh- 
ing eyes.  Those  eyes  would  still  meet  mine  when  X 
looked  from  mine ;  till  I  blushed  to  see  how  like  they 
were  to  certain  others  that  I  knew. 

Amidst  all  this  I  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  a  dream 
in  strange  harmony  with  the  time  and  place. 

Methought  the  room  grew  larger,  much  larger, 
growing  dim  and  shadowy  in  the  far-off  distance.  In 
all  I  could  see  the  ample  brew,  and  the  pale  cheek, 
and  the  bright  eye ;  on  all  the  signet  mark  of  sorrow ; 
and  thus  I  knew  that  they  were  those  who  had  spoken 
song  to  an  ungrateful  world.  Homer  was  there,  a 
shape  of  nujesty,  blind  no  more;  and  the  Lesbian 
Sappho,  but  her  hair  was  lank  and  dripping,  as  of  one 
over  whom  the  ocean-waves  had  passed;  and  Ana- 
oreon  too,  but  crownless,  for  the  grave  had  waked 
him  from  his  long  dream  of  love  and  wine.  I  saw 
many  others,  and  among  them  the  ivy-crowned  Pin- 
dar, and  his  face  changed  strangely  as  I  gazed ;  for 
now  his  eye  was  bright,  and  his  cheek  rosy-flushed  as 
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if  in  triumph ;  and  bow  beseemed  to  weep«  as  if  he 
san^  a  dirge  over  beauty  and  love.  JBachylw  too,  I 
saw  with  his  prophet  eyes, and  others  whom  I  knew  not, 
lor  earth  has  forgotten  the  names  l^t  hesTen  hmonrs. 
Near  these  were  move  m  another  garb :  Viigil  with  a 
laurel-crown ;  and  by  him  a  strange  little  shape,  whom 
I  knew  as  Horace,  for  his  face  was  bright  with  smiles 
and  laughter,  save  sometimes  when  a  shade  came  over 
it,  like  a  cloud  over  a  sonny  field,  and  then  he  thought 
of  the  dead  Glyoera. 

Then  methought  the  shapes  grew  more  distinct. 
There  was  Dante  with  pale,  care-worn  brow,  and 
bearing  a  sword;  and  there  was  one  kaiing  over  his 
shoulder,  whispering  words  m  his  ear,  oomfbrting, 
soothing  him— it  was  the  angel  Beatrice;  and  Petrarch 
was  there  with  Laura  by  his  side,  and  Tssso  *'  of  the 
sword  and  pen."  And  Chaucer  too  was  there,  and 
Spenser,  pale  and  thin,  as  one  who  <JBed  of  want. 
And  again  I  saw  Shakspeare,  neither  joy  nor  sorrow 
written  on  his  face,  fbr  he  was  above  all ;  and  Milton 
too,  looking  up  to  heaven,  and  leaning  on  the  royal 
hand  that  wrote  the  EflEon  Basflike,  for  the  gnve  had 
taught  them  to  be  gentle,  and  forgive.  More  I  eonld 
have  seen,  but  the  crowd  suddenly  divided,  making 
way  for  Homer.  The  father  of  all  song  came  up  to 
me,  and  spoke.  **  Thoa  hast  dene  me  homage  and 
fitting  reverence ;  the  dead  can  repay;  look  thou  here." 
Then  opening  my  eyes— ^or  I  had  shnt  them  in  few — 
I  saw  three  volumes.  Undaspii^  the  first,  I  saw 
various  pictures,  on  every  psge  a  pieture.  There 
were  faces  of  depHied  ones,  between  whom  and  my- 
self the  long  years  had  rolled ;  and  there  were  faces  of 
estranged  ones,  a  sadder  sif^t  i\mt  the  dead ;  and, 
again,  there  were  sweet  ]^tnres  of  seenes  that  I 
had  loved,  of  foontains  grown  about  with  flowers,  of 
woods  glistening  with  ghirioas  simligfait,  of  dewy 
fidds  and  wsnng  eom; — muoh  beauty,  and  nmeh 
sorrow.    This  was  the  IVist. 

Then  I  opened  the  seeond,  but  tbeie  I  eoold  see 
nothing  on  every  page,  but  the  deep  blue  eyes  I  Isfved, 
everdianging  in  eipresnon,  now  bright  wMthenght- 
less  joy,  now  dim  with  tears,  now  in  hope,  and  now  in 
sorrow.    This  was  the  Piresent. 

And  when  I  looked  mto  the  third,  the  Future,  he 
that  stood  by  me  said,  "  Be  wise ;  *'  but  as  he  did  not 
hinder  me,  I  looked  on.  There  I  saw  pictures  of 
gorgeous  pom^  and  triumph ;  in  all,  methought  I  was 
present,  now  kneeling  near  a  throne,  new  myself  the 
centre  of  admiring  groups,  sunmng  myself  in  the  eyes 
of  beauty.  Thus  I  k)oked  at  all  but  four.  Then  he 
that  stood  by  me,  said  again,  **  Be  wise,"*  but  I  cBd  not 
heed  him.  In  the  first,  was  an  old  num,  oowering  over 
a  scanty  fire,  cksping  his  white  head  in  his  hands ; 
and  the  second  was  a  qfuiet  churchyard,  with  two 
graves  in  it-nmc  grass-giown  and  bright  with  fiowers, 
and  the  other  open,  ready  to  receive  ite  occupant ;  the 
third  was  an  old  ahbey,  <&nly  lighted,  with  monuments 
on  its  waUs ;  and  in  the  fourth  were  groups  ci  men, 
talking,  m  a  blessed  phioe.  But  this  I  could  scarcely 
see,  for  the  place  was  daczled  with  a  gbhien  light,  and 
the  book  was  quickly  shut. 


Then  Homer  turned  towards  me,  aid  said,  '  I  take 
thee  to  be  my  son ;  thy  lot  shall  be  one  of  many  tears, 
of  much  giory,  and  of  high  reward."  Then  he  passed 
on,  and  the  brotheihood  of  song  foDowed  him,  and 
eadi  httd  his  hands  upon  my  head,  but  none  spoke.  I 
saw  that  many  of  them  had  by  their  sides  the  forms 
of  beauty  that  had  been  the  spirits  of  their  song;  and 
of  these,  Beatrice  looked  mildly,  sonowfally  at  me ; 
awl  Laura  smiled  a  joyous  smile.  Last  of  all  came 
Shelley,  and  he  spake  with  a  low  sepnlehral  voice,  and 
his  words  wer^  "  There  is  a  God  l" 

From  that  hour  I  was  a  Poet. 

Then  I  went  where  there  wcr  happy  hearts,  and 
merry  fMses.  What  a  eontnst  was  there  between  the 
joyous  Present,  and  the  lefenm  Past !  and  there  I  saw 
the  same  deep  blue  eyes.  Methought  thore  was  a 
deeper  meaning  in  their  g^anee  than  I  had  ever  seen 
before ;  but  periiaps  it  was  only  a  Poet's  fancy. 

Would  you  know  what  meant  those  two  graves  in 
the  quiet  ehuichyard*-4he  eue  all  grown  with  grass' 
and  floweiB^  the  other  open.  The  deep  blue  eyes  I 
loved  may  laugh  no  more,  and  the  fiowers  grow 
ev-er  thesL  The  othor  will  be  mine,  and  mine  too  will 
be  the  mennment  m  the  dimly  lighted  abbey;  but  for 
that  I  grieve  not,  so  that  I  may  join  in  converse  with 
the  sons  of  song  in  that  blessed  place  which  I  saw 
so  dimly.  B. 


A  SKETCH. 
Bsv.  RnrsT  VH(mpsoir. 

He  stands  apart,  nor  heeds  around  the  cUy*s  roar  and 

gloom: 
He  marks  no  sight— he  lists  no  sound-^he  looks  at  one 

lone  room. 
Whence,  from  behind  a  dusky  blind,  a  taper  faintly 

meets 
His  eager  gaze  athwart  the  blaze  of  hundred-lighted 

streets. 

And  fresher,  holier  memories  through  that  dim  window 


Than  with  the  all-gladdening  sun  arise  on  his  &r  Indian 

home; 
For  in  the  gloom  of  that  drear  room  a  weary  child  he 

i»y» 

Breathing  at  last,  as  slowly  passed  the  fever-pangs  away. 

And  loving  eyes  were  o*er  him  bent,  smiling  throagh 

lingering  tears. 
As  through  the  cloud-streaked  firmament  the  watery 

mom-star  peers, 
When  oease  to  rave,  along  the  wave,  the  storm-winds  of 

the  night, 
And  the  worn  deep  sinks  down  to  sleep  beneath  the 

wakening  light. 

Those  gentle  eyes,  so  soft,  so  kind,  are  blent  with  com- 1 

mon  dust ; 
And  they  have  left  him  nought  behind  to  look  to  or  to 

trust; 
For  he  hath  loved,  and  sorely  proved  Love  speaks  noil 

alway  true,  ' 

And,  spirit^ead,  his  land  he  fied  when  life  and  griel 
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I  Aalhehalh  nai^dhimkkkgljboNMnonCkages'gor- 
Where  soft  Indnlgenoe  connts  Oxe  hovtn,  and  Slarexy 

tends  on  Pride; 
Wbera  timeftil  ftdll^  "mid  jaiper  halls,  tfte  fenniain'B 

odormw  (reigfat» 
Ajid^at  Ina  aod^as  OB  *  god,  barbwrick  mmiials  irait 

Tet  would  be  give  Ui  proad  domain,  with  all  that  tend 

hMWiil, 

So  be  might  pras  hia  ooadi  of  pain,  a  tmatfol  i&tet 

Btill; 
Uigbt  pcBM  again  thai  eonah  of  paiut  jat  not  ^gain  to 

rise, 
Bot  pass  away  to  painless  day  beneath  those  genfle 

e3res» 

For  be  was  of  the  band  of  those  to  whom  Heaven's  realm 

pertains; 
His  infant  heart  had  borne  no  woes,  his  chrisome  robe 

no  stains; 
And  that  dear  eje  that  beamed  so  nigh  was  but  a 

mirrored  ray 
From  seraphim  that  gased  on  Mm,  nor  once  bad  tamed 

away. 

The  world  hath  soiled  hia  robe  of  light;  with  dimmed 

and  shaded  brow. 
And  drooping  brands,  his  Guardians  bright  look  sadly 

on  him  now ; 
And  grief  and  sin  haine  left  within  a  eaaker  fierce  and 

sore. 
That  from  his  heart  shaU  ne'er  depart  tUl  that  shall 

beat  no  more. 

Ha  looks  behiwi--and  Ufe  is  bbek--aU  wildemesa  and 


Sare  where,  afar,  the  low  pale  track  of  setting  Child- 
hood fades ;  ^ 

He  looks  before,  and  sees  no  more — all  is  impervions 
clond — 

Ko  ray,  no  spaak,  to  break  the  dark  between  him  and 
the  shroud. 

He  climbs  a  solitary  stair  to  moimt  a  hmesome  bed : 
He  braathea  a  penitential  piayer  to  commnne  with  the 

dead; 
That  he  may  seem,  in  one  brief  dream,  his  childish  days 

to  see; 
Or  that,  if  noi^  awhile  his  lot  forgetfolness  may  be. 

0  mother,  bowed  disconsoUte  above  thy  lifeUss  child. 
Look  liither !  learn  to  bless  thy  fate ;  to  change  thy 

wailings  wild 
To  hymns  of  joy,  to  think  thy  boy  is  freed  from  chanoe 

like  this. 
Secure  from  harma  within  the  arms  of  Him  whose 

sight  is  bliss. 

Tet  thon  who   seest  thy  darling's  eye  with  health 

rekindling  shine, 
Bpesk  forth  thy  ^pratdfnl  pruse  on  high  I  no  thought  of 

gloom  be  thme  ! 
Only  the  prayer  be  lifted  there,  that  He  who  gives  again 
Thy  gem  to  thee  may  gmud  it  free  from  spoiler  and 

from 


Life  is  a  glorious,  precious  gift,  which,  treasured  day 

by  day. 
With  holy  can  and  heavwily  thrifty  will  endless  wealth 

uplay; 
Dj  our  own  sin  is  wo  brought  in :  to  chaaten, — ^yot  to 

save; 
Then   thankful  bow,>-eow  cheerly  now, — and    reap 

beyond  the  grave. 

Sectary,  WrimgUm,  AU  Sainia,  1847. 


RECOLLECnONS  OP  THE  EARLT  UFE  OF 
GEN.  Sm  F.  H— r-,  K.C.B, 

I  W£LL  remember  ihe  first  scenes  of  my  existence, 
at  least  those  when  my  young  observation  began  to 
look  aroond.  X  have  s<»ne  indistinot  remembianoe  of 
a  long  staircase^  and  a  small  room  with  a  sloping  roof, 
a  window,  a  leaden  gutter  in  front,  some  old  flower- 
pots, and  my  sister  beating  me  for  pulling  the  leaves ; 
my  mother  scolding  her,  with  the  harsh  voice  of  my 
father  above  all ;  and  although  these  are  bygone  sensa- 
ticms,  I  verily  believe,  could  I  find  out  the  miserable 
gSRot,  I  should  know  it  again. 

My  next  and  more  perfect  impressions'  are  of  a 
neat  room,  with  curtains  at  the  window,  and  a  street 
in  front,  Umxoged  with  peopk;  my  father  dressed 
better  than  most  of  his  neighbours,  and  my  mother 
and  sister  in  far  diflPerent  attire  than  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  flee  them.  I,  too,  was  well  and  wapnly 
clad;  had  oakes^  and  oranges^  and  meat, — all  I  could 
desire. 

How  the  change  came  about  I  did  not  know,  but 
I  do  remember  hearing  that  my  father  had  been 
lucky,  and  some  of  his  acquaintances  (and  he  had 
naughty  ijl-behaved  men  always  backwards  and  for- 
wards,) say  that  he  was  a  clever  lucky  fellow. 

My  ideas  then  wese  that  men  and  boys  ought  to 
swear,  for  my  father  seldom  spoke  without  swearing ; 
but  that  women  should  not,  for  my  mother  never  did, 
and  it  always  seemed  to  vex  her.  She  was  the  mildest, 
softest-mannered  creature  I  ever  knew,  and  if  I  then 
had  a  redeeming  quality  in  my  cluaraoter,  it  was  love 
for,  and  imitation  (sometimes)  of  my  mother's  manner. 
My  father  was  a  tyrant  in  his  family ;  we  none  of  us 
dared  say  anything  when  he  was  at  home ;  my  mother 
always  trembled  when  he  came  in.  I  remember  once 
in  the  street  saying  something  to  one  of  my  play- 
fellows, in  which  I  mentioned  that  I  was  sure  it  was 
true,  for  I  heard  my  father  say  so;  at  that  moment  I 
received  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  felled  me  to  the 
ground,  and  then  I  was  lifted  up  by  my  dothea,  and 
curied  home.  I  never  shall  forget  the  fiuy  with  which 
my  father  (for  it  was  he  who  struck  me,)  stood  over 
me,  and  the  threats  he  used  even  of  killing  me,  if  ever 
I  repeated  any  sayings  of  his.  1  never  did  again  as 
long  as  he  lived. 

Sometimes  we  had  plenty,  at  others  we  fared  scantily ; 
and  I  have  seen  my  father  take  the  veiy  furniture  of 
the  room,  and  for  some  days>  nay  weeks,  it  did  not 
come  back.    I  afterwards  found  out  it  was  pawned. 

"This  boy  must  go  to  school.'*  said  my  fiAther,  one 
day,  "  or  he  will  never  be  fit  for  anythiiig.  I  have 
made  a  good  thing  of  that  old  house  lately,  so  send 
him ;"  and  to  school  I  went.  I  learned  to  read  and 
write,  and  then  was  taken  away.  My  fiither  wanted 
me. 

«  F— — ,"  said  he,  one  day,  "  you  must  do  something 
for  me  to-night;  be  ready  when  I  call  you,  and  say 
nebbing."  I  did  not  like  the  tone  of  his  voice,  nor  had 
I  any  fancy  for  what  I  was  to  do,  although  entirely 
ign(«ant  of  its  nature ;  but  with  me  to  hear  was  to 
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obey.    I  had  been  asleep  some  hours,  when  I  was 
roused  by  being  shaken,  and  my  father  stood  over 
me.    He  bade  me  dress  myself;  I  did  so;  and  we 
went  down  stairs,  and  into  the  street  together.    I 
observed  he  waited  till  the  watchman  had  passed, 
and  the  sound  "  Twelve  o'clock"  struck  on  my  ear. 
We  walked  down  many  streets,  and  at  length  came  to 
a  garden  wall,  under  the  shade  of  which^  stood  two 
men,  friends  of  my  father.    One  said,  "Have  you 
brought  the  boy?" 
"  Yes,"  said  my  father ;  "  is  the  cart  ready  ?" 
He  was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded a  few  steps ;  at  last  one  of  the  men  took  a 
rope  out  of  his  pocket,  and  tied  it  round  my  waist ; 
they  instructed  me  how  to  untie  it,  when  I  should  be 
in  the  garden  on  the  other  side,  and  go  to  the  garden 
door  and  undo  the  bolts;  if  I  could  not,  I  was  to 
come  back,  and  tie  myself  up  again,  and  be  drawn  back. 
If  I  was  found,  I  was  to  say  I  had  got  over  the  wall, 
and  not  being  able  to  get  back,  had  hidden  myself  till 
night,  hoping  to  get  out  then.  I  was  very  much  fright- 
ened ;  but  the  fear  of  my  father  was  above  aU ;  so 
they  lifted  me  on  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  let  me 
down  on  the  other  side.    They  gave  me  two  or  three 
tugs  to  remind  me  to  untie  the  rope,  which  I  did,  and 
saw  it  run  up  over  the  wall.  I  felt  inclined  to  sit  down 
and  cry:  I  could  not  have  been  more  than  nine  years 
old ;  however,  the  fear  of  my  father  was  paramount, 
so  I  set  off  on  my  walk.    I  had  to  cross  the  garden, 
pass  round  the  glass-house  as  they  described  it  to  me, 
get  into  another  garden,  and  then  go  under  the  gar- 
dener's window,  where  I  was  to  be  sure  and  make  no 
noise.     You  may  be  certain  I  was  like  a  cat  after 
cream.    At  last  I  found  the  door,  and  contrived  to 
undo  it ;  at  the  other  side  I  found  my  father  and  the 
two  other  men  waiting  with  the  horse  and  cart.    They 
left  me  at  the  door,  soon  returning  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  grapes,  so  as  to  load  the  cart,  in  which  one 
of  them  drove  off,  the  other  with  my  father  shutting 
the  door  very  gently. 

We  walked  home  gently;  it  was  half-past  three  as 
we  came  into  our  street.  Again  we  waited  till  the 
watchman  had  passed,  and  I  was  soon  in  bed.  It  was 
a  long  time,  however,  before  I  could  go  to  sleep ; 
when  I  did,  I  dreamt  that  a  great  dog  held  me  by  the 
leg,  and  I  awoke  crying  out. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  the  other  two  men 
came  in ;  they  laughed  heartily  at  old  George  the  gar- 
dener, who  they  said  was  half  mad ;  told  me  I  was 
the  finest  little  fellow  in  England,  gave  me  a  few  half- 
pence, and  congratulated  my  father  on  having  so  clever 
a  SOIL 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  detail  all  my  adventures ; 
how  I  was  dropped  into  cellars  in  the  day,  and  at 
night  opened  the  doors  for  those  abroad;  or  how  I 
was  at  last  so  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  life,  and  so 
successful,  that  I  could  stand  behind  a  door  without 
quaking  while  the  master  of  the  house  or  a  servant 
passed  up  to  bed.  One  thing  I  must  mention :  to 
steal  was  no  part  of  my  business ;  to  open  the  doors  and  I 
make  the  best  of  my  way  home,  was  all  I  had  to  do.    j 


I  remember  being  concealed  in  a  room  bdonging 
to  a  jeweller  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  opening  the 
vrindow  of  a  back  room  at  midnight  as  directed,  (a 
matter  of  constant  occurrence ;)  and  that  after  I  had 
been  home  and  asleep,  I  heard  a  bustle  in  my  father's 
room,  and  that  my  mother  got  up,  and  my  father 
groaned  very  much;  but  I  fell  asleep  again,  and  should 
have  forgotten  it  all  in  the  morning,  had  not  my  father 
kept  his  bed,  and  looked  very  ill  as  I  passed  through 
his  room.  However,  he  said  nothing  to  me,  and  I 
walked  out  after  breakfast  as  usual ;  I  soon  met  a  boy, 
a  son  of  one  of  my  father's  friends,  who,  like  me,  was 
often  employed  in  these  matters.  He  made  a  sign  to 
me  to  follow  him,  and  we  walked  into  the  fields.  We 
sat  down  under  a  hedge,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  had 
heard  the  news  ?  I  said,  "  No ;  what  news  ?"  "  Why," 
said  he,  *'  old  miser  Golding,  the  silversmith,  is  mur- 
dered." 

I  had  lost  all  qualms  of  conscience  as  to  robbery, 
for  although  I  knew  it  was  wrong,  still  the  frequency 
of  the  event,  my  never  having  been  found  out,  and 
my  fears  of  my  father,    which  I  always  concluded 
would  be  my  excuse,  had  deadened  my  feelings.    But, 
murder !  it  struck  me  as  if  I  had  been  shot.     I  had, 
however,  presence  of  mind  not  to  commit  nayself,  and 
only  answered  by  inquiring  the  particulars.     Robert,   | 
my  companion,  was  very  anxious  to  find  out  if  I  had  | 
been  there.     The  old  man  had  been  found  murdered,   | 
in  a  pool  of  blood,  upon  the  threshold  of  his  own  eoust-  i 
ing-house — ^the  very  room  the  window  of  which  I  had 
opened  to  admit  my  father.    I,  however,  denied  it  to 
my  confpanion,  and  we  returned  together.     The  bill- 
stickers  were  at  work — 200/.  reward ! 
^My  heart  was  sick  when  I  went  home.  I  was  tokl  to 

say  my  father  was  gone  to  M for  a  fortn^ht,  a 

journey. he  often  took  on  pretence  of  business ;  fox  ke 
was  what  they  called  a  weaver's  agent,  and  did  schuc- 
thing  in  that  way. 

*  After  dinner  I  again  ventured  out,  and  strolled  into 
the  crowd  at  the  silversmith's  door.     The  first  words 
I  heard  were  '*  Murder  will  out ! "  "  Them  as  had  any 
hand  in  this  is  sure  to  be  hanged !"  &c.  &c.    I  passed 
on  in  a  cold  sweat,  and  sat  me  down  on  the  low  wall 
of  the  churehyard.     I  looked  up  at  the  sun-dial  and 
read  these  words,  "  The  wicked  shall  be  tamed  into 
hell,  and  all  the  people  that  forget  God."      This  was 
the  first  moment  of  my  life  that  I  felt  any  symptoms 
of  religion.    I  had  never  before  thought  of  a  God 
but  as  a  name  to  swear  by.    All  day  it  haunted  me. 
The  gallows  and  hell  were  my  tormentors ;  I  could 
not  get  them  out  of  my  thoughts.    The  poor  old  man, 
murdered,  I  could  not  doubt,  by  my  father  !     I  had 
been  in  the  same  room  with  him  only  the  night 
before ;  concealed  under  a  chest  of  drawers,   I  saw 
him  lock  his  boxes,  take  off  his  shoes,  put    on  his 
slippers,  kneel  down  and  say  his  prayers,  and  heard 
him  go  into  the  next  room  and  get  into  bed.       Now 
he  was  dead,  only  since  yesterday  !    Might  not  I  die 
too?  Nay,  I  must  die  some  time  or  other  ;   and 
again  the  words  "  Murder  will  out!"  rang  in  my  ear, 
I  could  not  go  home ;  I  could  not  stand  stilL    I  did  not 
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knov  where  to  turn ;  however,  I  must  go  home,  or  my 
father  would  heat  me.  My  father ! — ^a  murderer  P  I 
detenniiied  he  should  be  my  father  no  longer ; — ^but 
how  to  avoid  it?  And  then  my  mother,  my  dear 
)|  mother!    And  so  home  I  went. 

At  the  door  I  met  Robert ;  he  was  watching  for 
I  me,  and  appeared  very  inquisitive  to  know  "  where  I 
i!  had  been?  why  I  did  not  oome  home  sooner? "  I 
'!  ooold  hardly  shake  him  off ;  but  my  mother  called  me, 
!  and  I  was  breaking  away  from  his  hold  when  I  felt  a 
heavy  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  looking  up  saw  the 
face  of 'the  chief  constable  of  the  town;^  a  face  I 
knew  well.  I  tottered  and  fell.  What  next  took 
place  I  knew  not.  No  questions  were  asked  me.  A 
posse  of  constables  entered  the  house;  my  mother 
shrieked;  aU  was  confusion.  They  went .up-stairs, 
and,  in  about  half-an-hour,  I  saw  my  father  brought 
down  stairs  upon  his  bed,  and  carried  out.  He  looked 
ghastly  pale,  but  said  nothing.  When  he  was  gone  I 
own  I  felt  relieved,  for  I  feared,  and  never  could  love 
him ;  all  my  love  was  for  my  mother,  and  when  they 
made  me  walk  away  with  them  I  cried  bitterly  for  her. 
I  was  locked  up  by  myself  in  the  gaol.  I  slept  little 
that  night ;  my  misery  was  excessive.  My  food  was 
good;  I  saw  no  one  but  the  keeper,  and  he  was  very 
kind.  I  determined,  however,  from  that  moment,  never 
to  be  concerned  in  robbery  again,  not  even  for  my 
father. — ^I  believe  I  hated  him  then. 

At  last  I  was  taken  before  the  magistrates.  I  had 
been  too  well  tutored  to  disclose  anything;  indeed,  I 
had  been  in  bed  by  half-past  twelve,  and  not  even  my 
mother  knew  I  had  been  out ; — ^no  one  ever  came  into 
my  bed-room,  and  I  had  crept  into  the  old  man's  house 
after  dark  whilst  he  was  at  supper.  I  was,  however, 
remanded.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  chaplain 
of  the  gaol  came  to  me.  He  was  a  mild,  kind,  pleasant, 
but  grave  man ;  he  said  nothing  to  me  of  the  late 
murder,  but  talked  to  me  of  God  and  his  all-seeing 
eve,— left  me  a  Bible,  and  marked  down  certam  places 
for  me  to  read.  In  the  solitude  of  that  cell  I  did  read; 
every  word  seemed  to  enter  my  soul.  The  promises 
of  God  to  the  good  vexed  and  alarmed  me,  for  I  knew 
I  was  not  good.  Yet  I  would  read  them  again  and 
agam;  and  when  I  found  the  promise  that,  "if  the 
wicked  man  would  turn  away  from  his  wickedness, 
he  should  save  his  soul  alive,"  I  seemed  as  if  I  could 
not  take  my  eye  off  the  passage : — ^it  was  a  treasure 
to  me.  I  never  shall  forget  my  emotion  as  I  read  the 
130th  Psalm.  Gould  I  be  included  in  this  ?  I  de- 
termined to  ask  the  chaplain,  and  in  the  mean  time, 
boy  as  I  was,  I  kneeled  down  and  asked  God.  How 
long  I  prayed  I  know  not ;  but  I  was  sobbing  as  if 
my  heart  would  break,  when  I  felt  a  soft  hand  touch 
me.  I  looked  up;  the  owner  of  the  Bible  stood 
before  me;  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  I  turned 
and  clasped  his  knees,  and  asked  him  if  God  would  ever 
pardon  me :  he  gently  disengaged  me,  and  sat  down 
upon  the  side  of  my  bed.  We  had  much  talk  together, 
but  he  never  alluded  to  the  oausc  of  my  being  there. 
He  spoke  of  a  Redeemer,  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  then 
said,  "I  found  you  praying;  let  me  pray  with  you," 


and  he  knelt  down.  So  did' I;  and  he  prayed  so 
mildly,  so  earnestly,  so  heavenly,  every  word  went  to 
my  heart.  I  was  cahned.  The  effect  was  like  magic ; 
I  no  longer  feared  the  gallows  so  much  as  the  anger  of 
God.  When  he  went  away  I  could  have  worshipped 
him.  Bad  thoughts,  however,  returned  as  my  excite- 
ment passed  away—/  would  not  betray !  /,  indeed, 
confess!  No:  I  would  be  a  man; — and  then  I  fell 
asleep.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  in  the  state  of  my 
feelings  I  should  have  dreamed  ?  I  did  dream,  and  the 
impression  of  it  still  remains  vividly  upon  my  mind ; 
every  thought  is  now  clear  before  me.  I  thought 
that  my  father  and  myself  had  been  hanged ;  that  we 
were  dead  and  lay  in  the  churchyard.  Gold,  very 
cold,  it  was ;  and  I  thought  my  father  turned  and 
tried  to  take  hold  of  me,  but  he  could  not :  sometimes, 
indeed,  his  fingers  almost  reached  me,  and  I  shuddered — 
oh,  it  was  as  if  a  serpent  touched  me !  On  the  other 
side  was  my  good  clergyman,  and  he  too  put  out  his 
hand  towards  me;  and  I  longed  as  much  for  his 
touch  as  I  abhorred  that  of  my  father.  Presently 
there  came  a  dreadful  figure,  and  it  shook  its  hand  at 
the  chaplain,  and  told  my  father  to  seize  me :  I  can 
never  describe  what  that  figure  was  like ;  it  haunted 
me  for  years :  I  see  it  now,  but  no  effort  I  could  ever 
nuike  was  sufiicient  to  describe  it.  As  it  spoke,  my 
father  again  reached  out  his  hand :  I  felt  he  must  get 
hold  of  me,  and  by  a  violent  effort  I  rolled  towards 
the  other  side.  The  voice  of  the  clergyman  said,  "  If 
you  come  to  me  you  must  come  wholly,  entirely, — 
will  you  ?"  I  looked  at  the  figure,  I  felt  the  cold  icy 
fingers  of  my  father  as  they  b^an  to  touch  and  creep 
up  my  side  to  grasp  me,  and  I  cried  out,  "  Yes,  yes ; 
wholly  and  entirely;  I  will,  I  will,  indeed!"  and  I 
awoke. 

My  hair  was  on  end ;  a  cold  sweat  ran  down  my 
face  and  limbs ;  for  many  minutes  I  could  still  but 
fancy  I  was  dead,  and  that  I  felt  those  cold  fingers 
touch  my  side ;  nay,  even  now  I  have  a  feeling  of  the 
sensation.  It  was,  however,  daylight :  I  got  up  -.  I 
walked  backwards  and  forwards,  terrified  and  amazed. 

Again  the  thought  of  being  a  man,  of  not  peaching, 
came  across  me  ;  but,  child  as  I  was,  I  could  under- 
stand the  moral  of  my  dream ;  I  even  then  thought  I 
must  go  wholly  to  God,  or  that  figure  would  have  me. 
The  idea  was  too  dreadful  for  hesitation;  I  discarded 
all  thoughts  but  one;  my  resolution  was  made.  From 
that  moment  I  believe  I  may  date  that  decision  of 
character  which  has  so  materially  conduced  to  my 
success  in  life.  My  resolution,  I  said,  was  made; 
"yes ;  wholly, wholly,  I  am  resolved."  I  believe  few 
conversions  from  the  ways  of  iniquity,  acting  upon  a 
mind  as  yet  not  fully  imbued  with  the  knowledge  of 
a  Saviour,  were  ever  so  speedy  and  so  fixed  as  mine. 
I  waited  with  impatience  until  my  friend  the  chaplain 
came  again,  and  then,  asking  him  to  shut  the  door, 
told  him  all,  confessed  my  whole  course  of  life,  and  my 
determination  to  be  hanged  at  once ;  and  turning  to 
my  dear  130th  Psalm,  asked  him  if  God  would  ever 
forgive  me.  His  explanation  of  the  Scripture,  of  the 
mercy  to  be  found  in  Jesus,  and  the  reason  why  he 
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beoame  a  man,  entered  my  heart  like  a  two-edged 
eword;  I  abaolately  deroured  his  words;  I  oiaTed 
more  and  more ;  ao  much  so,  that  more  than  onoe  the 
good  man  stopped  and  stared  at  me  as  if  he  thought 
I  was  acting  a  part  and  deoeiying  him. 

'*  And  what  use  am  I  to  make  of  your  confession?" 
he  said. 

''Any nse  you  please/'  said  I;  and  he  left  me. 

In  Ms  next  visit  he  repeated  the  same  qoestimi ; 
I  at  onee  retomed  the  same  answer. 

"  Do  yon  know  that  your  evidence  will  hang  your 
father  P" 

"Oh  yes,  and  myself  too." 

"No,  no,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "not  you;"  and  he 
explained  to  me  that  the  law  would  deal  very  diiferentiy 
with  me. 

I  asked  his  advice;  he  said,  that  unless  it  were 
necessary,  he  thought  I  ought  not  to  say  anything; 
but  that  the  crime  was  so  dreadful,  the  offender  must 
be  punished.  "  Did  I  know  anything  of  how  the  old 
man  was  killed?" 

I  assured  him,  no ;  I  was  in  bed,  and  did  not 
bear  of  it  till  the  next  moniing.  I  did  not  even  see 
my  father  go  to  the  house,  only  I  was  told  to  get  in 
and  leave  the  window  undone,  which  I  did.  ~  "  But  if 
I  am  asked  again,"  I  said,  "I  must  tell  the  tmth." 

"  I  will  endeavour,"  said  he,  "  to  spare  you  that ; " 
and  he  kept  his  ^word.  My  evidence  was  not  called 
tor ;  the  goods  were  foxmd  upon  an  accomplice,  who 
turned  king's  evidence ; — ^it  was  Boberfs  father. 

I  pass  over  the  horror  of  hearing  my  father  eon- 
denmed,  and  the  Httle  joy  I  felt  at  my  own  release. 
Turned  out  of  the  gaol,  I  walked  straight  home ; — 
I  hated  the  noise  of  the  streets;  every  one,  I  thought, 
stared  at  and  hunted  me.  I  longed  to  return  to  that 
quiet  cell  where  I  had  learned  and  felt  so  mudi — it 
appeared  a  blessed  place.  I  hated  liberty,  I  feared 
the  faces  of  my  accquaintances ;  but  I  longed  to  see 
my  mother  and  my  sister : — ^I  opened  the  door  and 
walked  in.  Alas!  what  a  scene  awaited  me!  I  shut  the 
door  hastily,  as  one  afraid ;  as  if  the  very  stones  of 
the  street  would  rise  up  against  me.  I  went  up  at 
once  to  my  mother's  bedroom,  for  I  could  see  nobody 
below.  The  sound  of  my  footsteps  brought  my 
sister  to  the  landing ;  she  held  up  her  finger  as  a  sign 
of  silence,  and  beckoned  me  towards  her.  When  I 
came  up,  we  fell  into  each  other's  arms,  and  I  believe 
that  silent  embrace  did  more  to  endear  us  to  each 
other  than  all  the  years  of  our  childhood.  Alas! 
we  were  alone  in  the  world  !  Poor  Clara  had  no 
thought  of  religion ;  my  impressions  were  young,  and 
although  fixed,  yet  not  strong.  She  took  my  hand, 
and  led  me  into  my  mother's  room — never  shall  I 
forget  the  feeling.  I  had  been  prepared  to  find  her 
unhappy,  IQ,  in  tears ;  but  I  had  expected  to  kiss  her, 
to  eomfort  her,  to  teU  her  my  feelings,  and  to  hear 
her  applaud  my  new  resolutions.  My  hopes  of  future 
happiness  all  rested  upon  her.  I  had  formed  a 
thousand  plans  of  working  for  her,  and  teaching  her 
all  that  I  felt.  She  was  so  mild  and  phicid,  I  was 
sure  she  would  listen  to  me,  and  we  should  do  so 


many  things  together.  And  then  I  loved  her  so 
intensely,-— it  was  her  kind  voice  whidi  stood  between 
me  and  my  fiither's  anger ;  I  had  seen  her  take  eren 
blows  for  me.  When,  therefore,  I  entered  her  loom, 
it  was  in  the  hope  and  with  tiie  poipoie  of  laying 
the  whde  burden  of  my  aonl  be£oie  her. 

Oi  the  bed  lay  a  long,  veiy  long,  stnight  form, 
much  taOer  than  my  mother,  covered  with  a  white 
sheet  Clam  walked  before  me,  and,  without  a  word, 
turned  down  the  covering  of  the  head.  There,  soze 
enough,  ky  my  mother,  placid  and  beantifiil  as  ever, 
— her  sifeet  countenance  with  the  same  eifpression. 
But  oh!  the  truth  at  onoe  flashed  upon  me — tie  wot 
dead!  Grief,  shame,  and  despair  had  done  their 
work.  &e  was  dead  indeed ;  and  all  my  prospect  of 
futore  exertion  was,  as  I  thought^  marred.  This  was 
the  severest  stroke  of  all  to  myyoung  heart  I  stood 
like  one  in  a  tranoe;  Clara  and  I  remained  band  in 
hand  for  some  time ;  then  we  lookod  at  each  other, 
and  again  at  the  corpse;  then  we  sat  down  on  the 
bedside;  and  more  than  an  hour  mnat  have  elapsed 
before  either  of  us  spoke.  At  last  I  said»  "  Clan, 
let  us  pray."  She  stared  at  me  as  if  she  did  not 
know  what  I  meant.  I  said  "  Ckra,  God  can  help 
us."  Still  she  did  not  appear  to  usdentaad  me ;  but 
we  kneeled  down,  and  I  prayed ;  that  is,  I  said  over 
and  over  again,  "God  help  us!"  "God  help  us !"  &c. 
These  were  the  only  wcnrds  I  could  find,  but  they 
were  from  the  heart,  and  they  ascended  to  tiie  Esther 
of  Mercies,  and  wejbtmd  kelp, 

(To  he  continued,) 


SIGNS. 

Akoko  the  definitions  of  this  word  given  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  we  find  that  it  expresses  "  a  picture  or  token 
suspended  outside  a  house"  for  the  purpose  of 
distinction.  This  is  the  definition  of  the  w<»d  hong 
at  the  top  of  our  article  to  which  on  the  present 
occasion  we  intend  to  adhere.  We  suppose  the 
adoption  of  "signs"  became  one  of  the  earliest  ne- 
cessities of  enlarged  social  existence.  Places  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  trade,  or  contrivances  for  the  pro- 
motion of  commercial  intercourse,  becoming  numerous 
in  particular  localities,  some  simple  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing each  from  the  other,  or  from  itacompetitors 
in  the  same  place,  became  also  indispensable.  It 
was  a  custom  necessarily  consequent  upon  the 
centi-alization  of  men  in  the  form  of  oommunities 
more  or  less  dense,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  divers 
arts  and  occupations  sprang  up.  In  circumstances 
where  streets  were  often  without  names  affixed,  and 
oftener  without  any  aystem  for  the  notation  of  the 
difierent  dwellings  forming  them,  the  tradesman  must 
have  early  found  the  expediency  of  adopting  some 
distinguishing  prominent  token,  to  mark  hia  position, 
and  to  direct  his  customers  to  his  estaUiahment.  The 
simplest  sign  would  manifestly  be  the  exhibition 
outside  of  a  portion  of  the  goods  sold  within,  or  a 
representation  of  them  in  some  durable  material,  such 

nigitiznrl  h^  — 
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M  wood,  BtoBe,  or  inm.  Sneh  wn  proMify  the  int 
form  of  devdopaeni  of  the  s%a.  A  wmlpiiek  woold 
deeagMte  a  wooUoil  xuerehant,  o  vlwofoheflf  a  Uter 
or  com  deaier,  md  a  banek  of  grapes,  bj  allegoxio 
Ikence,  would  iniieate  tbafc  joioe  c^  the  same  waa 
proeorabb  within.  Signs  also  serred  another  naefbl 
purpose  at  a  period  when  thejdai^  iDitenurjr  of 
%Qoranoe  vedaced  the  reading  pmtion  of  the  oora- 
munity  to  an  in&ntesimal  minoiitj.  An  inscription 
of  the  name  and  nature  of  the  trade  waa  darkness 
itseif  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  possibly  could  not 
be  readiljr  speBed  through  bj  the  ieamed  few.  But 
signs  were  intellig3)le  to  ereiy  one.  Appealing  not  to 
the  mind,  but  to  the  senses,  they  were  umyenally 
recognisable;  and  for  the  first  phases  of  society  these 
rode  tokens  were  inraluable.  As  'society  made 
progress,  it  will  be  readily  conjectured  that  trades 
vere  created,  either  by  the  wants  or  loxuiies  of  men, 
the  proper  expression  of  wiiich  could  be  conveyed  by 
no  generally  intdiigiUe  sign,  although  we  shall  see 
that  an  enormous  outlay  of  ingenuity  was  directed  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  In  such  an  emer- 
genejr  recourse  was  had  to  a  aystem  of  arbitraiy  signs, 
which  were  sin^y,  in  fact,  so  many  tities  of  houses 
or  places  by  widch  their  position  should  be  borne  in 
niiuL  Theicfbre,  signs  which  had  not  the  remotest 
thing  in  eommon  with  tiie  basineBs  of  the  jdaoe 
signiiied  became  common,  where  eitber  the  oocupatbn 
was  inexpreasiUe  lathis  means,  or  wheK,  for  the  sidbB 
of  singokrity,  one  chose  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary 
track,  aad  sdl  bread  under  the  sign  of  the  "  dieep," 
or  wine  under  iht  mga  of  the  *'  wheaisheaf."  A^ 
enjoying  a  long  careor  of  usefulness,  signs  are  now 
vaniflhing  away  before  tiie  advancing  genius  of  the 
niaeteenth  century.  This  cumbrous  medianiim  far 
conveying  a  simple  idea  b  being  swept  out  of  our 
streets  by  the  &r  more  certain  and  speedy  method  of 
street  Bomenehkture  and  house  enumeration.  While 
the  hms  yet  retain  them»  and  in  all  probability  will 
long  continue  so  to  do,  they  are  disappearing  in  every 
other  directioii,  save  where  some  old<tinie  loving 
inhabitant  fondly  clings  to  the  swinging  memoiial, 
not  of  the  light,  but  of  the  daricness  "  of  other  days." 
Before  these  too  are  removed  by  the  mazchf  of  time, 
we  are  sure  that  a  Httle  while  will  not  bej  begrudged 
in  poring  over  a  few  of  these  medals  of  the  Past. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  signs  must  date 
from  the  remotest  antiquity,  tlt^  is  tO]be  regretted, 
however,  that  there  is  great  dearth 'of  accurate 
inibnnation  on  the  exact  nature  of  early  signs.  It  has 
been  stated  fay  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  that  on  some  of  the 
overwhelmed  houses  of  Pompeii  the  curious  sign  was 
feond  corresponding  to  our  "cheequers;"  and  the 
signs  of  other  ti^s  are  also  partly  discernible  on  the 
walla  of  the  city.  Generally  speaking,  they  i^pear 
to  have  been  of  the  primitive  dass  to  which  aUusion 
has  been  above  made.  It  is  less  difficult  to  find 
evidence  that  ships  of  commerce  had  their  appropriate 
signs,  for  Herodotus  mentions  the  Panuemoa,  or  sign, 
as  distjngniahing  the  vessel  iFrequently  the  sign  was 
the  tutelary  divbity,  and  the  same  remark  will  probably 


apply  to  the  ease  ef  places  for  trade.  An  inatanee 
of  this  kind  ooenrs  ia  tib  saered  text,  where  tiie 
tniekKy  divimtieB  and  the  sign  of  tiie  Boman  vessel 
charged  witii  tiie  conveyance  of  St.  ]^m),  were 
Castor  and  PoQux.  fili^of  bnrtfaeausedtohcve,  in 
addition,  a  basket  so^aaded  on  the  top  of  their 
masts  as. their  sign.  Hanging  ci  signs,  originaily  a 
custom  of  oonvenience,  at  length  took  ike  fcrm  oi  a 
privilege;  and  in  our  reaearebes  iqmn  this  subject  we 
have  lighted  upon  a  singular  document  relative  to 
this^point.  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  has  reign  King 
Charles  I.  granted  a  royal  charter  of  piivilegea  to  the 
dtisens  of  London;  in  it  occurs  the  following  oniious 
danse,  which  we  extract  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers:—* 

**  We  do  give  and  grant  to  the  aaid  Mayor;  Com- 
monalty, and  Citizens  of  the  said  city,  and  their  sue- 
oessocB,  that  it  may  and  shall  be  lawful  to  the  citiaens 
of  the  same  city,  and  any  of  ikem  for  the  tine  baiag, 
to  expose,  and  hang  in  and  ovar  the  slzeets,  and 
ways,  and  dleys,  of  the  said  city,  and  suburbs  of  the 
same.  Signs,  and  Posts  of  Signs,  affixed  to  their 
houses  and  shops,  for  the  better  finding  out  such 
dtizens*  dwellings,  shops,  arts  and  occupations,  with- 
out molestation,  impedunent,  or  interruption  of  Us, 
ow  heirs,  or  sueoessors.^  The  good  inhabitants  of 
the  metropdis  then,  in  1638^  estimated  at  a  very 
diferent  value  the  system  of  signs,  to  those  of  1848, 
sinoe,  at  the  earlier  period,  it  was  considered  of  sufikient 
importance  that  this  privilege  should  be  perpetually 
secQied  by  royal  charter.  We  alio  leani  from  this  ex- 
tract, that  not  only  were  shops  thus  distinguished,  but 
private  dwellings  had  thekr  signs ;  and  the  curious  in 
such  antiquities  will  find  frequently  upon  such  old 
houses  aa  are  yet  alive,  so  to  spoJc,  ekher  some  curious 
hieroglyphic,  or  some  carved  monster,  which  in  their 
youth  served  the  purpose  we  are  considenng.  Where  a 
sign  was  not  adopted  to  characterise  a  private  dwelling, 
its  place  was  often  taken  by  some  pointed,  or  pointless 
Latin  motto,  inscribed  in  some  conspicuous  part  of 
the  dwelling.  The  origin,  progress,  and  full  esta- 
blishment  of  signs  as  a  vducle  of  universal  language, 
and  as  a  means  for  distinguidiing  places,  having  been 
thus  impei^eetly  sketched,  we  may  now,  without 
following  any  oider,  because  ncme  can  be  preserved, 
select  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers  some  of 
the  follies  and  absurdities  of  the  system. 

Dean  Swift  says,  '*  Wit  and  fancy  are  not  so  much 
en^loyed  in  any  article  as  that  of  contriving  signs  to 
hang  over  houses.'*  And  if  it  is  remembered  that 
the  ingenuities  and  witticisms  are  ''not  of  an  age, 
but  of  all  time,"  having  accumulated  during  the  long 
period  of  social  history,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  a 
vast  mass  of  singularities  must  have  collected  under 
this  head.  Swiff s  keen  relish  for  the  ludicrous 
appears  to  have  made  tins  a  favourite  study  with  him, 
for  we  read  of  himself  and  his  companion,  that  it  was 
their  great  amusement 

"  Ora?eIy  to  try  to  read  the  lln«s 
Writ  underneath  the  country  •Sgna." 

The  absurdities  of  the  signs  of  the  metropolis  attracted 
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the  sharp  gaze  of  the  Spectator  also,  and  Addison, 
in  the  charming  style  peculiar  to  him,  thus  plea- 
santly attacks  them:  "Oar  streets  are  filled  with 
blue  boars,  black  swans,  and  red  lions ;  not  to  mention 
flying  pigs,  and  hogs  in  armoor,  with  many  other 
creatures  more  extraordinary  than  any  in  the  deserts 
of  Africa.  My  first  task,"  he  adds,  "  would  be  to 
dear  the  city  from  monsters.  In  the  second  place, 
I  would  forbid  that  creatures  of  jarring  and  incon- 
gruous natures  should  be  joined  together  in  the 
same  sign,  such  as  the  bell  and  neat's-tongue,  the  dog 
and  gridiron.  The  fox  and  the  goose  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  met,  but  what  have  the  fox  and  the 
seven  stars  to  do  together  ?  And  when  did  the  Lunb 
and  dolphin  ever  meet,  except  upon  a  sign-post  P" 
In  his  capacity  as  a  reformer  of  signs,  he  proposes  that 
now  and  then  they  might  have  a  suitable  relation  to 
the  name  of  the  person^a  sort  of  embodied  pun,  in 
fact.  Thus,  a  Mr.  Bell  might  suspend  his  metallic 
namesake  over  his  door ;  or  a  Mr.  Hogg  might  live 
under  the  sign  of  a  pig.  This,  of  course,  was  a  little 
pleasantry.  Charles  Dickens  moralises  in  one  of  his 
works  on  street-door  knockers ;  but  Addison,  with 
equal  elegance  and  greater  justice,  moralises  from 
signs.  He  declares  that  a  dioleric  fellow  generally 
makes  choice  of  a  bear  for  Ms  sign,  while  a  man  of 
milder  disposition  frequently  lives  at  the  Lunb.  Ob- 
serving near  Charing  Cross  a  sign  of  a  punch-bowl, 
with  a  couple  of  graceful  little  angels  squeezing  lemons 
into  it,  he  was  persuaded  that  the  tastefulness  of  the 
composition  indicated  a  Frenchman,  and  on  going  into 
the  house  he  found  his  conjectures  correct. 

Many  signs  were  both  witty  and  ludicrous.  At  a 
tobacconist's  shop,  in  a  Dutch  town,  was  a  celebrated 
sign,  intended  to  dispky  the  hi^piness  of  St.  Peter  in 
Paradise.  This  was  effected  by  depicting  him  seated 
at  a  table,  and  surrounded  with — ^pipes  and  tobacco ! 
How  true  to  human  nature,  and  to  its  different  esti- 
mates of  bliss !  In  the  ^imagination  of  a  Dutchman 
perfect  bliss  was  pipes  and  tobacco  ad  lidiium.  A 
butcher  would  be  meiry  as  well  as  wise,  and,  to  the 
great  perplexity  of  his  less  learned  neighbours  and 
fellow-townsmen,  caused  a  sign  to  be  erected  by  his 
slaughter-house,  with  the  portentous  words,  ^  Morie 
Vita,  "  Life  out  of  Death,"  emblazoned  upon  it,  in- 
dicating, by  this  mysterious  expression,  that  human 
life  was  sustained  by  animal  'death.  A  Ytcuch.  perru- 
quier,  in  order  to  demonstrate  in  a  powerfid  manner  the 
vast  utility  of  bag-wigs,  conceived  that  the  most  forcible 
method  of  so  doing  was  to  have  the  history  of  A]^ 
salom  painted  on  a  sign,  showing  how  he  lost  his  life 
by  the  entanglement  of  his  straggling  hair.  And  a 
Northampton  barber,  animated  by  a  similar  feeling, 
apostrophized  David's  favourite  but  rebellious  child, 
on  his  sign,  after  this  maimer:  "Absalom,  hadst  thou 
worn  a  perriwig,  thou  hadst  not  been  hanged  !"^ 

The  more  cumbrous  wit  of  a  Flanders  grocer  se- 
lected for  his  sign  a  bear  routing  a  bee-hive  for  the 

(I)  This  has  been  poetized  by  others  thus : 
"  If  AbsaTom  had  not  worn  his  own  hair 
He'd  ne'er  have  been  seen  a-hanging  up  there."    ' 


honey,  underwriting  it  with,  "A  dangerous  Adventure, 
but  sweet  Attempt."  Sometimes  signs  were  sarcastic: 
in  a  village  near  London  was  one  of  some  celebrity; 
on  one  side  was  portrayed,  in  an  expressive  manner, 
an  unhappy  wretch  completely  stripped  of  his  clothes 
and  possessions,  under  whom  was  painted,  "  I  am  the 
man  who  went  to  kw,  and  lost  my  cause !"  Appa- 
rently, his  opponent  fared  but  little  better,  for  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sign  was  an  equally  abject-looking 
figure,  dressed  in  tattered  raiment,  whose  sentence 
ran,  "  /  am  the  man  who  went  to  law,  and  icon  my 
cause !"  There  was  a  pointed  moral  in  such  a  sign, 
which  doubtless  had  its  effect  upon  the  mutual  charity 
and  forbearance,  if  it  be  not  tautology,  of  the  villagers. 
Now  and  then  signs  contained  a  witty  shaft  directed 
against  every  spectator.  At  a  pretty  little  village, 
well  known  to  ourselves,  on  the  borders  of  Wales, 
such  a  sign  has  given  its  name  to  the  place :  it  is  ij 
called  the  "Loggerheads."  The  sign  represents  two  j 
clownish  heads  grinning,  and  beneath  is  written —        1 

"  We  three  i 

Loggerheads  be."  . 

The  spectator,  in  reading  it  aloud,  finds  that  the 
third  loggerhead  is  necessarily  himtelf,  as  the  painting 
represents  but  two.  We  believe  this  is  the  work  of 
an  eminent  artist  now  deceased;  and  we  are  personally 
aware  that  the  honest  landlord  has  refused  some  good 
offers  for  his  celebrated  sign.  A  continental  sui^n, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  profession,  exhibited  his  in- 
valuable aid  in  emergencies  by  a  sign  representing  a  i 
poor  fellow  just  fallen  into  an  apoplectic  fit,  and,  wc  ] 
believe,  the  surgeon  himself  running  up  to  the  rescue;  i 
the  motto  was  au  prompt  seeours.  When  Hogarth 
would  contrast  France  and  Engknd,  after  caricaturing 
the  former  country,  he  paints  a  country  way-side 
tavern  as  the  contrast,  the  sign  of  which  is  "  The  Duke 
of  CumberLind.  Boast  and  boiled  every  day."  A 
humorous  writer  of  the  last  centuiy,  in  "  The  Crafts- 
man," in  a  well-written  pi^^er,  entitled  "  Bravery  the 
characteristic  [of  Fnglislunen,"  dedares  that  it  oozes 
out  on  our  sign-boards ;  and  in  a  peace-loving  spirit  sets 
up  a  sign-reformation.  Under  his  new  regime  no  lion 
was  to  be  painted  rampant,  but  couchant,  and  parti- 
cular care  was  to  be  taken  not  to  let  any  of  his  teeth 
be  seen,  without  legibly  underwriting, "  Though  he 
shows  his  teeth,  he  will  not  bite."  "Bulk  "  were  to 
be  drawn  withouthoms,  "  generals"  without  armour, 
and  "valiant  troopers"  were  to  be  repkoed  by  "  hogs 
in  armour",  or  "  goats  in  boots,"  to  cast  ridicule  upon 
martial  •  hankerings.  Thus  signs  were  to  become 
social  regenerators,  for  which  their  conspicuous  position 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people  admirably  adapted  them. 
Those  who  wOuld*read  a  clever  letter  written  iu  an 
ardent  love  of  peace,  will  do  well  to  turn  to  the  pages 
of  The  Craftsman  for  this. 

A  very  curious  episode  in  the  history  of  signs  has 
turned  up  in  our  searches  for  information  on  this 
subject,  and  we  believe  it  will  prove  as  new  to  our 
readers,  or  to  many  of  them,  as  to  ourselves.  In  1 7  62, ' 
Mr.  Bonnell  Thornton,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  his 
day,  took  the  extraordinary  idea  into  his  licad^  of 
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collecting  a  vast  number  of  signs  together,  into  an  ex- 
Iiibition  at  his  own  house  in  Bow  Street,  Corent 
Garden.  It  appears  more  than  questionable  whether 
the  caricature-loving  Hogarth  had  not  some  hand  in 
the  business.  The  exhibition  was  formally  anounced,  a 
witty  catalogue  printed,  and  the  whole  went  under 
the  assumed  title  of  the  Society  of  Sign-painters.  The 
first  room  contained  genuine  signs,  collected  no  one 
knows  whence  or  how,  and  ludicrously  arranged  and 
catalogued,  with  the  usual  pendent  accompaniments 
of  bells,  swords,  poles,  sugar-loaves,  tobacco  roUs, 
wooden  candles,  &c.  just  as  they  then  cxist-ed  in  the 
metropolis.  The  following  notice  was  pkcarded  over 
the  entrance  to  this  room. 

"N.B.  that  the  merit  of  modem  masters  may  be 
fairly  examined  into,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to 
place  some  admired  works  of  the  old  masters  in  this 
room,  and  in  the  passage  along  the  yard." 

Beyond  this  room  was  the  grand  room,  all  hung 
round,  according  to  rule,  with  green  baize,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  the  most  mirth-provoking  signs  were  arranged 
in  the  b^t  L'ghts,  all  around  it,  like  pictures  in  an 
exhibition.  A  most  extraordinary  picture  gallery  it 
formed,  to  be  sure !  many  were  old  signs  retoudied 
by  some  playful  brush,  and  made  to  assume  the  most 
ridiculous  aspect.  Many  were  political  caricatures, 
from  some  eminent  artist;  and  'tis  more  than  half 
suspected,  three  or  four  of  the  best  were  productions 
of  that  inimitable  satirist,  the  prince  of  social  cari- 
caturists, Hogarth  himself.  These  were  the  modem 
masters  above  alluded  to.  The  full  account  is  to  be 
discovered  by  the  ctirious  in  these  matters,  m  the 
"Universal  Museum"  for  April  1762,  a  monthly 
periodical. 

The  origin  of  many  signs  is  a  curious  but  vastly 
extensive  subject.  Such  parts  of  it  as  are  likely  to 
prove  acceptable  we  shall  select.  Though  amateur 
archsologists  only,  we  have  given  some  thought  to 
our  subject,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  is, 
that  every  sign  must  have  originated  in  one  of  three 
classes:  1,  The  Heraldic;  2,  The  Historical ;  3,  Mis- 
cellaneous. And  by  carrying  these  three  divisions  in 
remembrance,  almost  all  signs  may  be  traced  to  their 
source.  Some  reaUy  sound  information  may  be  derived 
from  this  consideration.  Let  us  take  some  examples  of 
each,  many  of  which  are  well  known  signs.  The  "  Bolt- 
in-tun,"  a  coach  office  in  Fleet  Street,  belongs  to  the 
iirst  dass ;  it  is  simply  a  copy  of  the  device  of  a  prior, 
William  Bolton,  who  adopted  the  expression  bolt-in 
tun,  represented  by  an  arrow  piercing  a  hogshead,  as 
his  rebus.  The  Elephant  and  Castle  is  the  heraldic 
device  of  the  town  of  Coventry.  The  origin  of  the 
Talbot,  as  stated  by  an  antiquarian  correspondent  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  is  interesting  if  correct. 
There  was  an  old  inn  in  the  Borough,  much  frequented 
by  pilgrims  in  their  way  to  the  shrine  of  Thomas 
a'Becket,  which  had  as  its  sign  a  Taberd — a  herald's 
coat  without  sleeves.  After  a  long  time,  the  original 
taberd  disappeared  by  dilapidation,  and  the  proprietor 
adopted  the  name  talbot,  as  being  near  the  ori^^nal  in 


soimd,  painting  a  spotted  dog  in  lieu  of  the  herald's 
coat.  More  probably  the  common  sign  of  the  talbot 
is]  derived  from  the  arms  of  the  Talbot  fcmiily.  Our 
Dolphins,  Blue  Boars,  Saracen's  Heads,  and  many 
more,  originated  in  the  same  dass. — ^It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  many  of  the  ludicrous  combinations  upon 
signs  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  one  person 
adopting  the  coat  of  arms  or  badge  of  his  previous 
master,  and  uniting  it  with  his  own.  Then  for  the 
historical.  There  has  been  great  quarrelling  about 
the  Bull  and  Mouth.  It  is  generally  agreed  to  be  a 
cormption  of  the  words  Boulogne  Mouth.  It  is 
said,  one  Boger  du  Bpurg  took  a  house  near  Alders- 
gate,  and,  out  of  compliment  to  one  of  our  princes, 
bom  at  Boulogne,  called  it  the  Mouth  or  Harbour  of 
Boulogne.  A  rival  soon  sprang  up,  and  called  his 
house  the  Gate  of  Boulogne.  Hence  arose.  Bull  and 
Mouth,  BuU  and  Gate.  A  famous  sign  is  King 
Charles  in  the  Oak,  or  the  Eoyal  Oak,  the  historical 
inddent  recorded  by  which  reduces  it  to  the  confines 
of  our  category.  A  celebrated  inn  in  Aldersgate- 
street  commemorated  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  by 
the  sign  of  the  Mourning  Bush.  Besides  these,  there 
are  Kings,  Dukes,  Marquises,  Lords,  and  so  on, 
without  number.  Generally,  however,  the  martial  or 
naval  heroes  appear  to  have  been  the  greatest 
favourites ;  and,  as  though  there  were  some  intimate 
connexion  between  bravery  and  the  tavern,  they  are 
prindpally  discoverable  swinging  on  creaking  hinges, 
at  the  side  of  or  over  the  doors  of  such  places. 

Lastly,  for  the  miscellaneous.  An  incongmous 
heap  is  this !  Swans  with  two  n  i  cks  in  their  bills ; 
Cosd-holes;  Belle  Savage,  a  cormption  of  Isabella 
Savage,  the  former  owner  of  the  ground;  Magpies 
and  Stumps ;  Coach  and  Horses ;  Comer- pins ;  cum 
multisaliis.  One  of  the  oddest  cormptions  we  know 
is  that  of  the  ''Bag  of  Nails,"  from  Bacchanals.  It 
has  been  thought  that  the  Hole  in  the  Wall  originated 
in  the  famous  aperture  of  that  kind  through  which 
the  sighs  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  breathed,  according 
to  Ovid.  We  confess  this  is  too  far-fetched  to  appear 
probable ;  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
inn  of  that  name  was  only  accessible  by  a  long  passage 
or  hole  in  the  wall.    This  may  suffice. 

It  appears  that  signs,  at  the  period  when  they 
attained  their  highest  point  of  splendour,  were  costly 
articles  of  dispby.  Tlie  more  advanced  tradesman  of 
to-day  lavishes  upon  his  window-front,  and  internal 
decorations,  what  the  less  refined  man  of  yesterday 
spent,  and  gloried  in  spending,  upon  hb  sign.  Scarcely 
a  trace  now  remains  of  the  beautiful  iron-work  (of  the 
most  elaborate  workmanship,  as  may  be  seen  in  many 
of  Hogarth's  street  scenes)  by  which  the  gay  and 
flaunting  sign  projected  for  many  feet  into  the  mid-air 
of  the  street.  Flower-work,  ^ded  scrolls,  lattice, 
and  a  variety  of  other  designs,  really  made  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  sign  a  work  of  some  art.  And  the  sign 
itself,  especially  if  it  belonged  to  the  allegorical 
division  of  our  miscelLmeous  clas8»  was  frequently 
produced  in  the  studio  of  an  academician.  A  portrait 
of  Pope,  long  the  admiiation  of  Patemoster  Bow,  is. 
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stated  to  htre  been  a  good  work  of  an  emioeiit  artist ; 
and  skaikr  instances  are  innomenMe.  Some  splendid 
signs  adoxTied  Lndgate-hiU  at  one  period,  nueny  of 
whidi  cost  seperBi  hundred  paundt.  In  fact^  it  has 
been  declared  that  the  nwney  which  one  wealthy 
tradesman  would  frequently  spend  on  his  sign,  would 
be  amply  sufficient  to  stock  the  shop  of  a  more  humUe 
competitor.  Truly  this  was  the  splendoor  of  bar- 
barism. 

Signs  b^ian  to  decline.  The  combrcms  iron-work 
got  rusty  and  fragile,  and  was  taken  down,  no  moce  to 
be  reinstated.  Signs  were  nailed  to  the  walL  When 
the  okl  ones  lost  their  beauty  th^  were  not  replaced. 
Attention  was  turned  toward  the  windows.  By-and-by 
signs  disappeared  from  the  principal  streets  j  brassen 
coniioes  and  plate-glass  panes  taking  their  place  as 
attraotives  and  diagnostics.  In  the  bade  streets  they 
sank  through  all  the  grades  of  trade,  down  to  the 
"  Stop  and  Read,"  "  What  Next  P  "  and  black  doU  of 
the  rag-shqw,  to  the  gn^hic  portraits  of  mangles,  of 
singularly  tinted  cows,  and  miraoulously  laden  wains, 
of  the  laundresses,  milk-shops,  and  Tan  proprietors, 
respectiyely ;  and  there  they  remain.  From  tdl  this  a 
lesson  of  advaneing  intelligenoe  may  be  learned.  The 
blessings  of  knowledge,  coming  down  like  genial 
showers  from  on  high,  hare  descended  in  the  face  of 
the  people,  and  the  merest  child  now  needs  not  the 
picture-teaching  which  a  long-past  age  required.  The 
reyolutions  of  society  are  swifter,  and  its  diaracter  too 
impetuous,  to  tolerate  anything  so  obviously  cumbrous 
in  character  and  clumsy  in  intention,  as  signs ;  and, 
with  the  imperfections  of  the  age  they  may  be  said 
once  to  have  adorned,  they  hare  virtually  passed 
away  for  ever. 


CHAPTEBJB  ON  CHURCHES. 
No.  I. 

Mt  dear  reader,  1  am  about  to  make  you  my  Father 
Confessor,  whether  you  will  or  not.  I  am  about  to 
change  places,  individualities,  idiosyncrades,  with 
you,  and  forcibly  to  invest  you  with  the  gray  hairs 
and  dignity  of  my  sixty  years,  while  I  endue  myself 
with  your  youth  md  imprudence,  (I  presume  you  are 
the  possessor  of  these  inseparable  qualities,)  declaring 
confidentially  to  you  that  I,  a  sexagenarian,  with  one 
foot  on  the  crumbling  edge  of  the  grave,  and  the  victim 
of  a  passionr-of  the  passion  jHir  excellence — of  the 
tender  passion  of  love. 

Yes ;  I  ^'  nourished  a  flame,"  and  blush  not  to 
avow  it.  No  smoky,  sooty  pretence  of  a  flame,  but 
one  so  bright  and  genial,  that  the  tough  cords  of  my 
heart  relax,  and  that  shrivelled  old  thing  itself  glows 
again  under  its  influences.  As  to  the  objects  (for 
they  are  many)  of  my  love,  they  are  all  aged ;  the 
older  the  better,  say  I ;  the  more  ancient,  the  more 
enticing.  Oh,  how  that  pippin  aforesaid  rattles  in 
its  flcfliiy  case !  how  it  thumps  and  bunq)s  against  my 
!  how  my  eyes  grow  dimmer  still,  and  my  speo- 
"^  "  ~  me !  how  my  knees  knock  together,  and 


my  steps  totter  with  emotion,  when  I  come  in  sight 

of  a  ndanchdy  and  antediluvian-looking dame? 

No;  —  Church  —  ivy-grown,  moss-coveied,  rickety, 
tumbledown. 

Age,  and  what  some  would  call  ugliness,  are  far 
stronger  attractions  for  me  than  youth  or  beauty. 
Still,  whether  high  w  low,  rich  or  meagre,  pinnacled 
or  embattled,  musty  or  fusty,  old  or  new,  provided 
in  the  latter  case  there  be  a  family  likeness,  I  love 
the  whole  genus  of  Churches.  All  have  to  me  a 
charm  indescribable,  an  inviting  look,  a  winning  way, 
and  an  instractive  word  into  the  bai;gain.  You  hare 
heard  of  "sermons  in  stones;"  truly  I  assure  you, 
that  every  lichen-mottled  stone  in  the  wall  of  an  old 
church  has  somewhat  to  say  to  me ;  either  a  moral 
preo^t,  a  tittle  of  doctrine,  or  a  Imsou  in  hisioiy. 
I  will  explain  to  you  in  what  way ;  far  I  would  that 
you  should  understend  the  langni^e  of  these  buildings, 
that  you  should  conceive  an  a&ction  fot  them,  and  j 
that  in  the  end  you  should  entertain  a  passion  strong 
as  mine.  I  shall  not  be  in  the  least  jealous :  there 
are  ten  thousand  of  them  in  this  favoured  island. 

In  order  to  this  end,  I  would  ask  you  to  accom- 
pany me  to  one  of  these  venerable  structures,  that 
I  may  give  you  some  clue  to  its  mystical  teaching. 
Lend  me  your  hand,  and  your  heart  with  it,  and  we 
will  proceed  quietly  (for  I  pray  you  to  bear  vrith  the 
unequal  and  perhaps  feeble  steps  of  an  old  man)  and 
speak  reverently  as  we  approach  the  sanctuary ;  for 
any  building  grown  gray  under  the  suns  and  snows  of 
centuries,  seen  from  beneath  the  dark  boughs  of 
eternal  yew,  and  over  the  swelling  mounds  of  the 
dead,  commands  respect  from  every  man,  even  though 
it  be  not  to  him  the  house  of  prayer,  or  the  place 
where  his  fathers  worshipped.  And  much  more  from 
him  on  whom  it  has  both  these  claims  for  veneration ; 
from  him  who  also  received  within  its  walls  that 
badge  which' marked  him  as  a  pilgrim  through  this 
vale  of  tears,  and  a  little  afterwards  the  staff  to 
support  his  trembling  steps ;  who  near  such  a  place 
has  laid  the  bones  of  his  ancestors,  and  who  lives  in 
the  hope  of  mingling  his  dust  with  theirs.  In  that 
man's  mind  it  is  associated  with  all  the  most  mourn- 
ful and  the  happiest  ties  of  existence ;  it  is  bound 
unto  him,  as  it  were,  by  the  silver  links  of  joy,  and 
the  iron  fetters  of  sorrow. 

WeD,  let  us  feel  some  respect  for  the  old  pile,  and 
if  you  object  not,  let  us  evince  it  after  the  manner  of 
peevish,  yet  conscientious.  Dr.  Johnson:  verily, 
I  could  have  embraced  that  slovenly,  croBS-grainod 
lump  of  mortality,  for  this  one  consistent  reve- 
rential act  of  his  life,  if  he  had  in  no  other  vsy  shown 
himsdf  superior  to,  and  in  advance  of  his  age.  As 
an  humble  imitator  of  his,  I  make  a  point  of  dofBng 
my  hat  whenever  I  pass  a  church.  But  here  -we  are 
at  the  simple  roofed  gate  that  admits  us  within  the 
hallowed  precincts  of  the  cemetery :  seated  on  the 
low  wall  of  that  sweet  station,  we  can  leisurely  survey 
yon  andent  church  in  detail  and  oollectivdj.  There 
it  stands  in  the  glory  of  antiquity,  yet  not  altogether 
of  a  hoaiy  whiteness ;  for  it  is  dappled  here  and  there 
with  green  and  brown  time-stains,  and  seems  to  me  to 
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lesenUe  ratiier  tiie  bead  grisiled  by  the  fierce  Btonm 
of  life,  thftn  that  blanched  by  gradual  decay. 

It  wpaks  to  me  of  the  paat»  present,  and  futuie. 
Yon  masiiTe  bnttreaaea,  bound  together  by  string-like 
mooldbiga^  smiling  in  defiance  of  undermining  time, 
exdaim,." Behold  how  this  Dabric,  firmly  founded, 
and  propped  up  by  Titine  of  ita  membera,  hath  aeen 
igea  and  vith  them  all  things  earthy  roll  hj.'* 

Yon  round-arched  pondi,  wide  and  open-mouthed, 
disclosing  within  its  jaws  a  low  stone  acat,  invitingly 
exdaimeth,  ''Enter  now,  weaiy,  wayworn  wanderer ; 
take  rest,  and  reeeiye  strength  to  cany  thee  through 
the  wUdfirneaa."  And  the  spire,  springing  from  nume- 
rous shehinga,  pointeth  upwards  and  whispereth  con* 
stantly,  ''Onwarda— npwarda^hearenwards— home* 
wards."  Now  let  ua  continue  our  graiui  ad  eeclesiam, 
and  cater  by  the  arched  portal.  Begard  not  the 
dampness,  it  arises  from  penitents'  tears;  nor  think 
of  the  dose  atmosphere,  it  is  formed  of  their  opprea- 
dre  sigha;  despise  not  the  dustiness,  for  the  dust- 
powder  sprinkled  on  door  and  window,  roof  and  floor, 
mmmnMBit  and  escntoheon,  is  that  roused  from  the 
road  d  years  hy  the  wheels  oi  Time's  car ;  and  laatly, 
fev  not  the  gioominess,  but  bdieve  the  lig^t  the 
richer  from  the  passage  through  the  blood-red  robes 
of  the  martyrs,  ranged  in  the  stained-ghiss  windows. 
Bat  I  am  reminded  by  the  depth  of  expression  in 
these  countenances,  of  a  slight  circumstance  which 
fiist  induced  me  to  attach  an  idea  of  supoior  sanctity 
to  a  dmrch ;  and  if  I  may  be  permitted,  I  will  relate 
it  in  a  few  brief  words. 

When  a  diild  of  eight  years  of  age,  a  loving  mother 
was  snatdbed  from  me  by  the  duUy  grasp  of  death. 
She  had  been  the  whole  world  to  me,  and  in  her  were 
centered  all  the  feelings  of  aiection  I  waa  capable  of 
entertaining.  Imagine  then,  what  a  dull,  dead  bbmk 
existence  was  to  me ;  truly,  the  light  of  my  day  was 
fled,  and  all  was  darkness ;  for  a  father  can  ill  supply 
a  mother's  plaoe.  Being  of  a  veiy  sensitive  dispo- 
sitioii,  I  drooped  with  head  bent  earthwards,  my 
heart  filled  with  the  rain-drc^  of  sorrow.  At  last, 
my  mehmcholy  increasing,  and  my  relations  fearing 
tlwt  it  might  ingure  my  constitution,  determined  to 
send  me  to  a  school  at  some  distance  from  home,  in 
the  hope  thait  new  scenes  and  companions  might 
divert  my  thoughts  from  their  usual  gloomy  channel. 
My  iathar  accompanied  me  to  school.  We  passed 
through  Yoric ;  while  there  he  took  me  to  the  cathe- 
dral. How  well  I  remember  the  impression  the  first 
sight  of  that  huge  maaa  of  traceried  stone-woi^  pro- 
duced upon  me !  I  aaked,  too,  if  it  were  a  palace 
huilt  by  &iry  hands,  far  its  magnitude  and  magni- 
ficence led  me  to  suppose  it  to  be  of  supernatural 
woriunanship.  On  entering,  the  sublimity  and  gran- 
deur of  the  high-andied  roof  converted  garrulous 
oiriosity  into  mute  wonder,  and  my  little  eyes  wan- 
dered in  astonishment  from  the  groined  ceiling  to  the 
I  neded  eolunns,  grim  monumoits,  carved  staJls,  and 
I  rioUy  stained  windows.  When  passing  one  of  these 
latter  in  ^e  aisle,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  face 
<lepicied  in  it,  apparently  gueing  at  me  with  a  peace- 


ful smile  of  pitying  sympathy,  holy  and  refined.  The 
features  belonged  to  the  figure  of  a  man  in  kingly 
garments,  dad  in  a  ruby-coloured  robe,  Ming  in 
heavy  fc^ds,  with  a  broad  jewelled  border;  the  nj^t 
hand  held  a  sceptre,  and  the  left  an  orb  and  cross,  and 
on  the  head  was  a  strawberry-leaTed  crown.  Strong 
brown  lines  forcibly  expressed  the  features  of  a  sym- 
metrical coimtenance,  which  was  represented  with  a 
curly  moustache,  and  beard  divided  into  two  parts- 
Then  was  something  in  the  smile  peculiarly  sweet — 
something  superhuman.  In  it  my  young  imagination 
discovered  for  ihe  first  time  real  pity;  so  saintly  was 
it,  so  different  from  the  faces  I  was  accustomed  to 
see  around  me,  whidi  all  had  traces  of  earth  in  them 
not  visible  here.  I  stood  entranced  and  itxjtod  to  the 
spot  for  a  few  moments,  but  sufficiently  long  to 
impress  the  whole  so  vividly  on  the  retina  of  my 
mind's  eye  as  never  afterwards  to  be  effaced ;  and 
even  now,  in  moments  of  extreme  sorrow,  I  fancy 
I  perceive  the  same  figure  beaming  comfort  upon  my 
soul,  in  all  its  majesty  and  grace.  Trom  that  time 
I  began  to  consider  a  church  as  a  aanetuaiy  from  the 
griefs  of  life ;  even  when  reasim  taught  me  to  rever^ 
ence  it  for  a  far  higher  motive,  that  considenitioa 
tended  to  mingle  love  with  reverential  awe.  The 
effect  of  intense  and  early  sorrow  has  never  been 
entirely  rooted  out  of  my  mind ;  its  influence  has 
been  to  make  me  shun,  in  some  degree,  the  sodety  of 
my  fellow-men,  not  from  misanthropical  motives,  but 
because  the  roughness  of  the  world  grated  harshly  on 
and  jarred  with  the  confirmed  melancfady  of  my  dis- 
position. What  wonder  then,  if,  acting  on  the  bias 
I  received  in  childhood,  I  should  make  those  buildings 
my  study,  where  I  fint  felt  some  relief  from  bitter 
pangs  P  Yes,  I  have  studied  them,  in  the  spedes  and 
in  the  individual  I  have  travcHed  fur  and  wide  in 
search  of  chtvches.  I  have  stood  beneath  the  lofty 
vault  of  Cologne ;  on  the  Croicn  of  Strasburgh ;  the 
marble  terraces  of  Milan ;  the  uneven  Mosaic  pave- 
ment of  St.  Mark,  in  Venice ;  and  under  the  mighty 
dome  of  St.  Peter's.  Nor  have  I,  while  wandering 
abroad,  neglected  the  picturesque  spires  of  England. 
Odd  enough,  all  the  simple  events  of  existence,  all 
the  small  pivots  on  which  the  door  of  the  future  has 
opened  to  me,  impelled  by  the  equal  forces  of  &ee- 
wfll  and  destiny,  have  been  connected  in  oneway  or 
another  with  material  churches.  They  are,  therefore, 
like  lighthouses  on  the  wide  sea  of  memory,  casting 
blue  reflection  on  the  drcumstances  which  surrounded 
them. 

If,  pardoning  my  abrupt  adieu  to  our  simple  village 
church,  you  are  not  unwilling  to  mount  behind  me  on 
my  Pegasus,  or  hobby-horse,  and  take  your  flight  with 
me  to  the  north,  south,  and  east,  I  will  point  out  to 
you  much  that  I  hope  will  interest,  amuse,  and 
perhaps  instruct  you,  in  a  future  chapter. 
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LIBERALITY. 


"  WoBDS  are  things."  Indeed  they  are !  and  never 
were  they  more  so  than  at  the  present  day^  not  eren 
when  • 

■**  Hard  words,  *  Jealousies/  and  *  fears' 
Set  men  together  by  the  ears, 
And  made  them  flj^t,  like  mad  or  drunk." 

We  are  roled  by  words.  A  word  concludes  us  much 
sooner  than  an  argument.  Nay,  it  precludes  all  argu- 
mentation. It  is  a  spell,  as  our  Saxon  ancestors  called 
it.  Its  effect  is  instcmtaneous.  Attack  is  superfluous, 
defence  nugatory.  The  question  is  disposed  of.  The 
trial  is  over,  and  we  cannot  go  into  the  evidence  now. 

I  was  lately  witness  to  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
fact.  Th»  character  of  a  gentleman  was  discussed  by 
a  lai^  company  of  his  neighbours.  It  was  admitted 
that  he  was  upright,  generous,  amiable ;  but  he  had 
lately  refused  his  subscription  to  the  erection  of  a 
place  of  worship  for  persons  of  a  different  creed.  This 
was  the  great  point  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
speakers.  But  the  discussion  was  brief.  One  of  |the 
party  characterized  his  conduct  as  illibekal.  It  was 
the  last  word.  Our  neighbour's  oppugners  felt  that, 
after  this,  the  worst  they  could  say  would  be  tame. 
His  champions  seemed  paralysed.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  analyse  the  moral  character  of  the  act,  or  to 
define  liberality.  His  illiberality  seemed  unquestion- 
able, and  the  condemnation  was  universal — ^active  or 
passive. 

As  I  sauntered  home  in  the  quiet  of  the  evening,  I 
could  not  help  reflecting  on  the  nature  of  this  pro- 
ceeding. '  Though  the  term  ''  illiberal"  had  excited  so 
unanimous  a  feeling,  I  had  my  doubts  whether  it  had 
been  quite  understood.  Indeed,  I  ventured  so  far  in 
my  own  nund  as  to  question  whether  it  did  not  properly 
apply  to  every  individual  of  the  party.  At  least,  I 
could  not  comfortably  assure  myself  of  my  own  immu- 
nity. .  We  had  condemned  a  man  unheard — ^not  only 
so,  literally,  but  we  had  superseded  all  arguments  of 
others  on  his  behalf.  And  why?  Because  one  of  us 
had  applied  to  his  conduct  a  certain  epithet,  which  we 
had  repeated  like  parrots.  Neither  the  character  of 
the  transaction,  nor  the  nature  of  liberality  itself,  had 
been  ascertained.  How  then  could  we  bring  them 
together  P  I  began  to  feel  it  due  to  myself,  if  too  late 
to  benefit  my  neighbour,  at  lea.st  to  emancipate  my 
own  mind  from  the  tyranny  of  words,  and  endeavoured 
to  obtain  a  notion  of  the  matter  for  myself. 

On  the  consequent  review,  I  confess  I  could  see 
nothing  blameworthy  in  the  transaction  which  had 
caused  so  much  excitement.  The  gentleman  whose 
conduct  had  been  arraigned  so  liberally ,  if  a  religious 
man  at  all,  entertained  strong  convictions  of  the 
truth  of  his  views.  He,  no  doubt,  entertained  no 
less  strong  a  conviction  of  the  error  of  the  parties 
who  sought  his  aid.  Was  he  to  support  what  he 
believed  to  be  erroneous?  Surely  this  would  be 
absolutely  against  conscience.  It  did  not  appear 
that  our  neighbour  was  at  all  backward  in  support- 
ing and  encouraging  his  own  communion;  but  I 
had  never  heard  him  called  liberal  on  that  account; 


while  the  refusal  to  support  parties  with  whom  he 
differed,  was  branded  with  the  stigma  of  illiberahty. 
Why  was  this  ?  It  was  manifest  that,  right  or  wrong, 
we  had  formed  a  peculiar  notion  of  liberality.  We 
did  not  mean  by  it,  kindness,  consideration,  generosity, 
self-denial ;  but  we  meant  by  it,  profening  one  set  of 
cpiniotu,  and  encouraging  another. 

Liberality  is,  I  presume,  a  virtue.  But  the  virtue 
of  this  course  I  take  leave  to  question.  Surely,  where 
his  convictions  are,  there  should  be  a  man's  heart, 
his  exertions,  his  substance.  Instead  of  encouraging 
antagonistic  views,  he  should  do  all  in  his  power  to 
extirpate  them  from  the  minds  of  others.  Liberality, 
indeed !  call  it,  if  you  will,  indifference ;  call  it  osten- 
tation ;  call  it  indolence ;  but  profane  not  the  name  of 
liberality  with  such  an  application. 

But  what  is  liberality  ?  for  this  is,  after  all,  the 
question.  We  should  not,  perhaps,  greatly  err  in  repre- 
senting it  as  a  complex  idea,  embracing  the  virtues 
of  courtesy,  beneficence,  charity  in  judgment  and  self- 
denial  in  conduct.  St.  Paul  was  the  first  example  of 
it,  after  the  only  perfect  Example  of  all  good.  His 
speech  before  Agrippa,  his  Epistle  to  Plulemon,  are 
instances  of  refined  courtesy;  his  beneficence  and  self- 
denial  are  alike  instanced  in  his  laborious  journeys 
and  his  manual  exertions  to  minister  unpaid;  lus 
charity  and  kind  judgment  are  the  soul  of  all  his 
conduct.  Yet  St.  Paul  would  have  gained  no  credit 
for  liberality  in  our  day;  for  he  would  have  made  no 
sacrifices  to  spread  Judaism  or  Gnosticism,  and,  further, 
he  did  his  best  to  overturn  both,  while  shewing  every 
kindness  to  the  persons  of  those  who  professed  them. 
While  he  commanded  to  "  do  good  to  others,"  he 
added  "  specially  unto  those  which  are  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith."  Nothing  could  be  more  illiberal,  on 
the  principle  on  which  we  had  condemned  our  friend; 
even  if  doing  good  unto  all  men  were  admitted  on 
that  principle,  we  must  have  added,  "  specially  unto 
them  which  are  not  of  the  household  of  faith." 

Surely  it  is  time  we  were  free  from  the  trammels 
of  this  absurdity  and  dishonesty ;  that  we  cheerfully 
conceded  the  title  of  liberal  to  every  man  who  treats 
all  with  kindness,  and  expends  his  money  in  the  fur- 
therance of  objects  which  he  deems  beneficial,  though 
he  may  sometimes  refuse  it  where  he  believes  it 
otherwise ;  and  that  we  resolutely  refused  to  misapply 
the  term  to  one  who  only  seems  to  profess  a  creed,  in 
order  to  show  how  entirely  he  can  shame  and  neglect  it 
while  he  is  encouraging  aU  that  is  alien  or  hostile  to  it 
Surely  too  it  is  time  we  ceased  to  be  afraid  of  words— 
to  do  an  equivocal  or  injurious  act  because  it  will  be 
commended  as  liberal,  and  the  omission  censurod  as 
illiberal ;  surely  it  were  well  we  took  ampler  and  justor 
views  of  duty  than  these  miserable  conventionahsms 
supply.  Thus  might  we  see  the  time  when  "the  vile 
person  shall  not  be  called  liberal,  neithw  the  churl 
bountiful." 

I  shall  illustrate  the  subject  by  a  short  narrative. 
Dapsiles  and  Sophronwere  brothers.  They  were  mar- 
ried, and  had  large  families  and  noVIe  establishments. 
They  were,  however,  very  differentjk  their  disposition!. 
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Hie  former  liad  the  repntation  of  great  liberality;  the 
latter  was  little  known  beyond  bis  immediate  neigh- 
boorhood,  where  his  kindness  to  the  poor,  and  his 
generosity  and  consideration  for  his  tenantry,  if  they 
gained  him  no  fame  or  somiding  titles,  at  least  obtained 
for  him  universal  love  and  veneration.  He  was  beloved 
and  respected  in  his  home,  where  he  educated  his 
children  in  the  principles  whidi  he  himself  professed, 
and  provided  his  sons  with  the  means  of  maintaining 
themselves  independently  of  their  fortunes,  that  they 
might  be  uncorrupted  by  idleness,  be  useful  membera 
of  society,  and  be  provided  against  the  casualties  of  life. 
DapsQes,  however,  had  too  much  to  do  in  preserving 
and  extending  the  fame  of  his  liberality,  to  attend  much 
to  his  estate  or  his  children.  His  tenants  and  labourera 
saw  little  of  him ;  he  was,  for  the  most  part,  engaged 
in  the  metropUs  in  receiving  the  homage  of  obsequious 
admirera.  The  more  removed  were  men  or  societies 
from  the  principles  which  he  unworthily  professed,  the 
more  largely  they  partook  of  his  bounty.  And  when 
he  died,  his  charities  were  the  theme  of  universal 
applause.  Meanwhile,  how  went  on  matters  at  home^? 
Bis  tenants  were  pressed  for  the  last  farthing  to 
supply  the  claims  of  his  "liberality;"  the  poor  of  the 
manor  knew  nothing  of  his  bounties,  for  they  could 
have  conferred  no  celebrity ;  and  his  children,  left  all 
but  destitute  by  a  will  which  divided  the  bulk  of  his 
property  among  public  objects,  became  dependents 
on  their  uncle  and  cousins.  Untrained  to  any  pro- 
fession, or  to  any  methodical  application  of  mind  and 
time,  tiiey  had  become  helpless ;  and  had  at  last  to 
thank  Sophron  and  his  family  for  discipline  and  in- 
struction sufficient  to  earn  for  them  a  maintenance  in 
an  inferior  position. 

Whatever  names  the  world  may  give  to  things,  I 
hope  my  readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  determining 
winch  of  the  brothers  was  the  true  liberal.  The  maxim 
that  "  charity  begins  at  home,"  is  not  the  less  true, 
for  being  but  too  often  uncharitably  applied.  True 
liberality  cannot  consist  with  neglect  of  domestic  duties 
and  immediate  obligations,  or  with  the  absence  of  any 
Christian  virtue  whatever.  The  virtues,  and  especially 
the  charities,  have  an  indissoluble  connexion.  The 
bad  parent  and  landlord  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  liberal. 
The  irreligous  and  unsettled  man  cannot  be  liberal. 
The  ostentatious  man  is  not  liberal  "But  the  liberal 
desireth  liberal  things,  and  by  liberal  things  shall  he 
stand."  Q. 

♦ 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  DIARY  OP  AN 
OXFORD  MAN.» 

T,  N.  H. 

Jiffy  30/*. — ^A  fierce  thunderstorm  this  afternoon ; 
in  the  evening  it  passed  off,  and  we  had  a  beautiful 
sunset.  The  air  was  so  fresh  and  cool  and  balmy, 
that  all  nature  seemed  revived  by  it.  The  birds  have 
tin  within  the  last  two  hours  been  singing  with 
unusual  vivacity;  numberless  butterflies  have  been 
fluttering  about  the  hedges;  and  the  leaves,  all  dewy 
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with  the  rain,  look  very  much  the  better  for  their 
washing.  I  have  not  been  out,  but  enjoying  the 
sunset  from  the  little  window  of  my  miniature  study. 
These  dreamy  musings  I  fancy  do  one  harm;  they  are 
too  nearly  akin  to  intellectual  idleness.  They  always 
end  in  a  fit  of  mehmcholy.  But,  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is,  I  have  become  strangely  subject  to  these 
seizures  latterly.  It  is  a  great  bore;  for  the  fact  is,  I 
can't  discover  any  possible  reason  for  them.  I  seem 
to  myself  to  have  grown  years  older;  and  a  heavy 
foreboding  of  impending  sorrow  oppresses  me 
incessantly.  If  such  is  to  be  my  lot,  I  trust  I 
shall  be  better  prepared  and  nerved  than  now.  Most 
surely  there  are  prophetic  sadnesses  within  me,  the 
low  wailings  that  herald  the  angiy  soul-tempest. 
Shadowy  douds  gather  around,  and  an  ominous 
prostrating  stillness  is  in  the  air;  the  short  pause  of 
the  storm  fiends  ordering  themselves  ere  they  speed 
to  conflict.  Such  a  spirit  has  come  over  me  this 
evening,  as  I  mused  by  the  open  window,  yet  there  was 
nothing  but  joy.  The  jessamine  buds  are  filling  the 
air  with  a  delicious  perfume,  as  if  breathing  anew 
after  the  tempest.  The  garden  too  has  been  swelling 
with  more  than  ordinary  freshness;  and  the  ram-drops 
on  the  foliage  have  beeoi  glittering  like  bright  pearls 
of  heaven  in  the  rays  of  the  evening  sun.  The  boys 
have  been  playing  on  the  village  green  close  by; 
and  their  merry  peals  of  laughter  and  rustic  shouts 
have  been  unusually  animated;  as  though  they  were 
making  up  for  the  afternoon's  imprisonment.  But 
their  very  merriment  has  made  me  strangely  sad. 
My  thoughts  go  back  somehow  to  the  time  when  I  was 
young  as  they;  and  to  the  quiet  village  of  my  school- 
days, and  to  the  memory  of  a  happy  home.  And  now 
how  changed!  That  was  the  springtime  of  the  heart; 
but  now  it  is  autumn,  wherein  all  beauty  is  a  message 
of  prophetic  sadness.  It  is  the  poetry  of  death. 
Oh !  what  would  I  not  give  to  be  able  to  run  about, 
and  share  heart  and  soul  in  those  boyish  sports — ^to  be 
a  child  again,  and  have  no  real  cares,  and  to  know 
nothing  of  this  world's  realities !  Yet  why  should  I 
desire  this?  Soon  I  shall  be  summoned  to  the  most 
solemn  of  offices,  where  I  must  know  and  deal  with 
these  miserable  realities.  Surely  I  ought  to  think 
more  about  this,  and  I  will  henceforth. 

«  «  «  «  * 

Interrupted  in  these  entries  by  two  most  agreeable 
noises  in  a  quiet  summer  night  like  this — to  wit,  the 
barking  of  a  dog  at  a  farm  house  dose  by,  and  the 
whistle  of  a  young  rustic  who  is  returning  rather 
late  from  the  village  after  work  to  his  cottage  down 
the  road.  It  is  strange  how  differently  even  a 
whistle  sounds  in  the  still  night,  to  what  it  does  in 
the  day.  There  is  a  wild  melancholy  in  the  tone, 
which  the  darkness  somehow  gives  it.  All  music 
sounds  more  pensivdy  at  night.  It  floats  upward 
towards  heaven  like  the  breath  of  an  infant's  spirit. 

The  poet  puts  the  truth  rather  broadly  in  that  well 
known  passage : — 

"  The  Nightingale,  if  she  could  sing  by  day, 
When  every  gooee  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
Mo  better  a  musician  than  the  Wren." 
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Darkness  and'sorrov are  two  fbrnis  of  one  idea. 
They  are  both  a  sleep  and  rest.  In  them  both  no 
man  can  work.  Twin  sisters  are  they.  For  what  is 
ni^t,  but  widowed  earth's  garment  of  sadness  for" 
the  loss  of  her  joyons  bridegroom,  her  beloved 
stm? 

Aififvat  2d. — T^e  rector  received  another  official 
letter  this  morning  at  breakfast  from  the  magistrates 
of  Dorchester,  to  say  that  there  was  erery  reason  to 
belierethat  the  Chartists  intended  making  a  demonstra- 
tion in  his  parish  on  Friday  next.  They  had,  it 
seemed,  paraded  about  in  several  towns  near,  and  had 
done  desperate  damage;  setting  fire  to  hay-ricks  and 
stacks  of  com,  pillagmg  the  farm-houses  and  other 
dwelliogs,  and  completely  gutting  the  better  sort. 
There  was  a  very  desperate  charad;er  among  them, 
who  was  evidently  their  leader.  A  constabulary  force 
had  been  raised  to  put  them  down,  and  numbers  had 
been  made  prisoners;  but  the  sedition  was  very 
formidable,  especially  as  the  military  were  engaged 
ebewfaere  with  them  just  at  this  time,  though  in  a  day 
or  two  they  expected  a  division.  'Oie  letter  concluded 
Mfith  the  offer  of  a  small  troop  of  militia,  and  any 
other  aid  which  the  rector  might  suggest. 

"  And  what  shall  you  do,  airP"  said  Montague. 

"  Why,  I  shall  trust  to  my  own  resources,  Charles. 
I  am  one  of  those  foolish  old  men  who  have  out- 
lived my  generation,  I  suppose,  and  fency  that  the 
solemnities  of  the  fisdth  are  more  likely  to  subdue 
these  lawless  people  than  physical  force.  I  may  not, 
as  a  priest,  you  know,  use  arms.  It  is  against  the 
Churdi's  law.  I  shadl  trust  to  prayer,  and  the 
authority  of  my  office.  I  purpose  having  «  servioc  in , 
chureh  in  the  evening,  at  about  the  hour  they  are 
likely  to  visit  us.  "Bie  Bishop  has  sanctioned'  my 
acoonunodating  the  Lessons  and  Psahns  to  liie  occa- 
sion. 1  think  of  getting  the  old  detl:  to  remain  here 
with  Maiy  and  Careline  during  the  service,  that  he 
may  see  to  their  safe  escape  in  case  of  necessity.'' 

''But,  dearest  papa,"  said  Miss  Montague,  ''I 
would  to  much  rather  go  with  yon;  indeed  1  wonH!" 

**  Oh  yes,  dear  papa,  do  let  us  attend  the  service," 
said  the  younger  sister. 

"  My  dear  cHiMreai,  yon  do  not  know  what  these 
men  are.  It  is  all,  of  course,  in  God's  hands;  but  it 
is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  know  how  things  vrjll 
end." 

"But  you  know,  papa,"  answered  his  eldest 
daughter,  "it  will  be  the  same  for  all  of  us.  I 
would  rather  be  with  yon  in  the  danger,  whatever  it 
may  be,  indeed  I  would,  than " 

"  Haive  you  forgotten  then  Willj,  Mary  my  diild, 
and  your  duty  to  him?" 

'Miss  Montague  said  nothing,  but  shaded  her  face 
with  her  han^,  while  she  rested  her  elbow  on  the' 
table.  The  child  was  not  in  the  room  at  the  time, 
and  she  had  indeed  forgotten  the  little  boy  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  in  fears  for  her  father  and 
brother;  a  very  excusable  oversight. 

"  You  had  better  keep  the  child  up  and  dressed,  in 
case  of  an  emergempy;  and  I  will  have  a  fly  ready  to 


convey  you  to  Dorohester.    I  will  arrange  aB  this 
with  the  clerk." 

**  But,  my  dear  papa,  do  you  really  think  I  can  go 
off  to  Dorchester,  and  not  know  what  may  have 
happened  to  you  and  Charles?  It  is  impossible— oh! 
don't,  dof^f  let  this  be."  She  could  scarcely  resMn 
her  feelings;  for  they  were  of  rather  a  sensitive  sort, 
and  she  had  not  the  same  power  of  governing  them 
that  her  brother  and  others  of  that  sterner  sex  have. 

"  I  am  sure  it  will  be  only  neeessary  for  me  to  say, 
iMaiy,  that  it  is  my  wish.  Of  course,  I  shall  only 
arrange  this  as  a  last  resonree,  if  matters  go  on  worse 
than  I  expect.  Tour  remaining  could  do  neither  me 
nor  Charles  any  good;  on  the  oontraiy,  it  would 
greatly  add  to  our  difficulties  in  any  case.  You  can 
trust  to  me,  can  you  not?  that  I  wiU  make  no  arrsage- 
ments  without  ^  due  oonsideration  for  yon;  and  I 
know  I  have  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  daughter  that 
Iwill  not  hesitate  to  do  what  her  father  wishes — ^is  it 
not  so? — and  not  the  less,  beeanse  it  goes  against  her 
own  indinations."  Miss  Montague  now  fairly  burst 
into  tears,  and  going  behind  her  faither'a  chair,  circled 
his  neck  wiiii  her  arms,  kiased  him  more  than  onoe  in 
the  forehead,  while  a  burmng  tear  fdl  on  his  face. 
She  then  as  sudddenly  left  Uie  room. 

"  Poor  girl! "  the  rector  said  as  she  left  the  room, 
"  I  knew  she  would  not  like  this  plan  of  mine.  It  may 
be  a  dreadful  time  for  all  of  ms,  but  we  are  in  God's 
keeinng." 

Here  for  the  time  the  matter  ended. 


THE  ETYMOLOGY  OF  SUBNAMES;  I 

bB,  auaetsm  of  a  vamily  thbocoh  Braora  aisbs.  { 

The  etymology  of  family  surnames  is  8  anbject 
replete  with  sudi  deep  and  varied  interest  that  it 
seems  to  deserve  a  larger  share  of  attention  than  has 
hitherto  been  bestowed  on  it  in  the  literary  world. 

To  pursue  this  investigation  aright  woold  require 
a  mind  of  no  ordinary  stamp ;— -one  addicted  to  the 
study  of  ancient  chronicles,  and  familiar  ^tfa  the 
hidden  treasures  of  antiquarian  lore;  one  in  whom 
are  happily  combined  a  clear  understanding  and  a 
vivid  imagination;  who  can  unravel  truth,  when 
ismtpped  up  in  many  folds  of  error,  and  who  loves  to 
trace  out  the  romance  of  daily  life,  even  when  its 
haunts  are  to  be  found  among  the  humblest  walks  of 
society. 

Having  thus  stated  onr  viewa  of  the  qualifications 
needed  in  one  who  might  venture  to  explore  this  vast 
field  of  domestic  literature,  it  will  readily  be  believed 
that  we  are  not  about  to  attempt  any  investigation  of 
its  resouEces.  But,  without  entering  this  region  of 
antiquarian  research,  the  merest  tyro  in  liistorical 
literature  will  now  and  then  meet  with  carious  facts 
which  make  him  yearn  after  a  more  intinoate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  early  history  of  families^  who  are 
now  passing  peacefully  along  the  highway-  of  life, 
unmindful  of  those  deeds  of  goodness  or  of  lenowa 
Kvhich  first  obtained  for  them  the  name  they  bear. 
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These  ibonfj^his  ave  snggonted  to  u  '/bj  mme 
glunpses  re6eii%  had  of  a  ftemck  £iiink,  «B»ed 
Ai^amnt,  vho  aWioiigii  net  MoDging  to  tbe  "NahUme 
^Epee^^  '«eie»  duiqg  JU^y  soooeative  ^ges,  xcgardcd 
asoneof  themosthonoutahleliowesialiYanoe.  The' 
ABJoRantB  were  one  of  the  thne  great  Parliameatftrian 
nce3,  for  ndiom  the  haMte  mblm»e  in  thKt  oowitiy 
always  piofesaed  the  utmoet  Tenemtion;  and  who 
enjo jed  the  hetediUry  djgnity  of  the  magiatracy,  iong 
before  the  Parliament  of  Paris  had  beea.  penuuieiiily 
established.  It  appears  that  untQ  the  middle  of  the 
ISth  eentuy  ti^ir  finiiily  name.was  VanTres;  bat  in  the 
days  of  the  sainted  aoYereign  Loois  IX.  this  monarch 
obaerred,  during  his  daily  devolioiis  in  the  Holy 
Chiqsel  of  Paris,  that  soma  of  the  worthy  magistrate's 
fiuni^y  were  always  to  be  found  in  prayer  before  the 
high  altar  of  that  chnroh : .  whereapan  he  expressed  his 
desire  that  they  should  assome  the  smnaineof  AngwM-, 
ortmi  (angds  pn^i^g),  and  gave  an  authoriaation  to 
tlttt  effect.  ! 

About  300  years  kter  thaiTthis  period,  the  Anges- 
oranta  having  gone  .to  pass  the  £aster  vacation  at 
their  manorial  residenoe  of  Cteye-en-Erie,  it  chanced 
that  Francis  the  Pint,  being  eng^igad  in  tiie  paraait  of 
a  wild  boar,  found  himself  on  the  approach  of  night 
in  the  vicinity  of  their  castk ;  and,  being  wearied  by 
the  chase,  reaolved  to  demand  hospitahty  of  his  loyal 
aood  esteemed  subject.  On  entering  the  mansioD,  he 
found  the  venendde  magBtnte  surrounded  by  hb 
chikken  and  domesties,  in  the  midst  of  wiiom  he 
vas  recitbg  the  evemng  praycfs;  .and.  (writes  an 
ancrent  chnmi^fer)  '^one  ^  the  household  even  tuned 
their  heads,  so  asto  look  towards  his  Eoyal  Majesty, 
until  the  last  anen  of  the  eomplines  had  been  uttered." 
....  lliisserviee  being:  concluded,  the  magistrate 
hastened  to  offer  his  glad  and  duteous  wekxmie  to 
the  royal  visitor.  ...  " '  By  my  faith,  oaansellor, 
said  King  Pnnds,  you  haw  a  just  rig^t  and  title  to 
this  name  of  Angoona^  which  you  bear.  Honour 
he  unto  eodi  man  unto  whom  honour  is  due!'  and 
straightway  tonceded  to  them  two  angds  obthed  in 
tanioB,  as  supporters  to. their  SBna,  of  threeiihas  on 
afialdofasnre." 

Time  passes  on;  and,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
yean  ficom' Francis  the  First's  reign,  this  worthy  family 
IB  onee  more  brought  to  our  notice  in  the  person  of  a 
httie  girl.  Who  had  heen  pkoed  by  herparaits,  for  the 
parpooe  of  education,  at  the  Abbey  de  St.  Antoine  in 
Paris.  With  many  good  and  amiable  qualities,  she 
occosiaMd  oonsideiafaie  disquietude  to  her  teacher, 
who  ooold  not  by  any  means  find  out  in  what  way  she 
spent  her  pocket-numey,  consisting  of  a  kmis^'or  a- 
month,whidli  she  rqgulariyreoeiTCMi  from  home.  She 
was  su^)6cted  ai  ^ourmaiuUtc,  or  of  some  other  un- 
seemly propensity  whereon  her  allowaneemight  secretly 
be  squandered. 

The  lady  abbesa  having  communicated' her  fears  and 
diffionltifts  toMaasillon,  the  bishop  of  Xllermont,  who 
WB  an  intimatr  ftiend  of  Mademoiselle  Anjoixant's 
lather,  he  underiaok  to  clear  up  the  mysteiy.  Ac- 
oordin^y,  after  a  long  4uid  earnest  conference  with 


the  little  gitl,  he  diaeavered  that  she  spent  all  her 
allowance  in  proennmg  masses  of  requiem  €or  all  the 
kings  and  queens  of.  Fiance  regarding  wheae  salvation 
she  frit  uncertain ;  not  foigetting  tiie  Ultrogoths 
and  the  Dobdas;  the  iM^ondas  and  the  Bruae- 
hoults. 

"But,  Monaienr  de  Clermont,*'  said  a  ^ung  and 
free-thinking  courtier  to  the  bishop,  as  he  related 
this  anecdote ;  "  can  you  not  picture  to  yourself  how 
surprised  and  delisted  Fredegonde  and  Brunehaidt 
must  be  to  find  that  there  are  good  people  now-a-days 
in  Paris  whoiake  any  interest  in  them  ?  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  these  two  priaoeeses  are  still  in  pur- 
gi^iory  ?  and  do  yon  think  that  thia  little  gill's  money 
was  well  employed  ?  " 

"8ff,"  n^lied  the  g«eat  and  geod  MassDlon,  "  I 
am  not  in  the  hah^  af  speaking  theokngioaUy,  save  in 
the  pulpit  or  the  oodfeasioBaL  Cone  and  meet  me 
there:" 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  jom  in  the  self-sufficient  sneer 
of  the  French  oourtier,  fisr  we  oount  it  an  indifferent 
mark  of  piety  to  ridicnle  those  who  are  sbeerely  de- 
vout, hecauae  their  form  of  faith  happens  to  be  a  leas 
enlightened  one  than  our  own.  Bather  would  we 
avail  ourselves  of  the  hint  given  by  the  exoeMeat  Itas- 
siMon,  to  leave  theological  kngoage  to  the  pulpit;  and 
only  express  our  hearty  desire  that  the  same  spirit  of 
affectionate  loyalty  anl  fervid  piety  which  seems  to 
have  been  characteristic  of  the  Anjorrant  funily  from 
age  to  1^,  might  beeome  mcure  present  in  these 
more  enl^htened  days  joid  m  our  own  moie  favoured 
country. 


HAROLD,   THE   LAST   OF  THE   SAXON 
KINGS.' 

Tms  is  not  a  book  to  be  skimmed  and  cast  aside 
like  most  modem  novels ;  it  deserves  a  careful 
perusal ;  and  though,  as  a  work  of  art,  we  cannot  but 
pronounce  it  a  faflure,  it  contains  passages  of  rare 
beauty,  and  pictures  vivid  and  powerful.  The  dedi- 
catory letter  acquaints  us  (so  we  think)  with  the 
secret  cause  whidi  has  broken  the  unity  and  oveiiaid 
the  interest  rf  the  romanoe-chronide,  if  we  may  coin 
a  name  for  a  book  which  partakes  of  two  dasses, 
without  properly  betengtng  to  either.  Li  the  some- 
what ostentations  parade  of  hibour  and  tearning,  we 
find  a  sufficient  reason  for  artistic  inconsistencies; 
under  the  weight  of  those  ponderous  folios  to  whidi 
Sir  E.  Lytton  refers  with  such^M^o,  how  was  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  execute  with  his  wonted  agility  the 
ptu  d'exkucy  or  glide  with  becoming  grace  into  the 
matuHia  de  aentimeni?  In  his  eUbonite  vigihuioe  of 
manners,  pedantry  of  expression  and  allusion,  con- 
sultation of  authorities,  comparison  cf  dates,  how 


(1)  Harold ;  or,  tbe  LaM  of  the  SnaaUnBi. 
RieMi,  *c.    S  Toll.    L0B4OII :  Be&tley. 
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could  the  Maa  and  the  Story  mias  of  suffermg  injury  ? 
Not  that  we  would  be  supposed  to  countenance  the 
idea  that  genius  is  sufficient  to  itself,  and  can  create 
a  world  out  of  nothing.  There  must,  doubtless,  be 
mateiials  for  the  work,  and  he  will  of  course  be  the 
highest  genius  whose  capacity  for  collection  bears  the 
nearest  proportion  to  that  for  production ;  but,  never- 
theless, we  hold  it  for  an  undeniable  canon  of  art,  that 
the  moment  of  creation  must  also  be  one  of  liberty 
and  unconsciousness.  The  act  must  be  unembarrassed 
and  spontaneous — deriving  its  grace  and  strength 
from  former  achievements.  You  cannot  be  mason  and 
architect  in  the  same  moment.  You  cannot  study  a 
theory  of  tactics  while  you  are  fighting  a  battle — ^at 
least,  if  you  do,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  you 
will  be  beaten.  It  is  the  root  of  the  plant,  and  not 
the  blossom,  which  needs  to  be  watered  and  nourished. 
It  is  not  uninteresting  to  observe  how  "  Harold  " 
has  been  injured  by  the  infraction  of  this  rule.  Every- 
thing in  it  is  work,  not  development — it  is  an  accumula- 
tion rather  than  an  outpouring.  Detached  scenes  and 
brilliant  episodes  alternate  with  wearisome  details  and 
heavy  commentaries.  No  character  stands  forth 
prominent  and  complete — ^it  is  made  up  of  accessories 
without  a  principal ;  it  is  like  one  of  MacUse's  multi- 
tudinous pictures.  Yet  the  artist  pants  under  the 
self-imposed  burden,  and  from  time  to  time  essays  to 
throw  it  off  and  breathe  freely.  There  are  at  least  a 
dozen  beginning»  in  the  three  volumes,  each  of  which 
deceives  you  into  a  fresh  hope  that  you  are  fairly  in  the 
romance  at  last,  and  each  of  which  merges  afresh  into 
dreary  and  uncomfortable  devemess.  Nothing  can  be 
finer  than  the  first  picture  of  Earl  Godwin  and  his 
stately  sons ;  nothing  sweeter  than  the  opening  sketch 
of  Edith  the  Pair  at  the  feet  of  her  stem  grandmother, 
who,  by  the  bye,  is  as  indifferent  a  copy  of  Noma  of 
the  Fitful  Head  as  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen. 
So,  too,  in  the  young  Norman,  Mallet  de  Graville,  we 
are  reminded  of  Sir  Fierde  Shafton,  and  of  the  inimi- 
table Osric,  who  suggested  both.  But  it  is  in  the 
character  of  Harold  himself,  on  which  the  chief  labour 
has  been  bestowed,  that  we  think  the  failure  is  chiefly 
perceptible.  The  first  conception  was  original,  but 
unpleasing ;  it  appears  to  be  intended  for  the  type  of 
the  practiod  Englishman,  idealized  by  the  process, 
more  simple  than  satisfactory,  of  enlarging  the  natural 
proportions.  This  is,  perhaps,  not  an  uncommon 
blunder;  though  surely  it  must  be  a  fatal  one.  The 
Spanish  giant  is  not  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  neither  is  a 
prize  ox  a  picturesque  object  in  a  landscape.  We  can 
bear  a  great  deal,  but  we  cannot  bear  that  our  noble 
Saxon  Harold,  whom,  with  all  his  shortcomings,  we 
cannot  but  love,  should  be  made  to  talk  like  a  modem 
Whig.  And  we  frankly  avow  that  we  would  rather 
have  a  school-girrs  hero,  aU  fuiy  and  sentiment,  than 
a  hero  in  whom  ''common  sense  is  carried  into 
genius  (?)  : "  a  very  long  way  to  cany  i^  by  the  bye, 
and  patient,  strong,  and  very  sanguine  must  have  been 
the  porter  who  started  on  a  pilgrimage  of  such  doubt- 
ful issue.  However,  such  is  the  view  of  Harold 
presented  to  us  at  the  outset,  and  we  are  reoonciled 


to  him  chiefly  by  a  serene  nobleness  of  aspect,  which 
has  in  it  something  consolingly  heroic ;  and  a  mixture 
of  generosity  and  affection,  from  which  we  are  led  to 
hope  better  things  than  do  actually  come  to  pass.  But 
the  writer  has  wavered  so  often  in  Us  conception,  that 
we  have  no  definite  whole  to  contemplate.  A  fine 
tragic  subject  was  before  him,  and  it  is  singular  that 
he  has  contrived  to  come  so  near,  and  yet  (as  it  seems 
to  us)  to  miss  it  after  all.  The  cormption,  and  final 
repentance  of  a  character  originally  great,  are  the 
tmest  and  most  touching  theme  wluch  the  artist  can 
possibly  select;  and  in  the  traits  of  magnanimity 
recorded  of  Harold,  in  the  extorted  oath  of  fealty  and 
its  subsequent  infraction,  in  the  retributive  justice 
which  punished  the  sin  of  ambition  by  defeat,  and  in 
the  lovely  tradition  of  his  penitence  and  reconciliation 
to  the  Church — ^which,  if  it  rest  on  no  assured  his- 
torical foundation,  is  surely  plausible  enough  for  all 
purposes  of  art —this  theme  was  abundantly  suggested. 
But  the  writer  appears  to  want  the  same  faculty  which 
is  likewise  deficient  in  his  hero — ^the  faculty  of  faith. 
Thr6ughout  he  shows  himself  afraid  of  seeming  to 
believe  too  much.  He  appears  unconscious  that  the 
element  of  faith  is  necessaiy  to  a  heroic  character — 
that  wheresoever  this  is  lacking,  the  grandeur  of  the 
character  is  irrevocably  lost.  Setting  aside  altogether 
the  question  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  system 
under  which  a  man  finds  himself,  we  may  venture 
fearlessly  to  assert,  that  the  temper  which  receives  is 
loftier  than  that  which  rejects— that  the  man  who 
embraces  the  idea  of  his  age,'![!and  works  by  and 
through  it,  is  greater  than  he  who  stands  apart  to 
measure  and  to  criticise  it.  The  fanatic  is  the  cor- 
mption of  a  nobler  nature  than  is  the  sceptic. 

We  need  only  point  to  the  contradictious  of  the 
book  before  us,  to  illustrate  what  we  have  advanced. 
The  author  is  perpetually  unsaying  as  philosopher 
what  he  has  asserted  as  artist ;  he  is  for  ever  stumb- 
ling upon  tmths,  and  spuming  them  out  of  his  way. 
The  sceptical  temper  of  Harold  is  at  one  moment  held 
up  to  our  admiration  as  proving  him  to  be  in  advance 
of  his  age ;  at  the  next  it  is  made  the  source  of  all 
his  errors  and  misfortunes.  The  cool  practical  sense 
of  a  mind  which  ever  subjects  enthusiasm  to  reason, 
is  at  first  presented  as  one  of  his  noblest  character- 
istics ;  yet  in  the  end,  the  lesson  is  taught,  almost  it* 
would  seem  unintentionally,  that  a  mind  of  this  stamp 
is  specially  liable  to  deteriorate  and  be  cormpted  by 
intercourse  with  the  world.  Again,  the  incrcduUty 
which  was  held,  as  we  have  said,  to  be  a  sign  of  intel- 
lectual superiority,  is  made  to  manifest  its  weakness 
and  produce  its  own  chastisement,  by  yielding  to  a 
superstition  which  does  indeed  show  dark  and  foul 
beside  the  sweet  and  generous  beliefs  which  it  has 
rejected;  and  the  self-reliance  which  was  made  the 
prime  element  of  Harold's  greatness  fails  him  utterly 
in  his  time  of  need,  and  preaches  more  forcibly  than 
most  sermons,  "  that  grand  and  subtle  tmth  which 
dwells  in  spiritual  authority,"^  in  a  scene,  perhaps  the 


(1)  VoL  i.  p.  237. 
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finest  in  the  book,  where,  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the 
gentle  Bishop  Abed,  he  pours  forth  bis  agony  of  soul 
and  makes  confession  of  his  guilt.  Again,  by  hints 
of  previons  deterioration  of  character,  and  by  the 
car^  assembkige  of  a  host  of  almost  irresistible 
temptations,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  author 
considered  Harold's  oath  of  fealty,  taken  with  deli- 
berate poipose  of  deception,  as  great  a  sin  as  in  truth 
it  vas;  yet  so  fearfol  is  he  of  the  charge  of  supersti- 
tion (?)  that  he  takes  an  munensity  of  pains  to  show 
that  he  sees  no  sin  at  all  in  the  breaking  an  oath  so 
taken,  and  thus  we  lose  altogether  the  grand  idea  of 
the  tragedy  in  the  retribution  of  his  faU ;  while  the 
histoiy  of  his  subsequent  penitence  and  seclusion, 
wb'ch  is  so  absolutely  necessary  to  the  character  and 
the  tale  that  we  defy  any  reader  not  to  keep  mentally 
adding  it  as  an  appendix,  is  altogether  omitted,  and 
cast  aside  as  a  fable  unworthy  of  ^attention.  The 
j  kej  to  an  these  inconsistencies,  destroying  the  unity 
|j  of  the  conception  and  utterly  marring  the  pathos  of 
J  the  stoiy,  must  surely  be  found  in  some  master- 
I  inconsistency  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  which  perpe- 
tually keeps  his  creed  and  his  art  at  Tarianoe  the  one 
with  the  other;  for  Art,  purely  objective,  and  in  so 
far  as  it  escapes  the  colouring  of  the  medium  through 
vhich  it  makes  itself  known,  is  ever  the  handmaid  and 
trinsister  of  Truth.  It  is  as  the  pure  lake,  which 
jj  indeed,  by  much  toil  and  stirring,  you  may  render 
I  muddy  and  turbid,  but  which  when  left  to  itself  erer 
returns  to  mirorr  the  wide  blue  sky,  and  crystallize  in 
itJ  depths  the  stedfast  images  of  trees  and  hills. 
Many  are  the  passages  whi(£  we  might  glean  from 
this  book,  expressive  of  the  highest  truth,  but  not 
one  Us  its  adequate  or  consistent  developemcnt,  and 
scarcely  one  fails  to  be  contradicted  by  some  parallel 
I  passage  of  a  wholly  opposite  kind.  The  way  in  which 
Sir  Edward  constructs,  destroys,  and  re-constructs 
the  same  idea,  reminds  us  of  nothing  so  forcibly  as  of 
our  friends  the  French,  who  in  the  Revolution  of  '92 
^t  all  their  energies  in  turning  the  Champ  de  Mars 
into  a  huge  basin,  and  now  in  this,  which  we  suppose 
is  the  fourth  or  fifth  revolution  since  then,  (we  have 
Qot  kept  a  strict  account,)  are  busy  in  filling  up 
that  same  basin  with  the  very  earth  which  they  so 
lahorionaly  cast  out  of  it.  We  will,  however,  give 
one  reference  to  a  definition  of  Faith,  which  may 
perhaps  help  to  solve  the  difficulty.  It  is  at  page  238, 
^oL  L,  where  it  is  said  of  Harold's  character,  that 
"  beantiful  and  sublime  as  it  was  in  many  respects. 
It  had  its  strong  leaven  of  human  imperfection  in  that 
^err  self-dependence  which  was  bom  of  his  reason 
md  his  pride.  In  resting  so  solely  on  man's  percep- 
tions of  the  right,  he  lost  one  attribute  of  the  true 
^^ro-faiih."  Here,  thought  we,  is  indeed  the  truth 
-after  all,  Sir  Edward  thinks  as  we  do.  But  we 
^t  as  well  depend  upon  the  veracity  of  a  sign-board 
13  a  pantomime — which  at  the  very  instant  in  which  we 
ae  reading  on  it  the  address  of  Mr.  Morison  the 
Hjgeist,  changes,  we  know  not  how,  into  an  enuncia- 
tion  of  the  Points  of  the  Charter, — as  repose  with  any 
^pe  of  permanence  on  an  assertion  of  the  author  of 


**  Harold."  The  instant  we  set  our  foot  on  it,  it  glides 
from  beneath  us  and  leaves  us  in  the  mire.  The  very 
next  paragraph  defines  the  faith  which  Harold  wanted 
in  a  "  more  comprehensive  (?)  sense"  than  religious 
faith ;  to  wit,  **  he  did  not  rely  on  the  celestial  some- 
thing  which  pervades  all  nature!" — and  we  wonder 
what  would  have  happened  to  him  if  he  had  relied  on 
it ;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  had  been  his  sole  reliance. 
Alas  for  the  goodly  strain  so  marred !  for  the  sweet 
bells  jangled  and  out  of  tune !  When  an  indifferent 
player  sits  down  to  the  piano  and  tortures  us  by 
mevitable  blunders,  we  stop  our  ears,  laugh,  and  are 
angry ;  but  when  a  deaf  Beethoven  works  his  wonders 
of  harmony  with  one  hand  while  the  other  lies  uncon- 
sciously on  the  keys  and  turns  the  whole  to  discord, 
we  hide  our  faces  and  weep. 

On  the  portrait  of  Edward  the  Confessor— defaced 
as  it  is  by  an  abundance  of  dull  jokes  whose  only 
point  is  in'^their  irreverence— we  will  make  but  one 
observation,  namely  that  it  appears  to  puzzle  Sir 
Edward,  and  to  annoy  most  historians,  that  a  cha- 
racter whose  strict  asceticism,  visionary  credulity, 
and  profound  simpleness,  are  of  course  inseparably 
associated  with  weakness  and  folly,  should  be  found 
to  utter  so  many  wise  sayings,  and  do  so  many  admir- 
able deeds.  They  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  it ; 
and  having  given  their  view  of  the  man,  are  perpe- 
tually apologising  for  the  odd  exceptional  actions 
which  come  in  their  way,  and  whidi  somehow  or 
other  do  not  agree  with  that  view. 

There  was  another  great  theme  before  the  author, 
apart  from  delineation  of  character,  and  personal 
interest ;  the  enslavement  of  a  race  once  indomitable, 
the  conquest  of  a  country,  the  end  of  a  great  dynasty, 
and  that  race  our  forefathers,  that  country  our  own,  that 
dynasty  the  line  of  the  Saxon  kings — ^why,  the  baldest 
and  briefest  abridgement  of  the  history  of  such  a 
period  that  ever  lay  cold  and  heavy  on  the  imagination 
of  a  much-enduring  school-boy,  has  power  to  make  the 
eyes  fill  and  the  heart  quiver.  But  here  too,  strange 
to  say,  our  sympathies,  which  might  so  easily  have 
been  kindled  to  the  highest  warmth  of  which  they 
are  capable,  are  suffered  to  lie  dormant.  The  balance 
between  the  contendmg  parties  is  so  nicely  adjusted 
that  we  cannot  tell  which  way  we  wish  it  to  incline. 
No  passionate  loyalty  substitutes  the  resolves  of  a 
glorious  instinct  for  the  deliberations  of  a  sober 
judgment;  no  high  devotion  turns  defeat  into  triumph, 
and  death  into  martyrdom ;  the  Saxons  are  made  by 
Sir  Edward  actually  to  deserve  the  epithet  applied  in 
scorn  to  their  descendants— they  are  a  "  nation  of 
shopkeepers**  and  our  reluctant  sympathies  are  given 
to  the  Norman  conquerors,  who  have  the  faith  and  the 
unity  which  are  wanting  to  their  enemies.  Hear  the 
following  dialogue  :— 

" '  Te  are  still  in  your  leading-strings,  Norman,' 
replied  the  Saxon,  waxing  good-humoured  in  his  con- 
tempt. '  We  have  an  old  saying,  and  a  wise  one,  '*  All 
come  from  Adam,  except  Tib  the  ploughman ;  but  when 
Tib  grows  bich.  all  call  him  dear  brother  I" ' 

"  *  With  such  pestilent  notions,*  quoth  the  Sire  de 
Graville,  no  longer  keeping  temper,  '  I  do  not  wonder 
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that  our  fatlien  of  Korwrnj  and  Danalind  baiA  ye  so 
eaaUy.  The  lore  for  thlngf  anoienlr-^oreed,  lineage,,  aad 
dame,  is  better  steel  againat  the  itranger  than  joor 
smitha  erer  welded.' 

'*  There^rHfa,  and  not  waitingr  for  Saznwira  repl]r>  he 
dapped  apars  to  hia  palfr^."— VoL  iL  p.  1^. 

And  we,  the  reviewer  of  this  uneasy  colloquy, 
wished  heartily  that  we  also  could  have  clapped  spurs 
to  our  palfrey  and  escaped ;  but  this  was  impossible, 
so  we  sat  still  and  endured  the  following  instruotiYe 
passa^.  It  is  the  same  Norman  who  speaks  :— 

"  *  Look  you,  my  friend,  eTorything'  is  worn  out  f  The 
royal  line  laeztiiict  wiith  Edward,  save  in  a  child,  whom 
I  hear  no  man.  name  as  a  aueeeflMr ;  the  old  nobility  are 
^one ;  there  is  no  rer^renoe  for  old  names ;  the  Chnrch 
is  as  decrepit  in  the  spirit  as  thy  lath  monasteiy.  ia 
decayed  in  its  timbers;  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Banm 
is  half  rotted  away  in  the  sul^qiation  to.  a  ciorgji 
not  brave  and.  leanwd,  baltdmiii  aad  ignooHaU 

By  the  by^  this  strangely  conteadicta  the  oontext» 
whsrein  one  grand  diffinsnce  between.  Sasou'  aad 
Normaa  i»  made  to  consist  m.  the  feet,  that  the  ianmE 
were  moi  suhniaaiYe  to  tittir  spiaisuflL  supeDOife,.  wfaiic 
Hifi  latter  twwg'  ■ 

'^Tha  desire  fin  mdiiey>-eatt  uprBU  aanhoodv*  ftc.  ;&& 

In  these-  words  lies  a  great  truth.  Perhaps  no 
people  is  ever  really  oonqaered  until  the  idea  by, 
which  the  nationid  Iffe  is  bound  together  and  on  which 
the  notional  unity  is  built,  be  estingoishe^  and  va  an 
inevitable  consequence,  paialysis  aad  division  hanre 
fallen  upon  the  land.  This  is  a  great  and  a  grievous 
truth — a  painful  lesson — a  soSemnv  warning.  But  if 
this  were  indeed  the  reasoAr  oC  the  subjugation  of  our 
Saxon  fiither»,  #e  may  admit  that  it  is  neoeesary  thait 
we  should  know  it,  but  wemuat  also  maintain  liiat  inaa- 
mudi  as  it  destroys  our  sympathy  with  them>  it  renders 
their  downfal  no  meet  tlieme  fbr  art^it  is  in  fact 
excluded  from  the  domain  of  art.  Tliey  fail  to  interest 
us  as  a  naticm«— and  no  strong  sentiment  of  peirscnal 
devotion  or  enthusiasm  is-ofibred  to  us  as  a  substitute 
for  the  national  (eeHagi  we  are-^erefore  (if  we  admit 
this  view)  very^  glad  to  be  rid  of  them,  and  so  of 
ooune  the  Imgedy  loses  its.  pathos.  Moreover,  if 
this  view  be  true,  tiierecan  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
unpleasant)  and  we  do  not  like  unpleasant  fiacts  in  a 
vemance;  Qiiinine  is  strengthening  and  unpalatable, 
diampagM  is  stimulating  and  delicious.  Both  are  (we 
wil  main<«w  it)  necessaries  of  life.  But  in  the  name 
of  ohaiity  let  us  have  ikcm  sepsrately ;  we  can  take 
our  medioine  as  bravely  aa  any  one  when  we  have 
made  iq)  our  minds  to  it,  but  we  protest  agaiast  that 
cheat,  aa  old  aa  the  days  of  Tteso,  whieh  betrays  us 
into*  swiUowing  it  when  we  are  off  oar  guard  and 
intend  to  eiqoy  oanelves. 

And  now  we  would  fain  wind  up  with  a  little 
prsise. 

There  is  much  that  is  beautifd  in  the  opening  love 
of  Harokl  and  Edith,  though  somehow  the  character 
of  tha  maiden  fails^  on  the  whole,  to  win  our  alEec- 
tioBs;  and  the  soene  in  niiich  she  implores  her  beloved 
to  al»ndon.her,  whioh  miff  hi  have  been  magnificent, 
has  an  fu^'eeledials  iomelhing "  about  it,  an  osten- 
tatioMmsa  of  self -aacrifioe,  a  pathoaupon  stilts,  which 


ia  disagreeable.  But  the  stoiy  of  Sweyn,  the  criminal 
and  repentant  brother ol  Harold,  ia  toldwith  irresist- 
ible poweF  aad  beauty ;  ton  fimt  to  last  a  deep  aad 
tooclnigi  interest  gathers  aroamd  it,  and,  thoogh  cor 
space  fori>id&  ua  to  quote  largely,  we  must  needs 
give  the  dose  of  the  scene,  ia  uriiich,  ia  presence 
o£  the  asaemfaied  nobles,  ho  answers  the  diaigcs 
braught  agniaat  him.  It  ia  Sweyn  himself  who 
speaks:  — 

"  '  Think  not  that  I  seek  now  to  make  less  my  guilt, 
as  I  sought  when  I  deemed  that  life  was  yet  long,  and 
power  was  yet  swaet.  Sittoethen,.  I  have  known woridly 
evil,  and  wodd^  good— the  storm  and  the  shhie  of  li£e ; 
I  have  swept  tho  seaa,  a  sea-king;  I  have  battled  with 
the  Dane  in  his  native  land ;  I  have  almost  grssped  in 
my  right  hand,  as  I  grasped  in  my  dreams,  the  crown  of 
my  Hnaanftn,  Canute  ;^agahi,  I  have  been  a  fugitive  and 
an  exile  ;-^ again,  I  have  been  inlawed,  and  Barl  of  aU 
the  lands  from  Isis  to  the  Wye ;  and,  whether  in  state 
or  in  penuxy,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  I  have  seen 
the  pale  fiioe  of  the  nun  betrayed,  aald  the  gory  wounds 
of  tiw  moidered  maat  Wherefbra^  I  come  not  hare  to 
plead  for  a  pardon^  whieh  .wiould  oenaoie  me  not^  but 
fonnally  to  dissever  my  Idnsman's  canae  from  mine, 
which  sullies  and  degrades  it ; — ^I  come  here  to  say  that, 
coveting  mt  your  acquittal,  fearing  net  your  jndgment. 
I  pianonnce^Buae  own  doom.  Cap  of  noble  and  axe  of 
wairier  I  lay  aaida  fenever ;  baeafooted  and  alone  1  go 
henoe  to  tine  Holy  Sepnlohre ;  there  to  asaoil  n^  saul, 
and  implore  that  grace  which  csnaot  came  from  man ! 
Harold,  step  fbrthln  the  place  of  Sweyn  the  trst-bom ! 
And  ye,  prelates  and  peen,  milits  anid  minisien,  yto- 
oead  to  a^judgo  the  living;  i  To  yoa»  aad  to  England, 
ha  who  now  qaila  you  ia  the  dead !' 

"  Ho  gathered  his  robe  of  state  over  his  breast,  as  a 
monk  his  gown,  and,  looking  neither  to  right  nor  to  left, 
paaaed  slowly  down  the  haJI,  tfamragh  the'ciowd,  which 
made  way  fee  hijoa  iaawe  aad  alienee ;  aad  it  aeened  to 
the  aammblj  as. if  a.  cloud,  had  gone  from  the  fiwaof 
day. 

**  And  €k>dwin  still  stood  with  his  free  covered  with 
Uarebo. 

«  Amd  HwraUl  watched  anxieasly  the  Ibcss  of  tiie 
aaaemblyi  and  saw  no  relenting. 

"  And  Garth  crept  to  Harold's  side. 

"  And  the  gay  Leofwine  looked  sad. 

**  And  the  young  Wolnoth  tamed  pale  aad  trembled. 

"  Aad  the  fieree  Toettg  played  with  hia  golden  chafai. 

*•  And  one  low  sob  wa»  heiurd,  and  it  came  from  the 
breast  of  Aired,  the  meek  accuser,— God's  true  but 
gentle  priest" 

Then  foilows  the  parting  between,  the  piignm 
Sweyu  aaod  Harold,  who  acoompanies  him  a  little  way 
on  Ids  journey: 

"  The  ontlaw  heard,  as  if  unmoved.'  But  when  he 
tentied  to  l^nold^  who  covered  his  fiuse  with  his  hands 
but  coald  not  restxain.  the  taaa  that  flowed  thraagh  the 
daaped  fingers;  a  moisture  came  into  his  own  wild 
bright  eyes,  and  he  said — 

"  •  Now,  my  brother,  farewell,  for  no  forther  step 
ahalt  thou. wend  withnmJ 

'<  HaRrid  alafted,  (Hpensd  his  aoDS^  and  the  ooUaw 
fell  upon  his  breast. 

"  ISq  sound  was  heard  save  a  single  sob,  and  so  clo^e 
was  breast  to  breast,  you  could  not  say  from  whose  heart 
it  cama  Then  the  outlaw  wrenched  hiamelf  from  the 
embnaee,  and  mammred^— 

"  '  And  Haeo— my  sou-— motherless^  fiatherless,  hoflt- 
age  in  the  land  of  the  stranger !  thott  wilt  remember— 
thou  Witt  shield  hlm-thou  be  to  him  mother,  father,  in 
thcdaya  toeome !    So  may  the  saiata  UeaBtheel' 
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"Witk  IheM  wotds,  be  opraag  down  the  hilloek. 
Hirold  bounded  after  him,  but  Bweyn,  halting;  eaid 
ffloiirniiiUj,^- 

" '  h  ibis  thy  promise  t  Am  I  so  lost  that  faith  should' 
be  broken  eren  with  thy  fikther*fl  son  1* 

"At this  touehing  rebake,  Harold  paused,  and  the 

ontlftw  pawed  on  hia  way  alone.    As  the  iast  glimpse  of 

;   hi*  figiue  nuiished  at  the  turn  of  the  road  whence  on  tho 

,   2d  of  Jfay  the  Norman  duke  and  the  Saxon  king  had 

^   emerged  side  by  side,  the  short  twilight  eloeed  abn4>tiy, 

aad  ip  from  the  &r  Ibnet-lMid  rose  the  neon." 

Beaatifol  too,  though  we  have  not  ^Mice  to  quote 
'  H,  is  the  scene  in  which  Harold  hears  of  the  deatik 
,  oflus  imhflppv  brother,  who  died,  m  the  Normaa- 
;  sajs,  *'shriyen,  and  absolved,  and  calm,  and  hopeful, 
,  u  they  ever  die  who  have  knelt  at  the  Saviour's 
:  tomb." 

I  Bpc  we  conclude,  however,  we  must  needs  extract 
tk  foDowing  true  and  eloquent  obaervations,  which^ 
coming  from  suoh  lips,  must  surely  have  a  force  that 
DO  commentaiy  ef  ours  ooold  give  them. 

'*  There  are  sometimes  event  and  season  in  the  life  of 
man  the  hardest  and  meet  rational,  when  he  is  driven 
perforee  to  £sith  the  moat  impUcH  and  submiiuve,  as 
the  ttonn  drives  the  wings  of  the  petronel  over  a 
Dea«nrele«  sea,  till  it  falls  tame  and  rejoicing  at  refuge 
on  the  sails  of  some  lonely  ship — Bearons,  when  difficnl-. 
ties,  against  which  reason  seems  stricken  into  pal^, 
letTe  Urn  bewildered  in  dismay— when  darkness  which: 
cxperieaee  cannot  pierce  wraps  the  conseienoe,  as  sud- 
den as  lUghi  wi^>a  the  traveller  in  the  desert— whent 
error  entsaglos  lua  feet  in  its  inextriGable  web-^when, 
still  deairona  of  the  right,  he  sees  before  him  but  a: 
eboiee  of  evil ;  and  the  angel  of  the  Foat^  with  a  flaming 
ivocd,  cloaea  on  him  the  gates  of  the  Future ;  i^kea,- 
Ftitb  flashes  on  him  with  a  light  from  the  eloud ;  then 
he  clings  to  prayer  as  a  drowning  wvetch  to  the  plank  ; 
then,  thstsoteam  authority  which  clothes  the  priest  asi 
the  mterpntar  between  the  soul  and  the  Divinity, 
ttiaea  on  the  heart  that  trembles  with  terror  and  jey ; 
then  that  mvsterious  reeognition  of  atonement^  of  sa- 
m6ee,  of  pnnftring  lustration,  (mystery  which  lies  hid  in 
the  coie  of  all  religion^)  smooths  the  frown  on  the 
Fitot,  removes  the  flaming  sword  from  the  Future.    The 
(htttes  eseapea  from  the  hounding  furies,  and  follows 
Hiit  oiaele  to  the  spot  where  the  cleansing  dews  shall 
descend  on  the  expiated  guilt.    He  who  hath  never 
known  in  himself,  nor  maiked  in  another,  such  strange 
ouia  in  human  fiite  (l)  oanaot  jndge  of  the  strength  on 
tbe  weakness  it  bestows.    Bat  till  he  can  so  iadge,  the 
ipiritttl  part  of  all  hiRtory  is  to  him  a  blank  scroll,  a 
Maled  volume.    He  cannot  comprehend  what  drove  the  < 
fioee  heathen,  cowering  and  humbled,  into  the  fold  of 
the  Chaeh ;  what  peopled  ^fBTP^  wl^h  eremities ;  what 
linad  the  roads  of  Europe  anOsia  with  pilgrim  homi- 
cides ;  whatk  in  the  elder  world,  while  Jove  yet  reigned 
<n  Ol/mpos,  is  conched  in  the  dim  tcaditions  of  the . 
expiation  of  Apollo,' the  joy-god,  descending  into  Hades ; 
or,  why  the  sinner  went  blithe  and  light-hearted  firom 
the  faesliqg  lustrations  of  Ifileasis." 

An  irmrerenoe  of  expression,  doubtless  uninten- 
tiooal,  prevents  us  fioxQ  oxttacting  the  end  of  the  < 
parajpaph. 

The  wfade  episode  of  GiyiFjrth,  the  Wekh  king,  is 
exceedingly  fine.  It  is  told  with  a  fire  and  a  pathos 
vhich  make  us  long  to  have  another  story  from  the 
iter's hattd;^a  i^  true,  genuine,  honest  story,  not 
a  make-believe  oompound  of  history,  antiquarianism, 
and  fiction;  sooh  a  stoiy  as  he  WBs  wont  to  write  in 
tinea  of  oU»  only  with  the  in^noTement  of  moial 


tone  and  eelbement  which  we  are  glad  to  xeeognise 
in  him  now. 

As  a  parting  courtesy,  however,  we  beg  to  ask  a 
writer  so  sempulous  in  his  schohmhip  and  chronology, 
whether  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  afovesaid  Welch 
king  Qryfi^  should  quote  Shakspeare  ?  We  should 
also  be  glad  to  know  on  sudi  good  authority  what  is 
meant  by  an  ^  imageless  crucifix,"  and  what  is  the 
precise  number  of  feet  and  inches  attributed  to  Hilda, 
when  it  is  said  of  her,  with  mystic  significance,  that 
she  was  "of  the  height  of  a  statue." 


THE  BOMAI^XB  OF  THE  PEEBAGE.' 
ly  wc  search  through  the  world  for  materials  out 
of  which  to  weave  iheBomantiCy  we  shall  scarcely  find, 
in  any  region,  records,  whether  written,  sculptured, 
or  legendary,  richer  in  these  materials  than  those  of  the 
British  aristocracy.    A  writer  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  this  subject,  need  not  forsake,  for  an  instant,  the 
path  of  recorded  fact,  to  run  after  any  pretty  fictitious 
addition;  he  knows  wdi  enough  that  he  can  invent 
no  talcs  so  wonderful,  criminal,  touching,  terrible, 
exemphuy,  admonitory,  or  elevating,  as  those  which 
ace  positively  true.     Every  individual  has  his  ro- 
mantic history,    if  one  had  but  **  the  gift  to  know 
it ;"  a  history  that  would  seem  to  run,  not  parallel, 
but  at  right  angles  with  his  outward  and  visible  life, 
with  its  cut-and-diy  common-place,  and  unmitigated 
business  forms.     Eveiy  family,  from  the  humblest 
back  attic  to  the  royal  palace,  has  its  historic  curi- 
osities and  strange  romance,  needing  but  the  recording 
pen  (more  efficient  than  strongest  fairy-wand,)  to  send 
it  abroad  thrilling  all  hearts  with  its  melancholy  or  its 
marvds.    In  addition  to  the  interest  which  everything 
human  awakens  in  our  hearts,  the  family  history  of 
the  British  peerage  has  other  chiims  upon  our  attention. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  fuller  than  the  history  of  any 
other  dass,  of  "  those  moving  accidents  by  flood  and 
field,"  those  changes  of  fortune,  those  daring  deeds  of 
magnanimity,  of  crime,  of  state  policy,  which  have  made, 
in  great  part,  the  history  and  the  glory  of  England. 
In  the  second  place,  the  family  history  of  this  class 
b  almost  the  only  family  history  recorded,  and  there- 
fore the  only  one  which  presents  us  with  the  romance 
of  reality  in  past  tunes. 

It  may  not  be  the  fashion  to  laud  the  aristocracy  in 
the  present  day;  still  what  has  been  done  is  doue, 
and  no  earthly  power  can  undo  it.  What  the  great 
men,  the  old  aristocracy  of  England,  have  done  Cor  this 
country  wiU  ever  command  the  ^mteful  acknowledg- 
ments of  all  right-minded  people  m  it;  no  matter 
whether  they  belong  to  the  higher,  the  lower,  or  the 
middle  rank.  The  memory  of  those  men  gives  a  pecu- 
liar interest  to  the  time  in  which  they  lived;  their 
history  is  involved  in  the  national  histoiy;  and  their 
lives  are  the  richest  sources  of  poetiy  and  fiction. 
Sudi,  at  a  first  ghmce,  appear  the  advantages  and 
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luiportant  points  of  the  present  work,  and  further,  (to 
quote  the  author's  own  words) — 

"  This  work  offers  itself  as,  in  the  first  place,  a  con- 
tribution, howerer  slieht  and  imperfect,  to  the  histoiy 
of  society  in  England.  And  being  that,  it  must  be, 
fiirther,  a  contribution  to  the  history  and  philosophy 
of  human  nature.  The  great  antithetic  poet  has  pro- 
nounced that  '  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man.' 
It  is  fortunate  that  it  should  be  so,  for  this  is  also  under 
one  form  or  another  the  most  popular  of  all  studies. 
In  the  present  age  the  &Tourite  medium  or  vehicle  from 
which  lis  lessons  are  imbibed  is  Fiction.  What  is  the 
modem  novel  but  the  philosophy  of  human  nature  and 
human  life,  teaching  more  or  less  wisely  by  examplel 
And  is  not  a  novel  also  usually  a  fiunily  histoiyl  Keal 
history,  of  whatever  kind,  with  its  indispensable  alloy  of 
the  prosidc,  and  its  incompleteness  and  comparative 
shapelessness,  wiU  always  show  to  a  disadvantage  in 
many  resoectB,  beside  its  brilliant  rival ;  yet  its  more 
unpretending  qualities,  too,  havie  their  value  and  their 
claim  to  attention  in  relation  to  this  matter.  For  one 
thing,  the  real  must  ever  be,  to  a  certidn  extent,  both 
the  standard  and  source  of  the  ideal.  The  more  that 
the  former,  tiierefore.  Ls  studied  and  known,  the  better 
for  the  latter.  And  after  all,  with  whatever  deficiencies 
it  may  be  chargeable,  there  is  that  in  the  truth  which 
is  never  to  be  found  in  fiction.  There  is  something  in 
it  which  holds  even  the  imagination  with  a  more  forceful 
grasp." 

By  the  "Romance  of  the  Peerage,"  the  author  does 
not  mean  fictitious  tales  about  high-bom  historic  cha- 
racters, but  the  romantic  portion  of  the  real  history 
of  the  peerage, — ^the  private  and  little  known  Jiistoiy 
of  many  noble  families,  collected  from  innumerable 
authentic  sources,  which  are  not  within  reach  of  the 
ordinary  readers  of  history  and  biography. 

It  will  be  at  once  clear  to  the  reader's  mind  that  a 
man  must  be  more  than  a  diligent  student  of  red  books 
and  pedigrees,  more  than  a  proficient  in  heraldry  and 
archaeological  documents,  to  be  able  to  write  a  romance 
of  the  peerage.  He  should  be  a  man  who  is  capable 
of  reanimating  past  ages,  and  of  carrying  his  reader 
into  the  midst  of  the  state  of  things  which  he,  by 
careful  study  of  documentary  lore,  has  been  able  to 
conceive  of  distinctly  in  his  own  mind.  He  must  be 
more  learned  than  most  men,  and  more  sagacious  in  his 
judgment  of  character  and  action.  Mr.  Craik  is  all  this 
and  somewhat  more.  He  is  well  known  in  the  higher 
circles  of  the  literary  world  for  his  vast  amount  of 
information,  which  is  almost  encyclopaedic,  (not  using 
the  word  in  its  French  signification,)  and  he  is  also 
known  to  the  majority  of  the  public  as  the  Editor  of 
the  "Pictorial  History  of  England,"  and  as  the  author 
of  "The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  DiflBculties ;" 
the  "  History  of  Literature  in  England ;"  "  Spenser 
and  his  Writings;"  and  "Bacon  and  his  Works." 
He  is  also  recognised  among  the  initiated  as  an  acute 
and  refined  critic  in  various  literary  periodicals.  He 
has  never  been  very  active  in  politics,  we  believe,  but 
seems  to  enteriAin  no  extreme  opinions,  and  to  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  good  in  all  parties.  If  our  estimate 
of  the  author's  mind  and  its  acquirements  be  correct, 
(and  we  think  this  estimate  is  the  general  one,)  it 
follows,  that  few  men  in  the  country  are  better  able  to 
write  the  work  of  which  the  volume  before  us  is 
the  beginning.    It  appears,  from  the  Preface,  that  the 


whole  will  be  completed  in  about  four  or  five  more 
volumes. 

This  first  volume  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
and  interesting  matter.  Indeed  the  ordinaiy  reader 
of  romance  will  probably  oomphiin  that  the  book  is 
hard  to  read  because  it  contains  so  much  mattfa*. 
Here  we  have  nothing  like  a  "neat  little  rivulet"  of 
fact,  "meandering  through  a  meadow"  of  mere  fine 
talking  or  writing.  Without  being  an  ordinaiy  reader 
of  romance,  one  may  easily  find  fault  with  the  author 
for  not  giving  us  a  little  more  of  his  own  talk  about 
the  characters  and  events  which  he  has  so  carefully 
elucidated  by  means  of  facts  and  dates  and  collations. 
The  little  that  he  has  given  us  in  this  way  is  so  good, 
that  we  cannot  help  fancying  the  book  would  have 
been  improved  by  more.  It  is  not  sufficient  in  these 
days  of  "  reading  made  easy,"  to  lay  a  true  statement  of 
facts  before  the  general  reader,  he  requires  to  have  lus 
mind  made  up  for  him  as  to  the  conclusion  he  is  to 
arrive  at;  or  at  least, he  requires  considerable  prompting 
and  helping  in  that  business.  However,  a  very  little 
mental  exertion  will  make  this  book  as  entertaining  as 
it  is  instmctive  to  the  cultivated  reader.  In  beginning 
to  give  some  account  of  the  contents  of  this  volume, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  its  opening  passage : — 

"  In  such  an  undertaking  as  this  it  is  not  possible  to 
follow  altogether  the  usually  reasonable  and  convenient 
rale  of  beginning  at  the  beginning ;  whether  it  is  to  be 
taken  as  resting  on  the  authority  of  the  Qiant  Moulineau, 
"  commencer  par  U  commencement/'  or  on  that  of  Aris- 
totle, in  the  I>e  Poetica, — dp^fitvoi  kotA  ^iatv  Tfuhov 
M  r&v  Tpcirw.  The  subject  has  no  proper  .beginning. 
Our  narratives  will  ran  as  often  paiallel  to  one  another 
as  in  succession.  Yet  the  one  to  which  the  reader's  atten- 
tion is  now  to  be  solicited,  takes  so  wide  a  sweep  that  it 
will  serve  better  than  almost  any  other  would  do  to  open 
the  subject,  and  to  lay  a  general  foundation  for  the  work. 

"  Under  the  present  title  it  is  proposed  to  trace  a  chain 
of  £&mily  history,  extending,  from  first  to  last,  over  not 
much  short  of  a  centurv,  that  most  picturesque  of  our 
English  centuries  which  lies  between  the  Reformation 
and  the  Great  Rebellion.  The  stoiy  has  many  curious 
links,  and  involves  some  of  the  most  noted  figures  of  the 
age  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  as  well  as  many  others  that 
are  now  generally  forgotten,  but  whose  memoi^  has 
perished  rather  for  want  of  an  historian  than  of  a  history. 
With  some  shorter  sketches  which  will  naturally  grow 
out  of,  and  follow  it^  it  will  carry  us  a  long  way  through 
so  much  of  our  subject  as  lies  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
beyond  which  it  is  matter  of  curious  antiquarianipm 
rather  than  of  what  has  any  living  interest  for  the 
general  reader.  But  that  century,  or  at  least  the  latter 
half  of  it,  was  the  morning  of  the  day  in  which  we  still 
live.  No  night  divides  that  time  from  our  own.  Our 
present  more  advanced  civilization  is  the  same  that  then 
existed.  There  has  been  a  progress,  but  no  intcrraption 
of  the  continuity.  The  sun  has  mounted  higher  in  the 
heavens ;  that  is  alL  Nearly  all  the  more  conspicuous, 
not  only  of  the  things,  but  of  the  persons  of  the  present 
day,  are  derivations  in  a  direct  and  unbroken  line  from 
those  of  that  age.  It  was  the  birth  period  of  our  actual 
social  condition ;  if  not  that  in  which  its  seeds  were 
sown,  or  in  which  they  took  root,  yet  that  in  which  their 
growth  first  showed  itself  above  the  ground.  We  feel 
our  predecessors  of  this  Elizabethan  age  to  have  been 
our  progenitors.  We  hardly  look  upon  our  early  pro- 
genitors as  more  than  our  predecessors." 

The  story  here  alluded  to  is  that  of  Lettice  KnoUys, 
her  marriages  and  her  descendants — which  occupies 
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two-tliirds  of  the  book;  the  remainder  is  demoted  to 
the  history  of  the  earldom  of  Banbmy.    The  latter  is 
extremely  carious,  and  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  great  many  people  besides  peers  and  lawyers,  whom 
it  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  oonoem  exdnsiyely. 
Bat  the  story  of  Lettice  Enollys  is  of  oniversal  interest. 
Dear  reader,  yoa  need  not  be  ashamed  to  ask,  "Who 
was  Lettioe  KnoUys?"   Such  a  qaestion  will  reflect  no 
discredit  on  your  knowledge  of  English  history,  since 
it  may  be  veiy  good  without  including  the  maiden 
names  of  all  the  ladies  of  high  degree  who  are  in  any 
way  connected  with  state  personages.  Yet  was  Lettice 
KnoUys  a  veiy  remarkable  individual.    To  begin  with 
the  most  important  of  all  things  in  a  woman — ^beauty, 
Lettice  had  far  more  than  the  ordinary  allowance  of 
that  evanescent  but  powerful  commodity.    She  was 
transcendently  beautifal;  "Mais,  enfin,  d'une  beauts 
de  tons  les  anges  et  de  tons  les  diables."    Oh !  for  a 
sight  of  that  fair  Lettice  Knollys  we  would  sacrifice, 
yea^  make  a  bonfire  of  all  the  books  of  beauty  we  are 
acquainted  with.    Lettice  Knollys  (the  name  should 
be  pronounced  as  if  spelt  without  the  y)  was  the  first 
cousin  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  wife  of  Walter 
Devereux,  first  Earl  of  Essex.  Soon  after  she  became 
Countess  of  Essex,  she  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  who  won  the  love  of  her  excitable 
and  somewhat  frivolous  nature,  and  led  her  into  crime. 
She  was  trnfaithfiil  to  her  noble-minded  husband,  whose 
life  she  made  wretched,  and  whose  death  she  was  popu- 
larly believed  to  have  contrived,  in  conjunction  with  the 
abandoned  Leicester.    But  of  that  crime  at  least  she 
seems  to  have  been  guiltless,  since  it  is  pretty  certain 
Leicester  achieved  it  without  her  connivance.    Two 
years  after  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Essex,  Leices- 
ter married  his  widow,  who  retained  her  influence  over 
the  royal  favourite  till  his  death.    Mr.  Craik  shows 
that  the  groundwork  upon   which  Scott's  glorious 
fiction  of  Eenilworth  is  built,  is  made  up  of  anachron- 
isms and  misrepresentations  of  fact.    Amy  Bobsart 
was  not  a  poor  knighfs  daughter,  but  an  heiress,  and 
of  a  distinguished  family.    Amy  Bobsart  never  was 
Countess  of  Leicester  at  all,  since  she  was  dead  before 
her  husband  was  created  Earl  of  Leicester.  They  were 
not  married  in  secret,  for  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the 
jealous  lion-princess ;  for  they  were  married  eight  years 
before  she  came  to  the  throne,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  of  the  court  at  Sheen,  as  the  poor  young 
King  Edward  has  recorded  in  his  journal.     She  was 
not  murdered  by  her  husband's  order  within  a  year 
after  their  marriage,  but  ten  years  after.    Mr.  Craik 
publishes  an  original  letter  which  he  has  discovered, 
written  by  this  most  injured  and  foully  murdered 
woman,  the  Lady  Bobert  Dudley;  it  is  an  interesting 
document,  though  it  is  only  a  letter  of  business.    It 
overthrows  one's  former  ideas  to  hear  of  Amy  Bobsart 
writing  a  letter  about  the  sale  of  some  sheep  on  one 
of  her  estates !  but  it  is  here,  in  black  on  white,  and 
proved  satisfactorily  to  be  genuine.  This  letter  shows 
that  Amy  was  a  capital  manager  and  understood  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  that  she  was  a  dutiful  and  affectionate 
wife. 


But  to  return  to  her  successor  as  Leicester's  wife. 
Lettioe  revenged  the  death  of  Amy;  for  she  and  Sir 
Christopher  Blount  contrived  to  poison  that  wholesale 
poisoner  Leicester.  The  countess  was  then  about 
forty-eight  years  of  age,  and  within  twelve  months  after 
the  death  of  Leicester  she  married  Blount,  who  was  a 
young  man.  Lettice  Knollys  was  the  wife  of  one  of 
Elizabeth's  favourites,  and  the  mother  of  another;  for 
her  eldest  son  by  her  first  husband  was  the  celebrated 
Earl  of  Essex.  Her  darling  son  Bobert  was  the  pride 
of  her  old  age, — ^for  her  light  nature  seems  not  to  have 
been  bent  down  by  the  weight  of  her  crimes, — ^and  she 
enjoyed  like  a  mother  the  brilliant  reputation  of  her 
son.  Some  of  her  letters  to  him,  given  in  this  work, 
are  fall  of  affection ;  ay,  and  of  piety  too,  strange  as  it 
may  seem  thus  to  gather  grapes  of  thorns.  But  the 
hour  of  retribution  came,  as  it  ever  comes.  Truly 
spoke  the  great  German  poet,  "Jlle  SeAvld  rackt  aich 
au/Erde"  Every  crime  is  surely  avenged  on  this  earth, 
if  we  knew  all.  The  punishment  of  Lettioe  Knollys 
was  signal.  She  lost  her  third  husband.  Sir  Christo- 
pher Blount,  and  the  idol  of  her  heart,  her  brilliant  son 
Essex,  at  one  blow.  Even  Elizabeth  could  not  pardon 
that  wild  insane  plot  of  her  favourite's  devising  against 
herself  and  the  government ;  and  the  axe  cut  off  his 
beloved  head.  B:ash,  hot-brained  Essex!  Young, 
vigorous ;  the  hope  tad  gloiy  of  many  hearts !  He 
died,  and  of  all  who  mourned  for  him,  tiiere  were  none 
whose  agony  could  compare  with  that  of  those  two 
proud  ^omen,  Elizabeth  and  Lettice.  Aged,  desolate, 
with  life's  last  star  set,  the  two  cousins  come  before 
the  mind's  eye  as  pictures  of  the  most  awful  misery. 
The  haughty  old  queen  was  heart-broken;  her  last 
faith  in  human  gratitude  and  affection  was  shattered, 
and  she  died.  The  old  Countess  of  Leicester  was 
made  of  moro  elastic  and  less  passionate  material. 
She  lived  yet  many  years;  lived  to  see  another  tragedy 
in  her  family — ^the  unhappy  marriage  of  her  grandson, 
the  Earl  of  Essex  (son  of  Elizabeth's  favourite),  his 
divorce,  and  the  trial  of  his  wicked  wife  and  her  para- 
mour (subsequently  her  husband)  Carr,  Earl  of  Somer- 
set, for  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  this  Lettice  Knollys  was  esteemed  a 
good  and  pious  lady  for  the  greater  part  of  her  life, 
and  died  full  of  honour  at  the  age  of  94,  a.  d.  1634. 
She  lived  to  see  the  grandchildren  of  her  grandchildren! 
She  died  at  Drayton  Basset,  at  present  the  seat  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  where  she  had  lived  during  more  than 
fifty  years  of  her  eventful  life. 

These  are  the  main  facts  in  the  life  of  Lettice 
Knollys;  connected  with  it  is  that  of  her  no  less 
beautiful  daughter  by  her  first  husband.  Lady  Penelope 
Devereux,  the  friend  and  political  assistant  of  her 
brother  Essex,  and  the  object  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
love.  She  was  married  early — at  the  age  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  —  to  Lord  Bich,  whom  she  hated.  It 
was  through  some  fatal  and  inexplicable  mistake 
that  she  was  not  married  to  Sidney.  Sidney  has 
given  the  world  a  veiled  but  very  intelligible  account 
of  the  progress  of  his  passion,  in  his  ''Astrophel  and 
Stella."     Mr.  Craik  has  drunk  deeply  of  ''  the  pure 
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well  of  En^iah  imdefikd;  '^  and  lie  dweDa  willingly 
on  this  part  of  hu  wox^  for  he  rates  Sidiraj's  poetry- 
very  high.  Ytx  refinement  of  thoo^^t,  and  gzaoe 
and  fini^  in  the  exeention,  few  of  our  sonnet  writers 
can  compare  with  the  author  of  the  *'  Arcadia."  We 
hope  our  readers  will  thank  ns  for  quoting  the 
following  from  "  Aatrophel  and  Stella^"  in  which  he 
shows  ]dunlj  that  the  lady  of  his  love  is  Penelope, 
LadyBioh. 

"  My  mouth  dolh  water,  and  ray  breast  doth  swell, 
Ky  toQffue  doth  iteh,  ray  thoughts  in  labour  be : 
Listen  Umb,  lordUng8,wiih  good  ear  to  me; 
For  of  my  life  I  must  a  riddle  tell. 
Toward  Aurora's  court  a  nymph  doth  dwell, 
jRich  in  all  beantiov  which  man's  eye  can  see  ; 
Beaniies  so  &r  from  meh  of  words,  that  we 
Abase  her  praise  saying  she  doth  excel : 
Jiieh  in  the  treasure  of  deserred  renown, 
Rieh  in  the  riches  of  a  royal  hearty 
Xieh  in  those  gifts  which  give  the  heavenly  crown ; 
Who,  though  most  ri^  in  these  and  every  part 
Which  makes  the  patents  of  true  worldly  blifls. 
Hath  no  misfortune  but  that  High  she  is." 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  spite  of  his  passion  for  Iddy 
Bieh  mairied  the  daughter  of  %  Pranois  Walsin^^uun,, 
and  she,  after  his  lamented  death  at  Zutphen,  married 
■gain,  md  married  Essex,  the  brother  of  Lady  Bich, 
so  thait  she  and  Stnlla  were  now  sisters;  A  year  or 
two  aft»  that  event  T^dtmaad  Spenser  published  a 
poem  entitled  "  Aatrophd ;  a  Pastoral  Elegy  upon  the 
l>eath  of  the  Most  Noble  and  Yalorous  Knight,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,"  which  *' is  nothing  ebe  than  an 
elaborate  eelebration  of  the  loves   c£   Sidney  and 

Stella,"  and  is  dedicated to  whom  does  the  reader 

gueaaF— to  Sidney's  widnw !  who,  by  the  way,  is  never 
onee  mentiDoed  In  the  poem.  Mr.  Ckaik'a  rennrks 
upon  this  are  worth  quoting. 

"  Here  then  is  a  state  of  things  somewhat  perplexing, 
to  modem  notions.  A  rteently  deceased  gentleman,  most 
probably  married  at  the  time,  has  passionately  loved  and 
been  beloved  bv  a  lady  who  was  then,  and  still  is, 
another  man's  wife ;  and  the  published  celebnition  of  him 
and  her,  in  strains  of  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration, 
on  that  account  is  respeetfuUy  dedicated  to  his  widow  ! 
It  is  a  atyle  of  social  morality  that  is  now  quite  gone  out 
The  age,  moreover*  was  eminently  a  religious  one^— one 
not  of  religious  profession  only,  but  beyond  all  dispute, 
alHo  of  reH^ous  belief.  The  principid  parties  to  the 
present  transaetioa  were  diatingniriied  as  religions  eha- 
racters.  Sidney  had  died  a  most  pious  and  edifying 
death.  Lady  Kich,  as  we  have  seen,  is  lauded  ss,  among 
her  other  gifts  and  graces,  ''rich  in  those  gifts  which 
give  the  eternal  crown.*'  Sidney's  sister,  Lady  Pembroke, 
had  in  conjunction  with  her  brother  composed  a  mutual 
veisioaofthei^B&lms.  Spenser  was  a  most  religious  poet 
A  singular  q>irit  of  what  may  be  termed  Platonic 
Puritanism  runs  through  all  his  poetry.  Lady  Essex 
was  probably  not  behind  her  neighbours  in  this  respect 

"  ft  ma  a  stnnge,  BBlf«contradktoiy  time,  difficult  to 
be  uadeistood  or  imagined  in  our  day,  when  the  violent 
agencies  tiien  in  operation  have  long  spent  their  force, 
and  all  things  have  subsided  into  comparative  consist- 
ency and  deoerum.  Religion  was  a  mighty  power,  was 
indeed  universally  confessed  and  in  genenl  undonbt- 
ingly  believed  to  be  the  thing  that  was  entitled  to  cany 
it  over  all  other  things. 

"Men,  almost  without  exception,  looked  upon  the 
truths  of  leligionmudi  in  the  light  in  which  we  now  look 
upon  the  lawaofnaUBe»aaevidMitiMnwiltigi>  escape  ftam 


which  was  wheUy  out  of  the  q^ieation.  A  person  woald 
have  been  held  a  ibol  or  a  lunatic  who  had  appeared  to 
think  otherwise.  This  explains,  not  merely  the  uni- 
versal profession  of  religion,  bv  persons  of  whatever  cha- 
racter or  manner  of  life,  but  the  generally  manifest  sin- 
eeritjf  of  the  profession.  The  blight  of  unbelief  had 
scarcely  yet  touched  men's  minds.  The  common  faith, 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  was  as  much  the  sustenance  of 
all  alike,  as  the  common  air.  It  was  in  this  resjiect 
almost  ss  in  the  palmy  days  of  ancient  Ftganism,  as  in 
Greece  in  the  time  of  Homer,  or  indeed  for  ages  aller- 
wards^  when  he  |Who  did  not  discern  and  acknowledge 
a  present  deity  in  any  one  of  certain  common  natural 
occurrences,  would  have  been  deemed  not  to  see  or  hear 
aright,  not  to  have  the  proper  use  of  his  senses. 

"  If  this  had  been  all,  one  might  envy  a  time  when  the 
earth,  thus  eorgeously  illumined  by  imaginaition,  and 
hung  with  splendours  not  its  own,  mi|;ht  be  thought  to  lie 
so  near  to  the  gate,  so  close  under  the  cxystal  battlements 
of  heaven ;  and  when  men,  unsubdued  by  sense,  walked 
so  much  in  the  light  of  the  spiritual  and  invisible,  and 
were  exalted-  and  uphdd  by  so  much  that  has  now  for 
ever  passed  away.  But  the  actual  effect  was  considerably 
different  from  what  a  lively  fanqy  might  picture  it.    It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  religion  luid  lost  instead  of  gained 
in  pracHeal  power  and  effiea^,  by  being  thnsuniversally 
received  and  submitted  to^  as  a  matter  of  course.    In 
accepting  its  doctrines  with  the  same  dead  acquiescence, 
as  we  may  call  it,  with  which  the  mind  surrenders  itself 
to  the  propositions  of  the  mathematics,  or  to  any  simple 
physical  truth,  the  less  scmpnlons  svirits  of  the  first  age 
of  the  Beformation  seem  many  of  them  hardly  to  ha;ve 
connected  more  of  sentiment  or  sffection  with  their  reli- 
gious belief,  than  with  their  belief  in  the  law  of  nature, 
according  to  which,  a  stone  dropt  from  the  hand  fells  to 
the  gionnd.  They  even  appear  to  have  considered  them- 
selves entitled  to  treat  the  religious  truth  and  the 
physical  troth  on  many  occasions  in  the  same  way ;  and 
as  they  could  arrest  the  action  of  the  law  of  gravitation 
at  any  time  by  the  application  of  some  opposing  force, 
in  like  nunner,  by  some  snalogous  contrivance,  to 
suspend  or  neutndiie  any  principle  or  pecept  of  religion 
whenever  they  chose.  Ilie  principle,  indeed,  was  not  to 
be  overturned,  or  for  a  moment  gainsaid  or  questioned  ; 
but  still  it  was  to  be  kept  under  management  and 
control,  just  as  if  it  were  a  principle  of  mechanics  or 
chemistry.   The  fieroe  and  all-absorbing  contest  between 
the  two  rival  forms  of  Christuinitv  had  hushed  all  dis- 
putation, had  stopped  all  doubt,  sll  reflection,  all  inves- 
tigation about  Chnstianity  itself;  had  made  that  on  all 
hands  be  simply  taken  for  granted  )*-and  this  wsa  (he 
result** 

Truly,  a  state  of  things  to  whioh  we  hope  never 
to  return ;  but  which  is  extremely  interesting  to  inquire 
into  as  matter  of  history.  These  then  are  "the 
golden  days  of  good  queen  Bess."  This  is  the  history, 
the  truly  romantic,  abnost  the  incredible  history  of 
the  private  lives  of  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
her  court. 

The  descendants  of  Lettioe  EnoUys, — and  they  arc, 
as  Mr.Graik  shows,  very  numerous  among  our  aris- 
tocracy,— ^will,  doubtless,  be  very  curious  to  see  this 
account  of  their  oommon  ancestress,  since  every  word 
is  true,  as  far  as  documentaiy  evidence  can  testify. 

All  careful  readers  of  the  '•  Romance  of  the  Peer- 
age "  will  be  struck  with  an  idea  dl  the  vast  amount 
of  work  got  through  by  the  groat  men  in  those  days. 
Essex,  and  Leicester,  and  Cecil,  and  Walaingham, 
and  such  men,  aristocrats  as  they  were,  fonned  the 
working  daases  of  society.  They  performed  a  very 
fair  amount  of  labour  for  us  and  for  our  country ;  and 
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we  strongly  Hupeet  tliiiitihe  fUtesmn,  a»lgo^ 
and  gemez^  of  the  pntaait  d^  -will  aka  bo  abk  to 
sko V  a  pretty  good  1^8  mnk  wiien  tbegr  leave  tke 
I  vorhL  Wfaatevcar  nay  lie  aaid  aboot  a  '^paitndgft- 
aiioating  aiielocnM^^''  theie  is  a  tokaialtj  large 
VDikiBg  BEiBtocnK^  Bfc  foll  actmCy  among  w.  The 
hoik  of  Uk  English  people  are  aeMiUe»  and  knov 
this  mil  enough ;  thej  danot  belieTe  that  beeaoae  a 
nan  wean  dirty  linen  aid  a  totian  jacket^  talks  im- 
cessantly  afaoat  "  the  Chaitec,"  and  ahusea  ewerj  one 
who  ia  oteaner  and  nciier  than  hiinselt  that  he  is  a 
bettor  man,  or  a  haider  woricBr  for  the  general  good, 
than  a  peer  who  lememben  the  deeds  of  hk  anoeston 
Cor  the  eaaae  of  EagUsh  liberty  and  stoves  to  enmiate 
them  in.  his  genervfcifla.  Etgii  nov  &e  Brnnanee  of 
the  Peerage  goes  obi,  and  will  go  on  as  long  as  tiiece 
is  a  history  of  England,  mingling  with  the  romsKe  of 
other  olanea  as  they  rise  into  the  reimaost  and 
ciTiliaatioii  wUoh  were  onoe  eselnsmly  ita  own,  and 
which,  constitntcd  ita  raai  aopenDiiiy*  We  would 
hm  hope  thai  our  pEeseut  qoem  may  attaizfe  the 
green  oLi  age  of  Eliz^eth,  who  after  she  wis  turned 
seventy  went  ant  ndrng  and  htmtiBg.  jiisl  as  if  she 
wexe  sereD-and^weiity.  In  eonekumoiiL  we  say,  that  if 
the  aabaaqoent  TQinmes  be  executed  with  the  mat- 
eniacy,.  judgment^  and  thoHmgh  ■astery  of  the 
aobjoAdiiThTedinthe  first;  *'The  Bottanoe  ol  the 
Peerage  "  w^  be  a  TafaiaUe  addition  to  onr  Hteimtiae, 
and  indispensafaie  m  a  cenuaentary  qd,  and  anitnalnd 
illoatratian  of,  thehutoiy  of  Enghiad.  The  poitnit 
of  Waiter  Devereoz,  firat  Eaii  of  Essex,  prefixed  to 
this  vohme,  is  a  strikiD^  and  chara^risye  {netan. 
Hie  engraving  is  rmj  well  exeeated..  We  hope  the 
next  wduBe  will  not  be  long-  befiDre  it  makes  its 
appeamnoe;. 

— -♦ — 

SIR  THEODOBE  BfiOUGHTON.' 

Umdes  this  title  Mr.  AmiDa  has  paodnoad  yet  another 
novel  from  that  ferdle  hookrSttking'  sMcUne,  his 
fanuB.  The  SOB  of  Giorgias,  king  of  Phi^giii)  possessed 
the  gilt  of  eoonrerting  every,  thin^^  he  eonld  lay  his 
hands  upon  into  gokl :  if  nunonr  speaks  tmly,  the 
anthorof  ''Ehzenstein,"  ""The  Conviat,"  snd  half  a 
libnry  besides,  ia  endowed  with  aaonewhat  analegoBs 
power;  oid^theae(piisitions/(*SQnqaeBta,f'  wehaUeve, 
IB  the  tenn.  MooBsiear  Damas  applies  to  such  osptmed 
waifs  and  straya  of  litKatore)  of  tiiis  msdem  Midas 
are  &at  tEaaafomied  into  three^vdnme  nevefe,  in  the 
eoojae  of  the  alchymicai  pRicess.  Shall  we  be  deemed 
an&iiiy  severe,  if  we  hijat  oar  opmien  iiiat,  like  tlie 
bahblBig^  reeda  nnvisely  selected  sa  confidants  by  the 
barberof  the  Phrygian  monarch,  t^e  leaves  of  Ihegoldaa 
legends  in  qnestion  occaaaonally  pubhah  to  thewmid 
a  oirtain  &tal  seeret  f  The  "  oonqnest"  upon,  which 
tiie  wock  now  before  an  is  foonded,  seema  to  ns 
scasoel^  worth  the  tronhlB  of  achieving,  being  none 
other  than  the  weU-faMMOi  story  of  Sir  Thoodoaias 
Boughton^  of  Lawford  Hall,  who  waa  sipposed  to 

(n  sir  Theodore  Brougtafoo ;  or.  Laurel  Water.    By  Gv  P.  R. 
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have  besD  poiaoned  I7  Captain  DencUan,  his  gnardian 
and  brotiierin-law^  by  eaahanging  a  battle  of  Tuedimne 
for  one  of  lamel  water,^  wfaith  ho  bed  pimoualy 
dbtOled  wiA  that  intent ;  for  which  crime  Dondlan 
waa  tried  and  axeontedl  Far  ivnmm  leaaonsi  how- 
erer,  into  which  he  enters  folly  in  fasi  prefaee,  Mr. 
Jamea  oemea  to  the  fdlowing  oonohisiona :— First, 
there  was  no  sufficient  proof  that  Sir  Theodoains 
Bonghton  died  by  pouon  at  all;  aeoondly,  that  if  he 
did  die  bj  poiaon,  there  ia  no  proof  that  it  was  lanrd 
water ;  tiurdly^  that  if  he  did  die  by  poison,,  and  that 
poKon  waa  laurel  water,  therewaa  not  sulSflientevidenoe 
toshow  tiiat  Gaptaia  DoneUan  administered  it,  <urpot 
it  in  his  way  for  tiw  poipoae  of  proonring  bio  death. 
Ia  ipite  of  these  dednations,  Mr.  James  does  not 
scttempt  to  earry  ont  his  own  views  in  the  nse  he  makes 
of  the  stnry,  whiofa  is  mmpkj  that  of  a.  string  whereoBi 
to  hang  the  ehaneters  and  incidents  of  a  moderB.niVveL 
These,,  aibvnng  for  theneeasaaxy  ^aage  in  names  and 
places  remind  aa  forcibly  of.tfae  last  dozmLor  two  ef 
Mr.Jsmes'swQricB.  WehafretheBaanLhigh'priBcipled, 
gentiema&ly,  tepid  yonng  num^  nd^ieEaboiT&the  middle 
height,  bat  d^gantly  formed  and  exactly  five-and- 
tweaty,  lor  hero,— ^wha  talks  about  "the  soft  aerial 
perapaetcre  of  memny,"  and  the  i'' irrevooahLe  fiat  of 
fste^*'  m  a  hero  dumld  do,--j^tehes  head  foremost 
mta  love  with  the  hesame  on  the  slightest  poasihle 
proTOcatifBi, — Elands  virtue  and  rebukes  vice  throng 
the  first  two.TeluiBeB,-*^hams  dead  through  half  the 
^ird,  with  snoh  innoaent  transpareney  that  any  read^ 
out  of  his  8peDi]^g4)eok  would  see  through  him  at  a 
gbnci^-HBid  very.  ofatigiBglf  revives  at  the  mid-up, 
to  maary  the  heroine  vrith  a  cheerful  resignatioa, 
which  it  is  toadung  tapemse;  We  have  the  usual 
heroine,  made  te  mateh^who^Uke  all  our  author's  young 
bdies,  is  so  kttlab^  anxions  to  fulfiljier  misaicu  that 
she  scarcely  waits  to  be  asked,  and  who,  having  by  looks 
and  aighs,  if  not  in*  aetoal  words,  tokL  her^love  era  she 
baa  been  aoqnainted  far  three  daya  vrith  the  hero,  (by 
whom  she  is  aware  her  &ther  has  been  wounded  in  a 
duel,)  passes  throng  all  the  need&d  vicissitudes  of 
hope  and  fear,  jpy  and  doabt,  .dei^air  and  ecata^,  until, 
having  obtained  final  poasession  of  her  resuscitated 
lover,  sha  iadisiibly  daguerreotypes  hhn  on  her  heart, 
by  the  sn&bean  of  matrimony.  Besides  this  happy 
couple,  we  have  the  usual  funny  man,  (and  very  funny 
we  think  him,)  who  njoieea  in  the  name  of  Mi^ 
JtoncbiiBi,  and  tiie  alias  of  the  Ravenous  Crow,  and 
whose  vrit  oonsists  adely  in  the  repetition  and  inversion 
of  two  adjeolivefl  at  thread  of  every  speech: «.  ^.  "^  'The 
horae  feU«  and  roMed  upon  our  young|^iend«  which 
waa  both  painful  and  detrimental,  and  not  the  less 
detHwawtol  because  it  waa  paiiifttl,  nar  the  less  painful 
beeaase  it  was  detrimental.' "  " '  I  wish  it  could,'  said 
Major  Braodrum  with  a  sly  smil^  '|but  it  is  an 
impoztsnt  and  troublesome  aflEsii;  and  not  the  leas 
trouUesome  because  it  is  in^iortant,  nor  the  less 
important  because  it  is  troublesome.' "  " '  I  lent  him 
a  hundred  guineasinto  the  baigain,  which  he  was  to 
pay  at  the  same  tfane,  but  he  has  done  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  which  is  disfaononiable  and  unfrioidly ; 
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and  not  the  less  dishonourable  becanse  it  is  unfriendlj, 
nor  the  less  unfriendly  because  it  is  dishonourable.' " 
Of  him  we  will  only  say,  that  if  he  were  less  like 
Bagnal  Daly,  in  Lever's  "  Knight  of  Qwynne,"  he 
would  be  more  original,  and  that  if  he  were  more 
original,  he  would  be  less  like  Bagnal  Daly ;  and  for 
Mr.  James's  sake  we  hope  we  have  said  something 
very  droll. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  seeonda  donna, — an  unfor- 
tunate young  lady,  the  whipping  girl  of  the  book,  who 
is  persecuted  by  adverse  fortune  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  three  volumes,  until  at  the  end  of  the  last 
chapter  she  is  rewarded  by  being  happily  united  to  a 
virtuous  highwayman.  This  amiable  "  minion  of  the 
moon,"  who  because  he  is  a  colonel  is  not  the  less  a 
highwayman,nor  the  less  a  highwayman  because  he  is 
a  colonel,  (we  are  enamoured  of  that  mode  of  expres- 
sion) is,  to  our  poor  thinking,  about  the  most  interesting 
personage  in  the  whole  book,  being  an  extremely  well- 
drawn,  and,  we  believe,  for  the  time  of  day,  not  an 
unnatural  character ;  but  we  confess  to  a  weakness  for 
fascinating  highwaymen.  In  addition  to  these,  we 
have  the  usual  proportion  of  benevolent  old  men 
who  turn  out  to  be  millionnaire  uncles  exactly  at  the 
right  moment,  astute  lawyers  who  affect  singularity, 
and  work  the  necessary  le^machineiy  of  the  book, 
weak  mothers,  jovial  fathers  and  a  sufficiency  of 
greater  and  less  villains.— All  these  worthy  gentiy 
make  love  to  each  other,  quarrel,  rob,  become  the 
acting  and  suffering  parties  in  no  less  than  three 
separate  horse-whippings,  and  are  the  victims  of  a  fire, 
a  fever,  an  abduction,  two  highway  robberies,  a  ship- 
wreck, and,  strange  tx)  say  in  a  book  of  Mr.  James's, 
only  one  murder,  and  that  a  very  little  one,  quite  at 
the  end  of  the  third  volume ;  and  this  brings  us  back 
to  the  point  whence  we  set  out,  viz.  the  unfortunate 
Sir  Theodore  Broughton  and  the  laurel  Water. 

Whether  the  author  has  adhered  strictly  to  facts  in 
his  sketch  of  the  young  baronet,  we  are  unable  to  say, 
having  only  a  general  remembrance  of  the  stoiy  as  we 
originally  heard  it ;  but  as  a  work  of  art  the  character 
appears  to  us  unnatural.  A  lad  of  nineteen,  weak, 
but  amiable  in  disposition,  who  is  introduced  to 
the  reader  pausing  in  the  act  of  plucking  a  blue-bell 
to  address  the  flower  in  the  following  terms,  **  Nay, 
bloom  on,  why  should  I  condemn  you  ?to  wither 
before  your  time?"  and  who  proses  sentiment-and- 
water  with  the  heto  in  a  strain  which  does  infinite 
credit  to  his  morality,  is  suddenly  taken  vicious,  and 
in  obedience  to  a  hmt  thrown  out  by  his  profiigate 
servant,  insults  a  virtuous  young  lady  (the  whipping 
girl)  in  an  inn  passage,  goes  to  bed  in  a  state  of 
intcncication^  and  becomes  a  complete  reprobate  from 
that  moment.  There  is,  no  doubt,  truth  in  the 
adage,  "C^  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  eouie** — 
the  &st  step  in  vice  crosses  a  barrier,  which  once 
overpast,  the  downward  course  is  rapi(^  but  not 
so  rapid  as  Mr.  James  has  delineated  it.  Men 
do  not  become  entirely  good  or  evil  at  once:  we 
have  little  faith  in  sudden  conversions  of  any  kind; 
but  in  a  sudden  change  from  passive  amiability  to 


active  and  deliberate  vice,  peraevered  in  in  spite  of  the 
undisguised  censure  of  his  associates,  (for  even  the 
magnanimous  highwayman  reads  him  a  lecture  on  his 
unmanly  conduct ;) — ^m  such  a  change  we  profess  our 
utter  disbelief.  It  may  be  urged  that  we  rather 
overstate  the  case,  that  Sir  Theodore  is  led  on  step  by 
step,  and  that  although,  having  once  engaged  in  the 
pursuit,  his  obstinacy  will  not  allow  him  to  relinquish 
it,  he  is  constantly  a  prey  to  feelings  of  compunction; 
in  reply  to  whidi  we  would  ask  whether,  after  the 
moment  in  which  hei^^t  insults  Kate  Maloohn  in 
the  inn  at  Dunstable,  he  performs  any  one  right  action? 
whether  every  step  he  takes  does  not  advance  him  still 
farther  along  the  path  of  evil?  and  whether  his  feelings 
of  compunction  are  not  rather  produced  by  the  shame 
of  detection  than  by  the  more  beneficial  workings  of 
penitence? 

Contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  and  rather  oddly  m 
a  story  the  main  interest  of  which  (we  are  speaking  of 
the  true  history,  not  of  the  novel)  Ues  in  its  catar 
strophe,  Mr.  James  devotes  but  little  space  or  labour 
to  the  murder  and  its  consequences.     DoneUan,  or 
Donovan,  as  he  is  called  in  the  novel,  is  represented  as 
a  common-place  scoundrel,  a  gentleman  as  to  his  birth 
and  manners,  who,  so  long  as  he  can  keep  up  appear- 
ances in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  is  careless  what  means  ; 
are  made  use  of  to  obtain  his  object ;  which,  as  he  is 
the  next  heir,  is  simply  to  get  Sir  Theodore  out  of  the 
way,  before  he  comes  into  his  property.   He  naturally 
tries  fair  means  first,  altho'  the  fair  means  of  such  a 
man  as  Donovan  are  not  perhaps  those  which  we  should 
so  designate :  accordingly,  he  despatches  his  ward  to 
London  to  see  a  little  of  life,  and  sow  his  wild  oats ; 
in  the  course  of  which  unprofitable  operation  he 
entertains  a  vague  hope  that  the  sower  may  also  get 
himself  deposited  in  the  bosom  of  mother  earth ;  no 
improbable  consummation   in  the    days   when  the 
gentleman  highwayman  who  allowed  you  to  ransom 
your  life  with  your  money  on  Shooter's  HiU,  was  as 
likely  as  not  to  render  the  investment  a  very  unsafe 
one  by  quarrelling  with  you  at  the  gaming  table  in  the 
purh'eus  of  St.  James's,  where  you  sought  to  repair 
your  losses,  and  pinking  you  with  a  small  sword  in  the 
newest  French  fashion,   before   breakfast   the   next 
morning  at  the  back  of  Montague  House. 

Provokingly  enough  for  Captain  Donovan,  however, 
these  fair  means  fail,  and  he  finds  himself  compelled 
either  to  throw  up  the  game,  or  attempt  stronger 
measures ;  accordingly,  he  applies  himself  to  chemical 
studies,  distils  the  laurel  water,  and does  not  ad- 
minister it,  for  at  the  last  moment  his  heart  fails  him. 
Sir  Theodore's  profligate  servant,  however,  having 
quarrelled  with  his  master,  and  burning  to  revenge 
himself,  guesses  Donovan's  intentions,  tests  the 
poison  on  a  cat,  and  substitutes  it  for  a^  phial  of 
medicine:  thus  the  catastrophe  is  brought  about. 
Donovan,  arrested  on  suspicion,  is  tried,  oouvicted  on 
the  circumstantial  evidence,  and  executed. 

We  have  commented  freely  on  the  faults  of  this 
book ;  it  now  remains  for  us  to  point  out  some  of  its 
redeeming  qualities.      Starting  with  the   drawback 
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which  must  necessarily  weaken  the  interest  of  a  wori^ 
in  idiich  the  author  "  conquers"  instead  of  inventing 
his  plot,  viz.  that  the  reader  knows  at  the  beginning 
how  the  tale  will  end,  Mr.  James  has  contrived  to 
render  his  story  interesting.  Again,  as  it  has  the 
fiaults,  so  it  has  many  of  the  virtnes  of  its  predecessors ; 
there  is  the  same  high  and  delicate  sense  of  honour, 
the  same  excellent  principles,  the  same  bright  and 
happy  spirit  by  which  the  sunshine  of  his  own  mind 
is  reflected  in  that  of  the  reader,  which  have  rendered 
the  earlier  works  of  this  writer  so  deservedly  popdar. 

To  realise  a  year's  income  by  writing  a  thousand  of 
the  skeleton  pages  of  a  modem  novel  is  doubtless  a 
strong  temptation,  but  Mr.  James  will  do  well  to 
reflect  whether,  even  as  a  matter  of  policy,  it  is 
expedient  to  multiply,  ad  injimtum,  tame  and  feeble 
copies  of  those  more  vigorous  productions  of  an 
unhacknied  imagination,  by  which  he  originally  gained 
his  wdl-meiited  £ame.  l^t  this  b  not  the  first  time 
such  unpleasant  but  kindly  intended  truths  have  met 
his  ear,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extracts. 

" '  Upon  my  life!  here  are  four  or  five  pages  devoted 
to  a  description  of  a  very  common,  old  fashioned 
country  inn !  Was  there  ever  such  a  tiresome  fellow 
inthevorld!'" 

** '  That  is  the  worst  of  James's  books;  he  is  so  fond 
of  long  descriptions.' " 

" '  I  always  skip  the  descriptions  in  your  books, 
papa."' 

" '  I  always  skip  the  love.' " 

"Very  wdl,  dear  reader;  very  well,  dear  critic;  very 
well,  dear  children:  whoever  skips  anything,  omits 
that  which  was  not  written  without  an  object ;  loses 
an  emotion  or  a  fact,  and  will  in  the  end,  perhaps,  be 
obliged  to  turn  back  because  he  does  not  understand 
the  story  which  he  has  been  running  after  so  eagerly." 

Despite  the  awful  warning  contained  in  this  last 
sentence,  we  confess  we  are  often  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  readers,  critics,  and  children,  and  skip  the 
long  descriptions. 

There  are  many  minor  improbabilities  in  the  novel 
before  us ;  but  our  limits  forbid  us  to  do  more  than 
gknce  at  one  or  two  of  those  which,  struck  us  most 
forcibly.  For  example,  a  trial  of  skill  between  the 
Eavenous  Crow  and  Colonel  Lutwich,  the  mag- 
nanimous highwayman,  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the 
tomahawk  over  the  small  sword.  They  are  taking 
their  ease  and  a  magnum  of  claret  at  the  Black  Dog, 
at  Stratton,  when  the  Crow  stakes  a  guinea  that  he 
will  disarm  the  colonel  in  five  minutes.  A  tomahawk 
not  being  attainable,  he  rings  the  bell  for  a  hateket 
and  a  pair  of  sUppers,  and  the  "  monomachia,"  as  he 
is  pleased  to  call  it,  bq^^ins.  But  we  will  let  Mr.  James 
speak  for  himself:  — 

"With  easy  grace  and  a  light  confident  smile 
his  adversary  (the  Colonel)  took  his  position  at  the 
other  end  (^  the  room,  drew  his  sword,  and  phiced 
himself  in  an  attitude  of  attack.  It  was  evident  from 
the  very  first  movements  that  he  was  a  master  of  his 
weapon ;  but  while  the  landlady  and  her  maidens 
exclaimed,  'Why,  surely  they  are  not  going  to  fight 


really?*  and  Sir  Theodore  Broughton  ventured  to 
remonstrate  in  a  low  tone  against  such  dangerous 
pastime,  Major  Brandrum  oooUy  placed  his  watch 
upon  the  table,  saying,  'Five  minutes,  you  know, 
Colonel;  now  begm.  Mark  the  watch.  Sir  Theodore.' 

"  Thus  dared.  Colonel  Lutwitch  advanced  cautiously 
upon  his  adversary,  made  a  feint,  and  then  a  lunge;  but 
his  blade  was  instantly  met  by  the  hatchet,  and  parried 
successfully.  A  little  mortified,  and  a  little  pnzaded,  for 
he  did  not  i^^parently  wish  to  hurt  his  opponent,  the 
younger  gentleman  lunged  again,  and  then  again,  but 
still  the  hatchet  met  him ;  till  at  length,  both  becom- 
ing more  eager,  their  movements  grew  rapid;  the 
hatchet  and  the  sword  flashed  about  in  every  direction ; 
and  spinning  round  upon  his  heel,  like  a  dancer  in  a 
ballet,  while  his  weapon  whirled  round  and  round  him, 
dazzling  the  eyes  that  attempted  to  foUow  it,  the 
Ravenous  Crow  seemed  not  alone  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Cherokee,  but  actually  to  have  eyes  in  the  back 
of  his  head,  for  wherever  the  lunges,  now  become  fierce 
and  rapid,  seemed  likely  to  strike  him,  there  the  in- 
variable hatchet  met  them,  and  turned  them  aside. 
The  landlord  laughed,  the  women  screamed,  and  Sir 
Theodore  Broughton  sat  in  wonder  and  terror,  till  at 
length,  with  a  fiend-like  whoop,  the  Indian  sprang  upon 
his  adversary,  seized  his  right  hand,  and  both  rolled 
over  upon' the  floor  together;  but  the  sword  was  in 
Major  Brandrum's  grasp,  and  with  another  yell  that 
shook  the  whole  house,  he  waved  the  hatchet  over  his 
opponent's  head." 

Had  the  chief  actor  in  this  scene  been  the  immortal 
"Widdicome,"  and  the  venue  laid  at  Astley's,  we 
should  have  delighted  in  a  description  so  true  to 
(circus)  nature ;  but  as  a  real  bond  fide  transaction, 
dalming  the  same  degree  of  belief  which  we  accord  to 
the  moral  doings  of  the  good  young  hero,  or  the  tender 
sighings  of  his  inflammable  lady-love,  we  consider  it 
in  the  highest  degree  forced  and  improbable. 

Again,  a  plot  is  conceived  by  Sir  Theodore  and  his 
myrmidons,  for  the  abduction  of  that  foot-ball  of 
fortune,  the  unlucky  Kate  Malcolm,  which  being  over- 
heard by  the  benevolent  highwayman,  is  by  his  means 
frustrated.  Having  a  slight  previous  acquaintance  with 
the  damsel,  and  a  supernatural  presentiment  that  it  is 
her  mission  to  reform  him,  he  represents  to  her  the 
advisability  of  taking  shelter  for  the  night  at  a  hunting- 
box  which  he  happens  to  possess  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity: she  consents,  and  they  pass  a  delightful  evening 
together ;  the  robber  discoursing  eloquently  upon  men 
and  things,  facts  and  feelings,  and  his  fair  guest 
behaving  as  though  to  make  tea  for  a  pleasant  thief 
had  been  the  aim  and  end  of  her  existence.  A  butler's 
wife,  purveyed  to  ensure  the  respectabilities,  breaks  up 
the  teie-a-tete  by  arriving  with  a  bed-room  candle,  the 
robber  votes  for  an  early  breakfast,  and  they  part  for 
the  night.  At  seven  the  following  morning,  the  young 
lady  makes  her  appearance,  (we  wish  young  ladies  out 
of  novels  could  be  persuaded  to  foRow  such  a  laudable 
example,  though  perhaps,  were  the  same  inducement 
held  out  to  them,  even  this  mijght  be  accomplished,) 
and  is  rewarded  for  her  punctuality  by  receiving  on  the 
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spot  aa  tSkr  i3f  tiie  iumd  ad  hmci  df  tin  h%ftnn^ 
kero,  whom  sheraooepts  without  a  aomoA's  haritiition. 
Or  otker  specbmsn,  ondivie  ksve  done.  At  the  Tety 
beginning  «f  the  firat  tolonie,  befoie  the  will  is  miie, 
and  ^en  G^)tain  Done^eaa  fa%  beliefes  himself 
seeoffe  of  the  pnropert j,  he  is  ktrodooed  stvdfpng  a 
book  on  botaflj-^^delinte  forediadowiiigof  the  laurel 
leaf  cstastiopiie^  more  tubUe  t^an  probable.  Asmredly 
Mr.  Jaons  is  great  at  touches  of  natme.  In  oandiiaiiQB 
we  beg  ixxAr  that  gen^naa  one  little  bit  <^  advioe: 
the  next  time  be  is  dniren  by  poverty  of  inientian  to 
"oonifaer^'  the  plot  df  a  novet  let  him  beearefiil  to 
selecta  stoiywhich  has  not,  as  in  the  present  instanGO, 
been  loedalieadj for  a  simikr  purpose.  Anjreadernot 
satisfied  with  Mr.  James's  wosimt^  may  stndy  the 
history  of  Sir  Tlieodosins  Bongkton  by.readiBg  Mia. 
Thoimon's  mofing  novel,  entitled  "Widows  and 
Widowws." 


ROLLO  AND  HIS  IIACE.« 

Had  this  work  reoeived  a  name  commensutate  with 
its  merits  it  would  haye  slipped  quietly  enough  into 
oblivion.  It  would  har^e  been  sent  out  in  ev^  book 
box  from  the  libraries,  and  for  a  sbati  tam^  perhajps, 
an  easly  letom  would^haire  been  requested.  It  would 
have  formed  past  of  the  litter  of  the  dzawing-^oom 
table.  Men  would  have  left  the  book  uaepened. 
Women,  those  who  make  lions  and  unmake  them, 
would  have  been  charmed  widi  the  dedjoation.  But 
if  they  had  Tead  on»  they  would  have  been  willing  to 
tall  Mr.  Warbuiton  that  woman  is  vpt  to  prefer  as  a 
votive  offering,  originality,  to  compilation,  poetiy,  to 
prose,  the  outpourii^  of  a  heart,  to  the  piUezings  of 
a  book-fdielf .  Hiey  might  finally  have  thought  it 
rather  droll  that  a  gentlenum  shodd  parade  the  state 
of  his  heart^in  thepoefueto  suoh  haoks  of  a  eireolating 
libraiy  as  these;  talidxtg  of  places  eveiy  one  has  seen, 
and  histmries  evefyxme  has  read. 

The  exiraoidiaaiy  magniloquence  of  the  title,  how- 
ever, and  the  sedulousneas  rwith  which  the  nc(ke  of 
preparation  has  been  sounded,  has  doubtless  tempted 
many  to  look  into  the  book.  It  has  provoked  ns  to 
put  our  impressions  upon  seoord. 

Mr.  Warburton  makes  his  appearance  off  Treport5 
on  the  deck  of  %  British  yacht^  and  £rom  ihenae  ad- 
dresses to  uB  a  (coiqile  of  chiqiteEB  iqwn  Eu,  Louis 
Philippe,  our  own  Queen,  and  the  Teuton  raoe.  He 
labours,  as  if  no  one  had  ever  read  Tadtus,  to  prove 
the  undiluted  fact  of  the  superiority  of  thesehan^  sons 
of  the  North  to  the  miserable  zaces  they  displaced. 
He  erects  Bollo  into  a  demigod.  His  fdlowers  are 
"&e  aHe  of  Norwajr;*  "the  flower  of  the  Norwe- 
gian nobles,  the  chivaliy  of  Western  Soandinanda. 
They  sought  not  gold,  they  came  not  for  phmder; 
they  came  to  h^  the  foundations  of  empiie,  to  seek  a 
theatre  wheieon  to  work  out  the  great  destmy  for  which 
they  were  reserved.    To  BoUo  and  his  oempanions 

(1)  Rollo  and  hli  Evee ;  or,  the  Footstapi  of  th«  Nonnani.    By 
Acton  Warimitoiit  £14.  •JLondon :  Bsjitlvy.  T848. 


what  does  not  Baiope  owe !  Ttu^  were  the  feundns 
of  a  B0W  order,  the  order  of  gentiemen,  "&e.  From  all 
this  we  beg  to  dissent  RoUoimd  his  fottcsrers  were 
neither  mneh  better  nor  much  wnrae  thou !  any  other 
of  the  hoidei<which  the  teeming  North  had  for  so  kmg 
atime  sent  forth.  The  onfy  cnroomstmue  which  dis- 
tinguished RoUo's  depantune  from  Norwajf  was  that 
he  was  exiled,  aooerding  to  the  native  ehsonider 
8noiTo  (Haroldo  SagaEnsHariagnk),  loroat^  stealing. 
Neidier  was  he  chief  araoig  his  conntiymen.  So 
late  as  a-d.  900  the  Northmen  pnradfy  boast,  "We 
are  all  equal"  It  was  not  till  after  his  mairiage  to 
PqMBa  tbnt  he  wis  elected  leader,  and  determmed  to 
found  a  state  rather  than  lead  a  band  of  pirates. 

As  to  Ihis  mazriage,  bgr  the  bye,  Kr.  Warburton 
weaves  aaoft  tale  of  love,  which  as  oontrasted  with 
the  simple  truth  is  wordi  extractii^. 

"  In  Popaea,  the  daughter  of  Berenger,  Connt  of  Bessino,  ^ 
Rollo  met  his  first,  last  love.     From  that  hour  {teste  , 
Warburton)  tlrair  hearts  never  fidtered'  in  mutual  loyalty. 
And  hece  is  the  grave  of  RoUo  1     But^    O  time  and 
change  I— where  is  Popaaa  Bleeping? 

**Soon  afterwards  CharleR  offered  Kollo  the  hand  of 
his  daughter  Gisla  (or  Giselle)  and  required  only  in  le- 
tnm  that  Bollo  should  be  baptised  and  offer  homage  for 
his  province  as  a  fief  of  the  crown." 

Then  says  ISLt.  Warburton — 

**  Haid  was  it  for  the  pride  of  his  spirit  to  pat  bis 
own  within  the  hands  of  Charles,  and  repeat  the  words 
of  homage  to  him  as  a  chief;  but  harder  far,  for  it 
touched  the  truth  of  his  soul,  to  place  them  within  the 
hands  of  Oharleft^  daughter  to  ta!ke  the  vow  of  fealty  to 
Oiala  as  a  wife  while  bis  heart  was  in  Popaea's  keeping. 
.  .  ,  .  Few  political  marriages  are  fortunato.  This  of 
Bollo  and  Gisla  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  With 
all  truth  and  honour  Bollo  kept  his  vow,  but  the  heart 
that  was  Popeea's  he  could  not  share  with  her.  That  1 
noble  being  (1)  In  loving  couhl  net  but  folfil  what  Lorenio 
de  Medici  has  well  said  to  be  the  conditions  of  an  ex- 
alted affeetiott,  'to  love  but  one,  and  to  love  that 
one  always.'  And  so  their  union  was  not  happy.  Ere 
long  Giselle  died.  Need  I  say  that  Bollo  afteruKtrda 
married  Popasal  She  bore  him  a  son  who  ancoeeded  to 
the  dukedom,  William  minamed  Longsword*" 

This  is  all  very  pretty.  But  it  is  sad  twaddle, 
besides  beii^  not  quito  true.  The  real  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  [Bollo  married  Popsea  very  soon  after 
he  had  made|her7acquaintance  by  killing  her  father. 
Orderic  Vital,  in  his  Histoire  de  Norma^tie,  says — 

"  II  asst^gea  Sayeaz  et  s^n  eB^MUt%  tea  B^rsager  qui 
en  4tait  Comte,  et  prit  pour  epouse  sa  fille  Poipa,  dont 
il  out  Goillanme  sumomm6  Longue-^pde.** 

Now  William  Longsw<H!d  was  assassinated  in  ▲.!>. 
943,  aged  ^,  and  it  was  mot  till  aj).  1000  that  Bollo 
Bunied  QiseUe,  and  he  wedded  Pbptta  very  mndi  as 
Napoleon  did  Josephine.  Gisella  died  of  griefs  and  the 
Norman  ''gentleman"  puhhely  eieci^ed.two  olfieers 
whom  Gharies  sent  to  inquire  into  h^  fato. 

We  must  add  a  knr  lines  from  Sianmndi,  vol  iii. 
p.  3S6,  as  to  ^  sqpreme  gentkneseof  thenaildBollQ, 
who  with  his  oompantona  ''hated  the  sword':" — 

*'I1  traiia  les  provinces  qull  parooundt  avec  une 
croantCe  ino«il6;   sea  ^onnaads  briUdent  ks  ^glises. 
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les  pMnM,  ei  de  tout*  la  poimlation, 
n^pugutoat  qot  let  femiiies  qalU  emmenoient 
captiTes.** 

But  Bollo  and  las  Normally  thoo^  thej  did  bum 
cliiirahea  and  maaaacre  priests,  eageily  adopted  Chna> 
tiaait/,  and  Mr.  Warbiiiton  kokiB  on  tiieia  with  an 
eft  d  gmt  hfotat  for  ao  doing.  Bat  EoUo  did  no 
luare  Qum.  evaij  Norman  oiuef tan  did  ckr  was  ready 
to  do  if  Jie  oonld  gain  anything  by  it.  In  this  manner, 
under  Louis  le  Debonniaro  wad  hia  snocessors,  many 
I  aopiired  lands  in  Ftkaittd,  and  numy  under  Alfred 
i    inKngiand 

Hie  Unr  in  Kottiaiidy  ia  the  most  readaUe  part  of 
I  Mr.  Warfanrton'a  book  ;  it  is  neither  so  good* nor  so 
bad  as  to  prarokB  cntieisttu  There  is  very  little  of  it, 
howeier;  and  what  there  is  was  no  more  wanted  than 
a  tour  in  MidcHeaex.  No  one  but  a  woman  or  a 
huiaouiBi  shonld  wcite  IkDme  toora.  The  authors  of 
Eothee,  or  Vanity  1^,  might  be  tnistedin  Normandy'; 
bat  the  author  of  Eollo  and  his  Bmx  must  go  farther 
aieU  than  t^^^to^^V  or  Grand  Cairo  for  his  next 
,  booL 

The  remainder  of  the  work  is  made  up  of  little  bits 

['  upon  the  Nerman  style  of  arckitecture,  which  we 

n^ght  have  been  ^MBted  after  Mr.  Gaily  Knight  and 

:!  Dr.  WbeweU;   fdrty^Mld  pages  are  dlevoted  to  the 

i  Noratfuain  Sksily,  a  twice  toki  tale ;  twenty-one  to  a 

life  of  Loais  Philippe  4  thirtytoanaooonntof  thewar 

inLa  Vend^ !!  and  finally,  aeyen  or  eight  to  Warren 

,.  HaatingiaU!  Were  ever  soizioiB  or  pastemore  innocently 

Ij  used .'  An  to  the  title  ^nduoh  ao  attracted  us,  we  hanre 

!  dene  Mr.  Warburton  some  injustice.    Por  such  a 

book,  JO  BOMie  ap,  the  choice  of  a  name  must  have  been 

no  easy  thiag.    "An  account  of  a  few  days  spent  in 

yonnimdy,  illustrated  by  copious  digieflsions  iqxm 

<   other  su^eeta;"  wcyaldhave  been  a  true,  but  not  a 

"taking"  prefix.     Mr.  Warburton  has  chosen  one 

that  is  *' taking;"  indeed.    Theie^are  certain  timber 

'<  booka  with  takii^  titles  which  aometimea  ornament 

!|  tile  upper  aheives  of  the  libraiy  in  a  countiy  house. 

I   TotheirBamafactttr«rswereconm)end"IloUoandhis 

ii  EaQe;or,theFoot8tepsoftheNonnans."  Thename,if 

'  not  the  book,  wiQthmby  receive  some  pndoi^ioBi  of 

'  its  natand  cmstence. 


BDrrOR'8  P08TSCMPT. 

BvnmsB  easflles  in  the  ur  is,  with  many  people, 
a  &Toarite  mode  of  employing  those  emissaries  of 
SatanycieiA*' boon  of  idleness."  Closely  akin  to  this 
aerial  pastime;  is  a  praetioe,  so  common  to  human 
nitire  that  we  bdieve  it  would  be  impossible  to  point 
out  angr  man,  womsi,  or  diikl,  properly  so  ealled,  (by 
vUoh  leatfictkm  wb  mean  to  except  those  little 
aaalgmalbw  of  lieA  and  Vlandbn  feoe  beloved  by 
tiie  mothers  of  Sngland,  whose  ways  are  milky,  and 
whose  manners,  engaging  as  they  are  popularly  con- 
sidered, appear  to  us  to  incline  a  little  too  much  to 
the  purely  natural  to  deserve  unqualified  approval,) 


who  has  net,  at  some  time  or  other,  indulged  in  it. 
The  practice  to  which  we  allude  is  that  of  forming 
vain  and  unattainable  wishes.  There  is  scarcely  an 
article  of  wouian's  gear  that  some  lover  tender  and 
true  (knowing  the  passion  for  dress  which  monopolizes 
the  heart  of  eveiy  damsel  unattached)  haa  not  wished 
to  become,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  society  and  affection 
of  his  mistvess.  With  this  class  of  wishes  we  have  no 
very  deep  sympathy,  considering  them  as  oom|kliments 
in  disguise,  and  valuing  them  accordingly.  Much 
rather  do  wc  agree  with  the  worthy  wbo  wished  he 

"Was  a  brewer*!  hone, 
One  quarter  of  the  yeart" 

his  object  in  this  Houyknkm  transformation  bdng  to 

**  Tun  hi*  bead  where  was  Jifs  tail, 
\l   And  drink  up  aH  the  beer.*' 

And  a  very  legitimate  object  we  consider  it ;  though 
Messrs.  Baicky  and  Perkins  would,  we  fear,  scarcely 
approve  of  their  horses  adopting  that  method  of  draw- 
ing beer. 

There  is  a  tale  on  record,  which  bean  sudi  intrinsic 
evidence  of  veracity,  that  we  ourselves  have  never 
though  of  doubting  it.  About  that  remarkable  and 
defiinte  period,  cnee-upon-a-time,  a  oertain  beneficent 
fairy  granted  an  elderiy  couple  in  faumbk  life  tliree 
wishes,  her  probable  design  being  to  keq>  them  thereby 
out  of  the  Union  workhouse.  Her  kind  intentions 
were,  however,  frustrated.  The  imagination  of  the  old 
woman,  a  true  daughter  of  Bve,  depicted  a  bkck- 
pndding--she  desired  it--and  clothing  her  wish  in 
words,  *'Lo!  a  pudding  smoked  upon  Uie  board." 
Her  husband,  suddenly  recalled  from  vision  of 
ermine  and  strawberry^leaves  by  Ws  wife's  folly, 
very  naturaDy  wished  the  pudding  wis  stuck  to 
the  end  of  ber  nose, — and  ere  ytu  coiid  mention 
Jack  Robinson,  so  it  was.  The  prospeot  of  gra- 
dually sinking  into  die  vale  of  yean  with  a  black 
pudding  immovably  adhering  to  the  tip  of  yonr  noae, 
ia  one,  few  women,  even  of  the  veiy  strongest  dass 
of  mind,  could  calmly  look  forward  ta.  doopatra 
might  have  done  it  but  for  her  vanity.  Semiramia 
would  have  dreaded  the  dimiiHLtion  of  her  political 
influence.  Elizabeth  of  Hungaiy,  conviaeed  that  the 
bbck  pudding  lay  in  the  path  of  duty,  wouM  cer- 
tainly have  attempted  it,  and  aflbrded  a  new  and 
totrildng  incident  for  the  Saint's  Thigedy.  Mis.TroUope 
would  have  been  tortured  by  a  constant  desire  to  eat  it 
with  onions  and  bottled  porter,  in  order  to  describe  the 
repaat  minutely  in  her  next  novel.  The  only  woman  who 
oould  and  would  have  pmb  through  with  it,  we  bdiere 
to  be  Miss  Martineau,  and  for  her  sake  we  regret 
that  so  signal  an  opportunity  of  proving  herself  above 
all  feminiue  weaknesses  is  never  likely  to  be  afforded 
ber.  The  elderly  cottager  in  question,  only  too  pain- 
fully conscious  of  her  inability  for  the  situation, 
appealed  to  her  husband's  affection ;  and  their  united 
wishes  prevailing,  the  pudding  detached  itself  from 
its  strange  resting-place,  and  was  devoured  with  much 
ffwio  by  the  worthy  couple,  who  seem  to  have  been 
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superior  to  any  little  piejodioes  which  "  iet  antecedent*' 
of  the  evening  repast  might  have  su^^ested  to  more 
fastidious  minds.  The  ill  use  made  of  her  bounty 
appears  to  have  disgusted  the  good  fairy,  for  we  do 
not  find  her  or  any  of  her  kindred  affording  such 
faeitities  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  in  the  present  day.  But  the  wish  of  all 
others,  with  which  in  this  lovely  season  we  sympathize 
most  cordially,  is  that  of,  we  believe,  Haynes  Bailey- 
yes,  reader,  absurd  as  it  may  appear  to  you,  we  would 
fain  be  a  butterfly ;  that  is,  we  would  fain,  preserving 
our  own  identity,  assume  the  external  form  and 
proportions  of  a  butterfly, — sport  wings,  and 
eschew  waistcoats,— take  to  down,  and  dispense 
with  broad  doth, — ^inaword,  exchange  our  outward 
man  for  an  outward  insect.  Only  fancy  !  how  glo- 
rious it  would  be  in  the  early  dawn  of  a  bright 
summer  morning,  to  rise,  not  exactly  with  the  lark, 
— ^for  that  feathered  vocalist,  who,  like  Jenny  Lind, 
goes  up  80  very  high,  might  consider  we  were 
taking  a  liberty  by  intruding  upon  his  exalted  sta- 
tion, and  hint  his  opinion  by  breakfasting  on  us; 
— ^to  spring  from  our  moss-rose  bed,  wash  our  an- 
tenna  in  a  dew-drop  (no  shaving),  dispatch  some- 
thing minute  and  ethereal  by  way  of  tea  and  bread- 
and-butter,  and  begin  the  day's  amusement.  Ah! 
that  "roving  for  ever  from  flower  to  flower,"  very 
pretty  pastime,  on  my  word!  and  the  "kissing  all 

buds  tiiat  are  pretty  and  sweet"— pleasant,  but 

no,  no/ wrong  in  a  butterfly — ^it  is  his  proper  busmess, 
his  mission,  his  "  vocation,  Hal,"  the  aim  and  end  of 
his  ephemeral  existence.  Then  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  wearied  with  the  pursuit  of  Beauty  under  her 
thousand  flower-shapes,  conceive  reclining  in  the  bell 
of  a  water  lily,  and  shaded  by  the  fragrant  petals, 
gazing  up  into  the  pure  blue  sky,  soothed  by  the 
murmurs  of  the  rippling  stream.  How  entirely  at 
such  a  moment  should  we  forget  the  gnawing  cares 
and  deeper  sorrows  of  life !  and  musing  dreamily  on 
well-loved  faces  of  gentle  friends,  the  young,  the  true, 
the  loyal-hearted,  whom  absence  cannot  estrange,  nor 
death  deprive  us  of,  save  for  a  time,  think  that  though 
their  path  on  earth  may  indeed  be  apart  from  ours, 
we  may  hope  to  meet  again  in  that  distant  spirit-land, 
so  apUy  symbolized  by  the  calm  blue  arch  above  us, 
which  would  not  be  perfect  heaven  were  those  loved 
faces  wanting.  Eeader,  what  say  you— have  butter- 
flies such  day-dreamings  ? 

But  the  mention  of  your  name,  dear  reader,  has 
aroused  us  to  the  recollection,  that  just  at  present  we 
are  not  a  butterfly,  but  an  editor,  (we  cannot  imagine 
a  much  greater  ccmtrast !)  and  that  you  are  expecting 
us  to  attend  to  our  duty;  we  will  do  so  without 
farther  preamble. 

We  must  apologise  to  the  admirers  of  the  Oxford 
Diary  for  the  very  short  portion  we  are  able  to  present 
to  them — in  August,  however,  we  shall  hope  to  be 
more  liberal 

Amongst  the  books  which  have  lately  come  under 
our  notice,  we  may  mention  the  "Artist's  MarriedLife," 
being  that  of  Albert  Durer,  translated  by  Mrs.  Stoddart 


from  the  Qerman  of  Leqmld  Scheffer.  As  a  transla- 
tion it  is  no  ordinary  production,  for  Scheffer's  ad- 
mirable imitation  of  middle-age  German  is  extremely 
difficult  to  render  into  equivalent  English ;  and  Mrs. 
Stoddart  has,  as  we  imagine,  satisfied  the  most  fasti- 
dious critic  on  this  point.  The  work  itself  is  in  the 
form  of  a  diary,  supposed  to  have  been  kept  by  the  re- 
nowned Numberger  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
It  unfolds  the  innumerable  subtle  causes  of  unhappiness 
which  spring  up  in  an  ill-assorted  union.  The  refined, 
delicate  spirit,  and  warm,  genial  nature  of  Durer,  were 
tortured  daily  by  contact  with  the  precise  hardness, 
and  the  irritable  disposition  of  his  beautiful,  but 
thoroughly  prosaic  partner.  Agnes  could  only  esti- 
mate Durer's  genius  by  what  it  would. fetch  in  the 
money  market ;  and  during  the  first  years  of  wedded 
life,  which  were  one  continued  struggle  with  poverty, 
the  artist's  warm  soul  was  chilled  by  the  cold,  un- 
sympathizing  wife,  who  was  unable  to  recognise  merit 
in  pictures,  or  fine  fancies  that  brought  in  no  money. 
We  recommend  this  work  to  our  readers,  in  the  full 
persuasion  that  they  will  thank  us  for  pointing  out  so 
rare  a  treat. 

The  "  Stumble  on  the  Threshold,"  by  Mary  Moles- 
worth,  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  short  career  of 
a  promising  young  man,  who  stumbled  on  the  threshold 
of  life,  over  a  challenge  and  a  court-martial,  and  who 
was  of  too  sensitive  a  nature  to  be  able  to  forget  in 
his  after  success  the  unfortunate  false  step  at  first. 
It  is,  we  believe,  Miss  (or  Mistress)  Molesworth's 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  of  literature ;  and,  judg- 
ing by  the  work  before  us,  which,  without  containing 
evidence  of  any  very  deep  or  original  thought,  b  fuU 
of  agreeable  matter  and  clever  writing,  we  pronounce 
her  a  promising  debutante. 

Lastly,  we  have  been  delighted  with  a  charming  little 
book  for  children,  entitled,  "  How  to  win  Love,  or 
Rhoda's  Lesson."  The  authoress,  Miss  Mulock,  is  a 
younglady  who  possesses  talents  which  only  require  de- 
velopement  to  entitle  her  to  a  very  high  place  among  the 
female  writers  of  the  day.  She  is  a  dose  and  accurate 
observer  of  men  and  things,  and  has  obtained  an  un- 
usual insight  into  that  complicated  mystery,  the 
human  heart.  Her  style  is  simple  and  graphic;  her 
characters  are  well  defined,  and  true  to  nature,  and  in 
the  pure  feeling  and  bright  happy  spirit  which  per- 
vade her  writings,  we  recognise  evidences  of  a  mind 
well  calculated  for  the  task  she  has  undertaken  in 
the  little  work  before  us,  viz.  to  teach  children  how, 
by  the  influence  of  a  sweet  unselfish  temper,  affec- 
tion may  be  gained  under  circumstances  apparently 
the  most  adverse.  We  strongly  recommend  the  work 
to  all  parents  and  guardians  plagued  with  the  care  of 
pugnacious  juveniles ;  and  if  they  like  to  read  and 
apply  the  moral  themselves,  so  much  the  better,  for, 
if  we  mistake  not,  there  are  a  great  many  grown-up 
boys  and  girls  who  would  be  none  the  worse  for  dili- 
gently taking  to  heart  "  Rhoda's  Lcssoil" 
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TERE-BATAN-SEBAI;  OB,  THETBAVELLERS. 

BT  MISS  PABJX)E. 

It  was  at  the  commenoement  of  tlie  glorious  spring 
of  1S3I,  that  Eeginald  Leslie  and  Henry  Drayton  left 
England,  for  the  purposes  of  travel ;  and  never  was 
an  European  tour  undertaken  by  two  individuals 
under  brighter  or  more  happy  auspices.  They  had 
been  college  chums,  and,  better  still,  firm  friends  for  a 
considerable  period;  had  read,  boated,  and  cricketed 
together ;  and  finally,  had  completed  their  academic 
career  with  honour  and  credit,  only  to  follow  up, 
in  the  bosom  of  their  respeetive  families,  a  friend- 
ship ^iiich  had  become  necessary  to  their  mutual 
happiness.  Moreorer,  Drayton  was  not  Icmg  ere  he 
discovered  that  Leslie  Grange  contained  a  second 
attraction  even  moi«  potent  than  its  heir,  albeit  he 
had  ever  been  the  veiy  beam-ideal,  in  his  eyes,  of  all 
that  was  manly  and  high-spirited;  and  in  truth  he 
might  well  be  forgiven,  for  Cdia  Leslie,  the  sister  of 
his  friend^was  lovdfy  both  in  mind  and  person ;  and 
while  he  listened  enraptured  to  her  dear  ringing 
hiughter,  or  her  sweet  voice  as  she  warbled  some  of 
the  simple  ballads  to  which  Englishwomen  alone  can 
give  their  pore  and  true  expression,  he  did  not  fail 
to  remark  the  rosy  lips  which  yielded  them  utterance, 
or  the  soft  beam  of  the  blue  eyes  by  which  their  charm 
was  doubled 

It  is  a  trite  and  received  axiom  that  ''love  is  blind;" 
but  the  figure  is  a  mere  faUacy,  or  pretty  women 
would  not  be  so  constantly  at  a  premium.  In  any  case 
it  is  certain  that  Drayton,  enthusiastic  and  imagina* 
tive  as  he  was,  would  ha?e  found  Miss  Leslie,  with  all 
her  accomplishments  and  fine  qualities,  much  less  at- 
tractive, had  they  been  illustrated  by  a  snub,  nose 
or  an  obliquity  of  vision^  Such,  however,  was  far 
from  being  the  case ;  and  as  the  prospects  of  Drayton 
were  highly  satisfactory  to  Sir  George  Leslie,  and  his 
suit  by  no  means  un]M]atable  to  Gelia^  they  became 
ere  long  acknowledged  lovers ;  but  both  were  still 
too  young  for  the  responsibilities  of  a  married  life,  and 
it  was  consequently  arranged  between  the  elders  of 
the  two  families  that  their  sons  should  travel  for  a 
couple  of  years,  during  which  time  a  correspondence 
might  be  kept  up  between  the  betrothed  lovers,  while 
at  its  termination  the  marriage  should  take  place. 

There  were,  under  these  circumstances,  many  tears 
shed  when  the  hour  of  parting  arrived.  Lady  Leslie 
wept  over  her  son :  and,  as  she  was  of  an  essentially 
nerYOus  temperament,  she  annoyed  and  distressed 
herself  by  the  anticipation  of  a  host  of  accidents  and 
adventures,  such  as  she  occasiomdly  read  of  in  sundiy 
books  of  travels ;  and  did  not  cease,  until  the  very 
moment  of  their  departure,  to  impress  upon  both  the 
young  men  a  thousand  precautions  impossible  to  be 
taken,  and  a  thousand  remedies  impossible  to  be 
applied.  But  all  this  was  done  so  kindly,  with  so 
much  matronly  grace  and  so  much  motherly  affection, 
that  they  listened  with  deference,  and  contrived  to 
leave  her  almost  happy  in  the  belief  that  her  instruc- 
tions would  be  followed  to  the  veiy  letter.    Poor 
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Celia  had  no  advice  to  offer ;  no  measures  to  reoom- 
mend ;  her  heart  was  steeped  in  tears.  Never  before 
had  she  known  sorrow ;  and  now  she  felt  bewildered 
by  the  intensity  of  the  trial.  At  one  moment  she 
wept  over  her  brother— her  only  one — ^the  pkymate 
of  her  girlhood,  and  the  friend  of  her  youth ;  in  the 
next  she  sank  sobbing  upon  the  shoulder  of  her  lover. 
She  seemed  to  live  a  year  in  that  one  long,  long  day. 

But  at  length  all  was  over :  the  last  whisper  had 
died  upon  the  lips  that  uttered  it ;  the  last  embrace 
had  been  given,  the  last  look  of  love  exchanged ;  the 
light  travelling  carriage  with  its  four  swift  posters 
whirled  from  the  door,  and  Celia  threw  herself  into  her 
mother^s  arms,  unable  to  sustain  unaided  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  grief. 

Woe  be,  in  all  such  cases,  to  those  who  are  left  be- 
hind !  The  happy  home  at  once  becomes  monotonous 
and  dreary.  There  is  nothing  in  long-accustomed  scenes 
to  relieve  the  tedium,  or  to  lighten  the  sting  of  separa- 
tion. The  very  rooms,  with  their  favourite  nooks  and 
comers,  compel  the  memory  to  a  tenacity  which  forbids 
comfort :  the  season-changes,  with  their  peculiar  sights, 
and  sounds,  and  scents,  are  full  of  busy  associations : 
regret  almost  grows  into  a  duty,  and  sorrow  into  a 
luxury,  for  the  forsaken ;  while  those  who  have,  on 
the  contrary,  abandoned  these  iares  and  penaies,  soon 
learn  to  replace  them  by  strange  gods,  and  to  bow 
the  knee  to  a  new  worship.  Every  hour  brings  its 
excitement,  and  its  novelty ;  the  thousand  trivialities 
which,  each  inconsequent  in  itself,  nevertheless  com- 
pose an  aggregate  that  operates  powerfully  upon  the 
mind,  tends  to  weaken  the  memories  of  the  past,  and 
to  knit  the  thoughts  to  the  present. 

Even  thus  it  was  with  our  two  young  friends.  Eirst 
came  the  whirl  of  London,  with  the  crowd  of  minor 
but  essential  preparations  for  their  long  absence;  then 
the  short  and  pleasant  passage  to  the  charming,  quaint 
old  city  of  Antwerp,  where  they  suddenly  found  them- 
selves  in  a  new  world.  Even  its  ugly  gates  and 
turrets  were  attractive  from  their  novelty.  The  tall 
gilt  crucifix  of  the  "  Place  de  Meir"  formed  of  the 
bronze  which  had  originally  composed  tho  statue  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  sculptured  by  GortelsdeMaiines, 
at  once  arrested  their  attention ;  enclosed  as  it  was  on 
all  sides  by  a  framework  of  picturesque  and  time- 
tinted  buildings,  where  roof  rose  above  roof,  and  gable 
intersected  gable;  while  in  the  distance,  masses  of  rich 
forest  timber  cut  darkly  against  the  sky,  above  the 
summits  of  a  range  of  majeatic  residences.  The 
cathedral  was,  however,  the  great  object  of  their 
curiosity ;  and  amply  did  it  repay  the  interest  which  it 
had  excited,  with  its  elaborately  carved  galleries,  and 
its  graceful  tower  rising  up  four  hundred  and  sixt^-six 
feet  from  the  ground;  its  gloriously-carved  pulpit  and 
confessional,  its  immortal  paintings,  and  its  richly- 
stained  windows. 

The  travellers  were  spirit-tbralled  in  Antwerp  for  a 
whole  week.  They  were  never  weaiy  of  visiting  its 
picture-galleries,  its  convents,  and  its  churches ;  but 
at  length  they  tor6  themselves  away  from  the  ancient 
city,  which  had  seemed  to  throw  them  back  for  the 
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time  upon  a  buried  oeatnry ;  aacl«  with  a  firm  reiolve 
to  refresh  the  pleasaiit  impreaeioii  on  their  return  to 
England,  thej  hastened  on  to  Bmaaels.  Here  thejr 
again  paused.  The  gladsome  gaiety  of  aspeet  so  pecu- 
liar to  the  Belgian  capital  formed  a  second  striking 
contrast,  to  vhich  thej  were  not  insensihle;  and  they 
found  themselves  ere  long  once  more  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  magnificent  public  edifices,  royal 
palaces,  and  cabinets  of  art. 

Their  third  resting-place  was  Paris.  Who  can 
forget  the  fint  impression  produced  by  that  emporium 
of  fashion*  luxury,  and  pleasure?  Paris,  with  it^i 
thousand  associations  and  its  thousand  temptations : 
its  great  memories  and  its  marvellous  refinements ; 
its  national  monuments  and  its  fickle  population ;  its 
f^tes  and  its  follies ;  its  perpetual  turmoil  and  its  in- 
toxicating dissipation  I  At  the  period  of  their  advent, 
its  Boulevards  were  still  intact,  and  its  palaces  were 
the  abodes  of  royalty.  Paris,  (and  in  speaking  of 
Paris  we  necessarily  indude  all  the  rest  of  France, 
to  which  it  ever  acts  as  the  heart,  whose  pulsations 
regulate  the  temperament  of  the  provincesi)  was,  or 
i4;)peared  to  be^  once  more  at  peace.  The  hotels  were 
crowded  with  guests,  and  the  streets  thronged  with 
equipages.  No  wonder  that  the  communications  which 
periodically  reached  the  Orange  from  the  two  wanderers, 
were  full  of  enthusiastic  descriptions  of  the  gay  and  fas- 
cinating dty,  where  the  only  want  of  which  they  com- 
plained was  a  deficiency  of  time  to  enjoy  to  the  full  all 
the  brilliant  opportunities  for  which  they  were  indebted 
to  infiuential  letteis^  youth,  wealth,  and  good  spirits. 

Still  the  charm  of  novelty  lured  the  travellers 
onward,  after  a  residence  of  three  months  in  the 
"Capital  of  Europe,"  as  the  French  somewhat  pre- 
sumptuously designate  their  metropolis;  and  ere 
long  they  found  themselves  in  Vienna,  standing  beneath 
the  shadows  of  the  paUce  of  the  Cssars,  threading 
the  pleasant  mazes  of  the  Prater,  waltzing  in  the 
Volks-garten,  and  ascending  to  the  giddy  summit  of 
St.  Stephen's  marvellously-constructed  tower ;  breath- 
ing the  elastic  air  on  the  bastions,  and  loitering 
among  the  lordly  shades  of  Schonbrun. 

A  month  sufficed  for  this  survey  of  the  Austrian 
capital ;  and  then,  anxious  to  abandon  Europe  for  the 
East,  tiej  pushed  on  to  Hungary,  whence  they  de- 
termined to  embark  in  one  of  the  flat-bottomed  boats 
which  at  that  period  plied  to  Galata;  where  they 
were  to  take  ship  for  the  Bosphorus,  in  order  to 
visit  Constantinople,  and,  subsequently,  Egypt. 

New  and  strange  once  more  was  everything  about 
them  when  they  reached  Buda-Pesth ;  and  their  re- 
solution to  hurry  onward  at  once  gave  way  before  the 
aspect  of  the  singular  and  interesting  country  in  which 
they  now  found  themselves.  Fiction,  with  all  its  cun- 
ning, would  assuredly  fail  in  striving  to  paint  a  more 
striking  and  even  thrilling  contrast  than  that  pre- 
sented by  the  sister-cities,  which,  linked  together  by 
a  bridge  of  boats  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  feet 
in  length,  heaving  upon  the  rapid  current  of 
the  impetuous  stream  of  the  Danube,  and  constantly 
crowded  with  carriages  and  foot  passengers,  form  the 


metropolis  of  modem  Pannpnia.  On  one  bank  rises 
imp«ial  and  time-kallowed  Buda,  bristling  witii  a 
palace-hhden  fortres»-^the  Acropdlis  of  the  regal  city 
—stem,  and  still,  and  almost  solemn  in  its  grim  an- 
tiquity, as  it  spreads  its  housea  and  convents  along 
the  dark  heights  which  command  the  river;  where 
the  stately  monastery  with  its  elevated  spire  and  gilded 
crucifix,  is  contrasted  by  the  grim  old  tower  which 
was  once  a  Turkish  fortress.  Buda  is  full  of  memories, 
both  glorious  and  melancholj ;  and  is  like  the  shadow 
of  the  past  linked  to  the  realities  of  the  present,  as 
the  eye  wanders  on,  over  the  heaving  bridgCi  to  its 
kughing,  lightsome  rival  on  the  other  shore,  Italian- 
looking  terraces  stretching  along  the  river-bank«  and 
hemming  in  a  noble  quay,  where  all  is  life  and  move- 
ment; a  vast  extent  of  buildings  erected  on  the  lip 
of  a  wide  plain,  stretching  away,  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach;  a  picturesque  peasantry,  a  rich  display  of 
female  beauty,  and  a  general  frankness  and  urbanity 
of  manner  not  to  be  exceeded  any  where  on  earth, 
make  of  Pesth  one  of  the  most  attractive  places  in  the 
world. 

More  and  more  enchanted  with  a  wandering  life, 
Eeginald  Leslie  had  long  ceased  to  sigh  for  the  quiet 
happiness  of  home ;  and  had  not  his  companion  re- 
membered that  every  league  of  ground  over  which 
they  travelled  widened  the  distance  between  Celia  and 
himself,  he  would  have  been  equally  careless  and  light- 
hearted.  Occasionally,  however,  he  sighed  as  this 
conviction  forced  itself  upon  him;  and  a  strange 
foreboding,  for  whicli  he  was  unable  to  aouunnt,  but 
by  which  he  was  nevertheless  painfully  oppressed, 
made  his  spirits  sink,  and  drew  down  upon  him  the 
playful  reproaches  of  his  friend. 

Leslie  was  very  susceptible  of  female  loveliness ;  and 
his  unoccupied  heart,  which  had  been  interested  by 
the  fresh  cheeks  and  bright  eyes  of  the  fair  ones  of 
Belgium,  bewildered  by  the  studied  graces  of  half  a 
dozen  Parisian  belles,  and  almost  subjugated  by  the 
high-bred  beauties  of  Vienna,  was  near  losing  itself 
at  Pesth:  and  it  was  consequently  fortunate  that 
his  less  impressionable  fellow-traveller,  after  a  week's 
sojourn  in  the  Hungarian  capital,  si^gested  the  expe- 
diency of  their  further  progress. 

Their  voyage  down  the  Danube  was  replete  with 
enjoyment.  The  magnificent  character  of  the  oouniiy 
tlm>ugh  which  they  passed;  the  animated  i^pearance 
of  the  river  banks,  occasionally  crowded  with  herds  of 
wild  cattle;  the  multitude  of  aquatic  birds  which 
peopled  the  islands  among  which  the  current  whirled 
them  on ;  the  massy  ruins  of  old  feudal  lashiesses ; 
the  stretches  of  cera-land,  extending  far  into  the 
distance,  succeeded  by  primaeval  forests,  and  these 
again  t)y  high  and  hoaiy  rocks,  through  which  the 
stream  roared  and  boiled  as  though  it  deprecated  their 
intrusion  upon  its  limits ;  the  Christian  towns,  suc- 
ceeded by  Turkish  vilhiges,  where  the  minaret  replaced 
the  spire,  and  the  shrill  voice  of  the  muezzin  became 
a  substitute  for  the  silvery  sound  of  the  church  bell ; 
all  these  objects  succeeded  each  other  with  so  much 
rapidity  and  contrast  as  to  keep  the  attention  and 
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interest  of  the  limTellen  constantly  upon  the  stretch, 
until  they  reached  the  small  and  gloomy  trading  town 
of  Gaiots ;  where  meeting  with  a  Greek  felucca,  which 
had  just  discharged  its  cngo^  and  was  about  to  set  sail 
for  Constantinople,  they  at  once  secured  apaasage,  and 
in  a  few  homs  foond  themaelTes  in  the  Bkok  Sea. 

We  must  nut  linger  upon  the  voyage:  suffice  it  that 
it  was  rough  and  comfortless^  as  every  voyage  upon 
I  that  most  uneasy  of  all  seas  ever  is,  even  when  under- 
taken under  far  more  favourable  circumstances  than 
those  of  our  trar^n,  who  soon  discovered  that  the 
Sjmplf^ades  are  by  no  means  the  only  "vexed" 
tenants  o£  the  heating  and  capiicious  Suxine.  The 
wildt  shrill,  discordant  cries  of  their  Greek  crew ;  the 
miserable  inefficiency  of  their  oommamder;  the  wretched 
state  of  the  little  vessel,  and  the  oppressive  effluvium 
left  by  her  late  cargo,  all  conduced  to  render  their 
approach  to  the  Ottoman  coital  the  very  revene  of 
enviable.  It  tras,  as  Ledie  dedaied^  like  passmg 
through  purgatory  to  paradise. 

Once  landed,  Itowever,  they  were  amply  repaid  for 

all  their  sufferings.    As  they  slowly  sailed  up  the 

Bosphoros,  all  tlwir  senses  apj^eared  to  be  absorbed 

in  the  one  fSeulty  of  vision.    They  neither  spoke  nor 

moved,    llieir  very  breathing  was  impeded ;  and  the 

past  was  blottbd  out  in  the  all-engrossing  present. 

And  jet,  when  they  at  length  east  anchor  in  the 

Golden  Horn,  no  detail  of  the  glorious  scenes  through 

which  they  Imd  just  passed  remained  with  them.    A 

confused  mass  of  punted  palaces,  and  spiral  fcninwetsi 

i  and  gleaming  mosques,  and  cypress  groves,  and  Ut- 

ticed  casements,  and  hanging  gardens,  was  all  that 

they  had  retainai :  for  the  "ocean-stream"  cannot  be 

read  at  ouee :  every  page  is  so  replete  with  beauty  or 

with  magnificence,  that  it  requires  a  separate  study; 

nor  does  the  fact  that  its  many  abrupt  windings  render 

this  absolutely  necessary,  constitute  its  least  charm. 

Could  the  spectator  embrace  the  whole  line  of  the 

channel,  from  the  hill-seated  city  to  the  shores  of  the 

Bhu!k  Sea,  half  its  attraction  would  be  lost;  for 

the  eye  and  the  taste  would  alike  become  satiated ; 

whereas  Its  capricious  course  presents  a  series  of 

panoramas,  each  admirable  in  its  character^  aiul  novel 

,  in  its  distribution.    At  times  it  flows  on  in  a  regular 

stream,  like  a  broad  river  rushing  to  the  sea;  and 

I  anon  a  fine  bay  swells  boldly  within  the  bosom  of  the 

I  oTerhanging  hills,  and  it  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  blue 

I  and  tranquil  lake,  laving  the  marble  terraces  of  a 

range  of  palaces,  or  giving  freshness  to  a  mass  of 

forest-timber,  or  girdlkg  a  cypress-planted  cemetery. 

Gilded  kiosques  crown  the  heights,  and  are  mirrored 

in  the  clear  water ;  formidable  fortresses  are  seated 

on  the  rocks ;  and  at  intervals  the  needle-like  sunmiits 

of  lofty  minarets,  touched  at  their  points  with  gdd, 

surmount  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  mighty  trees 

,  wliich  conc:;al  the  mosques  to  which  they  belong,  and 

glitter  like  daystars  in  the  deep  purple  sky. 

The  first  inconvenience  and  difficulty  of  settling  them- 
selves once  overcome,  (and  they  are  far  from  trivial  in  a 
semi-civiliied  country,)  the  travellera  did  not  lose  an 
inatant  in  exploring  tiie  new  and  marveUous  worid  into 


which  they  had  intruded.  The  blue  and  limpid  sky, 
only  flaked  at  distant  intervals  by  fleecy  vapours  so  daz- 
zliugly  white  that  the  eye  ached  to  dwell  upon  them ; 
the  glittering  sea,  peopled  with  fish,  which  fearlessly 
fed  and  spoi*ted  among  the  shipping;  the  harbour 
crowded  with  the  vessels  of  a  hundred  lands — ^the 
stately  brig  of  America,  the  graceful  schooner  of 
England,  the  war-frigate  of  Austria,  the  trading-craft 
of  Belgium,  the  Greek  felucca  with  its  lateen  sails 
and  sharp  prow,  the  Arab  bark  with  its  carved  and 
gilded  bulwarks  and  elevated  stem  and  stem,  the 
noble  ships  of  war  anchored  off  the  Arsenal  with 
the  Turkish  flag  flying  proudly  at  their  peak,  and 
through  all,  and  amidst  all,  the  swift  and  arrowy 
caiques  dashing  along  the  water  like  aquatic  birds, — 
made  the  Golden  Horn  for  a  time  the  object  of  all 
their  attention. 

And  well  might  it  arrest  their  gaze,  and  hold  them 
for  hours  spell-bound,  for  a  more  magnificent  coup- 
(Paril  is  not  perhaps  to  be  found  throughout  the  world. 
The  land-locked  harbour  sweeping  like  a  crescent 
round  the  base  of  the  surrounding  heights,  which  are 
crowned  with  mosques  and  palaces,  the  bright  sea  of 
Marmora  forming  the  second  distance ;  and  afar  off, 
looming  out  against  the  horizon,  the  lofty  and  snow- 
olad  summit  of  the  Thracian  Olympus,  dominating  the 
whole  mountain  chain  of  which  it  is  the  monarch; 
to  the  lefti  Scutari,  overhung  by  the  stately  shadows 
of  fiurigurUiu  Daghi,  and  reflected  in  the  rapid  current 
of  the  Bo^horus ;  and  to  the  extreme  right,  the  groves 
and  gardens  of  Eyoub,  the  "  Holy  of  Holies,"  in  whose 
thrice  sacred  mosque  the  sultan  is  on  hb  accession 
girt  with  the  sword  of  empire.  Nor  must  mention 
be  omitted  of  the  lovely  glen  through  which  flows  the 
Barbyses,  a  spariding  but  inconsiderable  stream,  whicl^ 
after  traversing  the  "Valley  of  the  Sweet  Waters," 
(a  beautiful  glen  shut  in  by  a  range  of  uid  hills,  and 
carpeted  with  the  greenest  and  most  luxuriant  of 
grass,)  empties  itself  into  the  Golden  Horn,  mingling 
its  pure  and  pellucid  tide  with  the  vessel-laden  and 
saline  cuireut  of  the  land-locked  harbour;  and  exchang- 
ing the  velvet  banks  and  glittering  palaces  of  the  Kyat 
Khana,  for  the  more  stately  panorama  of  the  "  Seven 
HiUs."  This  little  debouchure  is,  in  fact,  an  important 
feature  in  the  scene;  particularly  during  the  hot  months, 
when  the  Imperial  palaces  of  the  valley  are  the  tem- 
porary residence  of  the  favourite  sultanas,  t^ hose 
catques  shoot  at  intervals  across  the  port  like  bright- 
winged  and  snow-crested  birds,  freighted  as  they  are 
with  their  closely  veiled  occupants. 

In  fact,  the  whole  scene  is  one  of  enchantment; 
and  the  traveller  lingers  long  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Golden  Hon,  ere  he  remembers  that  it  is  only  one 
among  the  "lions"  of  the  "City  of  the  Sultan;"  and 
begins  once  more  to  experience  a  craving  for  novelty. 
On  then  to  the  Hippodrome,  with  its  Roman  column, 
its  Grecian  tripod,  and  its  Egyptian  obelisk ;  to  the 
mosques  and  palaces;  to  the  crumbling  walls  laved  by 
the  billows  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  to  the  hoary  aque- 
duct of  Yalens,  and  the  ruined  palace  of  Belisarius;  to 
the  far-spreading,  sombre,  and  stately  burial  plain  of 
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Scutari,  where  the  gilded  and  turbaned  head-stones  of 
thousands  of  true  believers  are  overshadowed  by  the 
dense  foliage  of  a  forest  of  cypress ;  to  the  Bendts  of 
Belgrade ;  to  the  Giant's  Grave,  and  the  deep  boweiy 
glen  rendered  historical  by  having  been  the  spot  upon 
which  was  signed  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi ;  and 
finaUy, — ^for  life,  like  art,  must  have  its  lights  and 
shadows, — to  the  prison-fortress  of  the  Seven  Towers, 
and  the  mysterious  cisterns  by  which  two-thirds  of 
Stamboul  are  undermined. 

The  remains  of  a  great  Eoman  work,  they  are  now 
all,  save  one,  diverted  from  their  original  purpose  of 
supplying  the  city,  in  case  of  siege,  with  water,  artis- 
tically conveyed  fh>m  the  heights  of  Belgrade.  These 
wonderful  cisterns,  or  Boudnmms,  as  they  are  called 
by  the  Turks,  are  always  an  object  of  great  curiosity 
to  strangers  who  are  fortunate  enough  during  their 
stay  to  learn  their  existence,  and  resolute  enough  to 
undergo  the  fatigue  consequent  upon  their  inspection, 
as  well  as  free  from  the  fastidiousness  which  would 
render  them  averse  to  traversing  for  this  purpose 
some  of  the  most  unsavoury  and  uninviting  portions 
of  the  city.  Of  tins  number  were  our  friends  Leslie 
and  Drayton.  Young,  active,  and  enthusiastic,  they 
had  left  unvisited  no  object  of  interest  above  ground ; 
and  previous  to  their  departure,  they  resolved  to  in- 
vestigate also  the  subterranean  wonders  of  the 
Moslem  capital.  The  sketch-book  of  Drayton,  a 
parting  loan  from  Celia,  to  whom  it  was  to  be  restored 
enriched  by  the  able  pencil  of  her  lover,  was  already 
rich  in  fairy  landscapes  and  glittering  palaces,  in 
glimpses  of  the  wild  and  strange,  as  well  as  the  bright 
and  beautiful,  but  it  yet  contained  a  few  unappro- 
priated pages ;  and  these  dim  vaults,  with  their  count- 
less columns,  and  unexplored  recesses,  offered  a 
tempting  mean  of  completing  the  volume. 

Accordingly,  having  procured  a  guide,  and  accom- 
panied by  old  Mustapha,  their  hired  dragoman,  they 
traversed  the  Golden  Horn,  embarking  at  the  pier  of 
Galata,  and  landing  at  the  Gate  of  the  Garden,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  picturesque  palace  which  mirrors 
itself  and  its  overhanging  groves  in  the  sea  of  Mar- 
mora, just  where  its  bright  green  waters  pour  them- 
selves into  the  harbour. 

It  was  with  light  laughter  and  gay  jests  that  the 
two  young  men  threaded  the  foul  and  narrow  streets 
along  which  they  were  compelled  to  make  their  way. 
The  vessel  by  which  they  were  to  proceed  to  Smyrna, 
their  next  point,  was  to  sail  in  a  few  days,  and  thus 
they  had  not  a  moment  they  could  afford  to  leave 
unoccupied — ^not  an  instant  they  could  waste  upon 
ennui  or  indolence.  But  even  their  buoyant  spirits 
were  checked  by  the  solemn  and  novel  aspect  of  the 
first  vault,  into  which  they  slowly,  and  with  some  dif. 
ficulty,  descended.  The  Bin-Febir-Direg,  or  "  Cistern 
of  the  Thousand-and-one," — a  vast  subterranean  hall, 
supported  in  reality  by  336  pillars  of  coarse  marble, 
each  formed  of  two  or  more  blocks,  is  lighted  only 
by  narrow  grated  windows  level  with  the  roof ;  while 
the  columns  are  buried  to  one-third  of  their  height 
in  the  earth, — ^the  vault  having  been  appropriated  to 


the  reception  of  the  soil  which  was  flung  out  from 
the  foundations  of  the  great  mosque  of  St.  Sophia, 
and  the  water-courses  turned  into  another  cistern. 
Much  of  the  grandeur  of  the  original  effect  is  con- 
sequently lost ;  but  the  immense  space,  with  its  long 
lines  of  circular  pillars,  the  dim  and  uncertain  light 
which  falls  partially,  and  as  if  reluctantly,  in  dusky 
and  yellow  patches  upon  the  most  prominent  surfaces, 
leaving  all  the  remainder  of  the  vault  in  deep  and 
mysterious  shadow ;  the  hollow  and  prolonged  echoes 
that,  as  they  roll  away,  f4>pear  to  take  fresh  and  more 
thrilling  voices  as  they  penetrate  into  the  mystic 
depths,  which  defy  the  most  searching  gaze ;  all  these 
accessories  conduced  to  temper  the  exuberance  of 
light-hearted  gaiety  with  which  the  travellers  had  set 
forth. 

Upon  Leslie  the  sensation  of  awe,  which  he  could 
not  altogether  conquer,  obtained,  however,  only  a 
temporary  hold,  loosened  by  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
bright  blue  sky  which  greeted  him  as  he  re-ascended 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  but  it  was  far  otherwise 
with  Drayton.  More  imaginative,  and,  consequently, 
more  impressionable  than  his  friend,  not  even  the 
glory  of  an  Eastern  sun  could  dispel  the  vague  and 
shapeless  feeling  of  foreboding  terror  which  had 
fastened  upon  him;  and  thus,  while  Eeginald,  who  was 
essentially  practical  and  utilitarian  even  amid  his 
enthusiasm,  was  discussing  with  Mustapha  and  the 
dragoman  some  statistical  point  on  which  he  was 
interested,  Drayton  pursued  the  train  of  morbid 
thought  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  by  which  he 
was  strangely  fascinated.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
gloomy  vault  whence  he  had  just  emerged  had  been 
formerly  familiar  to  him ;  revealed,  it  might  be,  in  a 
dream,  but  still  a  matter  of  memory.  And  then  he 
searched  his  mind  keenly,  and  endeavoured  to  retrace 
when  and  where  the  cUm  vision  had  formerly  been 
made  manifest ;  but  he  could  recall  no  pictured  re- 
presentation or  printed  description  of  the  place,  with 
which  he  nevertheless  felt  that  he  was  linked  by  some 
occult  and  nameless  spell.  Could  he  have  done  so 
alone,  he  would  at  once  have  returned,  and  plunged 
into  the  farthest  depths  of  that  mysterious  subter- 
ranean, in  order  that  the  painful  sensation  to  which 
he  had  become  a  prey  might  be  either  explained  or 
dispelled;  but  trammelled  by  the  companionship  of 
others,  to  whom  he  could  neither  admit  nor  excuse  the 
feeling  by  which  he  was  oppressed,  he  walked  forward, 
surveying  every  object  about  his  path  through  a  thick 
mist,  as  the  mountain-crests  are  seen  through  the 
vapours  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

Ten  minutes  sufficed  to  bring  the  party  to  the 
entrance  of  a  second  cistern,  considerably  less  exten- 
sive than  that  which  they  had  just  quitted,  but 
infinitely  more  beautiful  as  a  work  of  art,  the  colunms 
by  which  it  was  supported  being  at  least  three  times 
the  girth  of  those  of  Bin-Vebir-Direg,  and  uncovered  | 
to  tJieir  bases,  as  well  as  perfectly  revealed  by  a  strong  < 
light  from  above.  Here,  however,  they  lingered  only 
a  few  seconds,  the  foetid  nature  of  the  atmosphere 
forbidding  more  than  a  hasty  survey ;  and  thence  tliey 
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hurried,  inaeDsible  to  both  heat  and  fatigue,  to  the 
great  subterranean  wonder  of  Constantinople, — the 
Im-Baian-Senu,  or  "Swallowed-up  Palace,"  anciently 
called  Philoxmos — ^the  most  vast  and  impressive,  the 
most  dim  and  mysterious,  of  all  the  great  Eoman 
remains  beneath  the  city.  The  roof  of  this  immense 
cistern,  like  that  of  the  Bin-Vebir-Direg,  is  sup- 
ported by  columns  of  marble,  distant  about  ten  feet 
from  each  other,  but  of  exquisite  proportions,  and 
each  formed  of  a  single  block,  surmounted  by  elabo- 
rately-wrought capitals.  No  regular  opening  gives 
entrance  to  this  singular  subterranean,  roofed  with 
Boman  bricks,  and  floored  by  several  feet  of  water ; 
nor  has  its  exact  extent  ever  been  ascertained.  All 
that  is  known  of  its  limits  has  been  revealed  by  the 
falling  in  of  different  portions  of  the  fabric  in  widely 
separated  quarters  of  the  city ;  and  in  each  instance 
the  same  endless  perspective  of  dusky  columns  and 
waveless  water  has  baffled  the  speculations  of  the 
curious. 

It  was  through  the  medium  of  the  most  extensive 
of  these  fissures  that  the  two  friends  were  now 
enabled  to  examine  the  watery  waste  by  which  so 
considerable  a  part  of  Stamboul  is  undermined ;  and 
for  this  privilege  they  were  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  an  aged  Effendi,  in  whose  court-yard  an  enormous 
plantain  had  shot  its  roots  so  deeply  into  the  earth, 
that  they  had  reached  the  roof  of  the  subterranean, 
and  pressed  so  heavily  upon  the  masonry  that  several 
of  the  pillars  had  yielded  to  the  superincumbent 
weight,  and  thus  revealed  to  the  astonished  owner  of 
the  house  the  somewhat  uncomfortable  fact  that  his 
residence  was  poised  above  the  formidable  excavation, 
of  whose  vicinity  he  had  been  previously  ignorant. 

The  first  glance  which  the  travellers  were  enabled 
to  throw  into  the  mysterious  abyss  before  them  was 
not  obtained  until  they  had,  with  some  difficulty, 
scrambled  to  the  base  of  the  fallen  fragments  of 
masonry,  and  disturbed  from  their  recesses  several 
generations  of  enormous  and  bloated  toads,  which  were 
established  among  them ;  but  once  on  a  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  water,  the  scene  which  presented 
itself  exceeded  the  wildest  anticipations  of  their  ex- 
cited fancy.  The  astonishment  of  Leslie  as  his  eyes 
wandered  on  into  the  deep  darkness  of  the  columned 
wilderness  found  vent  in  a  stifled  exclamation,  which 
rung  through  the  dim  arches,  and  died  away  like 
distant  thunder,  after  leaping  and  plunging  in  rapid 
but  sullen  echoes,  that  for  awhile  appeared  inter- 
minable ;  but  no  sound  escaped  the  lips  of  Drayton. 
UpQ«i  his  sensitive  mind  the  effect  produced  was  too 
deep  for  outward  demonstration;  and  thus  he  re- 
mained for  a  time  standing  beside  his  friend  in 
silence :  but  as  he  marked  the  flickering  light  which 
fell  upon  the  nearest  columns  from  among  the  dense 
foliage  of  the  partially  prostrate  tree,  and  saw  on  every 
side  the  long  lines  of  sculptured  piUars  stretching  away 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  vision,  based  in  what 
appeared  to  be  a  subterranean  lake,  and  supporting 
upon  their  stupendous  capitals  the  foundations  of  a 
dty,  his  cheek  flushed,  and  his  heart  Jieaved. 


Moored  to  an  angle  of  the  ruins  lay  a  small  boat, 
barely  large  enough  to  contain  a  single  individual, 
and  perfectly  motionless  upon  the  surface  of  the 
sullen  water.  The  silence  was  unbroken,  save  when 
occasionally  the  foot  of  one  of  the  party  detached  a 
fragment  of  the  masonry,  which  fell  with  a  hollow 
plash  into  the  tideless  reservoir,  disturbing  the  echoes 
of  the  mysterious  vault,  and  producing  the  effect  of 
distant  artillery ;  and  once  more  the  dim  and  mystic 
spell  by  which  the  mind  of  Drayton  had  been  already 
thralled  at  Bin-Vebir-Direg  darkened  over  his  spirit. 

Leslie  after  awhile  became  sated  by  the  grim 
majesty  of  the  scene,  and  reascended  to  the  sunshine; 
but  his  friend  still  lingered.  Every  reply  which  he 
received  to  his  eager  questioning  only  sufficed  to 
increase  his  morbid  enthusiasm;  and  he  ultimately 
decLired  his  determination  to  explore,  through  the 
medium  of  the  boat,  the  actual  extent  of  the  sub- 
terranean. The  objections  of  the  stately  old  Effendi 
were  silenced  by  the  offer  of  a  Lurger  sum  of  money 
than  he  had  resolution  to  decline ;  but  the  objections 
of  Mustapha  and  the  dragoman  were  less  easily  over- 
ruled. 

"  Of  what  avail  will  be  such  an  attempt  ?  "  asked 
the  former  ;  "  Only  kst  year  one  of  your  countrymen 
was  seized  with  the  same  fancy,  and  put  off  from 
this  very  spot,  after  attaching  a  string  to  this  pillar 
on  our  right,  which  he  unwound  as  he  proceeded. 
He,  too,  paid  heavily  for  the  privilege.  And  what  was 
the  result  ?  Simply  that  he  rowed  in  a  straight  line 
for  two  mortal  hours,  after  which  he  worked  the 
boat  back  by  drawing  in  the  cord,  and  rejoined  me 
here  with  Ms  hands  skinned  from  the  wrist  to  the 
fingers,  having  seen  throughout  the  whole  time 
nothing  more  than  you  see  from  the  stone  on  which 
you  stand — ^long  lines  of  pillars,  a  roof  of  Eoman 
bricks,  and  a  floor  of  stagnant  water." 

"That  very  fact  decides  me,"  said  Drayton 
earnestly ;  "  Had  the  columnar  avenues  been  suc- 
ceeded bv  a  natural  excavation;  had  the  Roman 
bricks  yielded  to  a  roof  pierced  in  the  living  rock, 
and  the  glassy^urface  of  the  water  to  the  agitation 
of  an  underground  current, — ^then,  indeed,  I  should  be 
ready  to  admit  that  the  investigation  which  I  propose 
might  be  attended  with  danger ;  for  in  such  a  case  it 
would  be  impossible  to  assign  any  probable  limits  to 
the  subterranean :  but  as  it  stands,  there  can  be 
nothing  to  apprehend ;  for  is  it  not,  after  all,  the  work 
of  men's  hands  P  And  is  it  not  morally  impossible 
that  the  result  of  human  kbour  can  be  illimitable  P  No 
proper  and  efficient  means  have  yet  been  tried  to 
ascertain  the  real  extent  of  this  wonderiul  structure ; 
and  thus  its  dimensions  are  gradually  growing  into  a 
vague  and  idle  legend,  unworthy  of  so  great  and 
stupendous  a  production  of  human  industry  and  art. 
Li  my  own  country  such  a  doubt  could  not  have 
existed  for  twelve  months ;  and  let  me  only  be  pro- 
vided with  half-a<lozen  torches,  and  it  shall  also  cease  to 
exist  here.  Moreover,  I  am  resolved,  and  you  have 
now  only  to  obey." 
Bductantly  did  the  two  attendants  prepare   to 
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fulfil  bis  wishes ;  while  Leslie  was  no  sooner  informed 
of  the  quixotic  intention  of  his  friend,  than  he 
hastened  in  his  turn  to  expostulate.  Ail  was, 
however,  vain.  The  wild  fasdoAtion  to  which  Drayton 
had  yielded  earlier  in  the  monang  now  thralled  him 
beyond  the  power  of  resistance.  A  voice  seemed  to 
call  to  him  from  the  unexplored  depths  of  the  bl%c](  and 
gloomy  vault— a  hand  appeared  to  beckon  him  onward 
*  bom  the  deep  and  dreamy  darkness ;  he  was  like  one 
labouring  under  the  influence  of  dehriuja;  his  ey^ 
burnt  with  light,  his  whole  fravae  quivered  with  ex* 
citement,  and  a  mocking  langh  w&a  the  only  answer 
which  he  vouchsafed  to  the  depreoatoiy  comments  of 
his  friend. 

"  Are  you  also  scared  Ixj  a  nurse's  tale,  my  dear 
Reginald  P  ^  he  exclaimed,  a^  he  grasped  his  arm ; 
"Pooh  I  Pooh  1  Do  you  not  see  that  our  long-bearded 
host  and  our  equally  long-winded  Must»pha  are  only 
anxious  that  we  should  not  take  their  most  stately 
lion  by  the  mane,  and  so  teach  liim  to  'rpar  soft^y  as 
a  sucking  dove  P  Give  me  five  or  six  hourarr-and  I 
will  be  careful  that  my  torches  shall  suffice  for  that 
time,— and  I  pledge  myself  that  Celia  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  such  an  antique  for  a  neckHxmwnent  as 
shall  merit  the  best  skill  of  the  jewellers,  if  not  for 
its  intrinsic  value,  at  least  for  its  singularity." 

« It  will  be,  at  all  events,  too  dearly  purchased." 

"  Not  a  whit  I  You  will,  depend  upon  it^  imitate 
my  example  to-morrow.  But  here  comes  a  servant 
with  the  torches,  and  a  aeccoid  with  the  sculls ;  I 
shall  be  off  in  five  minutes.'^ 

"  Beware  of  foul  air,  Drayton." 

"Never  fear:  with  four  ascertained  openings,  the 
cistern  must  bo  well  ventilated.  Tell  the  ^rthy 
Effendi  to  provide  you  with  a  soft  carpet^  a  good 
eUbouquSy  and  a  goblet  of  sherbet;  and  await  my 
return  as  cheerfully  as  I  shall  make  my  subterranean 
voyage.  One  thing,  however,  Leslie-,  I  will  leave 
this  ring  with  you,  for  it  holds  her  hair,  and  may  be 
injured  by  the  pressure  of  the  oars — ^I  have  her 
portrait  here,  on  my  heart,  and  so  can  spare' it  for  an 
hour  or  two.  And  now  give  me  your  hand  and  your 
good  wishes;  and  you  will  be  ready  to  laugh  with 
me  on  my  return  at  your  idle  forebo^nga." 

"  But  should  you  be  subjected  to  any  danger,  Celia 
will  never  forgive  me;  and  the  size  of  the  boat 
renders  it  impossible  that  I  should  share  the  risk." 

"  Believe  me,  there  is  none.  Has  not  every  nurse 
a  bugaboo  for  her  obstreperous  charge  ?  and  do  you 
not  see  that  Y^r^-Batan-Serai  is  the  bugaboo  of 
imperial  Stamboul  ?  Lo,  the  first  torch  is  lighted  1 
Howgrand  is  the  effect  as  it  bums  upon  the  most  salient 
columns,  and  fedes  gradually  yonder  through  the  dim 
vistas !  This  is  an  epoch  in  my  life,  Leslie,  and  will 
make  a  glorious  tale  for  the  winter's  hearth  hereafter* 
Should  I  emerge  upon  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  I  will 
despatch  a  carrier-pigeon  with  the  tidings^-you  know 
there  are  enough  there  to  do  my  errand ;  and  should 
I  land  in  the  garden  of  the  embassy  at  Pera,  I  do  not 
doubt  but  Lord  P —  will  be  courteous  enough  to 
despatch  a  human  messenger  to  apprise  you  of  the 


important  £aot:  meanwhile,  as  our  Moslem  friends 
would  express  it,  InsAaUak — ^I  trust  in  God  !  " 

And  so  saying,  Drayton  sprang  lightly  into  the  htile 
bark,  waved  a  last  farewell  to  the  anxious  watchen 
in  the  gap,  seized  the  oars  with  a  skilful  hand,  and 
was  soon  lost  to  sight,  save  that  a  long  streak  of 
light  lying  upon  the  surfiaoe  of  the  water,  and  defining 
at  first  brightly,  but  ere  long  more  and  more  indis- 
tinctly, the  outline  of  the  pillars  over  which  it  glanced, 
still  marked  out  the  direction  in  which  he  progressed  ; 
and  so  long  as  that  light  remained  visible,  Leslie 
shared  in  some  degree  the  confidence  of  his  friend ; 
but  when  it  totally  disappeared,  and  the  vault  re- 
lapsed into  utter  darkness,  his  anxiety  returned, 
and  he  threw  himself  down  upon  the  mat  which  had 
been  spread  for  him,  and  began  to  reproach  himself 
for  having  so  easily  yielded  to  arguments  that  now 
appeared  alike  idle  and  unconduaive.  He  thought  of 
Cdia^  to  whom  he  had  promised  that  he  would  ne^er 
lose  sight  of  her  betrothed ;  and  of  Henry's  father,  to 
whom  his  only  child  was  dearer  than  his  own  existence. 
How  should  he  justify  himself  to  them,  should  this  wild 
and  reckless  adiventt^e  terminate  fatally  ? 

Nor  did  his  companions  attempt,  by  word  or  sign, 
to  interrupt  his  meditations.  Seated  like  himself 
upon  their  separate  mats,  and  with  each  a  chibouque 
between  his  Mps,  they  smoked  on  in  siknoe,  only 
broken  at  intervals  by  the  arrival  of  an  attendant 
with  a  txay  of  coffee ;  and  thus  the  hours  wore  away, 
and  at  length  the  rich  beams  of  the  setting  sun 
flooded  the  watery  cavern  with  bght  so  far  as  they 
QDuld  penetrate  into  the  thick  gloom.  Lower  and 
lower  sank  the  golden  gloiy  of  that  Eastern  sky,  sod 
fainter  became  the  reflection  of  its  rays.  At  length 
it  disappeared  behind  the  mountains ;  a  pale  ye!k}w 
gleam  pkiyed  over  the  whole  horizon  for  a  moment, 
and  then  suddenly,  without  the  warning  of  that  soft 
twilight  which  in  less  fervent  climates  seems  to 
prepare  alike  the  eyes  and  the  mind  for  the  coming 
obscurity,  down  dropped  the  thick  darkness  of  night, 
-^and  Drayton  had  already  been  gone  six  houra ! 

**  Torches ! "  exclaimed  Leslie,  as  h^  started  ab- 
ruptly to  his  feet;  "Brijig  torches  and  light  up  as 
many  as  can  be  placed  in  the  ffkf ;  they  will  senre 
him  as  a  guide.  This  suspense  is  maddening.  Tell 
me,  Effendim,  did  you  not  say  that  the  roof  of  the 
dstem  had  given  way  in  several  other  places  in  the 
dty?  If  gold  can  purehase  the  privilege  of  lighting 
those  also^  do  not  spare  it,  but  despatch  messengers  at 
once." 

As  the  dragoman  made  this  appeal  inteU^ible  to 
the  Moslem,  he  shook  his  head  gravely.  "  The  Frank 
raves  1"  he  said,  stroking  down  his  white  beard;  "One 
of  the  fissures  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Sublhne  Porte,  another  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  mosque  of  St  Sophia,  and  a  third  within  the  walla 
of  the  Record  Office.  Is  he  aware  that  these  spots 
are  leagues  distant  from  each  other  ?  MafMiak .'  It 
is  impossible.** 

'^Nothing  is  impossible!    Nothing  tieil  be  irn- 
1 "  retorted  Leslie  impetuou^.    "  Sea  you 
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to ihu»  Mnstiplui;  or.  IwHer  stiU,  I  will  aoeonpany 
jon :  one  (^  the  Mendi's  servants  caa  keep  waloh  heie 
—-But  ]»,  ao^--"  and  the  agonized  yoiuig  man  once 
oMve  tkvev himself  down  iqion  hia  mat ;  "I  cannot 
kme  tUa  plaoa,  for  he  mi^  retoni  daring  ny  ahsoaee. 
Awi^  with  jon,  thea»  at  onoe;  soatter  gold  if  it  be 
aaadUy*  Iwl  da  not  lotnm  nnwipoaiafal,  andjoa  ahaU 
be  wwBi  rewacrded  for  your  leaL" 

Mwitiy^  dqpnM*  and  aaother  hour  went  by. 
Hie  aged  Tuk  withdrew  into  hia  haran :  the  dngo- 
Ban  alept  aonndly  with  hia  pipe  atill  faatwcn  hia  Kpa ; 
and  lisalie  aat  enmehed  npon  hia  mat^  glaring  with 
liihited  ejyebatti  into  the  impenetrable  darhneaa  of 
theTanh;  hatening  with  an  intensity  which  stndned 
the  nerres  of  his  head,  and  made  Ua  templea  throb 
afanoit  aadihly.  Sodilenly  a  thonght  struck  him,  and 
ksBtng  far  ofer  into  tiie  gnlph  he  shouted  with  afi  the 
power  of  his  Innga.    He  arched  loof  heat  back  the 

i  aoond  in  thmder,  and  then  the  pillared  avenues  drove  it 
on  and  on  in  a  thousand  eeboes,  which  giew  more  and 
Bore  avDea  aa  they  were  lost  in  ^Moe.    A  shudder 

'  passed  over  the  frame  of  Leslie,  and  a  cold  dew  stood 
upon  hia  brow ;  but  again  and  again  he  screamed  out 

I  the  name  of  his  friend,  and  again  and  again  ho  listened 

.  for  some  reply. 

Mflnung  hroke :  the  torches  were  nearly  exhausted; 

'  the  aoannd  of  human  life  was  upon  the  surfeoe  of  the 
esit^  bat  afi  waa  still  dark  and  silent  in  that  vast 

;  ^ahtenaaean.  Musti^ha  appeared  at  noon  to  report 
teiUsaoeess  of  his  mission;  and  hoping  even  against 
bope,  Leslie  ordered  thai  the  lights  should  be  kept 
burning  for  three  days  and  ni^ts.  With  his  own 
bands  he  renewed  those  beside  which  he  watched ; 
and  having  procured  a  rifle  from  his  host,  fired  it 
down  the  vault  at  regular  intervab,^  in  order  to  guide 
the  piugreae  of  hia  friend. 

But  why  probng  the  melancholy  tale  ?--All  was  in 
vsin.  The  presentiment  of  Drayton  had  been  fatally 
aeoemplBhed ;  he  was  seen  no  more ;  and  whether 
)»  h^t  had  Ikiled,  the  frail  boat  become  swamped, 
or  that  he  had  bewildered  himself  among  the  en^ess 
lines  of  eohimns,  and  so  perished  miserably  bj  fSunine, 
vts  never  destined  to  be  ascertained. 

A  we^  subsequently,  LesKe  was  on  his  melancholy 
^  to  BMfand;  and  since  that  period  no  boat  ^ 
ever  floated  on  the  mysterious  waters  of  Yere-BataH- 
Stm, 
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lit  tA  M»  v<irt«N 
WsBV  ths  dew  faUa  from  thi  ib 
The  hlAck  evth  drioliB  refre«hingly ; 
WMk  fmm  cvtlb*8  boMMi  herb  end  \ 


■f  Mver. 

Thie  »•,  too,  audTi  tu»  wantoQ  g«]es 
That  ent  had  filled  the  Rwelling  sails; 
IWa  froB  the  oeem  ditoka  the  mi», 
8dmi  m  ha  eonaa,  imf%  fovna  to  nta; 
Diana,  empreta  of  the  iuxht« 
ftom  wo\kr  rays  imbibes  her  liirht. 
8iaco  thM  aU  aa*mM  drinks,  kiad  friends, 
Thiakv  through  all  tha  world  axteivk, 
Wkj  thwart  an  elf  who  but  deairea 
Tb  do  what  ererythingc  req[nires  ^ 


A  BIUDFS  TRAGEDT, 

Paw  L 

It  was  Alice  Wynyard*s  weddmg-day. 

I  had  had  a  weary  two  months — ^for  our  household 
atmoephere  was  full  of  storms.  My  good  cousin  John 
Wynyard  long  withstood  all  my  argument-s  and  bis 
daughter'a  tears,  before  be  would  take  Mr.  Sylvester 
for  hia  son-m-law.  I  oould  never  clearly  understand 
how  Ahee  learned  to  love  her  betrothed,  but  love  him 
sha  did ;  and  I  saw  it  was  breaking  the  heart  of  the 
child»-«what  is  seventeen  but  late  childhood  f— to  part 
her  from  him ;  so  I  threw  all  my  influenoe  into  the 
scale,  until  at  last  we  gained  the  point.  And  yet  I  did  it 
more  for  the  sake  of  my  Alice— the  motherless  ebild  who 
had  been  my  darling  fbr  fourteen  years,  than  from  re- 
gard towarda  her  chosen.  I  could  not  teach  myself  to 
love  that  wayward,  fitful,  dark-faced  Arthur  Sylvester ; 
yet  perhaps  it  was  tmly  a  vague  jealousy — and  one 
feeling  more. 

I  knew  that  my  nephew  Everard — ^roy  treasure  next 
to  Alice — Gloved  her  with  every  pulse  of  his  true  and 
noUe  heart.  She  never  guessed  it,— no  one  in  the 
worhi  did,  but  L  Aks !  they  best  can  read  another's 
heart,  who  have  once  fathomed  the  deep  fountains  of 
their  own.  From  my  soul  I  pitied  that  poor  desolate 
boy. 

I  went  into  Alice's  room  late  on  the  night  before 
her  wedding.  She  had  been  reading  in  the  Bible, — 
her  dead  mother's  Bible, — her  forehead  rested  on  the 
open  page,  andher  hands  weredasped together.  I  stayed 
at  the  door,-^I  could  not  choose  but  look  at  her, — so 
beautiful  was  she  in  her  attitude  of  graceful  abandon, 
her  white  drapery,  and  her  long,  loose-Ming  ban'.  I 
heard  her  lips  murmur — she  was  praying  for  ^mi. 

*•  Bless  my  Arthur — ^my  own — ^my  husband!" 

•*  Amen !"  said  I  softly,  as  I  touched  her  shoulder, 
and  she  started  from  her  seat.  Her  eyes  sought  mine 
with  a  doubtf^  look,  as  if  they  would  pierce  into 
my  soul. 

"  You  think  he  has  need  of  blessfaig,"  cried  Alice 
suddenly.  "  Ah !  I  know,  there  is  no  one  here  whQ 
loves  him  but  I.'* 

**  I  said  not  so,  Alice." 

•*  No !  but  you  thought  it,  aunt  Susan,'*— she  al- 
ways called  me  aunt. — "Well,  I  care  not,  my  love 
will  atone  for  all.  My  Arthur,  my  noble  Arthur !  How 
dare  they  doubt  him?"  saicl  Alice  proudly,  as  she 
drew  herseV  up^  and  her  head  was  thrown  back,  and 
her  Kps  curied,  while  from  her  eyes  beamed  meffable 
love.  Oh,  howpertect  was  that  young  heart's  fkith  m  its 
idol !  My  eyes  swam  in  tears ;  I  shrank  abashed  before 
that  gentle  child,  so  strong  in  her  loving  trust.  I 
would  at  that  moment  have  staked  my  life  for  Sylves- 
ter's worth,  who  had  excited  feelings  so  deep  and  so 
true.  The  shadow  of  her  angel-nature  was  reflected 
upon  him  too. 

In  my  dreams  that  night,  Alice's  bridegroom  seemed 
to  me  the  very  ideal  of  all  that  was  noble,  and  good, 
and  beautiful.    But  I  had  no  time  for  dreaming — ^the 
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wedding-day  was  come! — 0  ye  romantic  damsels! 
know  that  a  wedding-day  brings  other  thoughts  than 
those  of  trembling  happy  love,  and  capids,  and  rose- 
fetters.  Scorn  not  the  old  maiden  housekeeper  if  she 
confesses,  that  while  her  first  thought  was  of  sweet 
Alice,  her  second  was  of  the  wedding-breakfast,  lest 
aught  should  mar  the  effect  of  tlie  whole,  and  change 
to  wintry  storms  the  passing  autumn-sunshine  which 
we  had  brought  to  Mr.  Wynyard's  countenance. 

I  did  not  go  with  them  to  church— I  could  not 

"  Miss  Susan  never  thinks  about  such  things ;  her 
time  for  lovers  and  weddings  is  past,  if  it  ever  existed," 
I  heard  one  of  the  bride-maids  whisper.  "  She  never 
cared  for  any  one,  or  any  one  for  her." 

0  heart,  be  still!  what  is  the  babble  of  foolish 
tongues  to  thee  P  Thou  hast  throbbed  and  grown  calm ; 
let  the  days  of  thy  youth  be  like  a  troubled  dream. 
With  thee  the  night  is  passing — it  is  near  morning ! 
Be  still— be  still ! 

When  Alice  Sylvester  entered  her  father's  doors, 
I  was  there  waiting  for  her.  I  took  her  in  my  arms 
and  kissed  her;  she  wept  a  little,  but  it  was  only  a 
summer-shower ;  her  very  lips  trembled  and  dimpled 
with  happiness.  I  unfastened  her  white  bonnet^  and 
smoothed  her  hair ;  but  she  said  she.  would  come  with 
me  until  breakfast  was  ready,  and  unlinked  her  ann 
from  her  bridegroom's.  He  looked  restless  and  un- 
easy, his  wild  black  eyes  wandering  from  one  to  the 
other  with  a  troubled  gaze. 

"  You  will  not  go,  Alice  P"  he  said,  holding  her 
hand  fast. — "  I  must  not  lose  you." 

"  Only  for  a  few  moments,  dear  Arthur,"  she  an- 
swered ;  and  then,  seeing  how  agitated  he  appeared, 
she  laid  her  hand  on  his  with  a  soothing  smile,  and 
whispered,  "No  more  parting,  no  one  can  part  us 
now,  my  ku»baMd"i 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  kissed  her,  and  ere  she 
was  out  of  sight  I  saw  him  dash  into  the  garden, 
leaving  the  wedding-party  to  think  of  it  as  they  would. 
"Tiuly,  a  strange  bridegroom!"  muttered  some  of 
them,  and  the  father's  face  grew  so  dark  that  I  trem- 
bled for  the  consequences. 

"  Thank  heaven,  Alice  i3  right,  no  one  can  part 
them  now,"  I  thought  to  myself,  as  I  followed  the 
bride  up-stairs. 

She  was  very  quiet  and  composed,  thoughtful  for 
me  and  for  all  in  the  house ;  leaving  messages  and 
tokens  for  friends  and  dependents,'and  forgetting  no 
one. 

"  I  should  have  been  less  sony  to  go,  aunt  Susan, 
if  my  father  had  not  been  so  kind  latterly.  He  will  learn 
to  know  my  Arthur  in  time,  I  think.  I  am  glad  that 
we  are  married  thus  peacefully  with  his  consent ;  it  is 
much  happier.  But,"  she  added,  while  her  cheek 
flushed,  and  her  eye  dilated,  "  had  it  not  been  so, 
no  power  on  earth  should  have  parted  Arthur  from 
me ;  I  would  have  married  him,  and  followed  him  to 
the  world's  end.  I  dare  say  it  now,  for  I  am  his  wife, 
and  God  only  knows  how  I  love  my  husband !" 

How  fondly  the  girl's  lips  lingered  over  those  new, 
sweet  words,  "  m^  kutband  l"  I  oonld  only  press  her 


to  my  heart,  and  inly  pray  that  each  alove  might  know 
no  cloud. 

*'  There  is  Arthur,  walking  in  the  shmbbezy !"  cried 
the  bride,  as  her  quick  eyes  caught  a  sight  of  his  figure. 
"  He  is  weaiy  of  waiting  for  me,— I  have  kept  him 
too  long  alone.  Eoigive  me,  dear  aunt  Susan,"  she 
continued,  hesitating,  and  slightly  blushing;  "  it  is  not 
that  I  love  you  less — ^but — ^but — " 

"  Go  to  your  husband,  my  Alice,"  said  I,  trying  to 
smile  through  my  tears ;  I  felt  a  light  kiss  on  my 
forehead,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  I  saw  a  white 
dress  fluttering  through  the  trees  leading  to  the  little 
summer-house.  "  Ah,  well !  I  ought  to  have  known 
before  now,  that  a  maiden  regards  ail  the  world  as 
nothing;  in  comparison  with  him  she  loves." 

"  Wliere  are  the  bride  and  bridegroom  P  we  want  to 
cut  the  cake  over  their  heads,"  said  the  sportive  dam- 
sels who  had  attended  their  kte  playfellow  to  the  altar. 

"Ay— where  is  Alice P  she  might  think  of  her 
dd  father  a  little,"  grumbled  Mr.  Wynyaid. 

"  She  is  walking  in  the  garden,  for  I  sent  her."  I 
hastily  apologized. 

"  You,  cousin ! — ^What  business  had  you  to  do  any 
such  thing !  Go  and  fetch  her  directly."  And  J  hur- 
ried away.  ! 

The  summer-house  was  at  the  end  of  a  pleasant 
shady  walk.  I  knew  I  should  find  the  young  lovers 
there,  for  it  was  a  place  they  both  loved— the  place 
where  their  hearts  had  first  broken  the  spell  of  silence, 
and  poured  out  their  secret,  each  to  each.  There  was 
something  sacred  in  the  spot  ever  after.  I  trod  softly, 
and  lingered  on  my  way;  but  ere  I  reached  the 
summer-house,  there  arose  from  it  a  woman's  ay, 
long;  shrill,  terrible.  O  God!  I  hardly  knew  my 
Alice's  voice.  I  rushed  forward — the  door  was 
fastened — I  burst  it  open  with  superhuman  strength. 

There,  on  the  floor,  crouched  the  bride ;  her  eyes 
starting  with  fear,  her  face  frozen  into  an  expression 
of  the  wildest  terror.  Blood  was  flowing  from  her 
arm,  drop  by  drop  falling  on  her  white  dress.  Over  , 
her  stood  the  bridegroom,  glaring  upon  her  with  his 
frenzied  eyes,  while  in  his  uplifted  hand  sparkled  a 
dagger.  I  sprang  in— he  let  it  fall — ^and  dashed,  with  i 
a  yell  like  that  of  a  wild  beast,  across  the  fields.  j 

Arthur  Sylvester  had  gone  mad  on  his  wedding-day !  '' 
***** 

It  was  not  until  many  weeks  after  that  fearful 
bridal,  that  my  Alice  lifted  up  her  head  from  the  : 
pillow  to  which  I  had  borne  her  like  an  infant.  She  i 
had  received  no  wound  except  the  slight  one  in  her 
arm,  which  had  probably  intercepted  the  first  blow  of 
the  maniac,  and  thereby  saved  her  life.  But  this  we 
could  only  conjecture,  for  she  never  revealed  to  human 
being  what  passed  in  that  fatal  summer-house.  When 
she  became  convalescent,  Alice  never  uttered  her 
husband's  name,  nor,  by  word  or  look,  gave  any  sign 
that  she  remembered  the  past.  Only  once,  when  she 
hiy  regarding  her  wasted  fingers,  a  sudden  thought 
seemed  to  flash  across  her  mind— the  wedding-ring 
was  not  there.  I  had  taken  it  away  by  the  physician's 
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order,  thftt  daring  her  iUness  there  should  he  no  con- 
necting link  to  awaken  thoughts  so  terrible.  Alice 
looked  at  me  eamestlj,  and  pointed  to  her  third 
finger. — I  would  not  understand  her. 

"Another  time,  mj  child,  when  you  are  better," 
I  whispered.  "  You  must  not  think  now.  Try  to  sleep, 
mj  Alice." 

But  still  she  kept  her  hand  stretched  out,  with  her 
imploring  eyes  fixed  on  mine.  It  was  impossible  to 
resist.  I  took  the  Catal  curdet  and  placed  it  on  her 
fii^r :  she  seised  it  as  a  child  would  its  toy -treasure ; 
kisiied  it,  and  then  folding  the  wedded  left  hand  in 
the  other,  laid  it  in  her  bosom,  and  turned  her  head 
away.  God  knows  what  Tague  thoughts  passed 
through  the  weak  and  still  confused  brain  of  that 
joung  creature.  I  watched  her  as  she  lay,  and  fancied 
I  saw  tears  starting  from  under  the  closed  eyelids; 
but  she  seemed  calm,  and  soon  fell  asleep  through 
feebleness. 

From  that  time  Alice  gradually  improved.  Her 
shattered  mind  and  body  gathered  strength  together, 
and,  by  slow  degrees,  she  became  almost  herself  again. 
In  the  early  days  of  her  oonvalescenoe,  we  had  taken 
her  far  away  from  the  home  which  had  witnessed  so 
terrible  a  scene ;  and  had  made  our  abode  in  a  quiet, 
lonely  sea-side  village — Alice,  her  old  father,  and  I. 
We  would  not  let  the  world's  curiosity  torture  the 
desolate  bride. 

My  cousin  Wynyard  was  almost  as  much  to  be 
pitied  as  his  chilcL  At  first  he  had  been  nigh  frantic 
with  anguish,  not  unmixed  with  anger ;  had  cursed 
his  own  foUy  in  ever  consenting  to  the  marriage,  and 
poured  terrible  anathemas  on  the  head  of  him  whom 
a  higher  power  had  so  fearfully  stricken.  Many  were 
the  causes  assigned  for  the  sudden  paroxysm  which 
had  left  the  admired  Arthur  Sylvester  that  awful 
spectacle,  a  living  body  without  a  reasoning  soul. 
Some  whispered  of  the  power  of  conscience,  and  of 
some  mysterious  sin,  thus  justly  punished.  True,  the 
world  said  Arthur  Sylvester  had  lived,  in  his  early 
youth,  a  gay,  thoughtless  life— but  the  world  is  a 
harsh  judge  over  the  unfortunate.  It  could  not  be 
that  Alice,  the  pure  angel-like  maiden,  had  loved  one 
who  was  a  sinner  of  so  deep  a  dye,  that  his  own  con- 
science had  been  to  him  as  the  thunderbolt  of  Hea- 
ven's vengeance.  It  was  a  mystery  too  deep  to  pene- 
trate. My  very  soul  shuddered  when  I  thought  of  the 
proud  and  handsome  bridegrocHn— a  howling  maniac 
in  his  cell ;  the  noble  form  degraded — the  lofty  mind, 
which  Alice  had  so  worshipped,  shattered  and  sunk 
iuto  idiotic  weakness.  Oh,  Alice,  Alice!  hadst 
thou  but  heard  what  I  heard  of  that  unfortunate — ^nay, 
even  thou,  stem  John  Wynyard,  whose  heart  was  so 
full  of  bitterness  against  the  destroyer  of  thy  peace, 
even  thou  wouldst  have  melted  into  tears,  hadst 
thou  listened  to  the  tale. 

It  was  my  nephew,  Everard  Brooke,  whom  I  charged 
to  bring  me  tidings  of  Alice's  husband.  He  did  so— 
he  sought  out  the  maniac,  who  had  fled  wildly  over 
the  country — watched  over  him,  and  guarded  him 
from  doing  injury  to  himself  or  to  others,  until  he  was 


restored  to  his  friends.  When  Everard  told  me  how 
he  had  left  Arthur  Sylvester,  idly  playing  with  straws, 
talking  to  his  own  shadow,  and  calling  it  Alice  Wyn- 
yard, while  his  aged  mother  sat  weeping  over  him,  I 
felt  thankful  that  his  name  had  never  been  uttered  by 
Alice,  so  that  I  could  still  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  his 
mournful  state,  i 

With  Everard  only  could  I  talk  calmly  over  what 
had  passed,  and  what  was  to  be  done  for  the  future. 
My  cousin  Wynyard  would  bear. no  allusion  to  the 
unhappy  man;  the  moment  I  mentioned  Arthur's 
name  he  would  burst  out  into  invectives  and  im- 
precations, that  made  my  blood  run  cold. 

"  God's  curse  is  upon  him,  and  mine ;  therefore  it 
is  that  he  bears  the  burthen  of  his  sin,"  John  Wyn- 
yard would  cry.  "  His  name  is  hateful  in  my  ears — 
utter  it  no  more!" 
"  But  Alice  loved  him — ^he  is  her  husband." 
"  He  is  not ! — ^I  madly  gave  her  to  him — and  I 
reclaim  her :  I  made  the  bond,  and  I  will  break  it." 
Thus  raved  Alice's  father ;  and,  at  the  time,  I  did  not 
heed  his  words,  but  I  soon  found  out  their  purport. 
One  day,  when  he  came  to  pay  his  daily  visit  to 
Alice's  chamber,  she,  in  talking  to  him,  laid  her  left 
hand  on  his  arm.  The  weddii^-ring  shone  brightly 
on  the  thin  white  finger.  It  caught  his  eye ;  and  im- 
mediately his  whole  countenance  darkened.  He  put 
the  hand  aside,  and  walked  out  of  the  room.  Imme- 
diately I  was  summoned  to  his  presence. 

"  Cousin  Susan,  how  dare  you  let  Alice  wear  that 
accursed  ring  P  Did  not  Dr.  Egerton  take  it  from  her 
finger,  and  say  she  was  never  to  see  it  P" 

"  But  the  poor  child  entreated.  Oh,  cousin,  if  you 
had  seen  her  look  1  I  could  not  keep  it  from  her;  I 
cannot  take  it  away." 

"  But  I  say  you  shall.  The  very  sight  tortures  me. 
I  would  that  it  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  with 
him  who  gave  it.  Take  it  off,  Susan ;  hide  it— steal 
it— or  I  will  not  come  near  my  child." 

"  It  is  cruelty,  to  take  from  a  wife  her  wedding- 
ring." 

**  1  tell  you,  she  is  no  wife.  I  can  free  her ;  and  I 
will."  And  the  storm  of  passion  began  to  rise  so 
violently  that  it  was  a  joyful  escape  for  me,  when 
Alice's  maid  summoned  me  to  her  mistress. 

She  was  weeping — my  poor  child!  'Oh,  thou 
stem  John  Wynyard !  I  almost  hated  theo  at  that 
moment. 

"Why  did  my  father  go  away— is  he  angry P 
Ask  him  to  come  back  again,  aunt  Susan,"  said  Alices 
now  rendered  doubly  sensitive  by  weakness.  "  What 
have  I  done  to  offend  him  P  Do  not  deeeive  me— tell 
me  the  tmth;  pm  always  do."  And  her  eyes  were 
fixed  so  earnestly  on  mine  that  for  my  life's  worth  I 
could  not  have  framed  an  excuse. 

"  You  must  not  feel  pained,  my  dearest,"  I  whis- 
pered; "  your  father  will  get  over  it  in  time— but  now 
he  does  not  like  to  see  this ;"  and  I  touched  the  ring. 
I  expected  Alice  would  have  wept  more  than  ever ; 
but  not  so.  Her  tears  ceased,  and  the  low  comphun- 
ing  tone  of  sickness  became  firm  and  composed. 
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^  Wbat  does  my  &tlier  desuei  sani  9qb«iiF**  she 
laid,  ahnost  aiernly, 

*'  If  you  would  take  it  off-^-«ad  not  vear  it  ftvr  a 
Utile.** 

I  started  to  aee  tiie  aidk  gill  rise  from  hetrpfilknrad 
ehair,  and  stand  upright  on  her  feet»  in  an  attitude  of 
almost  fierce  defiance. 

"  How  dans  my  father  ask  this  P  can  he  expeet  a 
wife  to  give  up  the  symbol  of  her  marriage  P  I  will 
not  do  it.  I  am  ft  wife  without  a  husband — a  wife 
only  in  name ;  but  I  will  keep  that  name  while  I  live. 
Qo,  and  tell  my  father  so !" 

She  sank  back  in  her  chair,  and  I  saw  she  trembled 
like  an  aspen  leaf,  though  her  words  were  so  flnii.  I 
laid  her  head  on  my  bosom,  and  soothed  her  like  a 
child.  Then  her  feelings  bunt  forth  in  one  long, 
mournful  cry. 

"  Oh,  aunt,  you  knew  my  heart  was  broken — why 
did  you  torture  it  thus  ?" 

A  wretch  that  had  committed  murder  eould  not 
hsTe  felt  more  guilty  than  I  did  then. 

After  a  time  Alice's  words  beoarae  more  calm.  ^  tt 
is  well,  perhaps,  that  the  ioe  is  now  broken,  that  I 
dare  speak  of  what  lies  day  and  night  upon  my  heart, 
like  a  leaden  weight.  Aunt  Susan,  answer  me  truly, 
teQ  me,  where  is  Arthur  P  where  is  my  husband  V* 

•^  He  is  salb  at  home — ^but— " 

^  I  know  ilr— you  need  not  utter  the  honiUe  word. 
Oh,  my  Arthur— my  own }  Why  did  I  Hve  to  see  this 
day?" 

She  said  no  more,  but  lay  back  in  her  ehair.  For 
hours  she  remained  motionless,  with  folded  hands  and 
dosed  eyes,  lookmg  Hke  a  marble  statue.  I  sat  beside 
her,  pondering  over  life  and  its  mysteries,  and  thinking, 
with  a  trembling  heart,  of  the  long,  dark  fatnre  which 
lay  before  that  young  creature :  widowhood,  without 
its  patient  hopelessness— without  the  cahn  and  hofy 
shadow  of  death,  which  in  time  brings  peace  to  the  most 
bruised  heart.  I  thought  of  her,  and  then  of  kim,  and 
I  knew  not  which  was  the  most  bitter  lot,  that  of  the 
maniac  husband,  or  the  worse  than  widowed  wife. 
.  After  this  painful  scene,  Ahoe  became  so  much 
worse  that  her  &ther  was  considerably  akrmed.  I  told 
him  what  had  passed  between  us,  eyeiy  word ;  and  he 
did  not  make  a  single  reply.  I  led  him  where  Alice 
lay,  in  a  heavy  shimber,  approaching  to  insensibility, 
and  I  saw  that  he  was  touched.  He  wished  to  send 
for  Dr.  Egerton;  but  I  told  him  it  was  useless^ 
that  oahnness  of  mhid  alone  was  neoessaiy  for  Alice's 
reeoToy.  He  eould  not  und^^tand  how  any  mental 
agitation  could  have  made  her  so  much  worse — men 
never  can.  The  wise  ones!  they  can  feel  for  the  agony 
of  a  broken  hmb,  but  they  have  no  sympathy  for  a 
brc^en  heart.  Well!  I  am  an  old  maid— I  have  a 
right  to  speak  of  the  other  sex  as  I  list ;  and  I  can 
truly  affirm  that  I  never  knew  one  man  living  who  had 
a  really  feeUng  heart. 

les — ^I  except  one;  and  that  was  my  dear  good 
Bverard.  He  was  a  comforter  and  a  strengthener  to 
me,  in  aK  this  sad  time.  To  an  almost  womanlike 
tenderness,  he  united  clear  sense  and  firmness  such  as 


fisw  men  ean  boast.  In  Mr.  Wynyard^  first  paroxysm 
of  anger  and  despair,  Everard's  infiuenee  over  him  was 
marvellons.  My  oVn,  alas  1  was  eonsideraUy  weak- 
ened ;  for  it  was  hardly  smprisingiliat,  in  the  UhubsaB 
of  his  wrath  and  sorrow,  my  cousin  reproached  me  for 
this  marriage,  which  I  had  urged  throng^  love  to- 
wards my  sweet  child.  Perhaps  I  was  wrong— and 
yet,  were  the  tune  to  come  over  agahi,  I  think  I  ahoold 
do  the  same.  Evevard  stood  manftilly  hetvecai  me 
and  the  torrent  of  wrath ;  he  was  an  angel  of  peace 
and  consolation.  Tet  this  was  he  whose  heart  the 
arrow  had  pierced ;  and  I  knew  it  was  there  still,  and 
must  remain  for  ever.  Noble,  self-denying  Everard! 
When,  as  Alice  recovered,  I  saw  him  watchmg  her  like 
a  brother,  (poor  girl  I  in  her  unsuspicious  nature  she 
considered  him  as  such,)  striving  tediTcrt  her  thoughts, 
soothing  the  conflicting  passions  of  father  and  dangh- 
ter,  and  never  by  word  or  look  giving  sign  of  what  I 
knew  was  in  his  heart,  then  I  fdt  rejoiced  that  there 
was  one  man  in  the  world  who  loved  truly  and  un- 
selfishly.   It  restored  my  faith  in  the  whok  sex. 

After  the  little  episode  of  the  wedding-ring,  Jehn 
Wynyard's  anger  seemed  to  lull.  He  said  no  more  on 
the  subject ;  and,  after  a  time,  Everard  persuaded  him 
to  visit  his  daughter  again.  What  innumerable  fsmi- 
nine  contrivances  did  I  use  lest  the  obnoxious  ring 
should  again  catch  his  eye !  such  as  hiding  the  poor 
erring  left  hand  in  my  own  affectionate  dasp,  or  find- 
ing out  the  prettiest  pair  of  gloves  in  the  world,  to 
keep  the  thin,  pale  ibgers  warm  during  winte^time, 
Whether  he  yielded  to  Alice's  determination  or  not,  I 
cannot  teB;  but  he  said  nothing.  However,  by  degrees, 
his  manner  grew  harsh  and  bitter ;  he  would  sit  for 
whole  hours  in  silence,  and  spend  morning  after 
morning  in  consultations  with  hm  lawyer.  Somehow 
or  another  that  man's  entrance  always  boded  evil ;  he 
was  a  bird  of  91  omen— the  oreatnxe !  vrith  his  wiiy 
voice,  his  hooked  nose,  and  his  sharp  Uaek  eyes.  1 
disliked  him  heartily,  fw  I  knew  there  was  someft«sh 
vagary  dawning  in  John  Wynyaid'a  brain.  At  bst 
the  storm  burst.  1 

We — ^that  is,  Everard,  my  eonsin,  and  I — were  sitting 
round  the  fire,  after  Alice  had  retcred ;  poor  thing !  she 
always  crept  away  early,  and  said  often  and  often  that 
during  sleep  was  her  oidy  hapjpf  tnne^  seeming  to  yeam 
for  night  to  come  and  bring  forgetftdneaa.  How  sad 
it  was,  this  longing  for  evon  a  tempcMwrj  oblivion !  I 
wondered  not  at  those  who  seek  rspoee  in  another  sad 
a  deeper  sleep. 

'*  Susan,**  said  Mr.  W^yard,  snddenfy  breaking  a 
dead,  uncomfortable  silence  which  had  foUen  upon  us, 
'^has  Alice  given  up  that  foc^h  notion  about  the  ringf" 

I  hardly  knew  what  to  answer^  but  Eremd  spoke 
forme. 

**  Surely,  sir,  you  will  not  revive  a  subject  so  pain- 
ful.   Let  it  rest,  for  Alice's  sake.** 

'*  It  is  exactly  for  her  sake  that  I  wfll  not  let  it 
rest.  And  now,  cousin  Susan,  and  Everard,  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  have  been  long  thinking  about,  and  what 
I  intend  to  do.  My  gbrl  shall  not  be  tied  for  life  to  a 
villain,  a  madman." 
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"  Hiuh,  Inub,  eofQBm  !**  I  entroaied ;  *'  speak  not 
thus  of  him ;  rememher,  be  is  Alice's  husband  in  the 
sight  of  €k>d  and  man." 

"  But  the  marriage  can  be  diasolTed,  and  it  shall ; 
my  (Md  shall  not  bear  the  name  of  a  wretch,  an  as- 
sassin. The  law  shall  make  her  free.  If  it  costs  me 
half  my  fortune,  I  will  get  a  divoroe ;  by  Hea?en  I 
will!"  and  he  struck  the  table  violently,  uttering  a 
stnmger  assereration  than  I  dare  write. 

TremUing  in  eyery  limb,  **  My  poor  Alice !  it  will 
break  her  heart !"  was  all  I  could  say. 

*'  Pooh,  pooh !  girls'  hearts  are  not  so  easily  broken. 
Tire  years  hence  she  will  thank  me  for  this.  At 
eighteen,  to  be  bound  fcv  life  to  a  maniac ;  a  widow, 
without  a  widow's  freedom ;  it  would  be  like  chaining 
together  a  dead  body  and  a  Ixring  one.  No,  cousin ; 
neither  Uw,  common  sense,  nor  justice,  can  sanction 
that." 

There  was  reason  in  what  he  said:  I  could  not 
deny  it.  Alice  was  only  a  girl ;  and  girlhood's  love, 
warm  and  gushing  as  it  is,  will  diange  sometimes.  If 
the  time  should  come  when  she  might  tud  the  nominal 
tie,  to  which  her  riven  soul  now  clung  so  fondly,  a 
burthen  and  a  galling  chain — ^if  she  should  We  again, 

or  another  should  love  her 1  turned  to  look  at  £ve- 

raid.  His  face  was  ashen ;  his  lips  were  compressed, 
as  if  in  a  spasm  of  acute  pain.  A  hope — ^wild,  mad, 
as  passing  as  a  meteor—but  yet  a  distinct  hope — ^had 
entered  hb  soul;  and  the  reaction  from  d^pair  to 
even  a  ^immer  of  joy,  was  such  that  it  became  almost 
suffering.  He  was  like  a  man  brought  suddenly  from 
freezing  cold  to  light  and  warmth,  to  whom  the  change 
gives  sharp  but  momentary  pain  through  the  entire 
frame. 

God  forgive  me  if,  when  I  looked  at  him,  I  foigot 
even  Alice's  sorrow  I  If  she  could  be  free — ^if  she 
ooold  be  brought  in  time  to  love  him — so  noble  as  he 
was—so  faithful — so  true-hearted ;  superior  to  Arthur 
Sylvester  in  all  things  save  in  outward  i^peatance : 
nay,  to  me,  he  seemed  as  handsome  as  Alice's  chosen; 
but  then  it  was  not  young  Everard  alone  that  I  saw  in 
the  dear  brown  eyes,  the  soft  auriing  hair,  so  dear 
and  well-known  of  old  1 

**  Have  neither  of  you  a  word  to  say  ?"  cried  John 
Wynyard.  impatiently,  after  a  long  silence.  '*But 
perh^  it  is  as  well ;  for  I  tell  you  my  mind  is  made 
up ;  this  very  day  I  have  taken  the  first  legal  steps  in 
the  aflair.  Svenrd  Brooke,  you  are  a  man  of  sense, 
though  you  are  but  young;  tell  me,  am  I  not  right  ? 
— ^AHee  must  consent." 

Bverard  lilted  up  his  head  like  one  roused  from  a 
dream.  <*  It  is  so  sadden — ^I  can  hardly  say ; — you 
must  consider  this  well  before  you  act,  Mr.  Wyn- 
yard." 

*'  I  tell  you  I  have  considered,  and  folly :  you  are 
a  man,  and  will  at  once  see  the  justice  of  the  case ; 
but  as  for  cousin  Susan  there,  with  her  womanish 
nonsense  about  feelings  and  broken  hearts,  why,  she 
must  e'en  get  over  them  a»  fast  as  she  can,  and  per- 
suade Alice  to  do  so  too.  A  fine  thing  to  have  a  mad- 
man for  a  son-in-law) — and  my  pretty  AUce  pining 


her  life  aw^  k  kv  lather's  houae,  neither  old  maid, 
wifo,  nor  widow,  when  she  might  ham  the  best  men 
in  England  at  her  foot  I  will  endure  no  such  thiqg; 
Arthur  Sylvester  is  hateful  to  me ;  I  will  not  suffer 
my  chikl  even  to  bear  his  name.  I  tell  you,  I  will 
have  a  divorce !" 

Louder  and  louder  grew  John  Wynyard's  tones; 
his  vehement  gestuxes  and  excited  looks  engrossed 
the  attention  of  us  both,  so  that  neither  Everwd  nor 
I  observed  that  the  door  opened,  and  a  fourth  person 
stood  among  among  us. 

It  was  Alice;  and  she  had  heard  all ! 

If  a  ghost  from  the  dead  had  risen  up  in  the  midst^ 
we  could  not  have  looked  more  aghast.  And,  truly, 
the  girl's  own  appearance  was  like  that  of  the  dead 
rather  than  the  living.  She  walked  up  to  her  fother's 
chair,  caught  his  arm  convulsively,  and  looked  into  his 
face  with  her  stony  ^yes  until  he  seemed  absohitely 
to  quail  beneath  them.  At  hist  there  came  from  be- 
tween her  white  hpa  words  terribly  calm:-^ 

"  Father,  you  say  my  husband  is  mad— I  know  it — 
but  I  am  his  wifo  stilL  If  you  tear  me  from  him,  I 
will  curse  you  to  your  face,  and  then  die." 

When  she  had  said  this  her  whole  frame  seemed  to 
collapse,  like  that  of  a  corpse  suddenly  animated  and 
then  sinking  down  again,  oold,  still,  and  dead,  as  be< 
fore.  Her  arms  felE  her  eyes  closed,  and  Everard 
carried  her  out  totally  insensible. 

My  cousin  Wynyard  was  not  on  the  whola  a  harsh 
man,  still  less  an  unkind  fother,  but  he  had  vehement 
antipathies,  and  was  obstinacy  itself  when  he  once 
determined  on  a  project ;  nay,  such  are  the  ins  and 
outs  of  human  nature,  that  generally  the  worse  the 
scheme,  the  more  bent  he  was  upon  it.  His  hatred 
for  poor  Arthur  Sylvester  outweighed  even  lua  love 
for  Alice.  In  his  determination  there  might  have 
been  some  lingering  of  care  for  her  future  fate,  as  ho 
had  stated,  but  I  verily  believe  he  thought  of  himself 
first  and  his  child  afterwards.  He  would  have  moved 
the  whole  world,  have  sacrifioed  everything  he  loved, 
rather  than  the  blot  of  Sylvester's  name  should  ever 
darken  the  fanuly  pedigree  of  the  Wynyards.  Scarcely 
had  Alice  recovered,  when  he  began  the  attaok  again. 
This  time,  however,  he  put  me  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  regarding  me  as  an  ally  on  the  other  side, 
and  tried  to  enlist  my  nephew  in  his  cause. 

Now  came  the  struggle  in  Everard's  breast  Day 
after  day  he  listened  to  Mr.  Wynyard's  arguments, 
until  hope — ^vague  as  it  was — ^whispered  to  him  that 
there  was  reason  in  them,  and  that  the  cold-hearted 
fother  might  be  right  after  all ;  and  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  he  saw  the  fr^ce  of  the  broken-qurited 
girl,  he  hated  himself  for  eonoeiving  this  wild  hope, 
the  fulfilment  of  which  must  be  purchased  by  such 
torture  to  her.  Poor  Alice  grew  paler  and  paler  every 
day,  but  neither  threats  nor  arguments  could  induce 
her  to  give  her  consent  to  this  divorce;  and  without  her 
will  Mr.  Wynyard  knew  it  oould  not  legally  be  aeeom- 

ihed.    He  entreated  Everard  to  mik  to  persuade 

«  You  were  ohildxen  together,"  he  said  one  di^, 
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when  in  Alice's  absence  he  ma  discussing  the  usual 
agonizing  subject  with  Erenurd,  and  while  I  sat  in  a 
comer,  my  lips  dosed,  bnt  mj  ears  open.  "  Eyerard, 
Alice  woidd  always  Hsten  to  you, — she  was  so  fond  of 
you; — ^you  two  were  like  brother  and  sister,  as  one 
may  say.  If  yon  would  persuade  her,  she  might  con- 
sent. The  lawyer  comes  to-morrow,  and  I  want  to  do 
things  quietly.  We  might  soon  get  the  formalities 
over,  and  Alice  would  be  free." 

"Alice  free!  Alice  free!"  muttered Everard ;  and. 
his  whole  countenance  brightened.  But  in  a  moment 
it  fell  again.  "Mr.  Wynyard,  this  is  cruel! — ^I  can- 
not— ^I  dare  not  urge  her.    Do  not  ask  me !" 

"  You  are  a  fool,  Ererard  Brooke ;"  angrily  re- 
turned Mr.  Wynyard.  "  Don't  you  see  it  is  for 
Alice's  good  ? — ^A  woman  is  no  use  in  the  world  at  all 
unless  she  has  half^^^lozen  children  and  a  house  to  be 
mistress  of.  /  want  to  see  my  girl  really  married  to 
some  one  I  like, — some  one  who  will  make  her  happy, 
— in  short,  just  such  a  fellow  as  yourself,  Ererard ! — 
Who  knows  but  she  might  choose  you  ?" 

Everanl  grew  veiy  pale,  and  his  lips  trembled,  bnt 
he  drew  himself  up,  and  said,  almost  proudly — "Mr. 
Wynyard,  I  do  not  understand  this  jesting." 

"  Pshaw !  you  foolish  boy, — ^you  are  standiug  in 
your  own  light !  Do  you  think  I  cannot  see  as  far 
through  a  stone  wall  as  most  people  ?  You  and  Alice 
used  to  play  at  husband  and  wife  when  you  were 
babies;  and  you,  at  least,  would  have  kept  up  the 
game  now,  but  for  that  man, — ^I  wish  he  had  been 
dead  before  Alice  saw  him !  But,  to  speak  plainly, 
Everard  Brooke,  I  see  you  would  be  weU  content  to 
have  Alice  for  a  wife ;  and  you  may  take  her  with  my 
good-will  and  blessing." 

Everard  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  Oh!  how. 
bitter  was  the  strife ! — ^Love  fighting  against  love — ^the 
earthly  passion  which  desires  its  own  fulfilment, 
against  the  holy,  pure,  divine  essence,  in  which  self 
is  absorbed  and  annihilated,  which  seeks  only  the 
happiness  of  the  beloved  one!  Everard!  —  dear 
Everard !  —  how  my  heart  clung  to  thee  in  that 
struggle! 

Mr.  Wynyard's  coarse  voice  broke  the  dead  silence: 
"Well,  my  dear  boy ! — ^you  see  I  am  right  now — and 
you  will  help  me, — gain  the  best  little  wife  in  England 
into  the  baigain.  See,  there  she  is,  walking  in  the 
garden.  Go  and- persuade  her,  and  we  will  have  all 
right  directly."     • 

Everard  Ufted  up  his  head,  and  saw  Alice  as  she 
slowly  passed  the  window.  Her  gait,  her  attitude, 
wore  marks  of  utter  dejection ;  there  was  no  life,  no 
hope,  in  the  marble-like  face  that  drooped  upon  her 
bosom.  Her  eyes  had  no  expression  save  that  of 
vague  wpailiy; — she  looked  the  picture  of  stricken 
despair.  Everard  started  to  his  feet  in  a  burst  of 
indignation : — 

"  Mr.  Wynyard — ^if  you  have  any  feeling — look 
there !  Is  that  the  girl  you  would  make  an  object  of 
barter — a  bribe — ^regarding  her  own  free  choice  as 
little  as  if  it  were  your  horse,  instead  of  your  child, 
that  you  were  disposing  of?    I  will  not  do  this.    I 


would  not  be  a  party  to  such  cmdty— 4io--not  for 
the  world's  wealtL" 

"  Then  you  scorn  my  danghter— you  despise  her!" 
muttered  Mr.  Wynyard  between  his  set  teeth. 

"  Scorn  Alice  ?— despise  Alice?"  repeated  Everard. 

"  Yes ;  you  came  here  with  your  girl's  face,  and 
your  pining  and  puling,  and  it  was  all  false !  Y<m 
love  her,  indeed!" 

Every  muscle  of  Everaid's  face  quivered,  and  yet 
he  tried  to  speak  calmly  : — "Mr.  Wynyard,  I  will 
tell  you,  what  I  never  breathed  before,  because  I  knew 
it  was  in  vain— that  I  do  love  Alice, — that  I  have 
loved  her  from  boyhood, — ^that  I  would  give  my  life 
and  soul  for  her.  And,  because  I  loved  her,  I  never 
told  her  this,  lest  it  should  cause  her  a  moment's 
pain.  Can  I  torture  her  poor  broken  spirit  now? 
No ;  it  would  be  cowardly — dishonourable.  To  win 
Alice,  I  would  sacrifice  everything— save  her  peace 
and  my  own  honour."   ; 

Oh  noble  spirit  of  true  love— the  earnest,  the 
self-denying, — how  thou  didst  shine  out  in  every 
lineament  of  young  Everard's  face  as  he  spoke! 
Surely  the  good  ai^  which  had  triumphed  in  his 
soul  stood  behind  hun  invisibly,  and  shed  upon  him 
brightness  and  glory  from  its  heavenly  wings.  Alice ! 
Alice !  how  oouldst  thou  not  love  Everard  ? 

My  cousin  Wynyard  stood  a  few  moments,  con- 
founded ;  he  was  unprepared  to  meet  such  firmness. 
It  incensed  him  beyond  endurance.  In  a  burst  of 
anger,  such  as  I  had  rarely  witnessed  even  in  him, 
he  forbade  Everard's  ever  entering  his  house  more, 
and  rushed  to  his  own  study,  locking  the  door  with 
violence. 

Then  I  crept  out  from  my  comer,  where  Mr.  Wyn- 
yard's commands  had  sealed  my  tongue,  and  went  up 
to  my  dear  nephew.    I  laid  my  hand  on  his  shoulder : — 

"Everard,  my  own  good  noble  Everard, — take 
comfort!" 

He  seized  my  hands,  pressed  his  forehead  upon 
them,  and  wept  like  a  child. 

My  life  has  been  lonely :  it  was  my  destiny.  No 
child  has  ever  nestled  in  my  bosom,  and  called  me 
mother ! — the  yearnings,  the  mysteries  of  maternity, 
were  not  for  me  to  know;— and  yet,  had  it  been 
otherwise,  there  is  love  in  my  heart's  depths  that 
would — I  feel  it  would — ^have  answered  to  the  call. 
But  if  ever  I  experienced  the  faint  shadowings  of  , 
what  mother-love  must  be,  it  was  when  I  bent  over  j 
Everard  Brooke,  and  tried  to  pour  comfort  into  his 
bruised  spirit.  In  that  hour  I  could  have  shed  the 
dearest  blood  of  my  own  heart  to  bring  peace  to  his. 

Everard  went  away,  and  Alice  was  not  told  of  the 
cause  of  his  departure;  even  John  Wynyard  had 
sufficient  delicacy  and  good  feeling  to  agree  to 
this ;  but  not  the  less  did  he  persevere  in  his  constant 
endeavours  to  win  over  Alice  to  his  will.  And  I — 
my  heart  was  torn  by  conflicting  feelings :  on  one 
side  Alice  and  her  sorrows— on  the  other  Everard; 
why,  oh!  why  was  it,  that  these  two  had  not  loved 
one  another  and  been  happy?  At  times  I  was  almost 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  my  cousin  Wynyard  had 
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the  right  on  his  side  after  all,  and  that  his  persecution 

was  only  the  rough  hut  kindly  ministering  of  the 

leech,  who  wounds  for  a  time  in  order  to  heal  at 

h»t. 

The  wisest  of  all  wise  men  says,  "  A  continual  drop- 

;'  ping  weareth  away  the  stone,"  uid  so  it  was  in  the 

I  case  of  my  poor  Alice.    Yet,  perchance,  her  consent 

'  mig^t  never  have  been  gained  to  the  act  which  parted 

!  her  from  her  husband,  so  passionately  loved,  had  not 

&te  overruled  matters  so  as  to  win  from   grief, 

and  filial  duty,  the  concession  which  would  never 

have   been  yielded  to  threats  and  harshness.    Mr. 

Wynyard  fiBorly  stormed  and  argued  himself  into  a 

severe  illness;  and  then,  like  all  men,  he  grew  alarmed, 

felt  sure  that  his  doom  was  come,  and  took  most 

touching  farewells  of  all  the  household.     My  poor 

Alice,  struck  with  terror  and  remorse  by  what  she 

believed  the  result  of  her  own  opposition  to  her  father, 

promised  solemnly  to  fulfil  his  dying  injunction,  (I 

must  say  this  for  my  good  cousin,  that  he  really 

thou^t  himself  i»  ariiculo  mortis,)  and  be  separated 

from  the  unfortunate  Arthur  Sylvester. 

The  deed  was  done*-that  evil  genius,  Lawyer 
DouUetongue,  effected  it  without  delay — and  Alice 
was  free.  By  her  father's  commands,  even  her  maiden 
name  was  to  be  reassumed,  that  the  marriage  might 
be  utterly  blotted  out  from  all  men's  minds.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  day  when  that  hateful  Doubletongue 
first  addressed  Alice  as  Mits  Wynyard, 

She  had  moved  about  the  whole  day,  pale,  dreamy, 
and  silent,  only  seeming  conscious  of  herself  when 
beside  her  invalid  father.  But  the  instant  that  name 
struck  on  her  ear — ^the  signal  that  all  was  over — ^that 
she  was  Arthur's  wife  no  longer — it  had  the  effect 
ef  a  thunder-dap.  She  drew  up  her  tall  stature 
with  icy  haughtiness,  and  looked  at  the  mean  shrinking 
reptile  before  her  as  though  she  could  have  trodden 
him  beneath  her  feet. 

"This  to  me,  sir!  you  forget  yourself!"  And  then 
her  tone  changed — she  glanced  wildly  round,  pressed 
her  hand  to  her  brow;  "  No,  no!  I  see  it  now!  it  is 
I  who  foxget.  Ah  me!  ah  me!  all  over!"  She  fled 
from  the  room,  and  I  found  her  lying  crouched  on  the 
floor  of  her  own  chamber  in  strong  convulsions.  It 
was  the  itaost  fearful  struggle,  and  the  last.  Alice 
and  her  husband  were  parted  by  a  legal  divorce.  Alas! 
this  was  of  little  moment  to  the  poor  maniac,  who 
was  doomed  to  spend  his  life  in  darkness— the  most 
awful  darkness,  the  darkness  of  the  soul.  But  with 
an  my  pity  for  the  unhappy  man,  I  felt  a  vague  relief, 
that,  whether  he  recovered  or  not,  Alice  could  be  no 
more  to  him  than  the  stranger  in  the  street :  they 
were  husband  and  wife  no  longer — ^not  even  in  name. 
(To  he  continued,) 

WHY  SHOULD  WE  STUDY  THE  CLASSICS? 
"Why  should  we  study  the  classics  P  "  exclaims  the 
young  city  wit,  as  he  lounges  over  his  desk,  "  and  of 
what  advantage  to  us  is  the  knowledge  of  these  old- 
wives'  tales  of  'heroic  Greece?'    Why  should  we 


weary  our  patience,  and  overload  our  memory,  with 
the  languages  of  a  people  now  wisely  forgotten, 
whose  arts  and  manufactures  were  at  no  time  worthy 
of  much  consideration,  and  whose  commerce  at  the 
height  of  its  glory  was  little  better  than  the  successful 
plunder  of  weaker  or  more  peaceful  states  ?  Our  daily 
intercourse  is  with  the  great  nations  of  modem 
Europe, — the  French,  the  Germans,  the  Russians,  and 
the  Italians :  how  much  better  that  their  languages 
should  become  familiar  to  us  as  household  words, 
than  that  our  best  years  should  be  spent  in  the  slow 
and  painful  acquisition  of  what  can  never  be  of  prac- 
tical use  to  us  in  our  after-life ! " 

Such,  or  something  like  this,  is  the  common  language 
of  a  large  portion  of  modem  society,  and  especially  of 
persons  devoted  to  mercantile  pursuits.  The  opinion 
seems  widely  spread,  and  continually  growing  stronger, 
that  a  change  in  the  principle  of  English  education 
is  imperatively  demanded  ;  that  what  might  once 
have  been  good  is  now  no  longer  so ;  and  that  to  pursue 
the  study  of  the  old  tongues  is  a  useless  remnant  of 
the  monastic  system,  in  other  cases  so  wisely  dis- 
carded. Fractioal  men,  as  they  love  to  be  callec^  look 
to  the  present;  they  see  that  the  literature  of  the 
Continent  has  a  daily  increasing  demand  on  the 
energies  of  our  youth,  and  they  wonder,  not  altogether 
without  reason,  at  the  time  devoted  to  what  we  call 
the  dead  languages. 

Now,  without  discussing  the  character  of  the  early 
education  at  present  existing  in  Engknd,  and  without 
denying  that  much  might  have  been  done  to  render  it 
more  successfid  than  it  is  or  has  been;  admitting, 
that  from  the  practical  habits  of  the  English  mind 
our  scholars  have  been  rather  celebrated  for  the 
variety  of  their  general  knowledge,  than  for  their 
profound  acquaintance  with  individual  branches  of 
learning ;  and  granting  that  the  tendency  of  the 
training  of  some  of  our  hurger  schools  has  at  times 
led  men  to  value  the  husk  more  than  the  fruit  of 
ancient  learning ;  it  still  appears  to  be  a  subject  weU 
worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  study  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  even  with  the  defects  to  which  it  has  been 
liable  hitherto,  is  so  whoUy  useless  as  it  is  asserted  to 
be,  and  whether  there  be  not  sound  reasons  for  maintain- 
ing unchanged  in  its  principle  that  course  of  studies 
which  has  so  long  prevailed  among  us.  The  question  is, 
simply.  Are  we  justified  at  the  present  day  in  continuing 
to  the  ancient  tongues  the  same  rank  in  the  education 
of  the  country  which  they  have  had  up  to  this  time  ? 

Now,  it  were  enough,  on  my  principle  of  faith,  to 
reply,  that  what  hath  been  so  long  the  practice  of  the 
country  ought  not  lightly  and  without  due  thought  to 
be  given  up;  at  the  same  time  that  they  who  have 
been  so  free  in  their  complaints  against  the  present 
system,  in  adopting  the  tone  of  radical  reformers 
rather  than  that  of  men  who  wish  calmly  to  recon- 
sider the  whole  matter,  have  in  great  measure  put 
themselves  out  of  court ;  that,  of  old,  our  "merchant 
princes"  deemed  not  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
literature  less  valual^^e  because  not  directly  bearing  on 
the  affairs  of  modem  commerce, — ^that  our  Greshams, 
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our  Canniiigs,  and  our  RalegliB  were  not  exceptions  but 
rules ;  and  that  it  was  not  the  mere  rude  sailor  who 
breasted  the  waves  in  his  frail  bark,  but  the  courtly 
student  and  the  polished  gentleman,  who  forgot  the 
comforts  of  his  English  home,  and  the  luxuij  of  rq»ose, 
that  he  mi^t  open  new  woMs  of  well-eanied  wealth 
to  his  countiTsien,  and  bid  them  vie  with  the  "  ad- 
Tenturers"  of  Italy  and  Portugal  in  the  generous 
riTalry  of  new  disooveiy. 

Yet  I  fear  such  arguments  as  these  would  weigh 
bat  little  with  the  commercial  men  of  the  present  day, 
whoy  abore  all  who  hare  lived  heiom  them«  seem 
careless  of  the  records  of  the  past,  and  devoted  in 
their  nightly  musings  and  day-dream  imaginings  to 
the  one  engrossing  object  of  money-getting;  a  race 
who,  if  they  read  at  all,  have  no  apparent  end  in  view 
but  temporary  excitement  and  the  relief  of  ennui,  and 
who  love  the  easy  flowing  style  of  IHckens,  the  pert 
Maa-aboat-Town-isms  of  Albert  Smith,  or  Thackeray's 
chronicles  of  street  and  ball-ro(Mn»  benuise  it  costs  no 
labour  to  eomprehend  at  a  glance  the  meaning  of  such 
writers.  Let  us  see,  the]^  if  there  be  not  some  reason, 
why  the  practieai  student  of  the  languages  of  modem 
Europe  should  acquire  some  knowledge  of  these 
aneient  tongueft  before  he  attempts  the  study  of 
the  oontiniental  languagesi  and  some  proofs  of  their 
utility,  such  as  would  pass  current^  if  need  be,  evan 
in  the  unpoetical  halls  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Now  let  any  one  look  but  cursorily  at  the  best  known 
las^^uages  of  Eui^pci  the  French,  the  German,  and  the 
Italian,  and  consider  how  much  they  are  indebted  to 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin,  not  only  for  the  idiomatic 
peeuliarities  and  delicacy  of  thought  and  expression 
I  in  which  their  chief  beauties  reside,  but  even  for  the 
very  words  of  which  their  stifle  consists. 

Li  French  at  least  two-thirds — ^in  Italian,  as  it  is 
usually  ^ken  (i^Mut  from  the  peculiarities  of  local 
dialects)|  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  words  belong  to  the 
ancient  dialect  of  the  "  Eternal  City,"  while  in  German, 
perhaps  one-third  of  the  elementaiy  words  are  due  to 
the  Latin  and  the  Greek  combined  together.  How 
difficult  must  be  the  acquirement,  how  slow  and  tedious 
the  progress,  in  learning  these  tongues,  to  those  who, 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  ground  stems  from  which  they 
have  sprung,  come  to  their  study  as  to  that  of  Turkish 
or  Chinese,  with  no  other  previous  information  than 
their  native  English  can  provide !  If,  therefore,  there 
were  no  other  reason  assignable  for  the  study  of  the 
dassicai  languages,  the  fact  that  they  render  those  of 
Europe  so  much  more  easy  of  attainment,  would  be 
sufficient  inducement  with  a  reasonable  man  for  their 
acquisition. 
But  there  are  other  reasons  which  ought  to  weigh 
'  strongly  in  favour  of  the  pursuit  of  classical  litera- 
ture, aiid  which  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  do  not 
I  look  upon  learning  with  the  cold  eye  of  the  utilita- 
rian, as  something  which  must  give  a  certain  money- 
value  for  the  time  the  pursuit  of  it  may  take.  Sup- 
pose these  languages  mastered  so  thai  their  more 
ordinary  difficulties  should  have  been  surmounted, 
stUl,  how  much  of  their  intriusiCs  merit  must  be  lost 


to  those  who  have  no  previous  knowledge !  how  many 
of  the  finer  shades  of  meaning,  how  many  of  the  nicer 
and  more  elegant  turns  of  thought,  must  fail  to  meet 
with  due  appreciation!  how  many  curious  resem- 
blances»  wldch,  like  the  image  of  an  ancestor  ia  the 
features  of  his  late  descendants,  have  been  transmit- 
ted from  the  parent  dialects  of  the  Okl  World,  must 
be  passed  by  without  just  regard  and  consideration! 
Were  the  ancient  literature  swq)t  away  altogether,  or 
its  study  entirely  given  up,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say,  that  a  lai^  portion  of  that  of  modem  Europe 
would  become  unintelligible  and  meaningless.  Nor 
is  this  confined  to  Europe  only:  for  a  long  period 
of  English  history,  our  own  writers  framed  their  sen- 
tences and  moulded  their  style  almost  wholly  on  the 
classical  models ;  and  in  later  times  some  of  our  most 
eminent  poets  and  divines  Imve  added  to  the  primsTal 
Saxon  base  of  the  language  large  quantities  of  Latin 
and  Norman-French  words.  How  could  these  be  dol)- 
understood  without  some  acquaintance  with  the  elder 
tongue — or  if  in  our  youth  teachers  were  not  ever 
at  hand,  to  whom  tlie  language  of  ancient  Borne  had 
been  long  familiar  ?  If,  even  now,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  the  knowledge  of  the  kindred 
dialects  of  the  French  and  the  Italian,  complaint  u 
often  made  of  the  obscurity  of  our  Spenser,  our  Shak- 
spere,  or  our  Milton,  arising  partly  from  the  inverted 
character  of  their  sentences,  but  many  times  more 
from  the  peculiar  use  of  strange  and  unwonted  words, 
how  vastly  must  these  difficulties  be  increased  to  those 
readers  who  do  not  recognise  in  their  phraseology  or 
sentences  the  reference  to  the  classical  idea  which 
was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  divine  of  the  poet  at 
the  time  when  he  was  writing ! 

But,  after  all,  to  siq)pose  that  the  only,  or  even  the 
main  use  of  studying  the  dead  languages,  is  the  faci- 
lity such  study  would  give  for  the  attainment  of  the 
modem  tongues,  is  to  form  a  very  limited  and  narrow 
estimate  of  its  real  value :  were  tliis  all  that  could  be 
said  in  its  favour,  I  fear  that  the  continuance  of  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  our  schools  would  not  be 
of  long  duration.  But  they  have  a  higher  and  a 
grander  office,  to  be  the  basis  of  all  sound  knowledge, 
and,  by  a  logical  training  of  the  mind,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  everything  that  is  acquired  for  other  than 
merely  mercantile  purposes :  to  be,  in  short,  the  sub- 
structure on  which  we  must  raise  any  system  of  teach- 
ing which  is  not  purely  mechanical.  It  is  because 
such  study  is  so  important  for  the  canying  out  a^f 
real  system  of  education,  that  the  h&bit  of  inuring  the 
youth  of  tliis  country  to  Gitek  and  Latin,  before  they 
proceed  to  other  studies,  can  be  most  successfullT 
advocated.  For  what  is  education,  rightly  so  named, 
but  the  development  of  those  faculties  wherein  man 
differs  from  other  animals ;  the  careful  training  of  the 
reasoning  powers,  so  that  he  shall  be  able  to  express, 
with  clearness  and  precision,  whatever  views  he  maj 
have  on  the  subject  he  is  investigating  ? 

To  this  end,  two  things,  At  least,  are  necessary; 
one,  a  knowledge,  inore  or  less  profound,  of  the  sources 
whence  our  hinguagc  has  arisen,  so  that  the  original 
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m*Miif>g«  of  the  wQtds  iheiD^veB^  and  some  of  their 
sdiBeqnait  cbao^  and  modifications,  may  be  fiesh  in 
the  Bind  of  the  qieaker  or  writer:  the  other,  the 
power  of  ejqneaaing  kgically,  in  outward  kpgnage, 
the  intenni  worida^  of  thought,  bo  that  the  exact 
ooBoqytiQa  of  tiie  orator,  or  the  author,  may  be  con- 
Tcjed  to  the  hearer  or  reader ; — ^in  facti  some  practical 
kmnriedge  of  Eigwulo^,  en  the  HUtorf  of  Word$s 
and  Qrmmar^  or  the  Mdkod  ^  Langua^  wherebj 
the  expreeaioBa  of  our  ideas  are  oomlMned,olas8iied«and 
ammged  in  aentoioea.  For  it  has  been  well  remarked 
bj  Cderidge^  in  the  third  Tolume  of  "  The  Friend," 
that  the  man  of  education  ie  at  onoe  distinguishable 
bj  the  endently  habitual  arrangement  of  hia  words, 
grounded  on  the  habit  <tf  foreseeing  in  eveiy  sentence 
the  ^cde  of  what  he  intends  to  communicate,  so  that 
there  is  method  in  the  fiagmenta  of  his  couTenation 
eren  when  it  seems  most  deauUoiy. 

Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thnt  iomB  knowledge 
of  both  Elymdogj  and  Qtammar  is  necessaiy  for  a 
sound  edueatioD)  and  that  an  aoquaint«ice  with  the 
origin  of  words  is  as  requisite  for  him  who  would  use 
them  i^propriatdj,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  the  language  he  is  empbjing :  but  the  latter  is  the 
most  valuable  as  a  system  of  training ;  because,  bj  its 
logical  duraeter,  it  is  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  operations  of  the  mind.  I  will  pause  for  a 
few  minutea  to  examine  this  part  of  my  subject  rathet 
more  folly,  as  it  may  not  be  quite  clear,  at  first  sight, 
to  erery  one,  in  what  way  Grammar  (the  laws  of  the 
stmeture  of  language)  is  the  result  of  the  exercise  of  a 
%tas/ process. 

There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  the  mind  uses 
its  reason  scientifically,  namely,  by  acquiring  habits 
of  induction,  and  dcducHak;  yet  the  first  is  not  a 
subject  for  teaching;  though  the  akilful  use  of  that 
power  will,  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases,  follow  from 
continued  practice  and  perseTerance.  It  belongs  to 
the  man  of  genius,  and  to  him  only,  to  eliminate  the 
general  laif  per?aditig  and  animating  a  crowd  of  par- 
ticulars,— to  discern  the  hand  of  order  in  the  confusion 
of  the  elements,  and  to  note  resemblances  and  simi- 
larities where  common  men  only  see  the  differences. 
The  indmeiipe  quality  is  innate,  if  it  exists  at  all.  It 
is,  however,  possible  to  teach  dedueiion  ;  at  least,  to 
give  the  young  mind  the  power  of  acquiring  deductive 
habits ;  for  deduction  requires  attention  chiefly ;  and 
at'  ->ntion  has  for  its  object  the  order  and  connexion  of 
thoughts  and  images,  each  of  which  is  previously 
ascertained.  8nch  habits  may  be  taught  in  many  ways ; 
for  instance,  by  the  study  of  Geometry,  which,  at  least 
in  its  elementary  parts,  demands  attention  only.  But 
it  is  best  taught  by  learning  languages.  How  is  it, 
then,  that  this  study  produces  this  result  ?  Let  us 
reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  nature  of  language  itself. 
Language  is  the  external  expression  of  ideas  existing 
previously  in  the  mind,  by  the  means  of  certain  general 
symbob.  Hence,  words  have  been  defined  to  be  the 
signs  of  thoughts;  arbitrarily  chosen  at  first,  sub- 
sequently compounded,  altered,  and  modified,  accord* 
ing  to  the  genius,  the  temper,  and  ofttimes  the  local 


peculiarities  of  the  people  so  employing  them !  they 
are  general  terms,  expressing  general  ideas ;— the  first 
attempts  in  the  mind  at  the  daasification  and  anange- 
mentof  thoughts:  m^ihimeihodoflanguaget  %stgeneral 
grammar^  is  nothing  else  but  ihe/onudion  i^aeiUeneee 
(as  distinguished  from  the  formation  of  words,  windi 
is  the  business  of  £tymology)-Hiii  opegetion  altogether 
logical,  and  the  finvk  effort  of  the  young  intdleet  to 
exercise  that  reasoning  power  which  elevates  the  man 
above  surrounding  animals.  The  aoquisitioii  of  such 
a  method^  if  possible,  must  be  of  great  value  i  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  show  how  the  learning  of  it  is 
aided  by  the  study  of  the  dead  knguages. 

What,  then,  well  arranged  cabinets  of  minends  are 
to  the  lecturer  on  the  component  parts  of  o«r  earth,*'*- 
what  the  remains  of  the  anhnal  forma  of  the  Old  World 
to  the  student  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  to  ibose 
who  are  investigating  the  normal  ^pea  of  animal 
structure, — such  to  the  student  of  the  modem  tongues 
are  those  elder  sisters  of  our  languages,  retaining  as 
they  do,  in  their  written  memorials,  the  permanence  of 
their  ancient  forms,  and  the  original  perfection  of 
their  grammatical  system ;  and  offering  to  the  intelli- 
gent student  or  lecturer  specimens  of  peculiar  excel* 
lence,  which  he  may  scrutinize,  dissect,  and  analyse. 
They  lie  before  us,  as  has  been  wdl  observed,  in  gigantic 
a^d  well  preserved  remains,  and  we  may  compare 
them  with  as  much  certainty  as  we  should  fed  in  ex- 
perimenting upon  the  objects  of  any  brandi  of  Natural 
Philosophy.  It  is  not,  indeed,  enough  for  our  purpose 
that  we  have  existing  languages  for  our  study ;  for 
the  study  of  the  logical  order  and  connexion  of  sen- 
tences must  depend  on  the  logical  sequence  of  the 
pre-existing  thoughts.  It  is,  therefore,  general  as  the 
universal  mind  of  man,  and  independent  of  the  par- 
ticular significations  of  individual  words.  It  cannot  but 
be,  too,  that  the  mutability  of  spoken  languages  will  be 
an  impediment  in  our  way,  and  the  attempt  to  get 
from  them  any  fixed  ideas  on  the  analogy  of  language 
little  better  than  the  copying  ''the  fantastic  pioturea 
of  an  ever  revolving  kaleidoscope."  We  must  go  out 
of  ourselves,  as  the  Germans  would  say,  if  we  wish 
to  know  anything  of  ourselves :  we  must  see  some- 
what of  foreign  travel,  if  we  woiild  appreciate  the 
excellences  of  our  own  home.  And  so  it  is  with  the 
study  of  languages.  The  words  of  our  mother  tongue 
we  acquire  insensibly  and  we  know  not  how — ^we 
have  learnt  its  use,  its  force,  and  its  propriety,  ere 
we  have  thought  on  the  analysis  of  the  words  to  which 
its  excellence  is  due.  To  do  this  well  we  must  have 
external  aids;  we  must  compare  the  specimens  of 
other  lands :  and  the  reasons  given  above  seem  to 
me  convincing  in  favour  of  the  selection  of  the  ancient 
tongues  of  Greece  and  Home,  as  those  on  which  our 
experiments  can  be  most  fruitfully  made. 

But  a  few  more  words,  and  I  have  done.  I  have 
already  stated,  that  I  have  no  intention  of  maintaining 
that  the  system  which  has  prevailed  in  England  is 
either  the  best  that  could  have  been  devised,  or  that, 
such  as  it  has  been,  it  has  produced  the  fruits  its  most  I 
earnest  advocates  have  desired:  I  wish  but  to  urge  i 
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tiie  truth  of  the  great  principles  of  that  systexn,  and 
to  show  that  we  have  not  played  the  part  of  fools  in 
insisting  on  a  classical  education  as  preliminary  to 
subsequent  and  more  extended  studies.  It  may  be, 
that,  for  many  years,  too  much  time  has  been  given 
to  what  I  would  caU  but  the  elements,  though,  I  think, 
the  neeeisary  elements  of  education — ^that  our  system 
has  been  too  narrow  and  exclusive,  in  that  it  has,  in 
great  measure,  excluded  &om  our  youth  the  early  ac- 
quisition of  the  great  languages  of  modem  Europe. 
It  may  be,  that  a  judicious  combination  of  the  two 
classes  would  have  been  the  best  course  of  study  for 
young  minds;  and  that  they  who  have  submitted  with ' 
doubtful  pleasure  or  a  subdued  reluctance  to  the 
"  flowery  yoke  of  Horace,"  would  have  relished  his 
poetry  the  more,  had  they  learnt  it  in  company  with 
the  merry  song  of  Schiller  and  Groethe.  Yet  these  are 
faults  easy  of  remedy, — errors  which  are,  now  at 
least,  present  to  all  the  better  class  of  teachers ;  pre- 
judices, arising  in  great  measure  from  our  political 
position,  and  the  long  absence  of  any  effectual  com- 
munication between  our  own  and  foreign  lands,  but 
which  thirty-three  years  of  peace  have  done  much  to 
dissipate :  while  the  real  cry  which  has  been  raised,  and 
BtUl  prevails,  is  not  so  much  agamst  the  system  of  teach- 
ing which  has  been  adopted,  as  against  any  study' r/ 
those  languages, — it  is  the  assertion  of  monied  ^o- 
rance,  that  valuable  time  is  lost  in  their  acquirement. 
Finally,  I  think  but  little  acqiuiintance  with  the  ordi- 
nary popular  writings  of  the  day  demonstrates,  but  too 
clearly,  how  inadequate  for  the  expression  of  great 
ideas  are  those  writers  who  have  had  little  or  no  train- 
ing from  the  ancient  sources.  The  popular  style  of  the 
day  shows  often  much  of  wit  and  devemcss,  sometimes 
much  wildness  of  imagery  and  a  rich  poetical  ima|pn- 
ation; — ^yet  the  incongruous  connexion  of  ideas,  the 
heaping  up  conceptions  drawn  together  carelessly  at 
random,  and  intended  to  tell  upon  the  minds  of  the 
readers  rather  by  weight  of  words  'than  the  power  of 
the  thoughts  they  are  intended  to  convey,  prove  to 
the  cahn  and  studious  peruser  of  antiquity,  how  little 
of  real  education  or  knowledge  has  ministered  to  the 
pleasure  or  the  amusement  of  the  readers.  The  tinsel 
and  the  ornament  have  attracted  the  gaze,  because 
sight  was  easy  and  oost  little  hibour ;  the  colours  ^ef 
the  painting  were  bright,  and  the  enduring  Hght  of 
time  had  not  yet  dulled  the  limner's  outline,  and  so 
they  have  carried  with  them  the  admiration  of  the 
many,  because  the  many  must  be  thoughtless;  for* 
thought  and  reflection,  the  painful  acquirement  of 
many  silent  and  undistracted  hours,  as  they  are  the 
merited  reward,  so  they  are  the  priviege,  of  the  few. 
Nor  is  it  a  fair  objection  to  such  studies,  that  a 
certain  hardness  of  outline  has  soif/etimes  distinguished 
the  writings  of  those  who  have  ujen  much  imbued 
with  ancient  learning.  If,  indeed,  of  old,  our  great 
writers  sometimes  dealt  ui  unmeaning  subtleties, — ^if 
our  Andrewes'  would  sometimes  tarry  with  a  tedious 
minuteness  upon  individual  words,  or  our  Souths,  our 
Barrows,  and  our  Burtons  play,  in  a  joyous  sense  of 
their  native  power,  on  the  elementaiy  meaning  of  a 


word,  till  its  sense  was  almost  lost  in  the  wit  and  the 
jocose  acuteness  of  the  writer; — ^what,  after  all,  was 
this  but  a  good  quality  somewhat  overstrained, — an  in- 
genuity and  mastery  of  materials  rarely  overstepping 
the  proprieties  of  their  subject  ?  How  different  from 
the  affected  style  and  strutting  point  of  these  modem 
complainers,  who  too  often  seem  to  write,  as  a  great 
poet  of  this  oountiy  onoe  said  of  them,  as  though  they 
thought  that  all  their  readers  were  troubled  with  (he 
asthma!  At  least,  let  not  such  as  these  condemn 
these  ancient  tongues  as  useless ; — ^if  they  will  not 
study  them,  at  least  let  them  not  revile  what  they 
have  not  wit  to  admire  and  to  appreciate.  Let  no 
rude  hand  assail  these  ancient  monuments  of  the 
human  speech ;  but  let  them  be  preserved,  alike  from 
the  cold  gaze  of  the  sneerer,  and  the  profane  wit  of 
the  modem  jester;  let  them  dwell,  so  it  please  this 
all-acquiring  age,  in  their  old  monastic  seclusion, 
apart  from  the  garish  eye  of  day,  in  the  dusty  time- 
hallowed  tomes  of  the  old  and  now  forgotten  learned; 
soonlyi  they  may  rest  there  in  peace  and  undisturbed 
tranquillity, — silent  witnesses  to  the  neglect  of  an  age 
which  has  scorned  their  excellence  and  despised  their 
tmth,  and  whose  popular  literature,  fleeting  as  the 
advertisements  which  announce  each  new  novel  to  the 
world,  and  aimless  as  the  intellectual  weakness  which 
now  panders  to  the  popular  taste,  demonstrates,  and 
that  not  doubtfully,  by  its  absence  of  method,  its  con- 
tempt for  logical  arrangement,  its  careless  use  of 
metaphors,  and  its  lavish  expenditure  of  unmeaning 
expletives,  how  well  it  has  thriven  on  its  otcn  lean  kine. 

z. 


AMUSEMENT. 

"  Come,  thou  goddeaa  Mr  and  free.** 
The  following  passage  occurs  in  Mr.  Smith's  admi- 
rable translation  of  Fichte's  "Characteristics  of  the 
Present  Age :"  *ln  this  empty  void  of  time,  everything 
disappears  which  is  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  mere 
amusement ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  curiosity,  founded  upon  no  earnest  desire 
for  knowledge.  Amusement  is  altogether  a  void  and 
empty  waste,  which  intervenes  between  the  periods  of 
time  devoted]  to  earnest  occupation."  With  all  due 
submission  to  the  lofty  intellect  of  the  German  transcen- 
dentalist,  we  venture  to  offer  a  word  in  remonstrance 
against  this  view  of  the  matter. 

Life  is  a  veiy  serious  thing ;  most  sensible  people 
are  fully  aware  of  that  fact.  No  sane  Briton,  at  least, 
ever  considers  it  as  a  joke;  on  the  contrary,  both 
young  England  and  elderly  England  seem  to  look  upon 
life  as  a  lugubrious  affair  enough.  Old  England,  chron- 
icles tell  us,  was  "merrie,"  and  contrived  to  get  a 
good  deal  of  amusement  in  the  intervals  of  business. 
The  race  may  have  changed  a  little,  as  well  as  the 
climate ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  those  old  men, 
Hke 

"  Those  old  Mayi,  had  thrice  the  life  of  thene.** 
Nor  do  we  believe  that  there  is  so  much  hard  work  to 
be  done  among  iis  now,  that  there  can  be  no  time  for 
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amiiaement.  On  the  oonhaiy,  we  caouiot  help  l)eliey- 
isg  that  people  in  England  have  energy  enough*  and 
time  enoogfa,  to  amnae  themseLves.  Now,  to  do  so 
thoiDogUj,  we  mnat  do  it  with  an  easy  oonscienoe ; 
for  we  are,  upon  the  whole,  a  conscientions  nation, 
and  love  to  he  satisfied  with  ourselves.  Here,  then, 
comes  the  question.  Is  amusement  a  profitable  and 
proper  thing  for  rational  beings  to  indulge  in;  or  is 
it  indeed  altogether  «  a  void  imd  empty  waste  ?"  We 
do  not  deny  that  from  the  high  supersensual  r^on  of 
philosophy,  whence  Fichte  looked  down  upon  mundane 
matters,  Ftai  de  iamimr  appears  a  very  contemptible 
art;  but  on  this  very  account  it  is  necessary  to  remind 
the  disciples  of  his  school,  that,  viewed  from  the  bwer 
level  of  practical  philosophy,  this  same  ari  de  ianmut 
no  longer  seems  despicable,  but  strikes  the  observer 
isamatterof  importance,  and  as  one  worthy  to  engage 
his  best  attention.  It  is  from  this  region  of  practical 
phiknoj^y  that  we  are  considering  the  subject  of 
amusement  at  present. 

'Amusement,  nothing  better  than  "a  void  and  empty 
vBste,  which  intervenes  between  the  periods  of  time 
devoted  to  earnest  occupation !"  Hear  this,  ye  laughter 
loving,  eager-eyed  pleasure  seekers  !  ye  admiring 
youths  and  admirable  maidens !  ye  lotus-eating 
dreamers!  that  stretch  your  *'  listless  l^igth,"  at  "noon 
or  eventide,"  "under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs ! " 
Hear  this,  and  help  us  to  do  honour  to,  amusement ; 
and  let  us  show  idl  cynical  and  sceptical  objectors, 
that  this  "void  and  empty  waste"  may  be  made  to 
"blossom  like  the  rose." 

An  allegory  is  an  old-fiashioned  form  of  illustration, 
hat  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is  any  the  worse  for  that; 
lod  although  we  do  not  assuredly  aim  at  rivalling  our 
grand  old  masters  in  that  style  of  composition,  we  will 
yet  venture  to  offer  a  species  of  trifling  aUegorette  to  the 
reader,  that  he  may  thereby  apprehend  our  meaning 
the  better,  and  remember  AdcQson  with  the  stronger 
admiration.  In  the  eariiest  ages  Labour  was  recog- 
nised as  a  deity ;  and  civilised  men  in  all  succeeding 
times  have  agreed  in  saying,  "  labour  is  divine."  There 
is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  dear-eyed,  hard-handed 
pxldesa  will  lose  any  of  her  true  divinity  now,  after 
being  organized  by  M.  Louis  Blanc,  crowned  with  the 
eap  of  liberty,  and  girded  with  a  tricolor  cestus.  Few 
of  the  Lii  mtMores  would  be  less  affected  by  a  change 
in  costume.  The  goddess  Labour  had  two  sisters, 
younger,  and  as  many  think  fairer,  than  herself.  The 
eldest  of  these  was  Sleep,  that  with  folded  hands  and 
sealed  lids,  reclining  between  the  wings  of  Night,  was 
borne  ever  after  the  steady  steps  of  Labour.  The 
youngest  was  Amusement,  who  was  brought  up  in  the 
household  of  Venus,  where  she  was  tutored  by  the 
Graces,  and  became  the  nurse  and  favourite  companion 
of  Cupid.  She  was  beautiful,  bright,  and  amiable,  as 
became  a  nymph  so  nurtured.  She  was  sent  upon 
earth  to  interpose  between  her  two  sisters.  It  is  her 
duty,  by  gradons  smiles  and  animated  gestures,  to  re- 
minid  mortals  that  they  have  within  them  a  spirit  which 
needs  more  than  alternate  toil  and  rest  for  its  full  de- 
velopment and  gratification ;  a  spirit  that  would  fain 
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rejoice.  This  fair  goddess  shows  deady,  to  all  those 
who  can  understand  her  teachings,  a  world  beyond  the 
present,  where  this  spiritual  appetite  for  cdestial  joy 
shall  be  thoroughly  gratified.  Without  pushing  our 
allegory  any  farther,  we  will  just  quote  these  exquisite 
lines  from  Coleridge,  in  condusion, — 

"  Oh,  pure  of  heart  1  Thou  oeedit  not  uk  of  me 
What  this  •tnmg  muale  in  tbo  loul  nuy  he  1 
What  and  wherein  it  doth  exiit, 
Thia  light,  tbii  glory,  this  IhirlumiDOUi  mitt. 
This  beaatifiil  and  beanty-maklng  power. 
Jofjr,  TirtooQi  ladj  1  Joy  that  ne'er  waa  git  en 
Save  to  the  pure  and  in  their  purett  hour; 
Life  and  life's  effluence,  clouds  at  once  and  shower; 
Joy,  lady,  is  the  spirit  and  the  power 
.  Which  wedding  nature  to  us  gives  in  dower, 
A  new  earth  and  new  heaven ; 
Undreamt  of  by  the  sensual  and  the  proud. 
Joy  is  the  sweet  Tolee,  Joy  the  luminous  cloud  1 

We  in  ourselves  rejoice  1 
And  thence  flows  all  that  charms  or  ear  or  sight ; 
All  melodies  the  echoes  of  that  voice, 
AU  colours  a  suffusion  tnm  that  light." 

It  is  a  foretaste,  however  feeble,  of  that  celestial 
joy,  not  low  sensual  excitement  or  empty  frivolity, 
that  the  bright-eyed  goddess  Amusement  should 
awaken  within  us.  In  plain  English,  allegoiy  and 
metaphor  wpait,  what  we  mean  by  the  word  amuse- 
ment is  no  "  void  and  empty  waste,"  occupying  the 
intervals  of  serious  bbour;  it  is  time  profitably  as 
well  as  pleasantly  spent. 

True,  labour  is  indeed  diviMe ;  but  amusement  is 
divine  also.  The  heroes  and  great  workers  of  the 
world  deserve  not  more  gratitude  and  honour  than  do 
its  amusers.  Such,  at  least,  we  may  presume  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  the  philosopher  who  prized  the 
song-making  of  a  nation  above  its  law-making ;  and 
such  is  the  opinion  we  would  fain  press  on  the  reader's 
attention.  We  are  all  so  easily  duped  by  high-sound- 
ing names  and  lofty  pretensions,  and  so  apt  to  believe 
that  want  of  pretension  is  want  of  sterling  worth,  that 
it  is  well  to  consider  sometimes  the  claims  of  those 
who  seem  to  have  no  higher  aim  than  to  fill  up 
agreeably  the  intervals  of  actual  business.  Bowing, 
then,  with  due  reverence,  before  the  solemn,  some- 
what stem-featured  demigods  who  occupy  the  adytum 
of  the  historic  Pantheon,  we  leave  their  praises  to 
loftier  pens,  while  we  linger  in  the  less  sacred  parts  of 
the  edifice,  that  we  may  look  on  the  smiling  faces  of 
those  whose  mission  is  to  gladden  the  heart,  or  beguile 
it  of  its  load  of  earthly  care. 

Poets,  literary  men,  musicians,  pmnters,  sculptors, 
actors,  artists  of  eveiy  kind,  and  of  many  grades,  these 
are  they  who  fill  up  the  intervals  of  labour  among  the 
cultivated  classes ;  these  arc  they  who  furnish  amuse- 
ment to  the  world,  and  whose  business  it  is  to  spread 
and  popularize  truth  and  beauty.  Perht^  the  most 
numerous  and  most  powerful  classes  of  amusers  at  the 
present  day  are  the  novelists  and  writers  of  fiction  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  newspaper  and  magazine 
essayists  on  the  other.  Some  persons  may  think  we 
claim  too  much  honour  for  novel-writers,  when  we 
rank  them  with  poets  and  artists ;  persons,  too,  not 
very  narrow-minded,  persons  who  are  indignant  when 
they  read  the  story  about  the  pious  archbishop  who 
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refiued  intennent  to  the  body  of  Molii^fe  oa  the 
ground  of  his  haring  been  a  writer  and  actor  of  plays. 
"  Eile  mii  weile,"  as  our  Mends  the  Germans  say. 
Society  has  enlarged  its  views  a  little  since  Hie  time  of 
thai  good  archbishop.    We  do  not  call  onr  Qarricks 
and  Siddonses,  our  Boaff^»  Bachels  and  Maoreadys, 
"  mountebanks  "  and  *'  yagabonds ; ''  and  when  they 
die^  we  do  not  cast  their  bodies  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
church,  along  with  the  monkeys  and  the  dancing-dogs ; 
but  we  bttiy  them  in  cathedral  aisles,  with  fitting 
accompaniment  of  "storied  urn  and  animated  bust." 
For  the  sake,  too,  of  these  great  artists,  society  is 
more  respectful  towards  actors  and  acting  generally. 
So  will  it  be  with  our  story-tell^s  of  all  kinds.    The 
demand  for  fictitious  literature,  for  what  are  called 
nweh,  is  greater  now  than  it  ever  was,  and  the  supply 
is  adequate  to  the  demand  as  regards  quantity,  and  is 
becoming   superior   in   quality  every    season.    An 
average  novel  of  the  present  day,  historic,  domestic, 
or  philosophici  is  far  superior  to  an  average  novel  of 
thirty  years  ago.    In  fact,  fictitious  literature  has 
become  an  important  element  in  the  daily  life  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes.  What 
newspapers  are  to  busy  practical  men,  novels  are  to 
idlers  and  poetic  speculators ;  what  newspapers  are  to 
men  in  general,  novels  are  to  women  in  general.   The 
amount  of  talent  expended  on  a  single  novel,  news- 
paper, review,  or  magazine^  is  highly  creditable  to 
both  writers  and  readers  of  such  e^emeral  objects  of 
interest   or  amusement.      Some  people   may  say, 
"  What  a  pity  that  so  much  wit  and  wisdom,  so  much 
poetio  and  philosophic  ek>quei)ce,  should  be  frittered 
away  in  novdsi  and  new8pap(»Sj  and  magazines ! " 
Indeedi  this  is,  at  a  first  ,gbnce,  a  very  natural 
thought;  but  a  little  deeper  acquaintance  with  the 
nature  of  the  age  would  show  us  that  it  is  not  a  wise 
observation.    The  regret  implied  in  it  is  unavailing ; 
nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  otherwise.    It  is 
unavailing,  because  it  cannot  restrain  the  daily,  weekly, 
monthly  outpourings  of  the  national  mind,  through  the 
thousand  channels  that  the  press  has  made  for  it,  nor 
force  the  flood  through  one  or  two  grand  canals,  into 
any  mental  Moeris  Lake,  however  vast  or  wonderful 
in  structure,  whence  the  whole   population  might 
fetch  water  at  their  need.    Such  a  system  of  irriga- 
tion might  have  a  more  imposing  effect  upon  the 
theoretic  looker-on,  but  could  not  be  attended  with 
the  same  beneficial  results  to  the  people,  as  the 
present  system  of  watering  the  whole  country  by 
means  of  innumerable  literary  dikes  and  canallettes, 
trenches  and  pipeai,  so  that  each  man  may  set  one  of 
these  flowing  through  his  own  little  plot  of  mental 
ground.    We  need  not  fear  that  this  great  water 
privilege  will  fail  us,  in  consequence  of  the  present 
lavish  use  of  it.    It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  ^iritual 
to  gain  power  by  action,  to  increase  by  expenditure. 
Let  our  daily  and  weekly  writers  be  as  clever,  as  pro- 
found, as  subtle  and  as  penetrating  in  intelligence  &s 
they  may ;  let  us  call  forth  aU  their  powers,  and  use 
them  fu% ;  there  is  no  fear  that  we  shall  exhaust  the 
rei^uroes  of  the  human  mind,  and  come  to  a  dead 


stop.  We  do  wonders  in  the  way  of  intellectual 
exertion  for  amusement's  sake,  just  now,  certainly; 
but  the  national  intelligence  is  not  nearly  "  used  up  '* 
yet,  and  the  greater  part  of  us  may  go  on  reading  or 
writing  in  perfect  security,  lliere  is  an  inexhaustible 
fund  d  knowledge  and  beauty  as  yet  untouched  by 
popular  hands,  which  must  be  made  familiar  to  every 
one.  In  the  mean  time,  God's  chosen  few,  the  creators 
and  inventors,  thelofty  geniuses,  ever  and  anon  strike 
out  tome  new  truth  or  sudden  beauty,  which  will  in 
time  be  made  the  property  of  all,  by  means  of  the 
promulgators  of  knowledge,  whose  name  is  legion. 
These  are  the  direct  teachers,  and  the  amusers  or 
indirect  teachers  of  the  nation  at  large.  Their  mission, 
when  rightly  understood,  is  sacred,  though  their  office 
may  soem  more  humble  than  that  of  the  great 
originators,  whose  "  audience  *'  must  ever  be  "  few." 
And  of  the  various  promulgators  of  truth  among  our- 
selves at  the  present  day,  not  the  least  in  real  import- 
ance are  those  who  furnish  us  vrith  amusement. 

J.M.W. 


HARRY  SUMNER'S  REVENGE.* 

I    BY  POLTDOES. 

CHAPm   XIY. 

<<  Or  ir  there  w«re  a  lytnpatliy  in  elMlct, 
Wv,  dtttb,  or  tlckJiMi  did  Jar  liega  to  It ; 
Making  it  momentary  at  a  lound, 
Swift  as  a  ihadow,  ihort  as  any  dream.*' 

Midsummer  HigkU  Drmm,  Aet  L  Sc  1. 
«*  Bat  oh  I  fBDtto  IMeods, 
Aa  tlaas  of  quiet  and  unbroken  peace,  , 

Though  for  a  nation  times  of  blessedness, 
Give  back  fUnt  eehoes  from  the  historian's  page ; 
8e  in  the  impMfeet  sounds  of  thla  diseomM^ 
Depressed  I  hew  how  ftithless  is  the  voice 
Which  tkoM  moit  btiujul  da^  reverberate. " 

WonnswonTB.    The  Sgewrion. 

A  SUCCESSION  of  casualties  prevented  the  immediate 
explosion  of  Colonel  Flint's  mine  of  internecine 
intentions.  A  long  interview  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
respecting  the  recent  court-martial  on  ensign  Medwin, 
(the  decision  of  which  had  not  as  yet  been  confirmed 
at  head-quarters),  occupied  that  sanguinary  veteraD 
until  several  hours  after  the  time  appointed  for  his 
interview  with  Mr.  D'Aaroni.  It  may  be  observed  in 
passing,  that  had  "Thou  shalt  hate  thy  neighbour '* 
been  the  Gospel  command,  it  would  not  have  been 
easy  to  find  a  better  and  more  consistent  Christian 
than  Colonel  Flint.  An  abstract  love  of  being  upon 
snarling  terms  with  everybody,  appeared  to  be  the 
gallant  ooloners  animating  principle.  Promptness 
and  decision,  and  a  by  no  means  contemptible  amount 
of  strategic  skill  of  a  peculiar  description,  of  which 
a  dash  of  malice  was  the  most  formidable  element— 
a  kind  of  strategy  adapted  rather  for  the  arena  of 
private  life  than  for  the  battle-field,— had  generally 
procured  him  the  victory  over  any  luckless  wight  who 
chanced  to  provoke  his  hostility ;  so  that  he  might  he 
said  to  be,  in  a  domestic  sense,  "the  hero  of  a  hundred 
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^t^;"  and  there  were  lieatenaata  and  ensigiu, 
together  with  to  armj  of  rained  non<<x>minissioned 
offioen,  not  to  mention  dnunmer-boys,  who  still  rued 
the  dajr  on  whiob  they  first  proTC^ed  repriaalB  horn 
the  innneible  And  inexorable  colonel  of  the  — ^th. 
Bat  most  of  the  great  conquerors  of  htitory  have 
experienoed^  at  sonle  time  or  another,  on  unlooked-for 
check.  So  it  wils  with  Colonel  ilini  His  promptness, 
decision^  and  strategic  skill  were  being  threatened 
with  ft  fEdlnre.  Throughout  erery  moment  (>f  his 
interview  at  the  Horse  Guardsi  the  violent  straggle  of 
h  fly  he  thought  he  had  destroyed,  threatened  his  web 
vith  instant  dissoluticm ;  and  his  efforts  to  prevent 
the  ese^w  of  his  tictim  detained  him  so  long,  that  it 
occBsioiied  his  walrhke  palate  the  tantalizing  and  most 
disqipcnnting  postponement,  at  least  for  several  days, 
of  a  dfihcibuB  little  tid-bit  of  private  murder. 

The  following  day  was  the  one  fixed  for  the  chairing 
of  Mr.  Bhiwne  at  Cantingbuiy,  for  which  place  th^ 
Colonei  was  to  set  out  in  the  company  of  the  honourable 
member  very  early  in  the  morning.  On  the  next 
day  they  were  bidden  guests  at  a  great  j>rahdiid  sprtod 
of  Mr.  Browne's  constituents.  Then  oame  Sunday — 
a  day  on  which  not  even  Colonel  Flint  felt  disposed 
to  make  arrangements  for  a  duel  On  Monday  they 
most  be  present  at  a  veiy  large  and  highly  popular 
bsil  given  in  honour  of  the  successful  candidates, — 
a  bail  at  which  eyery  aninfosity  excited  in  the  recent 
contest  was  to  be  trod  beneath  the  light  fantastic  toe. 
Liberal  gentlemen  were  to  polk  with  Tory  girls,  and 
the  honourable  Inembers  were  to  show  the  most 
marked  attention  to  the  fat  wallflower,  who,  blooming 
against  the  wainscot,  exhibited  that  beautiful  mixture 
of  martyr  resignation  and  magnanimous  forgiveness 
so  becoming  in  the  better-half  of  a  defeated  candidate. 
Mr.  D'Aaroni  was  on  a  committee  which  was  sitting 
daily  apon  the  Bribeworth  and  Huxtable  Line.  So 
that  six  days  must  ebpse  before  any  final  arrange- 
ments could  be  made.  Six  days  of  suspense  in  such 
a  matter !  For  six  long  days  must  Colonel  Flint  smack 
his  lips  in  expectant  relish  of  a  duel  to  come,  swear- 
ing, hke  a  true-born  British  trooper,  at  t(te  temerity 
of  events  which  dared  to  obstruct  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions. 

No  excuse  has  Harry  Sumner  for  precipitation.  A 
deep  inner  feeling — ^vague,  but  very  decided— has  been 
remonstrating  with  him  from  the  first.  And  he  has 
aearly  a  week  allowed  him  for  a  quiet  chat  with  his 
oonsoience.  Now,  whether  a  duel  after  so  long  an 
absolutdy  unavoidable  postponement  should  have 
been  fought  at  all,  acoord^g  to  the  laws  of  duelling, 
it  ia  impossible  for  one  entirely  unacquainted  with 
that  occult  science  to  decide  with  any  positiveness. 
Certain  minds,  highly  superstitious  no  doubt,  (such 
at  least  they  would  be  pronounced  by  that  "vox" 
▼hich  has  been  said  to  be— save  the  mark! — ^the  "vox 
Dei,")  would  have  been  disposed  to  regard  obstacles 
so  simple,  yet  so  insurmountable,  as  so  many  im- 
pediments, lovingly  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  detestable 
purpose  by  Him  who  said  from  the  beginning,  "  Thou 
shak  do  no  murder :"  and,  under  a  dispensation  of 
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closer  neamesa  td  Himsdfi  requires  all  who  hate  a 
desire  to  be  pleasiiig  to  Him  to  "  Love  their  enemiea." 
At  all  events,  the  eiroumstanoe  that  so  long  a  period 
must  intervene  before  the  aggrieved  parties  could 
possibly  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  endeavouring  to  drill 
a  hole  thix)ugh  one  another's  bddies  with  a  pistol 
bullet,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment, withotit  the  smallest  compromise  of  the  brute 
courage  or  tonveniionai  honour  of  either  party;  an 
opportunity  of  which  it  is  supposed  that  any  second 
would  have  availed  himselfi  saving  and  excepting  the 
determined  Colonel  Flint.  A  member  of  that  learned 
body  which  meets  from  time  to  time  at  tarious  taverns 
in  the  united  kingdoms,  in  the  pursuit  of  truth — a 
belieter  in  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis, — had 
introduced  this  celebrated  character  in  a  most  elabo- 
rate, striking,  and  originai  paper,  which  heretid  to  the 
literati  after  dinnerj  as  ad  illustration  of  his  favourite 
theory.  And  whilat  one  listened  to  his  ingenious  and 
acute  reasons,  it  was  difficult  to  resist  the  conviction 
that  Colonel  Flint  had  begun  life  as  the  mineral  his 
patronymic  mdicated,  and  had  been  aaved  from  being 
melted  into  gkss^  by  his  promotion  to  the  lock  of  a 
duelling  pistol.  In  this  congenial  position,  he  revelled 
in  fire  and  gunpowder,  to  the  great  "  satisfaction"  of 
numbers  whom  he  assisted  out  of  this  world.  But  at 
lei^h,  disgusted  with  a  flash  in  the  pan,  entirely 
owing  to  himself,  when  two  bosom  friends  were  firing 
atone  another  over  a  pocket  handkerchief,  he  lost 
all  acuteness  from  that  time — his  scintillations  of 
genius,  or  genius  for  scintillations,  grew  fainter  and 
fainter ;  when  one  day,  as  his  owner  was  practising  at 
a  plaster  of  Paris  figure,  he  went  all  to  pieces  at  half- 
cock.  His  next  state  of  being  was  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  where  he  flourished  iu  a  solitary,  sandy 
little  swamp,  in  a  gentleman's  park  in  Dorsetshire,  as 
a  sim-dew.  And  it  was  to  be  concluded  that  he  must 
have  acquired  whatever  strategic  skill  he  possessed 
during  this  stage  of  his  metempsychosis :  brute  courage 
and  wUiness  being  two  qualities  not  usually  found  in 
combination.  They  may  have  received  their  present 
amalgamation  in  the  gastric  juice  of  a  donkey ;  which 
having  been  cudgelled  into  a  very  undiscriminating 
appetite  by  some  urchins  on  their  road  to  school,  ate 
him  up,  between  some  nettles  and  thistles,  in  a  sort  of 
vegetable  sandwich.  He  is  now,  said  the  learned 
associate,  in  his  third  and  last  stage  of  metempsy- 
chosis, exhibiting  in  a  state  of  very  perfect  combina* 
tion  the  qualities  which  he  held  in  sublimation  during 
the  other  two. 

And  all  these  united  powers  were  now  concentrated 
upon  the  congenial  object  of  exasperating  Mr.  Browne 
to  the  highest  possible  pitch  of  determination  not  to 
be  done  out  of  his  right  to  exact  satisfaction.  Truth 
to  say,  however,  the  ColonePs  skill  was  not  very 
highly  taxed.  His  thoughtless,  reckless  principal,  was 
but  too  glad  to  leave  the  whole  matter  in  other  hands. 
He  had  quarrelled  in  a  moment  of  irritation  with  a 
man  whom,  if  he  were  to  see  at  this  very  moment  in 
circumstances  of  peril,  he  would  risk  his  own  life  to 
save.    Innocent  of  malice,  he  would  now  have  shaken 
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hands  with  him  more  heaxiilj  than  he  had  qnanelled, 
if  he  oonld  have  but  once  resolved  to  emerge  firom 
the  hurrying  stream  of  events,  and,  seated  on  the 
shady  bank  of  solitude,  but  for  one  little  quarter  of  an 
hour,  have  reviewed  what  had  passed^  and  decided  how 
he  would  act.  With  one  of  the  seconds  and  one  of 
the  principals  willing  to  do  anything  in  reason  rather 
than  be  driven  to  an  alternative  they  abhorred,  a  re- 
conciliation must  have  been  the  result.  But  the  young 
M.F.,  just  emancipated  from  heavier  mental  toil  than 
he  ever  thought  of  undergoing  again,  and  fast  aban- 
doning himself  to  an  intense  realization  of  present 
pleasures,  could  not  trouble  himself  to  think.  If  the 
subject  ever  came  into  his  mind,  it  was  dismissed  with, 
'*  I  suppose  we  must  fight  it  out,  and  there  will  be  an 
end  of  it."  And  as,  in  spite  of  all  his  dashing  reck- 
lessness, an  impending  mortal  combat  with  Harry 
Sumner  of  Oriel  could  not  but  be  continually  coming 
into  his  thoughts,  and  molesting  him  considerably,  he 
quaffed  the  cup  of  excitement  all  the  deeper,  which 
chairings  and  public  balls  and  dinners  presented  to  his 
lips.  Thus,  while  Mr.  Browne,  nothing  doubting  but 
that  the  duel  must  be  fought,  committed  his  entire 
being  to  the  torrent  of  sensuality ;  and  in  its  foaming, 
eddying  turmoil,  drowned  all  thought  of  it,  save  flit- 
ting memories  which  would  importune  him,  and  would 
not  be  put  off:  Harry  Sumner  spent  the  anxious  inter- 
val amidst  circumstances  which,  although  they  did  not 
seem  to  be  attended  with  any  immediate  beneficial  re- 
sults, may  have  been,  as  is  often  the  case  when  least  we 
think  it,  the  turning  point  in  his  destiny.  The  work 
of  tracing  their  by  no  means  uncertain  effect,  through 
the  black  and  lowering  events  that  followed,  must  be 
left  to  the  sagacity  of  the  reader.  Be  it  ours  faith- 
fully to  chronicle  events.  Warning  our  readers,  how- 
ever, as  knowing  the  end,  that  often — ^very  often — ^in 
human  life,  the  moment  of  sinking  is  the  one  of  rescue. 
Those  circumstances  were,  indeed,  so  long  as  they 
lasted,  propitious  in  the  extreme ;  but  the  calamities 
that  immediately  succeeded  them  became  the  more 
intolerable  in  consequence. 

The  state  of  mind  into  which  he  was  thrown  by 
recent  events,  and  in  which  he  remained  up  to  the 
morrow's  engagement  at  Clifton  House,  was  one  of 
more  painful  excitement  than  Mr.  Browne's;  al- 
though not  of  its  tumultuous  and  debasing  nature. 
Conflicting  emotions  struggled  for  pre-eminence  within 
him ;  incompatible  with  one  another,  one  by  far  the 
.strongest,  but  all  refusing  to  be  put  aside  altogether. 
Eirst  and  foremost  was  that  one  emotion  (by  what 
words  to  be  described  P)  which  had  just  been  bom 
within  him.  Another  being  had  on  a  sudden  appeared 
to  share  his  very  existence  :  one  who  seemed  to  have 
descended  from  another  and  a  higher  world,  to  com- 
plete his  own  personality ;  incomplete,*  as  was  now 
dear  enough,  before.  Nay,  his  own  individual  exist- 
ence appeared  to  be  absorbed  into  hers.  Unlike 
other  objects  of  loveliness,  this  never  faded  ^m  his 
.retentive  sight.  If  the  ordinary  laws  of  material 
nature  were  still  unsuspended  in  his  case,  he  was  un- 
conscious of  them.    Whatever  might  be  the  objects 


the  rays  of  light  described  i^wn  his  "  retina,"  her 
face  and  form  were  what  he  saw :  although  the  still 
air  were  voiceless,  he  heard  the  melody  of  ber  words 
in  distinct  articulation,  and  he  never  tired  of  their 
repetition.  A  few  hours  before,  life  had  appeared  to 
him  as  a  thing  in  which  he  scarcely  cared  to  share ;  he 
had  gazed  around  upon  it  mournfully,  as  upon  a  fune- 
ral pageant  of  hopes  and  interest,  and  pleasure,  dark 
and  gloomy,  heavily  moving  on  to  —  whither  P  On 
a  sudden  they  had  all  become  invested  with  a  tenfold 
brightness.  As  yet,  however,  it  was  nothing  definite 
within  him ;  it  a^tted  of  no  expression — scarcely  of 
being  deliberately  entertained ;  it  was  a  vague,  dreamy, 
exquisite  sensation,  which  escaped  him  if  he  attempted 
to  realize  it.  Bashful  as  a  timid  girl ;  if  he  essayed  to 
look  at  it,  it  was  gone !  Yet  there  it  was— a  golden, 
mist-like,  glistening  light — embracing  and  pouring 
itself  into  every  object  of  life,  felt  in  its  reflected 
lustre :  but  in  a  manner  so  subtle,  it  seemed  he  dared 
not  be  fully  conscious  of  the  feeling,  lest  it  should  be 
lost.  Neither  was  it  without  a  tinge  of  graceful 
jealousy.  It  did  not  struggle  with  the  other  impor- 
tunate emotions,  but  retired  at  their  approach ;  only, 
however,  to  resume  shortly  afterwards  a  more  mo- 
narchical sway.  ^ 

Of  the  other  feelings  which  struggled  for  pre-emi- 
nence within  him,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  which 
was  the  most  powerful.  They  enjoyed  their  short 
rule  in  turn.  Grief  for  the  loss  he  had  suffered  and 
the  shocking  event  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness 
in  Lionel  Roakes's  rooms  at  Oriel.  Then  an  aversion, 
deepening  from  day  to  day,  to  his  sister's  husband; 
and  a  suspicion,  fast  ripening  towards  a  conviction, 
that  a  marriage  which  had  appeared  to  be  so  aus- 
picious was  likely  to  turn  out  a  source  of  deep  un- 
happiness  to  one  whom  he  loved  second  only  to  his 
mother,  and— but  let  it  pass. 

How  keen,  too,  was  the  silent  suffering  to  a  dispo- 
sition chivalrously  honourable,  of  labouring  under  an 
imputation  not  recondleable  with  the  strictest  notions 
of  honour ;  but  from  which  he  was  unable  to  dear 
himself  without  shifting  it  upon  a  dear  friend,  now  no 
more.  And  very  miserable  did  the  thought  of  the 
possible  encounter  with  Mr.  Browne  make  him.  This, 
however,  became  febler  and  feebler,  almost  eveiy  hour. 
Every  hour  of  its  postponement  seemed  to  him  to  in- 
crease the  probabihty  of  an  amicable  arrangement.  It 
so  happened,  that  Lord  Clifton  was  glad  to  improve  the 
opportunity  their  accidental  meeting  had  afforded  him 
of  confirming  the  strong  attachment  he  had  formed  at 
school  for  Harry  Sumner,  and  which  their  subsequent 
separation  had  not  obliterated  ;  and,  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  the  latter  gentleman  was  by  no 
means  averse  to  find  himself  from  day  to  day  with 
an  engagement  of  some  kind  or  another  at  Clifton 
House. 

Gloomy  forebodings  did  not  flourish  in  this  new 
happy  worid  into  which  he  had  been  suddenly  trans- 
ported. Beneath  the  warm  sim,  by  the  dear  stream, 
amongst  the  bright  flowers,  they  grew  fainter  and 
fainter,  until  as  the  day  drew  near  on  which  some 
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arrangement  miiBt  be  decided  on  between  the  two 
seoondflk  he  had  oome  to  look  on  the  hist  altenistiTe 
as  nther  a  remote  probability  than  otherwise.  Mean- 
while, the  feelings  which  gushed  from  his  heart,  at 
the  first  sight  of  Lord  Clifton's  sister,  had  expanded 
to  a  deep  sea  of  love.  No  longer  vagae  and  impal- 
pable, a  radiant  halo  of  which  he  durst  not  even  admit 
a  consciousness  lest  it  should  disappear ;  an  emotion, 
bright  and  thrilling,  penetrating  to  the  inmost  centre 
of  his  being,  had  taken  possession  of  every  faculty, 
and  engulfed  his  whole  existence,  as  it  were,  in  a 
new  element.  As  all  nature  lives  in  the  light  and 
wannth  diffused  from  the  glorious  orb  which  is  the 
centre  of  its  particular  system, — so  a  definite  object, 
a  peeiless  vision  of  material  and  spiritual  loveliness, 
was  now  the  instrumental  source  and  centre  of  his 
whole  [mortal  life.  As  we  see  every  object  as  the 
sun-light,  which  is  the  medium  of  our  own  being,  pre- 
sents it  to  us, — ^in  bright  golden  lights  in  spots  most 
fayourable  to  it;  in  shade  deep  or  gentle  in  places 
where  it  is  more  or  less  withdrawn, — so  the  element  of 
his  new  existence,  emanating  from  that  dark-eyed 
girl,  of  gentle  gracefol  soul  and  loving  heart,  tinged 
every  thing  to  Hany  Sumner.  But  why  attempt  to 
describe  such  love?  When  summer  morning  dawns 
over  the  hills,  with  how  rapid,  yet  how  imperceptibly 
gradual  a  glow  the  tide  of  radiance  advances !  Our 
emotions  scarcely  keep  pace  with  the  burst  of  light ; 
and  almost  before  we  are  aware,  the  sun  is  up  in  the 
exulting  heaven,  flooding  the  blue  expanse  with  a 
light  so  dazzling  that,  if  we  dare  to  scan  it,  it  must  be 
with  rapid  glance  and  shaded  brow.  Happiness! — 
rapture !— nay,  what  verbal  sign  stands  for  that  state 
of  intense  sensation,  which  was  Hany  Sumner's  por- 
tion during  these  ive  golden  days?  when  every 
emotion  of  thrilling  bliss  of  which  the  human  heart  is 
susceptible  was  collected  and  concentred,  as  it  were, 
in  one  focus  of  unutterable  enjoyment : — 

**  Too»  too  contracted  «re  these  walls  of  flesh ; 

This  Tital  wsnnth  too  cold,  these  visual  orbs, 

Though  inconcelTably  endowed,  too  dim 

For  mnj  passion  of  the  soul  that  leads 

To  ecstasy." 

And  thou  must  learn,  noble,  loving  heart,  undisci- 
plined, instructed  as  yet  only  by  the  goodness  which 
is  thine  innate  gift,  that  this  is  sin.  Thou  must  learn 
throogh  many  a  hard  lesson,  and  at  times  when  least 
thou  thinkest  of  it,  that  this  is  an  intoxication  of 
lore,  a  sensuous  intemperance,  an  idolatry  of  the 
creature.  There  is  but  One  Being  to  the  love  of 
whom  thou  canst  innocently  abandon  thyself:  but  one 
vhom  thou  canst  not  love  immoderately : — thou  shalt 
one  day  love  Him,  Hany  Sumner ! 

It  was  impossible  that  a  feeling  so  absolutely  over- 
whekning  should  escape  the  notice  of  Lord  Clifton. 
He  knew  his  sister ;  and  if  she  forbade  it  not,  he  was 
nther  gratified  than  otherwise  at  his  friend's  devotion. 
This  young  nobleman  differed  very  remarkably  from 
most  of  the  fashionable  crowd  amidst  which  he  moved, 
beloved  by  every  individual  of  it,  although  not  sym- 
psthizrog  with  one  of  its  tastes  or  customs.  He 
regarded  the  plighted  love  of  man  and  wife  in  a  very 


deep  and  solemn  light.  It  was  to  him  a  high  mystery 
<^  heavenly  import.  He  indulged  not,  therefore,  in 
fiinny  allusions  and  pleasant  hmts,  sly  and  knowing, 
to  his  sister.  He  carefully  abstained  firom  affording 
any  indication  that  he  had  even  noticed  the  sentiment 
with  which  she  had  evidently  inspired  his  old  school* 
fellow.  He  saw  that  Sumner's  attentions  were  not 
absolutely  declined  by  her.  She  received  them  with 
exquisite  grace,  reserve,  and  delicacy.  One  great 
advantage  she  possessed  over  her  admirer:  loving, 
warm-hearted,  confiding,  simple,  impetuous,  and  yet 
retiring  by  nature ;  her  very  beautiful  character  had 
been  disciplined  in  a  high  school  of  psychology :  the 
development  of  the  inner  liyes,  both  of  herself  and  her 
brother,  had  been  the  care  of  a  divine  whom  to  know 
was  to  love  and  honour ;  she  was  therefore  prepared 
to  restrain  and  rule  her  soul,  even  amidst  feeUngs  so 
tumultuous. 

.  Whilst  then  Harry  Sumner,  ignorant  of  the  very 
duty  of  syslemalie  self-control,  committed  himself 
unhesitatingly  to  the  passionate  torrent  of  his  emo- 
tions. Lady  Agnes,  not  less  fascinated,  was  striving 
her  utmost  to  keep  herself  from  being  carried  away 
by  a  feeling  which,  if  once  misplaced,  must,  she  well 
laiew,  be  misplaced  ybr  ever. 

She  could  not,  however,  disguise  from  herself  that 
her  love  must  be  bestowed  there,  or  nowhere.  She 
perceived  that,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  she  was  un- 
able to  come  into  the  presence  of  her  brother's  friend 
without  emotion,  adnurably  as  the  least  indication  of 
it  was  suppressed.  A  feeling  of  deep  satisfaction 
teould  spring  up  within  her  at  each  fresh  engagement 
which  promised  a  speedy  renewal  of  his  presence  and 
society.  His  manly  generosity  of  sentiment,  his 
unaffected  genuineness,  his  noble  fresh  enthusiasm, 
his  depth  of  feeling,  appealed  with  resistless  effect 
to  every  feeling  of  her  own  ardent  nature,  cast  in  a 
mould  not  dissimilar.  He  scarcely  spoke  but  his 
words  appeared  to  touch  some  chord  in  unison;  it 
thrilled  intensely  to  the  innermost  depths  of  her 
spiritual  being,  and  died  away  in  gentle  echoes  like 
the  soft  murmuring  of  an  iBolian  harp.  When  alone 
he  would  be  ever  recurring  to  her  memory,  although 
she  had  recourse  to  all  kinds  of  expedients  to  divert 
her  musings.  First  one  peculiarity  that  had  attracted 
her,  and  then  another,  persisted  in  absorbing  her 
attention  —  his  graceful  form,  his  noble  bearing,  his 
polished,  yet  simple  manners ;  but  of  all  the  external 
accidents  of  this  sort,  not  one  had  struck  her  so  for- 
cibly, of  none  did  she  retain  so  faithful  an  impression, 
as  the  ever-varying  expression  of  his  deep  blue  eyes — 
now  beaming  with  intelligence,  now  flashing  with  the 
fire  of  high-wrought  emotions,  now  melting  to  the 
softest  gentleness  and  sympathy. 

Nay,  rise  not  so  impatiently,  fair  girl !  Cast  not 
aside  so  petulantly  thine  embroidery!  Hast  thou 
indeed  done  all  wrong  what  thou  didst  appear  to  be 
so  intent  on  working  P  Well,  no  one  sees  thee ;  be 
content ;— thy  hands  have  only  been  too  faithfol  to* 
thy  heart. 

On  the  Tuesday  morning  after  Mr.  Browne's  de- 
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pariure  for  Cantingbaiy,  Hany  Sumner  and  bis  sister 
veie  breakfasting  at  Clifton  House.  The  latter  was 
seated  by  the  side  of  Ladj  Agnes^  who  bad  already 
learned  to  love  her  tenderly.  It  was  one  of  the  fi^te 
days  at  the  Botanical  Gardens ;  and  a  party  had  jnst 
been  arranged  to  proceed  thither  in  the  afternoon. 
Mrs.  Sumner,  whom  the  nnited  persuasions  of  her 
children  had  easily  induced  to  lengthen  her  visit  at 
Hyde  Park  Gardens,  was  to  be  of  the  party.  Harry 
Sumner  had  left  directions  with  his  sister's  servant, 
that  any  letters  that  might  arrive  for  him  should  be 
brought  to  Clifton  House  immediately.  The  time  of 
general-post  delivery  had  long  passed. 

*'  Don't  look  so  melancholy,  my  dear  fellow !"  said 
Lord  Clifton.  "  I  fear  you  expected  some  important 
letters  to-day.  Is  your  brother  subject  to  these 
attacks,  Mrs.  Ferigord  ?" 

"  He  has  been  much  changed  of  late,"  she  replied; 
"ever  since  Ids  return  from  Oxford;  but  I  have  fan- 
cied he  has  been  gradually  recovering  his  usual  spirits 
the  last  few  days." 

Lucy  Perigord  had  not  the  smallest  intention  of  oon- 
yeying  any  allusion  in  this  answer;  neither  did  Lady 
Agnes  thmk  any  was  intended ;  and  yet  she  felt  that 
the  pulsations  of  her  heart  were  playing  the  rebel, 
and  that  her  blushing  face  was  betraying  the  trea- 
chery. 

A  letter  was  at  this  moment  handed  to  Harry  Sum- 
ner by  the  servant,  who  informed  him  that  .the  mes- 
senger was  waiting  for  an  answer.  He  also  conveyed 
to  Mrs.  Perigord  the  intelligence  that  her  carriage  was 
in  waiting. 

**  Oh,  how  early  you  have  ordered  your  caniage !" 
exclaimed  Lady  Agnes,  and  added,  coaxingly,  ^  Pray, 
do  not  run  away  from  us  so  soon  l" 

"  I  thank  you,  dear  Lady  Agnes,"  said  Lucy  Perigord. 
"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  wish  us  to  stay  longer.  I 
should  be  delighted  to  look  forward  to  doing  so  ano- 
ther day,  if  you  will  permit  me;  but  not  to-day,— 
mamma's  visit  is  so  short,  that  I  do  not  like  to  be 
away  from  her  very  long." 

"  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons !"  was  the  reply  of  the 
affectionate  girl,  at  the  same  time  clasping  Mrs.  Peri- 
gord's  hand  between  both  her  own,  ''I  had  quite 
forgotten.  I  am  so  selfish  I  I  do  so  hope  Mrs.  Sumner 
will  be  of  our  party  this  afternoon." 

This  little  dialogue  ensued  immediately  upon  the 
announcement  of  Mrs.  Perigord's  caniage.  It  was 
not  until  it  was  aknost  concluded,  that  Harry  Sumner 
vouchsafed  one  look  even  at  the  letter  that  had  been 
handed  to  him.  This  effort  of  unconcern,  for  he  had 
little  doubt  of  the  subject  of  its  contents,  cost  him 
less  than  it  might  have  done,  by  reason  of  the  deep 
interest  he  felt  both  in  the  subject  of  the  conversation, 
and  in  the  speakers.  He  now  inspected  the  direction, 
and  with  many  apologies  begged  for  permission  to 
withdraw,  in  order  to  peruse  its  oontents.  He  was 
rising  from  his  chair  for  that  purpose,  when  Lord 
Clifton,  laying  his  hand  on  his  Mulder,  desired  him 
to  keep  his  seat. 

"  Come,  don't  be  formal  with  us,  Hany,"  he  said. 


"  op^  the  letter  and  read  it  whoe  you  are.  No— no 
excuses  1  you  are  so  disagreeably  polite !  If  a  wriiku 
answer  is  required,  I  will  let  you  go.  There  is  my 
library,  as  you  know,  where  you  will  find  every  thing 
you  want." 

Jdniid  of  exciting  a  suspicion  of  its  contents  in  his 
sister's  mind,  Harry Sumnerobeyed  his  friend's  genuine 
kindliness ;  and,  opening  the  letter,  he  resumed  bis 
seat,  and  began  to  peruse  its  contents.  One  glance 
informed  him  what  they  were.  And  that  one  sudden, 
unexpected  certainty,  seemed  to  freeze  up  everj  drop 
of  the  life-current  within  his  veins.  His  face  became 
ashy  pale — ^his  lips  quivered — ^the  veins  m  his  forehead 
stood  out  as  if  on  the  point  of  bursting— the  letter 
shook  in  his  hand.  They  were  but  momentary  symp- 
toms. In  an  instant,  he  had  recovered  his  composure. 
He  folded  the  letter  leisurely  up,  turned  his  head 
slowly  to  the  servant  who  waited  his  answer,  and 
desired  him  to  give  the  message,  "  very  well,"  to  the 
messenger.  He  then,  with  admirably  assumed  com- 
posure and  gaiety,  resumed  some  indifferent  con- 
versation. 

Lucy  Perigord  had  perceived  but  too  minutely  the 
effect  this  letter  had  produced  upon  her  brother.  His 
first  appalling  change  of  countenance  filled  her  with 
such  cbread  and  consternation,  that  by  an  involuntaiy 
movement,  and  altogether  unconsciously,  she  cast  her 
hand  into  the  lap  of  Lady  Agnes,  and  grasped  her 
wrist.  And  did  that  deadly  hue  of  ashy  paleness,  which 
overspread,  for  a  second,  Harry  Sumner's  face,  escape 
another  gaze  ?  With  timid  half-raised  eyes,  dark  and 
brilliant,  another's  heart  is  yearning  to  read  his  who 
is  thus  moved.  She  feels  his  sister's  fearful  grasp,  and 
gently  clasps  her  fair  soft  hand,  as  though  the  felt  not 
When  Lucy  Perigord  had  somewhat  recovered  her 
composure,  she  turned  towards  Lady  Agnes,  as  though 
she  would  seek  some  comfort  or  sympathy  from  her. 
But  she  saw  only  the  beauteous  profile,  half-shaded 
by  its  rich  profusion  of  raven  hair  drooping  forwards ; 
and  the  richly  shaded  ey^,  gazing  musingly  upon  a 
vase  of  flowers,  with  whioh  dhe  appeared  to  be  uncon- 
cernedly and  somewhat  abstractedly  toying  with  her 
disengaged  hand. 

'' To-morrow  mormm^,  at  hcdf-paUfmr  o* clock'' 

This  line  had  caught  Hany  Sumi^r'a  eye.  Sack 
were  the  words  that  burned  within  him  to  his  veir 
heart's  oore.  Not  even  his  sister  saw  one  rapid  k)ok 
of  deep  despair  and  unutterable  fondness*  with  which 
he  glfi^ced  at  her  whom  he  might  now  be  about  to 
say  farewell  to  for  ever.  Nevertheless,  he  contrived 
to  maintain  the  conversation  for  several  minutes,  with 
an  appearance  of  unusual  animation.  At  length  he 
rose  with  his  sister  to  leave. 

^'  I  fear  I  shaU  be  unable  to  keep  my  engagement 
this  afternoon,"  he  said,  addressing  Lady  Agnes.  "It 
is  an  interuc  disappointment  to  me,  but  one  qni^ 
unavoidable."  This  was  apoken  with  deHberate  and 
perfect  composure  down  to  the  last  four  words,  wkea 
his  voice  perceptibly  shook  and  laltered. 

Eesolvedrather  to  sink  to  the  earth,  than  to  betray 
'  the  snuBllest  symptom  of  th^  mentaI|agony  he  was 
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suffering;  Ida  efforts  to  that  eifeet  eaued  him  to  pro- 
noonoe  the  word  ''adieu!"  as  he  shook  hands  nith 
Ladj  Agnes,  in  a  tone  so  deep  and  solemn,  so  stem 
and  bocting,  that  the  small  white  hand  he  held  in  his 
dosed  slightly,  by  a  mere  mnsenlar  contraction,  much 
to  the  discomposure  of  its  timid  owner,  with  a  more 
decided  pressure  than  she  could  hare  at  all  desired. 

l%at  ashy  paleness  again!  like  a  winter's  bkst, 
sweeping  across  the  gay  yerdure  of  spring.  Unspeak- 
able was  the  agony  of  that  moment :  as  unspeakable 
as  the  bliss  it  supplanted.  Unfathomable  mystery  of 
the  human  heart !  Anon,  like  the  lark  at  its  utmost 
flight,  hovering  on  the  wing  at  heaven's  gat^  of  spring- 
tide happiness,  as  though  borne  aloft  by  its  efTcn^s  to 
chant  fbrth  all  its  rapture ;  beat  a  few  pulses,  and  it 
b  down  upon  the  earth  dumb  and  stricken ;  convulsed 
with  the  agony  of  its  sudden  fall,  sad  and  reft  of  hope. 
Thus  mtat  it  be,  when  our  greatest  pleasure  depends 
on  wh»t  is  mortal  and  mutable :  when  our  spring  of 
bi^piness  gushes  from  a  created  reservoir,  and  not 
from  the  eternal  source  I 

Lucy  Perigord^s  gaze  was  fastened  upon  her  brother. 
She  saw  how  deeply  he  was  moved.  She  saw  that 
phantom-paleness.  She  saw  a  part — a  very  small 
part,  but  too  much— of  the  straggle  that  was  raging 
witbin  him.  She  saw  the  iron  hardihood  of  his  inflex- 
ible resolution.  And  she  saw,  too,  that  last  look  upon 
the  idol  of  Ms  passionate  devotion,  when  that  stem 
Solemn  adieu  fell  from  his  lips.  It  was  almost  a  keener 
agony  than  he  could  bear.  It  was  as  though  every 
toerve,  and  every  flbre  in  which  dwelt  the  acutest  and 
most  exquisite  sensations,  were  being  scorched,  tom, 
and  lacerated.  He  too  vras  obliged  to  sahite  that 
hand  with  a  closer  pressure  than  he  would  wiSingly 
have  done,  in  order  to  conceal  a  alight  tremblkg 
which  overpowered  all  his  efforts  of  self-command. 

He  turned  to  take  leave,  and  what  a  tale  of  untold 
agony  was  concentred  in  that  look.  It  was  as  though 
he  were  for  ever  leaving  happiness  behind  him;  as 
though  the  door  that  wouM  shortly  close  upon  him 
would  for  ever  shut  him  out  from  hope.  His  sister's 
heart  was  now  foil  to  overflowing;  amply  sharing  the 
family  impetuosity  of  tempeiwnent,  every  other  consi- 
deration save  what  she  witnessed  in  her  dariing  brother, 
vanished  from  her.  Even  where  she  stood,  she  cast 
her  arm  around  him,  and  looking  imploringly  up  into 
thofle  features  of  deep  dejection,  besought  him  with 
eyes  filled  with  tears  to  teU  her  what  had  happened. 

"Lucy!  Lucy,  dear !  what  do  you  mean ?  Nothing 
has  happened;"  replied  her  brother,  adding  in  an 
under  breath,  "recollect  yourself,  my  dariing  sister— 
we  are  not  at  home."  That  gentle  affectionate  arm 
that  encircled  him  fell  instantly,  but  just  as  they  were 
passing  out  of  the  door  Harry  Sumner  suddenly  recol- 
lected that  he  had  taken  no  farewell  of  Lord  Clifton. 
He  instantly  returned,  and  shaking  his  noble  friend 
warmly  by  the  hand,  **  My  dear  Clifton,"  be  said, 
"  tbe  idea  of  my  conducting  myself  in  this  manner  f  1 
cannot  tell  what  you  must  thiii  of  me.  Good  bye — 
I  mean  good  morning!  Tf  ould  that  I  could  oo9trive 
to  be  of  your  delightful  party  this  afternoon.'* 


•*8ay  not  a  worcl,  my  dear  felfciw;"  said  Lort 
CHfl»n,  ••!  perfectly  well  see  yon  have  reoehrtfd 
nnweloomeintelligenoe.  I  am  delighted,  however,  that 
you  have  given  me  an  opp(»rtniiity  of  entreating  yon 
to  make  use  of  me  in  any  way  in  which  I  can  be  of 
any  service."  And  so  saying,  he  advanced  gaily  to 
Lucy  Perigord,  and  offering  her  his  arm,  eondncted 
her  to  her  carriage. 

One  more  parting  glanee  Harry  Stonner  took  at  her 
of  whom  he  now  felt  as  if  he  were  taking  t^JhuU 
farewell;  her  face  was  east  down,  and  he  remarked 
that  it  was  deeply  flushed.  With  p<diahed  deiierenee 
be  advanced  towards  her,  and  onoe  more  extending 
his  to  her  not  unwilling  hand,  again  utteiTid  that  de- 
pressing "adieu/*  and  hastened  to  his  sister. 

To*morrow! 

Chaffeb  XY. 

Bon  pgdro.—**  And  IiAth  cimienged  theef 
CteiiA— "  Moat  tinctntj. 

Don  Pedro.—'*  What  a  pretty  thing  man  is,  wkaa  ht  gM*  )a 
hi*  doublet  and  hoae,  and  leavea  off  hia  wit! " 

Much  Ado  about  Noihinf,  Act  ▼.  0e.  1. 
"  It  were  aU  one, 
That  I  theiild  love  a  hrtght  partlsalv  •!«« 
And  think  to  wed  it ;  he  ia  ao  above  m% 
In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Moat  I  be  comforted,  not  In  hie  sphere.*' 

AlV9WtUnM0id*^w9U,  A<iti  80. 1^ 

WSJCT  the  gates  of  Clifton  House  had  closed  upon 
Harry  Sumner,  and  his  sister's  carriage  Dore  him 
away  in  her  company,  from  the  object  of  as  deep  a 
love  as  ever  swelled  within  the  hesurt  of  man,  he  ex- 
perienced a  considerable  reaction  of  feeling.  The 
despair  which  on  the  receipt  of  Mr.  D'Aaroni's  note 
seemed  suddenly  to  bury  in  a  night  of  pitchy  darkness 
the  bright  day  that  had  Pawned  upon  him,  uxd  eclipse 
in  one  heart-siqking  moment  a  bliss  more  thrilling 
than  he  could  realize,  was  succeeded  by  struggling 
gleams  of  hopefulness.  Treacherous  anticipations 
whispered  within  him  that  the  duel  might  yet  be 
avoided.  If  not,  "no  hami  can  by  any  possibility 
come  to  Browne,"  whispered  his  sinking  spirits,  as 
ever  and  anon  they  rose  to  the  surface,  "  as,  of  course, 
I  shall  fire  in  the  air.  As  to  myself,  even  if  I  be 
injured,  the  chances  are  very  much  against  my  life's 
blood  being  on  poor  Browne's  head.'*  These  topics 
of  consolation,  such  as  they  were,  occurred  most 
opportunely;  they  helped  him  to  adopt  such  a  manner 
as  should  fanest  allay  the  suspicions  that  had  been 
aroused  in  his  sister^s  affectionate  heart,  by  the  slight 
exhibition  of  feeling  he  had  been  unable  to  suppress, 
at  the  first  moment  he  became  conscious  that  he  must 
stand  face  to  face  in  mortal  combat  with  one  who  had 
been  his  friend.  He  contrived  to  accomplish  tlds 
effectually.  The  week's  interval  had  served  to  ob- 
literate fdl  reooHection  even  of  the  fears  that  filled 
her  mind  on  the  preceding  Wednesday  evening;  and 
when  she  deposited  him  at  the  Athenaeum,  Mr. 
D'Aaioni's  club,  where  he  was  to  meet  that  gentleman 
by  appointment,  no  anxious  misgivings  distressed 
Lucy,  as  far  as  1^  brother  wai  concerned.  The 
turbid  stream  of  phenomenal  life  was'  bustling  along 
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throogh  thd'  various  obabneLs  of  "  the  great  modern 
metropolis;"  its  multitudes  of  puny  ripples,  each 
rearing  its  own  minute  crest  of  indiyidual  con- 
sciousness, gone  as  soon  as  seen,  now  jostled  one 
another  in  ,the  crowd,  now  hurried  on  in  passing  and 
re-passing  currents,  now  eddied  round  a  comer,  now 
chafed  at  some  massive  obstacle,  divided  into  two 
cuirents,  and  glided  onwards  on  either  side,  now 
plunged  into  mysterious  recesses  of  turbid  depth,  and 
now  reposed  in  open  spaces,  shallow  and  diffused. 

Amidst  it  all,  indifferent  to  it  all,  like  some  under- 
eurrent,  which  is  sometimes  observed  to  streak  a  run- 
ning water  with  a  deep  dark  line,  Harry  Sumner  and 
Mr.  D'Aaroni  walked  arm-in-arm;  wholly  engrossed 
with  a  subject  of,  to  the  former,  life  and  death. 

"It  is  unavoidable,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Mr. 
D*Aaroni. 

^  What  made  you  and  Colonel  Flint  fix  on  a  spot  so 
far  off?"  inquired  Sumner,  with  a  calmness  and  con- 
fidence which  was  not  once  disturbed  throughout  the 
conversation. 

"  We  thou^t  that  if  either  of  your  weapons  took  a 
truer  aim  than  your  intentions " 

"Do  not  imply  such  a  thing,"  interrupted  Sumner, 
with  considerable  earnestness. 

"  Now,  you  need  not  be  sensitive  with  me,  my  dear 
Sumner,"  said  Mr.  D'Aaroni;  "you  cannot  suspect 
me  of  intending  to  impeach  the  courage  of  either 
of  youP" 

"  Oh  no,  not  that.  I  was  not  thinking  of  that," 
replied  Sumner.  "  What  you  implied  is  impossible, 
as  far  as  ii  depends  on  me.  But  never  mind.  You 
have  not  told  me  why  you  have  fixed  on  so  distant  a 
spot  asDelcombe»" 

"  Tree  from  interruption,"  said  Sumner's  second ; 
"  handy  to  Southampton,  whence  you  can  cross  to  the 
continent  in  a  certain  contingency.  We  get  there  by 
rail  in  an  hour  or  so.  'Twas  that  ruffian's  arrange- 
ment." 

"Whose?"  inquired  Sumner;  whose  thoughts, 
truth  to  say,  were  at  that  moment  with  his  mother 
and  sister. 

"  That  precious  colonel,  to  whose  tender  mercies 
Browne,  with  his  usual  wisdom,  has  entrusted  the 
guardianship  of  his  maiden  honour.  Poigive  my 
laughing." 

"  He  is  a  brave  officer,  is  he  not?"  inquired  Sumner. 

"Remarkably!"  said  Mr.  D'Aaroni,  with  a  bitter 
emphasis  on  that  word ;  "  if  an  absolute  insensibility 
to  a  moment  beyond  the  one  present  be  courage.  A 
future  exists  not  to  him,  any  more  than  to  the  siliceous 
lump  whose  namesake,  and  perhaps  kin,  he  is." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  like  the  colonel!" 

"  Like,  indeed ! "  ejaculated  Mr.  D'Aaroni ; "  please 
not  to  tell  him  what  I  am  going  to  say :  not  because 
I  should  not  like  him  to  know  I  think  so,  but  because 
he  would  call  me  out,  if  he  heard  it ;  and  he  would 
call  uncommonly  long  and  loud  before  I  came.  The 
fact  is,  in  mind,  heart,  and  manners,  the  man's  a 
bruie;  a  two-legged,  two-armed,  lumpof  matter,  utterly 
devoid  of  spirit.    He  is  scarcely  an  animal ;  for  the 


inferior  order  of  soul  within  him,  he  is  all  but  iul- 
conscious  of." 

"  You  are  too  bitter,"  remarked  Sumner,  gravely. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.    'Tis  true— true  to  a  word." 

"  But  it  ia  likely  to  injure  yourself." 

"How?" 

"That  undiscriminating  bitterness  against  eveiy 
one  who  may  not  chance  to  suit  your  taste,  seems  to 
me  to  be  likely  to  find  a  man  a  crowd  of  sham,  and 
few,  if  any,  real  friends." 

"  Why  so  P  "  inquired  Mr.  D' Aaroni. 

"  Because  most  of  those  who  listen  to  you  are  likely 
to  wish  to  be  on  terms  of  friendship  with  you,  from 
motives  of  self-mterest." 

"  There  are  no  friendships  on  any  other  terms," 
observed  S' Aarom. 

"What  a  horrible  notion!"  exclaimed  Sumner.  "Is 
it  to  your  interest  to  befriend  me  in  this  miserable 
affair?" 

"  Oh,  that  is  an  argumenivm  ad  hominem!  Nov 
we  will  change  the  topic." 

"  And  now  I  must  leave  you,  my  gallant  second," 
said  Sumner,  gaily.  And  as  he  wished  his  friend  fare- 
well till  the  following  morning,  he  informed  him  that 
he  should  be  very  sorry  to  think  he  really  believed  the 
proposition  he  had  advanced ;  for  it  might  cause  him 
to  be  suspicious  of  his  acting  in  accordance  with  it. 

"  At  three  o'clock,  at  the  South  Western  station," 
said  Mr.  D' Aaroni,  as  he  parted  from  his  principal ; 
"  and  keep  your  spirits  up.  *Tis  an  ugly  amusement. 
If  the  brave  siliceous  colonel,"  he  cpntinucd,  smiling, 
"  were  a  principal,  instead  of  a  friend,  crimson  conse- 
quences might  be  anticipated.  Keep  up  your  spirits ! 
Adieu." 

Physical  languor  was  added  to  mental  torture  in 
Harry  Sumner,  as  he  wended  his  way  alone  amidst  the 
restless  multitudes.  Solemn  thoughts  engrossed  him. 
His  individual  being  acquired  an  importance  to  him- 
self he  had  never  experienced  before.  He  appeared 
to  himself  to  be  isolated  from  the  living  mass  amidst 
which  he  moved,  by  a  fatal,  overwhelming  destiny. 
He  felt  as  though  he  did  not  belong  to  them;  as 
though  he  were  absolutely  invisible  to  all  he  saw  with 
such  vividness.  Every  thing  and  every  body,  and  all 
the  actual  life,  and  intimated  action,  about  and  around 
him,  dwindled  into  ridiculous  insignificance  as  he 
looked  out  upon  them  from  the  unfathomable  recesses 
of  his  own  emotions.  He  felt  at  times  almost  dis- 
posed to  laugh  or  to  sneer  at  the  rapid  steps,  and 
panting  breath,  and  eager  faces,  that  passed  him  con- 
tinually; all  so  intent  on  their  own  particular  object,  as 
though  it  was  the  great  affair  of  the  metropolis,  and 
the  huge  Ufe  torrents  were  heaving,  and  foaming,  and 
eddying,  and  murmuring,  through  its  streets,  entirely 
in  its  behalf  and  service.  But  no  subject  of  reflection 
caused  him  such  intense  anguish  as  the  misery  he  was 
running  the  risk  of  occasioning  his  mother  and  sister. 
Now  that  the  duel  was  unavoidable,  he  bitterly  re- 
proached himself  for  having  so  little  regarded  them. 
In  the  agony  of  the  moment  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  but  one  fate  awaited  him.    He  quite  foi^t  the 
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other  alteniatire ;  and  that  it  was  quite  posaibie  he 
migfat  come  off  scatheless.  "  Oh,  that  dearest,  gentlest 
mother!"  he  groaned,  ahnost  aloud;  ''  wha^  will  be 
her  feehngs  whea  she  learns  the  fiate  of  her  only  son  1 
Brute  that  I  am  1'  And  then  he  saw  her  limbs  stiffen 
at  the  intelligence,  her  eyes  grow  fixed  and  .ghissy, 
and  her  body  £b11  lifeless,  speechless,  to  the  earth. 
His  scared  imagination  witnessed  as  vividly  as  though 
thej  were  really  happening,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
seconds,  scenes  which  it  would  take  pages  to  describe. 
Forgetful  for  a  moment  of  every  thing  around  him,  he 
stopped  in  the  middle  o£  the  street,  and  violently 
oorered  his  eyes  and  forehead  with  his  outspread 
bands.  Recovering  himself  instantly,  he  wandered 
awhile  up  and  down,  streets,  he  knew  not  and  cared 
not  whither,  glad  only  to  be  moving.  And  then  he 
thought  of  the  consequences  to  his  sister  Lucy.  Now 
he  fdt  sure  of  what,  until  now,  had  been  only  a  very 
distant  surmise,  that  she  had  not  a  h^py  married  Ufe 
to  look  forward  to.  He  had  seen  enough  of  Mr.  Peri- 
gold's  disposition  lately,  and  knew  enough  of  his 
sister's,  to  feel  a  terrible  certainty  to  that  effect.  He 
knew  that  he  had  abready  been  an  indirect  cause  of 
iinhi^piness  to  her,  through  her  husband.  What 
would  it  be  now  P  How  overcast  would  be  that  face 
which  this  morning  was  smiling  so  brightly  at  his  side 
at  Clifton  House !  Then  he  grew  wholly  absorbed  in 
other  thoughts.  He  became  lost  in  the  recollection  of 
Lady  Agnes  ;  the  duel  was  forgotten ;  he  lived  over 
again,  from,  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the  last  five 
days.  His  hopes  rose  as  he  thought  of  her.  "  I 
have  been  taking  a  very  despairing  view  of  things," 
he  said  within  himself;  "  it  may  be  all  over  by  six 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  and  no  one  any  the 
worse  or  the  wiser."  Then  again  a  cheerful  light 
broke  into  the  thick  darkness  that  had  overtaken  him. 
He  became  conscious  of  the  passing  multitudes,  of 
carriages  of  all  kinds  creeping  on  or  whirling  past 
bim,  of  shop  windows,  of  street  cries,  and  of  all  the 
busy  life  and  traffic  that  surrounded  him;  and  to 
which  he  had  been  a  minute  before  as  profoundly  in- 
sensible as  if  he  had  been  soundly  sleeping,  far  away 
and  in  the  recesses  of  some  trackless  forest. 

He  soon  became  aware  that  he  had  wandered  to  the 
top  of  the  street  in  which  the  Lambs  resided.  A  per- 
fectly inexplicable,  but  as  irresistible  impulse  led  him 
on  to  the  house.  Once  more  immersed  in  absorb- 
ing memories  of  the  last  fi'^^  days  he  had  spent, 
abandoned  to  the  ecstatic  feelings  with  which  the  very 
thoughts  of  her  who  had  been  to  him  the  bliss — ^the 
whole  existence  of  those  days — inspired  him ;  there 
wan  scarcely  a  perceptible  depression  of  spirits  when 
he  found  hunscK  with  his  hand  upon  the  knocker  of 
the  door. 

"  I  may  never  see  them  again,"  he  murmured  to 
himself,  as  he  struck  the  forehead  of  a  brass  lion,  with 
a  deddedly  comic  expression  of  countenance,  several 
violent  blows  with  a  queer-shaped  instrument  of  tor- 
tare,  resembling  a  very  bandy-legged  pair  of  sugar- 
tongs,  turned  topsy-turvy.  His  mind  had  now  tdien 
another  bias ;  and  the  oombmed  force  of  the  two  sub- 


jects of  his  thoughts  took  such  absolute  possession  of 
him,  that  he  continued  battering  the  lion's  skull  with 
the  reversed  sugar-tongs,  for  he  knew  not  how  long ; 
but  it  was  until  a  male  domestic  made  his  appearance, 
with  a  countenance  of  moving  consternation,  and 
an  unloosed  aprou  clinging  by  one  string  around  his 
ankles  so  desperately  as  to  Imve  nearly  pitched  him 
head  foremost,  as  he  came  tumbling  over  it  to  the  door, 
into  the  arms  of  Harry  Sumner. 

A  visitor  was  in  the  drawing-room,  with  her 
daughter;  the  former  of  whom  was  thrown  into  a 
paroxysm  of  delight  by  an  announcement  so  extremely 
"  the  go."  The  rap  at  the  street-door  had  been  pro- 
bnged  for  the  full  space  of  a  minute  and  a  half;  and 
when  the  servant  opened  the  drawing-room  door  to 
announce  the  visitor,  Mrs.  Eoakes  was  all  eyes  and 
fluster  upon  his  entrance,  being  inwardly  certain  that 
the  visitors,  whoever  they  might  be,  must  be  the 
greatest  people  of  the  Lambs'  acquaintance ;  a  snug 
little  hypothesis  being  treasured  up  in  a  retired  comer 
of  her  sagacious  mind,  that  it  was  not  impossible  to 
be  a  distant  relative  of  the  royal  family. 

The  fidgetting,  the  hurried  uncourteous  extension 
of  her  hand,  and  the  whole  vulgar  betrayal  of  annoy- 
ance, when  Harry  Sumner  entered,  and,  after  ex- 
changing a  few  words  with  Mrs.  Lamb,  advanced  to 
greet  her,  were  nothing  new  to  him.  He  was  well 
aware  that  he  was  not  a  favourite;  nor  was  he 
more  unconscious  that  he  cordially  reciprocated  her 
sentiments. 

"  Just  like  his  conceit,"  she  whispered  audibly  to 
her  daughter,  who  was  at  the  time  in  conversation 
with  Miss  Lamb.  And  in  a  whisper  of  a  more  subdued 
tone,  "  Such  a  rap  for  a  young  man !"  she  continued, 
'*  Fm  sure  I  think  it  is  quite  rude.  A  youth  at 
(illege !— just  plucked  too !" 

Then  turning  to  Sumner,  who  now  came  to- 
wards her,  one  of  the  usual  forms  of  greeting  fell 
almost  instinctively  from  her  lips. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Sumner.  I'm  so  ghd  to  see 
you.  I  thought  we  were  never  going  to  see  you 
again." 

"  Never  is  a  long  wliile,  Mrs.  Roakes,"  said 
Sunmer. 

"  You  were  determined  we  should  hear  you,  at 
all  events;  he!  he  I  he!"  chuckled  that  lady,  who 
imagined  that  she  was  giving  Harry  Sumner  what  she 
called  a  sharp  hit ;  so  sharp  indeed,  that  it  seemed 
to  her  only  merciful  to  assuage  its  keenness  somewhat, 
with  a  little  pleasant  giggle. 

"  It  was  very  forgetful,"  he  replied,  but  most 
unintentional.  "I  hope  I  have  made  my  peace  with 
Mrs.  Lamb.  I  believe  she  has  quite  forgiven  me.'* 
And  turning  towards  that  lady,  he  took  a  seat  by 
her  side. 

"  Oh,  pray, — dear,  yes,  sir!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lamb, 
who  was  really  exceedingly  discomposed  at  the  bare 
idea  of  being  supposed  to  have  been  offended  at  such 
a  trifling  accident,  "  Quite  undertcnshnnnall !  Please 
not  to  think  of  it!" 

Harry  Sunmer  was  not  aware  that  Mrs.  Lamb  had. 
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in  the  course  of  her  history,  gone  throngh  two  dis- 
tinct stages  of  promotion ;  one,  from  the  office  and 
dignity  of  a  wealthy  cit's  lady's  maid,  to  the  headship 
of  a  millineiy  and  dress  fiictoiy  in  Langham  Pkce, 
Begent  Street;  in  which  responsible  position,  her 
suavity  of  manner  and  disposition,  the  hearty  patron- 
age of  her  former  mistress,  and  the  architectoiid  skill 
she  displayed  in  the  decoration  of  theyarions  portions 
of  the  female  anatomy,  met  with  such  success,  that  in 
a  few  years  she  was  mistress  of  15,000/.,  "  stowed  in 
various  'vestments,"  as  the  good-natured  lady  expressed 
it,  ready  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the 
next  promotion  she  enjoyed — ^viz.,  the  sharing  with 
Mr.  Lamb  of  the  Inner  Temple  the  care  and  bliss  of 
a  connubial  administration.  He  had  discovered  an 
extraordinary  unconcern  about  grammatical  accuracies^ 
and  a  slight  variation  or  two  upon  well  known  words : 
but  her  manner  was  so  quiet  and  unobtrosive, — and 
there  was  so  much  self-possession  in  her  humility 
and  genuine  kindliness,  that  his  attention  had  not 
been  very  strongly  arrested  by  it.  When,  however,  an 
emergence  of  this  sort  led  her  to  speak  unreservedly, — 
when  her  goodness  of  heart  got  the  better  of  her 
recollection  of  her  husband's  injunctions,  "  not  to  speak 
am  nnneceuary  word  in  society^**  he  certainly  did  begin 
to  wonder  whether  his  friend's  mother  could  be  an 
importation  from  one  "  United  State"  to  another ;  or, 
if  not>  where  she  could  have  come  from. 

"I  am  really  rejoiced  it  was  your  door  I  made 
such  an  attack  upon,"  said  Sumner  to  her  in  reply. 
"  Some  ladies  would  never  have  forgiven  me.  But 
wherever  it  had  been,  I  could  not  have  helped  it. 
I  was  thinking  about  a  subject  that  happens  to  interest 
me  very  deeply  just  now, — and  until  the  servant 
opened  the  door,  I  really  did  not  know  I  was 
knocking." 

He  was  then  proceeding  to  address  his  conversation 
to  Miss  Boakes,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  Mrs. 
Boakes. 

"Absent!  eh?  Oh,  you  sly  absent  man !  He!  he! 
Very  complimentary  to  Mrs. Lamb,  indeed!  Somewhere 
about  Clifton  House,  perhaps,  were  you,  eh?"  and 
these  knowing  observations  were  accompanied  with 
a  highly  nervous  manner ;  being  a  compound  of  half- 
initation — ^half  gay  and  easy  banter. 

The  following  Httle  history  will  sujfice  to  account 
for  the  extremely  exasperated  feelings  which  the  lady 
cheipshed  in  her  bosom  towards  Harry  Sumner.  They 
had  been  known  to  each  other  now  for  nearly  three 
years.  A  great  part  of  Sumner's  first  vacation  she 
had  spent  with  her  family  at  Bribeworth,  the  doctors 
having  recommended  the  air  of  the  neighbourhood  toher 
daughter.  Lionel  Koakes  was  of  the  same  college,  andof 
the  same  year,  as  Sumner ;  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
Lunb  before  they  went  up  to  the  University ;  and  to 
these  dorcumstances  he  was  indebted  for  an  intro- 
duction to  Harry  Sumner,  and  the  not  very  intimate 
acquaintance  that  subsisted  between  them.  When  his 
mother  and  sister  came  to  sojourn  in  the  native  town 
oC  lua  college  acquaintance,  he  of  course  seized  the  \ 
first  opportunity  of  making  them  known  to  him.  i 


From  the  very  first  period  of  his  introdnetioii,  Sumner 
became  sensible  of  a  very  great  regard  for,  and  interest 
in  Laura  Eoakes ;  an  interest  which,  if  it  did  not 
altogether  originate  in,  was  at  all  events  indefinitely 
strengthened  hj  the  unappeasable  disgust  he  felt  for  her 
only  surriving  parent.  Her  patient^, quiet  deportment, 
contrasted  with  the  coarseness  and  vulgisirity  of  the 
latter,  threw  around  her  indeed  a  peculiar  and  very 
fascinating  interest  j  for  it  was  impossible  for  the 
most  insensible  not  continually  to  be  keenly  touched 
by  the  veiy  evident  suffering  she  uncomplainingly 
endured  from  time  to  time,  at  certain  very  piquant 
exhibitions  of  her  mother's  astounding  idiosyncrasies. 
This  sentiment  of  pity  for  her  position,  not  nnmingled 
with  admiration  of  rare  qualities,  whidi  bloomed  in 
secret  in  a  neighbourhood  so  uncongenial,  led  him  to 
show  her  such  marked  and  considerate  attention, 
that  Mrs.  Eoakes,  at  one  time,  had  positively  stated 
to  every  member  of  her  circle  of  acquaintance,  that 
Mr.  Harry  Sumner  "was  the  most  delightful  young 
man  she  had  ever  met," — ^'that  he  was  heir  to  a 
coronet,  and  11,000/.  a  year,"— and  "that  he  and 
Laura  were  engaged^  accompanied  with  the  most 
minute  detail  of  every  circumstance,  which  she  at 
length  talked  herself  into  believing  had  taken  place, 
connected  with  his  asking  her  permission,  and  the 
proposal  to  Laura. 

Laura  Boakes  herself,  overborne  by  her  mother^a 
positive  and  reiterated  representations,  ahnost  per- 
mitted herself  to  believe  that  there  might  be  in  Mr. 
Sumner's  attentions  a  higher  meaning  than  that  of 
mere  friendship.  Her  own  feelings  were  very  soon 
whoDy  beyond  her  control  Thejlrst  genuine  kind- 
ness she  ever  remembered  to  have  been  the  object  of, 
accompanied  as  it  was  by  exterior  fascinations  of  no 
common  order,  enlisted  her  sympathies  too  deeply. 
Too  soon  she  discovered  that  any  reciprocation  of  such 
a  sentiment  on  his  part  was  not  in  the  least  probable ; 
but  she  had  no  disposition,  even  had  she  been  able, 
to  retrace  the  path  of  love.  Her  estimation  of  herself, 
whether  of  her  personal  charms,  or  of  her  grace  of 
character,  was  humble  ahnost  beyond  belief.  "No 
one,"  she  thought,  "whom  I  can  love,  will  ever  love 
me ;  situated,  too,  as  I  am."  And  so,  in  the  silence  of 
her  own  desolate  heart,  she  consented  to  abandou 
herself  to  aU  she  felt,  to  love  on  silently  and  deeply, 
to  hide  her  passion  within  her  own  bosom,  like  the 
deep  waters  in  a  nook  of  verdure-covered  rocks ;  to 
love  unto  death  without  a  hope  of  its  return;  and 
because  she  did  not  feel  worthy  even  of  his  warm- 
hearted attentions,  much  more  of  his  plighted  love, 
to  lavish  on  him  all  her  own. 

Not  even  her  mother  had  the  smallest  suspicion  of 
the  state  of  her  feelings ;  happy  and  true  as  were, 
accidentally,  many  of  her  coarse  allusions.  Lideed, 
as  she  was  wholly  incapable  of  the  sentiment  herself, 
she  could  not  conceive  of  others  really  being  consumed 
by  it.  Her  daughter's  state  of  heart,  if  she  had  been 
told  of  it,  would  have  appeared  to  her  funny,  or 
wicked,  or  idiotic,  or  ungemteel^  according  to  the  mood 
in  which  she  heard  of  it. 
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Now  it  was  quite  impoMible  that  any  one  of  Sum- 
ner's generoiu,  Imt  ali|^tlj  satirical  disposition,  eoold 
hare  witnessed,  many  times,  the  rode  idiooks  inflicted 
on  a  retiring,  hnmble-minded  girl  by  such  a  person  as 
Mrs.  Roakes,  without  being  provoked  at  times  to  the 
utterance  of  bitter  sarcasms.  He  put  upon  himself 
the  most  powerful  restraint  he  was  able,  from  con- 
sideration for  Laura  Roakes'a  feelings ;  but  not  un- 
seldom  the  occasion  was  too  muoh  for  him,  and  some 
withering  sneer,  expressed  in  polished  phraseology, 
would  curdle  ereiy  drop  of  milk  of  human  kindness 
that  might  linger  m  detached  spots  of  Mrs.  Koakes's 
system.  80  long  as  the  smallest  hope  remained  within 
her  that  an  alliance  she  so  much  courted  for  her 
daughter  was  not  entirely  out  of  the  question,  she 
seemed  to  relish  these  sharp  sayings  as  excellent  jokes, 
so  that  Sumner  was  once  or  twice  on  the  eve  of  con- 
fessing to  himself  that  he  did  believe  Mrs.  Roakes 
must  at  least  be  good-natured.  But  not  one  escaped 
her— they  sank  deep  within  her  memory,  were  trea- 
sured up  in  a  well-furnished  storehouse  of  malice, 
and  RUikled  for  years ;  so  that  when  she  was  at  last 
driven  to  renounce  her  favourite  matrimonial  theory, 
to  the  keen  disappointment  she  experienced  was  added 
these  unfortunate  recollections,  which  seemed  to  be 
so  satisfied  with  their  quarters  that  they  never  showed 
any  disposition  to  move. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Mrs.  Lamb  was  one  of 
those  numerous  friends  to  whom  she  had  mentioned 
in  the  strictest  confidence,  not  to  be  hinted  at  for  all 
the  wealth  of  Mexico,  or  the  Great  Mogul,  that 
"  Laura  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Harry  Sum- 
ner of  Bribeworth,"  &c.  &c.,  and  to  whom  she  had 
consequently  spoken  of  him  in  terms  of  enthusiastic 
admiration ;  she  now,  therefore,  felt  the  necessity  of 
being  guarded  and  cautious. 

**  And  pray,  Mrs.  Roakes,"  inquired  Harry  Sumner, 
in  a  tone  of  haughtiness,  which  to  any  other  lady 
would  have  been,  it  must  be  owned,  offensive,  "  may 
I  ask,  what  can  you  possibly  know  about  Clifton 
House?" 

"  Oh!  how  wen  you  do  act  a  part  to  be  sure!"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Roakes  in  her  usually  nervous  manner ; 
hut  evidently  endeavouring  to  appear  extremely 
amused,  "  I  know  all  about  it— a  fair  lady  in  the  case. 
For  the  last  five  days,  etery  day!^\  have  been  looking 
m  the  Post  for  *  Marriage  in  High  Life.'  " 

The  excitement  under  which  Harry  Sumner  had 
been  labouring  during  the  last  few  hours,  the  un- 
utterable disgust  he  felt  at  hearing  her  name  even 
aUuded  to  by  Mrs.  Roakes,  threw  him  into  such  a 
paroxysm  of  indignation,  that  for  a  few  seconds  he 
dared  not  trust  hSnself  to  reply.  His  lips  quivered ; 
his  eyes  flashed;  he  started  from  his  scat,  and  pre- 
pared to  take  his  leave  of  so  uncongenial  a  company. 
Laura  Roakes  failed  not  to  detect  exactly  the  nature 
of  his  emotion,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  Certainly,  you  have  great  gifts,  Mrs.  Roakes,"  he 
said,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  suddenly  turning  to  address 
that  lady,  as  he  was  just  about  to  shake  hands  with  Mrs. 
Lamb.   "What  a  reporter  of  f^hionable  intelligence 


you  would  make  fbr  the  papers!  when  fiaots  were 
deficient  they  need  never  be  in  want  of  fiction.'* 

Love  is  ever  a  keen  sharpener  of  the  perception. 
Its  impulses  often  resemble  inspiration.  Laura 
Roakes  saw  distinctly  the  state  of  high  excitement 
into  which  Mr.  Sumner  had  been  thrown.  Well  she 
knew  her  mother's  violent  disposition,  and  how  bitter 
she  could  be  if  provoked ;  actuated  by  a  sudden  im- 
pulse of  fear  of  what  might  ensue,  she  rose  slightly 
from  her  chair,  and  extended  her  hand  to  Harry 
Sumner,  who  was  now  standing  near  her,  as  though 
she  had  thought  he  was  waiting  an  opportunity  to 
bid  adieu.  Lideed,  she  was  not  far  from  correct  in 
this  extempore  hypothesis;  unluckily,  however,  the 
keen  eyes  of  her  mother  perceived  the  movement. 

^* Laura,  my  dear!"  she  exclaimed,  "really  I  am 
surprised :  sit  down  immediately." 

The  poor  humiliated,  abashed  girl,  sat — or  rather 
sank — down  upon  her  chair  instantly,  and  shadmg  her 
face  with  her  hand,  her  whole  frame  showed  evident 
signs  of  the  struggle  it  was  costing  her  to  repress 
her  tears. 

Hany  Sumner  thought  it  would  be  the  most  con- 
siderate course  to  take  his  departure  immediately, 
and  having  wished  Mrs.  Lamb  and  her  daughter  good 
morning,  he  pressed  Miss  Roakes*s  hand  so  wannly, 
that  the  poor  girl  was  more  than  compensated  for 
what  she  had  suffered ;  and  bowing  distantly  to  Mrs. 
Roakes,  quitted  the  apartment. 

"Puppy!"  ejaculated  that  lady  as  the  door  closed 
upon  Mrs.  Lamb's  visitor,  of  whom  other  thoughts 
immediately  took  possession,  as  he  wended  his  w^y 
towards  his  sister's  mansion,  there  to  drag  through 
the  weary  hours  on  that  last  heavy  night  before  the 
duel. 


LETTERS  PROM  NEW  ZEALAND. 

LBTTMl  v. 

My  deab  a ^ 

In  my  last  I  endeavoured  to  give  yoiv  an  outHne  of 
some  of  the  main  custom^,  which  certaLoly  bespeak  a 
vast  deal  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  superstition; 
but  however  w^e  may  condemn  these  people  for  their 
grossness  of  manners,  and,  on  some  occasions,  their 
savage  brutality,  yet  the  candid  inquirer  will  find,  to 
his  surprise,  many  amiable  qualities  that  are  worthy  of 
the  imitation  of  some,  and  the  emcouragement  of  aJL 

The  native  disposition  is  a  strange  compound  of 
cruel  passions,  with  kindness  of  heart ;  social  affectioi^ 
with  moral  debasement;  high  principle,  with  low 
cunning ;  and  a  dash  of  pride,  obstinacy,  and  selfish- 
ness, which  renders  their  better  shades  of  character 
less  distinct.  In  their  ordinary  occupations,  a  stranger 
would  consider  then^  the  happiest  people  in  the  world. 
So  long  as  they  can  get  sufficient  to  eat,  and  tobacco 
enough  for  their  pipe,  they  are  perfectly  contented; 
care  and  sorrow,  petty  troubles  and  vexations,  which 
mar  the  happiness  of  most  other  people,  pass  by  them 
like  the  "idle  wind;"  they  never  seem  mehmcholy 
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nor  desponding,  and  their  nuunentaiy  snllenness  can 
onlj  be  excited  by  iidtholding  their  darling  gratifi- 
cations. At  all  other  times  they  are  happy  and 
cheerful;  singing,  jesting,  laughing,  and  enjoying 
their  frolicsome  humours,  at  the  expense  either  of  one 
of  their  own  party,  or  of  an  European,  who  is  a  far 
more  desirable  mark  for  their  diversion.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding they  so  much  delight  in  passing  their 
rude  remarks  and  rough  jests  on  strangers,  they  do 
not  practise  them  with  any  ill-will ;  and  though  they 
would  feel  no  compunction  at  giving  offence  by  their 
conduct,  yet  it  would  make  no  alteration  in  their 
behaviour  after  the  joke  was  over.  They  think  that 
your  feelings  subsided  with  their  own,  and  they  would 
approach  you  in  the  same  terms  of  fEumliarity  as  if 
nothing  whatever  had  transpired  to  ruffle  your  temper. 
If  they  find,  however,  that  you  are  easily  offended, 
your  case  is  desperate;  for  they  will  watch  every 
opportunity  of  crossing  your  inclinations  and  exciting 
your  anger,  and  you  will  ever  be  subjected  to  some 
annoyance  or  other. 

But  in  general,  they  are  as  civil  to  white  strangers 
as  can  be  expected  of  an  ignorant  and  barbarous 
people,  who  know  nothing  of  the  etiquette  and  delicate 
ideas  of  politeness  which  civilized  classes  entertain. 
Many  of  them  delight  in  showing  their  hospitality, 
though  they  may  have  very  faint  prospects  of  an  im- 
mediate return ;  so  that  a  person  might  travel  almost 
through  New  Zealand,  and  stop  and  refresh  at  every 
settlement  in  his  way :  but  should  he  remain  any  time, 
they  would  not  fail  to  evince  their  covetous  propen- 
sities, by  frequent  hints  for  payment  in  some  shape 
or  other ;  and  should  he  flatly  refuse,  or  requite  their 
importunities  in  a  niggardly  mamier,  they  \^ould  not 
hesitate  to  lighten  his  piJtau  (load  or  baggage,)  by 
abstracting  whatever  pleased  them.  Their  generosity, 
however,  is  for  the  most  part  considered  by  them  as 
another  term  for  barter,  and  w^hatever  they  give 
away,  they  expect  an  equivalent  in  return  at  some 
time  or  other;  and  should  you  fail  to  satisfy  their 
anticipations,  they  do  not  scruple  to  declare  to  all 
their  acquaintances,  that  you  are  a  pakiha  kino,  or  in 
other  words,  that  "  you  are  no  good."  It  is  a  very  easy 
thing  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  them,  if  you  are 
indifferent  to  any  kind  of  acknowledgment  for  your  little 
favours,  but  you  must  not  look  for  any  thing  like 
gratitude ;  the  word  is  not  in  their  vocabulary :  what- 
ever you  may  do  for  them,  they  consider  it  no  more 
than  their  due,  and  it  only  excites  them  to  ask  for 
more ;  nay,  such  is  their  audacious  and  unconscionable 
spirit,  that  if  you  do  them  a  personal  kindness,  they 
will  often  demand  payment  for  submitting  themselves 
to  your  wiU  and  direction.  An  intelligent  missionary 
here,  writes,  "  Formerly,  I  never  administered  a  dose  of 
medicine,  without  the  native  who  had  taken  it  coming 
after  his  recovery  to  demand  payment  for  taking  my 
medicine."  It  was  precisely  the  same  when  the  mis- 
sionaries first  visited  the  island ;  the  natives  actually 
sought  their  utu  for  attending  prayers  and  receiving  in- 
struction. Their  cupidity  is  extraordinarily  great,  and 
they  think  nothing  too  bold  or  too  mean  which  may 


obtain  the  object  of  their  covetous  desires;  yet, 
withal,  they  have  evidently  some  slight  shade  of  deli- 
cacy ;  for  I  have  observed,  that  when  their  begging 
has  been  unusually  frequent,  and  they  think  you  may 
be  offended  at  their  requests,  they  will  approach  you 
in  the  humblest  manner,  and  whisper  their  wants  so 
as  scarcely  to  be  heard  or  understood. 
Like  children,  too,  they  are  excessively  fond  of  novelty ; 
a  new  object, — a  new  piece  of  work  even^  will  so  ex- 
cite their  ^anqy,  as  sometimes  to  conquer  their  slug- 
gishness, and  even  cause  them  to  lose  sight  of  their 
own  interests ;  nor  can  any  grateful  feeling  for  past 
kindness  subdue  their  love  of  change.  They  will  leave 
their  best  friend  with  the  utmost  indifference,  to 
gratify  their  ardent  desire  for  change  of  face  and 
phice.  Faithfulness  cannot  therefore  be  attributed  to 
the  Maori  character,  as  regards  their  association  with 
white  people,  nor  indeed  is  it  very  conspicuous 
amongst  themselves,  unless  they  be  in  some  way  under 
the  immediate  interdict  of  their  solemn  tapUy  which 
binds  them  inviolably  to  all  duties  thus  authorized  by 
their  art/Ins,  In  their  engagements  with  Europeans, 
there  is  no  dependence  to  be  placed  on  either  their 
word  or  deed;  like  most  other  savages,  they  are 
deceitful,  selfish,  and  surprisingly  indifferent  to  their 
master's  interests. 

It  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  they  are  on  the  whole 
very  affectionate  one  to  another,  and  pay  due  regard 
to  their  several  stations.  To  old  age  I  observed  they 
show  marked  respect,  and  to  their  children  the  ma- 
jority of  them  appear  very  affectionate;  yet  I  have 
seen  instances  of  brutal  conduct  to  these  young 
creatures,  when  in  a  state  of  utter  helplessness,  that 
would  make  the  hardest  civilized  heart  to  shrink.  If 
a  child  require  more  than  ordinary  care  and  attention, 
from  natural  causes  or  accidental  ailments,  their  love 
of  ease  takes  the  alarm,  and  when  repeatedly  dis- 
turbed, they  will  discover  the  most  inhuman  dis- 
position towards  it.  They  have  no  idea  of  the  comforts 
and  advantages  of  careful  nursing,  of  the  little  soothing 
attentions  and  fond  endearments  which  are  natural  to 
an  English  mother ;  instead  of  this,  the  little  sufferer 
is  handed  over  to  a  slave  girl,  taken  out  perhaps  into 
the  cold  and  wet,  or  anywhere,  so  that  it  be  out  of 
sight  or  hearing  of  its  pitiless  mother,  who,  if  disturbed 
by  its  cries,  will  inflict  punishment  of  the  most  furious 
and  fiend-like  character,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
pacify  the  helpless  being  by  redoubled  attention  and 
fondness.  At  other  times,  if  the  children  be  in  good 
health  and  give  little  trouble,  a  Maori  mother  seems 
doatingly  fond  of  them,  and  is  delighted  by  their 
being  noticed  and  fondled  by  the  white  people.  Their 
natural  indolence  is  unquestionably  the  cause  of  their 
occasionally  opposite  bdiaviour,  and  not  any  want  of 
affection.  There  cannot  well  be  a  stronger  proof  of 
their  unconquerable  laziness,  and  repugnance  to  any 
kind  of  exertion.  So  far  as  my  observations  have 
gone,  the  men  here  display  much  more  real  affection 
for  their  offspring  than  the  women ;  but  perhaps  this 
may  be  accounted  for  by  their  being  less  constantly 
exposed  to  annoyance  from  them.  They  are  frequently 
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seen  csnymg  their  duQdren  about,  bat  as  for  mming, 
in  the  true  senae  of  the  terra,  they  are  as  stupid  and 
diunsj  in  their  attempts  at  it  as  the  mothers,  though 
perhi^  not  so  easily  and  ferociously  excited  by  every 
petty  yiolation  of  tiieir  own  ease.  I  have  generally 
remarked,  that  both  sexes  are  very  excitable,  their 
passions  soon  roused,  but  as  quickly  subdued,  and 
often  followed  by  sn  erident  sense  of  shame.  They 
seem  to  be  extremely  cautious,  however,  in  marking 
their  anger  towards  their  children,  when  in  the  pre- 
sence of  other  relatives ;  for  the  time  has  been,  when 
excessive  punishment  inflicted  upon  a  child  has  been 
the  cause  of  bloody  contention :  sometimes,  therefore, 
for  want  of  proper  discipline  and  a  little  wholesome 
chastisement,  their  dnldien  may  be  denominated  spoilt. 
In  cases  of  sickness,  it  is  not  only  towards  their 
diildren,  but  towards  white  men,  that  they  display 
such  a  total  want  of  feeling,  indeed  in  all  cases  when- 
ever any  extra  trouble  is  called  for. 

From  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  iapu  this  may  be 
somewhat  excusable  among  themselves,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  look  over  their  want  of  humanity  to  their 
dvilixed  neighbours.  The  more  deplorable  the  con- 
dition in  wMch  they  see  a  white  person,  the  more  it 
serves  them  fo'T  their  rude  mockery ;  they  will  much 
more  readily  sympathize  with  one  of  their  pet  dogs  or 
pigs,  than  offer  any  condolence  or  assistance  to  a 
suffering  stranger. 

The  most  preposterous  observation  that  I  have  yet 
seen  published  on  the  New  Zealand  character  is,  that 
these  people  ''have  no  cunning/'  Now,  I  am  con- 
vinced, no  one  can  live  amongst  them  many  days 
without  discerning  this  propensity  to  be  extremely 
active.  Selfishness  is  the  root  of  their  disposition; 
and  it  is  often  surprising  to  witness  the  artifices 
which  they  adopt.  It  is  true  they  have  not  the  in- 
genuity and  adroitness  to  do  a  "clever  trick,"  like  your 
home*  bred,  accomplished,  legerdemain  gentlemen, 
and  their  cunning  is  therefore  of  the  lowest  stamp : 
the  meanest  subterfuge  is  resorted  to  for  the  pettiest 
measures,  and  the  boldest  impudence  called  in  re- 
quisition when  they  wish  to  carry  a  point  of  interest. 
Whilst  I  am  writing,  one  of  them  has  just  made  an 
application  for  a  white  man's  canoe ;  on  being  sharply 
questioned  how  he  dare  ask  such  a  favour  without  any 
offer  of  payment,  which  they  themselves  so  rigorously 
exact  on  all  occasions,  he  coolly  replies,  ''This  is 
always  our  way  towards  the  white  people;  we  first 
try  to  get  what  we  want  for  nothing;  if  we  can't  do 
that,  then  there  is  time  to  talk  about  payment." 

This  speech  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  conduct 
of  these  people  towards  Europeans,  but  in  their 
behaviour  towards  each  other  they  ore  scrupulously 
free,  open,  and  undisguised.  They  appear  to  think 
that  a  white  man's  means  are  at  the  Maori's  disposal; 
though  when  disappointed  in  their  unconscionable 
desires,  they  rarely  ^ow  it  in  anger  or  ill-feeling,  but 
stoically  submit  to  it  as  a  result  they  had  anticipated. 
When  they  do  succeed,  however,  which  is  not  often, 
their  exultation  is  beyond  bounds,  and  they  ever 
afterwards  designate  their  ^M^porangi  (fool). 


They  also  manifest  a  considerable  dqpree  of  personal, 
national,  and  family  pride.  You  can  seldom  persuade 
a  New  Zealander  tiiat  he  is  not  able  to  do  anything 
quite  as  well  as  yourself;  and  even  though  the  fact  of 
his  ignorance  stares  him  in  the  face,  he  will  be  very 
loth  to  admit  it.  It  is  in  vain  to  remonstrate  with 
him  on  this  or  that  impropriety,  for  he  will  be  sure  to 
conmiit  the  same  fault  on  the  very  next  occasion, 
tacitly  and  dc^gedly  inferring  that  he  has  a  greater 
reliance  on  his  own  judgment  than'  on  yours.  These 
people  uniformly  hold  that  none  can  excel  them,  as  a 
nation,  in  affairs  of  war,  in  political  regulations,  and 
in  utility  of  customs.  Their  pride  and  prejudices  in 
these  matters  seem  thoroughly  rooted,  and  it  will 
doubtless  require  many  years  to  disabuse  their  minds 
of  such  erroneous  impressions.  They  sacredly 
treasure  up  in  their  memories  the  great  actions  of 
their  forefathers,  the  number  of  chiefs  they  have  slain 
and  eaten,  the  several  tribes  they  have  worsted  or 
destroyed,  and  the  number  of  slaves  they  have  cap- 
tured. Such  themes  constitute  the  burden  of  many 
of  their  rude  songs,  in  giving  expression  to  which 
they  work  themselves  up  into  a  state  of  ferocious 
enthusiasm,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  so 
many  sanguinaiy  demons. 

lliere  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  regards 
native  courage.  Prom  frequent  observation,  I  should 
incline  to  the  belief  that  they  are  naturally  timorous ; 
but  their  passions  being  readily  excited,  their  almost 
instinctive  love  of  contention,  their  strong  attach- 
ment to  their  country,  families,  and  chiefs,  and  par- 
ticularly their  desire  to  appear  valorous  in  the  eyes 
of  the  other  sex,  all  conspire  to  rouse  tlieir  sluggish 
energies  to  something  like  bravery  and  magnanimous 
deportment  in  times  of  danger.  But  tlus  is  only 
while  they  have  a  chief  over  them  whose  warlike 
conduct  and  reckless  daring  has  gained  him  a  name 
that  is  in  itself  a  host.  Should  he  fall,  or  if  by  some 
unlucky  chance  they  have  the  worst  of  the  fight, 
their  heedless  courage  quickly  evaporates.  A  Maori 
alone  is  no  match  for  an  Englishman  of  half  his 
dimensions.  He  will  dance  about,  flourish  his  toma- 
hawk, foam  at  the  mouth,  sputter  out  his  vociferations 
in  mad  fury,  and  show  every  other  fearful  demon- 
stration of  savage  passion ;  but  still  he  is  withheld 
from  molesting  you,  cither  by  a  consciousness  of  in- 
feriority, or  a  fear  of  the  consequences.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  these  people  do  evidence  something 
like  courage  when  they  are  well  supported  by  numbers, 
and  when  they  feel,  as  I  have  before  said,  an  en- 
thusiastic reliance  on  a  favourite  leader.  Then  the 
love  of  life  seems  to  be  their  last  consideration,  and 
rather  than  be  disgraced  by  not  having  killed  an 
enemy,  they  will  undertake  the  most  hazardous  enter- 
prises, and  not  unfrequcntly  come  off  successful; 
though  more  from  foolhardiness,  I  apprehend,  than 
from  true  bravery. 

The  late  unfortunate  catastrophe  at  Wairau  illus- 
trates very  correctly  the  kmd  of  revenge  which 
inhabits  the  Maori  breast.  The  panic  of  the  disor- 
ganized European  band  gave  the  necessary  spur  to 
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native  courage,  and  on  this  oooaftion  they  woold  i^pear 
the  brave  people  which  indeed,  for  the  time,  thej 
actually  were.    But  more  of  this  in  a  future  letter. 

The  natives  cannot  reconcile  themselves  to  the  idea 
of  the  British  nation  submitting  to  be  governed  by  a 
woman ;  and  they  insist  that  their  own  chiefs'  wives 
are  far  superior  to  any  queen  on  the  throne.  .  Family- 
pride  is  very  remark^le  in  them  all,  so  that  a  trifling 
insult  to  any  one  member  thereof  is  an  aggression 
upon  all,  and  is  resented  with  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion. Certainly,  the  white  people  too  often  treat 
them  with  undeserved  contempt,  as  an  inferior  race  of 
beings.  Such  conduct  is  only  calculated  to  keep  alive 
their  worst  passions,  and  ought  to  be  severely  cen- 
sured, if  only  on  the  grounds  of  humanity ;  and  while 
it  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  the  New  Zealanders 
cannot  be  led,  but  may  be  driven,  these  people  often 
c^pear  to  the  humane  and  benevolent  eye  to  be  much 
abused.  Hardship  and  rough  treatment  undoubtedly 
effect  what  kindness  fails  in  doing,  for  the  latter  only 
encourages  their  natural  apathy,  and  disposes  them 
to  aU  manner  of  extortion;  and  they  truly  verify  the 
old  adage,  "  Give  an  inch,  they'll  take  an  ell."  In 
the  conduct  of  Europeans,  however,  towards  these 
people,  an  unwavering  resolution,  firm  decision,  just 
and  impartial  dealing,  and,  above  all,  a  persevering 
good  example,  will  best  counteract  their  numerous 
failings,  and  will  produce  the  happiest  result  to  both 
parties. 

The  foregoing  observations  on  the  Maori  character 
will  obviously  show  that  it  is  inordinately  selfish  i  but 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  savage  Hfe,  where  the 
animal  instincts  must  predominate,  and  passions  and 
desires  are  centred  on  individual  welfare  and  comfort. 
Left  as  these  people  have  been  for  a  long  scries  of 
years  to  their  own  resources,  and  now  exposed  to  the 
allurements  of  novel  practices  and  unknown  objects, 
it  would  be  much  more  astonishing  did  they  at  once 
enter  Into  the  notions  of  their  civilized  brethren,  and 
discard  their  own.  Thanks  to  the  light  of  Christianity, 
they  have  rapidly  risen  in  the  scale  of  human  nature ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  restrictive  tendency  of 
their  singular  custom  of  iapu,  it  is  almost  incredible 
what  advances  they  have  already  made  in  intelligence 
and  social  improvement.  It  is  encouraging  to  us  to 
think,  that  we  may  be  the  agents  of  Providence  in 
carrying  the  blessings  of  education  and  religion  to  a 
people,  who  are  not  only  desirous  of  knowledge,  but 
whom  nature  has  endowed  with  talents  and  capabi- 
lities which  will  enable  them  to  profit  by  our  instruc- 
tions ;  and  it  is  gratifying  in  the  highest  degree  to 
remember,  that  England  has  had  the  exalted  privilege 
of  being  the  first  to  dissipate  the  mists  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  by  the  light  of  Truth,  and  to  en- 
lighten their  hitherto  darkened  hearts  by  the  glorious 
revelation  which  God  has  given  to  us  in  His  Gospel. 

Notwithstanding  their  natural  indolence,  the  New 
Zealanders  are  capable  of  any  kind  of  labour ;  for  their 
bodily  conformation  is  of  so  muscular  a  character,  and 
so  supi^e  are  all  their  limbs,  that  they  are  equally 
well  adapted  to  every  description  of  exercise.  Indeed, 


the  great  diversify  of  their  ooonpatidnsi  ^m  th^ 
earliest  yearsj  conduces  to  this  acoommodating  oondi' 
tion  of  the  system.  Apparently  almost  amphibioils 
in  their  nature,  they  scarcely  leave  their  nurse's  arms 
before  they  are  taught  to  swim )  then  climbing,  walk- 
ing, running,  lei^ing,  swinging,  follow  in  mpid  suc- 
cession; some  light  burdens  are  early  acoonmiodated 
to  their  youthful  backs ;  and  as  soon  as  their  strength 
permitSi  their  hands  are  employed  in  tillbg  land, 
chopping  wood,  pulling  canoes,  practising  tlieir  war 
instruments,  and  a  vast  variety  of  exercises  which 
tend  to  give  vigour  and  activity  to  the  whole  frame. 

Their  first  efforts  in  husbandry  wer6  probably  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  the  "  kumera,"  or  sweet 
potato,  which  they  appear  to  hold  in  high  veneration^ 
both  because  of  its  early  introduction  by  their  fore- 
fathers, as  well  as  the  various  superstitious  rites  with 
which  they  accompany  its  planting!  production,  and 
gathering. 

A  portion  of  ground  is  selected  as  a  phmtation, 
solemnly  consecrated  by  the  "  Tohungaruaf "  while 
divers  ceremonies  and  songs  are  made  use  of,  adapted 
to  tills  grand  occasion,  and  in  which  the  virtues  of  the 
plant  are  highly  extolled ;  then,  by  some  solemn  in* 
cantation,  it  is  committed  to  the  care  of  the  great 
deity  whom  they  supposed  to  preside  over  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  In  gathering  the  produce  at  the  end  of  the 
season  also,  similar  ceremonies  are  observed,  bemg 
either  of  a  lamenting  or  exulting  character  according 
to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  crops.  They  are 
then  stored  away,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  tapns 
functionary,  who  alone  is  privileged  to  enter  the  store 
and  distribute  them. 

The  potato  which  they  seem  next  to  prise^  is 
usually  planted  twice  a-year,  but  I  do  not  observe 
that  they  pay  the  same  solemn  respect  to  this  root  as 
to  the  kumera ;  it  may,  however,  be  considered  their 
standard  article  of  food,  the  other  'being  regarded 
rather  as  a  luxury.  They  grow  potAtoea  in  very  large 
quantities  also  for  bartering  with  Europeans  for 
articles  of  clothing,  agricultural  utensilsi  tobacoo,  &c. 
In  the  planting  of  this  vegetable  we  see  a  striking 
instance  of  the  laziness  of  these  people,  and  par- 
ticularly in  digging  the  ground.  This  operation  they 
perform  sitting  on  their  haunches,  and  not  in  the 
English  fashion ;  they  therefore  employ  a  spade  that 
has  no  handle,  but  provided  only  with  a  long  stick. 
Formerly,  before  these  instruments  were  known  to 
them,  they  made  use  of  a  pointed  stick  with  a  cross 
piece  lashed  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  firom  its 
end.  With  either  of  these  implements  they  will  work 
very  expeditiously  for  a  short  time,  particularly  if  they 
observe  you  looking  on;  but  this  excitement  being 
removed,  this  burst  of  activity  is  succeeded  by  long 
intervals  of  rest  or  childish  buffoonery.  They  simply 
raise  the  earth  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other 
they  throw  in  a  potato,  letting  fall  the  elod  upon  it, 
regardless  of  any  kind  of  order,  thereby  increasing 
their  subsequent  trouble  in  cleansing  sod  weeding, 
which  employments  are  usnally  consigned  to  the 
women,  girls,  and  boys. 
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Seddflft  the  kmneri  and  potato,  they  abo  cultiTate 
maize,  pnmpkiiis,  the  tan,  water-mdons,  peaches, 
and  a  sort  of  goaid,  of  which  thej  oonsbniet  their 
calabashes;  soaie  of  them  also  grow  the  tobacco- 
plant  and  different  kinds  of  grain.  Since  the  in- 
trodnction  of  wheat,  they  have,  in  imitation  of  Euro- 
peans, paid  some  little  attention  to  its  culture,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  like  the  trouble  attending  its 
planting,  tiireshing,  and  grinding.  These  operations 
are  far  too  laborious  for  tiieir  habits  of  ease»  and  it  is 
not  nnUkdy  that  in  a  abort  time,  as  soon  as  the 
novehy  has  subsided,  they  will  dedhne  the  cultiration 
rf  this  valuable  grain,  sod  content  themselTes,  like 
the  Irish,  with  the  less  troublesome  potato.  In 
sctobI  psfftsof  the  island,  howerer,  the  natives  have 
subscribed  among  themselves  for  the  erection  of 
water-mills,  the  common  steel  hand-mill  being  beyond 
all  native  patience  and  exertion.  These  occupations, 
being  in  a  great  measure  compulsoiy,  are  no  criterion 
of  thdr  general  perseverance  and  induatiy,  as  some 
people  are  disposed  to  maintain;  for  if  their  im- 
mediate subsistenee  did  not  enforce  them,  they  would 
even  negkot  their  agricultural  employments.  A 
Maori  will  never  do  any  work  if  he  can  get  anything 
to  e«t  without  it  Their  chiefis,  too,  who  do  nothing 
themselves  in  the  way  of  manual  labour,  insist  upon 
theee  doties  being  performed  in  their  appropriate 
seasons. 

Those  natives  who  are  connected  with  the  esta- 
blishments of  Europeans  are  engaged  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  such  as  cleansing  and  tilling  laud,  making 
fences,  cutting  wood  for  fires,  sawing,  feeding,  driving, 
and  kflling  of  pigs,  travelling,  and  many  other  offices ; 
but  the  same  slothfulness  is  always  apparent,  for 
nothing  is  done  in  time  or  place  without  the  continual 
cordial  of  tobacco  or  some  kind  of  «4n,  1  am  not 
aware  that  any  of  them  are  paid  periodically  for  their 
labour,  as  our  servants  are  at  home,  nor  do  I  think 
such  a  system  would  answer  with  these  people,  whose 
patienee  and  diligence  are  exhausted  as  soon  as  their 
supplies  are  momentarily  suspended — a  cireumstance 
of  great  annoyance  and  inconvenience  to  an  European 
settler,  who  knows  that  the  very  soul  of  business  is 
despatch  and  punctuality. 

Next  to  their  agricultural  pursuits,  fishing  occupies 
a  ktfge  portion  of  their  time  at  certain  seasons.  It  is 
wually  practised  by  nettings  spearing,  or  sinking  a  long 
line  with  bait;  but  angling,  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  term,  is  very  nurely  exercised  among  them.  In 
spearing,  they  go  oat  at  night  with  large  torches,  and 
a  bayonet  fixed  to  a  long  pole ;  or  a  stick  armed  with 
sevml  sharp  wooden  prongs  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
harpoon,  with  which  they  dexterously  str^e  their  prey 
as  they  are  attracted  around  them  by  the  light.  Eli^ 
fish,  which  lie  sleeping  at  the  bottom  of  shaUows,  are 
abundantly  cau^t  in  this  way,  and  are  often  to  be 
bought  by  scores  for  a  trifle  of  tobacco  or  a  pipe. 
But  their  netting  affords  them  the  most  gratificatiOB 
and  the  most  profit,  and  in  this  employment  they 
reaDy  do  sometimes  show  a  remarkable  degree  of 
energy  and  resolntiDn.    No  weather  seems  to  abate 


their  irdour«  and  they  swim  and  drag  through  the 
eold  water  with  the  utmoet  composure.  Their  seinf 
are  composed  of  strong  bands  of  flax,  admirably  well 
knitted  together,  and  accodunodated  with  light  sticks 
and  heavy  stones  as  floats  and  weights  i  some  of  these 
are  hundreds  of  yards  in  length,  and  being  attached  to 
two  or  more  canoes,  are  drawn  through  the  water  by 
the  natives,  partly  by  their  efforts  in  pulling  the  canoes^ 
and  part^  by  dragging  through  the  water,  and  they 
rarely  fail  of  an  immense  draught  of  fishes  of  various 
descriptions.  Their  favourite  are  the  sharks  and  skate^ 
which  they  generally  appropriate  to  their  own  use,  but 
they  are  very  liberal  in  supplying  any  white  men  they 
know  in  the  neighbourhood  with  any  other  kind  of  fisL 
Their  nets  and  fishing  places  are  often  under  a  sacred 
i0pu,  a  disregard  to  which  has  caused  many  of  their 
wars.  Eels  also  they  highly  esteem,  and  are  very 
careful  of  their  preservation  in  the  numerous  creeks, 
swamps,  and  lagoons.  For  catching  them,  they  let 
down  a  conical  shi^fied  basket  made  of  the  monffumtmga, 
which  they  bait  with  worms,  6c.  and  leaving  this  tn^p 
for  some  time,  they  are  frequently  rewarded  with  an 
abundaBce  kA  deUdous  food.  Ma^y  natives  are  very 
expert  in  diving  for  the  larger  kinds,  and  the  length  ^ 
time  they  can  remain  under  water  is  truly  astonishing. 

Bird-catching  is  abo  another  of  their  favourite 
pastimes,  both  for  the  purpose  of  profit  and  amuse- 
ment. In  this  they  are  singuhitly  clever,  and  are 
equally  dexterous  in  calling,  spearing^  or  snaring  them. 
Some  of  the  natirea  can  imitate  the  note  of  many 
birds  so  correctly,  that  they  can  call  them  to  any  par- 
ticular bush  or  tree,  while  they  conceal  themselves, 
and  by  a  snare  at  the  end  of  a  rod,  or  even  l^  a  stick 
alone,  they  will  catch  or  kill  them  with  the  greatest 
facility.  In  this  sort  of  pleasurable  work  they  will 
spend  many  hours,  and  will  even  disregard  the  calls  ol 
hunger,  while  thus  employed.  Their  canoe-making, 
carving,  weapon  add  pipe  making,  and  many  other 
more  trifling  performances,  require  much  persever- 
ance ;  but  time  to  them  is  no  object.  I  have  seen 
smne  samples  of  their  pipes,  made  out  of  indurated 
clay  or  haid  flint  stone,  in  a  style  which,  I  am  con- 
vinced, a  civilized  person  would  think  impracticable 
without  very  appropriate  tools ;  so  also  their  war  dubs 
or  fwrit  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  stone,  with  an  infinite 
deal  of  trouble,  and  are  worked  up  with  a  nicety  and 
degree  of  exactness  perfectly  surprising- 

The  employraents  of  the  women  consist  principally 
in  flax-dressing,  mat-making,  and  a  variety  of  minor 
occupations  incidental  to  the  cultivationof  the  land  and 
to  the  duties  of  the  house.  The  first  of  these  appears 
a  simple  operation  in  their  bands ;  they  sepanUe  the 
fibres  Of  the  flax  by  means  of  a  shell,  drawing  it  quickly 
through  the  leaf,  and  leaving  them  silky  uid  glossy ; 
they  afterwards  tie  them  up  in  small  bundles,  for  their 
several  uses.  I  have  not  observed  that  they  ever  make 
use  of  any  machine  for  the  purpose,  though Jseveral 
have  been  proposed,  but  on  trial  have  not  been  found 
to  work  so  well  as  the  native  method.  Their  mat- 
making  is  really  a  pleasing  performance ;  they  execute 
many  different  patterns,  with  great  nicety,  their  busy 
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fingers  platting  and  knottbg  ivith  remarkable  pre- 
cision and  cderity.  The  better  kind  of  niats,  Trhich 
they  call  kaiiahu,  are  prettily  ornamented  with  black, 
white,  red,  and  bine  threads  and  tufts,  as  may  please 
the  fancy  of  the  designer.  The  natives  do  not  now 
mannf actore  their  mats  with  that  beautiful  finish  which 
they  formerly  did,  nor  do]  they  make  so  many  of  any 
kind,  which  circumstance  may  partly  be  assigned  to 
tlieir  present  use  of  blankets,  but  especially,  I  think, 
to  their  indolent  indifference  to  these  matters  since 
their  intercourse  with  foreigners.  Most  of  them  prefer 
blankets,  and  they  will  readily  exchange  very  hand- 
some mats  for  them.  Their  kotos,  or  rough  cq)es,  are 
made  up  with  the  flax  in  its  g^reen  state,  only  partially 
dressed;  and  when  completed,  are  sometimes  immersed 
in  a  strongdeooction  of  the  kemm  bark,  and  afterwards 
in  dark  mud,  which  together  communicate  a  black  and 
glossy  hue ;  but  most  of  these  garments  are  worn  in 
their  original  grey  state. 

The  women,  who  are  by  far  the  readiest  at  any  kind 
of  work,  are  often  seen  employed  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, particularly  in  weeding,  dressing  potatoes  and 
maize,  gathering  produce,  and  other  trifling  jobs ;  even 
digging,  fencing,  hoeing,  which  are  more  particularly 
the  occupations  of  the  men,  are  not  too  hard  for  their 
delicate  hands  when  circumstances .  call  for  their  as- 
sistance. They  also,  in  common  with  the  other  sex, 
are  frequently  employed  in  pulling  canoes ;  and  I  have 
observed,  they  exercise  far  more  perseverance  and 
steadiness  in  the  application  of  their  paddles,  and  far 
more  discretion  in  the  use  of  their  strength,  than  the 
men.  I  should  certainly  prefer  a  crew  of  these  ladies 
to  one  of  men,  for  they  have  none  of  that  nonsensical 
play  and  childish  mummeiy  which  the  latter  are  apt 
to  display  as  soon  as  they  are  a  little  tired,  whatever 
may  be  the  uigency  of  your  business.  It  is  very 
amusing,  however,  to  witness  the  frolicsome  humour 
of  the  lads  in  their  different  styles  of  paddling ;  now 
with  a  deep,  strong  pull,  alternately  with  a  gentle  dip; 
sometimes  with  a  rapid  and  vehement  stroke,  pulling 
you  through  the  water  as  if  life  depended  on  their 
energy,  then  deliberately  drawing  their  paddles,  as  if 
fearful  of  disturbing  the  finny  creatures  below ;  but 
all  this  is  done  in  the  most  exact  time,  to  a  song  or 
measured  tune,  sung  by  one  or  more  of  their  party. 
It  is  useless  to  expostulate  with  them  in  these  mo- 
ments of  folly ;  they  will  have  their  own  way ;  so  that 
a  stock  of  patience  is  as  necessary  as  a  store  of  pro- 
visions in  journeying  with  Maories. 

In  bad  weather,  when  you  would  wish  to  get  to  a 
phioe  of  shelter,  they  are  invariably  most  indolent  and 
annoying,  continually  changing  their  positions  or 
places,  regulating  their  garments,  eating,  and  doggedly 
refusing  to  pull  at  all,  but  would  rather  cover  them- 
selves over  with  their  blankets,  and  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  the  canoe  until  fine  weather  revived  them.  Their 
dilatory  habits  are  again  exhibited  on  starting  to  any 
place,  whether  in  a  boat  or  canoe;  they  spend  half 
the  day  in  rigging,  refitting,  and  other  preparations 
of  the  most  trifling  importance.  As  before  remarked, 
they  seem  to  have  no  notion  of  the  value  of  time,  and 


all  your  hasty  remonsttances  but  make  them  mdre 
determinately  listless  and  obstinate. 

The  women  are  likewise  much  engaged  in  houae- 
hoM  duties.  Those  of  superior  rank  spend  most  of 
their  time  in  making  dresses  after  the  European 
fashion,  sewing,  netting,  and  various  kinds  of  fani^- 
work ;  but  the  common  people  and  cookeys  undertake 
the  principal  share  of  menial  drudgeiy  connected  with 
house  work.  Fetching  wood,  lighting  fires,  canying 
burdens,  cooking,  washing,  &c.,  all  fkdl  to  their  k>t. 
It  is  tmly  laughable  to  observe  the  uncouth  manners 
of  the  native  women  when  attending  European  fami- 
lies, in  their  several  little  domestic  services.  Inlaying 
the  table  for  dinner,  for  instance,  they  are  scrupu- 
lously exact  in  placing  the  plates,  knives,  and  forki^ 
but  in  regard  to  the  latter  tiiey  are  often  not  a  little 
puzzled  to  know  the  right  hand  from  the  Idt,  and 
you  may  observe  them  changing  and  re-changing  the 
position  of  these  articles  several  times  before  they  can 
fed  assured  they  are  in  their  right  pLioes.  In  sweep- 
ing the  floor  also,  they  invariably  begin  at  the  door, 
and  thence  proceed  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  room, 
never  considering  that  they  thus  cause  themselves 
twice  the  trouble. 

I  have  just  time  to  mention  one  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity amongst  all  these  people, — ^that  when  intrusted 
with  a  letter  or  message,  they  will  approach  you  as 
on  any  other  ordinary  occasion,  and  perhaps  delay  the 
delivery  of  the  one  or  the  other  for  several  hours, 
however  urgent  the  communication  may  be.  This,  I 
have  heard,  arises  from  their  diffidence  and  a  wish  not 
to  appear  bold  and  intrusive,  but  if  I  may  judge  £rom 
their  general  indifference  to  the  affairs  of  others,  it 
would  not  be  asserting  too  much  to  say,  that  delicacy 
of  feeling,  like  bashfulness,  is  incompatible  with  the 
Maori  character.  Whatever  civility  and  politeness  they 
may  observe  amongst  themselves,  or  however  cautious 
they  may  be  in  not  hurting  the  feelings  or  infringing 
on  the  rights  of  each  other,  it  is  certain,  that  in  their 
general  conduct  to  Europeans,  none  of  these  amiable 
traits  are  conspicuous.  It  can  scarcely,  however,  be 
expected  that  these  barbarous  minds  should  evince 
anything  like  what  we  call  delicacy  of  feeling;  yet 
they  hold  certain  forms,  which,  according  to  their 
manner  of  thinking,  express  something  of  the  kind. 
Certainly  they  have  no  such  word  as  tkanki,  nor  yet 
any  very  lively  emotions  of  gratitude ;  but  they  en- 
deavour to  show  that  they  are  pleased,  by  a  grunt  or 
a  grin,  with  the  expletive  kapi  (very  good).  If  you 
would  confer  a  gift,  they  look  upon  it  as  more  respect- 
ful if  you  toss  it  at  their  feet,  instead  of  giving  it  into 
their  hands :  in  the  latter  case,  they  think  you  show 
your  superiority  over  them ;  but  in  the  former,  that 
you  consider  them  your  equals.  Their  usual  mode 
of  recognition  on  meeting  with  any  of  their  acquaint- 
ances (white  or  coloured)  is  to  toss  up  the  head  and 
elevate  their  eyebrows,  which  they  deem  far  more  dig- 
nified and  even  friendly  than  our  formal  bow  and  stiff 
bend  of  the  body. 

But  here  I  must  conclude,  or  bear  the  reproach  of 
being  unnecessarily  tedious.        Yours,  &a      Kit.   . 


Geegti 
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EECOLLBCnONS  OP  THE  EARLY  LIFE  OF 
GEN.  SIR  P.  H ,  K.C.B.' 

I  PASS  over  my  mother's  funeral,  wliich  took  place 
the  next  day,  and  the  concoone  of  people  which 
attended  it.  I  pass  over  the  lamentations  o'er  the 
poor  woman  and  her  babes;  and  the  execrations 
uttered  against  my  father,  all  of  which  went  to  my 
heart. 

My  sister  and  myself  went  home,  where  some  kind 
neighboors  had  prepared  for  ns  a  few  necessaries ; 
and  we  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  walking  from 
room  to  room,  and  talking  over  with  wonder  what 
we  should  do.  The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  we  had 
finished  our  mournful  breakfast,  some  one  knocked  at 
the  door ;  I  opened  it,  and  who  should  walk  in,  but 
my  kind  friend,  the  diaplain  of  the  gaol!  He  took 
me  by  the  hand,  and  sat  down  in  our  little  parlour, 
my  sister  and  myself  standing  before  him.  He 
asked  me  if  I  had  heard  anything  of  my  father.  My 
exclamation  in  answer  was, "  Is  he  hanged  ?"  There 
was  an  abruptness  in  my  manner  which  I  never 
could  .account  for,  but  suppose  that  he  had  touched 
upon  the  string  which  was  uppermost  in  my  mind ; 
and  I  could  but  think  that  the  good  man  must  know, 
I  was  impatient  for  the  information  he  had  to  im- 
part ;  and,  besides,  I  had  lost  all  feeling  of  affection 
for  my  father,  and  was  little  more  than  twelve  years 
old.  The  clergyman  looked  at  me  with  astonishment. 
"Have  you  heard  anything ?  "  said  he.  We  assured 
him  we  had  not ;  and  he  then,  in  as  guarded  a  manner 
as  possible,  told  us  he  was  dead— not  hanged,  but  that 
be  had  destroyed  himself  in  the  prison.  I  remember 
that  he  was  some  time  telling  us  all  this,  and  that 
before  he  left  us  he  made  us  kneel  down  round  a 
litUe  deal  table,  and  prayed  for  us.  What  a  good 
man  I  thought  he  must  be  ! 

Of  my  father,  how  he  destroyed  himself,  or  was 
buried,  or  any  other  particulars,  I  never  heard,  nor 
indeed  wished  to  hear.  Our  friend  then  said,  "  And 
wliat  is  to  be  done  with  you,  my  poor  children  ?"  I 
never  seemed  to  have  thought  of  this,  but  was  very 
soon  made  to  understand  we  could  not  remain  where 
we  were,  for  my  father's  creditors  would  take  every- 
tbmg;  and  besides,  we  couM  easily  understand  that  we 
could  not  keep  house.  All  at  once  the  thought  came 
into  my  head,  that  I  had  heard  of  boys  seeking  their 
fortune,  so  I  said,  "I  will  go  and  seek  my  fortune." 
But  then  I  said  again,  "  But  my  sister ! "  This,  too, 
my  good  friend  had  thought  of,  and  I  found  that  a 
place  with  a  connexion  of  his  own  had  been  provided 
for  her,  many  miles  off.   I  blessed  him. 

At  this  time  I  was  a  strong,  steady,  quick,  active 
boy,  between  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age.  "And, 
I" "  said  he,  "what  will  you  do?" 

Agam  I  answered,  "Why,  seek  my  fortune,  to  be 
sure ;  never  mind  me,  sir,  I  shall  do." 

He  looked  at  me  very  earnestly,  and  said,  "Not  as 
you  have  done,  I  hope."  I  blushed  till  my  face  and 
hands  glowed,  but  felt  quite  indignant  at  the  impu- 
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tation,  and  for  the  moment  almost  hated  my  friend 
oecause  he  could  not  understand  the  full  conversion 
of  my  mind.  The  feeling  was  but  for  a  moment,  for  I 
took  his  hand  and  kissed  it,  and  solemnly  assured  him 
I  would  never  do  any  thing  which  should  disgrace 
myself,  but  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  be  God's 
child.  He  smiled,  and  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes, 
and  he  looked  for  a  moment  as  if  he  prayed.  He 
then  told  me  that  my  father's  name  had  been  an 
assumed  one,  and  that  we  had  a  right  to  another : 
this  was,  he  said,  fortunate.  In  spite  of  all  his  offers 
of  providing  for  me,  or  of  getting  me  into  some 
service,  I  determined  to  go  away ;  and  the  veiy  next 

day  I  found  myself  on  the  road  from ,with  17*.  Qd, 

in  my  pocket,  and  with  no  idea  where  I  should  bend 
my  course,  or  what  I  should  do.  I  had  in  my  pocket 
the  direction  to  the  situation  where  my  sister  was 
going,  and  had  taken  a  very  affectionate  leave  of  her. 
I  was  full  of  hope,  and  feared  more  for  her  than 
myself,  for  although  she  would  have  a  good  home, 
I  did  not  think  she  trusted  m  God.  I  started  at  four 
in  the  morning,  for  I  did  not  wish  to  be  seen  by  any 
one,  and  at  nine  was  many  miles  away ;  further  than  I 
had  ever  been  before.  My  supper  had  been  saved,  so 
I  sat  down  upon  a  heap  of  stones  by  the  way  side,  to 
eat  it  for  breakfast,  and  then  took  out  my  Bible  (for 
my  good  friend  had  given  me  one),  to  read  a  chapter. 
In  doing  so,  out  dropped  a  note;  it  was  directed  to  me ; 

these  were  the  words:  "F ,  pray  earnestly  and 

constantly ;  God  will  help  you.    Your  friend  — — ." 

I  felt  in  my  heart  the  impulse,  and  at  once  by  the 
way  side  kneeled  down  and  prayed  for  help  and 
strengtL  I  was  aroused  by  a  slight  blow  of  a  whip 
across  my  shoulders,  and  by  an  exdamation  of  "  What 
the  devil  was  I  about  ?"  I  started  up  and  saw  a  very 
good-looking  well-dressed  man  standing  before  me.  I 
answered  at  once  "  Praying,  sir." 

"What,  in  the  YoadP—Why  don't  you  pray  at 
home?" 
"  I  have  no  home,  sir." 

We  walked  together,  and  he  entered  into  convers- 
ation with  me.  He  was  pleased  with  my  frankness, 
and  before  we  parted  gave  me  his  card,  and  wrote  a 
direction  for  me  to  a  friend  at  a  seaport  twenty  miles 
off ;  and  when  we  parted  he  wished  me  good  luck,  and 
at  the  same  time  said,  "But  remember,  do  not  pray  in 
pubUc." 
I  answered,  "  Why  not  ?" 
The  question  seemed  to  puzzle  him  for  a  moment, 
and  in  fact  he  gave  me  no  answer,  but  turned  away, 
and  I  think  I  saw  a  tear  in  his  eye.  Before  he  left 
me  he  gave  me  half-a-crown. 

I  continued  to  walk  on,  and  evening  found  me  still 
some  miles  distant  from  the  sea ;  so  I  walked  to  the 
door  of  a  little  inn,  and  asked  if  I  might  come  in.  The 
landlord  said,  "No,  he  wanted  no  boys  there."  I 
turned  round,  but  at  the  same  time  said, "  I  could  pay 
for  what  I  wanted." 

"  Wen,  then,  if  you  have  any  money,  you  may." 
So  I  went  in,  and  hiying  down  my  half-crown, 
received  a  good  meal  of  bread  and  cheese  and  a  mug 
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of  beer,  and  one  shilling,  with  an  annonnoemeni  that, 
my  bed  was  paid  for. 

I  went  and  sat  down  upon  the  settle,  and  TCiy 
soon  fell  asleep ;  the  kitchen  was  full  when  I  awoke. 
I  found  that  some  one  had  thrown  a  doak  over  me, 
as  I  lay  in  thecomer.  I  wassoon  awarethatsomepeople 
were  whispering  near  me ;  and  being,  as  I  said  before, 
a  very  sharp  boy,  did  not  move;  the  more  so  as  I  soon 
found  the  voice  of  one  of  the  speakers  was  familiar  to 
me.  I  had  heard  it  too  often  at  my  father's.  I  was  weU 
acquainted  with  their  manner  of  talking,  so  that 
I  could  understand  their  meaning.  The  whole  plan 
was  laid  to  rob  a  house  at  the  seaport  to  which  I  was 
going;  and,  if  I  remembered  the  name  on  the  card,  it 
was  the  very  house  I  was  directed  to.  I  lay  quietly 
till  they  went  away,  and  then  went  to  bed.  On  my 
entering  the  town  of the  next  day,  having  break- 
fasted on  the  road  from  a  roll  I  bought  at  a  baker's, 
my  first  impulse  was  to  go  to  the  sea  side.  I  pass 
over  my  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  the  ocean;  I 
am  detailing  facts,  not  sensations.  I  then  walked  to 
the  jetty  or  quay,  by  the  side  of  which  a  river  flowed 
in  with  a  rapid  tide ;  all  was  new  to  me,  and  for  a 
time  I  forgot  everything  in  the  amusement  and 
wonder  of  the  scene.  I  was  recalled  to  myself, 
however,  by  being  violently  taken  off  my  legs  by  a 
rope  which  was  in  use  for  hauling  a  ship  into  the 
basin,  and  a  horse  laugh  accompanied  by  an  oath  at 
my  blindness.  I  was  but  slightly  hurt,  and  if  I  felt 
angry  for  the  moment,  I  remembered  my  promise  to 
my  friend,  and  without  saying  a  word,  hopped  away  as 
well  as  I  could. 

A  very  mfld  but  firm  voice,  however,  took  up  my 
quarrel,  and  rebuked  the  sailor  for  not  calling  to  me. 
I  looked  up ;  my  friend  was  a  tall  fine-looking  young 
man  with  a  benevolent  countenance ;  he  came  up  to 
me,  and  asked  if  I  was  much  hurt.  I  assured  him  I 
was  not.  "Let  me  see  your  leg,"  said  he.  Li 
stooping  down  to  untie  my  stocking,  the  card  I  had 
received  from  the  stranger  the  day  before  fell  out  of 
my  pocket.  He  took  it  up,  and  looking  at  it  inquired 
how  I  came  by  it.  Upon  my  giving  him  the  par- 
ticulars, he  said,  "We  were  looking  out  for  you  to-day." 

I  stared.     "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  Mr. wrote  about 

you  to  my  father.    Come  along  with  me." 

I  limped  after  him.  We  entered  the  town,  and 
passing  down  two  or  three  streets,  came  to  a  very 
handsome  house,  and  turned  through  a  gateway  into  a 
large  yard,  three  sides  of  which  were  warehouses,  and 
the  fourth,  the  back  of  the  house  we  had  passed.  He 
stopped  at  a  door,  and  giving  it  a  swinj^,  entered.  The 
door  swung  back,  and  I  was  left  alone.  Whikt  I 
stood  here,  two  or  three  ladies  passed  me,  with  a 
beautiful  little  girl.  One  of  the  carters  was  putting 
ahorse  into  a  cart.  Just  as  the  child  passed,  the  horse 
backed,  and  the  little  girl  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  crushed  under  the  wheel.  I  sprang  forward  and 
pulled  her  away,  but  not  so  quickly  as  to  disengage  my- 
self. The  wheel  passed  over  my  leg,  and  I  was  unable  to 
rise.  The  pain  was  intense,  but  I  did  not  cry  out.  Not 
so  the  ladies;  the  last  thing  I  heard  was  their  scream. 


When  I  was  neziconscioua,  I  was  laid  upon  a  bed ; 
many  persona  were  about  me»  and  a  surgeon  was 
setting  the  bone.  I  remember  then  calling  out  with 
the  pain,  and  being  kindly  comforted.  When  all  was 
over,  I  was  left  under  the  care  of  an  old  woman,  and 
well  tended ;  the  bed  and  the  room  were  something 
mor^  grand  than  I  had  ever  before  seen.  About  the 
time  of  lighting  the  candles,  and  when  the  glare  of  a 
lurge  lamp  in  the  court-yard  showed  that  the  night 
was  closing  in,  all  at  once  the  conversation  I  had 
heard  at  the  alehouse  the  day  before  came  into  my 
mind.  I  asked  the  old  woman  where  I  was.  She 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  be  communicative,  and  upon 
my  more  earnest  remonstrance  bade  me  be  quiet,  and 
left  me.  I  began  to  be  very  anxious.  I  could  not 
doubt  that  I  was  in  the  very  house  intended  to 
be  robbed.  The  clock  struck  seven,  and  again  eight, 
and  then  nine.  I  fell  asleep,  and  awoke  to  hear  it 
strike  ten.  Unable  to  move,  I  was  really  in  agony. 
During  my  sleep  some  one  had  been  in  the  room,  for 
the  candle  had  been  moved.  I  called  aloud,  but  no 
one  answered.  For  nearly  an  hour  I  lay  listening  to 
every  sound,  and  the  pain  in  my  leg  was  nothing  to 
the  anxiety  of  my  mind.  I  was  again,  however, 
dozing,  and  dreaming  of  robbers,  when  I  was  avrare 
that  something  moved  near  me.  I  looked  up.  Some- 
thing white  passed  my  bed.  I  spoke ;  no  one  answered. 
I  entreated  whoever  it  was  to  come  to  me.  At  bist, 
a  very  gentle  voice  said,  "  Are  you  in  pain  ?" 

It  was  the  little  girl  whose  life  1  had  saved  when 
my  leg  was  broken.  She  had  been  told  not  to  dis- 
turb me,  but  had  not  been  able  to  resist  the  feeling 
of  gratitude,  and  had  risen  from  her  bed  to  steal  in 
and  sec  if  I  was  really  alive.  I  spoke  to  her,  and 
begged  she  would  send  her  father  to  me. 

"  She  dared  not,  he  would  be  so  very  angry." 

"  But,  my  dear,  I  must  see  him." 

"  To-morrow,"  said  she,  "  you  will." 

"But  I  must  see  him  to-night." 

She  assured  me  it  was  impossible.  I  entreated, 
and  at  last  said,  "  If  you  do  not,  you  will  all  be  mur- 
dered." 

The  child  looked  very  frightened.  "  You  won't 
murder  me,  will  you?" 

I  could  but  smile,  in  all  my  anxiety,  at  the  dear 
child's  face.  She  was  a  lovely  girl,  with  the  most 
beautiful  blue  eyes  I  ever  saw.  I  did  not,  however, 
think  of  these  then :  their  impression,  in  after  years, 
was  the  source  of  many  a  heart-ache.  They  were  then 
filled  with  tears,  and  shone  in  the  reflection  of  the  glare 
of  the  lamp  in  the  yard.  I  at  last  made  her  promise  to 
fetch  the  nurse  to  me ;  as  she  reached  the  door  for 
that  purpose,  I  again  enforced  her  promise.  At  that 
moment  a  voice  on  the  stairs  said,  "  Who  is  that  ?" 

The  child  slipped  back  in  a  fright ;  the  door  opened, 
and  a  middle-aged  man  in  a  dressing  gown  entered 
the  room.  His  surprise  at  seeing  the  cliild  was  very 
great ;  but  he  seemed  so  pleased  at  the  motive,  that 
he  spoke  to  her  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  took 
her  up  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her ;  scolded  very  little, 
said  she  could  do  no  good,  called  up  the  nurse,  and 
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sent  her  to  [bed,  and  then,  to  my  great  satisfaction, 
came  to  my  bedside.  After  the  nsnal  inquiries  and 
promises  that  I  should  be  well  taken  care  of,  he  was 
about  to  go  out,  when  I  at  once  told  him  that  in 
another  hour  his  house  would  be  robbed. 

"  Poor  child !"  he  said,  "  you  need  not  fear,  no  one 
will  hurt  you." 

I  said  I  was  not  afraid,  but  that  there  were  those 
who  would  enter  his  house  at  midnight. 

He  laughed,  and  said,  ''Let  them  come,  if  they  can." 

I  be^ed  him  to  listen  to  me ;  he  took  his  Candle 
and  said,  **  Lie  still,  my  boy ;  I  will  see  you  again 
in  the  morning."  I  entreated,  but  he  passed  on; 
just  as  he  reached  the  door,  I  saad,  "You  keep  your 
money  in  a  doeet  in  your  bedroom  P' 

He  stopped,  and  said,  "What  then?"  "Isit  not  behind 
your  bed's  head  ?"  He  returned  and  put  down  the 
candle.  "  The  key  is  like  three  keys,"  He  came  to 
my  bedside.  I  then  explained  all  I  had  heard,  how 
they  intended  entering,  and  their  number,  six  of  them; 
and  more,  that  they  were  determined  to  succeed,  by 
fair  or  foul  means. 

The  clock  struck  eleven. 

"Did  you  say  twelve?"  he  said.  I  answered, 
"Before  twelve,  before  the  watchman  goes  his 
rounds." 

What  happened  more,  I  know  not.  He  left  the  room, 
and  I  remamed  in  darkness,  except  that  the  lamp  in 
the  court-yard  flared  with  the  wind,  and  that  the 
rain  battered  against  the  window.    My  leg  ached 
very  much.     Sleep  I  could  not.     I  lay  and  listened 
for  every  possii^  sound.   Tick,  tick,  tick,  went  the 
great  dock,  which  was  fixed  outside  the  wall  of  that 
part  of  the  house  where  my  chamber  was,  and  which 
between  the  gusts  of  wind  I  could  distinctly  hear. 
One  or  twice  I  thought  I  heard  whisperings  on  the 
staircase.    Could  it  be  the  robbers  ?   Had  the  gentle- 
man neglected  my  warning?     Oh,  how  I  longed  to 
be  able  to  creep  to  the  door!  The  clock  struck  twelve, 
but  there  was  no  noise  but  the  continual  tick,  tick, 
tick  of   the  clock,  and  the  pattering  of  the  rain. 
Could  they  have  given  over  the  attempt  ?    I  was  sure 
I  had  not  been  mistaken  in  my  information.    All  at 
once  I  heard,  in  the  room  over  mine,  the  window  opened, 
and  a  man  step  down  upon  the  floor;  another  followed, 
another,  and  another.  They  struck  a  light,  the  window 
was  gently  shut,  and  I  could  distinctly  hear  them  walk 
lightly  across  the  room,  towards  what  by  the  shape  of 
my  chamber  I  conceived  the  door.    I  was  right ;  the 
door  opened,  the  sound  of  their  feet  was  upon  the 
stairs.     I  lay  in  agony.     What  would  be  the  event  ? 
I  did  not  wait  long  in  suspense.    A  violent  outcry 
and  the  firing  of  pistols  succeeded — struggling,  swear- 
ing, blows  and  screams.    This  lasted  some  four  or 
five  minutes.     Presently  some  one  entered  the  room 
over  head  and  opened  the  window,  and  then  rushed  back 
again.     It  must  be,  thought  I,  that  they  had  cut  off 
his  escape  !    As  I  afterwards  learned,  the  ladder  had 
been  removed.    He  returned  to  the  staircase  and  ran 
down.   My  door  opened ;  some  one  entered  and  made 
for  the  window :  it  was  barred :  he  had  not  much  time 


to  undo  it.  The  master  of  the  house  and  two  others 
entered— he  fought  well,  and  once  was  nearly  on  the 
bed.  I  shrieked  with  apprehension  for  my  poor  leg. 
At  last  he  was  overpowered  and  led  out  of  the  room. 
There  was  no  more  quiet  in  the  house  that  night. 
Every  •  one  was  moving  about.  The  court -yard 
sounded  with  the  voices  of  many  persons.  AH  was 
confusion  and  uproar.  I  did  not  fail  of  my  share  of 
attention;  I  soon  found  I  was  an  object  of  no  common 
feeling. 

The  surgeon  came  to  me  again  in  the  morning, 
and  the  whole  family  visited  me  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  I  learned  that  one  robber  had  been  shot  and 
badly  wounded,  another  beaten  almost  to  death ;  one 
escaped  by  opening  the  street-door  and  joining  some 
companions,  who  ^ve  off  in  a  cart ;  and  one  taken  in 
my  room.    Such  were  the  events  of  the  night. 

One  of  the  porters  was  much  hurt,  and  another  dis- 
located  his  wrist  by  a  fall  on  the  staircase.  The  master 
of  the  house  and  his  son  escaped  with  only  a  few  slight 
bruises. 

I  lay  some  weeks  in  my  bed,  during  which  I  was 
furnished  with  books,  and  indeed  everything  I  could 
require ;  and  at  last,  for  it  appeared  a  weary  time,  was 
permitted  to  go  about  upon  a  crutch.  My  little  blue- 
eyed  friend  was  all  attention  to  me,  and  in  a  few  more 
weeks  I  was  well,  and  again  wandered  down  to  the 
quay  and  about  the  town. 

One  day,  the  master  called  me  into  his  private 

room,  and  said,  "Well,  F ,  you  are  now  well:  What 

do  you  intend  to  do  ?  " 

I  answered,  "  I  am  sure  I  don't  know." 

"Perhaps,"  he  said,  "you  will  make  a  friend  of 
me,  and  tell  me  your  history  ?  " 

I  hesitated. 

"You  need  not  fear.  You  have  done  me  two 
services,  and  I  never  foi^t.  Tell  me  all,  candidly ; 
you  shall  never  repent  it — no  one  shall  ever  know  it 
from  me." 

"What,  no  one?" 

"  No,"  he  said ;  "  not  even  my  wife." 

"You  will  never  speak  to  me  again,  when  you 
know  aU." 

"  Again,"  said  he,  "  I  tell  you,  not  to  be  afiraid." 

And  so  I  made  a  full  confession ;  and,  when  I  had 
done,  I  looked  up  with  shame  and  confusion,  expect- 
ing to  see  him  as  an  enemy,  and  to  be  turned  out  of 
his  house.  To  my  surprise,  he  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  said, 

"  I  thank  you  for  this  confidence.  I  had,  indeed, 
expected  as  much.  I  knew  that  you  must  have  been 
in  very  bad  company;  for,  although  you  did  not 
observe  it,  you  told  me  the  names  of  those  men,  whose 
voices  you  could  only  have  heard  when  you  were 
aroused  from  sleep  in  the  alehouse ;  and  when  I  talked 
with  them  in  prison,  and  intimated  that  I  had  notice 
of  their  attempt  from  one  who  knew  them  and  their 
language,  one  said,  //  must  have  been,  (hen,  either  the 
devil  or  that  hang-dog  of  a  mnrderer's  son  who  told 
you" 

I  felt  as  if  I  must  sink  into  the  earth ;  for  although 
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I  had  told  him  all,  the  yeiy  mention  of  it  again  from 
his  lips  seemed  to  paralyze  me.  But  he  reassured  me, 
and  offered  me  a  situation  in  India,  which  he  had  pro- 
cured for  a  sister's  son  who  was  dead — a  clerkship  in 
an  office,  where,  he  said,  if  I  would  be  attentive,  I 
might  make  my  fortune ;  and  moreover,  that  I  should 
go  out  as  captain's  clerk  in  a  ship  of  which  a  relation 
of  his  was  captain,  who  would  have  me  instructed 
during  the  voyage,  to  fit  me  for  my  situation.  His 
kindness  did  not  stop  here;  he  furnished  me  with 
everything  needful,  and  I  sailed  amidst  the  good 
wishes  and  the  bounty  of  the  whole  family. 

These  particulars  were  told  me  by  my  friend,  General 

Sir  F H ,  as  we  rolled  along  in  his  travelling 

chariot  and  four  to  his  magnificent  mansion  in 

Square. 

"  This,"  he  said,  "  was  my  early  history.  You,  my 
dear  Archibald,  know  how  I  sped  in  India — how, 
from  the  mercantile,  I  became  a  volunteer  in  the 

famous  expedition  under  ;   and  how,  by  one 

stroke  of  what  men  call  fortune,  I  rose  above  my 
fellows,  and  far  above  all  expectation.  I  thank  God 
— He  has  always  been  my  Ood,  He  it  is  who  has 
helped  me.  Trust  in  Him.  You  are  young  yet,  but 
the  mercies  of  the  Almighty,  through  his  blessed  Son, 
are  fortune  enough  for  any — ^for  all.^' 

"  And  your  sister.  General  ?  " 

"  She  died  young.  I  never  saw  her  more.  I  have, 
indeed,  been  but  once  in  England  since  that  time. 
My  benefactor  was  dead — ^my  secret  died  with  him — 
you  are  now  its  only  depository.  It  was  in  that  visit 
to  England  that  I  married ;  and — ^I  will  let  you  into 

one  more  piece  of  my  history — Lady  H was  the 

fair  blue-eyed  daughter  of  my  friend,  the   child  I 

saved  from  the  cart-wheel  at  ,  nearly  at  the 

expense  of  my  own  life." 

It  was  many  years  after  this  that  I  obtamed  per- 
mission to  publish  these  particulars.  The  General's 
last  words  were —  "I  am  wifeless  and  childless;  you 
are  the  inheritor  of  my  property,  due  to  you  as  the 
preserver  of  my  life  in  Lidia.  The  history  may  do 
good — it  can  harm  no  one.  Let  the  public  have  it 
after  my  decease." 


LA  CAMERARA-MAYOR. 

A    HISTOBICAL    SKETCH,    1701. 
BY  MBS.  ACTON  TINDAL. 

There  b  more  truth  than  at  the  first  glance  ap- 
pears in  the  sweeping  assertion  of  La  Eochefoucault : 
"  Rien  n'est  impossible :  il  y  a  des  voies  qui  con- 
duisent  a  toutes  choses,  ct  si  nous  avions  assez  de 
volonte,  nous  aurions  toujours  assez  de  moyens." 
We  have  implicit  faith  in  this  sentiment.  The  gay 
sayer  of  sparkling  aphorisms,  of  daring  and  unpalatable 
truths,  built  his  opinions  on  the  strong  foundation  of 
long  observance  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  expe- 
rience in  the  forte  and  weakness  of  many  a  cultivated 
mind.  He  considered  life  and  character  in  a  vast 
and  brilliant  studio, — ^the  court  of  Louis  XIV.;  and 


a  distinguished  modem  writer,  who  studied  men  and 
things  moving  in  a  very  different  arena,  and  looking 
on  himself  with  a  mental  vision  far  more  clear  and 
searching,  has  yet  arrived  at  nearly  the  sam»  conclusion: 
"  What  is  of  greater  value  than  that  which  often 
receives  the  name  of  genius,  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  an  original  quality,  but  a  habit  of  the  mind.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  intense  mental  activity,  steadily 
directed  to  some  leading  pursuit.  ThU,  call  it  by 
what  name  you  will,  is  the  source  of  all  distinction."  * 

This  strong  volition,  consistently  and  perseveringly 
maintained,  is  the  secret  of  success,  and  in  right  or 
wrong  is  nearly  certain  to  secure  it.  It  was  a  most 
unwearied  and  pertinacious  ambition  that  made  Anne 
Marie  de  la  Tremouille,  Princess  Orsini,  for  many 
years,  in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  ruler  of  Spain; 
and  would  have  placed  on  her  escutcheon  the  many- 
quartered  arms  of  that  kingdom,  had  not  Time,  merci- 
less Time,  stamped  on  her  yet  fair  brow  a  few  of  the 
traces  usually  acquired  in  a  passage  of  some  sixty 
years  through  the  tortuous  ways  of  this  troublous 
world.  As  our  old  friend  La  Rochefoucault  writes, 
"  II  ne  sert  de  rien  d'etre  jeune  sans  £tre  belle,  ni 
d'etre  belle  sans  etre  jeune."  To  this  saying,  how- 
ever, neither  experience  nor  liistoiy  gives  the  strong 
corroboration  and  support  which  both  lend  to  the 
maxim  we  quoted  in  a  previous  passage. 

Female  infiuence  was  then  at  its  zenith  amid  the 
courts  of  Europe.  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
swayed  the  councils  of  the  good-tempered  bon-vivant, 
Queen  Anne.  "  La  Vieille,"  as  her  aristocratical 
enemy,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  persists  through  her 
memoirs  in  calling  Madame  de  Maintenon,  held  en- 
tire rule  in  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  He,  whose 
youth  had  been  devoted  to  the  worship  of  beauty, 
surrendered  the  years  of  middle  life  and  old  age  to 
the  domination  of  a  devout  prude,  older  than  himself, 
with  some  comely  remains  of  good  looks,  but  without 
high  genius  or  brilliancy;  possessing  sound  sense, 
and  a  marvellous  and  most  unfeminine  talent  for 
keeping  silence  and  a  secret  when  it  was  politic  so  to 
do.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  prejudice  that  exists 
in  many  minds  against  Madame  dc  Maintenon,  her 
prudish  airs,  her  fifty  years,  her  long  prosperity. 
The  extended  period  of  her  life  certainly  divests  her 
memory  of  the  charms  of  sentiment,  even  with  the 
help  of  Madame  de  Genlis's  novel.  We  cannot  feel 
any  romantic  interest  about  her.  It  would  be  by  no 
means  fair  if  we  did :  that  kind  of  posthumous  attrar- 
tion  belongs  to  the  unfortunate,  the  beautiful ;  those 
who  "  die  betimes  ;"  often— we  are  sorry  to  write  it— 
to  the  pre-eminently  wicked.  We  are  afraid  the  hves 
of  Lucretia  Borgia  or  the  Marchioness  de  BrinTil- 
liers  would  be  formidable  rivals,  as  public  taste 
runs  at  present,  to  the  memoirs  of  far  more  respect- 
able historic  personages.  Madame  de  Maintenon 
seems  to  have  used  unlimited  power  with  great  mo- 
deration, and  often  exercised  sound  judgment  in  the 
use  of  her  influence.  She  was  above  many  feminine 
vanities  and  weaknesses,  among  which  we  may  meu- 

( 1)  Abercrombie,  "  On  the  Cloture  and  DlMipiine  of  the  Mind.' 
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tion  that  she  never  sought  to  appear  younger  than 
she  was ;  she  held  the  king  bound  in  the  substantial 
bat  unglittering  iron  chains  forged  by  habit,  good 
common  sense,  and  a  reasonable  placid  temper.  She 
offered  a  harbour  of  rest  to  a  monarch  wearied  by  the 
passionate  virulence  of  De  Montespan,  the  silent  re- 
proaches of  De  la  Vallifere's  tears,  the  frivolities,  the 
infidelities,  the  passmg  excitements  of  a  dozen  other 
transient  liaisons.  The  selection  of  a  Camerara- 
3Iayor  for  the  young  Queen  of  Spain  awakened  many 
discnssions  in  the  little  boudoir,  where  Madame  de 
Maintenon  sat  quietly  at  her  work,  ostensibly  attend- 
ing to  it,  but  in  fact,  with  consummate  cleverness, 
directing  the  counsels  and  influencing  the  determina- 
tion of  the  great  king. 

Charles  II.  had  breathed  forth  his  troubled  spirit 
after  bequeathing  to  his  young  kinsman,  Philip,  Duke 
d'Anjou,  those  many  realms,  which  had  never  been  to 
him  a  source  of  pleasure :  "  God  is  the  disposer  of 
kingdoms;  I  am  already  nothing,"  he  exclaimed, 
while  signing  the  unwilling  testament,  wrung  from 
him  by  Prench  intrigue. 

It  seems  as  if  a  weight  of  gloom  and  woe,  of 
madness  or  imbecility,  attends  tlie  possession  of  the 
Spanish  throne.  The  young  Philip  soon  began  to 
show  such  unpromising  and  spiritless  indolence,  that 
his  wise  grandfather  hastened  to  try  the  effect  of  ma- 
trimony in  giving  him  new  objects  of  interest.  His 
choice  fell  on  the  sister  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
the  daughter  of  Victor  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy.  She 
was  a  bright  and  gentle  creature,  hardly  fourteen  years 
of  age,  possessing  all  the  charming  qualities  that  made 
her  sister  the  delight  of  the  French  court,  and  almost 
the  only  object  of  love  and  hope  amid  the  dreary 
splendour  and  heavy  affictions  of  Louis  XIV. *s  old 
age.  Pair,  and  fresh,  and  graceful,  like  a  wild  flower 
of  her  native  mountains,  looking  even  yoimger  than 
she  was,  Marie  Louise  of  Savoy  came  to  the  pompous 
and  solemn  grandeur  of  the  Spanish  court.  The 
coterie  at  Versailles  selected,  as  her  chief  lady- 
attendant,  the  Princess  Orsini,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
secure  the  young  queen  to  the  French  interest,  and 
jealously  to  watch  the  influence  which  a  wife  was  so 
sure  to  possess  over  a  character  like  that  of  Philip  V. 

The  previous  history  of  this  hidy  is  curious,  and 
has  afforded  matter  of  scandalous  comment  to  those 
charming  gossips,  the  French  memoir-writers. 

Anne  Marie  de  la  Tremouille  sprang  from  a  race 
fertile  in  warriors  and  heroines.  She  shared  the  exile 
of  her  first  husband,  the  Prince  de  Chalais,  who  was 
compelled  to  flee  the  kingdom  on  account  of  his  share 
in  the  famous  and  unfortunate  duel  with  the  La  Fret 
family,  which  ended  fatally  to  one  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. Spain  was  his  place  of  refuge,  and  here  his 
beautiful  young  wife  acquired  that  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  manners  of  this  nation  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  her  future  greatness. 

They  next  took  up  their  abode  in  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritory. Here  they  separated,  and  she  went  to  Rome 
to  soUcit  the  patronage  and  assistance  of  the  French 
cardinab  there,  De  Bouillon  and  D'Estrees,  and  the 


Cardinal  Portocairero,  then  Spanish  Ambassador  at 
the  Papal  Court.  Shortly  after  she  had  secured  the 
protection  of  these  powerful  men,  not  without  some 
reports  arising  injurious  to  her  fair  fame,  the  Prince 
de  Chalais  opportunely  died,  and  left  the  widow-exile 
dependent  on  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  her  new 
friends.  "  Why  should  we  contemn  any  man's  mean- 
ness when  we  know  not  his  destiny  ?*'  says  Bishop 
HaU.  The  hand  that  now  gratefully  received  the 
old  Cardinal's  bounty  was  designed  to  dispense  the 
resources  and  honours  of  a  vast  kingdom.  These 
prelates  negotiated  for  her  an  alliance  with  Flavio 
Dei  Orsini,  Duke  of  Bracciano  and  grandee  of  Spain. 
He  was  of  the  race  of  the  Orsinis,  so  famous  in  mo- 
dem Koman  history, — of  that  family  whose  frequent 
feuds  with  their  rivals  the  Colonnas  alarmed  the  city 
with  conflicts  as  bloody,  and  about  as  profitable,  as 
those  of  the  gladiators  in  her  arenas  of  old. 

This  marriage,  founded  solely  on  interested  motives, 
was  unhappy;  but  it  endowed  the  lady  with  the 
wealth  and  high  station  she  coveted,  and  enabled 
her  to  shine  amid  the  most  envied  and  admired  in  the 
courts  of  Bome  and  Versailles ;  there  she  improved 
her  former  acquaintance  with  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
This  intimacy  was  commenced  in  fax  different  circum- 
stances. The  fair  and  portionless  Widow  Scarron 
was  then  residing  in  the  Convent  of  the  Ursulines, 
Rue  St.  Jacques,  on  very  limited  means,  yet  command- 
ing the  notice  and  contriving  to  keep  up  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  portion  of  the  brilliant  society  that  fre- 
quented the  house  of  the  witty  old  writer  whose 
widow  she  was.  We  do  not  find  that  the  Princess  de 
Chalais  bestowed  tokens  of  friendship  more  substan- 
tial than  kind  words  and  occasional  friendly  notice ; 
agreeable  doubtless  to  the  recipient,  coming  from  so 
high  a  quarter,  and  of  no  cost  to  the  gracious  donor. 
Of  these  small  attentions,  however,  De  Maintenon  in 
her  days  of  power  and  prosperity  retained  a  grateful 
remembrance  ;  and  she  supported  by  her  all-powerful 
influence  the  petition  of  the  princess  to  accompany 
the  young  Queen  of  Spain  to  Madrid  in  the  capacity 
of  Camerara-Mayor,  or  superintendent  of  the  royid 
household.  St.  Simon  gives  a  very  animated  sketch 
of  the  lady  destined  to  play  a  part  so  distinguished 
on  the  stage  of  history :  "  She  was  above  the  middle 
size,  dark  in  complexion,  with  fine  blue  eyes;  in 
manner  and  appearance  extremely  interesting  and 
ingratiating" — so  attractive  that  this  denizen  of  courts 
declared  he  had  never  seen  her  equal.  Her  voice  and 
manner  were  most  pleasing,  aud  her  conversational 
talents  of  the  first  order ;  sparkling  with  anecdotes 
of  the  different  countries  and  distinguished  personages 
she  had  seen  and  associated  with  in  her  migratory 
life.  She  possessed  a  simple  natural  eloquence,  and  the 
power  of  pleasing  aU  whom  it  was  her  will  to  attract. 
With  an  ambition  so  pre-eminent,  and  a  spirit  and 
ability  superior  to  most  men,  she  yet  shared  largely 
in  feminine  weakness;  she  was  excessively  fond  of 
admiration,  vain  of  her  personal  and  mental  attrac- 
tions, mid  retained  in  extreme  old  age  a  taste  for 
dress  of  the  most  youthful  character.       She  was 
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proud  aad  haoghty,  a  zealous  and  jealous  friend,  a 
most  implacable  and  persevering  enemy. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  singular  charm  in  the 
favour  of  kings  and  the  atmosphere  of  courts,  for  the 
desire  of  possessing  the  former,  and  existing  in  the 
latter,  has  subjugated  some  of  the  most  powerful 
minds,  and  placed  them  in  a  frivolous  and  unworthy 
bondage.  This  rich,  highborn,  and  imperious  woman 
succeeded  in  acquiring  the  right  of  taking  off  the 
king  of  Spam's  dressing-gown  when  he  went  to  bed, 
and  giving  him  his  slippers  when  he  rose  in  the 
morning ;  of  placing  the  night  lamp  in  the  royal  bed- 
chamber; the  oil  from  which  utensil  the  princess 
declares  she  almost  invariably  spilt  over  herself — ^and 
no  wonder,  considering  the  heavy  sword  and  other 
necessary  but  not  ornamental  articles  with  which  she 
describes  herself  as  being  laden.  Her  popularity, 
despite  this  awkwardness,  became  so  great,  that  she 
had  to  pay  the  penalty  which  the  possession  of  this 
sort  of  favour  commonly  entails;  she  became  so 
necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  royal  pair,  that  she 
was  roused  two  hours  earlier  than  suited  the  taste  of 
the  luxurious  widow  of  the  Orsini,  and  had  to  take 
her  meals  en  courant.  Through  this  agreeable  and 
powerful  agent,  Louis  XTV.  intended  governing  the 
court  of  Spain;  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  through 
the  means  of  this  old  friend,  determined  to  inform 
herself  of  all  the  secrets  of  the  Spanish  correspond- 
ence;— a  knowledge  which  she  could  not  exactly  gain 
through  the  spirited  and  faithful  Torci,  who  was 
entirely  attached  to  Louis  XTV.,  but  would  never 
subject  himself  to  the  humiliation  of  communicating 
his  despatches  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  whom  he 
pertinaciously  regarded  as  the  Widow  Scarron, — ani- 
mated by  the  same  aristocratic  prejudices  that  pro- 
voke a  smile  over  the  pages  of  St.  Simon  and  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans. 

The  early  part  of  the  Princess  Orsini*s  court  life 
was  chequered  by  many  public  trials ;  and  her  fidelity 
to  the  young  queen  more  severely  tested  than  that  of 
most  mistresses  of  the  robes.  The  War  of  the  Suc- 
cession was  raging.  The  Italian  dominions  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  were  first  assailed;  and  thither 
Philip  went,  leaving  his  fair  young  queen  to  head  the 
Eegency  of  Spain.  Amid  many  privations  and  trials, 
Marie  Louise  and  her  able  camerara-mayor  acted 
with  a  decision  and  wisdom  which  drew  forth  the 
praise  of  Louis,  and  extracted  a  compliment  from  the 
bitter  Louville :  he  expressed  his  astonishment,  that 
such  a  union  of  reason,  love,  and  strength  of  mind  could 
exist  in  a  being  so  young  and  gentle ;  and  the  King 
of  France  assured  his  grandson  that  he  considered 
his  marriage  with  one  so  wise  and  good,  the  greatest 
blessing  of  his  life.  They  had  pecuniary  difficulties 
of  no  common  order  to  contend  with.  The  riches  of 
Peru  and  Mexico  strangely  vanished  from  Spain ;  she 
never  appeared  so  impoverished  as  since  the  cruel 
acquisition  of  those  vast  colonies.  The  "  mot "  of 
Boccalini  was  true  to  the  letter :  "  L'Espagne  est  a 
TEurope  ce  que  la  bouche  est  au  corps :  tout  y  passe 
et  rien  n'y  reste.'*    It  was  during  these  days  of 


sorrow  and  difficulty,  that  the  first  wife  of  Philip  the 
Fifth  laid  that  foundation  of  love  and  tender  recol- 
lection in  the  hearts  of  her  people,  which  found  so 
discordant  a  voice  for  the  ears  of  the  successor  on  her 
husband's  throne — ^the  astute  and  grasping  Elizabeth 
Famese.  "Viva  La  Savoyana*"  sounded  in  the 
streets  of  Madrid  during  many  a  royal  procession, 
long  after  the  fair  mortolity  that  once  owned  the 
designation  had  mouldered  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Escurial.  The  infatuated  obstinacy  of  old  Cardinal 
Portocarrero,  unequal  to  discharge  his  duties  as 
minister,  and  yet  most  jealous  of  any  assistance  and 
interference,  was  only  rivalled  by  the  annoyance  occa- 
sioned to  the  court  of  Spain,  the  most  punctilious 
in  Europe,  by  the  easier  manners  of  the  French, 
and  the  light  consideration  vouchsafed  by  the  young 
queen  and  the  camerara-mayor  for  the^  momen- 
tous etiquette  of  ancient  Spanish  usages.  We  all 
know  that  one  of  their  kings  died  in  consequence  of 
being  partially  roasted  alive,  because  there  did  not 
happen  at  the  time  to  be  present  a  grandee  of  suffi- 
cient rank  to  wheel  back  his  chair.  The  queens  have 
not  been  more  fortunate ;  their  lives  and  daily  comfort 
have  been  placed  in  jeopardy  and  destroyed  on  the 
same  frivolous  grounds.  Mariana  of  Austria,  queen 
of  Philip  IV.,  was  thrown  into  serious  trepida- 
tion on  her  wedding  progress  by  the  stem  etiquette 
of  her  new  subjects.  The  citizens  of  one  of  the 
principal  towns  through  which  she  passed  on  her 
way  to  the  capital,  went  out  to  meet  her  laden 
with  presents,  selected  from  the  richest  commo- 
dities and  manufactures  for  which  their  town  was 
famed;  gorgeous  brocades  and  silk  stockings  were 
among  these.  The  sight  of  the  latter  articles  so 
incensed  the  punctilious  major-domo  in  attendance 
on  the  royal  bride,  that,  furious  with  passion,  he  flung 
the  stockings  back  in  the  face  of  the  well-meaning 
burghers,  and  screamed  forth  this  memorable  sen- 
tence : — "  Aveb  de  saber  que  his  Reynas  de  Espagna ' 
no  teinen  piemasl"  ("I  would  have  you  know, 
gentlemen,  that  the  Queens  of  Spain  have  no  legs !") 
We  are  told  that  the  young  princess,  in  a  burst  of 
nervous  agitation,  inquired  if  amputation  of  her  legs 
were  a  necessary  preliminary  to  taking  possession  of 
the  Spanish  throne.  The  life  of  the  first  wife  of 
Charles  II.,  the  beautiful  and  equally  unfortunate 
daughter  of  Henriette  D'Angleterre  and  Monsieur, 
was  nearly  sacrificed  on  a  similar  occasion.  It  was 
high  treason  for  any  subject  to  touch  the  feet  of  the 
queen  of  Spain,  save  the  chief  of  her  tneninatyOr  little 
female  pages,  of  ten  years  of  age.  It  chanced  one 
day  that  the  royal  lady  was  thrown  from  a  fiery  steed 
of  Andalusia,  in  the  very  court  of  the  palace,  which  at 
the  time  was  filled  with  grandees,  and  the  helpless 
little  meninat.  Her  foot  caught  in  the  stirrup,  and 
she  was  dragged  several  times  round  the  court,  while 
the  nobles  were  considering,  if  they  stopped  the  horse, 
how  they  shoidd  release  the  royal  foot.  At  last,  and 
just  in  time  to  save  her  majesty's  life,  two  young 
knights,  De  las  Torres  and  Sotomayor  (for  their  names 
deserve  reooiding),  dashed  forward,  and  rescued  the 
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queen,  in  doing  which  the  hand  of  one  was  dislo- 
cated; bat  without  pausing  one  moment  to  receive 
the  thanks  so  well  earned,  they  mounted  their  hones 
and  fled  the  vengeance  of  ontraged  etiquette.  It  may 
be  a  satisfaction  to  the  reader  to  know,  that,  for 
oQoe  reason  'prevailing,  a  &ee  pardon  was  sent  after 
the  gallant  delinquents. 

The  easy  cheerfulness  of  the  Princess  Orsini  was 
indeed  a  novelty  in  a  camerara-mayor,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  persecute  the  queen-consort  with  court  usages 
and  Spanish  prejudices.  The  Duchess  de  Terra  Nova 
filled  this  office  under  poor  Louise  d'Orleans,  and  ren- 
dered a  principal  part  of  her  short  life  a  scene  of 
tedious  trial.  She  was  a  woman  of  the  highest  birth, 
of  a  ferocious  pride,  and  more  than  suspected  of  insti- 
gating murder.  This  beldame,  hideous  in  person  as  in 
mind,  was  always  either  at  the  elbow  or  the  heels  of 
her  unhappy  charge,  or  following  her  abroad,  mounted 
on  a  mule,  in  lugubrious  widow's  weeds,  and  a  high 
Mother  Shipton  sort  of  hat.  She  contrived  to  per- 
suade the  king  that  an  improper  meaning  lurked  under 
the  queen's  naive  inquiry,  addressed  to  a  native  Syrian 
Christian,  as  to  the  habits  of  females  in  the  East,  and 
whether  they  were  kept  as  strictly  prisoners  at  his 
birth-place,  Muzal,  as  in  Madrid.  When  a  slight  differ- 
ence had  occurred  between  the  royal  pair,  and  the 
joung  wife  was  impatiently  awaiting  at  her  window  the 
king's  return  from  hunting,  resolved,  at  the  earliest 
moment,  to  remove  the  shadow  of  displeasure  that 
might  yet  be  lurking  in  his  mind — this  persecuting 
old  crone  was  near,  to  inform  her,  in  shrill  and  dicta- 
torial accents,  that  "the  queen  of  Spain  ought  not  to 
look  out  at  the  window." 

It  speaks  highly  for  the  tact  and  ability  of  the  Prin- 
cess Orsini,  that  she  was  really  able,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  modify  these  extravagances.  She  even  persuaded 
many  of  the  nobles  to  attend  the  toilette  of  the  queen, 
and  the  king  led  forth  some  of  the  bdies  in  the  dance. 

As  in  this  personal  sketch  we  have  little  to  do  with 
politics,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  events  of  the 
Italian  campaign.  It  began  unpropitiously ;  for  the 
blood  of  8t.  Januarius  obstinately  refused  to  liquefy  in 
compliment  to  king  Philip,  to  whom,  however,  its  ter- 
mination was  rather  favourable  than  otherwise,  but  of 
no  very  decided  advantage ;  and  from  Italy  the  melan- 
choly young  sovereign  brought  the  seeds  of  that  hypo- 
chondriac disorder  which  increased  almost  to  insanity 
m  his  later  days. 

While  the  War  of  the  Succession  was  harassing 
Europe,  the  influence  of  the  clever  camerara-mayor  was 
hourly  gaining  strength  and  solidity:  she  promised  to 
be  greater  in  Spain  even  than  De  Mainteuon  in  France ; 
at  least  to  be  more  osfentidfy  powerful ;  for  she  had 
not  the  wise  quietude  of  the  widow  Scarron  in  gaining 
and  carrying  out  her  objects.  She  set  up  and  cast 
down  ministers,  strong  in  the  affection  of  the  queen, 
who  ruled  the  king.  She  spoke  of  "  her  administra- 
tion" in  her  letters  to  Torci ;  she  quarrelled  with  the 
ambassador  of  France,  the  Cardinal  D'£str6es,  a  man 
of  proud  birth,  consuomiate  diplomatic  skill,  and  pro- 
bity and  erudition;  but  the  very  splendour  of  his 


qualiflcations  unfitted  him  for  the  post  of  ambas- 
sador in  Spain*  though  supported  by  Louville,  the 
satirical  confidant  of  Philip,  and  D'Aubenton,  the 
king's  confessor.  Continual  quarrehi  arose,  and  daily 
occurrences  piqued  and  aggravated  both  parties.  The 
princess  and  the  royal  pair  were  true  to  each  other; 
while  the  irascible  cardinal  demanded  if  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  bring  his  bq)tismal  register  to  show 
who  he  was,  and  what  in  consequence  were  his  pre- 
tensions ;  and,  in  his  despatches  to  Versailles,  desig- 
nated the  princess  as  "the  woman  who  beset  and 
governed  the  king."  These  representations  drew  a 
most  angry  letter  from  Louis.  He  had  not  expected 
that  the  instrument  of  his  own  selection  would  ever 
exercise  an  independent  influence ;  he  did  not  deign 
to  listen  to  her  explanations,  nor  the  entreaties  of  the 
king  and  queen  of  Spain,  but  angrily  besought  his 
grandson  not  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  disgraceful 
effeminacy  of  his  palace,  and  dictating  to  him  rules  for 
his  future  conduct,  threatened  to  withdraw  from  Spain 
the  Princess  Orsini ;  but  this  the  Great  King  failed 
to  effect. 

The  able  tool  rose  up  a  power  that  for  the  time 
defied  the  master's  will.  The  queen's  health  failed  ( 
every  thing  fell  into  confusion.  The  cardinal  con- 
tinued quarrelling  and  scolding  like  an  angry  old 
woman,  and  the  princess  came  off  victorious.  Louis 
was  compelled  to  indite  to  her,  with  his  own  hand, 
a  letter  expressive  of  confidence  and  friendship ;  and 
so  far  from  the  recall  of  the  haughty  favourite  being 
required,  he  assured  her  that  her  continuance  at 
court  would  be  for  his  service,  and  the  good  of  the 
young  king  his  grandson.  She,  therefore,  and  her 
two  "Freedmen,"  as  I^Estr^s  indignantly  termed 
the  clever  financier  Orri,  and  her  favourite  and 
secretary  D'Aubigny,  continued  in  high  power  and 
favour.  They,  with  the  princess,  wielded  the  whole 
power  of  the  state,  triumphant  over  Spanish  prejudice 
and  the  authority  and  anger  of  Versailles. 

And  very  ably  the  government  seems  to  have  been 
conducted ;  to  the  advantage  of  the  nation  governed, 
and  the  discomfiture  of  French  policy  and  interference, 
always  so  fatal  to  the  peace  of  Spain.  The  cardinal 
was  withdrawn ;  and  his  nephew,  the  abb^  D'Estrees, 
filled,  with  the  approbation  of  the  princess,  his  post 
as  the  ambassador  of  France.  And  so  friendly  was  the 
understanding  between  them,  that  on  one  occasion 
the  intriguante,  entirely  unmindful  of  her  usual  cau« 
tion,  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded  to  sign  an 
official  despatch,  in  company  with  Orri  and  himself. 
This  glaring  informality  and  public  recognition  of  her 
power  and  influence,  again  drew  down  the  indignation 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon's  cabinet.  That  lady  never 
so  far  forgot  her  position ;  great  as  was  her  power,  it 
never  appeared  in  state  documents. 

The  cardinal  D'Estr^  seized  this  opportunity  to 
be  avenged  on  his  nephew  the  abb4,  and  privately  in- 
formed the  princess,  that  though  the  public  despatches 
of  the  French  ambassador  were  crowded  with  praises  of 
her  talents  and  conduct,  his  secret  and  private  letters  I 
teemed  with  abuse  and  censure,  and  complaints  of  ' 
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her  interference.  Here  again  onr  heroine  lost  her 
self -oontrol ;  she  asked,  and  obtained  from  Philip,  per- 
mission to  intercept  and  open  the  confidential  des- 
patches of  the  ambassador ;  tiiere  she  found  narrations, 
conmients  and  statements,  most  offensive  to  her  am- 
bition and  credit  as  a  ttaUnoomam—io  her  vanity  as 
a  female.  And  when  she  found  it  was  declared  as  a 
fact,  that  she  had  married  her  secretary,  D'Aubigny, 
with  other  allusions  to  supposed  favouritisms  and 
gallantries,  she  permitted  herself  to  be  so  fEir  carried 
away  by  rage,  that  she  copied  this  private  despatch, 
enriching  it  with  marginal  comments,  one  of  which, 
on  the  subject  of  her  mairiage  with  D'Aubigny,  has 
come  down  to  us.  In  reply  to  the  accusation,  she 
wrote  on  the  margin,  "Four  marine,  non !"  Such  an 
insinuation,  as  Duclos  says,  was  not  likely  to  be  ad- 
missible at  court  during  the  latter  days  of  Louis. 
It  suited  neither  the  reformed  manners  of  his  old 
age,  nor,  as  this  author  writes,  "]&  pruderie"  of  De 
Maintenon ;  the  whole  affair  was  most  shameless  and 
impudent,  it  determined  the  French  king  to  insist  on 
her  dismissal,  but  he  awaited  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  effect  it,  and  in  the  meantime  lulled  suspicion  by 
renewed  compliments^  and  the  dismissal  of  the  offending 
ambassador. 

Scenes  of  va«t  importance  to  Europe  at  large,  were 
now  passing  on  Spanish  ground;  Estremadura  and 
Catalonia  were  the  theatre  of  long  and  bloody  struggles. 
The  archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  the  rival  claimant 
to  the  triple  crowns  of  Spain,  took  the  field  with  a 
large  force,  combined  from  the  Portugese,  Dutch, 
and  English  armies.  For  a  time,  it  seemed  that  even 
the  skiU  of  Berwick,  and  the  great  but  cold  courage 
of  Philip  himself,  would  fail  to  preserve  the  possession 
of  the  country.  Sir  George  Rooke  phmted  the  flag 
of  Great  Britain  on  the  ramparts  of  Gibraltar.  The 
internal  distress  of  Spain  was  most  alarming;  and 
Marlborough  defeated  her  allies,  the  French,  in  Ger- 
many. But  among  all  these  caiises  of  anxiety,  court 
intrigues  and  jealousies  were  not  quenched.  The 
dismissal  of  the  princess  was  effected  during  the  king's 
absence  with  the  army.  Louis .  insisted  upon  her 
departure  from  Spain,  looking  on  her  restless  dispo- 
sition and  machinations  as  a  great  source  of  political 
annoyance  and  national  discontent.  The  queen  was 
so  strongly  attached  to  her  camerara-mayor,  that 
Louis  did  not  choose  to  expose  liis  grandson's  obe- 
dience to  the  temptation  of  her  tears  and  entreaties, 
and  arranged  the  departure  of  the  favourite  during 
tlie  separation  of  the  royal  pair,  the  queen  sullenly 
consenting.  The  princess  obeyed  the  mandate  that 
dismissed  her  from  her  high  honours,  without  a  day's 
dehiy.  Next  morning  she  departed,  no  personal  inter- 
view having  taken  place  with  her  royal  mistress,  to 
whom  she  addressed  a  letter,  urging  her  to  obey  the 
commands  and  resign  herself  to  the  will  of  the 
French  king. 

With  the  princess,  the  court  at  Versailles  flattered 
themselves  that  many  factions  and  disaffections  would 
disappear ;  that  all  would  go  on  peaceably  within  the 
pakce  at  Madrid,  and  ttai  the  Duke  de  Grammont, 


the  new  ambassador,  would  chaim  away  the  cha- 
grin  of  the  queen.  Very  different,  however,  was  tbe 
state  of  the  case  found  to  be :  at  the  first  interview 
with  Marie  Louise,  in  a  flood  of  tears  she  demanded 
an  explanation  of  the  causes  of  her  friend's  disnusssl, 
and  indignantly  complained  of  the  offensive  nature  of 
the  whole  affair  to  the  king  and  herself.  "  No,"  she 
added,  "I  will  not  deceive  you— I  never  shall  be 
appeased." 

Here  was  exhibited  anything  but  that  serenity  and 
favour  anticipated  by  the  hapless  ambassador.  The 
queen  patiendy  awaited  her  opportunity,  and  on  the 
king's  return,  reiterated  her  demands  for  the  princess's 
recall.  She  was  residing  at  Toulouse,  and  endeavour, 
ing  to  propitiate  De  Maintenon,  and  to  dictate  mea- 
sures to  the  queen  of  Spain — ^in  both  of  which  she 
succeeded.  Her  attached  mistress  plunged  into  a 
labyrinth  of  intrigues ;  she  made  herself  master  of  the 
designs  and  wishes  of  the  French  ambassador,  and 
successfully  deceived  him.  Through  the  agency  of 
her  sbter,  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  she  gained  the 
ear  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  She  obtained  the  recall 
of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  whose  soldierly  mind  could 
neither  assist,  nor  was  capable  of  entering  into  the 
plots  of  her  majesty.  *'  C'est  un  grand  diable  d' Angkis 
sec,  qui  va  toujours  droit  devant  lui,"  said  she.  De 
Grammont  and  D'xVubenton,  the  king's  confessor, 
were  recaUed. 

The  princess  was  received  at  Versailles  with  trium- 
phant  honour,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  captivating  the 
Great  King ;  at  any  price,  Madame  de  Maintenon  de- 
sired to  get  rid  of  her  fascinating  friend.  She  was 
permitted  to  recommend  Ameiot  as  French  ambas- 
sador in  Spain,  and  after  a  judicious  delay,  which  had 
only  increased  the  affectionate  interest  and  anxiety 
of  her  royal  friends,  she  returned  to  Madrid,  "avec 
plus  d'^dat  et  d'autorit^  que  jamais,"  says  Duclos. 
Truly  it  was  a  great  triumph  for  a  girl  of  fifteen,  as 
the  French  king  called  Marie-Louise,  to  have  carried 
her  point  so  successfully  against  such  opponents ;  to 
have  bound,  as  she  did,  the  hearts  of  the  Spanish 
people  to  her,  notwithstanding  the  unpopularity  of 
her  adviser,  Orsini.  W  hen  again  regent,  during  PhUip's 
absence  with  the  army,  she  behaved  with  the  cou- 
rage of  a  heroine.  When  driven  out  of  Madrid  by  the 
army  of  the  archduke,  she  prepared  herself  to  retire 
to  the  Indies,  in  case  of  losing  her  European  crown ; 
a  circumstance  that  seemed  more  than  probable,  when 
city  after  city  revolted,  and,  as  she  expressed  it  to 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  "  scarcely  a  day  passed  without 
bad  news."  Through  all  the  misfortunes  and  reverses 
of  the  War  of  the  Succession,  through  the  successive 
rise  and  downfal  of  ministers,  the  sending  out  and 
recalling  of  embassies,  our  indefatigable  princess  kept 
her  place  in  the  royal  esteem,  and  her  support 
was  necessary  to  every  candidate  for  royal  favour. 
But  Madame  Orsiui's  experience  in  the  ways  of  courts 
had  taught  her  to  regard  vrith  doubt  and  diffidence  even 
her  continuance  in  power ;  and  that  she  long  meditated 
an  honourable  and  distinguished  retreat,  is  rendered 
evident  by  the  difficulties  which  she  threw  in  the  way  of 
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the  ooncluflion  of  Eoropean  peace  at  Eadstadt.  This 
private  mdiyidnal,  this  chilcUesa  woman,  coveted  for 
herself  the  possession  for  life  of  the  town  and  canton 
De  hi  Roche  in  Ardennes  (Rapes  Ardenns),  situate 
about  twelve  miles  from  Luxembourg.  With  a  self- 
ishness and  uncontrolled  ambition,  singularly  charac- 
teristic of  the  unworthy  Iriend  of  the  disinterested  and 
affectionate  girl-queen,  she  insisted  on  securing 
this  territory  as  a  small  sovereignty  for  herself.    To 

I  this  design  she  had  gained  the  consent  of  France  and 
England;  but  Austria,  whom  she  had  offended  and 
never  served,  and  the  sturdy  Dutch,  stood  out  against 
this  unusual  and  unreasonable  demand,  which  had 

I    been  recognised  at  Utrecht. 

In  the  midst  of  these  negotiations,  death  struck 

I    the  beloved  consort  of  Philip  Y.      At  the  age  of 

'    twenty-six,  in  the  bloom  of  her  beauty,  the  happy 

I  mother  of  promising  children,  she  sunk  into  an  early 
grave.    In  September,  1713,  she  had  given  birth  to 

I I  her  sou  Ferdinand;  she  died  at  the  commencement 
I  of  the  following  year.  "El  Reyno  la  llonS  con 
,  hffrimat  del  Corazon  porque  el  dolor  nace  de  la  misma 
j  oficina  del  amor,"  as  writes  Florez,  the  courtly 
j!  biographer  of  the  Spanish  queens. 

"  The  interregnum  between  the  death  of  one  queen 

I  and  the  arrival  of  another,"  says  Archdeacon  Coxe, 

I I  "became  the  reign  of  the  Princess  Orsini."  Philip, 
anxious  to  remove  himself  from  a  palace  where 
every  thing  reminded  him  of   the  loved  and  de- 

I,  parted,  took  up  his  residence  at  the  hotel  of  the 
Duke  of  Medina  Celi.    As  governess  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Astnrias,  the  Orsini  accompanied  him.     The 
'  convent  of    the  Capuchins  adjacent   to   the    hotel 
afforded  her  apartments;  and  the  open  gallery  con- 
necting the  two  buildings  was  closed  to  admit  of 
private  communication  between  the  inhabitants.    The 
order  to  enclose  this  passage  was  given  on  a  Saturdav 
I  evening,  and  the  workmen  made  some  scruple  of 
\  working  on  a  Sunday.  Le  Pere  Robinet,  who,  though 
I  a  French  Jesuit,  was  a  truly  good  and  honest  man, 
I  being  consulted  on  the  propriety  of  proceeding,  he 
hesitated,  and  then  exclaimed — "  If  you  had  orders 
I  to  pull  down  the  gallery,  I  should  say,  work  all  Sunday, 
'  even  on  Easter  Day."    "But,"  says  Dudos,  "the 
j  orders  of    Des  Ursins  were  dispensations,  and  the 
gallery  was  made." 
From  this  moment  all  the  courtiers  imagined  the 

I  king's  marriage  with  the  princess  almost  certain.  A 
woman  so  fascinating  and  ambitious  was  a  dangerous 

I I  companion  for  the  solitude  of  the  royal  widower. 
,  Bat  the  stem  truthfulness  of  Robinet  prematurely 
.  settled  this  question. 

I      The  king  delighted  in  a  little  quiet  gossip  with  his 

spiritual  adviser,  whofeequentlycommunicat«d  passages 

'    of  private  history  and  current  reports,  whicli  would 

not  otherwise  have  reached  the  royal  ears.     On  one 

'    occasion  he  asked  Robinet  what  news  were  afloat  in 

Paris. 

"  Sire,"  was  the  reply,  "  on  y  dit  que  V.  M.  va 
^pouscr  Madame  des  Ursins." 
"Oh!  pour  cehs  non,"  replied  the  king,  drily. 


The  repetition  of  this  dialogue,  short  as  it  was, 
seems  to  have  been  conclusive  to  the  shrewd  though 
vain  mind  of  the  prbicess.  There  was  no  recalling 
the  bloom  of  her  girlhood, — ^the  distinguished  and 
glowing  charms  of  her  maturity.  She  was  old. 
Bolingbroke  had  called  her  "  this  old  woman."  She 
was  faded.  It  was  to  the  charms  of  her  mind  that 
she  must  look;  on  these  she  must  rest  her  pre- 
tensions to  the  crown  of  Spain ;  and  these,  it  would 
w&n,  failed  to  seeuiv  the  regal  prize.  The  next 
object  was  to  pUce  a  queen  on  the  throne  through 
whom  she  could  rule  the  king,  and  exercise  her  former 
influence;  and  to  the  Abb^  Alberoni  she  confided 
her  designs,  and  made  inquiries  concerning  Elizabath 
Famese,  the  niece  of  his  sovereign,  the  Duke  of 
Parma.  This  imperious  and  grasping  woman  was 
then  unknown,  and  the  powerful  qualities  of  her 
mind  lay  undeveloped  in  the  subjection  and  ob- 
scurity of  her  position  in  the  petty  court  of  Parma. 
Had  she  not  been  fated  to  mount  a  throne,  this  phase 
of  her  character  might  have  rusted  for  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity and  occurrence  to  sharpen  and  draw  it  forth  to 
light  and  action.  She  wanted  not  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  these  qualities  when  she  worc,  as  a  second 
consort,  the  crown  of  Spain. 

Alberoni,  the  astute  confidant  of  the  princess,  was 
an  extraordinary  man.  The  German  proverb  tells  us 
that  "  every  man  is  the  smith  of  his  own  fortunes ;" 
and  in  the  case  of  the  son  of  the  little  market-gar- 
dener of  Parma — for  such  was  the  future  cardinal 
and  minister, — the  truth  of  the  adage  is  very  evident. 
He  immediately  comprchcuded  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  this  marriage.  He  represented  Elizabeth 
as  an  easy  tcmpercd,  ignorant  girl,  "  plump  and  well 
fed,"  fond  of  needlework,  and,  above  all,  tractable. 
On  tliis  lady  the  misguided  choice  of  the  princess  fell. 
She  talked  to  the  king  of  her,  and  unknown  to  his 
grandfather  the  affair  was  set  on  foot.  Of  course,  no 
opposition  was  likely  to  arise  at  Parma,  and  the 
previous  engagement  of  the  future  queen  to  the  duke  of 
Mirandola,  the  grand  ecuyer  of  her  uncle,  was  broken 
off,  and  preparations  made  for  her  journey  to  Spain. 

In  the  mean  time  some  busy  friend  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  princess  to  the  deception  practised  by 
Alberoni.  The  plump  Lombard  was  this  time  painted 
in  her  tnic  colours  by  one  who  was  capable  of  com- 
prchending  the  hidden  depths  of  her  character ;  and 
the  princess  listened  in  trembling  to  these  decisive 
traits.  It  was  evident  that  Elizabeth  Famese  would 
be  queen  herself,  no  vice-reine  would  rule  under 
her;  and,  in  her  dismay,  the  Orsini  sent  pressing 
ordera  to  suspend  the  marriage,  which,  however,  took 
place  by  proxy  the  day  after  her  courier  had  arrived  at 
Parma;  this  unwelcome  messenger  having  been  induced 
to  lie  perdu,  and  dehiy  his  api)earance  until  the  cere- 
mony was  concluded. 

From  this  moment  it  is  believed  that  the  young 
queen  resolved  to  free  herself  of  the  camcrara-mayor. 
Some  writers  dechu'c  that  Philip  gave  her  secret  in- 
stmotions  to  this  effect,  for  reasons  that  argue  ill  for 
the  delicacy  of  the  writer,  or  of  the  lady  to  whom  the 
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note  was  addressed.  The  king  was  too  happy,  in  the 
thoughts  of  his  approaching  marriage,  to  suspect  the 
cause  of  offence  given  bj  the  princess  to  the  royal 
family  of  Parma ;  he  was  toteJly  ignorant  of  the 
counter  orders  contained  in  the  despatch  of  the  inter- 
cepted courier.  The  reasons,  as  well  as  the  real  in- 
stigator, of  the  princess's  sudden  disgrace,  have  re- 
mained among  the  hidden  mysteries  of  history. 
Sometimes  the  French  king,  sometimes  De  Maintenon, 
have  been  suspected;  but  certain  it  is  that  when 
Elizabeth  communicated  to  Alberoni,  en  route  for 
Spain,  her  resolve  to  hd  herself  of  Madame  Orsini, 
the  Abb^  expressed  the  greatest  astonishment,  and 
shrunk  from  any  interference  in  the  affair.  Filled 
with  doubts  and  fears,  the  stately  princess  advanced 
to  meet  the  young  queen,  in  whose  character  she  had 
been  so  deceived,  at  Kadrara,  a  small  town  four  miles 
beyond  Guadalarana,  where  the  impatient  king 
awaited  his  bride— a  bride  far  different  from  her  pre- 
decessor, the  daughter  of  Savoy,  who  slept  in  the 
gloomy  Escurial.  The  Orsini  had  written  impatiently 
to  Madame  de  Maintenon  on  the  fulsome  prabes 
bestowed  by  the  courtiers  on  the  coming  queen.  She 
was  not  handsome,  much  marked  by  the  smallpox, 
owing 'her  only  charm  to  the  animated,  but  not 
candid,  intelligence  of  her  countenance ;  she  was  im- 
perious, passionate,  avaricious,  yet  a  clever  dissem- 
bler, acquiring  and  holding  her  power  over  her  hypo- 
chondriacal husband  by  constant  flattery  and  apparent 
submission.  There  is  nothing  to  charm  in  the  character 
of  the  artful  Italian;  and  our  sympathies  are  henceforth 
almost  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  once  all-powerful  sub- 
ject and  favourite  whose  strange  downfal  we  are  about, 
in  a  few  words,  to  relate.  In  full  dress,  the  princess 
advanced  to  meet  the  young  queeu,  and,  kneeling, 
kissed  her  hand;  she  was  received  courteously, 
and  conducted  her  Majesty  to  her  apartment,  where 
she  remained  only  a  few  minutes,  the  queen  bursting 
forth  into  violent  reproaches,  and  declanng  her  dress 
improper,  and  her  manners  insulting.  To  no  apologies 
would  she  listen,  but,  thrusting  the  princess  towards 
the  door,  she  commanded  the  assbtance  of  the  guard 
in  waiting,  to  arrest  and  convey  her  to  the  frontier. 
The  amazed  official  gazed  and  listened  in  wonder,  and 
hesitated  to  obey.  "  Turn  out  that  mad  woman ! " 
was  the  queen's  passionate  demand ;  and  she  wrote  on 
her  knee  the  order  that  consigned  the  Princess  Orsini 
to  her  inexplicable  banishment. 

Attended  by  only  one  female,  without  any  change 
of  dress,  or  protection  against  the  bitter  cold,  she 
travelled  towards  the  frontier  under  the  escort  of 
fifty  dragoons.  What  her  reflections  were  we  may 
well  imagine:  to  express  them  would  be  difficult. 
At  first  sullen  silence,  and  occasional  bursts  of  in- 
dignation, varied  the  scene.  Her  two  nephews,  the 
Count  de  Ghalais  and  Prince  of  Lanti,  joined  her 
the  third  day;  and,  reproving  them  for  their  doleful 
countenances,  she  asked  for  tidings  from  the  king, 
adding,  "that  she  was  perfectly  tranquil,  and  had 
nothing  to  reproach  herself  with." 

In  the  news  they  brought,  and  still  more  in  the 


cold  letter  of  which  they  were  the  bearers  from  the 
once  devoted  Philip,  she  read  that  her  influence  was 
past  never  to  return.  The  donation  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Eosas  had  been  offered,  but  this  was  with- 
drawn ;  and  the  only  kindness  that  was  shown  to  her 
was  the  monarch's  promise  that  her  pensions  should 
be  regularly  paid.  In  her  fallen  state,  the  real  great- 
ness and  power  of  her  mind  shone  forth ;  she  com- 
posed her  agitated  feelings,  she  resolutely  faced  her 
fate,  and  supported  the  difficulties,  and  privations,  and 
indignities  of  her  journey  with  an  uncomplaining 
courage.  She  was  even  compelled  to  borrow  from  her 
guards  a  trifling  sum  to  pay  her  expenses  en  route. 
The  disgrace  that  had  fallen  upon  her  was  so  swift 
and  unexpected,  that  not  the  most  necessaiy  prepara- 
tion had  been  made  for  her  journey ;  not  even  a  wami 
covermg  shielded  from  the  winter  blast  those  once 
beautiful  shoulders,  for  en  grande  parure  was  she 
forced  to  depart.  The  princess  addressed  Madame  de 
Maintenon  from  a  little  house  by  the  sea :  "I  see 
that  element  sometimes  calm  and  oftener  agitated- 
fit  emblem  of  courts,  of  what  I  have  seen,  of  what 
has  recently  happened  to  myself,  and  what  must  ex- 
cite your  generous  compassion." 

She  requested  an  asylum  in  her  native  land,  and 
this  Louis  XIV.  granted  her.  The  reception  she  met 
with  at  Paris  and  the  court  gratified  her,  and  for  a 
while  she  was  again  brilliant  and  cheerful.  But  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  who  it  appears  could  not  forgive  one 
whom  she  had  so  deeply  insulted,  instigated  the  Biike 
of  Orleans  to  oppose  her  appearance  at  court  when 
any  member  of  his  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family  was 
present.  This  interdict,  of  course,  much  limited  her 
intercourse  vrith  the  royal  circle,  where,  however,  she 
still  kept  up  an  interest  and  a  correspondence  with 
Madame  de  Maintenon.  The  magnificent  palace  at 
Chanteloupe,  which  her  favourite  D'Aubigny  had 
built  at  her  command,  and  which  she  had  designed  to 
make  her  future  residence,  fell  into  his  hands,  she 
never  claiming  it  as  her  own.  There  he  resided,  and, 
marrying  after  the  death  of  our  heroine,  left  this  beau- 
tiful palace  and  estate  to  an  only  daughter,  who  in  her 
turn  carried  it  by  marriage  into  the  Gonflans  family, 
from  whom  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  purchased  it,  and 
thenceforward  it  became  the  favourite  residence  of  that 
minister.  Breading  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
fifteen  days  before  the  death  of  Louis,  the  Princess 
Orsini  retired  to  Holland;  the  states,  that  had  so 
strenuously  refused  to  recognise  her  principality  of 
Limbourg,  declined  affording  her  an  asylum ;  thence 
she  passed  to  Ghamberi,  then  to  Geneva^  and,  after 
the  death  of  Pope  Clement,  to  Bome,  that  pontiff 
having  refused,  at  the  instigation  of  her  Spanish 
enemies,  to  allow  her  residence  there.  "  Le  gofit  de  la 
cour  est  si  adherent  dans  le  coeur  de  cenx  qui  I'ont 
suivie  long-tems,  qu'ils  ne  penvent  vivre  que  la  dussent- 
ils  y  ramper,"  says  Dudos.  Not  being  able  to  enjoy 
the  reality  of  a  court,  Madame  Orsini  consoled  herself 
with  the  fiction,  and,  attaching  herself  to  the  Pre- 
tender James  m.,  did  the  honouis  of  his  court. 
She  died  at  Home  in  1733,  aged  above  eighty  years. 
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"  Occup^  du  monde/*  says  St.  Simon,  "  de  ce  qu'elle 
aToit  616  et  de  ce  qa'elle  n'^toit  plus,  elle  eut  le  plai- 
sir  de  Toir  Madame  de  Maintenoii,  oubli^e,  s'an^antir 
dans  St.  Gjr."  But  how  great  the  contrast !  There 
was  wisdom  and  dignity,  and  the  hope  and  contem- 
plation of  higher  things,  in  the  retreat  of  De  Mainte- 
non;  but  the  old  age  of  the  Orsini  was  a  painful 
object  to  thpnght  and  eye.  How  hardly  do  some 
struggle  to  maintain  their  place  in  the  world  that  has 
given  them  up !        . 


THE  LADYB  ANNE. 
w.  saiiLSPOw). 

*'  Relieve  my  aoguieb,  and  lettore  the  light, 
Wl|h;dazk  tox:g9ttln%  of  my  eve  return." 

S.  Damizl,  1562. 

I  HATS  sought  thee  nfght  and  day, 
In  the  forest's  solitude, 
In  the  mazes  of  the  wood, 
thinking  of  thy  worth  alway, 

Ladye  Anne. 

Though  to  me  thon  art  no  more 
Than  the  ocean's  fretted  foam 
Bouad  a  sea-nymph's  coial  home. 
Or  upon  some  desert  shore, 

Ladye  Anno. 

Yet  to  hear  thy  gentle  voice 
Softened  into  whispering. 
Like  some  moss-encircled  spring, 
Ever  makes  my  heart  rejoice, 

Ladye  Anne. 
I  have  sought  thee  by  the  oak 
Where  thy  earlv  troth  was  won, 
Where  the  shadows  chase  the  sun 
Erom  the  haunts  of  fairy  folk, 

Ladye  Anne. 

Where  the  leaves  were  all  so  green 
In  VuU  balmy  month  of  June; 
Now  our  hearts  are  out  of  tune. 
And  our  memories,  I  ween, 

Ladye  Anne. 
I  have  sought  thee,  though  I  know 
Thou  wouldst  rather  I  should  flee 
Every  chance  of  meeting  tbee,- 
For  the  love  that  I  may  show,  • 

Ladye  Anne. 
I  will  seek  thee-  thou  shalt  know 
That  I  do  not  choose  to  wear 
Furrowed  brow  or  tangled  hair. 
Emblems  of  a  sad  heart's  woe, 

Ladye  Anne. 

Word?  of  mine  shall  never  more 
For  thy  favour  interpose, 
Or  my  hidden  plaint  disclose 
That  thy  love  thou  shouldbt  restore^ 

Ladye  Anne. 

Let  the  ocean  breezes  swell ; 
Sorrow  hath  as  wild  a  cry 
In  the  heart's  intensity. 
Solemn  toned  as  parting  knell, 

Ladye  Anne. 

Oh  the  pleasant  roses  won 
In  the  mernr  childhood  hours, 
When  the  blessings  of  the  flowers 
With  their  beauties  o'er  us  shone, 

Ladye  Anna* 


I  still  seek  thee— yes,  to  see 
Time  has  left  no  earthlv  sign 
On  that  smiling  fi&oe  of  thine, 
Where  childhood  read  Life's  verity, 

Ladye  Anne. 

Yes,  to  see  thee  so  renew 
A  long  time  past,  a  summer  glade, 
A  hope  that  fancy  ever  made 
Half  like  thy  love,  but  aye  more  true, 
Ladye  Anne. 

Let  the  ocean  breezes  swell ; 
Music  have  they  none  so  grand 
As  a  proud  heart's  proud  oommand. 
In  its  strength  invincible, 

Ladye  Anne. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  DLARY  OF  AN 
OXFORD  MAN.' 

T.  N.  H. 

August,  3(f.— Met  to-day  one  of  the  queerest  cha- 
racters that  I  have  seen  since  I  have  been  down  here — 
I  was  walking  alone  along  a  winding  lane  which  leads 
to  a  sort  of  hamlet  on  the  outskirts  of  the  parish, 
when  I  first  caught  sight  of  him.  This  wonder  is 
nothing  less  than  an  elderly  man,  remarkably  upright 
for  his  years  if  he  be  as  old  as  he  looks,  with  a  pinched, 
rigid  face,  eye  wandering,  quick,  and  observant,  rather 
tall,  and  of  a  form  still  muscidar.  But  what  is  most 
striking,  is  the  difference  between  liis  appearance  and 
his  costume.  Such  garments  for  the  nineteenth 
century  !  he  wore  boots  which  came  up  to  his  thighs, 
spurred  h  la  milikiire  ;  a  velveteen  shooting  jacket, 
,  which  has  evidently  seen  many  more  summers  than 
the  present;  his  trousers  were  of  a  piece  of  the 
roughest  corduroy,  and  remarkably  ancient.  To  con- 
clude the  picture,  he  sported  a  hat,  the  brim  of  which 
was  as  if  it  had  been  goffred  by  some  unskilful 
laundress ;  the  crown — ^however,  I  need  not  par- 
ticularize. The  tout-ensemble  was  dismally  shabby, 
and  contrasted  most  drolly  with  the  bearing  of  the 
man;  which  was  that  of  a  really  well-bred  person. 
As  he  passed  me,  he  took  off  his  hat  with  the  air  of  a 
perfect  gentleman — that  is,  I  beg  pardon,  he  would 
have  done  so,  but  the  unhappy  brim  aforesaid  wouldn't 
stand  it,  and  the  hat  made  a  sort  of  a  bow  of  its  own, 
coming  thereby  into  rude  contact  with  the  owner's 
nose— much  apparently  to  his  discontent.  He  has 
greatly  excited  my  curiosity.  I  asked  the  rector  about 
him,  when  I  reached  home.  He  says,  he  is  a  stranger 
in  the  village,  just  arrived ;  that  he  has  been  making 
inquiries  about  Willy  Jewell,  and  that  he  has  something 
to  do  with  that  letter  which  he  had  received  from  the 
London  solicitor. 

Hutchins  came  in  this  afternoon.  He  was  in  a  fit 
of  his  unnatural  spirits,  and  Miss  Montague,  as  usual, 
had  almost  the  whole  benefit  of  him  and  them.  He 
wanted  to  know  all  the  news  about  the  Chartists. 

"  The  old  maid,"  he  said,  meaning  Miss  Hawkncr, 
"  is  in  a  rcgiilar  stew.  She  has  not  allowed  the  gardener 
— ^would  you  believe  it  ? — to  work  out  of  doors  for  the 
whole  of  this  week,  but  confines  him  to  the  house  to 


(1)  Continued  from  p.  50. 
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protect  her  from  murders  and  other  possibilities.  I 
go  there  very  often,  and  always  find  her  in  the  same 
place  on  the  sofa»  sitting  with  a  little  hand-bell  dose 
by  her  side,  which  she  rings  about  every  half-hour  to 
know  if  the  rioters  hare  come  yet,  or  whether  anything 
has  been  heard  of  them.  She  has  that  blessed '  Elijah 
the  Tishbite'  always  open  before  her,  page  7,  whereof 
she  has  been  studying  for  the  lai^t  fortnight  to  my 
certain  knowledge." 

"  She  must  be  very  nervous  by  herself,"  suggested 
Miss  Montague  in  a  half-soliloquizing  tone. 

"  Oh  yes,  you  know  the  feminine  gender  are  shock- 
ing cowards ;  they  can't  help  it,  poor  things !  it's  their 
nature.  There's  Charlotte,  now — it 's  enough  to  drive 
one  mad.  Eirst  she  '11  do  this,  then  that ;  now  she 
wants  me  to  see  whether  all 's  right  in  the  village ; 
and  then,  when  I  get  up  to  go,  she  lays  hold  of  me, 
and  cries  like  a  baby,  and  begs  me  not  to  stir.  It's 
enough  to  worrit  one  out  of  one 's  life.  She  has  not 
got  to  hysterics  yet,  but  I  fancy  that's  because  she 
fears  my  energetic  remedies.  And  now  she  has  taken 
it  into  her  head  that  I  must  stop  at  home  on  Friday  to 
protect  her." 

"  And  you  will  humour  her  in  this  respect,  I  do  not 
doubt,  Mr  Hutchins,"  said  his  fair  auditor,  in  a  quiet, 
cold  tone  of  voice,  which  too  plainly,  as  I  thought, 
expressed  the  contempt  which  the  mere  words  only 
implied. 

But  Mr.  Hutchins  did  not  observe  it. 

"Oh  yes,  of  course,"  he  replied,  "  *  for  better,  for 
worse,'  you  know;  though  I  think  I  have  all  the  worse, 
and  none  of  the  better;  eh  Miss,  Montague  ?" 

**  You're  somewhat  ungrateful  to  fortune,  Mr. 
Hutchins." 

"  Or  rather,  has  formed  far  too  modest  an  opinion 
of  himself,  sister  mine,"  chimed  in  Montajfuc. 

This  Mr.  Hutchins  did  not  or  would  not  hear,  so  he 
replied  to  his  lady  victim. 

"  That  was  the  worst  day's  business.  Miss  Montague, 
I  ever  did ;  I  didn't  know  women  then  as  I  know  them 

now,  or  I'd  have  seen  myself  at "  and  here  he 

pointed  to  some  obscure  or  at  least  nameless  region 
behind  his  back,  with  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand, 
**  before  I'd  have  altered  my  condition.  Ha !  ha !" — 
but  observing  to  his  chagrin  that  the  pun  did  not  take, 
he  added,  with  a  confusion  of  aspirates  very  natural  to 
himself,  but  unusual  to  educated  ears,  "before  the 
altar,  you  know,  or  htUter,  as  I  ought  rather  to  say." 
And  here  he  relapsed  into  a  fit  of  his  peculiar  "  earth- 
quaky  "  laughter,  which  quite  realised  the  pictures  of 
old  Mr.  Weller  in  Pickwick,  with  the  addition  that 
the  external  development  was  a  fair  index  of  the 
internal  commotion. 

"  For  know,  lago,"  said  Montague,  with  a  significant 
smile  directed  towards  his  sister, 

"But  thAt  I  love  the  gentle  Deideinona, 
I  would  not  my  unhoused  f^e«  condition 
Put  into  cireumtcription  and  confine 
For  the  sea's  worth.*' 

This  allusion  the  doctor  did  not  see,  and  stared  in 
that  simple  astonishment  with  which  ladies  listen  to 


the  Latin  speeches  which  are  made  at  public  sichook  on 
the  great  annual  day — by  way  of  enteriainmeMi,  in  good 
sooth :  nevertheless  he  seemed  by  his  manner  to  have 
a  notion  that  "  Charles  "  was  snubbing  him  somehow 
or  other,  and  he  looked  awkward.  Then  suddenly 
fixing  on  the  rector,  he  said, 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Montague,  eh  ?  /  shall 
have  my  pistols  loaded  in  readiness.  If  the  villains 
come  near  me,  they'll  catch  a  Tartar,  I  warrant  'cm.  1 
stand  no  nonsense.  When  I  was  in  the  miHt— our 
regiment,  I  mean,  I  was  accounted  a  crack  shot.  I 
remember  I  once,  for  a  wager,  knocked  off  the  head 
of  a  breast-pin  of  Donald,  one  of  the  officers  in  our 
company,  which  he  tossed  up  in  the  air,  at  twenty  yards. 
And  there  was  an  unde  of  mine,  a  colonel  of  the 
Ninety-second,  who  was  a  famous  hand  with  his  pistols. 
He  never  missed  the  bull's  eye  once  in  twenty  times, 
shooting  at  full  gaUop  on  horseback." 

This  relation  of  dear  Mr.  Hutchins,  whose  fame  he 
was  very  often  extolling,  was  an  unde  of  his  wife,  and 
utterly  unconscious  of  his  precious  nephew  in  Dorset- 
shire ;  never,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  having 
come  near  him  in  his  life.  Yet  this  unfortunate  unde 
was  so  everlastingly  brought  forward  as  a  living 
reality,  obtruded  as  an  actual  bond  fide  wonder  of  his 
age,  and  to  that  extent,  that  most  of  Mr.  Hutchins's 
friends  had  unconsciously  almost  conceived  the  notion 
that  he,  Mr.  Hutchins,  had  been  bom  as  never  man 
was  bom  before,  and  had  escaped  the  ties  of  father, 
mother,  sbter,  brother — all  of  which  had  been  by  an 
eccentric  arrangement  of  nature  absorbed  in  one 
tremendous,  live,  never-to-be-forgotten  unde,  who  Lad 
a  real  park  with  big  trees  in  it,  and  men  servants,  not 
one  only,  in  livery,  and  "  tenants."  Oh  those  happy 
"tenants!"  if  they  had  only  known  how  fond  their 
squire's  uephew-in-law  was  of  them !  And  yet  the 
strangest  matter  of  the  whole  is,  that,  with  this  one 
notable  exception,  that  gentleman  has  the  profoundest 
contempt  possible  for  all  nobility  and  ancestral  dignities, 
opining  that  they  are  relics  of  a  barbarous  age,  which 
is  past  and  gone  by  for  ever ;  and  aU  that  sort  of 
thing.  —  However,  I'm  turning  my  diary  into  a 
memoir. 

Mr.  Hutchins  now  rose  to  go,  and  first  fixing  his 
hat  on  his  head, — as  a  mark  of  breeding,  it  is  to  be 
supposed, — had  just  made  his  exit  by  the  sitting-room 
door,  when  Miss  Montague  went  up  to  her  father,  and 
said  in  a  low  tone,  "  Would  it  not  be  kind  to  ^Mrs. 
Hutchins,  papa,  to  ask  her  to  come  here  on  Friday  ? 
I  know  she  would  like  to  be  with  Georgia  till  it  is  all 
over." 

"  Yes,  quite  tme,  my  darling.  Thank  you :  it  never 
crossed  my  mind.  Mr.  Hutchins,"  cried  out  the  rector, 
running  to  the  outer  door,  "  will  you  give  my  kind 
regards  to  your  wife,  and  ask  her  it  she  could  come 
up  here  on  Friday  to  keep  my  two  girls  company,  while 
this  viUage  invasion  lasts?" 

Mr.  Hutchins,  who  had  meanwhile  reached  the  gar- 
den gate,  shouted  out  that  he  would  tell  her,  but  he 
thought  she  wouldn't  like  to  leave  her  husband ;  and. 
as  his  face  became  considerably  bhmk  and  overcast  at 
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the  inTitation,  the  rector  did  not  press  it.  What  if, 
after  all,  the  coward  is  afraid  to  be  without  his  wife ! 
I  should  not  at  all  wonder. 

Miss  Montague  at  dioner  time  asked  her  father,  if 
she  might  o£fer  Miss  Hawkner  a  bed  at  the  Parsonage 
on  Friday.  "  You  know,  papa,  Mr.  Hutchins  said  she 
was  very  nerrous." 

"  And  let  her  get  over  it  as  best  she  can,"  said 
Montague ;  "  for  my  part,  I  do  not  at  all  see  why  we 
are  to  be  bothered  with  an  old  woman  that  will  in- 
vent scandals  for  a  month  about  us  all  when  she  gets 
home.  If  all  the  mischief  the  Chartists  did,  were  to 
annihilate — *' 

"  Charles,  Charles!"  interrupted  the  rector,  "what 
a  strange  notion  people  would  form  of  you,  if  they 
were  to  judge  by  your  words !  But,  my  dear  child,  how 
<»«  we  accommodate  Miss  Hawkner?*' 

"  Put  her  in  the  cellar  with  her  Elijah  the  Tishbite," 
replied  Montague. 

"  Hush,  hush,  you  most  troublesome  brother,  or 
we'll  give  her  your  room,  with  all  the  manuscripts 
about,  for  public  inspection.  If  there's  no  other  diffi- 
culty, papa,  that's  easily  managed.  So  I'll  write  to 
her  at  once,  phalli?" 

Mr.  Montague  gave  consent,  and  the  letter  was 
despatched.  The  bearer  brought  back  a  most  charac- 
teristic reply,  which  was  as  nearly  as  possible,  if  I  can 
trust  my  memory  for  a  few  hours,  as  follows  : — 

"  Miss  Hawkner  presents  her  compliments  to  Miss 
Montague,  and  begs  to  decline  her  invitation,  for 
which  she  is  nevertheless  obliged.  She  considers 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  believer  not  to  run  away 
from  triab,  and  she  feels  sweetest  comfort  in  the 
assurance  that  she  will  be  sustained  in  all  her  afflic- 
tions like  others,  and  particularly  dear  Job. — ^Miss 
Hawkner  begs  to  be  remembered  to  Mr.  Montague, 
and  hopes  he  will  reflect  upon  what  Paul  says,  that 
faith  alone  saves  us.  She  hears  he  is  going  to  trust  in 
prayers  and  other  carnal  forms,  when  the  unconverted 
rebels  come  here ;  but  hopes  it  is  not  true." 

**  She'd  give  her  head  to  come,"  said  Montague, 
"  but  her  pride  will  not  let  her." 

Saturday,  July  6ih. — Thank  God,  every  thing  has 
passed  off  better  than  could  have  been  hoped  or  antici- 
pated. The  rector  received  intelligence  early  in  the 
morning,  that  the  Chartists  would  come  for  certain  to 
his  parish  that  evening.  The  service  in  the  church  was 
fixed  for  seven  o'clock.  The  village  all  yesterday  was  in  a 
terrible  commotion;  most  of  the  people  were  frightened 
out  of  their  wits.  The  farmers  took  every  precaution ; 
they  armed  their  servants,  and  put  men  as  sentinels 
all  about  their  fields  and  outbuildings.  Just  before 
service,  a  dirty  scrap  of  paper  was  put  into  the  rector's 
hand  by  the  sexton,  on  which  there  was  written, 
"  Preach  qn  this  text :  Galat.  vi.  1.  If  you  don't, 
you'll  reptnt  it." 

My  feelings  on  entering  the  church,  I  shall  not 
easily  forget.  Whether  it  was  the  unusual  occasion 
or  not,  I  cannot  say ;  but  the  impression  is  not  likely 
to  leave  me  soon,  I'm  sure.  The  chancel  was  lighted 
with  a  very  beautiful  corona,  besides  light  from  six 


large  wax  candles,  three  on  each  side,  on  high  bronze 
candlesticks  along  the  stalls.  The  organ  is  pkced  in 
the  able  of  the  chancel,  which  is  on  the  south  side. 
The  east  wall  over  the  altar,  and  the  side  walls,  are 
ornamented  with  diaper  work  and  richly  painted 
emblems,  the  work  of  Montague  and  his  sister.  The 
old  rood-screen  has  been  restored  in  all  respects,  and 
surmounted  by  seven  candlesticks,  which  in,  part 
lighted  the  nave.  The  effect  was  most  beautiful ;  the 
yellow  light  of  the  candles  streaming  down  on  the 
painted  walls,  and  on  the  rich  embroidered  velvet, 
which  hung  as  a  sort  of  reredos  to  the  altar,  and  then 
stealing  away  between  the  clustered  columns,  left  a 
deeper  shade  on  the  greater  part  of  the  roof,  as  it 
faded  away  among  the  lofty  arches  of  the  aisles.  The 
ceiling  was  of  wood,  which  had  been  at  first  painted 
blue,  but  had  in  after  times  been  whitewashed,  and 
then  painted  a  sort  of  pinkish  white.  The  rector  has 
had  it  painted  blue  again,  and  powdered,  as  before, 
with  stars.  These  glittered  in  the  soft  light,  and  did 
indeed  remind  me  of  thai  heaven  which  they  were 
meant  to  symbolize ;  where  the  wise  shall  shine  as 
the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  as  the  stars,  for 
ever  and  ever.  And  oh !  it  was  almost  overpowering 
when  the  voluntary  began.  The  rector  had  chosen  a 
most  penitential  piece  of  music,  which  Montague 
played  beautifully.  At  its  commencement,  the  little 
choir  in  their  surplices,  followed  by  the  rector,  took 
their  places  reverently  in  the  stalls.  The  voluntary 
began  as  if  on  a  single  note,  and  continued  throughout 
low  and  plaintive ;  a  voice  of  tender  lamentation  from 
the  afflicted  daughter  of  Sion.  Strangely  did  it  pene- 
trate into  the  innermost  depths  of  the  heart,  awaking 
sympathies  therein  with  its  chords  of  mystic  sorrow. 
It  was  so  exquisitely  touching,  that  I  frankly  own  J 
wept,  and  hardly  noticed  the  noise  made  by  the  crowd 
of  persons  who  were  entering  the  church  together, 
till  it  began  to  get  very  full.  The  service  throughout 
was  equally  appropriate.  The  seven  penitential  psalms 
were  the  ones  chosen,  and  they  were  sung  to  noble 
chants,  for  the  most  part  in  a  minor  key,  as  were  also 
the  evangelical  hymns  which  are  used  at  evensong 
after  both  lessons.  The  voices  of  the  children  were 
more  subdued  than  usual,  and  at  times  slightly  quiver- 
ing, which  gave  an  almost  painful  reality  to  the  solemn 
service.  The  stillness  throughout  was  unbroken,  till 
the  rector  ascended  the  pulpit,  when  there  was  a  low 
sort  of  murmur.  He  began  by  stating  why  he  had 
not  taken  the  text  sent  him  by  some  persons,  who 
were,  he  believed,  present ;  that  he  could  allow  no 
such  interference  from  any  but  his  bishop.  He  then 
took  for  his  text,  "  Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over 
you."  The  sennon  was  most  affectionate,  and  the 
tone  in  which  it  was  delivered  more  so,  if  indeed  that 
could  be.  It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  earnestness 
and  charity  of  the  preacher.  The  end  of  it  I  cannot 
forbear  quoting,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect  it. 

"  I  augur  well  from  your  coming  to  this  holy  pkice 
at  all.  It  is  a  sign,  a  hopeful  sign,  that  you  are 
not  obstinately  bent  on  violence  and  wrong.  Do 
not,  my  dearly  beloved  children,  give  us  cause  to 
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know  otherwise  to  our  sorrow.  Kemember  who 
you  are,  Whose  you  are,  and  who  they  are  whom 
you  will  wrong  if  you  break  the  peace  which  we  at 
present  enjoy.  They  are  not  only  fellow-country- 
men, Engluhmen,  but  they  are  your  brethren.  I  do 
not  say  you  have  no  wrongs  to  comphun  of;  that 
there  is  not  much  which  presses  on  the  poor.  But 
you  will  get  no  good  (I  am  now  merely  treating  it  in 
a  worldly  point  of  view,)  by  violently  trying  to  set 
things  to  rights  yourselves ;  nay,  rather,  you  must  do 
harm,  even  to  a  good  cause.  Seek  redress  in  all  legal 
ways  you  can.  Your  clergy  will  gladly  help  you,  if 
you  ask  only  for  what  is  just ;  it  is  their  bounden 
duty  to  assist  the  poor.  But  the  Church  dares  not  to 
sanction  rebellion,  bloodshed,  or  rapine.  Nay,  she 
utters  heavy  judgments  on  such  as  do  these  evils. 
There  is  a  special  blessing  on  poverty  from  God,  if 
it  be  endured  patiently  and  cheerfully.  But  rebellion 
is  as  the  sin  olTwitchcraft.  It  has  never  succeeded  in 
this  world,  and  its  punishment  is  certain  and  most 
terrible  in  the  next ;  moreover,  it  always  fails  of  its 
object.  Those  who  stir  it  up  are  sure  to  suffer  from 
it  the  most,  and  get  tired  of  it  the  soonest.  Let  me 
pray  you,  as  an  aged  minister  of  Christ,  to  go  quietly 
to  your  homes,  and  to  leave  my  people,  who  have  done 
you  no  wrong,  in  the  peaceM  possession  of  what  is 
their  own.  Face  your  difficulties,  and  you  will  over- 
come them.  It  may  be  that  your  grievances  appear 
huge  to  yourselves,  because  you  have  not  honestly 
laboured  to  bear  them.  They  have  grown  larger  than 
they  in  fact  are.  Work  zealously  in  your  several 
trades,  and  you  will  soon  sec  things  in  a  less  gloomy 
way.  If  so  you  will  do,  I  give  you  God's  blessing, 
and  my  best  wishes  that  any  legal  endeavours  you  may 
take  to  obtain  your  dues,  may  be  successful.  And  where- 
insoever I  can  help  you,  I  promise  you  I  will."  ♦  * 

The  sermon  ended  with  a  solemn  exhortation 
to  them  as  Christians,  and  therefore  so  much  more 
responsible  for  all  they  might  do.  The  emotion  in  the 
church  during  the  sermon  was  almost  audible,  and  the 
whole  congregation  throughout  were  reverent  and 
attentive.  I  remained  in  church  to  accompany  the 
rector,  who  had  determined,  whatever  might  hap- 
pen, to  front  the  mob  after  the  service  was  over. 
They  were  all  gathered  in  the  churchyard,  and  had 
lighted  torches,  which  they  had  with  them.  The  red 
glare  from  these  threw  a  lurid  light  round  the  vast 
group,  like  what  one  has  seen  in  some  of  the  paintings 
of  Teniers,  and  increased  the  ferocious  expression  too 
plain  on  many  of  their  faces.  They  were,  however, 
evidently  subdued,  the  greater  part  of  them;  but 
some  were  murmuring,  and  ripe  for  mischief.  Mr. 
Montague  begged  them  to  leave  the  churchyard,  and 
meet  round  the  old  tree  in  front  of  the  gate,  which 
was  close  by,  whither  he  would  go  with  them ;  they 
immediately  complied.  The  fact  is,  by  the  providence 
of  God,  the  leaders  seemed  to  have  been  impressed 
for  good,  and  were  evidently  restraining  the  others. 
It  was  a  singular  scene :  all  about  the  tree  was  lighted 
by  the  torches ;  the  night  was  very  dark  and  cloudy ; 
in  front  of  the  large  crowd,  stood  the  aged  rector  in 


his  cassock,  with  Montague  and  myself  beside  him. 
However,  the  rector  began  by  asking  them  what  they 
wanted  from  his  parishioners,  that  they  came  down  here. 
It  was  a  good  sign,  by  the  bye,  to  begin  with,  that 
they  submitted  to  a  conference  at  all  One  fellow 
who  was  behind  grumbled  out, 

"  We  want  bread  to  eat,  and  lerfve  to  Hte." 

**  Well !  a  very  reasonable  wish ;  but  surely  you 
can  get  it  without  hindering  your  fellow-countrymen, 
who  have  never  injured  you,  from  both." 

"  We've  been  oppressed  and  ill-treated,  and  we 
won't  stand  it  any  longer,"  the  same  gruff  voice  an- 
swered, apparently  rather  inarticulate  from  drink. 
"  We'll  let  them  know  we're  not  to  be  made  slaves 
of,  and  work  our  lives  out  for  a  set  of  fat,  rich  nobles 
and  squires,  who  don't  give  us  bread  enough  to  eat, 
and  treat  us  like  dogs.  I  wonder  why  they're  a  bit 
better  than  any  one  of  us?  We'll  teach  them  a  lesson 
before  we've  done.  So  it's  no  use  your  prating  here, 
mister  parson.  It's  all  gammon.  I'm  not  going  to 
be  made  a  fool  of ;  and  I  don't  think  any  of  my  mates 
are,  either.    Eh !  what  say  you,  boys  ?" 

There  was  a  silence  very  ominous  to  the  speaker. 
I  may  add  here,  that  I  have  not  put  down  the  oaths 
which  were  plentifully  dispersed  about  this  man's 
speeches ;  for  I  do  not  see  the  good  of  it ;  especially  if 
this  diary  should  get  into  other  persons'  hands  than 
my  own. 

"  Here  goes,  then,"  he  continued,  "  if  nobody  else 
does ;"  and  with  these  words,  rushing  forward  towards 
us,  he  raised  a  tremendous  dub-stick,  with  a  sort  of 
pike  at  the  end,  with  the  purpose  evidently  of  felling 
the  rector  to  the  ground.  The  scene  now,  for  a  mo- 
ment, became  awful :  a  few  of  the  men  began  to  move 
nearer,  and  to  jostle,  andclutch  the  various  weapons  they 
had,  ready  for  action,  while  the  muscles  of  their  faces 
grew  rigid  and  swollen,  giving  them  a  fierce  and  hor- 
rible expression.  Montague  and  myself,  at  the  same 
time,  rushed  forward  to  screen  the  rector,  and  do  our 
best.  I  frankly  own,  I  thought  we  were  in  for  some- 
thing rather  worse  than  a  town-and-gown  row ;  but 
all  in  a  moment  the  man  was  struck  down  by  a  power- 
ful blow  from  some  one  behind  him.  It  was  the  queer 
man  I  met  yesterday. 

"  Take  that,  you  dastardly  coward,"  he  said ;  "  and 
so  I'll  serve  every  mother's  son  of  you,  as  long  as  I 
have  a  whole  arm  on  my  body,  who  would  dare  to  lift 
their  hands  against  this  good  old  clergyman." 

The  mob  themselves  seemed  to  catch  the  speaker's 
enthusiasm  and  indignation.  They  cheered  him  tre- 
mendously, and  the  few  who  had  been  pressing  for- 
ward, finding  which  way  the  wind  lay,  slunk  behind, 
and  bided  their  time. 

But  the  man  who  had  been  thus  punished  was  seri- 
ously hurt ;  for  he  had  fallen  on  the  point  of  the  pike 
which  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  it  had  injured  him 
severely.  The  rector  had  him  immediately  conveyed 
to  the  inn,  while  he  tried  himself  to  disperse  the  rest. 
He  had  not  much  difficulty  in  the  end ;  for  the  man 
thus  wounded  was  the  only  one  of  their  three  leaders 
who  had  not  been  either  shamed  or  touched  by 
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tlie  solemn  service  and  the  reeWs  words.  He  was 
well  known,  being  the  worst  and  most  brutal  of  the 
whole  band.  They  stated  their  complaints ;  and  Mr. 
Montague  listened  patiently  and  attentively;  but  still 
insisted  that  instead  of  getting  any  good  by  their 
riotous  proceedings,  they  would  only  make  matters 
infinitely  worse — that  they  would  not  obtain  what 
they  wanted,  but  would  lose  what  little  they  now  had. 
He  admitted  that  their  condition  was  none  of  the  best ; 
that  wages  were  often  too  low,  and  masters  too  in- 
different about  their  workmen.  But  then  he  ui^ed 
on  them  the  necessity  of  quiet,  for  their  own  sake,  as 
the  best  chance  they  had ;  besides  that  it  was  right, 
and  therefore  would  be  sure  to  succeed  in  the  end. 
But  he  found  one  difficulty :  for  a  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Scroggins,  who  is  an  occasional  visitor  here  at  the 
village,  making  sundry  lugubrious  preachments  in  the 
open  air,  to  the  undisguised  admiration  of  the  boys, 
who  had,  as  some  of  that  genus  often  have,  a  remark- 
able taste  for  noises  of  whatever  kind,  came  suddenly 
into  sight  and  prominence.  The  scene  was  now  really, 
except  that  there  was  a  momentary  fear  of  conse- 
quences, delightfully  ludicrous.  This  Mr.  Scroggins 
was  a  short,  lean  man,  with  long  black  hair,  greased 
into  temporary  subordination.  His  legs  were  spare ; 
his  face  was  in  the  daytime  dismally  acid,  with  little 
ferret-like  eyes,  a  large  mouth  and  somewhat  protrud- 
ing under-jaw,  and  a  complexion  considerably  bilious. 
By  the  flare  of  the  flickering  torches  he  might  really 
have  been  mistaken  for  some  imp,  urging  on  the  men 
to  violence.  This  man  of  peace  made  a  rather  excitiog 
harangue  to  the  men  about  letting  themselves  be  im- 
posed upon,  or  priest-ridden — that  the  Church  was 
the  friend  of  the  aristocrats — that  tithes  took  away  the 
bread  from  the  poor — that  it  was  a  shame  to  have  to 
pay  so  dearly  for  one's  religion,  especially  if  that  re- 
ligion be  such  as  most  liberal  people  in  these  enlight- 
ened days  of  freedom  did  not  believe  in — ^and  that  the 
parsons,  of  course,  wanted  to  keep  things  quiet,  and 
just  as  they  were,  for  they  liked  corruption,  and 
bribery,  and  oppression.  "But  England,"  said  the 
orator,  now  fairly  uncorked,  like  a  bottle  of  ginger- 
beer,  and  well  up,  throwing  his  arms  about  like  an 
intoxicated  windmill,  and  jerking  out  his  words  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  a  steam-engine,  with  the 
mixture  of  a  very  professional  nasal  twang,  and  at  a 
pitch  of  voice  really  inconvenient  to  one's  ears, — 
"England  will  never  suffer  herself  to  become  the 
slave  of  a  proud  priesthood.  No,  no !  Mistress  of  the 
cireumambient  ocean,  with  'er  ships  and  steam-boats 
over  every  wave — she,  who  annihilated  King  Napoleon 
with  her  vast  navies,  till  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  the 
freezing  shores  of  Moscow,  and  St.  Ellena — ^sbe,  who 
forced  her  Reform  Bill  at  the  bloody  point  of  the  brave 
bayonet — whose  flag,  the  emblem  of  universal  liberty, 
swims  upon  the  breeze  in  every  dime  under  the  blue 
iwens — she,  who  liberated  and  ransomed  the  bhick 
savages  from  his  everlasting  chains,  and  have  raised  a 
never-ending,  not-to-be-forgottened  light  in  the  eternal 
pitch  darkness,  thick  as  Hellebus— she,  I  say,  will 
never  continue,  coan-te-nancei  nor  al-k)w  the  abomina- 


tion of  desolation  spoked  of,  the  withering  hupas-tree, 
as  a  brother  once  beautifully  pronounc-ed  the  ty-ran- 
ni-cal  Church  of  England." 

Just  as  the  worthy  speaker  was  thus  winding  up 
his  eloquence,  an  old  woman  cried  out  as  lustily  as 
she  could  bawl,  "  Why,  you  old  scoundrel,  you  good- 
for-nothing  vagabond,  who  was  it  got  as  drunk  as  a 
beast  at  Farmer  Mugwell's  hist  week?  Eh?  Answer 
that,  if  you  can.  1  know'd  all  about  it  the  day  arter. 
An  old  hypocrite!" 

But  this  practical  attack  did  not  have  due  effect, 
and  for  this  reason ;  that  the  whole  attention  of  the 
motley  audience  was  directed  at  the  time  to  another 
matter.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Scroggins  had  been  interrupted 
at  occasional  intervals  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
speech  with  shouts  of  laughter,  which  I  was  quite  at 
a  loss  how  to  account  for,  although  Montague,  close 
by  me,  was  enjoying  the  joke,  whatever  it  was,  as 
heartily  as  any  of  them.  But  at  the  close  of  Mr. 
Scroggins's  effort,  a  much  louder  burst  of  laughter 
than  any  before  explained  to  me  the  cause ;  and  did 
I  not  cachinnate  too,  myself?  The  bare  remembrance 
of  it  now  unsteadies  my  hand  so,  I  can  hardly  write. 

A  travelling  musician,  it  appears,  had  come  into  the 
village  that  evening  with  his  grinder  and  an  astonish- 
ingly precocious  monkey,  who  made  up  in  great  mea- 
sure for  the  dismal  chronic  complaints  to  which  his 
accampanyinff  friend,  the  hand-organ,  was  subject,  by 
sundry  little  extempore  eccentricities.  This  Italian 
noise-dispenser  had,  out  of  sheer  curiosity,  mingled 
in  the  crowd  just  as  Mr.  Jeremiah  Scroggins  afore- 
said had  begun  his  discourse ;  and  tlie  monkey,  re- 
freshed after  his  journey  by  a  considerable  after-dinner 
snooze,  had  run  up  a  branch  of  the  village  tree  which 
just  overhung  the  head  of  that  gentleman,  while  hia 
master  was  gaping  about,  and  had  accompanied  the 
speaker's  words  with  an  accurate  imitation  of  his 
gestures  and  postures  throughout,  throwing  his  paws 
about  frantically,  and  otherwise  doing  Mr.  S.  to 
the  life.  And,  just  at  the  end,  he  had  swung  him- 
self downwards,  still  hanging  on  to  the  branch  by  his 
hinder  feet ;  and  with  one  paw  catching  hold  of  Mr. 
Scroggins's  hat,  while  with  the  other  he  playfully 
tapped  his  face,  inflicting  a  continuous  scratch  thereon 
right  up  his  cheek,  he  ran  up  along  the  branch,  chat- 
tering continuously,  as  if  in  pure  self-applause.  This 
decidedly  took  the  mob;  they  enjoyed  it  intensely. 
Poor  Mr.  Scroggms,  in  a  state  of  dejection  at  his 
ignominious  position,  only  waited  till  the  monkey,  at 
its  master's  order,  dropped  the  hat,  to  rush  away  as 
fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him.  The  occurrence  had  put 
the  men  in  a  thoroughly  good  humour,  and  Mr.  Mon- 
tague took  occasion  of  it  to  say, 

"  I  wish, now  to  go  and  see  after  the  poor  fellow 
who  is  so  hurt,  if  you  will  promise  me  not  to  do  any 
harm  among  us.    I  hope  and  believe  you  will  not." 

"  No,  sir,  we  won't,"  one  of  them  cried  out;  "you're 
good  and  kind  to  the  poor.  I  wish  they  was  idl  like 
you,  sir;  there  wouldn't  be  many  like  us  then^  I 
reckon.  But  I  don't  see  what's  the  good,  arter  all,  of 
all  this  fussing.    I  only  know  I'm  much  worserer  off 
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tfaan  I  wore  afore  I  begpn.this  'ere  game — Let's  go 
aJioDg  with  the  parson,  and  see  how  it  goes  with  Caleb." 
The  rest  saluted  this  speech  with  a  hurra  by  way  of 
aj^roval ;  and  on  they  went,  to  do  them  justice,  very 
quietly,  when  the  rector  told  them  that  it  would 
perhaps  do  their  comrade  harm,  if  they  were  not  still. 
When  we  reached  the  inn,  no  doctor  had  come.  He 
had  been  sient  for,  but  could  not  be  found  any  where. 
The  door  of  his  house  was  locked,  they  said,  the 
shutters  shut,  and  nobody  answered  their  knock.  This 
soon  got  wind  among  the  men  outside ;  and  sundry 
of  them  made  a  move,  first  inquiring  where  the  doctor 
lived,  in  the  direction  of  his  house.  We  feared  harm 
might  happen ;  so  Montague  and  I  followed  the  troop, 
to  try  and  save  Mr  Hutchins  from  any  serious  injury, 
if  we  could.  They  soon  got  there ;  and  one  of  them 
knocked  quietly  at  the  house.  Nobody  came  to  the 
door.  Then  they  became  more  violent,  and  knocked 
louder  and  more  incessantly.  We  begged  them  to  re- 
member that  there  was  a  lady  inside.  They  said  they 
would  do  her  no  harm,  but  they  would  have  the  doctor. 
At  last,  by  dint  of  sundry  threats  in  case  of  resistance, 
and  promises  if  the  door  were  opened,  a  maid-servant 
came,  as  pale  as  a  sheet,  and  trembling  from  head  to 
foot,  so  that  the  extinguisher  in  the  candlestick  she 
held  in  her  hand  rattled  again ;  but  before  she  could 
speak,  Mrs  Hutchins  came  out  from  the  sitting-room 
herself,  and  asked  what  it  was  they  wanted.  She  was 
evidently  dreadfully  excited  and  abirmcd,  till  Montague 
and  I  showed  ouraelves,  and  then,  in  answer  to  their 
questions,  she  said  she  believed  her  husband  was  in  a 
loft  in  one  of  the  outhouses.  Thither  accordingly 
we  went ;  while  one  or  two  hurried  back  into  the 
village,  after  consulting  with  the  rest,  for  the  purpose 
of  forcibly  securing  the  services  of  a  donkey.  They 
were  evidently  bent  on  a  lark.  I  managed  to  get  up 
with  those  who  ascended  the  perilous  ladder  into  the 
loft,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  Mr.  Hutchins, 
crouched  down  behind  an  old  empty  bin,  like  a  ghost, 
his  hair  all  disordered,  his  clothes  covered  with  straw 
and  husks,  and  his  face  absolutely  wild  with  fright. 
I  really  thought  for  the  moment  he  had  gone  mad. 
As  I  was  behind  the  rest  at  first,  he  did  not  see  me. 
Around  him  he  saw  none  but  strange  faces,  from 
whose  expression  it  was  not  easy  to  guess  what  was 
intended.  He  cried  in  a  piteous  tone  of  supplication, 
"  Oh !  dont  murder  me.  TU  give  you  all  I  have.  I*m 
not  a  parson.  I  hate  them,  and  nobles,  and  squires ; 
and  I  agree  with  the  Charter  in  every  thing.  Tm  a 
friend  of  the  people.  Don't  injure  a  poor  man  like  me ; 
Tm  sure  you  won't."  The  men  begtm  to  crack  rude 
jokes  at  his  expense.  But  just  then,  the  light  of 
a  lantern  fell  on  my  face,  and  he  caught  sight  of  me, 
and  became  distressingly  confused.  He  was  evidently 
perplexed,  and  did  not  yet  feel  quite  safe ;  as  how 
should  he  ?  In  fact,  he  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
it,  and  I  dare  say  fancied  it  possible  that  I  was  ser\dng 
him  such  another  sort  of  trick  as  confounded  friend 
Pardles  in  "  All's  well  that  ends  well."  One  of  them, 
however,  soon  put  an  end  to  his  suspense.  "  Come,  get 
up  with  you,  you  precious  coward,  and  don't  keep 


ciying  there,  like  a  big  oveigrown  babby.  Get  up,  I  say> 
don't  you  hear  ? — and  come  along  with  ns." 

"  Oh,  where  are  you  going  to  take  me,  gentlemen  ? 
Where  am  I  going  to?"  shrieked  the  miserable 
wretch,  ,now  fairly  at  his  wits'  end,  if  indeed  there 
ever  was  such  a  terminus;  "  Don't  let  them  murder  me, 
Mr.  Freeman!" 

But  I  suggested  to  him  in  an  under  tone,  "  You  had 
better  go  quietly.  They  are  not  likely  to  hurt  you ; 
only  keep  quiet." 

So  Mr.  Hutchins,  as  submissive  as  a  lamb,  followed 
the  men  to  his  own  gate,  where  the  division  which  had 
left  for  the  village,  having  returned  with  the  animal 
required,were  awaiting  their  comrades.  With  bursts 
of  bughter  and  jokes  of  their  own,  they  put  him  on  the 
beast's  back,  just  as  he  was.  They  would  not  suffer  him 
to  go  in  to  make  himself  tidy,  nor  even  to  get  his  hat. 
But  instead  thereof,  for  fear  of  his  catching  cold,  one 
of  them  put  on  his  head  a  red  nightcap,  which  he  had 
in  his  pocket ;  and  thus  apparelled  did  he  ride,  while 
his  retinue  urged  the  ass  mercilessly  with  their  sticks, 
till  it,  not  reUshing  the  application,  took  to  kicking, 
and  poor  Mr.  Hutchins  went  up  and  down,  with  a 
celerity  which  was  every  moment  more  critical,  and 
altogether  out  of  keepmg  with  his  professional  dignity. 
But  no  sympathy  did  he  get ;  on  the  contrary,,  the 
higher  he  went,  and  the  more  unsteady  his  seat  became, 
the  more  the  mob  shouted  with  laughter.  At  last  one 
man,  an  unenviable  specimen  of  his  tribe,  came  behind 
the  unlucky  victim,  and  struck  him  a  violent  blow  on 
the  back  of  his  neck  with  his  fist.  He  then  was  rush- 
ing back  to  the  hinder  ranks,  as  fast  as  his  laughter 
would  let  him,  when  Montague  stopped  his  laughter 
and  his  progress  also  most  unceremoniously,  by 
catching  him  fast  by  the  collar,  and  shaking  him  as  I 
fancy  hjB  never  had  been  shaken  before.  ''  You 
scoundrel,  I'll  teach  you  to  strike  a  helpless  man  in 
that  brutal  way." 

The  man,  in  a  high  state  of  fury,  growled  out  that 
"  he  wasn't  going  to  be  sarved  like  that,  not  by  no 
man ;  and  he'd  let  him  know  ihat  pretty  quick."  But 
he  stopped  short,  for  Montague  was  evidently  not  to 
be  trifled  with,  and  had  got  him  fast.  Still  shaking 
him,  till  his  very  teeth  rattled,  he  said,  '^  I'll  serve  you 
like  that,  and  worse  too,  depend  upon  it,  if  you  at- 
tempt that  joke  of  yours  twice,  my  friend.  No  one 
but  a  paltry  coward  strikes  a  man  who  can't  return 
the  blow." 

"  You're  sarved  about  right,  Tommy,"  said  a  voice, 
"  to  my  thinking ;  so  you'd  better  take  it  aisy.  *  Fair 
play  and  no  favour'  is  my  motto." 

"  Hurrah  for  Bill  Jolly !"  cried  out  one  or  two ;  and 
with  general  cheers  for  Bill,  the  doctor  persevered  in 
his  perilous  journey.  I  confess  I  was  not  sorry  to  see 
them  thus  disposed,  for  Montague's  was  not  a  wise 
act  under  the  circumstances.  By  the  time  he  reached 
the  inn,  though  the  men  with  great  good  feeling  had 
ceased  from  their  noises,  a  little  crowd  of  the  villagers 
had  collected ;  and  before  their  eyes  Mr.  Hutchins 
had  to  dismount  in  his  odd  state  of  dress,  enduring  I 
not  a  few  jibes,  (for  he  was  not  a  favourite  in  the  vil-  I 
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lage,)  and  to  enter  to  see  the  voimded  man.  They 
had  told  him  vhat  he  was  wanted  for,  on  the  road. 
On  seeing  the  patient,  he  pronounced,  with  a  profes- 
sional sluke  of  the  head,  that  the  wound  was  a  veij 
dangerous  one ;  that  he  was  afraid  of  internal  hemor- 
rhage ;  and  another  very  bad  symptom  was,  that  the 
k>cal  inflammation  was  owing  apparently  to  the  pa- 
tient's intemperate  habits ;  it  was  more  than  usuidly 
acute.  The  men,  when  they  heard  the  report,  were 
evidently  affected;  and  having  first  begged  the  rector 
to  let  them  know,  through  one  of  their  leaders,  how 
Caleb  got  on,  they  agreed  to  disperse  quietly  to 
their  homes. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  Mr.  Scroggins  suddenly  re- 
appeared, and  was  very  anxious  to  administer  oonso- 
hJAaa  ^to  the  sick  sinner  above  stairs;"  but  the 
landlord,  who  duly  estimated  his  sincerity,  and  had 
rough  ways  of  hb  own,  which,  though  questionable 
in  a  legal  point  of  view,  had  the  advantage  of  being 
expeditious,  kicked  him  out  of  his  house,  where  his 
progress  was  further  accelerated  by  a  similar  help 
from  the  indignant  villagers  outside.  So  Mr.  Scrog- 
gins got  neither  respect  nor  rum ;  two  articles,  neither 
of  which  did  he  demise. 

The  Chartists  began  to  disperse,  many  of  them 
begging  to  shake  the  rector  by; the  hand;  and  one 
affirmed,  as  he  left  tiie  house,  that  "he  was  a  gem- 
man  to  the  backbone,  and  no  mistake.'* 

We  did  not  reach  the  parsonage  till  eleven,  or 
thereabouts,  and  found  them  in  a  most  deplorable 
state  of  alarm.  The  poor  old  derk  was  sitting  on  a 
chair  in  the  hall,  crying  like  a  chUd,  and  at  intervals 
moaning,  half  to  himself,  half  out  aloud,  "  What  have 
they  done  with  maister  ?— -What  have  they  done  with 
our  good  maister  P"  by  which  name  he  always  digni- 
fied the  rector.  The  Miss  Montagues  were  almost 
distracted,  though  they  endured  it  differently.  The 
elder  one  had  arranged,  from  the  first,  so  that  they 
should  have  news  of  what  was  going  on,  and  the  turn 
things  were  taking.  But  her  aide-de-camp  had  rushed 
off,  half  mad  with  terror,  when  the  man  had  aimed 
his  pike  at  the  rector;  and  when  he  summoned  cou- 
rage to  go  back  to  the  scene  of.  action  at  Miss  Mon- 
tague's bidding,  the  place  was  cleared,  and  no  Mr. 
Montague  there,  or  anybody  else,  from  whom  to  learn 
any  news  of  what  had  taken  plai^ ;  so  that  from  that 
time  they  had  been  in  a  miserable  state  of  suspense. 
The  servants  said,  however,  that  Miss  Montague's 
presence  of  mind  throughout  was  wonderful.  Even 
the  men  there  had  given  way  like  the  poor  derk.  She 
was  the  only  person  who  was  quite  self-possessed.  She 
had  arranged  everything  adndrably  in  case  of  emer- 
gency ;  while  her  sister,  utterly  unnerved,  and  weep- 
ing as  if  her  heart  would  break,  had  gone  to  her 
bdboom.  But  when  Miss  Montague  saw  her  father 
and  brother  come  back,  both  of  them  in  safety,  it  was 
too  much  for  her ;  and  with  a  fervent  "  Thank  God!" 
she  fell  on  her  father's  neck,  sobbing  like  a  child,  and 
went  into  a  violent  fit  of  hysteria. 

What  extraordinary  natures  women  have !  With 
greater  nerve,  very  often,  and  decision  of  will  in  the 
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midst  of  danger,  their  spirits  rising  with  the  difficul- 
ties that  surround  them,  the  moment  these  cease,  and 
the  occasion  for  enei^  ceases  with  them,  they  yield 
to  the  physical  weakness  of  their  sex.  I  confess  I  had 
not  given  Miss  Montague  credit  for  such  strength  of 
character,  in  my  previous  estimate  of  her ;  perhaps  I 
had  not  estimated  her  at  all;  for  certainly,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  I  do  not  like  women  with  cha- 
racters— ^figures  that  you  can  chisel  out,  and  say  they 
have  this  quality,  and  that,  and  aU  the  rest  of  it. 
This  may  be  all  very  well  with  men ;  though  in  the 
case  of  both  it  is  too  much  like  dissection.  But  ike 
charm  in  the  character  of  women  is,  though  I  cannot 
say  I  know  much  about  it,  that  it  is  indefinite  and 
indefinable — arefiex  of  what  is  noblest  around  them — 
pure,  transparent,  and  colourless,  as  a  stream  of  run- 
ning water.  The  greatest  tribute  to  a  woman's  merit 
b  to  confess  ignorance  of  her  idiosyncracy,  and  to  look 
upon  her  relatively,  according  to  the  idea  of  her  primal 
creation:  "  He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him,"  as  the 
poet  says.  Joan  d' Arcs,  Queen  Elizabeths,  et  hoe  genue 
omne,  do  very  well  in  pretty  histories  ;Wiritten  for  the 
gapers  of  our  day.  But  these  ar^  not  >Mnen;  they 
are  monstrosities,  worth  seeing,  like  the  giant  of 'a 
show,  for  their  most  desirable  rarity,  but,  nevertheless, 
calling  up  no  sympathies,  no  tender  interest  in  their 
fate.  Which  was  the  woman,  and  which  consequently 
does  the  memory  linger  about — Queen  Elizabeth,  or 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots?  A  pit-fall  may  gape  at  your 
pasteboard  heroines  of  modem  romance,  who  sigh 
and  foam,  pop  the  question  out  of  dubious  simplicity 
and  indubitable  devotion,  run  away  to  strange 
houses,  and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  but  real  taste  sickens 
at  all  this,  and  seeks  relief  in  the  dreamy  ideal  of 
Eouqu^  Gabrielle,  or  the  more  actual  but  as  uncha- 
ractered  picture  of  Hose  Bradwardine.  I  know  of 
but  one  dLstinct  quality  in  a  real  woman,  however  mo- 
dified in  its  forms  in  individuals,  and  that  one  is  pure 
self-denying  love.  I  do  not  deny  that  they  have  a 
character  of  their  own,  though  less  defined  than  men, 
because  less  sharpened  into  outline  by  contact  with 
the  world ;  but  these  peculiar  marks  uid  tokens  are 
noi  ieen,  nor  discovered  till  after  most  intimate  in- 
tercourse ;  and  even  then,  in  all  cases,  the  confiding- 
ness  of  their  affection  jnodifies,  and  imparts  its  own 
hue  to  the  whole  picture.  They  even  seem  mono- 
tonous; for  they  all  dress  out  of  doors  in  one  and 
the  same  garment,  which  the  custom  of  sodety  has 
forced  them  to  adopt — the  garment  of  reserve. 

And  where  this  love  of  the  heart  is  offered  up 
pure  and  virginal  to  the  highest  and  noblest  object,  as 
is  the  case  with  those  who  are  dedicated  to  a  life  of 
religious  service,  I  confess  there  is  nothing  in  history 
or  experience  so  truly  heroic  and  ennobling.  Who 
has  not  in  his  thoughts  the  deeds  and  lives  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity? 

August  8M.— The  rector  went  to  see  the  man  who 
was  wounded  on  Saturday.  He  is  in  a  very  bad  way ; 
quite  delirious.  Mr.  Hutchins  is  to  see  him  for  the 
second  time  to-day.  They  were  talking  in  the  village 
about  his  not  having  come  on  Sunday  to  see  him»  and 
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orying  out  at  liis  negligence,  hinting  pretty  broadly 
that  this  was  not  the  first  time  either  that  he  had  so 
failed  in  his  duty.  It  is  rather  corions, — ^he  has  not 
been  near  ns  since  the  row.  I  expect  even  is  has  at 
last  felt  what  shame  is. 

Miss  Montague  is  to  come  down  stairs  to^lay. 
She  was  in  bed  all  yesterday,  very  unwell  with  the 
excitement  and  fatigue  of  Edday. 

I  do  not  feel  wcU,  somehow,  to-day  myself,  and  am 
suffering  a  more  than  usual  depression  of  spirits. 
There  is  much  harm,  I  verily  bdieve,  in  passing  too 
much  of  one's  time  in  a  disengaged  way;  enjoying 
oursdves  without  a  real  work  in  hand.  It  is  true  I 
am  labouring  for  ray  degree;  but  then  my  heart  is  not 
in  ika4,  as  it  shouM  be.  I'm  afraid  the  fault  is  all  in 
myself. 

How  that  girl  does  what  is  aUotted  to  her !  How 
heartily  she  endures  the  daily  drudgery  of  watching 
over  Willy !  And  ahe  has  her  reward,  for  no  one  can 
mistake  tiie  chihi's  manifest  love  for  her;  indeed, 
how  OQuld  it  fail  of  loving  her  ? 

Mubttffkt.^-Tho  whole  house  is  quiet,  but  I  cannot 
sleep;  so  here  goes  for  a  little  entry  in  my  diary. 
Miss  Montague  was  telling  us  this  afternoon,  after 
dinner,  all  ^  circumstances  of  the  eventful  night. 
I  remember  one  part  of  the  conversation  that  struck 
me  amaain^y,  from  a  remark  of  the  rector  at  the  end. 

Miss  Montague  had  been  telling  Willy,  so  she 
said,  that  the  reason  he  was  not  to  go  to  bed  was, 
that  some  bad  men  were  making  a  rebellion,  and 
perhaps  he  would  have  to  go  to  town  (Dorchester, 
that  is,)  in  a  coach  that  night.  The  child  suddenly 
(I  quofte  her  words  as  nearly  as  possible,)  looked  wist- 
fiilly  at  her,  and  then  said,  catching  her  hand  in  his 
own,  "And  what  is  a  rebcQlion,  Minnie  dearP" 

"  A  rebellion,  Willy,  is  when  men  do  not  do  what 
those  who  teach  and  rule  them  tell  them  to  do." 

He  thought  on  this,  as  he  often  does,  when  any- 
thing interesting  is  explamed  to  him,  and  then,  looking 
up  with  his  bright  lit^  eyes,  as  fall  of  love  as  though 
they  were  reflecting  the  pure  glory  of  his  guardian 
angel,  he  said,  "  Are  there  such  naughty  men  as  these, 
though  ?  Where  do  they  come  from  P  Do  they  come 
up  from  some  dark  place  P— that  dark  hole  which 
you  showed  me  in  the  blue  picture-book  P  " 

"What,  the  mines,  dearest  boy  P  oh,  no  1  They  live 
about  here." 

"  Then  they  haven't  got  my  Minnie  to  teach  them, 
like  me,  or  they  would  not  be  so  naii^ty,  would  theyP" 

"  The  dear  child  was  right,"  said  the  rector,  « they 
have  no  Minnie  to  teach,  or  guide,  or  rule  them. 
Would  they  had  I" 

"Talking  of  that,"  said  Montague,  "did  you  hear, 
sir,  what  Squire  Wilgrave,  of  Saxton,  did  last  week  ?" 

'♦No,  Charles;  what  is  it  P" 

"  The  Chartists  went  there,  and  the  old  fool  had 
the  militia  down  to  protect  him,  and  he  himself  with 
a  cutiaas  was  mounted  on  horseback.  Some  fellow 
tried  to  stop  his  horse,  and  caught  hold  of  his  bridle; 
he  quietly  out  his  hand  nearly  in  half.  You  know 
hm,  sir,  don't  you  P" 


The  rector  shook  his  head. 

"He  was  the  man  who  opposed  the  church-rate 
there,  and  made  a  long  tirade  at  Dorchester  against 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  aristocracy  at  the  last 
election,  besides  abusing  the  bishops  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  They  served  him  out,  though ;  for  they  gutted 
his  house." 

"And  I  don't "  began  the  rector  hastily,  his 

face  flushed  and  his  voice  quivering  with  emotion ; 
but  as  hastily  he  stopped  himself,  and  relapsed  into 
silence.  I  thought  I  saw  his  lips  moving,  as  if  in 
secret  prayer.  Oh  for  his  discipline !  And  yet  all 
can  get  it  who  try.  It  has  been  the  work  of  a  whole 
lifetime;  and  hard  work  too,  depend  upon  it;  so  I 
need  not  be  impatient.  Such  a  habit  is  not  the  work 
of  a  day.  I  never  knew,  indeed,  a  habit  that  was. 
But  it 's  worth  the  labour  to  be  as  he  is ; 

A  chUd-like  soul,  which  takei  delight  j 
In  lowly  deeds,  and  shows  uight 
The  tnie  end  gulleleee  IimelJte. 
Often  he  seems  by  toll  oppiess'd, 
Off ner  xx  ymmy  toil  at  mxsT. 

Yes,  that's  his  special  eharaoteristio ;  alwi^a  at  rest 
in  the  midst  of  toil.  He  lives  in  peace.  A  vacation 
cannot  have  been  wasted  that  has  shown  me  such  a 
man. 

Jtiffusi  lOM.— The  wsUx  received  the  foQowing 
letter  to-day,  which  has  sorely  puuded  him. 

"Chancery  Lane,  0th  Aug." 
"  Sni, — I  write  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against  a 
man  who  is  making  inquiries  about  Helen  JewelL 
The  object  of  my  former  letter  to  you  was  to  obtain 
information  for  him,  in  consequence  of  his  having  put 
the  matter  into  my  hands. 

"  I  understand  that  he  has  arrived  in  your  parish, 
and  is  now  pursuing  the  matter  farther  himsdf.  I 
know  nothing  very  satisfactory  of  him,  and  his  mode 
of  dealing  with  us  has  been  most  unusual,  i 

"We  do  not  purpose  to  move  further  in  the  case, 
as  a  cannot  be  ofhenefii  to  the  deceased  woman's  child. 
There  is,  we  believe,  a  nearer  claim. 

"  I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
"  Stepheit  Jekkihs,  Solicitor,** 

A  terrible  report  about  Mr.  Hutchins;  but  the 
rector  would  not  say  what,  till  he  was  quite  sure  of 
it ;  but  he  said  it  would  probably  ruin  hhn,  if  true. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  CAMP  OP  THE  CHIPPEWA 
INDUNS.> 

You  ask  me  if  I  have  seen  anything  of  the  Indians 
lately.  I  am  glad  you  were  interested  in  my  former 
accounts  of  them,  and  will  supply  you  with  any  little 
anecdotes  I  may  collect,  from  time  to  time,  for  your 
amusement.  I  have  not  seen  old  Peter,  the  hunter, 
or  his  good-tempered  squaw,  since  the  death  of  poor 

(1)  Letter  from  Mrs.  Trail,  Authoress  of  "The  Backwoods  of 
Caaida,"  to  her  sbter,  Miss  Aenct  aricKLAVD. 
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Jane,  the  pretty  Indian  gfai  I  told  ymi  of:  she  had 
heen  maitied  about  six  weeks,  when  she  fell  ill  with 
a  bilious  epidemie^  which  proved  &tai  to  her  and 
many  others  of  the  Indian  village. 

Last  harvest  Tom  Noggan  (dd  Peter's  brother),  his 
sqoaw,  and  their  ehildren,  came  to  our  neighboor- 
hood,  and  encamped  on  the  opposite  shore,  near  (Hm  of 
my  brother's  little  ishmds.  The  sqaaws  came  fre- 
quently to  get  pork  and  flour  from  me,  and  garden 
vegetables,  in  exchange  for  fish,  venison,  or  baskets. 
For  a  few  pounds  of  salt  pork  they  will  freely  givb 
you  a  haunch  of  venison,  or  dried  salmon  trouts.  They 
are  fond  of  peas,  Indian  com,  melons,  pumpkins,  or 
indeed  any  vegetables ;  sometimes  they  will  follow  me 
into  the  garden,  and  beg  " onUm''  or  " A«-*,"  to  put 
in  soup :  potatoes  they  never  refuse.  They  often  beg 
for  the  shells  of  green-peas,  to  boil  in  their  soups  and 
pottage,  and  will  eat  them  by  handfuls. 

Mrs.  Tom  Noggan  is  sister  to  Mrs.  Peter,  and  was 
once  reckoned  an  Indian  beauty— but  no  trace  of 
comeliness  remains;  but  their  notions  of  beauty 
possibly  differ  somewhat  from  ours,  for  her  brother, 
who  b€»r8  the  appellation  of"  Handsome  Jack,"  is,  to 
European  eyes,  a  sad  ill-looking  savage.  But,  to 
return  to  my  squaw.  When  she  first  came  she  was  in 
very  ill  health,  and  had  a  poor,  sick,  brown  baby  with 
her,  about  whom  she  seemed  very  uneasy.  The  poor 
babe  was  suffering  under  the  effects  of  a  slow  fever, 
that  seemed  to  be  wasting  and  withering  up  its  weakly 
frame.  Its  tiny  hand  hung  listlessly  beside  it,  its 
skin  was  hot  and  damp,  and  its  tongue  deeply  furred 
and  ulcerated.  The  sorrowful  mother  besought  me, 
in  the  most  intelligible  manner  she  could,  to  give  it 
medicine  to  cure  it.  I  first  petitioned  to  have  the  poor 
thing  unbound  from  its  wooden  cradle,  and  suffered  to 
have  the  free  use  of  its  limbs,  unrestrained  by  the 
elose  swathing  bands  that  confined  its  narrow  chest. 
I  then  administered  to  it,  as  the  safest  and  readiest 
remedy,  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  and,  in  spite  of  my  com- 
passion for  the  poor  little  sufferer,  I  could  not  help 
being  amused  by  the  original  plan  the  mother  adopted 
to  make  the  papouse  swallow  the  medicine.  As  soon 
as  I  had  put  it  into  the  child's  mouth  with  a  teaspoon, 
she  gently  shook  its  head  from  side  to  side,  till  she 
fairly  got  it  down  the  poor  thing's  throat,  reversing 
the  old  joke  of  "Before  taken  to  be  well  shaken." 

Mrs.  Tom  was  very  thankful  for  some  white  bread 
and  rusks,  and  a  bottle  of  new  milk,  with  which  I 
supplied  her,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  sick  child. 
She  generally  came  every  day  to  show  me  the  little 
patient,  and  I  gave  her  some  rhubarb  and  magnesia 
for  it.  Whether  they  were  the  proper  medicines  for 
i  its  case  I  cannot  say,  or  if  it  was  the  better  food  it 
got,  and  the  release  from  its  cradle,  that  agreed  so 
well  with  it;  but  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a 
wonderful  improvement  take  pkce  in  a  short  time, 
and  before  the  Indians  moved  their  camp,  little  Moses 
was  quite  brisk,  and  as  lively  as  a  kitten. 

When  Mrs.  Tom  was  so  poorly,  and  came  to  trade 
for  meal  or  flour,  and  I  asked  for  baskets,  she  used  to 
shake  her  head,  and  answer  in  a  plaintive  tone,  "Got- 


anone,"  "Go  Mut-a-Lake,"  or  " Buckhoma-Lake," 
meaning  she  had  got  none  till  she  went  to  Mud  Lake 
or  Buckhom  Lake.  The  former  place  b  where  the 
Indian  viUage  is  situated  at  present ;  but,  on  account 
of  the  unhealthinesB  of  the  site,  it  has  been  judged 
expedient  to  remove  them  to  Buckhom  Lake — one  of 
the  largest  of  our  beautiful  chain  of  Otonabec  kkes. 
This  slMct  of  water  takes  its  name  from  the  singular 
indentations  of  its  bays  and  peninsulas,  which  they 
say  resemble  the  horns  of  a  deer. 

The  Indian  women  manufacture  their  baskets  from 
the  inner  tough  rind  of  the  baas,  which  you  know  is 
a  large  species  of  the  lime  or  linden,  and  from  the 
blue  beech ;  having  stripped  off  the  hard  ox  outer  bark^ 
they  then  divide  the  inner  or  white  rind  into  strips^ 
and  beat  it  with  a  tomahawk  to  render  it  pliable, 
keepmg  it  wetted  frequently  whilst  they  are  at  work  j 
these  they  dye  black,  or  red,  green,  blue,  or  yellow^ 
to  fancy,  with  indigo,  logwood,  butternut,  hickory, 
blue  beeoh,  redwood,  and  other  dyes,  with  the  uses  of 
which  they  are  intimately  acquainted ;  but  they  are 
not  veiy  communicative  on  the  subject,  and  will  not 
tell  you  how  they  give  those  bright  hues  to  the  por« 
cupine  quills. 

The  winter  and  spring  passed  over  without  our 
seeing  anything  more  of  the  Indians,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  squaws,  who  came  in  one  cold  day;  and 
though  I  showed  tiiem  some  attention,  they  were 
apparently  veiy  insensible  to  it,  and  on  my  declining 
to  purchase  some  iU-wrought  baskets,  they  rose  simul- 
taneously, and  wrapping  their  bUick  mantle  about 
them,  walked  forth  without  saying  another  irord. 
They  were  veiy  uninteresting  squaws. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  received  a  friendly  visit  from 
Mrs.  Tom  and  little  Moses,  with  half  a  score  more 
squaws  and  papouses,  and  after  most  affectionately 
greeting  me,  and  bartering  some  fine  fish  for  flour  and 
bread,  they  all  expressed  a  desire  for  us  to  vii$it  the 
wigwam,  which  was  situated  oU  Strawberry  Ishmd, 
the  largest  of  the  three  islands  in  our  lake.  But  a 
difficulty  arose ;  they  had  only  one  biroh  canoe,  and 
that  was  deeply  laden,  as  you  may  suppose,  when 
I  tell  you  it  had  conveyed  ashore  Mrs.  Tom,  het  really 
pretty  sister,  the  widow,  Nancy  Boland,  Majy  Anne 
Fron,  and  Mrs.  Muskrat,  with  two  little  Noggans, 
two  little  Bohmds,  and  six  Muskrats ;  you  may  ima- 
gine there  could  be  little  stowage  for  Jane  and  me, 
and  little  James ;  however,  as  the  squaws  had  set 
their  hearts  on  our  company,  they  managed  to  over- 
come the  apparent  difficulty  of  the  transport.  An  old 
leaky  birch  canoe  lay  on  the  shore ;  the  lively  widow 
set  herself  to  work,  and  heating  some  gum,  such  as 
they  use  in  stopping  the  seams  and  cracks  of  these 
frail  vesseLi,  she  soon  made  it  as  safe  as  the  other,  and 
in? ited  Jane  and  little  James  to  take  a  seat  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  while  Mrs.  Tom  directed  me  to  step  in 
beside  her  among  the  papouses  and  the  other  squaws. 
With  that  genuine  politeness  ^hich  is  taught  in 
nature's  own  school,  the  good  creature  gathered  toge- 
ther some  cedar  boughs,  which  formed  a  smooth  and 
fragrant  matting  at  the  bottom  of  the  canoe ;  over 
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these  she  cast  her  black  doth  shawl,  and  then  with  a 
face  radiant  with  benevolent  smiles,  that  made  ample 
display  of  a  set  of  pearly  teeth  of  onrivalled  colour 
and  shape,  she  beckoned  to  me  to  take  my  place. 
The  sky  was  so  exquisitely  blue  above,  and  the  water 
so  clear  below,  with  ail  the  richly  wooded  banks  re- 
flected in  its  depths,  that  I  enjoyed  my  short  voyage 
exceedingly,  and  could  hear  the  rapturous  shouts  of 
my  little  boy  from  the  other  canoe,  as  it  cut  through 
the  great  beds  of  water-lilies,  which  were  just  rising 
to  the  surface  and  displaying  their  full  fragrant  silken 
cups  and  broad  floating  leaves,  gemmed  with  the 
sparkling  insects  that  rested  on  them.  Hundreds  of 
blue,  purple,  green,  scarlet,  and  bronze  dragon  flies, 
just  eme]^;ed  from  the  pupa  state,  were  to  be  seen 
at  rest,  or  just  fluttering  their  newly  expanded  wings ; 
the  neat  deer-fly,  that  torment  to  cattle,  and  even  to 
man,  with  its  angular  spotted  wings  and  bright  gilded 
green  head,  and  many  others ;  while  the  surface  of  the 
water,  where  it  was  quite  glassy  and  smooth,  was  gay 
with  the  splendid  blue  shining  water-beetle,  and 
others  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  dancing  their  gleesome 
circles  upon  the  wateiy  mirror.  Sometimes  the  eye 
was  enlivened  by  the  transient  flash  of  the  splencUd 
scarlet  tanayer,  or  blackwinged  summer  red  bird,  a 
living  gloiy  among  the  feathered  tribes,  which  now 
and  ihea  was  seen  darting  swiftly  among  the  trees  of 
the  islands,  while  the  ear  was  greeted  with  the  full 
melody  of  the  Canadian  robin,  or  migratoiy  thrush, 
and  the  sweet  dear  note  of  the  little  song-sparrow, 
flitting  gaily  from  bush  to  bush,  and  pausing  at  inter- 
vals to  cheer  you  with  its  pretty  songs.  These  sounds 
were  blended  with  the  light  dip  of  the  paddle,  and  the 
hoarse  rush  of  the  rapids,  as  the  waters  gurgled  and 
eddied  round  the  fallen  cedars  and  huge  blocks  of 
stone  that  obstructed  their  passage  downwards. 

A  painter  might  have  made  a  pretty  sketch  of  the 
scene.  The  broad  expanse  of  tranquil  water,  bounded 
on  either  side  by  the  dense  mass  of  forest,  varying 
from  the  gigantic  pine  to  the  dwarf-silver-leaved  willow 
that  trembled  beneath  the  swell  of  the  mimic  waves 
that  undulated  beneath  them..  The  line  of  trees 
broken  only  by  our  clearing,  with  the  little  log- 
house  and  adjoining  buildings,  the  green  turf  sloping 
down  in  emerald  verdure  to  the  brink  of  the  lake. 
Higher  up  might  be  seen  the  isknds  with  the  rapids 
between  them;  at  the  head  of  one  of  these,  on  a  little 
green  platform  above  a  steep  bank,  clothed  with  roses 
and  other  low  flowering  shrubs,  might  be  seen  the  white 
canvass  tents  of  the  Indians ;  the  thin  blue  smoke 
rising  in  light  vapoury  mist,  and  spreading  among  the 
young  aspens  and  birch  that  crested  the  summit  of 
the  bank  on  either  side ;  below,  just  rocking  in  the 
shallow  water,  lay  two  empty  birch  canoes;  our  own, 
freighted  with  the  women  and  children,  making  for 
the  island,  completed  the  picture. 

While  I  was  dwelling  with  delighted  eye  on  all 
before  me,  a  temporary  disturbance  was  caused  by  the 
rude  behaviour  of  one  of  the  papouses,  an  ugly  ill- 
favoured  imp,  who  persisted  in  leaning  over  the  side 
of  the  canoe  and  snatching  at  the  broad  floating 


leaves  of  the  water  lilies,  or  paddling  with  his  brown 
hands  in  the  water,  to  the  imminent  peril  of  overturn- 
ing the  frail  boat.  Mrs.  Tom,  who  was  steering  with 
her  paddle,  gently  remonstrated  against  his  wilful 
behaviour,  but  to  no  purpose ;  the  urchin  only  raised 
a  pair  of  broad  shoulders  with  a  significant  grumble 
indicative  of  his  determination  to  persist.  The 
squaws  expostulated  with  him  by  turns,  but  without 
raising  an  angry  voice  or  menace.  I  do  not  remember 
ever  hearing  an  Indian  woman  scold;  the  peculiar 
intonation  of  their  voices  rather  sinks  into  a  plaintive 
whine  when  they  are  displeased,  and  instead  of  speak- 
ing more  rapidly,  they  seem  to  give  force  to  their 
words  by  a  alow  and  deliberate  style  of  utterance. 

At  the  first  outbreak  of  the  forward  child  the 
good-humoured  mother  only  laughed,  and  seemed 
inclined  to  jest  at  the  anger  of  the  boy,  till,  losing  all 
command  of  himsdf,  he  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence, 
and  taking  up  handfuls  of  water  dashed  them  in  his 
mother's  face.  This  undutiful  conduct  caused  a  burst 
of  indignation  from  Mrs.  Muskrat  and  Mary  Anne 
Fron,  while  the  now  offended  mother  hdd  up  her 
finger  and  pointed  upwards,  as  if  warning  the  little 
fellow  that  God  looked  down  upon  his  sinful  conduct; 
but  passion  hdd  the  mastery  over  the  rebellious  child, 
and  he  became  yet  more  ungovernable,  and  even 
struck  his  mother  and  flung  more  water  in  her  face. 
Any  one  but  an  Indian  mother  would  have  boxed  the 
delinquent's  ear  soundly,  and  poured  forth  a  torrent 
of  words ;  but  she  suited  her  punishment  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence,  by  taking  up  in  her  turn  large 
handfuls  of  water  and  pouring  upon  his  thick  bhkck 
hair,  patting  it  down  as  she  did  so,  till  he  looked  like 
a  fierce  drowned  rat.  He  screamed  with  fury,  and 
struggled  in  vain  to  escape  from  her  grasp,  but  she 
gently  laid  him  sprawling  at  our  feet  in  the  bottom  of 
the  canoe,  foaming  with  impotent  rage.  I  was  not  a 
little  amused  by  the  cool  deliberate  way  in  which  the 
squaw  conducted  herself,  and  inwardly  congratulated 
her  on  her  command  of  temper,  and  the  victory  she 
had  gained;  but  obstinate  perseverance  is  a  distin- 
guishing trait  of  the  Indian  character,  and  no  sooner 
was  the  refractory  imp  rdeased  from  thraldom 
than  he  darted  up  and  reseated  himself,  casting  looks 
of  defiance  on  his  mother,  whose  heart  had  already 
begun  to  rdent  at  her  severity,  for  she  gently  drew 
forth  a  gay  handkerchief  and  softly  wiped  his  stream- 
ing hair  and  face,  patting  his  head  with  soothing 
accents.  The  ungrateful  child  took  advantage  of  his 
mother'sadvances  towards  reconciliation, but  disdained 
her  overtures,  and,  with  an  expression  almost  of  malig- 
nant triumph,  snatched  the  handkerchief  from  hLs 
head  and  flung  it  into  the  water.  The  squaw  now 
seemed  to  think  further  opposition  usdess;  the  hand- 
kerchief was  rescued  at  the  end  of  the  paddle,  and 
the  disobedient  urchin  continued  to  dabble  in  the 
water  tiQ  the  canoe  touched  the  bank. 

I  must  tell  you  that  in  the  middle  of  the  fray  a 
nice  brown  girl,  Anne  Muskrat,  fell  asleep  with  her 
head  on  my  lap ;  so  the  mother  removed  her  gently 
to  her  own  knee,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  taking 
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up  tbe  relinqnished  paddle,  and  made  a  pretty  success- 
ful nsay  in  the  art  of  propelling  the  canoe  up  the 
rapids,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  whole  party. 
For  my  own  part,  I  enjoy  the  motion  of  a  birch-baric 
canoe  far  more  thaa  a  bcMit  or  a  skiff;  it  is  so  gentle 
and  gliding,  no  noise  nor  shocks  from  the  effort  used 
in  rowing;  the  paddles  are  so  slight  and  short,  that  a 
child  may  use  them,  and,  provided  the  canoe  be  in 
good  order  and  well  balano^,  and  persons  sit  quiet  in 
it,  there  is  no  danger.  The  chief  care  required  is 
in  shallow  wat^r  to  avoid  sunken  rocks  and  fallen 
trees.  These  last  often  fall  along  the  edge  of  the 
water,  projecting  far  into  the  stream  and  forming 
eddies,  and  are  dangerous  for  such  light  craft  unless 
shunned  in  time,  for  the  branches  are  apt  to  injure 
the  frail  material  of  which  they  are  formed. 

Some  of  the  old  massy  cedars  that  have  lain  for 
years  in  the  water,  become  the  dep6t  for  all  sorts  of 
loose  floating  matter ;  sticks,  rushes,  reeds,  grass,  and 
all  sorts  of  water  weeds,  in  tangled  masses,  find  a  lodg- 
ing among  the  immersed  branches ;  a  variety  of  ferns, 
fungi,  mosses,  and  small  plants  cover  it  with  deccitfal 
verdure,  while  the  work  of  decay  is  rapidly  proceeding 
beneath.  You  often  see  a  flourishing  growth  of  young 
pine,  hemlocks,  swamp  elm,  and  other  seedling  trees  on 
these  trunks.  Quietly,  but  surely,  does  Nature  cany 
on  her  grand  operations  by  the  simplest  and  most  in- 
significant agents.  Corruption  and  decay  become  the 
foundation  for  life  and  renovation,  and  we  wonder  and 
admire  the  economy  displayed  in  the  works  of  an  Al- 
mighty Creator  as  much  as  bis  wisdom  and  power,  as 
if  to  set  forth  an  example  to  his  children.  He  is  in  no 
one  thing  wasteful  or  prodigal  of  tlie  materials  of  the 
visible  world,  but  has  ordamed  that  something  should 
indeed  "gather  up  all  fragments,  that  nothing  may  be 
lost." 

But  while  I  am  philosophizing  I  am  wandering 
from  my  party.  You  must  suppose  us  all  safely 
landed,  anc^  after  a  good  scramble  up  the  steep  face  of 
the  bank  just  in  front  of  the  cncampmenfc,  wMch  con- 
sisted of  two  nice  white  canvass  tents,  the  floor  strewn 
with  cedar  boughs  according  to  custom.  The  fragrance 
of  this  rural  carpet,  with  the  delicious  odour  of  some 
bunches  of  the  wampum  grass,  of  which  the  Indians 
braid  belts  and  necklaces  and  other  ornaments,  was 
sufficiently  powerful  to  overcome  the  smell  of  the 
venison,  that  hung  in  an  unsightly  manner  along  the 
front  of  the  tent,  drying  in  the  blaze  of  a  July  sun. 
A  krge  piece  of  the  same  meat  was  roasting  over  a 
fire  of  brands  outside ;  it  was  suspended  by  two  cross 
sticks,  much  after  the  fasliion  the  gipsies  manage 
their  roasts;  three  or  four  deer  hounds  lay  stretched 
at  their  ease,  lazily  eyeing  the  meat,  and  snapping 
angrily  at  the  flies  that  were  buzzing  about  them. 

The  two  men,  Tom  Noggan  and  Joe  Muskrat,  had 
been  left  at  home  to  cook  the  dinner ;  but,  from  the 
black  aspect  of  the  viands,  methought  they  had  not 
been  over  faitlif ul  in  the  discharge  of  their  office ;  in- 
deed, when  we  arrived,  the  two  men  were  fast  asleep, 
covered  up  to  their  chins  with  great  blankets,  though 
the  thermometer  stood  at  eighty  degrees  in  the  shade. 


Muskrat  did  rouse  himself,  and  faking  out  a  well- 
thumbed  Bible,  began  to  read ;  but  Tom,  whose  lazi- 
ness is  proverbial,  just  opened  one  sleepy  eye,  and, 
having  examined  the  party  with  apathetic  indifference, 
turned  on  his  side,  and  only  gave  token  of  his  being 
awake  by  sometimes  pointing  with  a  significant  gitmt 
to  one  of  the  children  to  bring  him  any  thing  he 
required. 

The  squaws  soon  disposed  of  the  sleepy,  weary 
children,  and  all  were  asleep  in  a  few  minutes,  ex- 
cepting one  nice  neat  little  gipsy-looking  girl,  Bachel 
Muskrat,  who  hung  fondly  about  her  father,  caressing 
him  with  quiet  tenderness;  her  black  hair  was  aU 
curiously  woven,  the  ends  into  a  braid  with  the  sweet 
grass,  and  formed  a  sort  of  border,  or  cap,  round  her 
head ;  it  looked  neat  enough,  but  must  have  cost  great 
time  and  patience  to  have  arranged  it  so  cleverly.  On 
her  father  expressing  a  desire  for  drink,  the  little  dark- 
eyed  maid  snatched  from  the  ground  a  square  sheet  of 
birch-bark,  which  she  gathered  up  at  the  comers,  and 
quickly  returned,  bearing  a  full  draught  of  water  from 
the  lake  in  this  novel  and  simple  vessel.  Surely  here 
was  a  proof  how  few  are  the  wants  of  man  in  a  savage 
state,  and  how  easily  supplied.  Here  was  a  vessel 
capable  of  containing  liquid,  formed  without  toil  or 
trouble.  This  valuable  material  supplies  the  want  of 
all  sorts  of  earthenware  utensils ;  ^vided  into  thin 
sheets,  it  makes  no  contemptible  substitute  for  writing- 
paper,  and  can  be  rendered  as  fine  as  the  most  delicate 
tinted  note-paper.  When  cast  into  the  fire,  it  curls 
and  writhes  lUce  parchment,  but  quickly  ignites,  and 
then  bursts  into  a  most  brilliant  and  gaseous  looking 
flame,  emitting  a  highly  aromatic  perfume,  that  I  am 
sure  might  be  made  from  it. 

Whibt  sitting  under  the  tent  I  took  notice  of  the 
perfumed  grass,  and  the  widow  soon  employed  herself 
in  weaving  a  chain  of  it,  which  she  linked  t(^ther 
very  prettily  with  bands  of  coloured  quills.  When 
she  had  completed  it  she  placed  it  about  my  neck, 
and  said,  with  a  most  agreeable  smile,  "  Present  for 
you ;  wear  it  for  me." 

I  was  delighted  with  its  fragrance,  and  ordered 
several  more  of  the  same  kind  to  be  made,  for  which 
I  paid  her  in  some  trifling  articles ;  and  send  them  to 
you,  for  they  are  far  sweeter  than  lavender,  to  lay 
among  your  linen,  for  I  know  you,  like  myself,  used 
to  practise  that  sweet  but  now  old-fahioned  custom. 

The  squaws  told  me  they  got  the  sweet  grass,  or 
wampum,  on  an  island  in  Stoney  Lake,  and  that  none 
of  iCgrew  anywhere  hereabout ;  it  is  very  long  and 
rather  harsh,  but  smells  delightfully. 

The  only  article  I  have  been  able  to  procure  of 
their  work  for  you,  is  a  pair  of  bracelets,  which  I 
really  think  are  very  neat ;  the  cobured  quills,  you 
may  perceive,  are  cut  as  small  as  beads,  and  strung 
in  a  sort  of  antique  pattern,  something  like  what  we 
used  to  call  the  Grecian  scroU,— these,  with  a  little 
canoe  and  a  knife-case,  are  all  I  could  procure  worth 
sending  home.  They  make  some  things  neatly  enough, 
and  others  as  carelessly.  It  is  a  mere  chance  your 
getting  anything  well  made  by  them,  and  never  if  you 
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oidar  it  Th^  inranably  give  me  the  same  brief 
answer  if  I  ask  for  anything  pretty  that  I  want  to  send 
home,— "Got^^none,"  "Village,"  or  "Go  Mud-a- 
Lake  "  or  "Stoney  Lake,"  or  some  other  place,  and  that 
old  exouse  of  " By-and-l^y,'*  or  "To-morrow,"  which 
means  some  day  or  other. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  SCIENCB. 

HOW  9AB  THE  F&OVISIOir    OP  FOOD   IS  SUE  TO  THE 
lABOUB  GM  MAN. 

The  number  of  haman  beings  on  the  earth  is  cal- 
eulated  at  nearly  one  thousand  millions :  all  these  are 
fed  from  the  produce  of  the  ground;  for  even  animal 
food  is  itself  the  produce  of  the  ground.  It  is  true 
that,  for  this  result,  man  in  general  must  kbour ;  but, 
how  small  an  aotoal  portion  of  this  immense  produc- 
tiveness is  due  to  man  1  His  labour  ploughs  the 
groimd,  and  drops  the  seed  into  the  furrows.  From 
that  momenti  a  higher  agency  supersedes  him.  The 
ground  is  in  possession  of  influences  which  he  can  no 
more  guide,  summon,  or  restrain,  than  he  can  govern 
the  ocean.  The  mighty  alembic  of  the  atmosphere 
is  at  work :  the  rains  are  distilled,  the  gales  sweep, 
the  dews  ding,  the  lightning  darts  its  fertilizing 
fire  into. the  soil,  the  frost  purifies  the  fermenting 
vegetation, — ^perhaps  a  thousand  other  agents!  are 
in  movement,  of  which  the  secrets  are  still  hidden 
from  man ;  but  the  vividness  of  their  force  penetrates 
all  things,  and  the  extent  of  their  action  is  only  to  be 
measured  by  the  globe;  while  man  stands  by,  and 
l^ks  only  to  see  the  naked  and  drenched  soil  clothing 
itself  with  the  tender  vegetation  of  spring,  or  the 
living  gold  of  the  harvest, — ^the  whole  lovdiness  and 
bounty  of  Nature  delighting  his  eye,  soliciting  his 
hand,  and  filling  his  heart  with  joy.— ^.  Dr.  Orofy. 

OinrPOWDEB  AND  OBEEK  RBB. 

M.  Eenaud  has  ktely  discovered  an  Arabian  MS. 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  proves  that  compo- 
sitions identical  with  gunpowder  in  all  but  the 
granulations,  were,  and  had  been  for  a  long  time  pre- 
viously, in  the  possession  of  the  Arabs ;  and  that  there 
is  every  probability  they  had  obtained  them  from  the 
Chinese,  in  the  ninth  century.  Many  of  these  were 
called  "Greek  fire;"  and  comparing  the  account  of 
Joinvill^,  of  the  wars  on  the  Nile  in  the  time  of  St. 
Louis,  with  the  Arabic  recipes,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  we  are  now  in  possession  of  what  was  then 
termed  "Greek  fire."  Mr.  Grove,  P.R.8.,  who  has 
investigated  the  subject  experimentally  as  well  as  his- 
torically, concludes  that  the  main  element  of  Greek 
fire,  as  contradistinguished  from  other  inflammable  sub- 
stances, was  nitre,  or  a  salt  containing  much  oxygen ; 
that  Greek  fire  and  gunpowder  were  substantially  the 
same  thing ;  and  that  the  development  of  the  invention 
had  been  very  slow  and  gradual,  and  had  taken  pkce 
long  antecedent  to  the  date  of  Schwartz,  the  monk 
of  Cologne,  a.d.  1380,  to  whom  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, is  generally  attributed ;  thus  adding  to  the 
innumerable  if  not  unexceptionable  cases,  in  which 
discoveries  commonly  attributed  to  accident,  and  to 


a  single  mind,  are  fonnd  upon  investigation  to  have 
been  progressive,  and  the  result  of  the  contuiuaUj 
improving  knowledge  of  sueoesaive  generations. 

CAUSE  OF  WAVES. 

The  friction  of  the  ^d  combines  with  the  tide  in 
agitating  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and,  according  to 
the  theory  of  undulations,  each  produces  its  effect  in- 
dependently of  the  other.  Wind,  however,  not  only 
raises  waves,  but  causes  a  transfer  of  superficial  water 
also.  Attraction  between  the  particles  of  air  aad 
water,  aa  well  as  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
brings  its  lower  stratum  into  adhesive  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  If  the  motion  of  the  wind  be 
parallel  to  the  surface,  there  will  still  be  friction,  but 
the  water  will  be  smooth  aa  a  mirror ;  but  if  it  be  in- 
clined, in  however  small  a  degree,  a  ripple  will  appear. 
The  friction  raises  a  minute  wave,  whose  elevation 
protects  the  water  beyond  it  from  the  wind,  whidi 
consequently  impinges  on  the  surface  at  a  small  angle : 
thus,  each  impulse  combining  with  the  other  produces 
an  undulation  which  continually  advances.— ifri. 
SomerviWi  Pfysieal  Oeography. 

CAUSE  OP  BABK  C0L0T7B  OE  THE  SKIV. 

Darkness  of  complexion  has  been  attributed  to 
the  sun's  power,  from  the  age  of  Solomon  to  this 
day, — "Look  not  upon  me,  becanse  I  am  black, 
because  the  sun  hath  looked  upon  me ;"  and  theie 
cannot  be  a  doubt,  that,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  opmion 
is  well  founded.  The  invisible  rays  in  the  solar  beams, 
which  change  vegetable  colour,  and  have  been  em- 
ployed with  such  remarkable  effect  in  the  Daguen^o- 
type,  act  upon  every  substance  upon  which  they  fall, 
producing  mysterious  and  wonderful  changes  in  their 
molecuhur  state,  man  not  excepted. — Mn.  Somervilk, 

EFFECTS  OP  HEAT  ON  GUTTA  PEBCHA. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  this  substance,  and  that 
which  makes  it  so  eminently  useful  for  many  purposes, 
is  the  effect  of  boiling  water  upon  it.  When  im- 
mersed for  a  few  minutes  in  water  above  150<^  Fah- 
renheit, it  becomes  soft  and  pUistio,  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  being  moulded  to  any  required  shape  or  form, 
which  it  retains  upon  cooling.  If  a  strip  of  it  be  cut 
off  and  plunged  into  boiling  water,  it  contracts  in 
size,  both  in  length  and  breadth.  This  is  a  veiy  ano- 
malous and  remarkable  phenomenon,  apparently  op- 
posed to  all  the  laws  of  heat. 


THE  KELLYS  AND  THE  0*KELLYS.» 

Ip  any  one  should  suppose,  after  reading  the  first 
few  pages  of  the  work  before  us,  that  it  is  a  speciiuen 
of  that  unpleasant  hybrid  genus  in  literature,  the 
political  romance,  and  should  therefore  cast  aside  the 
volume  in  disgust,  he  would  be  doing  what  no  one 
likes  to  do — ^he  would  be  making  a  mistake,  and 
depriving  of  a  pleasure  just  the  very  last  person  he 
would  probably  wish  to  curtail  in  that  particular,  viz. 

(1)  "  The  Rellys  and  the  O'Kellyi :  or,  Landlords  and  Tenants." 
A  Tale  of  Iriab  Life.  By  A.TraUo]ie,  Eaq.  Thxm  Vols.  8ro. 
Colbuzn. 
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himself. ''^  No  I  in  spite  of  tlie  opening  paragraphB 
about  0'Ck)nnell  and  the  state  trials;  this  is  by  no 
means  a  political  novel.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  write  an  Irish  novel,  at  such  a  date,  that  should  be 
so  little  political.  We  compliment  "Mi.  TroUope  upon 
the  ingenuitj  with  which  he  introduces  his  readers 
into  genuine  Irish  society,  without  involving  them  in 
a  vortex  of  fiery  invective,  out  of  which  they  can  only 
emerge  aghast  and  horrorited,  as  from  the  cave  of 
Trophonius,  with  the  words  "  Repeal,"  "  Nation," 
'•  Whiteboys,"  "Protestant,"  "  CathoUc,"  "Celt," 
and  "  Saxon,"  ringing  in  their  ears.  It  may  not  be 
superfluous  information  to  add,  that  the  novel  in 
question  is  not  an  artful  trick  for  entrapping  the  reader 
into  the  author's  peculiar  notions  about  farming  or 
finance,  social  morals,  or  science,  or  art.  It  is,  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  a  book  written  merely  to  amuse  the 
reader ;  it  is  entertaining,  and  not  instructive ; — ^indeed, 
we  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  we  have  discovered  any 
mora]  in  the  book  at  all.  But  then  we  have  not 
looked  very  minutely  for  one,  and  we  may  have 
swallowed  it  unconsciously,  as  children  do  their 
medicine  when  it  is  judiciously  administered  in 
sweetmeats.  As  there  is  no  direct  instruction  in  the 
three  volumes,  no  scientific  or  artistic  theory,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  "The  Kellys  and  the  CKellys  "  are 
all  occupied  with  \k'd  prime  business  of  a  novel,  love- 
making.  Dh  tout :  there  is  so  little  love  in  the  book, 
that  we  fear  our  young  lady  readers  will  find  fault  with 
it  on  that  account.  Moreover,  there  is  a  sad  want  of 
interesting  characters.  Tlie  reader  has  no  admiration 
for,  or  sympathy  with,  any  person  in  the  book.  They 
are  all  just  as  common-place  as  if  you  had  sent  for 
them  all  hap-hazard  out  of  the  street,  and  you  do  not 
much  care  if  you  never  see  them  again.  There  is 
nothing  elevated,  nothing  touching  or  tender  through- 
out, except  the  character  and  conduct  of  a  plain  old 
maid,  who  is  married  by  one  of  the  heroes  (?)  for  her 
money.  Anty  Lynch,  %,e.  Anastasia  Lynch,  whether 
intentionally  or  unintentionally  it  is  not  easy  to  say, 
is  by  far  the  most  interesting  person,  although  she  is 
said  to  be  half  a  simpleton. 

Having  told  our  readers  what  "  The  Kellys  and  the 
O'Kellys  "  is  not,  we  will  now  say  a  few  words  about 
what  it  is.  It  is  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  two 
young  Irishmen,  Frank  0* Kelly  Lord  Ballindine,  and 
Martin  Kelly  a  farmer,  speed  in  their  wooing  of  two 
heiresses.  Both  the  young  men  are,  of  course,  hand- 
some, lively,  good-natured,  and  born  lucky;  but  a 
pair  of  less  romantic  heroes,  or  more  cjdeulating, 
money-seeking  lovers,  it  woidd  not  be  easy  to  find 
in  ould  Ireland,  or  old  England,  or  even  in  New 
England,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  The  ladies  are, 
to  our  thinking,  quite  worthy  to  be  loved  and  married 
for  themselves  alone ;  but  Mr.  Trollope  has  compro- 
mised matters  by  causing  them  to  be  sought  at  first 
for  their  fortunes,  and  then  to  be  loved  for  their 
amiable  qualities,  which  is  treating  them  just  as  they 
would  be  treated  in  real  life,  that  is,  if  they  were 
unusually  lucky.  All  the  characters  are  well  drawn, 
and  thoroughly  Irish.  The  official  and  wearisome  Lord 


Cashel-^'the  nmi^  his  aon^the  eahmlating  gambling 
■gentleman  on  the  turf.  Dot  Bhike— the  drunken,  nn-  - 
principled,  would-be  gentleman,  Barry  Lynch,  who 
brings  the  tragic  element  into  the  book,  for  a  short 
time,  by  his  desire  to  effect  his  poor  sister's  death, 
— and,  last  of  all,  the  inimitable  widow  Kelly,  are  all 
unexaggerated  pictures  from  the  life.  Mr.  liollope's 
characters,  we  may  add,  are  his  own;  he  has  not 
borrowed  from  Miss  Edgeworth,  or  from  Carleton  or 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  or  from  any  of  the  many  persons  who 
have  given  us  sketches  of  that  "finest"  nobility, 
gentry,  and  "  ptsantry  in  the  world."  The  con- 
versations are  good :  that  is,  they  are  natural,  ani- 
mated, and  full  of  Irish  drollery,  without  being  all 
brilliancy,  eloquence,  and  keen  repartee.  Take  the 
following  as  a  specimen.  Lord  Ballindine  is  in 
disgrace  with  Lord  Cashel,  the  guardian  of  his  lady- 
love, because  he  will  not  renounce  the  turf;  and  the 
report  is  spread  that  his  match  with  Miss  Wyndham 
is  off.  He  asks  advice  of  Dot  Blake,  his  friend,  a 
cool-headed,  worldly,  heartless  fellow,  whooheats  him 
genteelly,  as  a  gentleman  rider  ought  to  do. 

"  '  And  what  shall  I  do  now  r 

**  *  Nothing  Unlay,  but  eat  your  dinner  and  drink  your 
wine.  Bide  over  to-morrow,  to  see  Lord  Cashel,  and 
tell  him— but  do  it  quite  coolly,  if  you  can — exactly  what 
you  have  heard,  and  how  you  have  heard  it,  and  beg 
him  to  assure  Lord  KilcuUen  that  he  is  mistaken  in  his 
notion  that  the  match  is  off;  and  beg  also  that  the 
report  may  not  be  repeated.  Do  this,  and  do  it  as  if 
you  were  Lord  Cashel  s  equal,  not  as  if  you  were  his  son 
or  his  servant.  If  you're  collected  and  steady  with  him 
for  ten  minutes,  you'll  soon  find  that  he  beoomes 
bothered  and  unsteady.' 

" '  That's  very  easy  to  say  here,  but  it's  not  so  easy  to 
do  there.  You  don't  know  him  as  I  do.  He's  so 
sedate,  and  so  slow,  and  so  dull,  especially  sitting  alone, 
as  be  does  of  a  morning,  in  that  large,  dingy,  uncomfort- 
able, dusty-looking  book-room  of  his.  He  measures  his 
words  like  senna  and  salts,  and  th6ir  tone  is  as  dis- 
agreeable.' 

**  *  Then,  do  you  drop  out  yours  like  pruwic  acid,  and 
you'll  beat  him  at  his  own  game.  Those  are  all  externals, 
my  dear  fellow.  When  a  man  knows  he  has  nothing 
within  his  head  to  trust  to,  when  he  has  neither  truth 
nor  genius,  he  puts  on  his  wig,  ties  up  his  neck  in  a 
white  choker,  sits  In. a  big  chair,  and  frightens  the 
world  with  his  silence.  Remember,  if  you  weren't  a 
baby,  he  wouldn't  be  a  bugbear.' 

"  And  shouldn't  I  ask  to  see  Fanny  1 " 

"  *  By  all  means.  Don't  leave  Grey  Abbey  without 
seeing  and  making  your  peace  with  Miss  Wyndham. 
That'll  be  easy  with  you,  because  it's  your  metier*  I  own 
that  with  myself  it  would  bo  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  momin's  work.  But  don't  ask  to  see  her  as  a 
favour.  When  you've  done  with  the  lord^and  don't 
let  your  conference  be  very  long^when  you've  done 
with  the  lord,  tell  him  you'll  say  a  word  to  the  lady ; 
and,  whatever  may  have  been  his  pre-determination, 
you'll  find  that,  if  you're  cool,  he'll  be  bothered,  and  he 
won't  know  how  to  refuse ;  and  if  he  doesn't  prevent 
you,  I'm  sure  Miss  Wyndham  won't' 

"  '  And  if  he  asks  about  these  wretched  horses  of  mine  f ' 

'* '  Don't  let  him  talk  more  about  your  affiiira  than  you 
can  help,*  but  if  he  presses  you— and  he  won't,  if  yoo 
play  your  game  well—tell  him  that  you're  quite  aware 
your  income  won't  allow  you  to  keep  up  an  establish- 
ment at  the  Oumgh,  after  you  re  married." 

"  <  But  about  Brien  Bom,  and  the  Derby  1 ' 

*'  *  Brien  Bom  1  You  might  as  well  talk  to  him  about 
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jour  vBBhiog  bills  t  Don't  go  into  parfcieulan— stick 
to  generals.  Hell  never  ask  yoa  those  questions,  unless 
he  sees  you  shiver  and  shake  like  a  half-whipped  school- 
boy.' 

"After  a  great  deal  of  confabulation,  in  which  Dot 
Blake  often  repeated  his  opinion  of  Lord  Ballindine*s 
folly  in  not  rejoicing  at  an  opportunity  of  breaking  off 
the  match,  it  was  determined  that  Frank  should  ride 
over  the  next  morning,  and  do  exactly  what  his  friend 
proposed.  If,  howeyer,  one  might  Judge  ftrom  his 
apparent  dread  of  the  interview  with  Lord  Cashel,  there 
was  but  little  chance  of  bis  conducting  it  with  the  cool- 
ness or  assurance  insisted  on  by  Dot.  The  probability 
was,  that  when  the  time  did  come,  he  would,  as  Blake 
said,  shiver  and  shake  like  a  half-whipped  school-boy. 

"  <  And  whatll  you  do  when  you*re  married,  Frank  1 ' 
said  Blake ;  '  for  I'm  beginning  to  think  the  symptoms 
are  strong,  and  you'll  hardly  get  out  of  it  now.' 

'"Do I  why,  I  suppose  I'll  do  much  the  same  as 
others—have  two  children,  and  live  happy  ever  after- 
wards.' 

"  '  I  dare  ssy  you're  right  about  the  two  children,  only 
you  might  say  two  dozen ;  but  as  to  the  living  happy, 
that's  more  problematical.  What  d'ye  mean  to  eat  and 
drink  r 

**  *  Eggs,  potatoes  and  bacon,  buttermilk,  and  potheen. 
It's  odd  if  1  can't  get  plenty  of  them  in  Mayo,  if  I've 
nothing  better.' 

"  '  I  suppose  you  will,  Frank ;  but  bacon  won't  go  down 
well  after  venison,  and  a  course  of  claret  is  a  bad  pre- 
parative for  potheen-punch.  You're  not  the  man  to  live, 
with  a  fitmily,  on  a  small  income,  and  what  the  d— 1 
youll  do  I  don't  know.  You'U  fortify  Kelly's  Court— 
that'll  be  the  first  step.' 

'* '  Is  it  agunst  the  renalers  r 

" '  Faith,  no  t  You'll  join  them,  of  course ;  but 
against  the  sub-sheriff  and  his  officers,  an  army  much 
more  likely  to  crown  their  enterprises  with  success.' 

" '  You  seem  to  forget.  Dot,  that,  after  all,  I'm  marry- 
a  girl  with  quite  as  hurge  a  fortune  as  I  had  any  right  to 
expect" 

"  '  The  limit  to  your  expectations  was  only  in  your 
own  modesty ;  the  less  you  had  a  right,  in  the  common 
parlance,  to  expect,  the  more  you  wanted,  and  the  more 
you  ought  to  have  looked  for.  Say  that  Miss  Wyndham's 
fortune  dears  a  thousand  a-year  of  your  property, 
you  would  never  be  able  to  get  aloug  on  what  you'd 
have.  No  !  111  tell  you  what  you'll  do :  youll  shut  up 
Kelly's  Court,  raise  the  rents,  take  a  moderate  house  in 
Ijondon,  and  Lord  Cashel,  when  his  party  are  in,  will 
get  you  made  a  court-stick  of,  and  you'll  lead  just  such 
a  life  as  your  grandfather.  If  it's  not  very  glorious,  at 
any  rate  it's  a  useful  kind  of  life.  I  hope  Miss  Wyndham 
will  like  it.  You'll  have  to  christen  your  children  Ernest, 
and  Albert,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  that's  the  worst  of  it ; 
and  you'll  never  be  let  to  sit  down,  and  that's  a  bore- 
but  you've  strong  legs.  It  would  never  do  for  me.  I 
could  never  stand  out  a  long  tragedy  in  Drury  Lane, 
with  my  neck  in  a  stiff  white  choker,  and  my  toes 
screwed  into  tight  dress-boots.  I'd  sooner  be  a  porter, 
myself,  for  he  can  go  to  bed  when  the  day's  over. 

"  *  You're  very  witty,  Dot;  but  you  know  I'm  the 
last  man  in  Ireland,  not  excepting  yourself,  to  put  up 
with  that  kind  of  thing.  Whatever  I  mav  have  to  live 
on,  I  shall  live  in  my  own  country,  and  on  my  own 
property." 

"  *  Very  well :  if  you  won't  be  a  gold-stick,  there's  the 
other  alternative :  fortify  Kelly's  Court,  and  prepare  for 
the  sheriff's  officers.  Of  the  two  there's  certainly  more 
fun  in  it ;  and  you  can  go  out  with  the  harriers  on  a 
Sundw^  aitemoon,  and  live  like  a  raal  O'Kelly,  of  the 
ould  tunes,— only  the  punch  11  kill  you  in  about  ten 
years.' 

"  '  Go  on.  Dot,  go  on  I  You  want  to  provoke  me,  but 
yon  won't.  I  wonder  whether  you'd  bc«r  it  so  well,  if  I 
told  you  you'd  die  a  broken-down  black-leg,  wi^out  a 
friend  or  shilling  to  bless  you.' 


"  <  I  don't  think  I  should,  because  I  should  know  that 
you  were  threatening  me  with  a  fate  which  my  conduct 
and  line  of  life  would  not  warrant  any  one  in  expecting.' 

"  "  Begad,  then,  I  think  there's  quite  as  much  chance 
of  that  as  there  is  of  my  getting  shut  up  by  bailiffs  in 
Kelly's  Court,  and  dying  drunk.  Ill  bet  you  fifty  pounds 
I've  a  better  account  at  my  banker's  than  you  have  in 
ten  years.' 

"  *  Faith,  111  not  take  it.  Itll  be  hard  work  getting 
fifty  pounds  out  of  you,  then  t  In  the  meantime  come 
and  play  a  game  of  billiards  before  dinner.' " 

Lord  Ballindine  is  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  to 
see  hia  mistress,  and  is  informed  officially  by  Lord 
Cashel  that  it  is  her  wish  to  break  off  the  engagement. 
Poor  Fanny's  pride  has  been  roused  by  her  lover's 
neglect ;  but  it  was  against  her  will  that  such  a  message 
was  delivered  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  more 
anxious  than  ever  to  assure  him  of  her  love,  because 
she  has  become  possessed  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  by  the  unexpected  death  of  her  brother.  Tliis 
news  was  unknown  to  Lord  Ballindine,  who,  to  do 
him  justice,  was  quite  contented.!  to  take  her  with 
twenty  thousand  only,  her  original  fortune.  An  effort 
is  made  by  her  uncle  to  marry  Fanny  to  his  own  son. 
Lord  Kilcullen,  who  is  crible  de  dettes,  and  good  for 
nothing.  He  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  bad  young  man. 
He  bullies  and  cheats  his  father,  laughs  at  his  mother, 
and  deceives  his  cousin  into  a  good  opinion  of  him. 
The  plot  of  the  father  and  son  to  get  Fanny's  money 
into  their  own  hands  is  worthy  of  the  plotters.  Lord 
Kilcullen  contrives  to  overcome  his  cousin's  dislike  to 
him  very  cleverly,  and  the  easy  badinage  between 
them  is  natural  and  amusing.  But  though  Lord 
Kilcullen  gets  on  so  well  with  Fanny  in  small  talk,  he 
finds  that  he  cannot  get  on  at  all  when  he  comes  to 
propose  marriage  to  her.  She  tells  him  honestly  that 
she  will  marry  no  one  but  Lord  Ballindine,  and  begs 
her  cousin  to  bring  him  back  to  the  house.  This  is  a 
reliance  on  his  generosity  that  somewhat  affects  the 
feelings  of  the  worthless  young  man ;— besides,  Lord 
KilcuHen  is  sensible  and  shrewd  enough,  and  he  sees 
clearly  that  Fanny  has  a  great  deal  too  much  spirit 
and  principle  to  be  forced  into  marrying  one  man 
when  she  loves  another.  He  probably  r^ects  that  the 
dog  in  the  manger  never  got  anything  but  an  ill  name 
by  preventing  the  ox  from  eating  the  hay,  and  there- 
fore he  makes  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  advises  his 
father  to  let  Fanny  many  Lord  Ballindine.  That 
young  gentleman  is  enjoying  the  fag-end  of  the  hunting 
season  at  Kelly's  Court,  where  his  mother  and  sister 
reside,  and  where  he  keeps  a  pack  of  hounds  for  the 
benefit  of  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  much  amusing 
talk  in  these  three  volumes  about  the  turf  and  the 
field.  The  jovial  hilarity  of  a  hunting-morning  at 
Kelly's  Court  is  well  described.  The  hunt  itself  is 
well  done;  perhaps  not  as  fully  and  scientifically  as 
Tom  Scott  or  Nimrod  would  have  done  it,  but  very  well 
for  a  book  not  professedly  sporting.  We  quote  the 
following  from  Uie  hunting  breakfast : — 

« '  Now,  Miss  CKelly,"  said  Bingham  Blake, '  do  let 
me  manage  the  coffee-pot;  the  cream-Jug  and  the 
sugar-tongs  will  be  quite  enough  for  your  energies.* 

"  '  Indeed,  and  I  won't,  Mr.  Blake.   You're  a  grea 

^ Diaitizf^d  h*  , 
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detl  too  Awkiraxd.  The  Urt  bunt  momiiig  yoa  break- 
fasted ben,  yon  tbrew  tbe  coSco-ffrouU  >  into  tbe  angar- 
baain,  wben  I  let  von  belp  me.' 

*' '  To  tbink  of  your  remembering  tbat  t  Bat  I'm 
impnyred  ainee  tben.  Tto  boon  taking  leaaona  witb  my 
old  annt  in  Gaatlebar." 

"  '  Yoa  don't  mean  Ton're  really  been  ataying  with 
LadySarabr 

"'  Oh  1  bat  I  haTe/  tboogh.  I  was  there  three 
dnya;  made  tea  every  night,  washed  the  poodle  ertir 
mornings  and  dear-atarehed  her  Sunday  pelerine  with 
my  own  banda  on  Saturday  eyening.' 

More  comic  than  natnral,  by  the  way,  nnless  anch 
matteiB  are  differently  conducted  on  the  other  aide 
tbe  Irish  Channel. 

^ '  Oh  1  what  a  usefhl  animal  f  What  a  husband 
yonll  make  when  you're  a  little  improved  t ' 

"  '  Shan't  J 1  As  you're  so  fond  of  aooomplishments, 
perhaps  you'll  take  me  yourself  by-andby  1 ' 

"  '  Why,  as  you're  so  useful,  may-be  I  may.' 

So  much  for  the  O'Kellyf.  The  chief  person 
among  the  Kellys,  with  the  exception  of  the  hero, 
Martin,  is  his  mother,  the  widow.  She  is  a  derer, 
thrifty,  money-making  woman,  who  keeps  a  general 
shop  and  an  hotel  at  the  town  of  Dunmore,  and  fights 
Anty  Lynch's  battles  with  her  rascal  brother,  Barry. 
She  is  quite  the  supreme  spirit  of  the  Kelly  family. 
Poor  gentle  Anty  Lynch  is  thus  described  :— 

**  Anty  Lyneh  was  not  the  prettiest  or  the  youngest 
girl  in  ^nnaught ;  nor  would  Martin  have  affirmed  her 
to  be  BO  unless  he  had  been  very  much  inebriated 
Indeed.  However  young  she  might  have  been  once,  she 
was  never  pretty ;  but  in  all  Ireland  there  was  not  a 
more  single-hearted,  simple-minded  young  woman.  I 
do  not  use  the  word  eimple  as  foolish :  for  though  un- 
educated, she  was  not  foolish.  But  she  was  unaffected, 
honesty  humble,  and  true,  entertaining  a  very  lowly  idea 
of  her  own  value,  and  unelated  by  her  newlv  acquired 
wealth.  She  had  been  so  little  thought  of  all  her  life  by 
others,  that  she  had  never  learned  to  think  much  of 
herself.  She  had  had  but  few  acauaintances,  and  no 
friends ;  and  had  spent  her  life  hitherto  so  quietly  and 
silently,  that  her  apparent  apathy  was  attributable  rather 
to  want  of  subjects  of  excitement,  than  to  any  sluggish- 
ness of  disposition.  Her  mother  had  died  early,  and 
since  then,  the  only  case  in  which  Anty  bad  been  called 
upon  to  exercise  her  own  iudgment  was  in  refusing  to 
comply  with  her  father's  wish  that  she  should  become  a 
nun.  On  this  subject,  though  often  pressed,  she  had 
remained  positive,  always  pleading  that  she  felt  no  call 
to  the  sacred  duties  which  would  be  required,  and 
innocently  assuring  her  father,  that  if  allowed  to  remain 
at  home,  she  would  cause  him  no  trouble  and  but  little 
expense. 

"  So  she  had  remained  ;at  home,  and  had  inured 
herself  to  bear,  without  grumbling  or  thinking  she  hod 
cause  for  grumbling,  tbe  petulance  of  her  father,  and  the 
more  cruel  harshness  and  ill-humour  of  her  brother.  In 
nli  the  &mily  schemea  of  aggrandisement  she  had 
been  set  aside,  and  Barry  had  been  intended  by  the 
father  as  the  scion  on  whom  all  the  family  honours  wore 
to  fall.  His  education  had  been  most  expensive,  his 
allowance  liberal,  and  bis  whims  nermitted ;  while  Anty 
was  never  better  dressed  than  a  decent  English  servant, 
and  had  been  tau^t  nothing  save  the  lessons  she  had 
learned  from  her  mother,  who  died  when  she  was  but 
thirteen.  It  was  not  wonderfol,  therefore,  that  no  one 
proposed  for  Anty;  and  though  all  who  knew  tbe 
Lynches,  knew  that  Sim  had  a  daughter,  it  waa  very 
generslly  given  out  that  she  was  not  so  wise  as  her 

(1)  W«  fear  Mist  O'KaUjr  has  contaned  too  much  with  hor 
waiting-maid. 


neigbbouiv,  and  the  iSftther  and  brother  took  no  pains  to 
deny  the  rumour.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  knew 
better;  the  Lynches  were  veiy  generally  disliked,  and  • 
'the  shameful  way  Miss  Anty  was  treated'  was  often 
discoursed  on  in  tbe  little  shops,  and  manv  of  tbe 
townspeople  wero  ready  to  aver  that  '  aimple  or  no, 
Anty  Lynch  was  the  best  of  the  breed,  out  and  out" 

Attracted  by  her  four  hundred  a-year,  Martin  Kelly, 
the  most  **  likely "  young  man  in  the  village,  de- 
termines to  marry  Anty,  the  old  maid.  As  soon  as 
her  brother  discovers  this  intention,  he  almost  kills 
Anty  in  his  drunken  fury.  She,  poor  thing!  is  very 
much  frightened,  and  takes  refuge  with  that  strong- 
minded  woman,  the  widow  Kelly.  There  is  much 
wicked  contriving  on  the  part  of  Barry  to  get  his  sister 
back  again.  She  is  taken  ill  with  ague,  and  is  believed 
to  be  dying.  She  then  sends  for  her  brother,  and 
addresses  a  few  touching  words  to  him,  which,  brute 
as  he  is,  have  some  effect  on  him  at  the  time.  Among 
other  things  she  says, — 

"  '  Barry,  no  good  ever  came  of  my  father's  will.  Tbe 
money  has  done  me  no  good,  but  the  loss  of  it  has 
blackened  your  heart,  and  turned  your  blood  to  gall 
against  me.  Yes,  Barry,  yes !  Don't  speak  now— let  me 
go  on.  Tbe  old  man  brought  you  up  to  look  for  it,  and, 
alas !  he  taught  you  to  look  for  nothing  else.  It  has 
not  been  your  fault,  and  I'm  not  blaming  you.  I'm  not 
meaning  to  blame  you,  my  own  brother,  for  you  are  my 
own;'  and  she  turned  round  in  bed  and  shed  tears 
upon  his  hand,  and  kissed  it.  '  But  gold  and  land  will 
never  make  you  happy.  Ko!  not  all  the  gold  of 
England,  nor  all  the  land  the  ould  kings  ever  had,  could 
make  you  happy,  an  your  heart  was  bad  within  you. 
You  have  it  all  now,  Barry,  or  mostly  all.  You'll  have 
what  you  think  the  old  man  robbed  you  of)*  you'll  have 
it  with  no  one  to  provide  for  but  yourself.  But  oh  I 
Barry,  an  it's  in  your  heart  tbat  that  can  make  yon 
happy,  there's  nothing  before  you  but  misery,  and— 
death— and  helL'  Barry  shook  like  a  child  in  the 
clutches  of  its  master.  '  It's  to  save  you  from  this,  my 
own  brother,  to  try  and  turn  your  heart  from  that  foul 
love  of  money,  that  your  sister  is  now  speaking  to  you 
from  the  grave.  Oh  !  Banr,  tiy  and  euro  it ;  learn  to 
give  to  others,  and  youll  enjoy  what  you  have  yourself. 
Learn  to  lovo  otberA,  and  you'll  know  what  it  is  to  bo 
loved  yourself.  Try,  try  to  soften  that  hard  heart  ; 
many  at  once,  Barry :  at  once,  before  you're  older  and 
worse  to  cure  ;  and  you'll  have  children  and  love  them ; 
and  when  you  feel,  as  feel  you  must,  that  the  money  is 
clinging  round  your  soul,  fling  it  from  you,  and  think  of 
the  last  words  your  sister  said  to  you.' " 

Notwithstanding  this  touching  appeal,  Barry  sub- 
sequently tries  to  bribe  an  apothecary,  who  attends 
Anty,  to  poison  her  when  she  begins  to  recover.  For 
tliis  crime,  of  which  there  is  no  legal  proof.  Lord 
Ballindine  and  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  vicar,  frighten 
Barry  out  of  the  country.  Anty  is  then  left  in  peace 
to  marry  Martin  Kelly,  who  has  become  quite  attached 
to  her  for  her  sweetness  and  unselfish  disposition,  and 
is  almost  oblivious  of  her  plain  face  et  set  irentesix 
ans  /  We  are  glad  to  say  that  she  is  much  happier  as 
a  married  woman  than  she  was  in  her  youth. 

Li  conclusion,  let  us  inform  our  readers  that  "  The 
Kellys  and  the  O'Kcllys  "  is  remarkably  easy  to  read. 
The  style  is  Uvely,  clever,  and  uniformly  amusing.  It 
might  be  more  polished,  it  might  be  more  eloquent ; 
but  there  is  no  wisdom  in  the  criticism  which  finds 
fault  with  a  plum  because  it  b  not  a  pine-apple. 
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ILIUS  PAMFHILinS  AND  AMBBX)SLLi 

Some  few  months  ago  we  shoald  only  have  laughed 
at  this  ridicolons  book ;  but  the  signs  of  the  times  are 
80  strange  and  so  alarming,  that  grave  considerations 
must  now  mingle  with  our  mirth.  We  haye  here  a 
most  striking  exemplification  of  that  state  of  literary 
second  childhood  to  which,  thanks  to  Hegel,  and 
Strauss,  and  Feuerbach,  and  all  other  mystagogues, 
and  democratic  and  pantheistic  mischiefmongers, 
German  literature,  and,  unfortunately,  the  German 
people  as  well,  have  finally  been  reduced.  That  such 
marvellous  silliness  as  the  volume  before  us  contains 
should  not  only  go  in  six  weeks  to  a  second  edition, 
but  also  excite  universal  attention  and  very  general 
admiration,  is  surely  suggestive  of  a  most  melancholy 
conclusion ;  and  this  is  (to  tell  the  plain  truth),  that 
our  good  German  neighbours  are  altogether  "  at  sea," 
in  morals  as  in  poetry,  in  religion  as  in  politics, 
driving  before  the  wind  without  a  noted  course  or  a 
fixed  goal,  whilst  the  breakers  are  roaring  veiy  near  at 
hand,  and  the  abyss  beyond  is  bottomless. 

No  man  or  woman  can  value  German  literature  for 
its  real  merits  more  highly  than  we  do.  Despite  that 
unfortunate  rationalistic  vain,  which,  from  Lessing 
x)nward,  has  never  ceased  to  flow  in  the  works  of 
Teutonia*8  standard  authors  (with  some  very  few 
exceptions),  we  have  rejoiced  in  tke  grandeur,  boldness, 
and  artistic  beauty  of  many  German  Creations.  Schiller, 
especially,  in  our  earlier  days,  has  charmed,  excited, 
and  inspired  us.  Gbethe,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  aU 
artists  (with  the  sole  exception  of  Shakspeare,  who  tran- 
scended art),  still  delights  and  elevates  us,  despite  his 
egotism  and  indifferentism.  Nor  are  we  blind  to  the 
artistic  merits  of  him  who  first  gave  this  unfortunate 
rationaUstio  impulse — Lessing,  of  "  Nathan  the  Wise" 
memory — ^nor  of  his  mild,  but  equally  dangerous 
follower,  Wieland— nor  of  the,  on  this  score  unexcep- 
tionable, but  fearfully  mystic  Werner— nor  of  Kleist, 
nor  of  Tieck,  nor  of  Grillparzer,  nor  Schlegel,  nor 
Hoffmann,  nor  De  la  Motte  Fouqu^,  nor  even  Jean 
Paul.  But  "  the  giants  have  departed,"  save  Grill- 
parzer ;  (Tieck  is  of  the  Past ;)  and  though  pleasing 
talents  remain,  the  general  quality  of  liviug  German 
literature  is  much  "below  par."  And  why  so? 
Because  genius,  though  it  possibly  might  succeed  in 
making  even  Pantheism  poetical,  does  not  come  eveiy 
day ;  and  ia  default  of  genius,  common  sense  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable:  while  the  absence  of  sound  princi- 
ple of  any  kind,  or  indeed  of  any  principle  whatever,  in 
the  German  national  mind,  must  necessarily  conduct  to 
absurdity,  and  all  but  universal  barrenness.  Of  course 
there  are  honourable  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  we 
shall  ever  be  happy  to  recognise  them.  Nay,  even  the 
modem  revolutionbts,  Prei^grath,  and  Herwegh,  and 
Gutzkow,  and  Laube,  and  Pruts,  have  talent  in  their 
way.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  well  conceive  anything 
sillier  or  more   tasteless   than  the  recent  popular 


(1)  "  Iliai  Painphilias  and  Lady  Ambroila;*'  by  Bettiaa  Araixn. 
Second  Edition.    Leipsic,  1848. 

"  Iliui  Pamphiliut  and  di«  Ambrotia  s"  Von  BetUna  Arnim. 
ZweiteAoflage.    Leipsig,  1848. 


litemtun  of  Gemuoy,  and  noM  esptaiaily  of  KHsallsd 
Young  Germany ;  orrather  of  Young  Judaism;  fbrali 
the  Uterary  antichristiaa  and  revolutionary  cotyplKBi 
of  Teutonia  have  for  some  time  past  been  Isnelitic 
infidels.  This  is  literally  true  of  Btrenss,  Bnmo 
Bauer,  Feuerbach,  Gutskow,  &o.  &c.  &c. 

But  we  must  not  wander  too  far  from  oui 
immediate  theme.  Perhaps  our  readers  may  hare 
heard  of  a  very  absurd  but  rather  elover  woman  called 
Bettina  Yon  Arnim.  The  Quarterly  contained  a  most 
amusing  account,  or  expote^  of  hor,  together  with 
sonv9  other  German  ban  bleui,  two  or  three  years 
ago.  Bettina  has  long  rejoiced  in  the  cognomen  of 
"  The  Child,"  she  having  thought  proper,  some  thirty 
or  forty  summers  back,  to  conceive  a  romantic  literary 
passion  for  old  Goethe  (for  old  he  was,  even  then), 
and  address  a  multitude  of  inflated  and  childish  love- 
letters  to  him  accordingly;  extremely  rhapsodical, 
very  silly,  but  here  and  there  fanciful  in  thought  and 
expression.  Goethe  sent  her  tolerably  cold  and 
ministerial  replies  to  these  glowing  epistles :  rmtf 
theless,  the  old  gentleman  was  much  flattered  by  the 
young  lady's  addresses.  Bettina,  some  time  after, 
gave  to  the  world  this  correspondence  betwixt  the 
bard  of  Weimar  and  herself ;  and  further,  though  she 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  English,  converted  the 
whole  book  into  a  species  of  lingo,  bearing  no  affinity 
to  any  known  tongue,  but  intended  for  our  British 
vernacular.  Since  then  "  the  Child,"  as  she  styles 
herself  (now  about  sixty  years  of  age),  has]  given 
various  other  products  to  the  world,  among  which  may 
be  especially  noted  a  heap  of  trash  entitled,  "This 
Book  is  for  the  King,"  viz.  the  king  of  Prussia.  These 
works,  which  in  most  other  countries,  and  certainly 
our  own,  would  have  been  hooted,  made  *'/»rore" 
amongst  the  helmless,  rudderless,  creedless,  aimless 
Germans,  who  appeared  to  take  her  bathos  for  senti- 
ment, and  her  twaddle  for  philosophy.  However, 
her  crowning  feat  now  lies'before  us :  and,  despite  the 
grave  considerations  which  the  success  of  such  a  pro- 
duction might  suggest,  when  coupled  with  the  apparent 
triumph  of  democratic  licence  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Germany,  we  are  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  exquisitely  funny — "a  rare  jest,  a 
very  rare  jest  indeed." 

It  appears  that  some  juvenile  bard,  certainly  not 
out  of  his  teens,  and  we  should  say  still  in  his  jackets, 
fell  in  love  with  Bettina^  in  a  literary  and  aesthetic  sense, 
on  a  perusal  of  her  correspondence  with  Goethe,  as 
she  had  done  before  with  that  elderly  gentleman. 
Inspired  and  carried  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  r^)ture, 
Uius  Pamphilius  (thus  Bettina  denominates  him)  sits 
down  and  endites  a  glowing  missive  to  his  literary 
enslaver,  professing  himself  her  aosthetic  adorer,— of 
course  at  a  respectful  distance.  She  is  charmed  by 
this  act  of  poetic  homage,  and  thereupon  opens  a 
correspondence  with  the  new  "  child,"  who  comes  to 
occupy  her  former  place.  A  series  of  the  most 
absurd  admonitions  and  adulations  ensue.  But,  alas 
for  romance !  it  too  soon  becomes  evident  that  the 
real  object  of  Ilius  Pamphilius  is  to  be  ushered  into 
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the  hkanrj  world  by  Bettina;  and  when  he  finds  out 
that  she,  despite  her  migl\tj  professions,  will  do 
nothing  for  him^  he  grows  cold  again,  and  apparently 
deserts  his  soul's  ohaimer.  Well,  this  absurd  oorre- 
spondenoe  has  now  been  collected  and  republished  liy 
Lady  Ambrosia,  (as  Dins  Pamphilins  thought  proper 
to  leduristen  Goethe's  " tMd")  and  it  is  the  adini* 
ration  of  Germany.  We  call  attention  to  it,  not  for 
any  intrinsic  merit  it  possesses,  though  it  is  not  devoid 
of  amusing  matter,  and  really  contains  some  poetic 
fianciBS  and  a  few  striking  half-truths,  but  in  order  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  British  public  to  the  existing 
degradation  of  oontmental  literary  taste. 

A  lew  specimens  of  this  fafihionahle  Teutonio 
twaddle  shall  be  placed  before  our  readers:  but 
neither  their  nor  our  patience  could  bear  with  much 
in  an  English  garb,  though  we  can  heartily  recom- 
mend the  volume  to  all  those  students  of  German, 
who  wish  to  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh,  and  who  take  an 
interest  in  tracing  and  tradung  "  the  spirit  of  the 
age."  Thus  then  preaches  Bettina :  "  A  Sage  told 
me  all  life  was  prayer :  he  who  prayed  not,  lived 
not  in  the  spirit.  The  spirit  was  the  ruler,  and 
beamed  on  the  soul,  as  the  sun  on  flowers,  and  called 
it  into  bloom,  and  this  was  prayer;  and  the  spirit 
which  watched  not  o'er  the  soul  as  the  sun  above  the 
leafan  of  blossoms,  would  have  no  life  blooming  into 
eternity."  Bo  our  readers  comprehend  this  ?  If  so, 
they  are  wiser  than  we.  But  the  Germans  call  this 
▼ery  religious;  and  we  dare  say  Mr.  Garlyle  or  Mr. 
Emerson  would  do  so  too. 

The  lady's  appreciation  of  her  own  powers  and 
abilities  is  exquisite ;  she  writes  to  the  youthful  liius, 
who  had  expressed  a  comic  apprehension  that  she 
might  learn  to  love  him  too  well,  "  Fear  not  me, 
Pamphilins !  I  am  only  the  night-wind  which  skai^e^ 
ihae!  And  if  thou  think'st  this  nothing,  do  m^  think 
it,  for  such  a  wind  wakes  a  soul  in  thee  which  feeb 
through  and  through  where  others  are  as  stones. 
Others  think  they  Imow  of  me  and  understand  me : 
but  I  am  not  that,"  (not  what?)  '<  I  am  only  that 
which  drives  me  to  thee,  to  touch  thee,  like  thy  own 
hearf  s-pulse,"  (very  mysterious.)  "  I  have  told  thee 
many  a  truth,  and  thou  sayest  thyself  that  thou  hast 
learnt  from  me.  But  I  will  not  teach,  I  will  leave 
thee  to  exist  and  develop :  what  needest  thou  to  know 
whether  thou  art  that  which  must  be  known  ?"  (glori- 
ously oracular.)  ''  Whether  thou  dost  comprehend 
me?"  (rather  doubtful.)  '<  If  I  love  thee?  so  much 
ability  I  have  not;  that  I  can  tell  thee  all,  that  is 
much  for  me;  and  that  manifests  thee,  whether  thou 
canst  or  canst  not  understand  it :  my  very  saying  it 
forms  and  raises  thee!  I  hover  round  thee;  and 
that  I  thus  learn  to  know  and  permeate  myself,  this  is 
a  hidden  dream."  (hidden  enough.)  "  The  Philoso- 
phers" (Berlinese  philosophers)  "  tell  me  I  am  wise! 
I  only  make  fools  of  them,"  (that  would  be  difficult, 
considering)  ''  and  they  fancy  I  like  their  praises.  I? — 
I  laugh  at — ^butno!  it  were  beneath  me  to  say  I  soar 
above  such  wisdom ;  before  my  inner  nature  I  shame 
me  of  all  external  praises."    Prodigious !  as  Dominie 


Sampson  says ;  and,  we  add,  Ddidoua !  May  owr 
readers  share  our  enjoyment ! 

Lius  Pamphilins  is  almost  aa  amusing:  his  small 
▼anitiea  and  male  coquetries,  his  attempts  to  be  phi- 
losophical, and  his  excessive  shallowness,  are  all  very 
good  in  their  way.  But  we  return  to  Ambrosia, 
whose  eulogy  of  Byron  attains  a  higher  sphere  from  its 
peculiar  silliness,  tiiough  we  have  not  space  to  extract 
it.  Her  account  of  her  attempts  jto  write  in  English 
is  vastly  entertaining.  It  appears  that  some  univer- 
sity men  were  in  correspondence  with  her  concerning 
the  translation  of  ii^  "  Child's  own  Book; "  for  she 
speaks  of  the  "  Kembridsch-member"  and  Ochsford- 
member"  with  the  most  poignant  contempt,  because 
they  did  not  altogether  fail  in  with  her  views  of  the 
English  language.  Her  translation,  she  says,  was 
wiser  than  she,  and  positively  frightened  her  Irom  the 
abyss  of  sagacity  contained  in  it.  The  eesthetio  pla- 
tonism  of  the  lady  (p.  256)  is  charming:  ''Pamphil, 
ich  bin  von  Hersen  in  dich  verliebt;  und  Oh !  und  Ach! 
— ^Und  sage  dir  nochmals;  ich  kiisse  deine  Hande 
und  Fiisse.  Und  sage  dir  nochmals :  Ich  mochte 
dich  in  meine  Seele  begraben."  We  shall  leave  this 
in  the  original  High-Dutch,  a  Chaldean  mystery  for 
the  uninitiated,  and  take  no  little  delight  in  picturing 
to  ourselves  the  curiosity  of  young  ladies  who  have 
not  yet  plunged  into  the  German  dQctionaiy,  and  the 
mystification  of  the  general  reader,  who  must  remain  in 
perpetual  ignorance  of  these  words'  hidden  purport. 

But  we  are  getting  as  saucy  and  as  flighty  as 
Bettina— we  beg  her  pardon,  as  Ambrosia  herself, 
sitting  late  in  the  night  in  her  Berlinese  sanctuary, 
and  inditing  innocent  coquetries  to  the  obviously 
insensible  Hius  Pamphilins.  (It  should  be  hinted, 
that  some  people  fancy  Ilius  Pamphilins  to  1)0  alto- 
gether a  creation  of  Bettina's  brain ;  but  such  is  not 
our  opinion.)  And  now  the  question  is,  whether  we 
shall  not  have  more  promoted  tlie  circulation  of  this 
book  among  English  students  of  German  literature  by 
our  censures  than  we  could  have  done  by  our  praises. 
If  so,  we  shall  rest  well  content.  We  do  not  think 
that  any  English  reader  can  be  injured  by  the  perusal  of 
such  a  volume,  and  some  may  have  their  eyes  opened 
to  the  absurdities  of  German  pseudo-philosophy. 


THE  WILKIE  GALLERY.' 
Not  very  l<mg  since,  a  notion  widely  prevailed 
among  our  continental  neighbours,  if  not  throughout 
the  whole  of  Europe,  that  the  working  and  middle  classes 
of  England  were  insensible,  in  so  great  a  degree  as  to 
render  the  fact  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  national 
idiosyncracy,  to  that  peculiar  kind  of  mteUectual  gra- 
tification of  which  the  ear  and  the  eye  are  the  sentient 
media.  Musical  and  pictorial  taste  was  supposed  to  be 
totally  uncongenial  to  the  industrial  habits  of  "  a  nation 
of  shopkeepers ;"  and  honest  John  Bull  was  deemed 
inci^)able  of  appreciating  the  notes  of  a  Beethoven 


(1 )  "  Tlie  WUkie  GAUtry."  Geoige  Virto* :  London  aii4  Now  York. 
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or  the  pencil  of  a  Rubens.  Nor  is  it  altogether  sur- 
prising that  such  an  impression  should  have  been 
almost  universal  abroad,  when,  apparently  at  least,  it 
was  as  strongly  felt  at  home.  From  the  charms  of 
music  all  but  the  opulent  were  until  very  lately  con- 
ventionally interdicted ;  and  a  certain  propensity  for 
scratching  names^ipon  valuable  mirrors,  and  otherwise 
defacing  works  of  art  and  vertu,  formed  an  excuse, 
not  altogether  without  reason,  for  closing  our  museums, 
public  and  private,  against  all  but  the  favoured  few. 
This  said  propensity,  however,  as  more  recent  experi- 
ence has  abundantly  proved,  originated  not  so  much  in 
a  want  of  taste,  as  in  the  want  of  its  encouragement ; 
in  a  certain  feeling  of  chagrin  and  vexation  at  the 
impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  high  intellectual 
enjoyment,  scantily  dealt  out,  if  not  altogether  with- 
held ;  in  a  careless  disregard  of  costly  bijou8  by  persons 
who  weie  incompetent  to  estimate  their  value ;  and  in 
an  almost  involuntary  contempt  for  that  selfish  and  ex- 
clusive spirit,  which  wrapped  the  beauties  of  a  Madonna 
in  a  veil  of  brown  holland,  only  to  be  removed  for  the 
courtly  admiration  of  the  prince  or  the  peer. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  too  much  to  assert  that  the 
restrictions  formerly  in  force  against  the  admission  of 
the  public  generally  to  our  artistic  collections,  were 
the  chief  exciting  cause  of  that  demoralizing  taste 
which  has  prevailed  too  much  among  the  working 
classes  for  low  gaming-houses,  gin  palaces,  beer-shops; 
certain  it  is,  however,  that  no  sooner  were  the  means 
of  access  opened  to  our  national  galleries  and  museum, 
than  advantage  was  readily  and  gratefully  taken  of 
the  proffered  boon,  and  a  progressive  improvement  in 
the  great  body  of  the  working  population  has  been 
the  salutary  result.  The  Hampton  Court  collection 
alone  is  visited  by  thousands  weekly ;  and  there  may 
be  seen  not  only  the  smile  of  unmeaning  gratification 
on  the  countenance  of  the  idle  spectator,  or  lounging 
cit,  but  the  searching  gaze,  accompanied  by  the  shrewd 
observation,  which  mark  the  delight  of  the  connoisseur, 
though  dad,  perhaps,  in  the  garb  of  a  mechanic.  No 
act  of  wanton  mutilation  or  mischievous  disfigurement 
any  longer  occurs ;  and  indeed  the  sense  of  a  certain 
right  of  property,  as  it  were,  if  not  in  the  objects 
themselves,  at  least  in  the  rational  and  elevating 
pleasure  which  they  conmiunicate,  would  unite  all 
present  in  the  in(Ugnant  prevention  of  such  prac- 
tices, if  any  one  were  disposed  to  indulge  in  them. 

Neither  are  the  advantages  which  have  been  gained 
by  this  step  forward  in  the  path  of  liberality,  confined 
to  an  hour  or  two  of  innocent  and  intellectual  relaxa- 
tion conceded  to  the  industrious  artizan;  but  an  ac- 
quamtance  with  the  works  of  art,  thus  thrown  open 
to  the  inspection  of  our  vast  metropolitan  population, 
calls  for  their  reproduction  by  the  engraver,  and  the 
consequent  advance  towards  perfection  in  that  exqui- 
site branch  of  artistical  embellishment.  The  n^id 
ghmce  at  the  original  of  a  magnificent  or  interesting 
picture,  of  which  a  single  or  even  a  repeated  visit  will 
admit,  b  not  sufficient  for  those — and  they  are  far 
more  numerous  than  wiU  at  first,  perhaps,  be  ima- 
gined— ^who  seek  to  obtain  something  more  than  a 


vague  and  general  idea  of  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  of  our- own  and  other  countries.  Hence  the 
assistance  of  engravings  becomes  necessary  to  aid  in 
recovering  and  perfecting  the  impression  of  beauties, 
which  would  otherwise  be  evanescent ;  the  effects  of 
colour,  indeed,  are  wanting,  but  memoiy  will  easily 
supply  this  unavoidiibledeficiency,  and  in  other  respec1» 
the  representation  of  the  several  varieties  of  form, 
character,  and  expression,  b  complete. 

In  thus  studying  the  works  of  a  great  painter, 
whether  with  a  view  to  professional  advancement, 
or  for  the  mere  purpose  of  acquiring  that  taste  and 
discernment  in  the  art,  which  the  well-educated  are 
commonly  anxious  to  possess,  it  is  advisable  that 
they  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  regarded  as  a  whole ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  best  specimens  of  his  peculiar 
style  and  manner  should  be  carefolly  and  critically 
examined.  Now,  among  all  the  splendid  productions 
of  our  national  genius,  there  are  none  perhaps  which 
better  deserve  to  be  so  studied,  than  those  scenes  of 
domestic  life  which  we  possess  from  the  graphic 
pencil  of  Sib  David  Wilkie.  Not  only  does  each 
individual  picture  tell  its  story  unmistakably,  but 
there  is  a  fiind  of  moral  instruction,  as  well  as  rich 
and  caustic  humour,  kid  up  in  every  group,  which  is 
well  worth  the  drawing  out ;  while  the  entire  series 
embodies  a  variety  of  characteristic  sketches,  which 
speak  so  forcibly  through  the  eye  to  the  heart,  that 
he  must  be  dull  indeed  who  fails  to  perceive  and 
appreciate  their  native  truth  and  vigour.  All,  too,  are 
in  strict  keeping  with  the  high  character  of  the  painter 
himself;  for  Wilkie  was  a  great  and  a  good  man,  no 
less  than  a  perfect  master  of  his  art,  and  he  has  devoted 
his  pencil  to  the  illustration  of  those  manly  and  ge- 
nerous virtues,  and  those  home-bom  affections,  for 
which  he  was  himself  conspicuous  through  life,  and  to 
the  exposure  of  meanness  and  malevolence  in  all  their 
deformity.  A  publication,  therefore,  which  is  intended 
to  embrace  a  choice  selection  from  the  best  produc- 
tions of  such  an  artist,  engraved  in  the  first  style,  and 
on  such  a  scale  as  to  exhibit  all  the  variety  and  deli- 
cacy of  expression  for  which  Wilkie  was  remarkable, 
is  assuredly  deserving  of  the  most  liberal  patronage 
and  support.  Wilkie  himself  "could  not  but  f^ 
bow  valuable,  to  a  great  painter,  a  great  engraver  is. 
While  the  canvass  remains  fixed  as  fate  in  some  rich 
man's  gallery,  and  only  known  to  the  fortunate  few  who 
have  influence  sufficient  to  open  the  reluctant  doors, 
the  impressions  from  the  graver  fly  lightly  over  the 
world,  and  cany  into  the  cabin  of  the  cottar,  as 
well  as  into  the  haU  of  the  peer,  the  same  form,  and 
sentiment,  and  feeling,  which  charms  in  the  orighud." 

If  this  exclusive  spirit  has  been  greatly  relaxed 
of  kte,  it  still  partially  prevails  ;  and  thus,  the 
artist  and  the  public  are  alike  indebted  on  this 
account,  no  less  than  on  those  already  mentioned, 
to  the  projector  of  such  meritorious  publications 
as  The  Wilkie  Gallebt.  The  work  is  beautifully 
printed  in  elephant  quarto ;  and  in  the  three 
numbers  already  publi^ed,  and  now  lying  before 
us,  there  are  ten  magnificent  prints,  nine  inches  by 
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six  in  size,  including  a  fine  portrait  of  the  artist  by 
Phillips,  and  a  vignette-title,  with  a  pleasing  view  of 
the  manse  and  church  of  Cults,  the  place  of  his 
nativity.  These  ten  plates  are,  the  P«i«y  Wedding, 
the  Parish  Beadle,  the  Babbit  on  the  Wall,  the  Pedlar, 
the  Bat-hunters,  the  Card  Players,  Blind  Man*s  Buff, 
and  the  Village  Politicians,  A  biographical  and  cri- 
tical notice  accompanies  the  engravings ;  and  although 
it  is  dear  that  the  writer  is  very  considerably  indebted 
to  the  interesting  life  by  Allan  Cunningham,  published 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Wilkie  himself,  and  almost 
at  the  very  moment  when  his  biographer  was  breathing 
his  last,  his  criticisms  are  for  the  most  part  original, 
and  written  with  the  vigour  and  perspicuity  of  one 
who  is  fully  alive  to  the  peculiar  beauties  and  ex- 
cellenoes  of  the  great  painter  whose  peiformances  he 
has  undertaken  to  illustrate.  As  we  hope,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  completion  of  the  work,  and  on  that  occasion  to 
dwell  somewhat  more  at  length  on  Wilkie's  personal 
history,  we  shall  at  present  confine  ourselves  to  a 
passing  glance  at  the  subjects  already  engraved,  prin- 
cipally with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  design,  and 
throwing  in  here  and  there  an  anecdote,  or  marking  a 
trait  of  character,  which  the  memoir  before  us  has 
but  cursorily  noticed,  or  altogether  overlooked. 

Pirst  then,  in  order  of  date,  is  "  The  ViUage  Politi- 
cians," painted,  we  suppose  it  must  be  said,  as  his 
lordship  pledged  his  honour  upon  the  reality  of  the 
compact,  at  the  price  oi  fifteen  guineas,  for  the  Earl 
of  Mansfield.  Though  convinced  in  his  own  mind 
that  no  bargain  whatever  had  been  concluded  between 
them,  the  young  artist,  upon  whom  the  first  dawn  of 
patronage  was  now  beginning  to  smile  after  a  painful 
struggle  with  poverty  and  ill-health,  gracefully  con- 
ceded the  point;  and  the  door  being  thus  closed 
against  competitors  who  had  offered  a  hundred  pounds, 
the  fortunate  nobleman  so  far  drew  upon  his  gene- 
rosity as  to  double  the  sum  at  which  he  claimed  his 
prize,  and  gave  his  draft  for  thirty  guineas.  This 
noble  picture  grew  out  of  the  political  disputes  which 
were  rife  among  the  lower  dasses  in  the  early  days  of 
the  first  French  Revolution,  when  the  club-room  and 
the  ale-house  were  filled  with  noisy  rustics,  who  met 
to  settle  the  rights  of  man  over  their  tipple,  and 
bluster  for  the  redress  of  popukr  grievances.  Its 
subject  was  first  sug^;ested  to  the  painter's  mind  by 
the  description  of  a  country  debatii^  club,  in  Hector 
McNeil's  baUad  of  JTilland  Jean,  which  made  a  great 
stir  among  the  Scotch  peasantry  about  the  time  when 
Wilkie  was  pursuing  his  early  studies  at  the  Edin- 
buiigh  academy;  and  the  slight  sketch  then  thrown 
off,  and  subsequently  enkrged,  was  at  length  expanded 
into  that  splendid  conception,  of  which  Haydon  enthu- 
siastically declared  that  "  in  dramatic  force  it  rivalled 
all  but  Raphael.*'  Nothing  indeed  can  surpass  the 
excdlenoe  of  the  grouping,  the  variety  of  expression 
in  the  several  countenances,  and  the  vivid  deamess 
with  which  the  story  is  told.  At  the  head  of  a  table 
in  the  kitchen  of  a  Scottish  chichan,  upon  which  the 
principal  light  is  made  to  fall,  is  seated  the  sage  of 


the  village,  calmly  listening  to  the  vehement  harangue 
of  a  sturdy  ploughman,  who  with  knitted  brows  and 
earnest  gesture  b  discussing  some  mighty  affair  of 
state,  unmoved  by  the  angry  impatience  of  the  weaver, 
and  the  quieter  remonstrance  of  the  shoemaker,  who 
are  by  no  means  convinced  by  his  view  of  the  case. 
Absorbed  in  the  contents  of  an  old  newspaper,  a 
fanner,  apart  from  the  prindpal  group,  reads  steadily 
on,  without  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  these 
noisy  disputants ;  while  the  sagacious  hostess  stands 
duly  prepared  with  the  means  of  moistening  the 
debate;  and  a  highland  drover  and  his  dog,  with 
sundry  other  rustic  personages,  appear  more  or  less 
unconcerned  in  the  warm  controversy,  with  which 
they  do  not  care  to  interfere.  While  this  picture  was 
on  the  easel,  Wilkie  became  acquainted  with  Sir 
George  Beaumont  and  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  both  of 
whom  remained  his  firm  friends  through  life ;  and  its 
exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy,  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  age,  was  the  means  of  extending  his 
reputation  fax  and  wide.  No  undue  ektion,  however, 
was  produced  in  his  mind  by  the  praises,  public  and 
private,  by  which  his  unequivocal  success  was  univer- 
sally greeted;  and  the  only  effect  of  fame  so  justly 
acquired  was  the  legitimate  one  of  ui^;ing  him 
onward  to  fresh  exertion.  Thus  he  writes  to  his 
father :  "  I  am  redoubling  my  application  with  the 
sure  hope  of  success.  My  ambition  is  got  beyond 
aU  bounds,  and  I  have  the  vanity  to  hope  that  Scotland 
will  one  day  be  proud  to  boast  of  David  Wilkie.*' 
"  These  remarkable  words,"  observes  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, "  were  followed  by  others  not  less  prophetic,  in 
a  letter  to  his  brother  Thomas ;  and  the  first  and  last 
boasts  which  can  be  recorded  of  this  distinguished 
and  modest  genius,  were  breathed  in  secret  to  those 
he  dearly  loved ;  and  after  a  long  period  of  doubt 
and  depression." 

In  1808,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  Wilkie  painted 
the  "  Card  Players"  for  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  by 
whom  the  idea  was  suggested.  The  memoir  before 
us  takes  no  notice  of  this  picture,  which  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  variety  of  expression,  not  only  in 
the  winning  and  losing  partners  respectively,  but  in 
each  of  the  four  individuals  engaged  in  the  game. 
A  rumour  had  gone  abroad,  which  tdd  against  the 
royal  duke's  liberality  in  regard  to  the  purchase,  and 
Wilkie  lost  no  time  in  setting  the  matter  right.  When 
the  commission  was  given,  fifty  guineas  had  been  the 
proffered  remuneration;  but,  readily  acknowledging 
the  inadequacy  of  the  stipulated  sum.  His  Royal 
Highness  generously  added  a  hundred  guineas  to 
the  original  compact. 

Early  in  1811,  on  the  death  of  Sir  E.  Bourgeois, 
Wilkie  was  dected  a  Royal  Academician ;  and  in  the 
usual  routine  he  presented  to  the  Academy,  as  his 
diploma  picture,  "  Boys  di^:ing  for  Rats."  "  It  is 
a  small  but  dever  performance,"  says  Cunningham, 
*'  in  which  the'eager  boys,  and  the  no  less  eager  bustling 
terriers,  the  former  dicing  with  all  their  might,  and 
the  ktter  sniffing  the  scent  and  trembling  vrith  impa- 
tience, form  a  scene  true  to  the  life."     Shortly  after 
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his  election,  and  not  withont  greet  discouragement 
from  the  Academy,  he  yentured  upon  the  novel 
and  somewhat  hazardous  experiment  of  exhibiting 
his  pictnres  en  muse,  in  a  room  which  he  had  hired 
for  the  purpose  in  Fall  Mall.  Among  them,  in  an 
onihushed  state,  was  '*  Blind  Man's  Buff,"  intended 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  received  considerable 
attention  at  the  time,  and  has  since  been  repeatedly 
engraved ;  but  never,  we  presume,  with  greater  effect 
that  in  Thb  Wilkib  Gallebt.  We  need  scarcely 
remark,  that  the  great  interest  of  the  piece  consists  in 
the  well-known  humour  of  the  game,  skilfully  repre- 
sented; though  there  is  also  much  in  the  by-play, 
which  adds  to  the  exciting  business  of  the  scene. 
A  young  man,  under  pretence  of  eluding  the 
blind  man,  is  enjoying  unseen  the  luxury  of  a  true- 
love  grip ;  a .  young  girl  cowen  by  the  side  of  a 
settle,  less  to  esci^  from  the  approaching  hand  of 
the  blind  man,  than  to  enjoy  the  caresses  of  two 
lovers,  one  of  whom  dasps  her  round  the  waist  in 
silent  ecstasy,  and  the  other  is  obtaining  kisses  in 
abundance  from  her  willing  lips;  two  boys,  in  the 
whirl  and  huny  of  the  scene,  have,  much  to  the  de- 
triment of  their  shins,  upset  a  chair,  while  a  shoe- 
maker, extending  both  arms  as  if  he  drew  out  a  long 
and  refractory  thread,  pinches  himself  up  to  escape 
the  all  but  touching  hand  of  the  blind  man,  heed- 
less that  he  is  squeezing  a  boy  behind,  who  with  rueful 
looks  endures,  not  without  tears,  the  unexpectedcrash. 
Even  the  old  man  who  sweeps  the  public  crossing, 
moved  by  the  merriment,  looks  in  at  the  door,  and 
seems  dbposcd  to  quit  his  broom,  and  join  in  the 
fim.  Such  is  the  glee  and  whirl  of  the  whole,  that 
none  of  the  actors  perceive  these  episodical  inci- 
dents :  all  eyes  arc  blind  to  aught  save  the  business  of 
the  scene. 

Of  "  The  Pedlar,"  which  he  pamted  for  his  kind 
and  excellent  friend  Dr.  Matthew  Bailie,  we  find  no 
descriptive  account  in  Cunningham's  biography.  It 
is  however  veiy  well  and  minutely  described  in  the 
memoir  which  accompanies  Tus  Gallery  ;  and  we 
cannot  do  better  than  extract  the  notice  as  a  fair 
sample  j  of  the  manner  in  which  the  writer  has  treated 
the  several  subjects  of  which  he  takes  occasion  to 
speak. 

"  The  Pedlar  is  an  incident  of  couDtry  life.  In  the 
remote  village,  or  still  more  secluded  farm,  this  per- 
sonage ia  of  tM>me  mark,  and  his  arrival  an  event; 
witness  the  '  Biyce  Snailsfoot'  of  Boott;  for  he  carries 
not  only  his  {NAck,  furnished  forth  like  that  of  his 
plausible  prototype  Autolycus,  in  the  '  Winter's  Tale/ 
with 

<  Lawn,  ti  white  as  driven  inoir, 

Cypress,  black  as  e'er  was  erow, 

Gloves,  as  sweet  as  damask  roses, 

Masks,  for  Daces  and  for  noses ; 

t  *  •  • 

Pins,  and  poking-iticks  of  steel, 
Wliat  maids  lack  from  head  to  he«] ;" 

bnt  he  is  also  the  general  newsman  and  gossip  of  the 
district;  he  has  something  for  everybody;  tidings  of 
weddings  and  oourtings  for  the  young,  scandal  for  the 
old  dame,  and  politics  for  the  goodman.  He  well 
knows  how  to  frame  his  face  to  all  occasions,  to  tickle 
every  one  on  the  weak  side,  and  turn  everything  to  the 


main  chance.  Sach  an  one  is  here  exhibiting  the 
choicest  contents  of  his  box,  before 

.  .  .  '  The  prettiest  low-born  lass  fhst  e'tr 
Ran  on  the  greensward.' 

A  gay-patterned  dress,  intended  perhaps  for  her  wedding, 
has  wholly  captivated  her  fancy ;  and,  while  a  sister  is 
carefully  examining  its  teztnre,  she  turns  with  a  look  of 
appeal  to  her  &ther,  who,  in  his  perplexity  between  the 
value  of  'siller  *  and  the  desire  of  indulging  his  pretty 
daughter,  is  drily  ejecting  from  his  mouth  a  long  whiff 
of  tobacco.  He  is  apparentlv  giving  way  to  the  pleasing 
temptation ;  but  in  the  bacx-ground,  meanwhile,  the  old 
dame  (a  most  marvellous  charaeter  of  Wilkie's^,  one  who 
is  famous  at  a  bargain,  is  fighting  out  a  hara  battle  to 
save  a  penny.  It  is  evident  that  she  Is  well  awsre  that 
the  article  is  cheap  enough  (a  female  counsellor  is  hold- 
ing up  her  hands,  as  if  io  say,  *  Tou  will  never  have 
such  a  chance  again  *),  though  she  is  trying  with  all  her 
might  and  main  to  appear  indignant  at  the  pedlar's 
extortion  :  but  it  is  of  no  use,  he  is  up  to  the  manoeavre, 
and  prepared  for  the  attack,  which  ne  knows  well  hov 
to  parry  with  his  blandest  smile  and  most  eonciliatorj 
manner,  resolved  all  the  while  not  to  go  a  fiuihing 
lower  :— 

.  '  Like  Ibather-bed  'twixt  eaatle  waU 
And  heavy  brunt  of  cannon-ball,' 

he  receives  the  blow,  and  gives  way  for  the  moment; 
but  no  impression  can  be  finally  made  on  him,  and  he 
carries  his  point,  no  doubt,  by  patiently  wearing  out  his 
assailant  In  point  of  character,  Wilkie  never  surpasttd 
the  expression  thrown  into  this  brace  of  disputants-- 
they  are  true  to  nature  in  general,  and  to  Scotland  in 
particular — each  is  the  representative  of  its  class,  and 
yet  a  dramatist,  with  all  his  resources,  could  hardljr 
stamp  upon  the  mind  a  more  perfect  impression  of  their 
individuality  than  is  here  done  within  the  compass  of  an 
inch  by  the  astonishing  art  of  the  painter.*" 

Perhaps  none  of  Wilkie's  pictures  have  obtained 
a  greater  share  of  public  favour  than  the  "  Habbit  on 
the  Wall,*'  which  appeared  in  the  exhibition  of  1816; 
and  he  seems  himself  to  have  regarded  it  as  one  of 
his  most  successful  efforts.  It  is  needless  to  describe 
the  dexterous  involution  of  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
with  those  of  the  other,  by  which  the  illusion  of  the 
mimic  munching  animal  b  produced ;  for  it  is  still,  as 
it  has  been  for  ages,  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the 
younger  members  of  our  domestic  circles.  In  Wilkie's 
picture,  a  labourer,  seated  happily  after  his  day  of  toil, 
with  his  wife  and  children  about  him,  is  performing 
the  trick  for  their  amusement.  His  sidcKng  gkncc  at 
the  wall,  as  he  seeks  to  make  the  shadow  perfect,  and 
the  comic  gravity  of  his  countenance,  are  nature  itself; 
while  the  f(md  smile  of  the  mother,  who  is  scarcely 
able  to  hold  the  delighted  infant  in  her  arms,  the 
mingled  fear  and  astonishment  of  one  a  little  older, 
the  fixed  gazes  of  the  eldest  boy,  and  the  care  with 
which  the  girl  adjusts  the  light  of  the  candle,  are  not 
so  much  the  studiies  of  a  close  and  accurate  observer, 
as  the  vivid  conceptions  of  one  who  cotdd  enter  with 
glee  into  the  gist  and  humour  of  such  perfbrmanccs. 
The  engraving  in  The  Gallery,  by  William  Great- 
bach,  is  admirably  executed. 

The  humours  of  a  Scotch  wedding  had  already  been 
exhibited  on  canvas  by  David  AUan,  when  Wilkie  re- 
ceived a  commission  from  the  Prince  Regent  to  repre- 
sent the  national  manners  at  one  of  those  scenes  of 
mingled  drollery  and  licentiousness  which  King  James, 
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Allan  Bsnusy^,  and  others,  have  described  both  in  prose 
and  Terse.  It  has  been  said  that  the  prince,  thongh 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  exeontion  of  the  picture,  was 
somewhat  disappointed  to  find  that  the  detaib  of  the 
"  Pennj  Wedding*'  were  closely  confined  within  the 
limits  of  decency  and  deoonim.  As  a  truthful  repre- 
sentation of  Scottish  manners  and  cnstoms,  it  is  per- 
fect as  far  as  it  goes;  and  if  bridals  at  which  the 
rules  of  temperance  and  propriety  were  flagrantly 
violated,  were  the  more  ordinary  occurrences,  there 
were  doubtless  exeepiions  which  amply  justified  the 
scene  of  more  modest  joy  which  Wilkie  has  deli- 
neated« 

Of  the  pictures  contained  in  the  parts  of  the  Oal- 
£EBT  now  under  review,  the  kst  in  order  of  time  is 
the  **  Parish  Beadle."  It  was  resting  on  the  easel 
during  the  painter's  absence  in  Scothind,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  sovereign*s  (George  lY.)  visit  to  his  native 
countiy,  and  completed,  on  his  return,  for  his  exhi- 
bition at  the  Eoyal  Academy  in  1823.  This  picture 
is  remarkable  for  the  vivid  brightness  of  the  colouring. 
In  all  the  fussy  importance  of  petty  authority,  and 
the  full  blow  of  official  costume,  the  beadle  has  seized 
upon  a  young  urchin,  who,  in  defiance  of  the  Vagrant 
Act,  has  been  parading  his  bear  and  monkey  through 
the  streets  of  the  parish.  As  he  is  dragging  him 
towards  the  cage,  a  female  with  a  hurdy-gurdy,  whose 
dark  Italian  eye  flashes  with  indignation,  is  clamo- 
rously demanding  his  release;  and  a  dancing-dog, 
dressed  out  in  its  faded  finery,  follows  closely  at  the 
heels  of  the  unhappy  victim  of  the  parochial  digni- 
tary, as  if  conscious  of  his  share  in  the  offence,  and 
ready  to  share  the  punishment.  All  the  countenances 
are  full  of  meaning,  and  teem  with  expression ;  and 
if  the  work  is  one  of  less  pretension  than  many  other 
of  our  artist's  compositions,  it  is  by  no  means  one  of 
the  least  powerful. 

From  the  brief  review  to  which  we  have  thus  sub- 
mitted those  ei^Ai  productions  of  Wilkie's  pencil, 
which  have  already  appeared  in  the  Gallery  now  in 
course  of  publication,  it  is  easy  to  account  both  for 
the  eminence  to  which  he  attained  as  an  artist,  and 
the  universal  and  undying  estimation  in  which  his 
works  are  still  held.  He  not  only  studied  his  subjects 
patiently,  and  took  time  for  their  elaborate  execution, 
bat  the  subjects  themselves  were  popular,  and  ad- 
dressed to  all  classes  of  the  people ;  to  the  connois- 
seur and  the  mechanic,  to  the  critic  and  the  clown. 
His  memory  was  stored  with  Scottish  originals,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  his  countrymen  were  worked  out 
with  such  strict  adherence  to  nature,  such  reality  of 
character  and  dramatic  skill,  that  the  story  of  the 
piece,  the  humour  of  the  scene,  and  the  moral  to  be 
drawn  from  it,  are  discernible  at  a  glance  to  all.  It 
has  been  said  that  he  could  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
English  fun;  but,  at  all  events,  he  has  taught  the 
English  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Scottish  fun,  and 
has  made  us  familiar  with  all  the  pleasantries,  charities, 
and  eccentricities,  of  his  native  land.  "  He  spoke," 
says  Allan  Cunningham,  "  to  all  degrees  of  know- 
ledge, and  to  all  varieties  of  taste :"  he  might  have 


added,  that  the  most  knowing  could  scaieely  dutect 
an  error,  or  the  most  refined  m  taste,  a  blemish. 
Hence,  perhaps,  it  is,  that  the  works  of  few  artists,  if 
of  any,  have  been  so  extensively  engraved;  and  he 
duly  appreciated  the  aid  which  two  Mends,  Burnet 
and  Baimbach,  had  lent  to  the  spread  of  his  reputa* 
tion.  Being  informed  by  the  ktter  that  he  had  been 
elected,  together  with  himself,  a  corresponding  mem* 
ber  of  the  rrench  Institute,  he  thus  wrote  in  reply : 
— "  This  is  a  distinction  to  which  my  art  could  never 
have  arrived, — confined  in  its  nature  to  one  pkoe,— * 
were  it  not  that  it  has  been  fortunately  oombined  with 
yours,  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  which  ne  wafted 
forth  on  a  thousand  wings,  and  speak  simultaneously 
to  all  countries,  and  in  all  languages."  Such,  then, 
being  the  importance  attached  to  engravings  executed 
separately  and  at  a  high  price,  what  may  we  not 
augur  from  a  selected  series,  such  as  Thx  Wilkib 
Gallery,  published  at  a  cost  below  that  at  which  a 
single  print  was  sold  at  the  time  when  the  letter  above 
cit^  was  written?  We  have  intimated  our  intention 
of  devoting  a  future  paper  to  Wilkie  and  his  works ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  we  would  act  a  friendly  part  by 
his  admirers,  in  advising  them  to  lose  no  time  in  pro- 
curing early  impressions  of  the  splendid  publication, 
to  which  we  have  thus  directed  their  attention,  as  it 
advances  periodically  through  the  press.— W.  T. 


EDITOR'S  POSTSCRIPT. 

From  our  Writing-Dak, 

HxADEB,  it  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  forced  liy 
a  stem  inexorable  necessity  to  write  a  postscript,  or 
anything  else,  by  a  certain  given  day,  whether  yon  are 
in  the  humour  for  it  or  not.  You  may  think  it  is,  if 
you  are  not  an  editor,  or  a  curate  hard  up  for  a  sub- 
ject for  his  next  sermon,  which  must  be  a  worse  pre- 
dicament still  to  find  oneself  in,  for  Sunday  comes 
once  a-week,  and  magazine-day  only  once  a-month — 
our  blessing  on  it  for  that  same ! — ^you  may  think  it 
very  agreeable,  because  you  have  not  tried  it,  but  we 
must  beg  to  differ  from  you,  because  we  have.  Eiist 
of  all,  we  must  ransack  our  brain  for  something  to 
write  about, — give  us  any  idea,  however  unpromising, 
and  we  will  undertake  to  do  something  with  it, — 
afford  us  a  thread  on  which  to  hang  our  pearls,  and 
"  an  it  be  no  stouter  than  a  gossamer"  we  will  string 
you  an  editorial  necklace  forthwith;  but  es  nikiio 
nilfii. 

Well,  then,  what  is  it  to  be  this  time?  The  In- 
surrection in  Paris  ? — A  fertile  subject  truly, — ^thou- 
sands of  our  fellow-creatures,  living,  breathing,  sen- 
tient beings,  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  loving, 
hating,  (capital  fellows  for  hating — ^Dr.  Johnson  would 
have  delighted  in  them,)  fearing,  hoping,  even  as  we 
are  now  doing,-— each  man  of  them  living  a  two-fold 
existence,  an  outer  life,  perceived  and  appreciated  by 
those  around  him,  and  a  deeper  and  more  real  inner 
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life,  undreamed  of  by  the  world,  and  known  onlj  by 
himself  and  by  One  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open : 
thoTiaands  of  these  immortal  spirits, — our  kindred  in 
the  great  family  of  Nature,— have  been  suddenly  ex- 
pelled from  the  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  bodies 
which  clothed  them ! — ^many,  alas,  amidst  the  most 
unheard-of  tortures— and  for  what  ?  To  obtain  the 
triumph  of  freedom  P — ^that,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
those  who,  mistaking  license  for  liberty,  fondly  believe 
a  revolution  likely  to  advance  their  cause,  had  been 
done  already.  To  gratify  the  ambition  of  some  world- 
subduer,  who,  blinded  by  the  brightness  of  his  own 
gloiy,  perceives  not  the  death-struggles  of  the  victims 
sacrificed  to  his  lust  of  conquest  ? — ^weeks  have  now 
elapsed,  and  the  leaders  of  that  maddened  popukce 
are  yet  ungnessed  at.  No!  the  Insurrection  in  Paris 
is  certainly  not  a  fit  subject  for  us  to  write  about,  for 
it  is  decidedly  political,  and  Sharpens  Magazine  care- 
fully eschews  politics. 

Then,  there  is  "Jenny  Lind,"— every  one  who 
can't  find  anything  else  to  talk  about,  starts  "  Jenny 
Lind:" 

"  Have  you  heard  her  in  Luda,  Miss  Reader  ?" 

"  Yes,  isn't  it  wonderful,  Mr.  Editor?— but  really, 
mamma  says,  its  quite  dangerous  for  us  girls  to  see 
her, — she  goes  mad  for  love  so  becomingly,  we  shall 
be  all  wanting  to  follow  the  fashion  ourselves !" 

*'  Your  mamma  speaks  like  a  well-bound  book, 
miss." 

"  Pray,  is  Jenny  Lind  married,  Mr.  Editor  P" 

"  Oh,  yes.  Miss  Header,  to  three  husbands  at  the 
very  least !" 

"Lai  now  you're  joking?" 

"  True,  I  can  assure  you :  one  is  a  Russian  noble- 
man. Fluff— Floff— ah,  well,  I  can't  exactly  remember 
his  xiame,  but  I  know  there's  an  '  offsky'  in  it.  The 
courier,  who  went  with  my  aunt  to  Berlin,  lived  with 
his  step-mother  when  a  boy,  and  he's  ready  to  swear 
it.  Floffsky  met  her  in  a  snow-drift  on  the  grand 
St.  Bernard,  and  they  were  married  at  the  convent, 
with  all  the  great  dogs  for  bride's-maids." 

"Yes,  but " 

"  Wait !— then  there's  a  banker  at  Stockhohn ;  I 
do  recollect  his  name,  but  I  must  not  mention  it, 
for  it  was  told  me  in  strict  confidence  by  a  friend  of 
his  second-cousin — ^he  saved  her  from  engaging  her- 
self to  Bunn  for  five  years  for  three  thousand  pounds, 
and  she  married  him  out  of  gratitude.  Then,  there's 
the  famous  French  Count,  Sans-six-sous, — ^at  least, 
he  was  a  count  till  he  fraternized  with  the  men  of 
the  barricades,  and  dropped  into  plain  Citoyen  Sans- 
iixsout; — ^there  can  be  no  mistake  about  him,  for  I 
happened  to  caU  at  his  tailor's  when  the  wedding 
suit  was  lying  on  the  counter.    The  way  he — " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Editor,  but  I'm  sure 
mamma  wants  me,  she's  sneezed  twice  so  very  signifi- 
cantly." 

And  it  was  quite  as  well  she  did  so;  Jenny  cer- 
tainly won't  do  for  our  subject,  for  she  is  an  opera 
smger,  and  Sharpe's  Magazine  ignores  theatricals,  et 
hoc  genMs  omne ;— but  positively,  in  hunting  for  a 


subject,  we  seem  to  have  written  our  postscript,  at 
least  such  part  of  it  as  does  not  rekte  to  business. 

In  that  line  we  have  a  few  trifles  to  dispose  of. 
First,  we  are  forced  to  come  forward  with  a  low 
obeisance,  and  apologize  for  the  melancholy  fact, 
that  in  the  present  number  there  is  no  "  Stoiy  of  a 
Family."  ^We  have  remonstrated  with  the  talented 
authoress  as  strongly,  and  in  as  energetic  language  as 
we  dare  use  to  a  lady-contributor,  and  she  has  replied 
by  dechkring  that  the  present  delay  was  quite  unavoid- 
able, and  promising  amendment  for  the  future. 
V  Secondly,  we  have  received  a  decidedly  singular 
epistle,  purporting  to  come  from  two  brothers,  and 
bearing  the  post-mark  "  Plymouth."  The  only  object 
we  can  discover  in  this  remarkable  document  is,  to 
induce  us  to  reply  to  it  in  our  postscript.  When  we 
first  read  it,  we  were  iU-natured  enough  to  determine 
to  say  nothing  about  it,  on  the  plea,  that  "  le  jeu  ne 
vaut  pas  la  chandelle"  but  we  are  benevolently  dis- 
posed this  morning,  and  beg  our  friends,  the  Plymouth 
brethren  aforesaid,  to  accept  our  best  thanks  for  the 
hearty  laugh  afforded  us  by  their  exquisitely  absurd 
effusion.  One  thing  we  cannot  credit, — ^no  sponsor 
could  have  been  so  cruelly  sarcastic  as  to  call  the 
/rere  ainS  Solomon. 

Amongst  the  books  sent  for  review,  we  have 
received  "Letters  to  an  Undergraduate,"  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Clarke.  These  letters,  as  the  author  himself 
states  in  the  preface,  do  not  contain  any  very  new  or 
striking  ideas;  but  they  set  forth  useful  and  im- 
portant, though  well-known  truths,  in  a  clear  and 
sensible  manner;  the  writer  is  a  man  of  education, 
and  a  gentleman,  and  his  remarks  are  well  calcukted 
to  excite  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  to  emu- 
late him  in  these  particulars. — ^The  fourth  letter,  in 
which  the  use  and  abuse  of  "  time  "  is  treated  of,  and 
the  sixth,  in  which  the  subject  of  "  debt"  is  discussed, 
and  the  inconveniences  and  miseries  attendant  on 
pecuniary  embarrassments  are  clearly  and  forcibly 
pointed  out,  appear  to  us  the  best  executed,  and  most 
useful  of  the  collection.  We  recommend  this  little 
book  to  the  attention  of  all  "Governors"  about  to 
launch  their  sons  on  the  troubled  ocean  of  college-life, 
and  if  the  said  sons  refuse*  to  profit  by  the  advice 
contained  in  it,  so  much  the  worse  for  them. 

"The  Courseof  Life;  a  Sketch  for  Cliristian  Females," 
is  what  is  conventionally  termed  "a  good  book," 
written,  we  do  not  doubt,  with  a  good  object. 
Whether  that  object  is  likely  to  be  attained  by  the 
insertion  of  such  sentences  as  the  foUowing,  we  leave 
our  female  Christian  readers  to  determine.  "  The  pur- 
chase of  the  Linmean  herbarium  and  library,  by  our 
countryman,  the  late  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  was 
a  beautiful  family  episode  and  a  pleasing  national 
event."  "  Ardourpossessesaself-communicativepower, 
and  strengt.h  attracts  confederacy."  "High  advan- 
tages may  be  gained  from  a  domiciliation  with  erudite 
ecclesiastical  piety."  We  might  multiply  instances, 
but  conceive  we  have  given  enough  to  suggest  the  sort 
of  touches  by  which  the  lights  and  shades  in  the 
"  Sketch  for  Christian  Females,"  are  produced. 
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THE  AVALANCHE  GALLERY, 
Ths  foimatioii  of  secure  caiiiage  roads  across  the 
Alps  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  skill  of  the  engmeer. 
The  aadent  ways,  practicable  only  at  best  for  laden 
mules,  followed  the  unsheltered  brink  of  fearful  pre- 
cipices, liable  in  the  winter  and  spring  to  be  swept  by 
tremendous  ayalanches.  One  of  the  most  needful 
and  important  of  the  engineer's  precautions  was  to 
secure  his  newly  formed  road  from  these  desolating 
scourges,  and  this  is  done  by  the  construction  of 
strongly  built  galleries,  with  roofs  sloping  in  the 
direction  taken  by  the  Ming  mass.  It  must  be  re- 
marked, that  the  spots  chiefly  exposed  are  well  known, 
the  annual  recurrence  of  the  avalanche  having  worn 
for  it  a  distinct  channel ;  yet,  many  places  are  un- 
avoidably inseciure,  and  the  mail  couriers,  or  any  other 
persons  whose  occupation  forces  them  to  traverse  the 
passes  at  the  perilous  season,  often  fall  victims  in 
spite  of  the  utmost  precaution.  The  annals  of  these 
secluded  mountains  are  full  of.  hair-breadth  'scapes : 
the  wayside  cross  points  out  the  fatal  spot  where  a 
falling  mass  of  rock  or  snow. suddenly  crushed  the 
thoughtless  peasant;  apd  as  we  track  the  narrow 
ravine,  overhung  with  towering  precipices,  and  look 
where  the  herdsman  has  built  his  humble  chalet,  our 
only  surprise  is,  that  such  occurrences  are  not  more 
frequent — 

'*  Mountaint  have  fallen 
Leaving  a  gap  in  the  eload»— and  filling  up 
The  ripe  grew  vallejv  with  deekruction'a  tplinten." 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  Eossberg, 
and  the  destruction  |of  the  village  of  Goldau ;  of  the 
fearful  fate  of  Plurs,  buried  at  midnight  by  a  falling 
mountain  so  deeply,  that  all  attempts  to  penetrate  to 
its  site  have  proved  abortive  ?  It  was  but  the  other 
day  that  the  account  of  a  similar  occurrence  was  in 
aU  the  papers. 

Eew  impressions  axe  more  striking  than  the  first 
sight  of  an  avalanche.  You  are  following,  Tperhi^ps, 
the  course  of  a  phiyful'-  brook  through  the  verdant 
meadows  and  shady  pine. avenues  of  a  Swiss  valley, 
and  are  admiring  the  serene  lustre  of  the  snow-covered 
crests,  which  tower  far  above  you  into  the  cloudless 
azure,  like  palaces  of  ciystal— the  air  is  full  of  the 
sweet  sounds  of  pastoral  life,  the  pipe  of  the  shep- 
herd, the  lowing  of  cattle,  or  the  tinkling  bell  attached 
to  their  necks,  as  they  roam  over  the  lofty  pastuhiges 
of  the  mountains — ^you  are  startled  by  a  sound  as  of 
distant  thunder ;  and  turning  your  eyes  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  it  proceeds,  you  perceive  the  huge  mass 
of  snow  descending  like  a  streaming  cataract  from 
precipice  to  precipice,  with  a  din  the  more  tremen- 
dous, as  in  its  descending  impetus  it  encounters 
some  fresh  obstacle,  some  ridge  of  rock,  winch  shat- 
ters it  into  foam.  It  is  gone  in  an  instant,  but  as 
you  trace  the  ravine,  you  soon  come  upon  lasting 
traces  of  its  destructive  violence ;  the  pines  of  the 
forest  are  uptom  and  scattered ;  huge  rocks,  brought 
down  by  the  rushing  mass,  are  hurled  together  in 
wild  confusion,  or,  rolling  to  the  utmost  depth  of  the 
valley,  are  scattered  over  the  narrow  fields,  marring 
the  prospects  of  the  toiling  husbandmen,  who  labour 
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by  the7  erection  of  strong  barriers  to  confine  the 
destructive  agent  to  a  narrower  channel. 

Avalanches  fall  during  the  whole  year,  but  those  in 
summer  are  for  the  most  ^art  comparatively  incon- 
siderable, consisting  merely  of  crusts  of  snow,  which 
remain  on  the  crest  of  a  precipice  till  loosened  and 
undermined  by  the  summer  heat  and  tl^w.  Yet, 
these  are  quite  sufficient  to  '*  tickle  the  catastrophe" 
of  a  passing  tourist,  as  witness  the  following  accident 
which  happened  to  the  writer  personally,  in  a  mid- 
sunmier  ramble  among  the  mountains  of  the  valley  of 
^eyringhen,  his  object  being,  after  visiting  the  fall 
of  the  A^  at  Handek,  to  pass  the  night  at  the 
Hospice  of  the  Grimsel. 

The  weather  being  perfectly  serene,  and  the  snow 
having  entirely  disappeared  f^m  the  lower  valleys, 
I  deemed  it  quite  unnecessary  to  take  a  guide ;  the 
more  so,  as  I  wished  to  linger  at  pleasure  among  the 
beautiful  scenes  with  which  the  Hasli  everywhere 
abounds.  The  fall  of  the  Aar  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  in  Switzerland,  and  it  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon before  I  left  the  neighbouring  village  of  Guttanan 
to  ascend  to  the  wilder  regions  of  the  mountain.  The 
green  pasturages  of  the  valley  began  to  disappear,  the 
chalets  to  become  more  rare  and  rude  in  their  con- 
struction; the  path  now  grew  more  dreary,  the 
pmes  dwarfed  and  scanty,  till  they  ceased  entirely,  and 
gave  place  to  stunted  heath  and  spungy  moss ;  the 
air  felt  keen  and  cold,  and  the  remains  of  the 
winter's  snows  still  clothed  the  rugged  sides  of  the 
narrowing  ravine.  A  curious  and  high-pitched  bridge 
of  one  areh  spanned  the  torrent  of  the  Aar,  swollen 
with  the  melted  snows,  and  foaming  over  huge  blocks 
fallen  from  the  mountains  above.  Upon  this  bridge 
I  came  to  a  pause.  On  either  hand  rose  abruptly  from 
the  stream  two  enormous  slopes  covered  with  snow, 
which  hung  over  its  precipitous  banks.  The  path  was 
covered,  but  there  were  two  lines  of  footsteps  to  be 
traced ;  one  along  the  course  of  the  stream,  the  other 
rapidly  ascending  the  mountain — apparently  a  shorter 
cut  to  the  Hospice  of  the  Grimsel,  my  evening  bourne, 
which  I  knew  to  be  not  far  distant.  Aft«rabrief 
pause,  I  decided  on  following  the  latter.  It  proved 
more  difficult  than  I  expected,  and  when  I  had  ad- 
vanced, by.planting  my  feet  in  the  foot-holes  of  former 
passengers,  to  a  height  of  about  fifty  feet  above  the 
stream,  I  halted  a  second  time,  hesitating  whether,  as 
the  sun  was  fast  sinking,  it  would  not  be  rash  to  follow 
a  track  so  steep  and  toilsome,  without  any  certainty  as 
to  where  it  led,  and  whether  it  might  not  be  more 
prudent  to  retrace  my  steps  and  keep  to  the  bank  of 
the  stream,  when,  if  out  of  the  right  path,  I  was  at 
least  certain  of  reaching  some  chalet  where  I  could 
obtain  guidance,  or,  if  need  were,  shelter  for  the  night. 
Perhaps  it  was  well  that  I  advanced  no  higher ;  for 
just  as  I  had  resolved  to  descend,  and  had  turned 
round,  carefully  availing  myself  of  the  holes  which 
offered  a  frail  footing,  from  my  slippeiy  perch,  on  the 
smooth  hard  snow,  to  my  horror,  that  noise  I  was  so 
familiar  with,  though  as  yet  at  a  distance,  the  fearful 
sound  of  the  avalanche,  burst  upon  my  ear  with 
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appalling  distinctness  and  ptoximity,  and,  looking  up 
the  steep  slope  of  the  mountain,  I  perceived  that  a  mass 
of  snow,  which  had  aooomnlated  on  some  perpendicular 
precipices,  was  suddenly  loosened  from  its  precarious 
position,  and  in  hnge  solid  blocks  and  broken  heaps  was 
descending  in  a  direct  Une  to  the  spot  on  which  I 
stood.  Escape  was  impossible — ^the  lightning  flash 
was  scarce  more  sudden  or  rapid  than  the  resistless 
sweep  of  the  avalanche.  I  averted  my  head  instinct- 
ively from  the  first  fearful  shock,  and  thus  receiving 
on  my  shoulders  a  violent  concussion,  was  hurled 
along  in  the  midst  of  the  falling  snow,  receiving  blow 
after  blow  from  the  loose  blocks  which  burst  as  they 
descended,  and  in  a  moment  was  violently  precipi- 
tated, with  the  entire  mass,  into  the  foaming  torrent 
of  the  Aar.  The  instantaneous  nature  of  the  acci- 
dent almost  precluded  any  distinctness  of  sensation : 
one  sole  and  terrible  idea  passed  with  electric  speed, — 
that  of  instant  entombment  in  the  falling  mass*-of  the 
most  fearful  and  perhaps  lingering  of  deaths — and  the 
sadness  of  thus  perishing  in  a  manner  unknown  to 
those  dear  to  me,  till  the  discovery  of  my  bones 
should  solve  at  length  the  mystery  of  my  long  dis- 
appearance. While  this  idea  was  yet  passing  through  my 
mind,  I  found  myself  in  the  foaming  waters,  struggling 
instinctively  to  disengage  myself  from  thej  fallen 
snow.  Happily,  though  from  the  violence  of  its 
descent  it  had  seemed  enormous  in  quantity,  it  was 
not  so  considerable  as  to  offbr  any  serious  accumu- 
lation; some  portions  falling  into  the  stream,  and 
others  breaking  up  among  the  rocks  among  which  it 
was  hurled,  it  soon  left  me  at  liberty.  Hurried  down 
by  the  fury  of  the  torrent,  my  next  care  was  to  ex- 
tricate myself  from  its  foaming  waves  :  grasping  at 
rook  after  rock,  I  at  length  succeeded  in  arresting  my 
downward  career,  and,  dragging  myself  upon  a  ledge, 
stood  under  the  raised  snow-covered  bank,  which 
I  succeeded  in  clambering  up. 

Trembling  in  every  nerve,  half  drownedi  and  hat- 
less,  I  regained,  but  a  few  minutes  after  I  had  quitted 
it,  the  same  bridge  where  I  had  first  been  undecided 
in  my  course — ^but  in  a  very  different  frame  of  mind. 
I  was  so  stunned  and  confused  that  I  could  hardly 
realise  what  had  passed  during  that  eventful  interval. 

The  sun  glowed  with  its  last  rays  upon  the  snow- 
covered  mountains;  the  shadows  crept  solemnly  up  their 
sides,  and  invested  them  in  gloom,  while  their  roseate 
summits  arose  into  the  pure  deep  blue  of  heaven  ;  the 
crescent  moon  appeared ;  the  roar  of  the  Aar  filled 
the  wild  and  quiet  solitude — all  was  just  as  before  the 
accident,  save  that  a  few  broken  heaps  of  snow,  scarce 
perceptible,  traced  the  path  of  the  fallen  avalanche — 
fiXL  insignificant  occurrence  in  itself;  yet,  within  a  few 
moments,  I  had  been  menaced  with  a  fearful  fate,  a  feel- 
ing of  the  bitterness  of  death  had  passed  through  my 
agonised  brain.  Myescape  was  almost  by  miracle,  for  if 
I  advanced  higher  up  the  mountain,  the  additional 
height  from  which  I  should  have  been  hurled  would 
have  rendered  my  destruction  almost  certain;  and 
if  carried  down  but  a  little  farther  by  the  torrent, 
I  should  have  been  precipitated  over  a  cataract ;  had 


the  first  shock  from  the  falling  snow  struck  me 
on  the  head,  or  had  I  been  violently  dashed  against 
the  rocks  of  which  the  river  was  fiill,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving but  a  slight  contusion,  the  result  would  have 
fatal.  I  had  received  a  solemn  and  effectual  warning, 
that  when  the  sense  of  health  is  most  exquisite,  each 
muscle  high  strung  with  pure  air  and  exercise,  when 
the  blood  courses  most  joyously  through  the  veins,  and 
the  mind  is  open  to  none  but  the  most  pleasurable 
impressions,  even  "  in  the  midst  of  life  t^e  or?  in 
death,"  liable  to  be  crushed  in  an  instant  by  the  blind 
working  of  nature,  as  heedlessly  as  the  gilded  insect 
is  trodden  underfoot  by  the  unconscious  traTeller, 
unless  a  Providential  Power  is  mysteriously  exerted 
for  our  preservation. 

The  spring  avalanches  are  the  most  tremendous  in 
their  consequences.  Formed  by  the  gradual  accu- 
mulation of  the  snows  of  winter,  saving  only  those 
portions  which  may  be  successively  thrown  off  in  a 
loose  state,  their  mass  is  enormous,  and  coming  down 
from  the  higher  solitudes  of  the  mountains  through 
winding  ravines  with  constantly  increasing  impetus, 
the  rush  of  air  alone  caused  by  them  ii  able  to  tear 
down  the  loftiest  pines.  Accordingly,  they  are  the  most 
dreaded  by  the  hardy  inhabitants  of  these  regions. 
A  painful  instance  of  the  desolation  often  inflicted  bj 
their  ravages,  was  narrated  to  me  by  the  pastor  at 
Prali,  when  rambling  about  the  Waldensian  valleys. 

In  these  primitive  villages,  where  inns  are  unknown, 
the  house  of  the  clergyman  is  the  only  refuge  of  the 
occasional  traveller,  and,  poor  as  they  are,  I  hare  nerer 
known  their  hospitality  to  fail.  Unlike  the  snug  par- 
sonage, or  decent  manse,  the  dwelling  of  the  more 
remote  Waldensian  pastors  is  of  the  rudest  character, 
and  but  a  shade  above  the  hovels  of  his  poverty-stricken 
people.  A  stone-floored  kitchen;  a  huge  fireplace, 
supplied  with  pine  logs  and  bkckened  with  the  smoke 
of  half  a  century ;  an  enormous  pot  am  fiuy  never 
empty,  in  which  is  kept  a  constant  supply  of  broth, 
(an  olla  padrida  composed  of  all  sorts  of  ingredients) 
is  the  family  room,  to  which  a  more  decent  chamljer 
is  sometimes  appended.  Such  was  the  habitation 
where  a  snow  storm  in  the  leafy  month  of  Jone 
compelled  me  to  remain  for  nearly  three  dajs. 
Even  then,  how  wintry  and  how  dreary  was  the  land- 
scape ! — what  must  it  be  when  for  months  thecountrj 
is  buried  deep  in  snow,  when  no  sound  greets  the 
imprisoned  inhabitants  but  the  echoing  roar  of 
avalanches  and  the  dreary  wail  of  the  snow-storm, 
and  wheu  the  pastor,  in  the  performance  of  his  minis- 
strations  of  mercy  and  love,  (and  how  precious  are  they 
to  so  forlorn  and  scattered  a  population !)  must  en- 
counter a  thousand  perils  to  which  habit  alone  can 
render  him  indifferent — the  attack  of  wolves,  the 
whelming  avalanche,  or  the  icy  tourmeHfe,  or  hurricane, 
that  may  instantly,  as  my  guides  have  assured  me, 
freeze  up  the  springs  of  life,  or,  at  the  least,  lay  the 
foundation  of  some  incurable  malady  P 

Here  is  an  adventure,  simply  and  quaintly  told 
by  one  of  these  indefatigable  men.  "Setting  ont 
alone,"  he  says,  "  from  Prali^  one  Sabbath  at  daybreak. 
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to  perform  the  first  service  of  the  day  ttt  flodoret,  at 
about  a  German  league  from  thence,  as  I  was  crossing 
the  hill  tailed  the  Trafcenea,  I  was  encountered  bj 
such  a  furious  hurricane  of  wind,  that  I  was  for  a  long 
while  rolled  to  and  fro  in  the  snow,  in  which  I  lost 
iny  hat ;  but  when  I  had  rettdhed  the  Tillage  of  La 
Ville,  David  Guigon,  an  ancient  pastor,  having  lent 
me  another,  I  went  on  my  way.  But  as  my  head  had 
beeii  weU  soaked  in  the  wet  snow,  it  was  not  long 
before  it  was  covered  iHth  a  nightcap  of  ice,  with 
which  1  was  compelled  to  go  forward.  When  arrived 
at  Rodoret,  I  thawed  m^  poor  head  a  little  before  the 
Jtre,  but  this  did  not  hinder  but  that  some  weeks 
after  I  was  laid  upon  my  back,  and  so  roughly  handled 
by  an  imposthume,  that  all  the  doctors  counted  me  for 
dead :  my  ears  so  greatly  swollen  that  they  were 
thicker  than  my  two  fingers,  my  jaws  so  firmly  closed 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  get  my  teeth  open  to  pour 
a  spoonful  of  soup  into  my  mouth  ;  so  that,  to  do  so 
with  a  silver  pipe,  the  Sieur  Laurens,  my  uncle, 
thought  good  to  break  one  of  my  side  teetli^  '  Because,' 
said  he,  'God  is  all-powerful  to  raise  him  up,  even 
yet ;  and  then  he  will  want  again  Ids/ore  teeth  Jbr  the 
ttork  nf  preaching* "  The  good  pastor  of  Prali  told  me 
of  not  a  few  hair-breadth  'scapes  of  his  own,  but  the 
saddest  event  that  had  occurred  in  his  experience  was 
one  recorded  in  a  book  which  he  kept  to  chronicle  the 
short  and  simple  annab  of  his  village — ^the  births, 
marriages  and  deaths,  times  of  scarcity,  or  the  few 
more  marked  occurrences  which  occasionally  broke  the 
monotonous  conrse  of  their  secluded  existence. 

It  Was  at  the  most  dangerous  season  of  the 
avalanches,  about  the  end  of  March,  1838,  that 
eighteen  men  from  Prali  having  gone  down  several 
miles  into  the  lowet  valleys  to  seek  work,  were  about 
to  come  home  to  their  own  families^  when  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow,  by  adding  its  additional  momentum  to  the 
winter  avalanches  which  had  not  yet  fallen,  as  well  as 
by  blocking  up  and  impeding  the  path,  rendered  their 
return  a  matter  of  considerable  peril.  Unfortunately, 
the  very  circumstance  that  increased  this  peril  was  one 
which  rendered  them  most  anxious  to  get  back,  lest 
the  additional  weight  of  snow  heaped  upon  their 
cottages  should,  as  often  happens,  crush  in  the  roof, 
and  bury  their  wives  and  children.  But  the  ^prehen- 
sions which  would  deter  an  ordinary  traveller  are  either 
Unknown  to  these  hardy  mountaineers,  or  have  but 
little  influence  when  any  object  is  at  stake.  They  were, 
besides,  well  acquainted  with  the  path,  and  knowing 
where  each  considerable  avalanche  (which  always  falls 
in  the  same  channel)  makes  its  annual  descent,  they 
were  enabled  to  ti^e  the  needful  precautions  against 
being  surprised  by  it.  In  fact,  they  bad  surmounted 
every  obstacle,  and  joyfully  advanced  till  within  sight 
of  the  docher  of  Prali,  and  their  snow-buried  habita- 
tions. Here  occurred  an  incident  which,  as  in  my  own 
case,  shows  upon  what  trifling  circumstances — ^upon 
what  mere  moments  of  haste  or  of  delay — our  frail 
existento  is  suspended.  The  path  lay  along  the  brink 
of  the  torrent,  and  was  covered  by  the  recent  and 
heavy  fkll  of  snow,  which  had  formed  so  thick  an 
overhanging  crust  that  the  older  and  more  waiy  of  the 


band  hesitated  at  keeping  the  usual  track,  lest  by  their 
weight  the  brittle  mass  should  give  way,  and  precipi- 
tate them  into  the  boiling  current.  The  younger  and 
more  reckless,  on  the  contrary,  eager  to  reach  the 
homes  they  could  already  catch  sight  of,  urged  the 
bolder  course ;  and  while  the  dispute  grew  warm,  the 
unhappy  disputants  foigot  that  they  were  in  the  very 
pathway  of  the  last  and  most  tremendous  of  the 
avalanches  to  which  they  were  exposed — one  wliich, 
coming  down  from  the  higher  solituded  of  the  motm- 
tain,  brings  down  with  it  an  enormous  quantity  of 
debris  and  snow.  At  length,  weary  of  the  dispute, 
and  impatient  to  proceed,  the  younger  men  rushed 
angrily  forward — ^the  rest  Impulsively  followed :  the 
angry  Sound  of  their  Voices  had  hardly  ceased,  when  A 
fearful  cry  issued  from  the  foremost — *  On  your  faces, 
for  your  lives !  Good  God,  the  avalanche !  the  ava- 
lanche is  upon  us  ! '  Over  those  behind,  who  instantly 
followed  the  advice,  passed  merely  the  outer  and  looser 
portion  of  the  falling  mass,  but  the  entire  accumulation 
of  a  whole  winter  swept  down  the  foremost  thirteen, 
and  hurling  them  into  the  torrent,  buried  them  deep 
under  a  solid  and  immovable  mass  of  snow. 

As  soon  as  the  five  who  had  thui  almost  miracu- 
lously escaped  had  recovered  from  their  ternrf  and 
confusion,  they  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  others ; 
one  of  them  hurrying  to  the  village  to  spread  the  sad 
tidings,  and  obtain  assistance.  The  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  were  soon  on  the  spot,  labouring  with  the 
energy  of  friends  or  relatives  to  extricate  their  fellow 
villagers.  But  all  their  efforts  Were  iti  vain;  the 
solidity  of  the  mass  of  snow  defied  their  efibrts,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  second  day  that  the  bodies  were 
successively  detached — each,  as  it  appeared,  awaken- 
ing a  burst  of  agony  in  the  bereaved  relatives.  "  That 
day,"  said  the  pastor,  "  was  the  saddest  ever  known 
in  Prali.  Almost  all  the  poor  fellows  had  wives  and 
children  to  mourn  for  them ;  and  besides,  in  our  little 
secluded  community,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  our  interests  and  our  labours  are  in  common ; 
and  we  are  like  one  family,  where  every  one  is  rejoiced 
or  afflicted  with  the  others.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
dreariness  of  their  burial  day — the  weeping  train  that 
followed  the  bodies  to  the  grave  :  their  desolate  con- 
dition, and  my  own  recollections  of  the  departed,  so 
overwhelmed  me  that  1  was  scarcely  able  to  go  through 
the  service,  and  was  often  interrupted  by  my  tears." 

Such  stories  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  but  they 
are  confined  to  the  remote  localities  of  these  seques- 
tered mountains. 


Fable. — Tue  Sword  of  the  warrior  was  taken  down  to 
brighten  ;  it  had  been  long  out  of  use.  The  rust  was  soon 
rubbed  off,  but  there  were  spots  that  would  not  go : 
they  were  of  blood.  It  was  on  the  table  near  the  pen  of 
his  Secretary.  The  Pen  took  advantage  of  the  first  breath 
of  air  to  move  a  little  further  off.  "  Thou  art  right," 
said  the  Sword  ;  "  I  am  a  bad  neighbour.'*  "  I  fear  tRee 
not,"  replied  the  Pen,  "  I  am  more  powerful  than  thou 
art ;  but  I  love  not  thy  society.**  "  I  exterminate,"  said 
the  Sword.  "And  I  perpetuate,**  answered  the  Pen; 
'•where  were  thy  victories  if  1  recorded  them  not] 
Even  where  thou  thyself  shalt  one  day  be— in  the  Lake 
of  Oblivion.'* — From  an  ancient  JeujieU  Apologue, 
Digitized  bv  ^  2 
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STORY  OF  A  FAMILY.* 

BY  8.  U. 
AUTHOBESS  OP  "THE  MAIDEIT  AUNT,"  ETC. 

Chapter  VII.— The  Fibst  Sobbow. 

"Standing  with  reluctant  feet» 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet, 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet.'* 

LoVOPEtLOV. 

Ida  was  no  longer  a  child.  Seventeen  years  and  six 
montlis  had  done  their  best  to  rob  her  of  that  sweet 
name ;  yet  of  the  reality  which  the  name  implies  they 
could  not  rob  her.  Her  soul  was  still  a  dear  mirror, 
nnosed  to  reflect  anything  bnt  blue  skies,  shadowy 
woods,  and  loving  faces.  She  was  sitting  on  the  shore 
at  Mrs.  Chester's  feet,  her  cheek  leaning  against  the 
knee  of  her  friend,  her  lap  fall  of  shells  and  seaweed 
gathered  in  the  evening's  excursion,  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  waters  which  were  slowly  heaving  themselves  out  of 
purple  shadow  into  golden  Light,  under  a  sky  vibrating 
with  the  thousand  hues  of  sunset,  and]  sprinkled  all 
over  with  small  bright  clouds,  some  like  frosted  sUver, 
and  some  like  fragments  severed  from  a  rainbow.  Her 
fair  hair  fell  backwards  from  a  face  so  pure,  so  radiant, 
so  placid,  that  you  might  have  fancied  it  the  counte- 
nance of  some  guardian  angel  who  had  never  needed 
to  weep  for  the  sins  of  its  human  charge.  The  deep, 
almost  stem  melancholy  which  was  the  habitual  ex- 
pression of  Mrs.  Chester's  beautiful  features,  contrasted 
very  painfully  with  such  a  vision  of  peace.  Their  voices 
blended  in  the  tones  of  a  solemn  melody,  to  which 
Percy  had  adapted  words  suitable  to  the  time :-~ 

SCTNSET. 

Is  it  the  foot  of  God 

Upon  the  waters,  that  they  seethe  and  blaze, 
As  when  of  old  he  trod 

The  desert  wavs, 
And  through  the  night 
Fearful  and  fer  his  pillar  poured  its  light? 

Oh  for  quick  wings  to  fly 

Under  the  limit  of  yon  dazzling  verge, 
Where  bright  tints  rapidly 

In  brighter  merge, 
And  yet  more  bright, 
Till  light  becomes  invisible  through  light  I 

What  wonder  that  of  yore 
Men  held  thee  for  a  deity,  great  sun. 

Kindling  thy  pyre  before 
Thy  race  is  run, 
Casting  life  down 

At  pleasure,  to  resume  it  as  a  crown  1 

Or  that  our  holier  prayer 

Still  consecrates  thy  symbol,  that  our  fanes 
Plant  their  pure  altars  Avhcre 

Thine  Eastern  glory  rains, 
And  thy  bright  West 
Drops  prophet-mantles  on  our  beds  of  rest? 
Hero,  watching,  let  us  kneel 

Through  the  still  darkness  of  this  grave-like 
•  time, 

Till  on  our  ears  shall  steal, 

A  whisper,  then  a  chime, 
And  then  a  chorus:  earth  has  burst  her  prison. 
The  Sign  is  in  the  skies  !  the  Sun  is  risen  > 


^  Continued  from  p.  51. 


"  The  whisper  is  on  the  earth  akeadyi"  said  Mrs. 
Chester  in  a  tone  of  enthusiasm,  as  the  last  notes  died 
away;  ''at  least,"  she  added, sighing;  "for  those  who 
can  hear  it." 

Ida  looked  inquiringly  into  her  face.  "  Dear  Made- 
line," said  she,  "  how  sad  you  look  to-night  I  Is  there 
any  reason?" 

"  Yes — ^no — ^I  don't  know,"  replied  Mrs.  Chester, 
absently ;  "it  is  my  birthday,  Ida^  and  that  is  a  time 
to  be  grave.  I  am  afraid  of  the  day.  Every  great 
change  which  has  happened  to  me  throughout  mj 
Ufe,  has  either  begun  or  been  completed  on  this  day, 
and  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  that  I  would  not 
recaU  if  I  could." 

Ida  took  her  friend's  hand  hesitatingly  between  her 
own,  seemed  about  to  speak,  but  checked  herself,  and 
after  a  moment's  pause,  said  with  a  manner  of  assumed 
carelessness,  *'  Was  it  to-day  that  you  first  came  to 
live  at  CroyeP" 

"No,  no,— yet  my  coming  to  live  here — ^But  let  us 
talk  of  something  else,  my  Ida."  She  spoke  with  effort, 
and  turned  away  her  face. 

"  Why  of  something  else  P"  said  Ida,  persuasively, 
"you  said  once  that  the  day  might  oome  when  you 
would  tell  me  all  about  yourself.  It  is  not  fair  to  keep 
from  me  the  privilege  of  knowing  why  you  are  un- 
happy, when  we  love  each  other  so  dearly." 

"  But  I  am  not  unhappy,  love,"  replied  Mrs. 
Chester;  "Why  should  you  think  so?  Inever  said  so." 

"  Said  so !"  exdauned  Ida,  "but  who  is  there  that 
would  come  and  look  into  your  face,  and  spread  out  his 
hands,  and  make  a  bow,  and  say, '  Look  at  me !  see  hov 
unhappy  I  am ! '  If  I  were  to  see  such  a  person,  I 
should  not  believe  that  he  had  the  capacity  for  un- 
happiness.  But  you — ^you  are  lively  in  conversation, 
and  grave  when  yon  think  nobody  sees  you ;  you  bugh 
openly,  and  sigh  when  you  think  nobody  hears  you; 
and  sometimes  you  start  and  answer  sharply  when  you 
are  not  angry,  and  tremble  when  there  is  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of.  Besides,  you  never  throw  out  hints  that  you 
are  not  so  gay  as  you  seem ;  on  the  contraiy,  you 
delight  to  assure  people  that  you  are  really  cheerful 
when  you  seem  out  of  spirits— indeed,  I  never  heard 
you  say  as  much  about  yourself  before  as  you  said  just 
now.  So  the  time  is  come,  is  it  not,  dearest  Madehnc  ? 
— (throwing  her  arms  caressingly  around  her)— I  am 
not  a  child  any  longer— you  are  going  to  make  a  friend 
ofmeP" 

"  You  are  both  my  child  and  my  friend,"  replied 
Mrs.  Chester,  a  few  reluctant  tears  slowly  breaking 
from  her  eyes ;  "  but  indeed  this  is  all  a  mistake ;  you 
have  watched  me,  out  of  your  fondness,  till  you  fancied 
what  had  no  real  existence.  I  have  every  reason  to  be 
grateful." 

"  Grateful  and  happy  are  not  the  same,  are  they  ? " 
said  Ida,  ponderingly. 

"  Ought  they  not  to  be  the  same?  "  inquired  her 
friend. 

"  Why,  no,  I  think  not :  surely  not,"  answered  Ida. 
"We  may  be  grateful  for  reproof,  and  yet  sorrowful 
because  we  deserve  it.  I  am  sure  that  is  what  I  often 
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feel.  Why  do  you  smile P  Oh!  you  are  thinkiiig 
that  I  deserve  it,  now,  for  pressing  you  to  tell  what 
you  do  not  wish.  You  are  not  angiy  with  me,  are  you?" 
And  taking  Mrs.  Chester's  hand,  she  kissed  it  with  an 
expression  of  the  gentlest  humility. 

Madeline  embraced  her  tenderly ;  and  Ida,  fearful 
lest  she  was  indeed  obtruding  her  sympathy,  hastened 
to  change  the  subject.  "You  were  playing  Schubert 
to-day,"  said  she ;  "  the  *Lob  der  Thranen.'  I  like  no 
music  so  well ;  why  is  it  that  you  so  seldom  play  it  ?" 

"It  is  too  exciting  for  every-day  use,"  replied 
Madeline.  "It  would  wear  me  to  death.  Beethoyen 
is  like  Shakspeare — his  music  is  objective — ^you  are 
altogether  lost  in  the  composition,  and  in  it  you  forget 
your  own  existence.  It  is  as  though  a  giant  held  you 
forcibly  aloft,  so  that  you  see  earth  and  heaven  from 
a  new  and  more  commanding  point.  But  there  is 
always  something  personal  in  Schubert.  He  does  not 
look  down  upon  life,  he  struggles  in  the  midst  of  it ; 
and  even  in  his  conquest  you  are  made  conscious  of 
the  wounds  of  the  battle.  His  expression  is  as  intense 
as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  without  losing  suggestive- 
ness — after  the  scena  from  Faust,  or  the  Ungeduld,  I 
require  a  composing  draught  to  fit  me  for  the  common 
duties  of  society." 

"  Oh,  it  seems  so  different  to  me ! "  cried  Ida. 
"I  suppose  that  is  because  I  have  not  talent  for  music, 
as  you  have.  To  me,  now,  such  music  as  that  seems 
like  a  wild,  beautiful  fairy  tale,  sometimes  very  melan- 
choly, but  then  it  is  a  sort  of  melancholy  which  gives 
pleasure." 

"That  is  a  child's  notion  of  life  and  the  world,  my 
Ida,"  said  Mrs.  Chester,  fondly.  "  It  seems  a  realm 
of  mysterious  enchantments,  in  which  the  gloomiest 
parts  are  but  as  shadows  making  pleasant  contrast 
with  the  light.  Nevertheless,  they  are  deep  enough 
to  bewilder  those  who  walk  among  them." 

"And  the  child's  notion  is,  as  ever,"  said  Percy, 
who  had  approached  them  unobserved,  "the  germ  of  a 
great  truth.  The  utmost  reason  can  do  for  us  is  to 
regain,  toilsomely  and  with  loss,  some  of  the  jewels 
which  instinct  freely  offered  us  at  first,  but  which 
we  suffered  to  escape  from  our  hands.  What  could 
the  highest  Christian  say  of  life,  more  than  that  its 
griefs  are  shadows,  whose  purpose  is  to  make  the  light 
stronger  and  brighter  ?" 

"The  highest  Christian  might  say  that,"  exchiimed 
Mrs.  Chester,  abruptly,  "but " 

She  stopped  as  suddenly  as  she  had  spoken.  Percy 
made  no  comment  upon  the  unfinished  sentence.  He 
seemed  to  be  preoccupied  with  some  painful  subject  of 
thought,  and  sat  down  in  silence  by  his  daughter's 
side,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

"Papa,"  said  Ida,  after  a  while,  as  she  drew  closer 
to  him  and  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  "  there  is 
one  thing  which  you  forgot  about  the  shadows." 

"What  do  you  mean,  my  love?"  inquired  her  father. 

"  It  is  very  dangerous  to  walk  through  them  alone," 
replied  Ida.  "There  must  always  be  two,  hand  in 
hand,  supporting  each  other.  A  father  and  daughter, 
for  example — ^is  not  that  true,  dear  papa  ?  " 


Percy  turned  his  face  slowly  towards  her,  and  looked 
at  her  with  a  grave  smile.  "  You  are  right,"  said  he ; 
"  we  cannot  stand  alone.  Better  to  lean  on  a  flower 
than  on  nothing." 

"But  the  poor  flower  may  be  crushed!"  said 
Mrs.  Chester. 

"  No  fear  of  that  I "  exclauned  Ida.  "  Only  try  it ! 
You  will  find  that  it  is  a  hardy  shrub,  and  can  bear  a 
great  deal  of  leaning  upon.  It  is  a  very  bad  plan  to 
give  up  seeking  for  comfort  because  you  are  afraid  of 
not  finding  it — ^you  can  but  do  without  it  after  all,  you 
know,  if  your  search  proves  vain.  And  perhiwa,  if  you 
try,  and  trust,  you  will  find  all  you  want." 

"  So  that  is  your  philosophy,  my  child,"  said  Percy, 
with  somewhat  forced  playfulness.  "You  think  it 
better  to  make  your  life  a  series  of  disappointments 
than  to  do  without  hope." 

"But  would  it  be  a  series  of  disappointments?" 
asked  Ida,  looking  into  his  face  with  an  expression 
almost  of  fear.  "  Oh,  papa,  how  sad  that  sounds  1 
Surely,  surely  you  don't  mean  it  ?  How  can  we  ever 
be  disappointed  in  those  we  love  ? — unless,  indeed," 
she  added,  "we  begin  by  loving  the  wrong  people,  and 
then  that  is  our  own  fault." 

"  But,  without  being  *  wrong  people,'  as  you  call  it, 
the  people  you  love  may  do  wrong,"  suggested  her 
father ;  "  and  would  not  that  be  a  disappointment  ?  " 

"It  would,  indeed,"  said  Ida,  gravely.  "I  never 
thought  of  that.  But,  you  know,  that  is  a  grief  which 
I  might  indeed  cause  you,  but  which  you  never  could 
occasion  me ;  so  I  suppose  that  is  the  reason  of  my 
forgetting  it." 

Percy  coloured  deeply,  and  bit  his  lip,  but  said 
notliing.  He  was  as  chary  of  praise  to  his  daughter  as 
he  was  lavish  of  affection.  Not  that  he  never  praised 
her ;  but  his  commendations  were  invariably  given  to 
some  effort  or  achievement — something  which  had  cost 
labour  or  demanded  resolution.  He  was  in  nowise 
addicted  to  those  little  outbursts  of  parental  admiration 
which  are  in  some  families  avrarded  to  the  simplest 
expression  of  character  or  the  commonest  phrase  of 
humility.  "  My  dear,  I'm  sure  /  don't  know  what  your 
faults  are."  "  Well,  if  you  can't,  nobody  else  can!" 
"  Yes,  you  might,  I  dare  say ;  but  then,  my  love, 
there  are  not  a  great  many  people  in  the  world  like 
y<w,"  &c.  &c.  Let  me  not  be  supposed  to  ridicule 
the  veriest  extravagance,  or  the  merest  weakness  of 
real  affection.  But  there  is  a  sort  of  conventional 
habit  of  mutual  laudation  which  sometimes  grows  up 
in  the  midst  of  an  attached  family,  which  is  not^  in 
itself,  real,  which  is  only  a  degree  removed  from 
egotism,  and  which  is  worse  than  ridiculous.  The 
habit  is  not  real,  because  it  is  often  found  to  exist 
in  company  with  a  very  keen  appreciation  of  petty 
faults  and  personal  offences  separately,  as  they  occur, 
which  somehow  are  resented  and  condemned  without 
affecting  that  vague  general  view  of  the  perfection 
of  the  offender  which  is  always  ready  to  hand  when 
wanted;  moreover,  it  is  no  guarantee  whatsoever  for 
that  permanent  and  unobtrusive  family  union  which 
grows  out  of  forbearance,  tenderness,  sympathy,  and 
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self-distruet ;  it  U  nearly  egotistical,  beoavae  it  helps 
to  keep  tip  a  sort  of  common  atoek  of  aatisfi^itioa 
upon  which  each  member  may  draw  as  he  requires  it, 
and  which  results  inapracticd  contempt  for  ^  difftr- 
etie$sfrom  (not  injmorities  h)  the  home  standard ;  it 
is  worse  than  ridiculous,  because  it  seriously  injures 
tlie  characters  of  those  among  whom  it  exists.  You 
can  scarcely  be  perpetually  overrated  by  others  with- 
out learning  at  last  to  overrate  yourself,  or  at  any  rate 
to  be  so  accustomed  to  the  stimulus  of  appUuise,  that 
all  viands  seem  flavourless  without  it — ^a  great,  and  in 
such  cases  almost  an  inevitable  danger.  3esides,  the 
practice  of  humility,  always  difficult  enough,  is  ren. 
dei-ed  doubly  difficult  where  every  expression  of  it 
meets  with  a  pleasant  opposition.  You  must  be  very 
clear-sighted  and  self-disoiplined  indeed  to  be  quite 
safe  from  the  peril  of  self-deception — quite  guiltless  of 
ever  blaming  yourself  in  all  candour,  and  then  listen- 
ing for  the  sweet  melody  of  contradiction.  Woe  be 
to  us  if  even  the  arms  which  we  clasp  about  the  neck 
of  our  beloved  ones,  shall  draw  them  back  as  they 
labour  along  the  upward  path !  Let  us  not  indeed 
cling  less  dosely— but  let  us  cling  so  as  to  sustain  and 
help ! 

Mrs.  Chester  was  not  always  so  cautious,  but  in  the 
present  instance  she  too  was  silent.  She  had  drawn 
a  few  paces  apart,  and  perhaps  she  did  not  hear  the 
conversation.  Her  hands  were  cUsped  upon  her  fore- 
head, and  under  their  shadow  she  was  gazing  fixedly 
at  the  sea. 

"Well,  but,  Ida,"  resumed  her  father,  "there  arc 
other  disappointments  in  affection  besides  faults. 
There  are  separations  enough  in  life,  before  we  come 
to  the  kst  great  separation." 

"  Death,"  said  Ida,  her  soft  eyes  filling  with  tears, 
as  leaning  on  her  father's  knees  she  still  looked 
earnestly  into  his  face.  "  Oh!  that  is  solemn  and 
sorrowful,  papa — ^but  no  disappointment—rather  the 
light  and  life  of  hope.  It  is  separation,  you  know, 
but  not  disunion,  because  we  still  pray  with  each 
other,  and  we  love  more  than  ever.  I  was  at  the 
grave  to-day,"  (happy  Ida!  she  knew  but  of  one  grave,) 
"  and  I  watered  the  myrtle,  and  hung  a  circlet  of  roses 
upon  the  white  cross;  so  I  have  still  tliat  little  service 
to  render — and  can  you  doubt  that  he  still  loves  us 
in  Paradise!" 

"  You  speak  bravely  and  truly,  my  child,"  said 
Percy;  "  you  could  then  be  content  to  be  thus  parted 
from  those  you  love— from  me  ?" 

Ilcr  face  was  hidden  on  his  breast,  her  arms  twined 
closely  about  his  neck,  as,  nearly  inarticulate  with 
sudden  weeping,  she  murmured  "  Oh !  no,  no,  no." 

There  was  a  momentary  expression  of  anguish  in  his 
eyes,  but  it  passed  as  quickly  as  it  came,  as,  gently 
disengaging  himself  from  her  embrace,  he  said,  "  God 
keep  my  darling  from  alktrials  that  she  has  not  strength 
to  bear!  Ought  I  not  rather  to  say,  God  strengthen 
her  to  bear  whatever  trial  He  pleases  to  send  P  How- 
ever, I  did  not  mean  to  bring  these  foolish  tears— 
there,  dry  them,  and  think  no  more  of  them — you  see 
it  is  easier  to  say  than  to  do.    Gome,  is  the  sky 


bright  againP"  She  looked  up,  amiling.  "Tliat  is 
right ;  now  listen  attentively,  for  I  have  a  history  to 
teU  yoq." 

Id^  resumed  her  former  posture,  and  her  father 
thus  continued,  speaking  at  first  rapidly,  but  after- 
wards with  more  deliberation ;  **  You  know  I  have 
told  you  before,  that  in  my  youth  I  did  muoh  that  was 
wrong.  I  pleased  myself,  and  thought  only  of  myself, 
and  forgot  God's  service.  But  I  never  tohl  you  how 
it  waa  that  I  began  to  repent."  He  paused  a  moment 
— this  was  a  subject  to  which  he  had  only  once  re- 
ferred, and  the  shame  in  his  daughter's  face  was  even 
keener  than  in  his  own ;  yet  she  drew  closer  to  him, 
and  put  her  hands  intq  his,  as  though  she  feared  it 
might  be  possible  for  him  to  think  that  she  oouhi  feel 
one  instwt's  transitory  impulse  of  condemnation. 
"  IVhen— when  your— your  mother  died,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, "  I  had  a  very  severe  illness;  a  brain  fever. 
I  was  for  several  weeks  in  great  d^ger,  sometimes 
without  consciousness,  oftcner  in  a  state  of  delirium. 
During  the  whole  of  this  time  I  was  sedulously  and 
tenderly  nursed  by  a  frieud  who  scarcely  ever  left  my 
bed-side,  thou^  the  fever  was  supposed  to  be  of  an 
infectious  nature.  His  name  was  Nesfiehl.  He  was  a 
man  of  high  family,  good  fortune,  and  very  eccentric 
character ;  full  of  warm  kind  feeling,  though,  as  you 
^ill  see  from  the  sequel,  destitute  of  principle.  He 
used  to  spend  hour  c^ter  hour  in  trying  to  soothe  and 
relieve  mc;  he  told  me  afterwards  that  I  kept  my 
hands  tightly  clasped  upon  a  small  book  which  no 
persuasion  would  induce  me  to  relinquish — ^it  was  n^y 
wife's — one  of  her  few  English  books,  a  St.  Thomas 
a  Kempis.  Once  when  I  was  asleep  he  took  it  out 
of  my  hands,  and  the  next  time  that  my  delirium 
recurred,  it  came  into  his  head  to  read  aloud  a  portion 
of  tliis  book  and  see  whether  it  would  produce  any 
effect  upon  me.  I  wept,  laid  myself  down  quietly, 
and  listened  like  a  child  —  ah,  how  oft«n  I  had  heard 
it  before!  How  ofr^n,  in  the  cool  night  time,  X  had 
listened  to  her  voice  as  she  read  it  aloud,  sbwly,  and 
with  her  sweet  foreign  accent,  to  the  maid  who  was 
loosening  and  arranging  her  abundant  hair  before  she 
went  to  rest !  She  did  not  guess  that  I  was  hearing ; 
and  I  heard  only  the  music  of  the  accents,  and 
thought  nothing  of  the  words,  which  had,  however, 
hidden  themselves  in  some  shady  nook  of  memory, 
and  now  came  forth  to  move  mo  to  tears.  One  passage 
which  she  had  boon  accustomed  to  read  oftcner  than 
the  rest  came  back  to  me  with  special  force,  and  fixed 
itself  in  my  thought,  so  that,  even  when  my  mind  was 
wandering,  I  used  to  repeat  it  over  and  over  again 
unwcaricdly.  She  had  returned  to  it  so  often  out  of 
her  care  for  the  girl  who  waited  upon  her— an  English- 
woman who  had  suffered  much  sorrow,  and  who  when 
she  first  came  to  us  was  dejected  and  gloomy,  though 
not  afterwards  —  how  could  she  be  in  that  sunshine  ? 
These  were  the  words : — 

" '  There  toill  come  an  hour  when  all  labour  and  trouble 
shall  cease. 

"  '  Poor  and  brief  is  all  that  which  passelh  away  with 
time. 
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i»  Ify  viiisjfari  ;  I  mil  ie  %  rwtard, 

" '  WfH^i  read,  cAaul,  maurHj  hep  silence,  prajf,  wffer 
erouet  manfiUl^  S  life  enerMing  U  wtriky  q/ all  these, 
jfea,  amdgteater  combats, 

" '  Peace  sMl  come  iu  one  day,  which  is  known  unto 
the  Lord,  and  it  shall  be  not  day  nor  nighi  (that  is,  of 
this  present  titne),  but  everlasting  light,  infinite  bright- 
ness, stedfiut  pea^,  and  secure  rest' 

"  WM  siran^h  and  refreshment  U>  the  weary  in 
those  words  1  wJufX  a  trampet-iiote  for  the  slothful ! 
what  a  solemn  organ-strain  for  the  devout !  How  her 
voice  rose,  how  it  kindled,  as  she  read  them !" 

Pe  stopped  suddenly,  and  covered  his  face  for  a 
few  moments.  Rarely,  indeed,  did  he  suffer  such 
agitation  to  be  noticeable.  Ida  was  listening  too 
eagedy  to  weep ;  when  he  paused  she  covered  with 
kisses  the  hand  which  still  rested  between  her  own, 
and  soon  he  turned  to  her  again,  smiled,  and  con- 
tinued his  story  in  a  changed  and  more  self-restrained 
manner. 

"Well,  dearest,  I  began  to  recover,  for  piany 
days  I  lay  on  my  bed,  powerless  as  an  infant,  unable 
to  speak  or  move,  but  with  those  words  ringing  in 
my  eare  like  the  tones  of  a  low  distant  chant  heard  if 
yon  stand  by  the  churchyard-gate  at  the  time  of 
evening  prayer.  I  was  still  outside  the  gate,  but 
I  longed  to  enter,  and  a  new,  living  self-reproach  was 
busier  at  my  heart  than  grief  itself.  The  first  news 
I  heard  when  I  was  able  to  leave  my  room,  was  that 
Nesfield  was  dying  of  the  same  disorder— caught,  so 
it  was  supposed,  in  attendance  upon  me ;  and  I  was 
not  able  to  go  to  him-  What  an  ingrate  I  felt  myself ! " 

"  Ob,  no,  no,  papa  1"  cried  Ida,  "  do  not  use  such 
a  word ;  your  heart  was  with  him,  though  your  body 
could  not  be." 

"My  heart  was  nearly  broken,"  replied  Percy,  "  I 
was  in  utter  despondency.  I  had  no  physical  strength 
to  fight  against  despair,  no  habit  of  faith  or  discipline 
to  enable  me  to  resist  it.  I  was  conscious  of  past 
evil  in  myself,  but  felt  no  courage  to  amend.  I  gave 
myself  up  without  a  struggle.  A  vague  heathen 
notion  of  doom  was  in  my  mind — of  doom  fixed, 
inevitable,  terrible.  I  was  like  one  who  swings 
downward  in  the  grasp  of  some  mighty  torrent,  and 
knows  that  the  abyss  to  which  he  is  hurrying  is  a 
whiiipool,  which  will  crush  him  as  a  child  crushes  a 
shell  between  its  fingers.  A  hundred  hands  are 
stretched  out  to  help  him,  but  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness is  upon  the  heavens,  and  he  cannot  see  one  of 
them.  A  hundred  voices  cry  to  him,  but  the  roar  of 
the  water  is  in  his  ears,  and  he  hears  no  other  sound. 
Then  there  comes  into  the  sky  one  little  star,  pale 
and  tender,  and  by  its  twinkling  light  he  sees  the 
rope  on  the  surface  of  the  waves,  grasps  it,  and  is 
drawn  to  shore.  It  was  the  little  star  that  saved  him. 
They  brought  gou  to  me,  my  Ida :  when  they  feared 
that  I  was  sinking  into  that  worst  kind  of  madness, 
to  which  speech  and  motion  are  impossible,  and  life  is 
nothing  but  a  dreary  stupor,  they  brought  my  little 
star  to  me.    The  first  pressure  of  your  tiny,  aimless 


fingers  upon  my  cheek— the  first  look  into  your 
dreamy,  innocent,  blue  eyes — her  eyes — and  I  was 
saved.  I  wept  freely,  and  after  that  tjiere  was  no 
fear  of  madness,  for  I  felt  that  there  was  something 
to  live  for." 

Ida's  face  was  hidden  in  his  lap,  and  she  wept 
unrestrainedly.  "  Oh,  what  happiness  !"  murmured 
she,  as  soon  as  she  could  speaL  "  And  I  was  thinking, 
all  the  while,  what  a  burden  I  must  have  been 
to  yon  1" 

Her  father  smiled  in  silence,  and  after  a  moment, 
continued — "As  soon  as  it  ^as  practicable,  I  went  to 
Nesfiehl,  and  had  the  happiness  of  finding  liim  out  of 
danger,  though  as  feeble  as  I  had  myself  so  lately 
been.  I  need  scarcely  tell  you,  that  I  did  not  leave 
him  till  he  was  completely  recovered.  One  day  he 
placed  a  sealed  letter  in  my  hand,  desiring  me  to  keep 
it,  and  open  it  in  case  of  hjs  death.  He  seemed  about 
to  say  more,  but  checked  himself,  and  merely  added, 
that  it  had  weighed  much  on  his  mind  in  the  inter- 
vals of  his  delirium,  that  he  had  not  abready  taken 
this  step ;  but  now,  he  was  relieved,  for  that  he  could 
trust  implicitly  to  me,  to  act  on  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  paper.  I  pledged  my  word  to  him,  and 
no  more  passed  between  us.  When  he  was  quite 
well,  I  offered  to  return  it  to  him,  but  he  refused  to 
receive  it.  "Keep  it,"  said  he;  "perhaps  if  I  die 
twenty  years  hence  it  will  be  as  necessary  as  it  is 
now."  About  a  year  after  this  he  asked  my  services 
as  second  in  a  duel.  I  acceded  so  long  as  there  was 
hope  of  reconciling  the  combatants,  but  when  I  found 
this  to  be  quite  impracticable,  I  declined  to  act  any 
further  with  him.  He  was  bitterly  offended.  It  was 
a  hard  trial  to  me— but  imagine  how  grateful  I  felt  for 
being  permitted  so  soon  to  make  a  sacrifice— so  early 
in  my  penitence  to  be  able  to  make  some  little  atone- 
ment for  past  self-indulgence !  Nevertheless,  it  was 
a  great  grief  to  me.  I  tried  to  obtain  his  forgiveness 
in  every  possible  way,  but  in  vain.  He  would  not 
see  me ;  he  returned  my  letters  unopened,  and  we 
have  never  met  since ! " 

"Ah,  papa!"  cxchumed  Ida,  "what  a  hard-hearted, 
cruel  man  I  And  yet  he  nursed  yon  so  tenderly, 
I  must  love  him  1  How  could  he  be  at  once  so  bad 
and  so  good?" 

"  My  child,  he  was  without  the  principle  of  obe- 
dience to  God's  kw,"  replied  Percy ;  "  all  that  he  did 
was  from  feeling ;  and  so  when  the  angry  impulse  was 
stronger  than  the  kind  impulse,  he  yielded  to  it 
at  once." 

"Papa,  I  could  understand  that  quite  well  in  a 
heathen,"  said  Ida,  "  but  it  seems  so  unnatural  for  a 
Christian  to  live  by  impulse.  Was  he  a  Christian  ?" 
she  added,  with  a  wondering,  puzzled  expression. 

"  We  will  not  judge  him,"  said  Percy,  solemnly ; 
"  He  is  in  God*s  hands.    He  is  dead." 

"Dead!"  repeated  Ida,  with  a  look  of  terror, 
clasping  her  trembling  hands. 

"  Even  so,"  returned  her  father,  "  he  died  quite 
suddenly ;  a  fit  seized  him  while  out  hunting — he  was 
brought  home  and  died  the  next  morning.    He  was 
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perfectly  insensibie  till  the  veiy  moment  of  deaths 
when  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  with  great  effort  pro- 
nounced my  name  twice.  I  trust  it  was  an  emotion 
of  forgireness.  One  of  the  persons  who  was  present, 
and  who  happened  to  be  a  mutual  Mend,  communi- 
cated immediately  with  me.  I  received  the  intelli- 
gence a  week  ago,  and,  of  course,  I  then  opened  the 
letter,  which  I  have  now  had  in  my  possession  seven- 
teen years. 

"And  it  contained '*  exdaimed  Ida, breathlessly. 

"A  very  few  words,  but  of  astonishing  import — I 
have  it  here ;"  he  took  the  paper  from  his  pocket,  and 
read  what  follows : — " '  If  I  should  die,  I  desire  your 
protection  for  my  wife  and  child,  now  resident  at  the 

convent  of  Santa  P^,  near ,  under  the  name  of 

Gordon.  Their  existence  is  known  to  no  living  being 
but  myself,  nor  wiU  it  be  revealed  till  my  death. — 
James  Nesfield."  This  was  all  The  letter  which 
brought  the  news  of  his  death  contained  no  allusion 
whatever  to  his  marriage,  but  speaks  of  a  cousin  in 
England  as  his  next  heir.  It  aJso  informs  me  that 
among  his  effects  was  found  a  sealed  box,  with  these 
words  written  upon  the  lid,  '  To  be  bumed  m  cote  of 
my  decease*  A  pencil  had  been  afterwards  drawn 
across  this  inscription,  and  my  name  written  below, 
also  in  pencil — apparently  this  was  one  of  his  last 
acts.  A  very  sdenm  duty  devolves  upon  me,  and  one 
which  I  am  of  course  bound  in  a  specud  and  most  im- 
pressive manner  to  execute.  I  must  endeavour  to 
find  this  unhappy  lady  and  her  child  if  alive,  or  to 
procure  sufficient  evidence  of  their  death.  They  are 
given  into  my  charge  as  it  were  from  the  grave,  and 
I  dare  not  neglect  for  a  moment  the  task  thus  im- 
posed. Of  course,  my  first  step  must  be  to  visit  the 
convent — ^it  is  in  Syria — and  to  learn  all  that  I  can  on 
the  spot.  Afterwards  I  must  proceed  to  Delhi,  where 
my  friend  died,  and  open  the  box,  which  has  been 
kept  untouched  till  my  orders  are  received  concerning 
it,  and  in  which  I  hope  to  find  the  certificate  of  the 
marriage." 

Ida  listened  with  the  deepest  interest.  "  And  why 
was  the  marriage  kept  secret  ?"  inquired  she. 

"I  fear,  from  motives  of  pride ;  but,  of  course,  this 
can  only  be  conjecture,"  replied  Percy  hcsitatkgly, 
and  looking  at  her  with  an  expression  of  inquiry. 

Ida  mused  a  little,  and  then  looked  up  at  her  father. 
"And  when  do  we  set  off?"  asked  she. 

Poor  Ida !  What  a  child  she  still  was !  All  that 
careful  and  tender  preparation — aU  that  elaborate  pre- 
lude of  supposititious  sorrows — it  had  just  gone  for 
nothing  1  It  never  occurred  to  her  that  her  father 
had  been  trying  to  break  to  her,  as  cautiously  as  he 
could,  a  piece  of  sorrowful  news ;  that  he  had  not 
been  working  upon  her  feelings  without  cause,  but  in 
order  to  soften  if  possible  the  blow  which  he  was 
about  to  inflict.  This  could  not  have  escaped  a 
Woman— one  whose  education  had  advanced  even  a 
little  way  under  that  stem  preceptor.  Life — ^but  Ida 
was  a  Child.  In  the  interest  of  the  story,  she  had  lost 
all  recollections  of  its  purpose,  and  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  preceded  it.    Childhood  is  supposed  to 


lose  much  suffering  because  it  antidpttes  none;  did 
those  who  thus  judge  ever  tiiink  of  the  cruelty]  and 
bitter  suddenness  of  a  new  and  unimagined  grief  P 

"  My  dearest  child,"  said  Percy,  with  the  quiet  and 
tender  firmness  habitual  to  him,  and  from  which  there 
was  no  appeal,  "  I  cannot  take  you  with  me." 

Ida  started ;  the  idea  of  resistance^  even  of  the  le- 
sistanoe  of  supplication,  never  once  occurred  to  her, 
but  it  was  very  hard  to  bear.  Yet,  with  her  whole 
heart  full  of  sympathy,  love,  and  obedience,  how  could 
she  once  think  of  herself?  It  was  of  her  father  she 
had  been  thinking,  for  him  she  had  been  feeling,  and 
she  could  not  change  in  a  moment  to  self-indulgence 
and  self-pity :  her  impulse  was  to  crush  by  a  quick 
effort  every  thought  that  oould  add  to  his  pain,  to 
conquer  her  own  emotion,  as  it  were  by  violence,  for 
his  sake.  She  would  not  let  him  see  that  it  grieved 
her — ^she  would  put  a  cheerful  face  upon  her  misery ; 
this  was  a  holy  deception.  So  she  looked  up  at  him, 
with  eyes  straining  to  keep  themselves  free  from 
tears,  white  cheeks,  and  lips  quivering  with  a  painful 
smile,  and  asked  gently,  "And  where  am  I  to 
goP" 

**  You  will  be  at  Evelyn  Manor,  my  love,"  replied 
her  father ;  "  your  aunt  Melissa  has  kindly  promised 
to  take  charge  of  you  during  my  absence.  I  hope  to 
return  before  that  eighteenth  birthday  of  yours,  to 
'  which  we  have  been  looking  forward  so  long,  when 
the  whole  family  is  once  more  to  assemble  at  Evelyn. 
I  shall  write  to  you  very  often." 

Ida  drew  her  breath  with  a  quick,  sobbing  sound, 
but  was  silent.  Mrs.  Chester  approached  and  put 
her  arm  round  her  waist.  "  My  dear  Mrs.  Chester," 
said  Percy,  "you  will  not,  I  am  sUre,  refuse  to  ac- 
company Ida.  It  would  be  so  hard  for  her,"  he  added, 
dropping  his  voice,  "to  go  at  once  among  strangers. 
I  am  sure  I  may  reckon  upon  you  in  this  P" 

Madehne  coloured  violently,  and  her  manner  ex- 
pressed a  singukr  hesitation.  "  I  am  so  unused  to 
society,"  said  she;  but  a  look  at  the  wan  trembling 
Ida  overcame  her  reluctance.  "  I  will  go ;  yes,  I  will 
go,"  she  added ;  "  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  live  in 
retirement,  and  when  you  return,  I  must  come  home 
before  the  family  party  assembles."  She  spoke  I 
abruptly  and  with  much  agitation. 

"You  shall  do  exactly  as  you  please,"  answered  | 
Percy  with  some  surprise ;  "  I  am  sorry  to  urge  upon  | 
you  a  step  from  which  you  I4>pear  to  shrink,  but ^"    \ 

Mrs.  Chester  raised  her  hand,  as  if  deprecating  | 
further  discussion  of  the  subject.  "  It  is  enough,"  ' 
said  she,  almost  sternly,  "  I  will  go." 

Percy  turned  to  his  daughter,  and  folded  her  silently 
m  his  arms.  She  shook  from  head  to  foot  "  When  P" 
said  she  hastily,  she  could  articukte  no  more.  "  God 
bless  my  darling  child ! "  was  his  solemn  answer.  She 
dropped  upon  her  knees,  and  once  more  those  dear 
hands  were  laid  gently  upon  her  head,  once  more  was 
she  cUsped  in  those  venerated  arms  and  held  to  that 
loving  heart,  and — he  was  gone !  Madeline  led  her 
to  her  room,  and  wisely  judged  it  best  to  leave  her 
for  a  little  while  alone.    As  she  descended  the  stairs, 
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she  saw  Feroy  in  the  hall;  he  bedunied  to  her»  and 
when  she  came  to  him,  said  hurriediy*- 

''  I  am  a  coward ;  I  despise  my  own  weakness,  bat 
cannot  oonqner  it.  I  caMMot  tell  her — ^perhaps,  too, 
it  is  not  necessary  yet.  But,  Mrs.  Chester,  you  must 
pledge  me  your  word  not  to  leave  her.  I  have  reason 
to  belieye  that  I  carry  within  me  the  seeds  of  a  mortal 
disease :  it  will,  most  probably,  be  long  before  it  makes 
itself  I4)parent ;  but  it  is  possible  that — that— it  may 
be  necessary  to  write  to  her  and  inform  her  of  it. 
Tou  are  to  her  almost  a  mother ;  she  is  a  tender  child ; 
I  cannot  leave  her,  even  though  it  is  my  duty  to  do  so, 
miless  I  know  that  you  will  be  with  her.  Will  you 
give  me  your  word  to  remain  with  her  till  I  return — 
or,  if  God  so  will  it,  till  I  die  ?  You  understand  me ; 
will  you  pledge  your  word  for  this  ?" 
'  His  manner  was  almost  fierce  in  the  impetuosity  of 
its  earnestness,  and  he  had  taken  both  Madeline's 
hands  in  his  own,  and  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  agi- 
tated face.  «  I  will,"  said  she,  faintly ;  "  I  do.  What 
am  I  that  I  should  refuse  any  sacrifice  for  AerF  But 
God  preserve  you  to  her !" 

Percy  wrung  her  hands  warmly,  and  adding  a  few 
hasty  words  about  avoiding  the  pain  of  a  farewell 
interview,  left  her. 

Madeline  was  perfectly  calm  when  she  joined  Ida 
an  hour  afterwards,  and  they  passed  the  first  part  of 
the  night  in  prayer  and  weeping.  Towards  morning 
the  exhausted  girl  fell  asleep,  and  her  friend  watched 
by  her  side ;  all  was  still,  save  for  the  uneasy  breathing 
of  the  alumberer  who  ky  on  the  bed,  her  head  pillowed 
on  her  arm,  and  the  tears  still  undried  upon  her  burn- 
ing cheek.  The  gray  light  of  dawn  was  beginning  to 
spread  its  pale,  cold  tints  over  the  room.  Madeline 
went  to  the  window;  it  was  a  cloudy  morning,  and  a 
fog  lay  heavy  upon  the  distant  sea,  the  foliage  of  the 
trees  was  all  uncurled  by  damp,  the  earth  looked  black, 
and  the  grass  sent  up  a  white  steam.  Before  the 
door  a  servant  was  holding  a  horse,  and  in  another 
moment  Percy  came  forth.  He  looked  neither  right 
nor  left,  up  nor  down,  but  straight  before  him ;  his 
step  was  quick  and  firm ;  he  sprang  on  his  horse, 
touched  its  shoulder  with  the  whip,  and,  without  a 
word  to  the  bowing  groom,  rode  off  at  speed.  Made- 
line looked  involuntiuily  towards  the  bed.  Ida  had 
changed  her  position,  and  there  was  a  lovely  snule  on 
her  &ce,  as  though  her  dream  was  a  happy  one.  She 
turned  and  softly  kissed  the  pillow,  then  crossed  her 
hands  over  her  bosom,  and  murmured,  still  sleeping, 
between  her  smiling  lips,  "  Peace,  peace !"  It  is  an 
angel  who  guides ! 

**  Now  at  thy  pleMure  rMm,' wQd  heart, 
In  dr«ams  o'er  sea  and  land ; 
I  bid  tbee  at  no  shadows  start : 
The  Upholder  is  at  hand.". 


NATURE  AND  USES  OP  FIRE. 

WmisT  sitting  near  a  bkzing  fire,  listening  to  the 

storm  without,  and  thinking  of  the  sailor  on  the 

tossed  waves  of  the  North  Sea,  or  of  the  Laplander 

cowering  in  his  hut  of  snow,  we  are  fully  prepared  to 


appreciate  the  comforts  which^r^  bestows  upon  men. 
At  such  a  time  the  imagination  could  present  few 
ideas  more  terrible  than  the  supposition  of  a  world 
without  fire, — ^unless  indeed  the  earth  be  supposed  to 
be  one  vast  garden  of  Eden,  in  which  storm,  snow, 
and  ice  were  strangers. 

There  are  some  aids  to  human  happiness,  which  have 
for  so  many  ages  shed  gladness  upon  all  nations,  that 
we  really  cannot  imagine  the  world  to  have  ever  wanted 
them ;  whilst  in  respect  to  others  we  can  picture  to 
ourselves  a  period  of  deprivation,  though  hi  beyond 
all  memory.  Thus,  we  can  sit  down  in  our  hbraries 
and  speculate  on  a  world  teithout  booti — ^when  not  a 
single  volume  of  the  vast  host  of  octavos,  quartos, 
and  folios  which  now  salute  us,  existed.  A  most  ugly 
condition  of  things,  of  course,  when  ink  was  unknown 
and  pens  a  mystery,  but  very  conceivable  of  the  days 
when  Adam  was  young,  and  Cain  and  Abel  in 
their  infancy.  We  feel  convinced  there  was  a  period 
when  ships,  steam-boats,  railways,  and  bude-lighta 
were  unknown;  and 'when  even  the  tailor  and  shoe- 
maker were  very  different  beings  from  their  successors 
in  Regent-street.  But  how  different  are  our  notions 
with  respect  to  fire  1  That  seems  coeval  with  the  earth 
itself;  and  the  idea  that  it  was  discovered  scarcely 
ever  enters  our  minds.  We  therefore  never  inquire 
respecting  the  year,  day,  and  hour  in  which  fire  was 
first  made  the  property  of  the  human  race.  When, 
however,  we  bc^in  to  reflect  on  the  matter,  we  feel 
that  in  all  probability  fire  was  discovered ;  for  it  seems 
too  much  to  assume  that  the  first  man  found  it  pro* 
vided  for  him  in  that  mysterious  home  assigned  him 
by  his  Maker.  But,  if  not  so  prepared,  it  must  quickly 
have  been  discovered ;  as  we  soon  read,  in  the  most 
ancient  history  of  human  progress,  that  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Cain  was  a  skilful  metallurgist  :*  an 
art  which  must  have  required  a  knowledge  and  an 
application  of  fire— indeed  it  was  impossible  to  possess 
iron  without  the  use  of  fire.  But  how  was  the  dis- 
covery made  P  and  by  whom  f  These  are  questions 
which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  answer,  simply  because 
we  cannot;  (how  truly  unassuming !)  but  we  are  not 
surprised  that  the  ancients  escaped  from  the  difficulty 
by  supposing  that  it  was  brought  directly  from  heaven. 
Thus  arose  the  fable  of  Prometheus,  which  ^chylus, 
the  grandest  of  the  Grecian  tragedians,  has  expanded 
with  all  the  nmjesty  and  sublimity  of  the  heroic  drama 
in  the  Prometheus  Yinctus.  Some  may  deem  this 
fable  unworthy  the  attention  of  reasonable  men,  who 
see  little  in  the  idea  of  a  man  bringing  fire  from 
heaven  concealed  in  a  cane,  to  excite  admiration. 
Perhaps  ^schylus  supposed  he  was  doing  something 
sublime  when  he  represented  his  hero  Prometheus  as 
bringing  the  mysterious  fluid  from  the  homes  of  the 
gods;  and  it  certainly  shows  that  the  ancients 
imagined  fire  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  mankind 
by  the  Divinity.  This  notion,  of  course,  supposes 
that  the  discovery  was  not  the  result  of  human  labour 
or  wisdom ;  but  the  fable  may  also  be  supposed  to 


(1)  Gen.  ir.  22.    "  Tubal  Cain,  an  instructor  of  every  artificer 
to  brass  and  tfron." 
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intinuUfl  thai  the  knowledge  of  thia  wonderfol  ngent 
dawned  upon  man  from  one  of  those  singular  events 
oalled  acdd&nkt  which  may  often  truly  be  deemed  to 
come  from  God.  Let  us  therefore  admit  that  fire 
was  the  result  of  an  acA'dW,— so  men  will  call  such 
events, — ^and  leave  all  further  speculation  on  its  origin, 
to  oonsider  the  nature  and  uses  of  so  universal  an  agent. 

The  nature  of  fire !  *«  What  a  profitless  subject  I" 
some  may  exclaim,  whilst  they  suggest  that  an  in- 
quiry into  all  the  words  spoken  by  a  mummy  three 
thousand  years  ago  would  be  quite  as  rational  a  pur- 
suit. Some  readers  will,  on  the  oontraiy,  smile  at 
the  facility  of  our  attempt ;  seeing  nothing  mysterious 
in  the  element  which  excited  the  marvels  of  the 
ancients,  and  led  men  to  become  the  worshippers  of 
fire.  What,  then,  is  this  element  P  Is  it  a  simple  or  a 
pompound  body  P  a  mysterious  incomprehensible  fluid, 
or  a  thing  wliich  we  can  weigh  and  examine  like  any 
common  substance  P  Had  such  questions  been  pro- 
posed to  the  ancient  Persians,  their  answers  wouhl 
doubtless  have  referred  us  to  the  world  of  mysteries 
and  marvels  for  its  origin,  and  we  should  liave  been 
answered  with  mystic  hymns  in  praise  of  the  inscrut- 
able element,  instead  of  explanations  and  reasonings. 
But  Nature  has  in  these  latter  ages  opened  the  long 
hidden  magazines  of  her  deep  treasuries,  and  revealed 
to  men  the  things  which  have  been  veiled  for  a  thou- 
sand ages.  Thus  we  can  now  really  answer  the 
question.  What  is  fire  P  It  is  not  a  simple  fluid,  as  we 
may  be  inclined  to  suppose,  when  observing  the 
burning  of  a  piece  of  coal  or  wood :  for  fire  is  really 
a  compound  substance,  being  produoed  by  three  totally 
distinct  elements,  the  union  of  which  is  called  flame 
or  fire.  Thus,  when  a  candle  is  burning,  the  flame 
arises  from  an  union  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
neither  of  which  would  by  itself  produce  fire.  Hy- 
drogen will  extinguish  flame,  for  no  sooner  is  a  blaring 
substance  plunged  into  this  gas  than  it  goes  out ;  on 
the  other  hand,  oxygen  iupporia  combustion,  ignited 
bodies  burning  with  great  brilliancy  in  it.  Let,  how- 
ever, the  two  gases  be  tmited,  and  then  the  one 
which  destroys  flame,  and  the  other  which  refuses  to 
bum  by  itself,  unite  their  singular  agencies  to  waJke 
flame.  So  intense  is  the  heat  produced  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  two  fluids,  that  not  only  metals,  but 
the  hardest  rocks,  are  melted  with  rapidity ;  and  the 
astonished  spectator  sees  flint  and  sapphire  melted 
into  ghiss,  whilst  even  the  diamond  disappears  before 
the  intense  glow.  Such  are  the  effects  produced  by 
the  operation  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe. 

One  fact  which  here  deserves  remark  is,  that  these 
same  two  gases,  which  thus  produce  such  heat,  do  also 
form  water.  That  this  fluid  and  fire  should  be  com- 
posed of  the  same  two  elements,  must  be  surprising 
to  all  who  look  at  the  vast  difference  between  a  foun- 
tain of  water  and  a  jet  of  fire ;  and  few  would  at  first 
suppose  that  the  bubbling  brook  which  flows  by 
the  viUage  lane,  is  formed  from  the  same  invisible 
substances  which,  when  properly  combined,  produce 
the  destructive  element  which  burnt  down  great 
part  of  the  metropolis  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 


Yet  nothing  oan  be  more  true,  than  that  wat«r  and 
fire  are  formed  of  the  same  gases,  [oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  How  wonderful  are  the  influences  which 
thus  combine  to  effect  such  opposite  results,  when 
we  see  on  the  one  hand  water,  and  on  the  other  flre, 
produced  by  the  same  gases!  Thus  it  is  that  ex- 
tremes meet  in  nature ;  and  the  ocean  itself  is  united 
to  flame,  whioh  seems  to  the  common  eye  so  totally 
unconnected  with  the  element  filling  up  the  basins  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

How  forcibly  do  such  £»ots  prove  the  inability  of 
the  unaided  senses  to  detect  the  mysteries  of  the 
physical  universe,  or  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the 
most  common  fact !  The  mind  with  its  powers  must 
be  called  in  to  correct  the  misjudgments  of  the  eye, 
and  prevent  our  keenest  senses  from  betraying  us 
into  delusions.  For  ages  man  believed  that  water 
was  a  simple  substance,  but  science  at  last  revealed 
to  her  patient  scholara  the  fact,  that  the  far  spreading 
ooeans,  and  the  streams  whioh  traverse  continents, 
are  but  combinations  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas. 
How  sturdily  did  not  the  senses  contend  for  the  sun's 
motion  round  the  earth ;  and  how  positive  are  these 
pragmatioal  senses  still,  in  matters  placed  beyond 
their  grasp !  The  study  of  natural  effects,  therdbre, 
tends  to  show  the  unsoundness  of  the  common  remark, 
that  *' seeing  is  believing.'*  No  doubt  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  this  venerable  motto  is  strictly  true, 
and  in  all  such  cases,  woe  to  the  man  who  despises 
it  1  but  there  is  also  a  region  of  facts  and  causes 
with  which  the  proverb  has  no  concern  at  all — ^that 
is,  in  the  uiual  acceptation  of  the  above  wise  saw :  for 
it  may  be  said  that  all  things  believed  arc  teeus  and 
seen  by  the  mind,  whioh  has  an  eye  keener  than  that 
of  the  body.  How  much  more,  for  instance,  does  tlie 
scientific  man  see  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  than  the 
untaught  1  though  the  latter  may  fancy  he  ua  as 
much  as  the  former.  But  the  one  has  two  modes  of 
seeing,  by  the  senses  and  the  intellect ;  whilst  the 
other  has  but  one. 

Those  who  wish  to  test  the  relation  between  fire 
and  water,  may  easily  do  so  by  the  following  cheap 
and  simple  process : — put  some  water  into  a  bottle, 
and  also  some  iron  filings ;  in  a  short  time  the  iron 
will  separate  the  water  into  its  two  elements,  by 
attracting  the  oxygen  to  itself,  and  setting  free  the 
hydrogen.  As  this  latter  escapes  from  the  bottle 
through  a  small  tube  fixed  in  the  cork,  it  will  take 
fire,  if  a  candle  or  match  be  applied  to  the  escaping 
gas.  Thus  fire  may  be  produced  from  water.  If  a 
little  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  the  water,  this  will 
cause  the  hydrogen  to  form  with  rapidity,  and  tend 
to  the  more  complete  success  of  the  experiment. 

Having  now  explained  the  nature  of  flame,  as  a 
compound  and  visible  fluid,  produced  from  the  union 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  and  having  also  stated 
its  close  rehitionship  to  water,  we  must  proceed  to 
notice  the  various  uses  and  effects  of  this  substance. 
Two  distinct  uses  must  at  once  be  suggested  to  the 
reader,  who  may  regard  flame  either  as  a  li^hi  or  a 
furnace — as  contributing  to  the  security  of  populous 
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citiei^  mi  th^  oeoifoH  of  our  dweUingPj  by  pyoducing 
a  species  of  artifinial  di^ ;  or  as  siding  tlie  operations 
of  tlie  nieebsiufi  at  a  tlioqsand  forges. 

Let  us  first  ?iew  it  as  %  li^ki.  If  a  person  vished 
to  see  some  ^npiessive  illustration  of  the  great  results 
produced  on  society  by  pfyiuml  means  wisely  em- 
ployed, he  oouid  not  take  a  better  lesson  than  the 
crowded  streets  of  London  would  afford  in  some  dark 
night  during  winter.  Dark,  we  mean,  as  far  as  nature 
is  oonoemed,  for  amidst  the  bhize  of  Ught  which  pours 
from  almost  oountless  hunps,  all  thoughts  of  gloom 
are  banished.  What  is  the  morsl  effect  of  this  P  In 
the  first  phuM,  the  business  of  life  is  earned  on  with 
au  advantage  and  safety  uearly  equal  to  the  facilities 
afforded  by  daylight.  Thus  the  wealth  of  the  nation, 
and  the  prosperity  of  tens  of  thousands,  are  increased 
by  so  simple  an  agent  us  %  mass  of  flame  dispersed 
through  miles  of  pipes,  and  escaping]  through  myriads 
of  little  burners.  Perhaps  some  speculative  reader 
may  here  exclaim,  '*  Ay,  yery  true  all  this ;  but  see  how 
terribly  mercenary  this  makes  us ;  what  facilities  are 
hereby  created  for  that  ceaseless  whirl  of  competition 
which  leaves  man  no  rest  between  the  cradle  and  the 
grave !  *'  But  does  not  this  kind  of  objection  apply  to 
every  advance  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  to  every  im- 
provement which  adds  to  human  power,  or  diffuses 
human  intelligence  P  AU  the  progress  in  machiuery, 
navigation,  chemistry,  and  printing  itself,  might  be 
attacked  by  any  person  who  has  aD^  eye  for  the  evils 
only  of  life.  What  increased  eioitement  and  compe- 
tition did  not  the  discovery  of  America  occasion! 
What  struggles  have  been  produced  and  are  yot  to  be 
prodoeed  by  printing !  But  who  wishes  there  had 
been  no  Columbus,  or  no  William  Gaxton  P  Let  us 
rather  admire  the  vast  effects  which  mind,  acting 
upou  matter,  produces  in  the  moral  and  political 
world.  In  contemplating,  therefore,  the  gas-lights 
which  banish  darkness  from  great  cities,  wo  shali  be 
wise  if  we  reflect  on  the  influence  exercised  over  the 
destinies  of  society  by  the  application  of  flame  to  the 
lighting  of  our  towns  and  houses. 

The  moralist,  also,  may  see  much  here  to  engage 
his  thoughts,  for  these  silent  burning  lights  are  aiding 
his  labours  by  preventing  the  crimes  to  which  darkness 
offers  a  temptation.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  this 
read  the  acoounts  of  the  state  of  things  in  London 
in  old  times,  when  the  link-boy  was  necessary  to 
enable  the  passenger  to  track  his  path  through  the 
dark  streets,  at  the  comers  of  whk^  desperate  foot- 
pads lurked  for  the  approach  of  some  passenger  whom 
business  or  pleasure  had  forced  out.  Such  times 
were  the  golden  ages  of  burglars,  wlio  did  nearly  as 
they  pleased  during  the  period  between  sunset  and 
sunrise.  Who  now  fears  lest  he  should  be  knocked 
down  and  deliberately  robbed  and  beaten  in  Cheap- 
side,  Fleet-street,  or  the  Strand,  even  if  he  should  be 
out  hours  after  sunset  P  Now,  this  change  in  the 
social  state  has  not  arisen  simply  from  alterations  in 
police  arrangements,  but  from  the  additional  security 
given  to  persons  and  property  by  a  well-lighted  city. 
The  men  who  first  observed  the  burning  of  the  gas- 


jets  in  a  coal  nunc,  little  suspected  the'moral  import- 
anee  which  that  very  species  of  flame  would  exercise 
in  subsequent  ages.  Perhaps  even  Mr.  Murdoch, 
who  first  drew  public  attention  to  the  use  of  gas  in 
lighting  towns,  did  not  anticipate  the  importance  to 
which  his  improvement  would  so  rapidly  rise.  In 
the  year  1792,  he  erected  a  small  gasometer  for  use 
on  his  own  premises ;  ten  years  after,  the  populatio|i 
of  Birmingham  poured  out  in  thousands  to  witness 
his  brilliant  illumination  at  Soho,  when  peace  was 
prochiiroed ;  but  in  the  year  1849  the  brilliant  lights 
are  familiar  to  all  inhabitants  in  our  seoond  and  third 
class  towns.  Such  is  one  aspect  in  which  fire  or 
flame  may  be  viewed,  as  the  producer  of  light,  and 
the  creator  of  numberless  aids  to  civilization. 

Another  series  of  advantages  derived  by  mankind 
from  fire  must  be  looked  for  in  the  furnaces,  which 
render  such  powerful  aids  to  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures. Prom  the  first  rude  forge  worked  by  the  half 
civilized  artisan  of  ancient  times,  to  the  present  elabo- 
rate machinery  of  the  modem  foundry,  we  msy  trace 
a  succession  of  infiuentiol  agencies,  called  into  being  by 
fire  alone.  The  high  triumphs  of  the  steam-engine 
owe  their  beginnings  to  the  combustion  of  two  gases ; 
and  from  the  workings  of  fire  have  sprung  half  the 
arts  which  luive  shed  a  spbndour  over  human  life. 

Wlicthcr  we  consider  the  savage  of  the  South  Sea 
islands,  hollowing  out  by  fire  the  trunk  of  an  ancient 
tree  for  a  canoe,  or  the  disciplined  shipwright  of 
Europe,  calling  to  his  aid  the  fumaces  of  Portsmouth 
or  Cronstadt,  we  shall  see  diversified  illustrations  of 
fire  in  its  action  as  the  helper  of  human  skill.  After 
a  survey  of  these  influences,  effected  by  thi^  prome- 
thean fiuid,  we  must  not  foil  to  remember,  that  the 
union  of  two  gases  b  the  cause  of  so  mighty  a  power. 
Thus  from  two  invisible  forms  of  nature  one  sensible 
power  is  drawn,  which  has  had  more  effect  on  the  pro- 
gress of  physical  science  than  any  other  element. 

To  discuss  the  effects  produced  by  the  internal  fire, 
which  in  all  probability  is  operating  every  moment 
beneath  the  crust  of  the  globe,  would  lead  us  far 
beyond  the  limits  prescribed  to  an  article.  We  hear 
the  powers  of  this  agent  in  the  roar  of  the  earthquake, 
and  see  its  energies  in  the  volcanic  emptions  of  a 
Hecla  or  an  Etna;  but  a  detailed  account  of  such  vast 
dynamical  workings  must  not  be  attempted  in  this 
place.  Having  therefore  confined  our  observations  to 
the  nature  of  fire,  and  its  general  ejects  on  arts  and 
civilization,  we  here  close  these  brief  remarks,  remem- 
bering that  if  a  great  book  is  a  great  evil,  a  long 
article  may  also  be  amongst  the  "calamities"  of 
readers,  if  not  of  "  authors."  W.  D. 


WORDS  FOB  HANDEL'S  "HARMONIOUS 
BLACKSMITH." 


Slowly  stealing,  see  the  shadowi  ever  lengthening  as 

they  fall, 
Till  the  melancholy  midnight  spreads  her  mantle  over  all 
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Over  all,  but  that  bright  region,  low  down  in  the  western 

aky, 
Where  the  san-god's  smile  hath  kindled  golden  hopes 

that  will  not  die. 


Glowing  with  a  burnished  brightness,  stead&st  through 

the  gloomy  night ; 
That  one  tract  of  heaven  renuuneth,  waiting  for  the 

morning  light 

IT. 

Surely  eomes  the  morrow's  dawning;  surely  eomes  the 

8un-god*8  smile : 
To  the  darkened  soul  light  cometh,  wait  we  but  a  little 

while. 

♦— 

PUTTS  AND  PUFFING, 

BY  MBS.  WHITE. 
*'  Promlcing  is  the  very  air  of  the  time ;  it  opens  the  eyes  of 
expectation."— Shakspbabb. 

Whebe  can  we  find  a  livelier  satire  upon  the  arti- 
ficialness  of  society  in  the  present  day,  and  the 
credulity  of  mankind  generally,  than  is  famished  by 
a  glance  at  the  advertising  columns  of  the  news- 
papers, the  wrappers  of  periodicals,  and  the  superficies 
of  omnibuses  and  perambulating  vans  P  There  all  the 
arts  by  which  perscmal  as  well  as  social  appearances 
are  maintained,  are  daily  spread  before  us  —  the 
paints  and  pigments  with  which  "the  picture  of 
Old  Adam"  is  "  new  apparelled, "  as  well  as  the 
other  aids  to  pretension,  which  the  desire  to  appear 
other  than  we  are  is  constantly  bringing  forth. 
Quackery,  no  longer  confined  to  mountebanks  and 
medical  empirics,  has  grown  bold,  and  every  where 
vaunts  its  ready  made  delusions;  depilatories,  hair 
dyes,  bloom  of  roses,  invisible  perukes,  artificial  teeth 
"  to  rival  nature,"  and  Kalydor  bestowing  youthful 
freshness  to  the  remotest  period  of  old  age  —  appear 
side  by  side  with  the  last  "perfect  substitute  for 
silver,"  "furniture  on  hire,"  and  "every  requisite 
(glass,  plate,  &c.)  for  giving  parties  in  the  first  style 
of  fashion  lent  by  the  night."  Who  can  be  sure  of 
his  neighbour's  circumstances,  anymore  than  his  teeth 
and  hair?  Do  we  know  our  own  acquaintances? 
May  not  some  one  or  other  of  them  walk  about, 
realised  renovations  of  Messrs.  Ross,  Delcroix,  and 
Le  Dray?  amalgamations  of  Gowland's  Lotion, 
undetectablewigs,  becoming  spectacles,  and  false  teeth, 
laced  and  padded  in  the  "  patent  Orthospinalis,"  or 
dependent  on  the  "  chest  expander"  for  their  confi- 
guration? 0  tempora  !  0  mores  f  who  is  safe  ?  There 
must  be  purchasers  for  these  wares,  as  well  as  ven- 
ders ;  and  if  their  sale  but  pay  the  expense  of  puffing, 
how  many  "disguised  cheaters"  " as  full  of  cozenage 
as  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye,"  masque  it 
at  prayers,  and  promenade,  and  parties  daily — ficti- 
tious forms  and  faces,  marred  by  the  hand  of  time, 
disease,  or  nature,  and  the  deficiences  supplied  by  that 
of  art!  We  would  be  answerable  for  no  man,  or 
woman  either,  with  such  a  world  of  trickery  abroad. 
There,  an  itinerant  fencing  master  informs  us,  that 
six  months  drilling  will  "  convert  the  rudest  clown  into 


the  most  perfect  cavalier;"  there  we  leam  from  a 
tailor  "  impressed  with  these  important  facts,"  that 
the  most  ungainly  figure  may  be  counteracted  by  a 
neat  style  of  coat,  and— oh  secret  of  broad-doth 
worthknowing! — ^thatfirstrate  quality  always  bespeaks 
the  true  gentleman.  Ck>uld  simplicity  exist  in  these 
times,  the  child  would  fancy  we  had  retrograded  to 
the  days  of  faery,  when  good  powers  scattered  their 
gifts  on  every  side,  and  benignly  hindered  the  effects 
of  evil.  There  is  no  accident  of  social,  nor  vicis- 
situde of  natural  life,  that  does  not  seem  to  have  its 
antidote  in  these  quotidian  columns ;  or  to  be  im- 
printed where  all  who  run  may  read,  upon  the  dead 
walla  and  hoardings  of  unfinished  buildings ;  or  star- 
ing from  the  sides  of  city  onmibuses :  there  every 
ailment  of  the  human  frame  may  find  a  promised 
cure,  every  failing  sense  an  assurance  of  restoration. 
"  Do  you  suffer  tooth-ache  ?  Send  one  shilling  and 
a  postage  stamp  to ,  and  receive  by  return  (with- 
out fail)" — a  suggestive  parenthesis,  by  the  way, — "  an 
instant  and  permanent  cure."  Have  you  defective 
hearing?  there  are  "organic  vibrators"  for  every  degree 
of  sound,  and  which  charming  desideratum  may  be 
worn  unseen.  Then  there  are  glasses  which  not  only 
improve  the  sight,  but  the  appearance ;  glasses  with 
invisible  rims,  and  of  a  delicate  blue  tint,  which 
throws  a  soft  shade  on  the  complexion ;  and  as  for 
defects  of  form,  they  may  be  entirely  obviated  by  the 
before-named  "  patent  Orthospinalis,"  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  advertisement,  supports  the  attenuated 
muscles,  and  supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the  Jgure. 

There  is  a  subtilty  in  these  'jerks  of  invention,"  by 
which  "ladies  and  gentlemen's  repairs  are  neatly 
done,"  that  might  deceive  the  most  sharp  witted 
amongst  us.  In  our  grandfathers'  days  there  was  no 
such  fine-drawing  of  ut  with  nature ;  there  was  a  pal- 
pableness  in  their  seams,  that  showed  them  for  what 
they  were — ^patches ;  there  was  no  artifice  so  com- 
plete as  to  hide  itself.  The  ear  trumpet  proclaimed 
the  condition  of  its  wearer  as  plainly  as  trumpet  could 
do;  and  the  wig,  far  from  affecting  a  "real  head  of 
hair,"  took  "  any  shape  but  that"  and  seemed  rather 
to  have  retrograded  than  improved  upon  the  fashion  of 
that  most  ancient  one  of  Thebes,  in  the  British 
Museum.  "  Golden  oil  for  preventing  the  hair  from 
turning  gray''  was  not  then  to  be  had  at  any  price. 
And  as  for  those  restoratives  for  baldness,  "  Columbian 
Balm,"  and  Rowland's  famed  "  Macassar,"  they  had 
not  yet  become  accredited  agents  for  the  purpose. 
When  an  individual  became  bald  by  nature,  he  fiancied, 
with  Dromio  of  Syracuse,  there  was  no  time  for  him 
to  "  recover  his  hair,"  and  either  paid  "  a  fine  for  a 
peruke,  and  recovered  the  lost  hair  of  another  man," 
or,  having  no  fear  of  phrenology  before  his  eyes,  wore 
meekly  the  tonsure  of  age,  and  made  "a  bald  conclu- 
sion." Now  nature's  processes  are  set  aside,  the 
hoary  head  no  longer  asks  our  reverence,  but  hides 
the  touching  distinction  in  liquid  hair  dye — or,  to 
quote  the  newspaper,  in  one  of  those  "  elegant  speci- 
mens of  perruquean  art,  which  surpass  nature  her- 
self."    But  it  is  not  merely  the  personal  vanity  and 
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physical  sufferings  of  human  nature,  that  puffery  tarns 
to  account ;  e?ery  disposition  of  the  mind  is  appealed 
to ;  friendship,  curiosity,  economy.  We  of  acquisition 
— each  finds  its  separate  decoy  in  the  wily  categoiy 
of  its  allurements.  The  plain,  straightforward  trades- 
manlike advertisement  is  rarely  if  ever  seen.  A 
world  of  words,  exaggerated  det-ails,  and  hyperbolical 
description,  b  wasted  (I  was  about  to  say)  in  this 
daily  canvass  for  custom ;  but  the  effect  argues  the 
inference  unsound ;  to  the  few  practical  people,  who 
weigh  them  at  their  proper  value,  and  regard  such 
flowers  of  rhetoric  as  they  would  the  blue  and  red 
blossoms  in  corn-fields,  showy,  but  to  no  purpose, 
there  are  thousands  who  swallow  them  like  a  sweet 
draught,  and  are  dazzled  and  drawn  onward  by  them. 
If  it  were  otherwise,  would  shopkeepers  expend  (as 
many  houses,  at  a  moderate  calculation,  are  known  to 
do)  seven  or  eight  thousand  pounds  annually  upon 
this  despicable  system  P 

Puffs  may  be  divided  into  many  kmds,  each  having 
the  same  aim,  though  differently  handled.  There 
is  the  puff  direct ;  the  puff  by  insinuation ;  the  per- 
suasive puff;  the  puff  upon  principle;  the  barefaced 
puff;  the  pictorial  puff;  besides  the  literary,  medical, 
and  artist  puffs,  which  are  by  no  means  the  most  artis- 
tical.  We  look  upon  "  Genuine  Bear's  Grease !"  as 
coming  under  the  head  of  the  puff  direct,  and  that 
"  greatest  wonder  of  the  present  day,  the  patent  llama 
beaver  Paletot  d'kiver*'  as  another.  The  insinuatory 
puff  implies  rather  than  professes,  and  appears  very 
often  under  the  form  of  an  innocent  paragraph,  per- 
fectly removed  from  the  lists  of  its  compeers,  and  filling 
up  a  vacant  comer  of  the  newspaper ;  thus : — "  No 
invention  which  ministers  in  a  remarkable  degree  to 
the  public  comfort  appears  to  escape  the  notice  of  his 
grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  -.—the  other  day,  for 
example,  the  venerable  and  gallant  duke  paid  a  visit  to 
the  warerooms  of  Messrs.  Nicoll,  of  Kegent-strect,  to 
inspect  a  new  manufacture  patented  by  the  firm,  and 
used  in  their  registered  ptdetot.''  Here  the  duke  is 
made  the  vehicle  of  the  tailor's  advertisement,  and  the 
prelusive  compliments,  ostensibly  meant  for  his  grace, 
merge  into  a  covert  recommendation  of  the  coat. 
Several  specimens  might  be  given  of  this  species  of 
puff,  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  paper, 
and  is  a  favourite  form  with  booksellers,  professional 
men,  &c. 

The  persuasive  puff  comes  roundly  to  the  purpose, 
yet  with  so  obliging  a  tone  of  civility  that  it  seems  to 
ask  a  favour,  wlule  it  is  cramming  you  to  a  surfeit 
with  its  vaunted  merits.  Thus — "  All  who  prize  a 
delicious  cup  of  really  good  coffee  are  invited  to  call  at 
No.  — ,"  where,  according  to  thb  monition,  it  is  only 
to  be  obtained.  And  the  proprietor  of  "  The  pride  of 
the  West  End  of  London,"  a  mart  for  ready-made 
clotliing — "  haud-me-downs,"  as  the  Dublin  boys  call 
them — requests  all  who  have  not  tfet  heard  of  that 
"  Great  Metropolitan  Wardrobe,"  to  take  that  esta- 
blishment in  their  way  on  the  earliest  occasion,  and 
satisfy  themselves  of  its  claims.  The  "  Do,  papa,  buy 
me  one  of  Ede*s  laboratories  for  teaching  chemistry 


and  mineralogy  I "  is  an  interesting  species  of  this  puff 
in  its  simplest  form,  and  only  surpassed  by  the  ingenious 
brevity  of  "Tiy  our  4*.  6^^.  black  T ! ! "  which  I  have 
on  more  than  one  occasion  seen  posted  in  a  grocer's 
shop  window  in  the  Edgware-road.  In  fact,  the  puff 
persuasive  is  Proteus-like  in  its  appearances.  It  lies 
perdue,  in  the  notice  of  that  particukrly  "  Easy  chair," 
which  "  all  who  sit  in  "  are  just  now  exclaiming  about ; 
and,  anon,  flourishes  in  triple  darkness,  thus—*'*  Black, 
black,  black ! ! ! "  — insinuating  where  a  beautiful  suit 
may  be  had  at  the  low  price  of  3/.  10«.  6df. 

The  puff  upon  principle,  at  once  su£^;estive  and 
stimulating,  is  a  favourite  form  with  the  oldest  puffing 
inhabitants.  It  generally  resolves  itself  into  a  "Caution 
to  Families,"  or  appears  under  the  head  of  "  Duty  to 
the  Public,"  warning  it  against  spurious  imitations  of 
the  articles  defended,  only  for  the  purpose  of  hugely 
eulogizing  them. '  At  other  times  it  assumes  higher 
ground,  and  appeals  to  old  observances  and  principles ; 
as  at  festival  seasons,  when  friendship  is  reminded  of 
its  offerings,  and  inducted  into  the  capabilities  of 
Messrs.  Mechi,  Rowland,  &c.  for  supplying  them ;  or 
it  invokes  boldly,  thus — "Exclusion  from  public  wor- 
ship  is  one  of  the  deprivations  inflicted  by  deafness ; 
but,  happily,  by  resorting  to  Dr.  Scott's  sonifiers, 
deaf  persons  may  be  restored  to  a  participation  in  it." 
Piety  and  humanity  go  hand  in  hand  through  every 
line  of  this  announcement;  while  the  magnanimity 
displayed  in  the  following  is  too  obvious  to  be  passed 
over.  "Eive-and-twenty  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  court 
dresses,  of  surpassing  beauty,  intended  to  amuse  and 
instruct  the  middle  dasses,  have  just  been  added  to 
Madame  Tussaud's  exhibition,  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense ! "  Tlie  disinterestedness  of  the  action  is 
worthy  the  aim,  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  so 
well  appreciated  by  the  public,  that  the  experienced 
dealer  in  figures  wiU  by  no  means  find  herself  out  in 
her  mental  reckonings  thereon. 

The  bare-faced  puff  affects  no  strategy ;  it  is  simply 
what  it  seems  —  the  gasconade  of  tradescraft,  which 
we  laugh  at  while  we  read.  Thus,  "  the  queen's  own 
needles  with  new  large  eyes,  easily  threaded  even  by 
the  blind !"  are  more  easily  seen  through  by  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  "  the  celestial  skin-powder,  used  by  her 
Majesty,  the  Prince  Consort,  and  all  the  royal  nur- 
sery '  pour  blanchir  la  peau,' "  has  its  true  meaning 
with  most  of  us  literally  conveyed  in  the  English 
spelling  of  its  Chinese  name,  "Meen  Eun!"  Who 
that  has  seen  the  astonishing  programme  of  its  merits, 
the  clearness  and  delicacy  it  confers,  the  beauty  it 
perpetuates,  casting  all  other  cosmetics  in  the  shade, 
and  leaving  "  kalydors  and  cream  of  roses"  mere  milk 
and  w^ater  in  their  settings  forth  compared  witli  it, 
could  for  a  moment  doubt  the  wag  who  christened 
it  was  laughing  through  the  label  at  his  dupes? 
Meen  Pun !  We  should  wonder  if  it  meant  anything 
else :  its  honest  impudence  is  imique,  though  its  pro- 
mises are  not,  after  all,  much  above  par  with  other 
specimens  of  the  bare-faced  species.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  ^*  fashionable  antibilious  temper  pills  of 
Louis  Philippe,"  (which,  by  the  way,  were  never  more 
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necessary  to  him  thatl  at  present^'-utilQte  Pahdora'ft, 
the  Apothecary's  boi  ifi,  if  we  belicfe  his  report  of 
it,  filled  with  benefits,  and  Tlope,  far  from  being  at 
the  bottom,  holds  forth  a  threefold  promise  on  the 
top,  in  the  liberal  assurance  (to  purchasers)  of  "good 
health,  good  looks,  and  good  temper  !'* 

For  the  pictorial  puff  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  next  case  of  ''the  amputation  of  iito  more  legs 
pretentcd  by  the  use  of  Holloway's  pills!"  or  request 
them  to  glance  towards  the  first  wall  pririleged  to 
bill-stickers,  where  in  all  probability  the  semblance 
of  two  heads,  one  in  a  sadly  bald  condition,  the  other 
like  the  "curled  Antony,"  confront  each  other,  while 
the  quotation  "Look  on  this  picture,  and  on  that !" 
completes  the  argument,  and  directs  the  eye  to  the 
cause  of  the  result  in  the  slaughter  of  a  fine  bear  at 
Holbom-bars,  or  the  purchase  of  a  pot  of  Circassian 
cream  elsewhere.  Sometimes  the  same  illustrations — 
with  this  difference,  that  the  bald  head  is  as  much  out 
of  condition  in  the  matter  of  whiskers  as  its  pendent 
with  Hyperion  locks  is  well  supplied  with  both — appear 
gazing  at  each  other,  the  one  with  wondering  admi- 
ration^  the  next  with  a  supercilious  simper  and  con- 
tempt, enhanced  by  the  appearance  of  a  yolume  of 
breath  in  which  appear  the  words—"  What  I  was, 
and  what  I  am!!" 

It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  corer  pages  with  finch 
"  modem  instances"  of  puffs  and  puffing,  in  which,  for 
some  reason  unexplained,  tailors,  tea-dealers,  per- 
fumers, and  medical  pretenders,  appear  to  take  the 
lead ;  but  without  adding  any  more  examples  of  the 
coarse  art,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  its  general 
absurdity,  and  to  awaken  the  idea,  that  if  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  ingenuity,  perseverance,  and 
capital,  were  primarily  expended  hi  making  articles 
worthy  of  public  attention,  their  own  merits  would 
force  their  way  without  the  intenrention  of  this  con- 
temptible system ;  for  which,  by  the  way,  let  purchasers 
remember  they  hare  to  pay  in  addition. 


TRUTH  AND  POETRY.-No.  I. ' 

BT   F.  B. 

"  Truth  and  Poetry,"  read  I,  as  I  was  looking 
over  a  list  of  books  some  days  back.  "  Truth  and 
Poetiy,"  I  repeated  to  myself,  and  thereupon  fell  into 
a  state  of  musing.  It  sounded  strangely,  as  though 
a  difference  was  implied,  which  to  my  mind  did  not 
seem  to  exist.  It  looked  like  a  severing  of  things 
that  were  one  in  essence ;  a  putting  asunder  of  true 
I  friends;  and  I  asked  myself  presently  whether  it 
could  really  mean,  that  truth  and  poetry  were  differ- 
ent f  Of  course  it  all  depended  on  that  little  word 
"  and ;"  did  it  mean  to  distinguish  the  two,  as  though 
they  contained  separate  ideas  ?  or  to  imply  that  they 
were  coupled  together  as  one  and  the  same  ?  or  to 
bring  in  the  idea  of  poetry,  as  an  amplification  and 
extending  of  that  of  truth?  It  might  be  any  one  of 
these ;  but  the  first  was  that  which  occurred  to  me  ; 
and  it  seemed  td  be  something  strange  and  wrong. 
Great  power  indeed  has  that  little  word  "  and !"  Yes, 


he  is  a  potent  magician,  small  though  he  be  in  siec ; 
for  when  we  sec  him  we  know  that  he  always  implies 
some  kmd  of  addition ;  and  addition  always  makes  a 
difference  in  our  state,  and  sometimes  a  very  essential 
one.  When  the  eup  of  our  happiness  seems  just 
such  as  we  wish,  a  very  little  addition  will  spoil  it  all ; 
and  when  our  life  seems  to  be  made  up  of  discordant 
elements,  so  that  we  neither  have  peace  in  ourselves, 
nor  in  those  around  us,  the  addition  of  one  little  ingre- 
dient will  make  all  blend  together,  and  go  on  smoothly 
and  happily.  One  little  "  and"  will  make  the  whole 
difference.  The  thing  added  may  be  brought  in  as 
an  element  of  agreement  with  what  went  before,  or  of 
disagreement.  The  new  notion  may  be  only  an 
expansion  and  filling  up  of  the  old  idea,  or  it  may  be 
something  totally  opposed  to  it.  Now  I  am  very  much 
afraid,  that  many  people  will  consider  the  latter  the 
case  in  the  present  instance,  and  will  only  meet  me 
with  a  smile  if  I  assert,  that  so  far  from  truth  and 
poetry  standing  justly  in  contradistinction  to  one 
another,  poetry  is  really  and  essentially  truth.  We 
hear  men  talk  every  day,  however,  as  though  they 
considered  them  totally  distinct.  They  seem  to  think 
poets  are  at  liberty  to  deviate  from  the  truth;  to 
indulge  in  all  kinds  of  out-of-the-way  freaks ;  in  any 
distortion  of  the  true  and  real ;  any  vagary  of  fancy 
that  may  please  them.  And  so  we  hear  them  say 
that  poets  have  licence,  and  talk  of  poetical  exaggera- 
rations,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  effect ;  so 
that  with  them  truth  and  poetry  stand  for  two  quite 
different  things. 

And  these  sober-minded  individuals  look  With  an  eye 
of  pity  and  suspicion  on  the  unlucky  being  who  per- 
petrates such  very  shocking  things,  and  then  regard 
themselves  with  a  great  degree  of  complacency,  to 
think  that  they  adhere  so  closely  to  the  plain  matter- 
of-fact.  Well,  if  they  will  walk  upon  the  level,  and 
in  the  highway  of  cverr-day  traffic,  they  will  go 
safely,  perhaps,  and  stumble  but  seldom ;  but  they 
who  leave  the  beaten  path,  and  mount  to  the  summit 
of  the  hills,  will  see  very  many  revelations  of  beauty 
bursting  fresh  upon  them  at  every  turn,  and  will 
know  that  there  is  a  world  beyond  the  narrow  bounds 
to  which  they  have  been  confined ;  and  they  wiU  joy 
to  take  the  bright  sun  and  the  laughing  fields  in  ex- 
change for  the  dull  and  hard  highway,  even  though 
they  do  but  catch  glimpses  of  them  afar  off.  They 
who  hold  such  notions,  however,  expect  to  be  tteatcd 
with  a  very  great  deal  of  respect ;  they  like  to  sec 
things  going  on  in  a  matter-of-fact  jog-trot  sort  of 
way ;  and  it  would  really  be  too  bad  to  incommode 
tlicm  by  attackmg  their  old  opinion,  to  which  they 
cling  quite  as  firmly  as  if  it  were  true,  and  perhaps 
a  little  more  so,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  notion  of  their 
own,  a  little  bautling  which  they  have  carefully 
brought  up  and  cherished,  so  that  it  would  be  rather 
hard  for  them  to  put  it  away,  and  disclaim  it  altoge- 
ther ;  though  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  we  are 
to  tdte  their  definition  of  poetry,  however  contradic- 
tory it  may  seem,  their  notion  is  highly  poetical, 
seeing  that  it  is  about  as  far  from  the  truth  as  it  well 
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can  be.  Por  we  mean  to  maiuiain  that,  instead  of 
tnith  and  poetij  being  oppoeed,  they  aib  Teiy  good 
friends  indeed,  and  so  Imit  together,  that  without 
truth  there  would  be  no  poetry  at  all.  We  do  not 
mean  to  deny,  howerer,  to  the  very  respectable  gen- 
tlemen who  hold  the  aforesaid  rery  heterodot  opinion, 
that  a  great  deal  of  stuff  has  gone  abroad  which  would 
seem  to  favour  their  view,  calling  itself  poetry,  and 
boasting  vexy  nice  evenly  measured  lines,  (weU  counted 
on  the  fingers,  probably,)  and  very  pretty  jingling 
rhymes,  and  not  one  word  of  truth ;  and  that  we  have 
been  from  time  to  time  treated  with  a  great  deal 
more,  in  which  the  writers  seemed  to  have  a  moat 
magnanimous  disregard  of  all  those  little  ornamental 
trifles,  as  they  hold  them  to  be,  if  we  may  judge  by 
their  productions;  but  they  have  made  up  for  the 
want  of  them  by  inserting  a  vast  amount  of  truisms, 
and  a  few  very  evident  facts,  (the  said  facts  being, 
doubtless,  very  much  lowered  in  the  eyes  of  those 
worthy  poetry  despisers,  and  very  much  horrified  to 
find  themselves  in  such  bad  company,  and  so  disre- 
putable a  guise.)  And  a  great  deal  more  has  swaggered 
about  with  high-sounding  names,  and  called  itself 
fanciful  and  imaginative,  and  so  on^  and  has  not  had 
a  word  of  truth  or  poetry  in  it.  And  it  is  hard  that 
poetry  should  be  saddled  with  all  this,  and  so  lose  its 
character,  and  seem  to  be  divorced  from  truth ;  for  all 
that  we  have  spoken  of  has  not  the  least  claim  to  it, 
nor  anything  that  belongs  to  it,  except  the  accident 
of  its  wearing  the  dress  In  which  poetry  usually, 
though  not  by  any  means  invariably,  appears,  and 
looking  all  the  worse  for  its  borrowed  plumage. 

We  mean  to  assert,  then,  that  there  never  was  nor 
will  be  any  poetry  which  was  not  essentially  true,  and 
that  in  proportion  as  any  work  falls  short  in  truth,  it 
loses  also  the  beauty  of  poetry.  By  truth,  however, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  we  mean  truth  of  nature. 
A  poet  may  and  must  draw  upon  his  imagination  and 
fancy ;  he  may  write  volumes  of  incidents,  not  one  of 
which  has  ever  happened,  and  yet  he  shall  be  a  poet, 
and  an  utterer  of  truth  in  its  highest  sense.  But  if 
he  once  put  down  that  which  is  impossible,  and  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  no  poetry ;  for  We 
know  what  Horace  said — 

« <  pictoribus  atque  poetia 
Quidllbet  auden^i  semper  full  squa  potestas,' — 
'  Scimiu,  et  hanc  veniam  petimasque  damusque  vicitaim : 
Sed  non  ut  placidU  c6iaht  Immitia:  non  ut 
Serpentes  avibiu  geminenmr,  tlgribus  agni."  i 

But  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  poetry  con- 
sists not  in  the  jingling  of  words,  and  the  measuring 
out  of  feet ; — ^they  are,  indeed,  ornaments  to  it,  but 
not  its  constituents.  Many  a  poet  have  we  had  who 
never  wrote  a  verse  in  all  his  life  j  but  never  yet  one 
who  was  not  the  priest  of  truth. 

But  the  cause  of  all  this  error  is  too  apparent ;  for 
men,  having  once  left  the  right  track,  and  turned 
away  their  eyes  from  the  first  end  of  their  being,  have 
mistaken  the  very  goal  of  truth  itself,  and  follow  after 
wrong  objects,  and  in  a  false  way^  till  they  have  Come 
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by  tome  strange  process  to  put  aside  the  useful,  and 
the  true,  and  the  beautiful,  and  in  place  of  them  to 
set  up  mere  chimeras  of  their  own  fancy;  and  they 
deem  that  only  to  be  real  Which  passes  immediately 
tmder  their  own  eye,  or  comes  within  their  own 
reach.  Wfe  live  in  an  age  of  action :— -in  a  day  wheiu 
by  the  great  mass  of  inankind*  nothing  seems  to  be 
held  of  any  valucj  or  to  be  deemed  worth  the  pursuing. 
Which  cannot  show  fbrth  some  direct  practical  results. 
But  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  mere  animal 
wants  and  passions  of  the  man  have  so  clouded  his 
perception,  and  turned  away  his  eye  from  looking  bt 
his  proper  end,  that  he  has  lost  sight  of  tliat  which  is 
really  practical ;  and  so,  while  he  follows  eagerly  after 
many  things  wldch  after  all  deserve  only  a  small  por- 
tion  of  his  care,  he  looks  slightingly  upon  others 
which  are  well  worthy  of  his  noblest  regards. 

Those  who  have  addressed  themselves  to  the  higher 
walks  of  sciencci  or  have  loved  to  delight  the  eye  or 
rouse  the  heart  of  their  fellows  by  some  fair  creation 
of  the  fancy,  some  bright  embodying  of  the  soul 
within  them,  have  too  often,  doubtless,  turned  a  look 
of  unmerited  scorn  upon  such  as  were  pursuing  a 
humbler  track,  forgetting  that  they  also  were  fellow- 
labourers  with  themselves,  and  that  the  work  of  each 
was  tending  in  its  owh  way  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
powers  of  man.  But  though  such  notion  may  once 
have  had  sway,  to  us  it  can  scarcely  come  with  much 
force,  now  that  we  see  time  and  space  Well  nigh 
annihilated ;  while  iron  roads  are  running  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  laud^  and  the  majesty  of  the 
mountain  is  laid  low,  and  the  might  of  the  river  is 
turned  from  its  ancient  course.  In  our  time  the 
danger  would  appear  to  be  quite  the  reverse,  and 
men  seem  more  apt  to  elevate  that  which  is  loW,  and 
depress  that  which  should  stand  highest  of  all,  and  to 
lose  all  those  finer  and  nobler  feelings  which  manifest 
themselves  in  poetry^  considering  them  as  useless  and 
unpractical,  while  they  devote  all  their  energies  to 
that  which  is  in  itself  little  more  than  an  increase  of 
their  bodily  power.  Each  of  the  views  has  its  rise  in 
error ;  each  would  separate  poetry  from  truth.  The 
lovers  of  both  have  their  respective  duty  to  do ;  there 
is  a  Work  for  him  whose  toil  is  only  of  the  body,  as 
well  as  for  those  who  patiently  pursue  their  way  in 
the  realms  of  pure  intellect,  or  wander  through  the 
wider  and  more  attactive  fields  of  fancy.  Each  must 
labour  together^  and  though  the  one  take  rank  above 
the  other,  we  must  not  suffer  either  to  be  put  aside. 
The  pursuit  of  each  has  its  own  influence  on  the  cha- 
racter of  a  people ;  and  if  we  would  have  that  eha- 
raetcr  righ%  formed,  we  must  beware  of  giving  an 
undue  partiality  to  either.  On  either  side  of  the 
right  line  of  truth,  let  it  be  defined  ever  so  carefully, 
thete  must  always  lie  two  wide  fields  of  error ;  and  it 
requires  a  steady  purpose  and  a  wary  foot  to  avoid 
turning  aside  into  ohe  or  the  other  of  them.  Tliere  is 
great  risk  lest  we  leave  the  true  and  the  actual,  and 
wander  away  into  the  widely  spreading  and  enticing 
regions  of  fancy;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  bring  in 
narrow  and  confined  notions  of  the  true;  in  the 
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one  case  adding  to  it  that  which  has  no  part  with  it, 
and  in  the  other  catting  it  short  of  its  own  jnst  pro- 
portions, separating  reason  from  fancy,  and  losing 
sight  of  that  blendting  of  the  two  which  seizes  the 
fair  and  beautifol  in  nature,  and  makes  it  subservient 
to  man's  use,  even  while  it  enables  him  to  raise  his 
eyes  above  the  close  limits  of  his  everyday  life,  and 
find  something  for  his  soul  to  rest  in,  so  that  his 
heart  may  be  filled  with  humble  admiring  of  that 
which  is  around  him,  while  it  expands  and  is  lifted  up 
with  the  highest  adoration  to  Him  who  is  the  source  of 
all  beauty,  and  through  whom  alone  it  is  that  every 
part  of  this  wide  world  is  turned  to  our  use  and  service. 
It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  for  men  to  stand 
aloof,  and  eye  one  another  with  jealousy,  each  deem- 
ing himself  to  be  walking  in  a  better  course,  and  fol- 
lowing out  more  closely  the  real  end  of  existence, 
when  they  ought  to  have  looked  upon  each  other  as 
workers  together,  journeying  hand  in  hand  along  the 
same  highway.  And  having  become  in  this  manner 
separated,  they  have  each  gone  out  of  the  way,  and 
turned  all  their  efforts  upon  a  wrong  object,  and  in- 
stead of  seeking  that  which  is  the  true  end  of  their 
being,  the  glory  of  God,  they  have  raised  into  an  end 
and  object  that  which  was  only  designed  for  a  means ; 
and  in  place  of  following  after  that  which  is  the  chief 
good  of  all,  they  have  rested  content  with  those  goods 
which  flowed  out  to  them  as  they  went,  and  have 
thereby  too  often  turned  them  into  evil,  finding  dis- 
appointment and  emptiness  of  heart,  because  they  had 
looked  for  full  enjoyment  and  perfection  in  that  which 
was  itself  only  a  means  to  perfection.  Each  may  have 
erred  in  a  different  way,  but  with  each  the  error  has 
been  equally  fatal.  The  one  has  thought  only  of  the 
mere  body ;  the  other,  only  of  the  intellect ;  whereas, 
both  should  have  been  joined  together.  The  one  has 
been  content  to  go  on  toiling  day  after  day,  and  year 
after  year,  in  an  unceasing  round  of  Uibour  directed 
only  to  the  gathering  together  of  wealth  and  provision 
for  mere  animal  wants,  despising  altogether  the  higher 
objects  of  life ; — ^the  other  has  lived  on  in  a  dreamy 
state  of  existence,  among  fancied  wants  and  shadowy 
enjoyments,  passing  his  days  indeed  as  a  kind  of  spe- 
culative being,  but  far  removed  from  that  high  and 
lofty  contemplation  which  b  the  delight  of  true 
science.  But  some  may  devote  themselves  to  the 
intellect  in  its  stricter  sense,  and  apart  from  its  more 
imaginative  forms,  passing  by  the  cultivation  and 
softening  of  the  heart  as  a  thing  scarcely  worth  their 
notice;  and  even  as  the  first-mentioned  class  have 
sunk  down  almost  to  the  level  of  the  mere  animal, 
working  to  provide  itself  with  food  and  habitation, 
they  too  have  forgotten  that  man  partakes  of  the 
higher  nature  of  the  angel,  and  have  been  satis- 
fi^  to  rest  as  mere  men,  boasting  themselves 
of  their  distinctive  gift  of  reason.  And  between 
these  we  find  in  this  our  day  that  our  lot  is  cast 
among  men  of  slow  hearts  and  calculating  minds ; 
and  we  see  fancy  losing  itself  altogether;  while 
reason  comes  forth  clad  in  vestments  that  are  not  its 
own,  and,  not  satisfied  with  its  high  sphere  and  proper 


dignity,  claims  for  itself  powers  to  which  it  has  no 
right ;  and  men  raise  their  voices  in  its  praise,  even 
to  the  overthrowing  of  all  that  has  been  hallowed 
since  the  first  hour  of  revelation.  And  now  that  even 
it  has  taken  this  cold  and  cheerless  form,  can  we 
wonder  that  the  mass  of  mankind  look  slightingly 
upon  those  pursuits  which  do  not  appear  to  bring 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  follow  them  a  real  and 
material  value  ?  that  they  scorn  poetry,  and  all  that 
belongs  to  it,  and  call  loudly  for  what  seems  to  them 
the  truth,  and  do  not  see  that  they  really  put  truth 
aside,  and  set  in  its  seat  a  power  that  shall  lead  them 
quite  beside  the  mark?  But  none  of  these  classes 
ought  to  stand  alone ;  they  should  all  be  linked  toge- 
ther, and  point  to  one  great  end.  And  such  an  union 
would  raise  those  who  were  sinking  into  the  mere 
animal,  and  soften  such  as  were  gradually  becoming 
lost  in  the  cold  abstractions  of  the  intellect,  while  it 
called  back  those  who  were  wandering  too  far  away, 
and  building  up  notions  too  fanciful  and  wild,  bnnging 
them  down  to  a  stern  and  real  life,  yet  still  holding 
them  up  far  above  the  lowness  of  a  mere  anim^ 
existence.  And  in  such  way  they  would  find  the 
truth  of  nature  and  the  poetry  of  life  to  be  only  as 
one,  and  bound  together  with  a  chain  that  may  not 
safely  be  broken  tluough. 


THE  SPKING  OF  ACTION. 

BT   F.  B. 

Ik  Love  must  all  things  centre : — to  this  end 

Man  hath  his  being  :^aty  rests  in  love. 

Deeds  freely  done  alone  have  praise  above, 

Kor  baser  springs  must  with  right  action  blend. 

If  force,  or  fear,  or  lust  of  pleasure  lend 

A  reason  for  our  doings,  then  they  move 

From  a  wrong  source,  and  shall  all  worthless  prove. 

For  to  our  own  mean  selves  alone  they  tend. 

God  loveth  us  :—would  that  our  souls  could  soar 

Above  the  fetters  of  this  mortal  clay. 

More  fully  love,  more  perfectly  obey, 

And  thus  his  glorious  image  wear  onoe  more; 

For  every  thought  of  love  man's  heart  can  frame, 

Softens  the  curse  that  by  man's  sinning  came. 


PATIENCE. 
BT  r.  B. 

To  struggle  on  his  way,  and  strive,  and  strain, 
Faintly  and  wearily,  from  hour  to  hour;— 
Came  our  first  mother,  then,  with  such  a  dower 
To  gift  her  spouse! — Oh,  let  us  not  complain, — 
Alike  they  fell.    Tet  look  how  rich  his  gain 
Who  to  the  end  endureth,— knowledge,  power, 
And  holiness  increasing,  and  a  bower 
To  rest  him  in  at  last,  freed  from  all  stain, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  tree  of  life.— 
An  uncontested  prise  were  nothing  worth, 
Nor  heaven,  if  we  had  our  all  on  earth ; 
Nor  peace,  to  him  who  never  heard  of  strife. 
If  all  were  gained,  then  where  wonld  hoping  bet 
If  time  held  all,  what  were  etemifyt 
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A  BRIDE'S  TRAGEDY. 

Pakt  n. 

Who  would  wish  that  the  days  of  youth  should  last 
for  ever  ?  or  even  that  their  memoiy  should  he  eternal  P 
No — let  them  go :  let  their  stormy  joys  and  aching 
sorrows  be  alike  blotted  out ;  let  the  after*growth  of 
cahner  feelings  shut  them  from  sight ;  even  as,  when 
you  wound  a  young  tree,  the  bark  grows  over  it  in 
time,  imtil  the  deft  is  seen  no  more.  So  it  is  with 
the  griefs  of  youth.  Life  is  continually  changing,  or 
we  could  scarce  endure  the  fourscore  years  that  make 
up  our  longest  span.  There  is  in  the  ordering  of  the 
world  no  blessing  greater  than  that  of  mutability. 

Alice  Wynyard  at  iiTe-and-twenty  was  no  more  like 
the  grief-stridden  bride,  the  spirit-tortured  girl  of  old, 
than  I  in  my  grey  hairs  am  like  a  blithesome  child,  a 
dreamy  maiden,  of  whom  I  could  speak :  in  my  prayers 
I  lift  up  a  thuikful  heart  that  those  days  are  now 
more  dun  than  a  dream  at  morning.  But  it  is  not  of 
myself  that  I  write,  it  is  of  Alice.  A  broken  heart 
was  not  her  doom ;  I  ought,  when  I  prophesied  this, 
to  have  known  better.  Who  should  tell  more  than  I, 
how  much  one  can  endure,,  and  live !  Alice  left  her 
girlhood  behind,  and  grew  up  into  placid,  patient, 
thoughtful  womanhood;  a  womanhood  bearing  the 
goodlier  fruit  because  the  stem  hand  of  afOiction  had 
torn  off  a  few  of  its  early  blossoms.  The  soul  is  like 
a  tree  that  needs  pruning  to  make  its  fruit  perfect 
and  abundant. 

Alice  was  an  heiress,  and  independent;  for  her 
father  had  died  not  many  years  after  he  had  gained  his 
heart's  wish,  and  seen  her  free.  He  had  not  attained 
one  desire,  though ;  for  his  daughter  firmly  refused 
all  offers  of  marriage.  Once  or  twice  he  gently  and 
tenderly  murmured  against  this,  but  Alice's  answer 
was  condusive. 

"  Father,  I  have  done  your  will— I  can  do  no  more." 

And  he  soon  ceased  to  urge  her.  Indeed,  so  pene- 
trated was  John  Wynyard  by  the  patient  obedience 
which  had  renounced  so  much,  that  from  the  time  of 
the  divorce  until  his  death,  I  never  knew  him  give 
Alice  an  unkind  look  or  an  angry  word.  His  whole 
soul  seemed  bound  up  in  her ;  he  lived  but  to  anticipate 
her  evei^  wish ;  and  his  character  became  so  utterly 
changed,  from  sternness  to  gentleness  and  forbearance, 
that  when  at  last,  he  died,  no  man  was  more  fervently 
mourned  by  his  whole  household  than  was  Mr. 
Wynyard.  But  he  passed  away,  and  I  remained,  the 
last  of  my  generation,  honoured  and  beloved  in  the< 
home  of  which  Alice  was  mistress.  Now,  more  than 
ever,  did  wooers  come  to  lure  her  from  that  home, 
but  in  vain.  I  was  glad  of  it :  there  was  no  man 
living  to  whom  I  could  have  cheerfully  given  my  Alice, 
save  to  Everard  Brooke. 

It  was  not  until  after  Mr.  Wynyard's  death  that 
my  dear  nephew  returned  from  abroad,  and  sought  us 
out.  One  of  my  cousin's  latest  charges  had  been 
that  Everard  should  be  told  how  much  their  angiy 

(1)  Continued  from  p.  77. 
TOL.  vir. 


parting  had  grieved  him,  and  how  sincerely  he  had 
regarded  to  the  last  that  noble  spirit  which  he  then 
offended.  Another  charge  he  also  privatdy  left  to 
my  discretion*  that  if,  when  Everard  and  Alice  met 
again,  my  nephew  still  loved  her,  they  were  both  to  be 
told  that  the  wish  for  such  an  union  had  lain  nearest 
the  dying  father's  heart.  They  did  meet,  and  I  saw  how 
true  Everard  had  kept  to  his  early  dream*  After  one 
little  month  spent  in  her  constant  sodety,  he  loved 
Alice  the  woman  ten  thousand  times  more  passionatdy 
than  Alice  the  sweet  childlike  idol  of  his  boyhood. 
And  she — ^how  did  she  feel  towards  him  ?  This  was 
a  secret  that  with  all  my  skill  I  could  not  penetrate. 
She  was  frank,  sincere,  affectionate,  seemed  to  delight 
in  his  presence^  was  dull  without  him,  and  openly  said 
so;  but  there  were  none  of  those  tremulous  tones, 
those  fitful  blushes,  that  mark  a  maiden's  dawn  of 
love.    She  was  as  serene  as  a  summer  sky  at  noon. 

At  last  Everard's  suspense  grew  to  agony,  and  mine 
was  not  much  less.  I  urged  him  to  learn  the  whole 
truth  from  her  lips— she  could  not  but  requite  a  love 
so  true.  He  mentioned  with  visible  tremor  the  name, 
not  breathed  for  years,  of  Arthur  Sylvester.  I  told 
him  what  I  had  Utdy  learned  by  chance,  and  had 
communicated  to  no  living  soul,  that  the  maniac  had, 
after  his  mother's  death,  partially  recovered  his  reason, 
and  left  the  country,  to  go  no  one  knew  whither,  nor 
had  he  been  since  heard  of.  Everard  drew  a  long  sigh 
of  relief,  and  his  face  glowed  with  emotion,  hope,  and 
love.  I  looked  at  him  as  he  stood  before  me  with  his 
noble  manly  port,  the  glory  of  a  lofty  intellect  seated 
on  his  brow,  and  his  whde  bearing  replete  with  the 
conscious  dignity  of  one  who  had  won  and  hdd  a 
position  of  honour  in  the  world. 

*'  My  dear  Everard,"  I  whispered  fondly,  *'  there 
is  no  woman  living  who  would  not  be  proud  of  your 
love." 

He  smiled,  but  faintly ;  I  urged  him  the  more. 

'*  I  cannot  speak  to  her.  Aunt  Susan,"  he  said, 
"  my  heart  would  burst ;  but  I  will  write,  then  I  can 
tell  all,  and  you  shall  give  her  the  letter  with  your 
own  himds." 

I  did  so,  and  watched  her  while  she  read  it.  Her 
face  wore  at  first  a  surprised,  almost  startled  look; 
but  as  she  went  on,  I  could  see  how  deeply  she  vras 
touched  by  the  earnest  outbreathings  of  that  noble 
heart  whose  whde  life's  love  was  thus  at  last  poured 
out  at  her  feet.  The  tears  gathered  to  her  eyes,  and 
she  became  very  pale. 

"  Aunt,"  she  said,  coming  towards  me  with  the 
letter  in  her  hand,  *'  I  never  dreamed  of  this;  poor 
Everard !  why  did  he  never  tell  me  before  ?" 

"  Because  he  would  liave  died  rather  than  have 
given  you  pain,  my  Alice !"  And  then,  with  an  earn- 
estness that  came  from  my  inmost  heart,  I  told  Alice 
the  true  reason  of  Mr.  Wynyard's  quarrd  with  Everard^ 
and  ended  by  informing  her  of  her  father's  last  wish, 
that  such  faithfulness  might  be  requited  at  last. 

"My  dear  father— my  kind  father!"  she  murmured 
tremulously.  *'  And  you  wish  it  too,  Aunt  Susan,  I 
see  you  do." 
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I  ootdd  not  deny  it.  With  tears  I  prayed  her  to 
try  and  give  Everard  the  love  he  sought. 

"I— to  love!  I— to  marry!  it  sounds  strange!" 
and  she  shuddered  visibly  all  over.  *•  But  that  is  all 
past :  ke  is  dead— Yes,  I  know  it !— Aunt  Busau,  I 
never  told  you  that  I  heard  so,  once.*' 

Was  it  a  sin,  that  then  rose  up  in  my  heart  a  vish, 
almost  a  prayer,  that  those  tidings  might  indeed  be 
true— that  the  clouded  soul  of  that  poor  maniac  might 
have  gone  vhere  He  who  gave,  could  restore  it  to  its 
eriguial  glory  P 

*^Aunt  Susan,'*  Alice  continued,  after  a  pause, 
••  you  must  give  me  time — ^time — ^I  must  search  my 
own  heart,  for  I  feel  bewildered.  I  know  Everard's 
worth— he  is  veiy  dear  to  me— you  may  tell  him  so— 
but  to  love  him  as  he  asks,  as  a  wifSe,  Inever  dreamed 
of  that:  to-morrow — no -^ the  day  after,  I  will 
decide." 

She  kissed  me,  and  moved,  with  an  agitated  step,  to 
her  own  apartments.  I  saw  her  na  more,  alone,  until 
the  morning  of  the  second  day ;  then  she  approached 
me,  with  a  cahn,  sweet  look,  and  said, 

"  To-day,  in  an  hour,  let  Everard  come  to  me." 

They  were  together  a  long  time— an  age  it  seemed 
to  me,  as  I  sat  in  my  oxm  chionber,  my  heart  fluttering 
like  that  of  a  girL  How  well  I  loved  those  two! 
how  earnestly  I  prayed  that  they  might  love  one  an- 
other I  At  last  Everard  came  and  pressed  his  lips  to 
my  cheek.  I  felt  his  tears,  teara  for  which  no  man 
need  blush ;  but  they  were  the  overflow  of  joy.  Alice 
had  accepted  him ! 

Now  all  the  friends  that  surrounded  our  quiet 
eountry  were  full  of  curiosity  and  congratulations. 
The  affianced  lovcra  were  courted,  admired,  envied. 
During  the  time  which  intervened  between  the  public, 
known  engagement,  and  the  iq)pointed  wedding,  I  was 
perfectly  bewildered  with  dinner-parties,  abroad  and 
at  home.  I  sometimes  thought  that  Alice  woxdd  have 
shrunk  from  this  gaiety,  and  hid  herself  in  her  own 
happiness,  as  maiden-love  would  fain  ever  do.  But 
hen  was  not  that  love;  I  felt  it  was  not.  Warmly, 
affectionately,  as  she  regarded  her  betrothed,  it  was 
not  the  one  true  love  of  woman's  life,  compared  to 
which  all  on  earth  is  not  once  weighed  in  the  balance. 
But  Everard,  thinking  of  himself  so  little,  and  of  her 
sb  much,  never  saw  ^m ;  and  I  trusted  to  the  might 
of  his  k)ve — ^love  is  so  strong  to  win  a  return  I — ^that 
they  might  be  happy  when  once  united. 

It  was  not  one  week  before  the  marriage-day  that 
Alite  and  I  went  to  dine  with  some  acquaintances 
whom  we  both  liked— friends  we  could  not  have  called 
any  of  our  society,  for  not  one  among  them  knew  us  as 
otherwise  than  what  we  appeared  to  the  world— Miss 
Wynyard  and  her  maiden  aunt.  In  that  quiet  spot 
where  we  settled,  we  took  care  that  the  history  of  the 
past  should  not  follow  us,  to  be  a  bye-word,  and  a 
mark  for  intrusive  pity  or  insolent  curiosity. 

I  thought,  as  we  drove  to  our  destination,  that 
Alice  had  not  for  years  looked  so  cheerful,  or  so  calmly 
happy.  In  that  beautiful  face  there  was  not  a  trace 
of  g^ood's  sufferings,  save  in  a  chastened  thought- 


fulness  whic)i  lent  additional  sweetness  to  its  expres- 
sion.   I  could  not  restrain  n^y  open  admiration. 

"  Beautiful,  am  I  ?"  answered  Alice,  with  a  quiet 
smile ;  "  but  then,  I  am  getting  ancient,  dear  aunt ; 
who  can  think  me  beautiful  at  seven-and-twenty  ?" 

'*  Everard  does,  my  dearest,"  said  I,  rather  mis- 
chievously. I  would  have  given  anything  to  see 
on  that  iui  cheek  a  deeper  blush  than  the  faint  hue 
which  crept  there  and  passed  away. 

"  Ah,  you  and  Everard  think  of  ma  thus,  because 
you  love  me  so  well.  But  here  we  are  at  our  journey's 
end." 

**  Miss  Wynyard,  have  you  seen  our  new  neighbour 
at  the  Priory?"  inquired  one  of  the  young  ladies,  who 
vied  with  each  other  in  paying  AHce  attention,— it 
might  be  under  the  influence  of  foreshadowings  of 
bride-cake  and  flowen. 

*•  No,  truly,"  was  the  reply :  «•  who  is  heP" 

"A  rich,  unmarried  man— alwi^  a  treasure  in 
dull  country  places,  you  know, — a  Mr.  SometUng 
L'Estrange ;  I  forget  the  first  surname— but  they  say 
he  assumed  the  second  when  some  friend  left  him  a 
fortune.  We  asked  him  to-night,  thinking  you  would 
like  to  see  him." 

"Thank  you.  Oh  yes,  certainly,"  said  Alice,  cheer- 
fully, and  turned  to  talk  with  some  one  else. 

A  short  time  after,  I  saw  a  tall,  foreign-looking  man 
brought  up  to  Alice.  "  Mr.  L'Estrange,  Miss  Wyn- 
yard," said  his  introducer. 

He  started  at  the  m^e,  and  Alice  turned  round, 
lifted  up, her  quiet  eyes— they  fell  on  the  face  of 
Arthur  Sylvester ! 

He  bowed,  fixed  upon  her  his  pieroing  glance,  and 
a  strange  look  passed  over  his  face ;  it  was  a  look 
neither  of  love  nor  sorrow,  but  of  cold  aversion.  His 
reason  had  returned,  and  with  it  had  come  a  change- 
so  incomprehensible  is  the  hu)nan  mind — He  now 
hated  Alice  as  he  had  once  apparently  loved  her. 

And  she — ^how  strong  is  woman's  self-control  I — she 
looked  at  him,  saw  it  all,  and  gave  no  sign.  Only, 
when  a  few  moments  after  I  bent  over  her  in  the 
crowd,  she  murmured  in  a  low  hollow  tone,  "Aunt, 
take  me  home,  take  me  home." 

I  feigned  iUness— oh,  was  it  feigning  P— and  we 
came  away.  AH  that  miserable  drive,  Alice  lay  moan- 
ing on  my  breast,  "  I  shall  die,  I  shall  die.  Arthur, 
my  husband,  my  only  husband,  my  own  still  1" 

Everard,  poor  Everard  I  I  saw  there  was  no  hope 
for  thee.  Oh  the  eternity  of  love!  "Many  waten 
pannot  quench  love,  neither  can  the  floods  drown  it." 
In  Arthur  Sylvester,  Alice  saw  not  the  madman  who 
had  wellnigh  been  a  murderei^-the  blight  of  her  youth 
— the  one  agonizing  memory  of  long  widowed  yean ; 
but  only  the  beloved  of  her  girlhood,— whom  she  had 
set  up  as  an  idol  in  her  heart.  He  hated  her — ^she 
knew  it»  she  felt  it— and  yet  she  loved  him,  and  for 
his  sake  all  thought  of  her  betrothed  vanished  from 
her  mind. 

Unhappy  Everard!  when  he  returned  to  us— what 
a  welcome — ^what  a  bride !  And  I  had  to  unfold  all  1  I 
had  to  pierce  the  dagger  into  his  heart    He  reded 
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like  one  struck  bj  an  invisible  blow,  and  fell  down 
insensible.  When  he  recovered,  all  that  he  uttered 
was,  "Alice,  Alice !  I  must  see  Alice." 

Alice  came,  and  was  struck  with  fear  at  the  look 
his  face  wore ;  it  was  indeed  hardly  that  of  a  living 
man.  She  fell  on  her  knees  before  him,  she  took  his 
hands,  she  wept  over  them,  and  yet  Everard  never 
moved. 

"  And  this  is  my  doing !  *'  Alice  cried.  "  Oh,  Eve- 
rvd!  good,  generous  Everard !  forgive  me !" 

"Alice,"  he  said  at  last,  "is  this  all  true  P  will  yon 
forsake  me?'' 

6he  wept  in  silenoe. 

"Alice !  by  the  memory  of  your  dead  father,  who 
gave  you  to  me,  will  you  let  this  part  us  F  will  you 
break  all  your  vows  P" 

"  Everard,  pity  me !  How  wretched  am  I !  Everard, 
you  love  me — I  feel  it — ^then  think  how  I  love  him, 
•Let  your  own  heaH  speak  for  mine.  I  cannot,  I  dare 
not  take  any  husband  while  my  Arthur  lives.  I  am  his 
wile  still,  in  heart  and  soul.  To  wed  another  woidd 
•be  a  sin — a  fearfal  sin.    Everard,  I  dare  not !" 

There  was  a  bug  silence,  and  then  Everard  said, 

"  Alice,  I  saw  you  his  wife  once,  and  I  did  not 
murmur.  Even  now,  I  would  give  my  life  for  your 
happiness;  but  that  is  impossible.  Do  you  biow 
that  you  and  he  can  never  be  as  you  once  were  P  that, 
after  what  has  passed,  he  hates  you  with  a  deadly 
•hatred  P    Can  you  love  him  still  P " 

She  looked  piercingly  into  his  face :  "Everard,  ask 
yourself,  is  love  always  givctt  for  love  P — can  it  not  live 
nnretumedP" 

They  were  bitter,  omel  words  to  say  to  him.  He 
understood  them,  and  sank  under  their  keen  arrows. 

"Oh,  my  God!  I  feel  that ^I  have  felt  it  all  my 

life.    Alice,  say  no  more— you  are  free !" 

And  thus  they  parted ;  the  two  to  whom  destiny 
had  made  love  not  a  blessing  But  a*  curse;  in  whose 
hearts  it  had  been  planted  so  early,  and  had  grown 
up  through  life  not  as  a  beautiful  flower,  but  ,as  a 
poison  tree,  whose  leaves  bli^ted  wherever  they 
touched,  whose  fruit  was  ashes  to  the  taste.  And 
yet  how  dif  erent  it  might  have  been !  Truly  there 
are  mysteries  in  life  that  no  human  power  can  solve. 
But  we  shall  read  the  dark  page  deaily  one  dAy, 
and  then  all  will  be  plain  that  now  seems  so  strangely 
tortuous.  Poor  insects  that  we  are  I  how  shall  we 
dare  to  unravel  the  mystic  web  of  human  fate,  until 
the  time  oomes  when  we  shall  see  clearly  with  our 
sfmi  eyes,  and  "know  even  as  we  are  known P" 

Eveiard's  severe  illness  formed  a  temporary  pretext 
to  the  little  world  around  us  for  the  delay  of  the  mar- 
riage. After  a  time  the  talk  and  the  wonder  grew  again, 
but  we  heeded  it  not.  What  was  the  opinion  of  the 
idle  world  to  Alice  and  to  me !  I  would  fain  have  taken 
her  out  of  its  power,  and  hidden  ourselves  once  more 
in  some  blessed  solitude,  but  Alice  would  not  go;  That 
man  seemed  to  have  the  influence  of  an  evil  spirit  over 
hex :  she  lived  but  in  the  track  of  Arthur  Sylvester's 
footsteps  i  she  roamed  over  the  country  only  to  gain 
a  passing  glimpse  of  him  in  his  rides;  she  went  into 


society  tliat  she  might  watch  him  from  some  secluded 
comer  and  listen  for  his  voice.  Yet  he  never  looked 
at  her,  or  spoke  to  her :  if  they  met  in  the  open  country 
roads  he  turned  his  horse  another  way;  if  they  passed 
in  the  street  he  acknowledged  her  with  the  bow  that 
common  courtesy  exacted,  and  passed  on.  At  all  times, 
in  all  places,  I  saw  that  her  presence  made  his  face 
darken,  until  its  lofty  beauty  was  like  that  of  a  fallen 
angel.  All  the  world  spoke  well  of  him,  and  it  Sjcemed 
that  the  only  remnant  of  his  past  madness  was  in  this 
terrible  hal^  of  her,  who  loved  him  so  that  she 
would  have  laid  herself  down  for  his  feet  to  trample 
on,  and  thought  it  a  joyful  death* 

A  coldness,  almost  an  estrangement,  sprang  up 
between  Alice  and  me.  There  was  somethmg,  in  my 
eyes,  repulsive,  unfeminine,  in  this  passionate  and 
hopeless  love.  At  times  I  ventured  to  utter  what  I 
thought,  but  then  the  deep  sorrow,, the  entreating 
looks,  of  that  poor  girl  melted  the  frost  from  my 
heart. 

"Aunt  Susan,"  she  would  say,  "is  it  wronp,  is  it 
unworthy,  for  a  wife  to  love  her  husband  Y" 

And  I  could  not  answer  her  another  word.  There 
is  something  so  ennobling  in  a  woman's  true  and 
earnest  love,  that  it  elevates  the  meaner  object  on 
which  it  at  times  wastes  itself.  Thus,  even  while  I 
marvelled  at  Alice's  blind  devotion  to  Arthur  Sylvester; 
while  in  my  heart  I  condemned  it  as  unworthy  of  her ; 
while  every  feeling  of  reason  and  affection  dung  to 
the  forsaken  Everard,  now  a  wanderer  once  more ; 
still  I  could  not  but  r^ard  with  a  strange  emotion, 
almost^  akin  to  reverence,  the  workings  of  that  faith- 
ful woman-heart,  and  Arthur  Sylvester  himself  rose 
to  be  at  once  an  object  of  wonder  and  fear.  He  shot 
across  our  quiet  heaven  of  peace  like  an  evil  star,-  and 
yet  he  himself  moved  on,  seemingly  unoonscious  of, 
or  unheeding,  the  terrible  effects  he  had  caused,  and 
was  still  causing. 

Whether  Alice  in  her  wildest  imagination  ever 
dreamed  that  his  love  would  return,  that  she  should 
again  stand  at  the  altar,  the  wife  of  Arthur  Sylvester, 
I  cannot  tell.  At  times,  with  all  my  dislike  and  horror 
of  tiie  man,  I  almost  wished  that  it  might  be  so ;  for 
I  saw  her  day  by  day  fading  before  my  eyes,  and  knew 
that  her  heart  was  breaking.  He  must  have  seen  it,  too; 
he  must  have  heard  the  world's  chatter  concerning  her 
engagement  with  Everard  Brooke,  and  its  breaking 
off, — the  cause  of  which  one  who  had  once  read  the 
depths  of  that  loving  heart,  as  Arthur  had  done,  could 
never  doubt.  It  was  a  strange  monomania  that 
turned  his  mind  against  her,  I  thought;  and  more  than 
once,  in  my  overweening  love  for  Alice,  I  considered 
whether  I  would  not  myself  go  and  tell  Sylvester  the 
whole  truth,  and  implore  him  to  love  her  as  in  days 
of  yore.  I  might  have  done  so,  but  that  the  web  of 
destiny  was  drawing  closer  and  closer  round  us  alL 

It  chanced  that  in  our  garden,  overlooking  the  high 
road,  there  was  a  shady  walk,  leading  to  a  summer- 
house  which  had  often,  strangely  enough,  reminded  me 
of  the  spot  which  had  witnessed  that  terrible  scene  on 
Alice's  wedding  day;  so  much  9Q,  that  I  framed  all 
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maimer  of  reasons  to  have  it  pulled  down,  lest  the 
similarity  should  strike  her  painfully  also.  Whether 
it  was  so  or  not,  I  cannot  say ;  I  never  hinted  the  real 
cause  of  my  dislike,  but  Alice  steadily  resisted  the  plan 
of  having  her  bower  destroyed.  She  had  always  loved 
it,  she  said;  and  after  Arthur  Sylvester's  reappearance 
had  changed  the  current  of  her  whole  life,  habits,  and 
thoughts,  a  curious  fatality  seemed  to  make  her  cling 
more  than  ever  to  this  solitary  spot.  There  she 
remained,  ostensibly  with  her  books,  her  music,  or  her 
work ;  but  often  and  often  I  found  thick  dust  lying 
on  her  favourite  volumes,  her  harp  untuned,  her 
embroidery  scattered,  and  I  knew  that  she  had  been 
spending  those  hours  gf  loneliness  in  vague  and 
mournful  reveries. 

One  day,  when  Alice  had  left  me  as  usual,  I  sat 
idly  lookkg  out  from  my  window,  down  the  road, 
watching  three  horsemen  descending  the  hill :  I  soon 
saw  that  one  of  them  was  Arthur  Sylvester.  This 
surprised  me,  for  hitherto  he  had  carefully  avoided 
passing  our  house.  But  I  supposed  his  two  friends 
had  led  him  on  unwitting,  for  they  seemed  all  con- 
versing merrily  together.  The  world  said  there  was 
not  a  gayer  or  wittier  companion  than  Mr.  Sylvester 
L' Estrange,  he  was  so  blithe — so  lighthearted !  How 
the  world  lies  sometimes!  yet  one  would  not  have 
thought  so  now,  when  through  the  open  window  came 
the  ringing  of  his  laughter  borne  upon  the  dear  still 
country  air.  I  heard  its  every  tone,  and  I  felt  that 
another  had  heard  it  too.  Poor  Alice!  a  chance 
sight  of  that  man  always  made  her  like  a  marble 
image  of  woe  for  many  hours. 

Suddenly  at  a  bend  in  the  road  Arthur  Sylvester 
came  in  sight  of  the  summer-house.  At  its  door  stood 
Alice.  She  wore  that  day  a  white  dress,  and,  with 
her  long  falling  hair,  she  looked  almost  the  same  as 
on  her  marriage  morning.  Tlie  sudden  and  strange 
resemblance  struck  a  new  chord  in  Sylvester's  yet 
unsettled  brain;  he  uttered  a  loud  heart-piercing  cry, 
which  made  the  horse  he  rode  become  unmanageable 
with  terror.  A  mist  came  before  my  eyes ;  I  heard 
another  cry, "  Arthur,  Arthur! "  and  then  the  clanking 
hoofs  of  the  riderless  steed  galloping  madly  away. 

When  I  looked  again,  Alice  was  supporting  on  her 
bosom  the  death-like  form  of  him  who  had  once  been 
her  bridegroom.  I  flew  to  her  side  with  all  the  speed 
my  aged  feet  could  exert.  She  was  weeping  over  him, 
calling  him  "her  Arthur,  her  beloved,  her  husband,'* 
utterly  unmindful  of  the  wondering  gaze  of  his  two 
friends.  We  bore  him  into  the  house,  and  the  hus- 
band and  wife  were  again  under  one  roof.  But  of  little 
moment  was  this  either  to  the  heart  that  hated,  or  the 
heart  that  loved ;  for  Arthur  Sylvester  had  in  his  fall 
been  strudc  on  the  head,  and  lay  perfectly  insensible 
for  many  days.  Then  came  a  season  of  terrific  ravings, 
which  drove  even  the  devoted  Alice  from  the  presence 
of  the  maniac  Strange  words  did  the  unfortunate 
man  utter — ^Alice's  name,  and  another,  a  woman's  too ; 
but  it  was  breathed  in  low  tender  murmurings,  wliile 
Alice's  came  mingled  with  curses  and  bursts  of  pas- 
sionate remorBe«  I  closed  the  chamber  to  all  intruders; 


I  would  not  that  those  fearful  revealinga  of  an  unquiet 
conscience  should  be  known  to  the  world.  Thus  much 
I  gathered  from  his  delirious  words,  that  never,  no  not 
in  those  eariy  days,  liad  Arthur  Sylvester  loved  my 
Alice. 

It  was  with  a  cabnness  akin  to  thankfulness  that  I 
saw  life  ebbing  from  that  wretched  man.  The  physi- 
cians had  told  us  that  no  earthly  power  could  ever 
restore  the  shattered  mind,  and  tiiat  death  would 
come  in  mercy.  I  knew  this,  and  Alice  knew  it  too. 
She  also  had  heard  that  strange  name  mingled  with 
her  own  on  the  lips  of  the  maniac.  It  had  dozen  her 
into  stone :  yet  she  did  not  leave  him,  but  ministered 
day  and  night  with  unwearied  care.  The  physicians 
said  that  no  hand  but  death's  would  still  those  ravings; 
that  no  glimpse  of  light  would  gild  the  passing  of  the 
bewildered  soul;  but  it  was  not  so.  Just  as  the  spirit 
parted,  he  saw  Alice,  and  knew  her.  There  was  no 
wild  hatred  in  those  dying  eyes,  nor  was  there  lovo ; 
only  contrition  and  trembling  entreaty. 

"Alice  Wynyard,"  breathed  the  white  lips,  "forgive! 
I  deceived — ^^both — both — you  most.  Pure  angel, 
forgive !" 

She)  clasped  his  hand,  she  would  have  drawn  the 
dying  head  to  her  bosom,  with  the  last  kiss  of  peace 
and  wife-like  affection,  but  on  those  very  lips  came 
that  other  name,  not  Alice's,  murmured  in  tones  of 
deepest  love.    And  with  its  utterance  the  spirit  fled. 

There  were  none  to  lay  the  stranger  in  Ids  grave, 
save  Alice  and  I.  She  had  called  him  her  husband, 
and  none  doubted  the  fact.  He  had  no  relatives,  and 
when  a  will  was  found,  leaving  all  his  wealth  to  a 
charity,  there  was  little  chance  of  any  claimant  spring- 
ing up  to  deny  our  right  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  the 
departed.  I  say  "  our"  because  in  all  things  Alice 
took  the  direction.  I  had  thought  she  would  have 
been  utterly  overwhelmed,  but  no !  When  all  was  over, 
a  superhuman  strength  seemed  to  possess  her.  "  My 
husband,  my  husband,"  was  ever  on  her  lips,  and  with 
a  wife's  duty  she  acted  towards  his  memory.  When 
I  brought  her  mourning,  she  would  have  none  other 
than  widows'  weeds,  and  on  my  remonstrating,  she 
turned  round  with  a  dignity  and  solemnity  that  made 
me  marvel : 

"  Be  silent.  Aunt,  I  rule  here !    God  and  my  own 
heart  made  me  Arthur's  wife — ^the  world  and  a  wicked 
law  broke  the  outward  bond,  but  the  holiest  tic  re-  i 
mains.    I  am  his  widow  now."  I 

When  we  examined  the  papers  of  the  departed,  not  > 
even  from  that  mournful  task  did  Alice  shrink.  I  sat 
by  her,  but  she  would  not  let  me  see  any  record  of  his 
dark  and  stormy  life.  Only  once,  when  she  opened  a  I 
packet  of  letters,  I  saw  her  cheek  blanch.  As  she  read, 
her  hands  grew  rigid,  and  her  eyes  glassy.  1  drew 
near,  and  she  repulsed  me  not.  The  letters,  outpour- 
ings of  bursting  love,  were  addressed  to  Arthur  Syl- 
vester ;  they  bore  the  name  which  he  had  uttered  in 
liis  ravings,  and  each  ended  with,  "  Tour  wife,  Itabel'* 
Aghast,  ahiiost  stupified,  I  gazed  on  the  date  of  the 
List — it  was  the  eve  of  Alice's  wedding-day ! 

I  had  lived  to  bless  the  terrible  stroke  which  had 
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saved  my  darling  from  a  fate  more  terrible  still.  I 
fell  on  mj  knees  beside  her — I  clasped  my  aged  arms 
about  ber  neck,  and  murmured, 
I  **  Alice,  let  us  thank  God  for  all." 
I  "Amen!"  was  her  answer.  Mayl  never  while  I 
Hve  hear  another  tone  like  that  in  which  she  uttered 
the  word ! 

With  the  letters  was  a  lock  of  hair,  and  one  line, 
"Isabel  Sylvester,  died — ^,"  the  date  a  few  months 
Liter.  The  sin  of  two  broken  hearts  lay  upon  that  man's 
souL    His  madness  was  no  marvel  now. 

Alice  pointed  out  the  line.  "  You  see  this !"  she 
gasped— "now  let  all  the  past  be  as  if  it  had  never 
been," 

With  her  own  hands  she  laid  all  the  papers  upon 
the  red  embers,  and  the  flame  rose  up,— it  was  the 
funeral  pyre  of  that  olden  love.  From  Alice's  lips  the 
name  of  Arthur  Sylvester ^was*never  heard  more. 

In  this  world  no  sorrow  is  eternal.  Life  can  never 
be  utterly  dark;  to  the  pure,  the  earnest,  the  God- 
fearing^ there  is  still  a  future,  a  future  on  earth,  besides 
the  glorious  one  beyond.  Even  in  the  lightning- 
blasted  tree,  there  are  always  some  boughs  that  will 
grow  green  again,  and  show  that  life  is  not  utterly 
dead  within  it.  And  so  it  was  with  Alice.  When  that 
wild  passionate  love  had  been  consumed  in  the  furnace 
of  affliction,  so  that  not  even  its  ashes  remamed;  when 
the  ideal  image  which  she  had  so  worshipped  was  shat- 
tered to  pieces  in  her  sight,  and  she  knew  it  was  only 
a  dumb  idol,  not  a  life-breathing  form ;  then  her  pure 
soul  drew  back  into  itself,  and  grew  strong.  She  did 
not  die,  but  lived ;  lived  to  be  a  yet  nobler  creature 
than  she  had  ever  been,  and  in  the  earnest  charities 
and  high  aspirings  of  a  pure  and  holy  nature  she 
found  peace. 

AndEveraid? 

In  my  extreme  old  age,  with  one  foot  on  the  threshold 
of  that  dark  gate  which  leads  to  the  land  of  light, 
I  have  seen  my  dear,  my  noble  Everard,  happy  at  last. 
I  have  done  what  I  never  dreamed  I  should,  I  have 
lived  to  see  a  bridal.  What  though  youth  and  youth's 
comeliness  had  long  passed  away  from  the  two  who 
bent  before  the  altar,  there  is  much  of  life  yet  before 
them,  and  years  of  love  arc  of  double  length.  Everard 
is  happy,  for  the  true  heart  and  the  tried  has  won  at  last 
— he  has  Alice  for  hbwife.  Who  should  rejoice  so  much 
as  I,  for  has  she  not  been  my  treasure,  the  light  of  my 
eyes  ?  And  he — ^his  mother  was  my  sister ;  and  his 
father! — ^the  time  has  been  when  to  call  Henry  Brooke 
by  the  name  of  brother  was  agony.  Hush,  vain  heart ! 
the  madness  was  all  thine  own.  Hejoice  thou,  that 
through  life  unto  old  age  thy  ideal  was  never  made 
less  holy,  the  image  of  a  pure  and  worthy  love  was 
unshattered  still 

Keader !  believe  the  word  of  one  who  has  passed 
through  the  world's  ordeal,  has  seen  its  hollowncss, 
has  endured  its  griefs :  Know,  that  the  only  truths 
of  life  arc  Beligion  and  Love. 


SPECULATIONS  AND  EXPERIMENTS  UPON 
THE  OBIGIN  OF  THE  DIAMOND, 

It  is  familiarly  known  that  the  great  object  of  early 
chemical  inquiries  was  the  discovery  of  a  method  of 
manufacturing  gold  at  will.  This  object  was  never 
attempted  to  be  concealed.  The  early  experimentalists 
gloried  in  avowing  that  they  were  groping  among  the 
mystic  processes  of  the  laboratory  for  the  way  to 
wealth  and  longevity — ^for  tradition  associated  these 
two.  Spending  "  days  that  had  been  better  spent," 
and  nights  that  had  been  better  employed,  in  this 
fruitless  search,  and  always  ending  their  painful  toils 
in  disappointment  and  poverty,  at  length  the  delusion 
ended,  and  it  was  found  that  chemistry  was  not  given 
to  man  to  be  prostituted  to  his  avarice.  Speculations 
upon  the  natiure  and  origin  of  the  diamond  turned  the 
attention  of  chemists  to  another  object  of  research. 
The  gold  mine,  so  rich  in  promises,  so  voracious  of 
labour  and  money,  was  shut  up  and  abandoned  with- 
out ever  having  yielded  a  grain  of  the  coveted  metal ; 
but  a  diamond  mine  was  opened  at  its  side,  and  nu- 
merous experiments  have  been  undertaken  on  this 
equally  fallacious  ground:  expeiiments  which  were 
buoyed  up  with  almost  alchemistic  strength  of  hope, 
and  the  result  of  which,  if  it  may  not  be  predicated 
from  that  of  the  analogous  inquiries,  will  be  found 
toward  the  conclusion  of  our  article. 

These  investigations,  however,  have  gone  on  in  secret, 
and  the  common  ear  has  rarely  heard  that  there  have 
been — for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  are  yet — 
diamond-seekers  in  the  modem  laboratory.  "  It  is 
probable,"  writes  an  eminent  continental  chemist,  "that 
since  it  was  discovered  that  the  diamond  consists  of 
pure  carbon,  there  is  hardly  any  chemist  who  has  not 
performed  more  or  less  extensive  experiments  on  the 
subject.  That  the  results  of  such  investigations  have 
been  published  by  few,  is  no  proof  that  few  experi- 
ments have  been  made,  for  human  nature  and  vanity 
prefer  silence  to  publicity  where  investigations  have 
failed  and  hopes  been  disappointed."  (It  was  not  only 
the  incomparable  splendour  of  this  king  of  gems,  and 
its  being  of  such  enormous  value,  that  led  chemists 
anxiously  to  experimentalize  upon  the  origin  of  the 
diamond ;  but  its  isoUition  from  every  other  substance 
in  many  other  respects  rendered  the  inquiry  a  pecu- 
liarly fascinating  undertaking.  The  anomalous  com- 
position of  the  gem,  the  singular  localities  in  which  it 
is  discovered,  and  its  peculiarly  striking  physical  cha- 
racters, ail  seemed  to  set  specuktion  in  activity  and 
at  defiance. 

The  general  physical  characters  of  the  diamond 
arc  so  well  known  that  we  may  be  very  brief  in  their 
description.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  3.50 ;  the 
form  of  its  crystals  is  most  generally  octohedral; 
even  in  the  rough  state,  the  most  beautifully-regular 
mathematical  solids  in  miniature  are  often  found. 
In  its  natural  state  it  is  covered  with  a  dullish  crust, 
often  of  a  muddy  colour,  on  the  removal  of  which 
the  brilliant  jewel  beneath  flashes  forth  in  all  its 
characteristic   lustre.    In  the  rough  state  an   in- 
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experienced  person  could  scaxcdy  tell  its  nature,  but 
he  would  immediately  perceive  that  it  greatly  differed 
from  ordinary  pebbles.  Its  intense  hardness  has  long 
been  ImoTm.  Pliny  says,  if  laid  on  an  an^  and  struck 
with  a  hammer  the  anvil  will  inevitably  aplit.  A 
modem  writer  says,  that  if  bid  on  a  new  anvil,  and 
struck  with  a  hammer,  the  diamond  will  often  indent 
the  steeL  Prom  this  property  it  was  long  considered 
indestructible;  and  fable  invested  its  powder  with 
various  medicinal  attributes  all  equally  unjust.  Diar 
monds  are  not  all  the  pure  unsullied  gems  which 
glitter  in  our  jewels;  they  appear  in  a  variety  of 
colours,  some  of  which  enhance,  while  others  detract 
from  their  value.  Sometimes  it  is  tinged  with  blue, 
yellow,  green,  or  a  beautiful  rose-colour,  and  fre- 
quently it  is. brown  or  dull  yellow.  Small  lenses 
have  been  made  in  France,  in  which  diamonds  were 
used  in  the  place  of  glass.  In  constructing  them  it 
was  found  that  the  diamonds  appeared  often  pene- 
trated by  a  number  of  fine  lines  which  were  supposed 
to  be  fine  tubes  in  the  substance  of  the  gem ;  but  Sir 
D*  Brewster,  carefully  examining  a  number  of  speci- 
mens, found  that  the  appearance  in  question  was  due 
to  the  fact  of  the  gem  being  made  up  of  an  infinite 
number  of  layers  in  lamin»  of  different  densities, 
which  produce  a  peculiar  effect  upon  light:  in  the 
■mall  space  of  the  thirtieth  of  an  inch  he  counted 
many  hundreds  of  these  layers.  He  states  that  he 
has  not-  observed  this  structure  arise  from  any  assem- 
bktge  of  fine  laminse  of  varying  densities  in  any  other 
mineral.  It  appears  as  if  the  gem  had  been  formed 
by  a  deposition  of  layers  submitted  to  different  de- 
grees of  pressure:  occasionally  particles,  apparently  of 
uncrystallized  carbonaceous  matter,  are  visible  in  the 
interior  of  the  diamond. 

It  was  long  since  suspected  by  Newton  that  the 
diamond  was  a  combustible  body,  in  consequence  of 
the  high  degree  of  refractive  power  it  possessed.  It 
is  known  to  chemists  that  a  peculiar  relation  exists 
between  the  inflammability  and  refractive  powers 
of  different  substances.  Sulphur  and  phosphorus  ex- 
ceed the  diamond  in  this  respect ;  and  these  three 
bodies  surpass  all  others,  either  solid  or  fluid,  in  their 
action  upon  light.  Amber  stands  next  to  the  diamond. 
The  Florentine  Academy  effected  its  combustion  by 
means  of  a  great  lens,  which,  singularly  enough,  many 
years  after,  Sir  H.  Davy  employed  to  effect  the  same 
purpose,  directing  the  rays  upon  a  diamond  placed  in 
a  jar  of  oxygen  gas.  It  bums  with  great  rapidity  in 
oxygen,  emitting  an  intense  light  and  heat ;  the  only 
product  is  carbonic  acid.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
the  diamond,  this  hard,  brilliant,  precious,  and  scarce 
jewel,  is  a  little  lump  of  ciystkUized  carbon,  belongs 
to  the  family  soot,  charcoal,  coke,  lamp-black,  &c., 
and  is  even  related  to  candle-snuff.  A  singular  corro- 
boration of  this  statement  is  the  fact,  that  diamonds 
heated  vrith  soft  iron  in  a  covered  cmcible  cause  the 
latter  to  become  converted  into  sieel,  just  as  carbon 
does  under  similar  circumstances.  The  diamond  is  in- 
fusible at  the  most  intense  heat  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 


It  was  one  step  gamed  to  our  diamond-  seekers  tq 
have  discovered  the  tme  composition  of  this  precious 
crystal,  and  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  success 
were  entertained-  soon  after  the  publication  of  this 
discovery.  Chemists  were  then  led  to  another  im- 
portant part  of  the  inquiry,  and  investigations  were 
made  into  the  nature  and  character  of  the  places  in 
which  the  diamond  is  found  to  occur  naturally.  The 
greatest  difficulty  attends  this  question.  The  diamond 
is  seldom  discovered  in  the  situation  in  trhich  it  is 
probable  it  originated.  It  is  generally  associated' with 
transported  materials,  such  as  rolled  gravel  tt  is 
often  found  in  river-banks,  ravines,  or  in  alluvial  soil,  ; 
or  in  beds  of  v^table  earth.  While  this  is  generally 
tme,  there  are  s(»ne  puczling  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
In  Southem  India  Dr.  Voysey  has  found  that  the 
matrix  is  sandstone  breccia  of  the  day-slate  formation  i 
but  Captain  Franklin  found  the  diamond  in  a  rock  of 
sandstone  grit,  which  had  probably  at  one  period 
been  the  seat  of  great  heat  and  pressure.  Again, 
diamonds  have  long  been  obtained  from  Brazil^  by 
blasting  certain  rodu,  breaking  them  to  pieces,  and 
then  washing  them.  Here,  then,  lies  a  real  difficulty 
in  the  case.  Could  the  precise  nature  of  the  matrix 
in  which  the  gem  genendly  occurs  be  ascertained, 
some  rational  groimds  of  conjecture  would  exist 
which  might  elucidate  the  manner  of  its  formation. 
While  sudi  anomalies  exist  as  diamonds  in  sandstone 
grit,  or  in  rocks  which  are  blasted  to  procure  them, 
the  question  as  to  the  natural  situation  of  the  dia- 
mond must  be  considered  undecided,  and  theories 
based  thereon  as  insecure. 

As  usual  upon  disputed  points,  speculation  has 
been  busy  about  the  origin  of  the  diamond,  and  a 
large  number  of  theories,  all  more  or  less  probable, 
•have  been  propounded  to  set  the  matter  at  rest.  We 
believe  that  these  speculations  may  be  classified  under 
two  heads  :^1.  Those  whieh  require  the  existence  of 
a  high  temperature  in  its  production ;  and,  S.  those 
which  conceive  the  gem  to  be  of  a  vegetable  origin. 
We  are  thus  reminded  of  the  Plutonic  and  Neptunian 
theorists  of  geology.  To  speak,  first,  of  the  igneous 
theories:  Captain  Franklin,  considering  the  nature 
and  probable  previous  condition  of  the  rock  in  which 
he  discovered  imbedded  diamonds,  supposes  a  sort  of 
dolomitic  process  to  have  been  concerned  in  its  for- 
mation. Under  the  influence  of  intense  heat  and 
enormous  pressure  it  is  conceivable  that  the  particles 
of  oarbon  were  fused,  and  assumed  at  length  the  crys- 
talline form  by  a  long  process  of  slow  refrigeration; 
a  circumstance  well  known  to  take  place  in  other 
minerals.  M.  Parrot,  who  has  laboriously  investi- 
gated the  perplexing  subject,  believes  that  the  dia- 
mond arises  from  the  operation  of  violent  volcanic 
heat  on  small  partides  of  carbon  contained  in  the 
rock,  or  on  a  substance  composed  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  carbon  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  hydrogen. 
By  this  theory,  as  he  conceives,  we  are  best  able  to 
account  for  the  cracks  and  flaws  so  often  noticed  in 
the  gem,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  induded 
partides  of  black  cacbonaooous  matter.    M.  Gobd, 
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who  has  aLio  paid  mnch  attention  to  the  subject,  sup- 
poses it  to  We  originated  from  the  decomposing 
action  of  various  substances  upon  carbonic  acid  gas  at 
high  temperatures.  This  theory  has  no  rational  foun- 
dation beyond  the  fact  that  sudi  a  decomposition  does 
take  phice;  but  the  result  is  ordinarily  black  carbon- 
aceous matter.  Again,  M.  Hausmann,  finding  upon 
the  testimony  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced 
oiamond-seekera  that  fulgurites  or  lightning  tubes 
are  most  numerous  where  diamonds  principally 
aboimd,  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  diamonds 
were  produced  by  the  electric  flash  decomposing  car* 
bonic  acid.  This  theory  is  even  leas  probable  than 
the  kst,  it  being  impossible  to  believe  that  the  instan- 
taneous passage  of  the  electric  fluid  oodd  produce  a 
crystal  so  formed  as  the  diamond.  The  infusibility  of 
charooal  has  been'  a  very  general  objection  to  the  ig- 
neous theories.  Professor  Silliman,  of  New  York, 
performed  some  experiments,  some  time  since,  in 
which  he  believed  that  he  had  actually  aucoeeded  in 
melting  charcoal;  the  instrument  by  which  it  was 
said  to  be  effected  was  the  galvanic  battery.  The  pro- 
fessor speaks  with  assurance  of  the  real  fioLsion  of  the 
positive  pole,  whidi  was  charooal,  m  his  apparatus. 
The  fused  portions  exhibited  a  smooth,  glassy,  glisten- 
ing burfaoe,  in  oases  where  the  purest  chutxHil  was 
carefully  employed.  In  a  series  of  experiments  under- 
taken upon  the  diamond  with  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow- 
pipe, he  thought  he  detected  marks  of  incipient  fusion 
in  the  gem.  Could  this  fact  be  settled,  it  would  be  a 
tolerably  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  igneous 
specuktbns,  of  which  Captain  Franklin's  is  the  most 
conceivable.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  incline  to 
the  opposite  opinion.  We  are  justified  in  believing 
Professor  8illiman's  experiments  very  unsatisfactory. 
Some  years  ago,  Professor  Jameson  put  forth  some 
speculations  upon  the  subject,  which  were  read  before 
the  Wemerian  Society  of  Edinburgh.  He  considered 
its  formation  to  take  place  under  either  of  the  follow- 
ing conditions :— Either  it  was  actually  formed  in  the 
alluvial  soil  in  which  it  is  generally  discovered,  by 
the  reduction  of  portions  of  the  carbonaceous  matter 
in  the  soil  to  an  adamantine  state,  which  afterwards 
condensed,  according  to  the  laws  of  affinity,  into  the 
granular  or  crystalline  form ;  in  other  words,  into  the 
diamond.  The  other  idea  was,  that  it  was  a  vegetable 
secretion.  It  is  well  known  that  the  bamboo  secretes 
a  silicious  substance,  closely  resembling  opal,  called 
Tabasheer,  m  solid  masses  of  some  size.  Horn- 
stone  again  occurs  as  the  secretion  of  other  trees. 
Why,  then,  may  not  the  diamond  be  a  similar  secretion 
from  the  sap  of  plants  P  The  circumstance  of  some 
trees  forming  wood  of  almost  adamantine  hardness, 
appeared  in  the  professor's  mind  to  strengthen  the 
idea.  Was  it  some  distant  gleaming  of  this  hypothesb 
that  led  Arabian  fabulists  to  their  elegant  allegories 
of  jewel-bearing  trees  and  groves  ?  We  fear,  however, 
Wh  are  in  the  wrong.  Not  a  trace  of  a  diamond 
secretion  has  ever  yet  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the 
botanist ;  and  when  the  enormous  number  of  vegetable 
phenomena  on  record  is  remembered,  it  appears  strange 


that  indications  of  such  a  process^  if  it  existed,  should 
never  have  been  detected. 

Sir  David  Brewster's  is,  after  all,  the  only  theory 
well  supported  by  facts,  and  corroborated  by  experir 
ments.  His  original  communication  was  xnade  to 
the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1820, 
and  subsequently,  enlarged  and  strengthened,  it 
was  read  before  the  Geological  Society,  in  1833. 
He  compares  the  diamond  to  amber ;  and  as  amber  is 
found  in  a  similar  locality,  and  has  also  carbon  for  its 
base,  it  became  of  importance  to  show  that  their  polar- 
izing structure  is  the  same.  Sir  David  Brewster 
found  small  bubbles  of  air  enclosed  in  fragments  both 
of  amber  and  of  the  diamond,  the  expansive  force  of 
which  had  communicated  a  p<darizing  structure  to  the 
parts  immediately  in  contact  with  the  bubbles.  Such 
an  effect  could  not  arise  from  crystallization :  in  two 
hundred  mineral  substances  of  crystalline  origin.  Sir 
D.  Brewster  had  never  observed  iko  slightest  trace  of 
such  a  structure.  It  can,  therefore,  only  have  arisen 
from  the  expansive  force  of  included  air,  when  the 
diamond  or  amber  was  in  a  soft  state ;  for  this  struc- 
ture, having  the  peculiar  influence  on  light  understood 
by  the  term  "  pohuriang,"  can  be  produced  artificially 
in  glass  and  other  transparent  substances  in  the  soft 
condition,  by  producing  a  similar  pressure  from  within 
to  that  supposed  to  be  exercised  by  the  included 
bubbles.  "  That  this  soft  or  compressible  condition 
could  not  have  arisen  from  the  action  of  heat,  is  mani- 
fest," as  a  general  proposition,  "  from  the  nature  and 
recent  formation  of  the  soil  in  which  the  diamond  is 
found. ;  that  it  could  not  exist  in  a  mass  formed  by 
aqueous  deposition  is  still  more  obvious ;  and  hence 
we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  rendered  probable  by 
other  analogies,  that  the  diamond  originated,  like 
amber,  from  the  consolidation  of,  perhaps,  vegetable 
matter,  which  g^ually  acquires  a  crystaJiline  form  by 
the  influence  of  time  and  the  slow  action  of  corpus- 
cular forces."  No  air  bubbles  of  this  kind  occur  in 
crystals  of  an  igneous  origin;  and  the  argument  de- 
rived from  the  analogous  influence  upon  light  of  amber 
and  the  gem,  together  with  the  appearance  of  layers 
in  the  latter,  as  before  mentioned,  appears  strongly  to 
favour  this  view  of  the  subject.  If  the  occurrence  of 
the  substance  in  the  crystalline  form  be  objected  to  as 
improbable  upon  such  a  suppositioOf  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that  in  the  mineral  resin  called  Mellite  we 
have  an  equally  distinct  crystalline  form,  though  no 
doubt  exists,  both  from  its  composition  and  the  locality 
in  which  it  ii  found,  that  it  originates  from  the  vege« 
table  kingdom.  Dr.  Petzholdt,  who  is  the  most  recent 
writer  on  this  subject,  corroborates  Sir  D.  Brewster's 
hypothesis.  He  believes  that,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge,  the  diamond  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  newest  geological  period,  and  results  from 
the  slow  decomposition  of  vegetable  substances.  He 
seems  to  consider  it  probable  that  the  loose  rolled 
matter  in  which  it  is  commonly  found  is  really  the 
matrix  in  which  it  is  produced,  thus  favouring  the 
popular  notion  in  the  East  Indies  and  BrazU,  that 
diamonds  really  grow  in  the  soil.    That  the  gem  was 
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once  in  a  liquid  condition,  appears  probable  from  its 
frequently  containing  included  splinters  of  quartz, 
some  of  which  even  exhibit  the  vegetable  cellular 
texture.  Br.  Petzholdt  says  that  the  accumulations  of 
soot  on  the  wick  of  a  badly-burning  tallow  candle 
frequently  show  a  tendency  to  crystallize  in  the  octo- 
hedral  form  of  the  diamond,  when  the  combustion 
of  the  material  is  retarded ;  the  resemblance  of  the 
facets  of  which  is  very  simihr  to  an  envelope  of  a 
letter,  and  probably  gave  birth  to  the  popular  phrase 
on  seeing  such  an  appearance,  that  "  there  is  a  letter 
in  the  candle,**  Such  fragments  are  often  oonsider- 
ably  harder  than  ordinary  soot. 

Baron  Liebig  claims  the  credit  of  offering  a  simple 
exphmation  of  the  probable  process  which  actually 
takes  place  in  the  formation  of  the  diamond.  "  Science 
can  point  to  no  process  capable  of  accounting  for  the 
origin  and  formation  of  .diamonds,  except  the  process 
of  decay.  If  we  suppose  decay  to  proceed  in  a  liquid 
containing  carbon  and  hydrogen,  then  a  compound 
with  still  more  carbon  must  be  formed;  and  if  the 
compound  thus  formed  were  itself  to  undergo  further 
decay,  the  final  result  must  be  the  separation  of 
carbon  in  a  crystalline  form."  Oils,  resinous  matter, 
&c.  are  hydro-carbons.  Are  we  then  to  take  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  prophecy  as  a  literal  truth,  that  "the 
diamond  is  an  unctuous  matter,  coagulated  P" 

Lastly,  of  the  diamond — rather  of  the  would-be 
diamond — makers.  M.  Yirlet,  in  a  communication 
to  M.  Arago,  confidently  anticipates  the  time  when 
chemists  wUl,  in  their  Uboratories*  produce  all  manner 
of  precious  stones,  without  even  excepting;^the  dia- 
mond. This  felicitous  time^  however,  has  yet  to 
arrive ;  for  experiments  have  been  wholly  fruitiess  to 
produce  anything  of  the  kind.  Some  chemists  have 
sought  the  diamond  in  the  attempt  to  fuse  carbon, 
but  in  vain.  If  we  remember  rightly,  one  experi- 
menter fancied,  or  actually  saw,  delicate  needle-like 
crystals  in  some  of  his  searches  after  the  gem,  but  he 
could  not  get  beyond  this ;  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  real  composition  of  such  minute  crystals 
was  that  of  the  diamond.  Others  have  attempted  the 
search  by  decomposing  highly  carbonaceous  matter ; 
their  only  results  having  been  the  production  of  some 
black  carbonaceous  substance,  which  a  diamond  of  the 
lowest  degree  would  scorn  to  claim  kin  with.  Elec- 
tricity promises  little  or  nothing  to  the  chemist  in 
such  investigations,  for  both  the  fluids  he  would  in  all 
probability  select  for  decomposition  by  its  means,  and 
the  diamond  itself,  are  non-conductors  of  the  electric 
energy.  It  is  manifest  the  natural  process  is  one  of 
extreme  slowness,  in  respect  of  which  the  "  three- 
score years  and  ten"  of  a  chemist's  life  are,  probably, 
but  as  a  very  little  time.  In  these  days,  scientific 
prophecies  arc  always  hazardous,  some  however  less 
so  than  others ;  as  to  diamond  making,  therefore,  we 
may  venture  to  predict,  that,  like  every  vain  hope,  it 
will  have  its  day,  and  die. 

We  have  often  been  struck  with  what  appears  a 
very  ugly  feature  of  both  gold  and  diamond-makers — 
their  covetousncss.    WbUc  some,  with  pure  motives. 


engage  in  the  investigations  for  the  advancement  of 
science  and  the  arts,  does  not  the  majority  make  the 
pursuit  in  the  hope  that  extravagant  wealth  will  one 
day  reward  the  search?  Even  this  is  a  delusion. 
Granted,  that  the  chemist  drops  upon  the  secret  in  the 
depths  of  his  laboratory,  and  manufactures  a  store  of 
diamonds ;  the  value  of  the  jewel  is  at  an  end.  Some 
"  bird  of  the  air  will  tell  the  matter,"  that  diamonds 
are  no  longer  scarce,  and  in  the  same  hour  they  cease 
to  be  precious.  It  seems  as  if  it  had  pleased  God 
to  crush  every  hope  of  obtaining  wealtli  in  a  maimer 
by  which  one  would  be  greatly  benefited  and  the 
rest  neglected ;  for  it  is  notorious  that  none  were  so 
miserably  poor  as  the  pseudo  gold-makers  of  past  liis" 
tory,  and  the  like  fate  awaits  all  who  tread  their  steps, 
though  with  another  object  in  view. 


;     HIGH  DAYS  AND  HOLIDAYS. 

BY  AGNES  STRICKLAND. 

High  days  and  holidays,  the  meny  days  of  England, 
are  out  of  date.  The  more  is  the  pity,  for  they  were 
bright  spots  in  the  calendar  of  the  industrious  classes 
— seasons  of  recreation  to  look  forward  to  through 
dark  vistas  of  toil  and  core. 

There  is  no  stimulus  to  exertion  more  effectual  than 
the  promise  of  a  little  pleasure — ^no  proverb  more 
true  than  the  homely  adage, 

"  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  bojr.** 
Eelaxation  is  as  necessaiy  to  the  mind  as  aliment  to 
the  body,  and  assists  in  keeping  both  in  a  healthy  tone. 
It  is  the  want  of  simple  and  innocent  pastimes  in 
which  all  classes  could  occasionally  unite,  that  has 
rent  the  links  of  society,  and  taught  the  poor  to  look 
with  envy  and  hatred  on  their  wealthy  neighbours. 
The  frightful  increase  of  intemperance  in  our  metro- 
polis and  great  towns,  which  defies  alike  the  influence 
of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  from  what  does  it  proceed? 
I  answer.  From  the  stagnation  of  the  system,  the 
"  green  and  yeUow  melancholy"  engendered  by  unre- 
mitting care. 

The  bow  has  lost  its  elasticity  from  being  always 
bent,  and  the  languid  hand  that  holds  it  endeavours 
to  raise  the  string  to  action  by  giving  it  the  sharp 
fillip  which  completes  the  destruction  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  fiery  dram — ^the  intoxicating  drug,  with 
which  the  care-worn  man,  hopeless  matron,  or  miserable 
child  strives  to  quicken  the  torpid  pulse  of  life  at  the 
expense  of  all  its  moral  duties,  only  increases  the  evil 
by  creating  a  maddening  longing  for  a  repetition  of  the 
fatal  excitem^t.  A  dance  round  the  maypole  would 
have  enlivened  the  circulation  and  cheered  the  spirits 
of  those  poor  creatures,  and  cost  them  nothing,  not 
even  a  regret. 

The  chronicles  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  indeed, 
bear  record  of  the  frightful  tragedy  which  on  one 
occasion  stained  the  May-day  festival  with  the  blood  of 
peaceful  citizens,  caused  by  an  outbreak  of  the  London 
'prentices,  whose  jealousy  against  foreigners  {laving 
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been  excited,  they  rose,  and»  aeeisted  by  a  mischievous 
mob,  plundoied  the  houses  of  the  Spanish  merchants, 
and  massacred  several  persons  vho  endeavoured  to 
resist  their  violence ;  which  outrages  were  avenged  on 
the  spot  by  the  eari-marshal  hanging  a  number  of  the 
young  culprits  on  the  sign-posts  of  their  master's 
shops ;  and  but  for  the  powerful  intercession  of  the 
three  queens,  Catharine  of  Arragon,  Henry's  consort, 
and  his  sisters,  the  dowagers  of  France  and  Scotland, 
upwards  of  two  hundred  more  of  these  juvenile 
offenders  would  have  been  executed — so  exasperated 
was  the  king  at  this  daring  breach  of  his  peace.  But 
for  one  "  Eoil  May-daif^  there  have  been  at  least 
seventeen  hundred  joyous  festivals  on  that  sweet 
anniversaiy  both  in  country  and  town. 

Xing  Henry  hi^nself— and  it  was  one  cause  of  his 
popularity  with  the  Commons  of  England  in  the  early 
years  of  Ids  reign — always  honoured  the  customs  of  the 
May  with  his  observance.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1515, 
we  find  that  he  and  good  Queen  Catherine,  with  the 
newly  wedded  widow  of  France,  Mary  Tudor  and  her 
jolly  bridegroom,  Brandon  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  a 
goodly  train  of  nobles,  knights,  and  gentle  ladies,  rode 
a-maying  from  Greenwich  palace  to  Shooter's-hill;  and 
all  the  "  loving  commonaltie"  of  London  and  West- 
minster rose  up  betimes  to  go  a-maying  too  with  their 
liege  lord,  and  enjoyed  the  treat  of  seeing  how  the 
archers  of  the  king's  guard,  dressed  like  Bobin  Hood 
and  his  outlaws,  met  their  graces  and  invited  them  and 
their  noble  attendants  to  enter  the  good  greenwood, 
and  see  how  outlaws  lived.  Whereupon  King  Henry 
pleasantly  performed  his  part  in  the  popular  drama  by 
turning  to  the  queen,  and  asking  her  "  whether  she 
and  her  ladies  would  venture  into  a  thicket  with  so 
many  outlaws ;"  and  the  rojal  Catherine  set  all  the 
married  women  present  a  good  example  by  replying 
right  lovingly  to  her  lord,  "  that  where  he  went,  she 
was  content  to  go."  Then  the  queen's  grace  and  all 
her  ladies  lighted  down  from  their  palfreys,  and  the 
king  leading  her  by  the  hand,  they  were  conducted  to 
a  sylvan  bower  formed  of  hawthorn  boughs,  flowers, 
and  moss,  opening  into  a  booth  or  arbour,  where  a 
breakfast  of  venison  and  other  substantial  dainties  was 
bid  out,  of  which  the  royal  party  partook,  As^  they 
turned  their  steps  towards  Greenwich,  they  were  met 
on  the  road  by  a  flowery  car,  drawn  by  five  horses, 
each  ridden  by  a  fair  and  gaily  decorated  damsel,  per- 
sonating the  attributes  of  Spring. 

The  horses  had  their  names  lettered  on  their  head- 
gear, the  damsels  theirs  on  their  dresses.  In  the  car 
was  the  lady  May,  attended  by  Flora.  The  encounter 
took  place  at  the  foot  of  Shooter's-hill.  As  soon  as 
the  fair  actresses  caught  sight  of  the  royal  cavalcade, 
they  burst  into  sweet  song,  and  preceded  their  graces, 
carolling  hymns  to  the  May,  till  they  reached  Green- 
wich palace. 

As  for  the  Londoners  of  low  degree,  "  the  smug 
apprentices  and  washed  artizans,"  the  motley  rout  of 
cobblers,  tinkers,  tailors,  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
had  risen  before  the  sun  had  kissed  the  dew  from  the 
Kentish  meads,  and  wended  forth  to  meet  and  go  a- 


maying  with  the  king  and  queen  and  their  gay  court, 
and  having  seen  the  forest  pageant,  returned  with 
glowing  cheeks,  light  heacrts,  and  hands  foil  of  wild- 
flower  posies  in  time  to  bring  up  the  rear  of  the  milk- 
maids' procession, — ^were  they  not  better  primed  for 
the  duties  of  the  day  than  the  pale  listless  beings  who 
creep  shivering  to  the  gin-shop  for  the  fatal  draught 
which  sends  liquid  fire  through  every  nerve  and  vein, 
and  paralyzes  tiie  brain  it  mfluenoes  P 

That  great  sovereign  queen  Elizabeth,  who  under- 
stood so  thoroughly  the  way  to  please  her  lieges  of 
low  degree,  never  failed  to  honour  all  little  popular 
customs  with  her  observance*  Even  in  the  last  year 
of  her  reign,  and  the  69th  of  her  age,  she  was  up 
betimes,  and  went  a-maying  with  all  her  court  in  the 
groen  glades  of  Lewisham. 

May  garlands  and  May  games  wero  rigorously  in- 
terdicted and  put  down  as  sinful  vanities  by  the  puritan 
legisLitorsof  the  Commonwealth,  but  wero  destined  to 
see  a  gay  revival  in  the  May-day  anniversary  that 
succeeded  the  restoration  of  royalty,  when  the  Lon- 
doners decorated  so  lofty  and  elaborate  a  May  pole  for 
the  Strand,  opposite  the  churoh  of  St.  Clement 
Danes,  that  they  could  by  no  means  contrive  to  set  it 
up.  While  they  were  in  great  perplexity  as  to  the 
means  of  accomplishing  their  object,  it  happened  by 
lucky  chance  that  his  royal  highness  the  Didce  of  York 
came  along  the  Strand  with  a  party  of  his  sailors,  and 
volunteered  his  assistance,  and  so  effectively,  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  he  and  his  shipmates 
succeeded  in  rearing  aloft  the  giant  shaft,  and  fixing 
it  with  cords  after  the  manner  of  the  mast  of  a  man- 
of-war,  to  the  infinite  admiration  of  all  beholders. 

There  is  a  very  pretty  and  characteristic  wood-cut 
engraving  in  the  Table-book,  of  the  milk-maidens' 
dance  in  London,  1698,  taken  from  a  contemporary 
drawing  in  a  rare  volume  by  a  foreign  traveller,  who 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  now  forgotten 
custom:^ 

*'  On  the  first  of  May  and  the  five  or  six  days 
following,  all  the  young  pretty  peasant  girb  who  are 
accustomed  to  cany  about  milk  for  sale  in  the  city, 
dress  themselves  very  orderly,  and  bear  about  on  their 
heads  a  pyramid  formed  of  their  vases  and  measures, 
scoured  so  bright  as  to  look  like  silver,  filled  with 
flowers;  and  so,  accompanied  by  certain  of  their 
neighbours,  and  the  music  of  a  fiddle,  they  go  dancing 
from  door  to  door,  surrounded  by  young  people  and 
children,  who  follow  them  in  crowds,  and  every 
where  they  are  made  some  little  present." 

The  following  old  pithy  ballad  of  The  Mayer^s  Song 
is  fuU  of  beauty : — 

"thb  XATS&*S  80H<I« 

*'  Bemember  us  poor  maycrs  all, 
And  thus  do  we  begin 
To  lead  our  lives  in  righteousness^ 
Or  else  we  die  in  sin, 

"  We  have  been  rambling  all  this  night, 
And  almoBt  all  this  day. 
And  now,  returned  back  asaiiif 
We  have  brought  you  a  branch  of  May* 
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''A  blanch  of  Mur  we  luiTe  brought  jon, 
And  at  your  door  it  standa,  ' 

It  is  but  a  aproat^ 

Bat  itTsweU  budded  out 
Bj  the  work  of  our  Lord's  faaadf. 

"The  hedges  and  trees  they  an  so  gnen, 
As  green  ss  sny  leek. 
Oar  heayenlr  Father  He  watered  them 
With  his  heavenly  dew  so  sweet. 

"  The  heayenly  gates  are  open  wide^ 
Oar  paths  are  beaten  plain. 
And  if  a  man  be  not  too  tat  gone. 
He  mi^  xetom  again. 

''The  life  of  man  is  but  a  span. 
It  flourishes  like  a  flower. 
We  are  here  to-day,  and  gone  to-morrow, 
And  wa  are  dead  in  an  hour. 

"The  moon  shines  bright,  and  the  stats  giro  a  light, 
A  little  before  it  is  day. 
So  God  bless  yon  all,  both  great  and  small, 
Andjsend  you  a  joyful  May." 

.  But  alack !  we  have  neither  May-poksJ'nor  sweet 
May  garlands  in  this  dull  century.  The  poor  little 
sweeps  are  the  only  fratemify  who  now  honour  the 
May  with  a  floral  pageant,  and  we  should  be  sony  to 
see  those  sooty  "Jacks  in  the  Green"  depiiTed  of 
their  holiday ;  but  although  itheir  sable  hue  renders 
them  appropriate  Monis  tr^o  Moorish  danoers^  and  it 
would  nuke  Heraditus  lauf^  to  see  their  metiy  giins 
and  antics,  they  are  but  sorry  successors  to  the  bright 
May  queens  and  flair  Maid  Marians  of  the  olden  times, 
nor  do  thej  venture  to  personify  bold  Bobin  Hood, 
Will  Scarlett,  or  even  Priar  Tuck.  These  quaint 
street  dramas  mingled  pantomimes,  ballets,  and  wi<M«Vf^ 
that  were  enacted  by  an  unlettered  but^shrewd-witted 
oorps  that  improvised  as  they  went  akmg.  How  they 
delighted  the  good  commons  of  Euglimdl  and  the 
g^Ues  too,  if  the  playful  strokes  of  satire  in  which 
ibey  abounded  did  not  hit  the  great  ones  too  hard. 

The  May  games  came,  it  is  true,  but  onpe  a-year, 
Uke  Christmas,  with  her  sweet  caroils,  holy  recollections, 
lestive  observances,  and  blessed  charities ;  but  then 
there  was  the  pleasant  anticipation  to  enliven  the 
months  of  toil  which  must  be  plodded  throu^  the 
work-day  realities  of  life  that  intervened,  between  the 
people's  festivals.  I  once  saw  written  up  behind  the 
shutter  of  the  play-room  in  a  ladies'  boarding-tschool : 
"There  are  only  8611  hours  to  the  holidays." 
What  an  agreeable  hour  had  been  wiled  away  in 
making  this  calcuktion  by  the  little  maiden  whose 
hand  had  inscribed  the  ehildish  record! 

The  great  bo^  of  the  people  are  but  children  of 
larger  grotrih,  and  are  as  much  in  need  of  pastimes, 
nay,  more  so,  for  they  require  wholesome  exhilaration 
to  enable  them  to  .bear  up  against  the  wear  and  tear  of 
toil,  and  the  stem  realities  of  life.  Deprived  of 
innocent  amusements,  they  droop,  they  become  listless, 
morose,  dangerous,  they  cease  to  love  their  country. 
There  are  persons  who  maintain  that  the  pleasures  of 
religion,  and^ktiowledgb  of  their  duties,  are  snfllcient, 
or  ought  to  be  sufficient)  to  enable  the  working  dasses 
to  endure  the  hardships  of  their  lot  with  patience,  if 


not  with  chcerfuhiess ;  but  this  is  to  injGer  that  th& 
mi^ty  of  those  who  are  doomed  to  a  life  of  toil  and 
suffering  have  attained  to  a  perfection  of  Christian 
heroism  not  often  practised  by  those  who  preach  its 
necessity.  Solomon  tells  ua»"  There  is  a  time  to  work, 
and  a  time  to  play."  Why  should  those  who  woriL  be 
denied  their  share  of  pastime  ? 

The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  provided  seasons  of 
rest  and  recreation  for  those  who  rowed  the  vessel,  as 
well  as  those  who  steered.  We  are  not  going  to 
advocate  the  commemoration  of  the  saints  and  martyrs 
of  our  Church,  which  led  to  the  grave  errors  of  invo- 
cations, and  other  abuses  of  an  unsoriptural  character 
in  the  Church  of  Bome ;  but  we  would  fain  see  the 
labouring  classes  enjoying  an  occasional  respite  &om 
care,  in  any  harmless  shape. 

What  a  skve  driver  is  Mammon !  Arrayed  in  the 
stem  lively  of  utilitarianism,  his  sordid  votaries 
trample  down  all  the  gentle  dmrities,  the  poetry  of 
life. 

Fairs  and  wakes  have,  it  is  to  be  feared,  degene- 
rated into  scenes  of  riot  and  intemperance,  gambling, 
and  evety  species  of  licence.  Being  no  longer  required 
as  marts  for  cloth,  linen,  and  other  domestic  manu- 
factures, they  have  become  excuses  for  the  resort  of  idle 
and  profligate  persons  who  cannot  assemble  together 
without  injurious  consequences  to  others;  but  nofestive 
or  recreative  meeting  ought  to  be  allowed  to  become 
disorderiy,  and  much  of  the  evils  resulting  from  fairs 
would  cease  if  they  were  only  permitted  to  last  one 
day,  and  obliged  to  disperse  before  nine  in  the  evening. 

Maiy  Tudor,  the  sister  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  queen- 
dowager  of  Eranoe,  after  her  second  marriage  with 
the  man  of  her  heart,  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  resided  chiefly  in  that  county,  where  she 
appears  to  have  taken  a  livdj  interest  in  the  happiness 
of  the  people,  doing  all  she  could  to  promote  cheerful 
amusements  among  them.  She  always  came  in  person 
to  open  Bury  fiur,  and  honoured  tiie  popular  pageants 
there  with  her  presence.  In  consequence  of  this 
practioe  on  the  part  of  her  majesty,  it  long  continued 
the  fashion  with  the  aristocracy  to  attend  Bury  fair, 
which  restrained  disorders,  and  gave  general  pleasure 
to  all  classes. 

The  high  days  and  holidays  of  the  people  which 
involve  some  national  remembrance,  or  picturesque 
observances,  are  far  more  wholesome  and  agreeable  to 
the  community  than  fairs.  The  historical  commemo- 
rations of  En^and  are  few  in  number,  and  fast  passing 
to  oblivion.  The  remembrance  of  our  ancient  glories 
kept  alive  that  patriotic  spirit  which  is  an  essential 
part  of  chivalry,  "the  cheap  defence  of  nations." 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  most  popular  of  all  sovereigns, 
found  it  to  her  interest  to  appeal  to  those  proud 
recollections  in  seasons  of  nationid  peril  like  the  crisis 
of  the  Armada,  and  well  ^ras  the  royal  aim  seconded 
by  the  poets  of  her  er&r 

Shakspeare,  of  course,  describes  the  feeling  with 
which  such  anniversaries  were  regarded  at  the  period, 
when  he  makes  Henry  the  Fifth  encourage'  his  peers 
at  Aginoourt  by  predicting  a  perennial  commemoration 
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of  the  tnnmph  -Mah  he  aotie^ptttes  orer  the  TreBch 
liosts,  ill  these  animating  words  :— 

*'  Tbit  ttoiy  than  the  go9<lnian  teftcli  hit  loa} 
And  Criapin  Czlapian  ihall  ne'«r  fo  hj. 
From  fills  day  to  the  anding  of  the  urorld, 
Bofi  we  la  It  ihall  be  iMumbeivd."  "^ 

Who  thinks  of  Aginconrt  now,  or  regards  Bt.  Oris* 
pm*8  day  more  than  any  other  day  f  The  very  shoe- 
makers haye  forgotten  their  patron,  and  the  proud 
fictoty  with  whid^  his  name  was  connected.  The  fact 
is,  thi^  the  gloomy  temper  of  the  times  has  destroyed 
the  nsEtionalfty  of  the  people.  Eren  the  glorious  18th 
of  Jnne,  the  day  of  Waterloo,  is  only  remembered  by 
the  Teteraas  and  a  few  military  aspirants; 

The  day  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the 
throne  of  England,  Not.  17th,  formed  a  national^^, 
not  only  as  long  as  she  oontimied  to  sway  the  sceptre 
of  this  reahn,  but  for  nearly  a  hundred  yean  after  her 
death.  The  procession  of  the  Lady  Godiva  at  Coventry 
survived  through  many  centuries,  and  king  Bladud 
occasionally  makes  his  appeanmce  at  Bath  even  in  the 
present  age.  The  5th  of  November, ''  Qunpot^er  Trea- 
son and  Plot,"  Or  Guy  Eauix's  di^,  as  the  aaniversaiy 
of  the  happy  pteservation  of  bomiie  King  /amie,  his 
queen,  and  royal  sons  Henry  and  Charles,  with  the 
tiiree  estates  df  England,  from  the  awful  conspiration 
of  the  Jesuits  and  their  allies,  was  long  commemorated 
from  political  motives,  and  Eealously  enjoyed  by  the 
populace.  No  wonder,  when  it  involved  the  excitement 
of  procesdons,  collections,  bonfires,  the  fncquant  anto 
dafi  of  burning  a  Guy  and  other  dangerous  person- 
ages in  efBgy,  with  the  concluding  saturnalia  of  flinging 
squibs  and  erackers  down  obnoxious  areas,  and  into 

]  the  hoods  of  old  women. 

Of  all  our  national  commemorations,  that  of  the 
restoration  of  monarchy  on  the  S9th  of  May,  held  the 
strongest  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people;  and  the 
firmness  with  which  they  continued  to  observe  that 

I  annivenary  for  a  century  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
royal  line  of  Stuart,  affords  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
constitutional  attachment  of  this  country  to  the  cause 

I  of  legitimacy.    As  long  as  that  feelii^  lasted,  the 

'  grave  of  William  Pen£«l,  in  St.  Giles's  churchyard, 
was  duly  decked  with  oaken  garlands  by  nameless 
loyalists  of  low  degree,  as  often  as  the  89th  of  May 
came  round;  and  men,  women,  and  children  wore  oak 
leaves  and  aoonis  in  memory  of  the  fact, 

**  How  Pcndrel  the  miller,  at  litk  of  hit  blood, 
Hid  the  king  of  the  lele  la  the  king  of  the  wood." 

Although  our  Church  has  sanctioned  the  comme- 
moration of  this  anniversary  with  a  peculiar  service 
of  thanksgiving,  which  is  not  yet  expunged  from 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  popular  custom  of 
wearing  oak  leaves  in  token  of  gratulation  for  the 
preservation  of  the  sovereign  was  construed  into  an 
affront  to  the  new  dynasty  when  George  the  Eirst 
was  called  to  the  throne  .of  Great  Britain,  and  soldiers 
were  employed  to  tear  the  badges  of  affection  to  the 
exiled  family  from  those  who  presumed  to  sport  them. 
I  Very  severe  corporal  punishments  were  inflicted  on 
the  soldiers  themselves  for  wearing  oak  leaves,  in  the 


years  1715,  1716,  and  1717,  and  fine  and  imprison- 
ment on  private  individualii  who  were  guilty  of  this^ 
offence,  or  of  singing,  humming,  or  whistliiSg, 
"That  loyal  eong^  cia  Twcxtv-Visth  of  Mat." 

The  combaitivenesa  of  human  nature,  and  more 
espeeiaUj  the  independence  of  the  Ea^h  character, 
was  not  to  be  vanquished  by  sueh  pidtry  manifestations 
of  oppression.  The  oak-kaves  wtere  wotn,  and  the 
anniversaiy  honoored,  in  defiance  of  all  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  ruling  powers,  through*  tiie  Ireigns  of 
the  first  two  monarehs  of  the  Hanoverian  Une. 
Qeotge  the  Third,  a  wiser  and  better,  man  than  his 
predmssors  of  that  houses  appreciated  the  sentimeni 
of  byalty  too  highly  not  to  eneourage  a  popular  bom-  * 
memoration  of  the  xestorati(»i  of  monarahy.  The 
89th  of  May  was  always  a  high  day  and  a  holiday 
doling  his  reign»  and  that  of  his  soi^  George  the. 
Eour£,  whose  generous  amypathy  for  the  house  of 
Stuart  can  never  be  forgotten. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  a  merry  paHjof  boys» 
who  were  making  a  votive  procession  through  the; 
village  of  Wangford,  with  oaken  boughs  in  their 
hands  and  oak-leaves  in  their  caps,  in  honour  of  th^ 
day— "Oak-apple-day"  as  they  called  it,— observing 
that  neither  my  sisters  nor  myself  wore  the  loyal 
badge,  exclaimed  significantly,  "  We  did  not  thiiok 
them  ladies  had  been  Low  Church ! ''  This  implied 
a  pointed  reproach  for  our  forgetfulness  in  not  having 
honoured  that  loyal  anniversary  by  wearing  oak  leaves. 

The  10th  of  June  is  still  called  "White-rose-day," 
but  the  custom  is  obsolete,  and  the  cause  forgotten. 
It  was  only  the  anniversary  of  a  party,  the  Jacobites. 

The  birtiiday  of  our  Sovereign  Lady,  and  the  anni- 
versary of  her  accession  to  the  throne,  ought  to  be 
commemorated  by  national  thanksgivings,  and  prayers 
for  her  prosperity,  and  the  good  of  her  people, 
and  the  increase  of  true  religion,  succeeded  by  fttez 
and  pastimes,  in  which  all  dasses  might  unite,  either 
as  participators  or  spectators,  as  in  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  good  old  times.  This  was  a  politic  aa 
wellas  abenevdent  reguktion;  it  inspired  loyal  feelings 
towards  the  monarch,  by  giving  men  of  low  degree  a 
personal  interest  m  tiie  weal  of  their  hereditary  ruler. 
Why  should  it  not  be  renewed  in  our  own  days  f 
Why  should  not  the  gentry  and  rich  tradespeople, 
and  every  one  who  can  spare  a  tester,  subscribe  to 
give  annual /ri^«  to  their  humble  neighbours  on  those 
anniversaries?  The  wealthy  would  never  be  the 
poorer  for  the  sums  thus  devoted,  and  even  those 
with  whom  it  might  involve  a  slight  degree  of  self- 
sacrifice,  would  be  all  the  happier  for  having  obeyed 
the  precepts  of  their  heavenly  Teacher,  by  feasting  the 
poor  and  needy,  even  those  who  could  not  recompense 
them  again. 

What  a  blessed  world  would  this  world  be,  if  all 
would  obey  the  Divine  injunction  of  doing  unto  others 
as  they  would  be  done  unto  t 
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FACTS  IN  THE  EAST.     ILLUSTRATIVE  OP 
5ACBED  HISTORY.— No.  IX. 

(  BT  KBS.  FOSTAKS. 

In  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  first  Book  of  Kings^ 
and  at  the  fifth  yerse,  we  read  of  the  prophet  Elijah, 
▼ho,  having  been  threatened  by  Jezebel,  fled  to  Beer* 
sheba,  "  and  as  he  lay  and  slept  under  a  juniper  tree, 
behold,  then  an  angel  touched  him,  and  said  unto  him. 
Arise  and  eat."  A  tree  m  the  East  is  not  only  selected 
for  trayellers  to  rest  under,  but  menenjoyingthereputa- 
tion  of  sanctity,  both  as  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans, 
very  commonly  establish  themselves  in  such  pkoes ; 
and  it  is  very  usual,  on  passing  a  solitary  tree  in  a 
desert  phioe,  to  observe  under  its  shadow  a  religious 
devotee,  with  his  little  sleeping-mat,  his  water  vessel 
of  porous  day,  and  his  fragments  of  cakes  baked  upon 
the  hearth,  while,  notwithstanding  the  noxious  reptiles 
that  commonly  abound,  these  ascetics  remain  ni^urt. 
I  remember,  at  Gora  Bundah,  not  far  from  Bombay, 
to  have  strolled  out  at  dawn,  one  morning  durkg  the 
rains,  when  |  the  country  was  covered  with  rank 
verdure,  reeking  with  unwholesome  exhalations,  and 
teeming  with  animal  life.  A  few  paces  from  the  road 
stood  a  Fi4nts  religiom  tree,  under  which  was  a  small 
Moslem  tomb,  crumbling  to  decay,  and  imbedded  in  a 
tangled  mesh  of  wild  indigo  and  convolvulus  plants, 
dripping,  at  this  hour,  with  the  heavy  dews  of  night. 
As  I  admired  the  picturesque  aspect  of  the  spot,  I 
fancied  something  moved  beneath  the  tree,  and  soon 
perceived  a  fakir,  with  his  feet  covered,  and  his  head 
resting  on  a  stone,  while  he  slept  at  the  roots  of  the 
sacred  tree.  A  little  bundle  of  grain  stood  near,  and 
an  earthem  lotah,  holding  water.  Around  ran 
numerous  streams  of  water,  choked  with  weeds,  and 
tenanted  by  families  of  bull-frogs,  while  snakes  of 
many  kinds  glided  among  the  low  brushwood.  On 
returning  from  my  walk,  the  ascetic  was  *'  gathering 
up  sticks,"  as  we  read  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath,  in 
the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  same  Book  of  Kings,  at 
the  tenth  verse,  for  the  same  purpose  as  she  did, 
namely,  to  make  cakes  of  meal  and  oU,  for  his  morning 
food.  I  then  asked  the  man  of  his  condition,  and  he 
told  me  he  had  been  under  this  same  tree  for  more 
than  six  years ;  that  no  animal  dared  molest  him,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  all  ministered  to  his  wants,  being  the 
servants  of  the  gods  to  whom  his  life  was  devoted. 

At  the  ninth  verse  of  the  nineteenth  chapter,  we 
read,  "  that  he  came  thither  unto  a  cave,  and  lodged 
there."  Lodging  in  caves  in  the  East  seems  to  have 
been  a  habit  of  iQl  times  and  all  religions.  The  hills 
of  the  Thebaid  are  studded  with  caves,  in  which 
dwelt  the  Gnostics  and  early  Christians.  The  learned 
men  among  the  Buddhists  in  India  taught  religious 
doctrine,  and  systems  of  ethics,  in  caves  attached  to 
the  temples,  and  now  known  as  giharas,  of  which,  in 
the  hills  around  Jooneer,  in  western  India,  are  very 
many  specimens  that  I  visited  with  great  interest.  On 
the  sacred  mount  of  Gimar,  the  Jain  ascetics  all  live 
in  caves ;  some  of  natural  formation  in  the  granite 
rock,  others  excavated,  having  one  small   chamber. 


and  a  stone  bench.  Ramjee,  an  ascetic  much  venerated, 
whom  I  saw  there,  had  dwelt  twenty  years  in  a  cave 
near  the  first  table-land  of  Gimar.  His  thick  hair  was 
matted,  a  turban  of  rope  encircled  it,  and  his  forehead 
and  arms  were  printed  with  the  Trisool  of  Siva  by  the 
priests  of  Dwaka;  a  habit  that  was  evidently  common 
among  the  pagans  of  old  time,  as  we  see  in  the  nine- 
teenth chapter  of  Leviticus  and  the  twenty-eighth 
verse,  in  the  command  given  to  the  children  of  Israd: 
**  Ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for  the 
dead,  nor  point  any  marks  upon  you :  I  am  the  Lori" 

This  man  lived  entirely  on  roots  and  water,  and  at 
sunset  and  sunrise,  from  the  entrance  of  his  cave,  blev 
a  shunk,  or  trumpet  of  ram's  horn,  an  instrument  used 
by  the  Levites,  as  we  read  at  the  fifth  verse  of  the 
sixth  chapter  of  Joshua^  *'  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  when  they  wkt  a  long  blast  with  the  ram*s 
horn."  Rams'-homs  were  also  blown  before  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant.  I  have  observed  on  the  long  matted 
hair  of  Ramjee  the  ascetic,  and  may  remark,  that  men 
mixing  in  society  in  the  East,  whether  priests  or 
laymen,  shave  their  heads ;  but  when  a  man  becomes 
a  devotee,  dwelling  in  forests  or  caves,  as  a  sanygmf 
or  holy  man,  he  suffers  his  hair  to  grow ;  and  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  Numbers,  and  at  the  fifth  verse,  we 
read  of  a  Nazarite,  who  vowed  the  vow  of  separation : 
"  There  shall  no  razor  come  upon  his  head:  until  the 
days  be  fulfilled,  m  the  which  he  separateth  himself 
unto  the  Lord,  he  shall  be  holy ;  and  shall  let  the 
locks  of  the  hair  of  his  head  grow."  We  see  that  the 
head  was  thus  hallowed ;  and  if  defiled  by  any  outward 
act,  shaving  the  head  became  ncceasaryy  as  we  read 
in  the  ninth  verse  of  the  same  chapter. 

In  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Kings, 
and  at  the  thirty-second  verse,  we  read,  '*  So  they 
girded  sackcloth  on  their  loins,  and  put  ropes  on  their 
heads."  The  fakirs  and  ascetics  of  India  commonly 
wear  ropes  on  their  heads,  plaited  in  with  their  long 
coarse  hair,  as  a  turban.  With  them  it  is  wom  as 
expressive  of  humility,— -that  description  of  humility 
which  vaunteth  itself  and  is,  perhaps,  the  worst 
form  that  pride  can  take.  I  remember,  at  Ghora 
Bunda,  before  mentioned,  to  have  seen  and  marked  a 
Jogee  worshipper,  at  a  Sivaite  temple,  wearing  thns  a 
turban  of  rope,  and  sackcloth  girded  on  his  loins. 
Among  the  cords  that  encircled  his  shaggy  hair  were 
stuck  a  few  peacocks'  feathers,  and  a  heavy  bell 
depended  from  the  sackcloth  that  girded  his  loins. 
The  sackcloth  and  the  rope  were  the  outward  signs  of 
humility,  but  the  pride  of  his  profession,  the  as- 
sumption of  superiority  over  Ws  fellow-men,  as 
common  to  a  fakir  as  a  cardinal,  was  shown  in  his 
erect  figure,  his  quick  and  firm  step,  his  eyes  bent  on 
the  groimd,  and  that  slight  expression  of  defiance 
which  marked  his  handsome  countenance,  as  he  moved 
onwards  without  raising  his  eyes  either  to  the  temple 
or  the  stranger.  The  man  might  have  been  hungry, 
but  he  was  too  proud  to  own  it ;  weary,  yet  he  made 
no  sign.  Suffering,  physical  or  mental,  is  supposed 
to  have  no  existence  for  one  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  gods,  and  the  Jogee  is  no  self-betrayer.    Li  the 
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homBge  of  his  fellow-men  the  aBcetic  finds  full  recom- 
pence  for  the  misery  he  absolutely  eudures  in  having 
his  loins  girded  with  sackcloth,  and  his  hair  bound 
with  ropes,  for  his  long  solitary  journeys,  and  his 
often  constrained  fasts.  He  may  have  a  stronger 
motiye,  and  'tis  equally  difficult  to  fathom  motives,  as 
it  is  unjnst  to  offer  judgment  on  the  acts  that  seem  to 
spring  from  them ;  but  the  sackcloth  and  the  rope  are 
in  but  indifferent  keeping  with  the  general  tone  of  the 
wearer's  aspect  and  behaviour. 

At  the  thirty-eighth  verse  of  the  same  chapter  we 
read,  "  So  the  prophet  departed,  and  waited  for  the 
long  by  the  way,  and  disguised  himself  with  ashes  on 
his  face."  The  Jogees  of  India  always  smear  their 
feces  with  white  wood-ashes,  which,  combined  with 
the  red  and  blue  symbols  of  Vishnu  or  Siva  marked 
I  on  their  foreheads,  gives  them  a  peculiarly  hideous 
aspect.  In  the  case  described,  however,  we  find  the 
prophet  adopted  as  a  ditguUe  this  wearing  of  ashes 
on  his  face.  I  recollect,  at  Shikarpoor,  on  one  occasion, 
that  it  was  considered  necessary  to  gain  some  informa- 
tion, which  could  only  be  done  by  a  spy  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  Sindhi  tongue.  A  faithful 
creature,  who  had  long  acted  as  a  cossid,  or  messenger, 
undertook  the  service,  and  proposed,  for  this  purpose, 
to  pass  the  night  in  the  dhurmsaulah  of  Larkhana, 
where  the  suspected  persons  would  rest.  As  a  cossid, 
our  servant  was  personally  known  all  over  Sindh  and 
Beluchistan ;  but  when  the  man  appeared,  to  take  his 
final  instructions,  the  inconsequence  of  this  fact  was 
very  satisfactory,  the  old  cossid  being  enveloped  in  a 
mantle  of  orange-tawny  cloth,  Tulsi  beads  encircling 
his  neck,  and  having  "  disguised  himself  with  ashes 
on  his  face,"  to  complete  the  masquerade. 

The  twenty-first  chapter  of  Kings,  relating  the 
detafls  by  which  Ahab  possessed  himself  of  the 
vineyard  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite,  contains  many 
points  of  coincidence  with  the  present  character  of 
the  East.  Eirst,  the  desire  of  the  king  to  make  of  it 
a  garden  of  herbs :  herbs  now,  as  then,  being  of  much 
importance  to  an  Asiatic,  serving  in  a  considerable 
degree  as  food,  as  well  as  in  preparations  for  the 
goraoco  used  in  hookahs,  and  for  the  bath,  as  well  as 
their  being  eaten  in  varieties  to  preserve  the  teeth. 
— ^When  Ahab  was  refused,  the  king  "  laid  him  down 
upon  his  bed."  The  bed  thus  alluded  to  was  pro- 
bably the  charpoi,  in  common  use  among  all  ranks  in 
India ;  a  frame  having  four  legs  to  it,]  about  a  foot 
from  the  ground,  strapped  with  tapes  or  ropes  of 
cocoaruut  fibre,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  owner. 
These  beds  are  often  placed  under  trees,  in  a  garden, 
near  a  fountaiu,  or  under  the  verandah  of  a  house,  and 
form  a  lounge  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  I  saw  a 
bed  that  had  been  made  for  Meer  Nusseer  Khan,  of 
Hyderabad,  in  lower  Sindh,  of  this  description,  which 
had  cost  four  hundred  pounds.  The  frame  was  of 
sandal  wood*  and  the  legs  curiously  inlaid  with  silver 
and  talc,  omamentedj|with  rough-cut  emeralds.  One 
man  easily  cairied  it  under  his  arm,  though  its  length 
was  five  feet  nine,  and  its  breadth  two  feet  and  a  half, 
the  usual  size  of  a  native  bed. — ^At  the  eighth  verse  we 


read,  that  Jezebel  "  wrote  letters  in  Aliab'sname,  and 
sealed  tliem  with  his  seal."  A  letter  in  the  East  has 
no  authority  without  the  seal  of  the  writer.  This 
stands  as  the  signature.  The  letter  itself  is  written 
by  the  moonshec,  or  amanuensis,  (in  this  case  of  Ahab, 
his  wife  took  upon  her  the  duty,)  and  having  read  the 
missive  to  the  prince  or  chief  who  has  directed  it  to 
be  written,  the  moonshee  requires  the  signet,  which  I 
the  dictator  of  the  letter  draws  from  his  finger.  The 
surface  of  the  seal,  whether  it  be  a  gem  or  a  plate  of 
engraved  silver,  is  then  smeared  with  Indian  ink 
mixed  with  water,  the  paper  is  wetted,  and  the 
impression  made.  On  this  seal  does  all  the  authority 
of  the  missive  depend.  We  read,  also,  that  Jezebel 
directed  that  false  witnesses  should  be  procured, 
"  sons  of  BeliaL"  I  recollect,  in  Sindh,  seventeen 
men  who  perjured  themselves  for  two  shillings  each 
on  one  trial ;  and  the  practice  of  perjury  is  so  well 
known  in  the  supreme  court  of  Bombay,  as  forming  a 
characteristic  in  native  habits,  that  the  effect  of  a 
host  tf  witnesses  has  very  little  influence  in  the 
decision  on  a  criminal  case. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  verse,  we  read  the  curse  that 
followed  the  arts  of  Jezebel  and  Ahab :  "  Him  that 
dieth  of  Ahab  in  the  city,  the  dogs  shall  eat ;  and 
him  that  dieth  vx  the  field  shall  the  fowls  of  the  air 
eat."  All  cities  of  the  East,  whether  in  Turkey, 
Egypt,  Syria,  or  India,  are  to  the  present  day  infested 
with  dogs,  who  act  as  scavengera  to  the  cities,  in  like 
manner  as  do  the  vulture  and  the  crow  to  the  open 
Goimtry.  These  beasts  are  fierce,'  gaunt  ammals, 
faithful  as  household  guards,  b^t,  when  influenced  by 
anger  or  hunger,  savage  beyond  description,  and  in  no 
way  to  be  driven  from  their  prey.  Of  a  character 
sudi  as  these  were  doubtless  those  dogs  of  Jezreel 
which  fulfilled  the  prophetic  denunciation  against 
Jezebel;  so  that,  when  the  servants  of  Jehu  would 
have  buried  her,  because  she  was  a  king's  daughter, 
they  found  no  more  of  her,  as  we  read  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Kings,  at  the  ninth  chapter,  and  the  thirty- 
fifth  verse,  "  than  the  skull,  and  the  feet,  and  the 
palms  of  her  hands." 

In  the  seventeenth  cliapter  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Kings,  and  at  the  tenth  verse,  we  read  of  the  sins  of 
the  children  of  Israel :  "And  they  set  them  up  images 
and  groves  in  every  high  hill,  and  under  every  green 
tree."  As  the  idolaters  of  those  times  held  sacred 
groves  and  lulls,  to  set  up  there  the  symbols  of  their 
vain  worship,  so  is  it  with  the  pagans  of  the  East  in 
our  day,  who  see  in  the  gods  of  the  Hindoo  mytho- 
logy, as  did  the  worahippers  of  Baal,  powers  of  pro- 
tection, which  the  heavy  eye  and  dulled  ear  cannot 
discern  in  the  purer  faith  practised  and  taught  around 
them.  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  frequently  of  the 
character  given  by  the  Buddhistical  religiom'sts  of 
ancient  days  to  the  three  sacred  mounts  in  Western 
India — Gimar,  Aboo,  and  Paiitana — circled  with  their 
rock  edicts,  and  crowned  with  their  marble  temples,  of 
exquisitely  beautiful  architectural  design  and  orna- 
ment, and  contaiiung  their  many  "  gods  of  vanities." 
But  in  particular  illustration  of  the  verse  in  question^ 
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I  remember  a  Tiait  I  made,  some  yean  since,  to  a 
verj  remarkable  spot  in  the  province  of  Catch.  It  is 
▼efi  known  that  the  Rajpoots,  degenerate  as  they  may 
nov  be,  formed,  in  olden  times,  ^e  chivalry  of  India; 
and  as  their  sense  of  hononr  was  marked  by  opinions 
peculiarly  their  own,  so  had  they  symbols  of  worship 
nnlike  those  of  the  people  around  them.  In  Cntch 
may  yet  be  seen  cities  possessed  only  by  the  owl  and 
the  bittein,  the  fox,  the  snake,  and  the  jackal,  onoe 
the  princely  residences  of  the  Ki^poot  chieftains  of 
the  land;  and  the  bards  still  sing  to  their  wire-struck 
gourds,  of  the  onrse  by  which  the  offended  dervish, 
or  the  revengeful  saint,  scattered  the  stones  of  their 
palaces,  and  shook  the  temples  to  their  centres.  It 
was  during  a  sojourn  among  these  interesting  relics  of 
the  past,  that  I  happened  on  one  occasion  to  turn 
along  an  unfrequented  jungle  path,  attracted  by  the 
remarkable  fonn  of  the  two  cone-like  hills,  perfectly 
isolated  in  position,  and  appearing  as  if  the  apex  of 
each  had  been  shorn  from  it  by  a  giant's  sword.  On 
arriving  at  the  base  of  one,  I  fonnd  a  narrow  flight  of 
broken  steps  leading  to  the  summit;  and  having  with 
much  difficulty  ascended  them,  I  found  the  table  land 
surrounded  l^  a  small  bench  of  stone,  and  on  this 
bench  innumerable  figures  in  wood  and  stone,  of  all 
sizes,  representing  a  mounted  warrior,  with  sword, 
shield,  and  helmet.  On  returning  to  my  tents,  I  sent 
for  a  bard,  and  inquired  the  meaning  of  these  images 
on  the  ''high  hill,"  and  the  man  told  me  they  were 
idols]  of  '*  Jnok,'*  a  deified  hero  of  the  Bajpoots, 
whose  seven  sons  having  been  outraged  by  Mins  Poom, 
he  seated  himself  on  a  deer  skin  on  this  hill,  which 
immediately  began  to  crumble  under  his  sanctity,  until 
from  thence  he  had  cursed  the  city  of  Foomkagud, 
then  under  our  eyes. 

But  the  children  of  Israel,  in  imitation  of  the 
worshippers  of  Baal,  not  only  "set  up  images 
and  groves  in  every  high  hill,"  but  "under  every 
green  tree."  I  happened,  while  at  Toonere,  in 
the  northern  Gonkan,  to  have  occasion  to  visit  a 
portion  of  the  district,  never  perhaps  before  traversed 
by  a  European ;  and  when  nearly  within  sight  of  my 
halting-plaoe,  I  found  my  hone  suddenly  so  alarmed, 
that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  I  could  keep  him  on 
the  patL  This  was  the  result  of  its  leading  through 
a,*Vgn>ve,"  formed  of  Banian  trees,  whose  tendrils 
having  struck  into  the  ground,  in  the  manner  peculiar 
to  this  remarkable  tree,  a  pillared  avenne  was  fonned 
of  considerable  length,  impervious  to  the  glare  of 
day.  The  tough  tendrils  of  these  trees  here  and  there 
depended,  in  form  resembling  the  huge  rattlesnake 
of  Geykn,  rather  than  vegetable  fibre,  and  might  easily 
have  been  mistaken  for  such,  winding  along  the 
ground  in  tortuous  and  fantastic  sh«))es.  Under  the 
heavier  foliage  of  each  parent  tree  were  graven  images 
of  the  hideous  Devi,  or  the  hull  of  Siva.  These  were 
smeared  with  red  pigment  formed  of  cinnabar  and  oil, 
were  wreathed  with  flowers,  and  lighted  by  little  ofl 
wicks  in  earthen  saucers,  beside  which,  on  the  flat 
stone  that  served  for  altar,  lay  grains  of  rice,  with  here 
and  there  an  iron  vessel  filled  with  incense.    Such  [ 


was  the  saored  grove}  and  connecting  ii  with  my 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  rites  of  Kali  (a  form  of 
Devi),  and  of  the  human  sacrifices  made  to  propitiate 
her  in  times  of  disease  and  famine,  I  could  not  but 
think  that  very  similar  to  this  grove  of  the  Conkan 
were  those  in  Samaria,  when  the  children  of  Israel 
"  left  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  their  God," 
and  caused  their  sons  and  their  daughten  to  pass 
through  the  fire,  '*  and  made  a  grove,  and  WQCshipped 
all  the  host  of  heaven,  and  served  Baal,"  as  we  lead 
they  did,  in  the  sixteenth  verse  of  the  seventeenth 
chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings. 

In  the  eighteenth  cliapter  of  the  same  book,  and  at 
the  fourth  verse,  we  read,  that  King  Hezekkh  "re- 
moved the  high  places,  and  brake  the  images,  and  cut 
down  the  groves,  and  brake  in  pieces  the  braaen 
serpent  that  Moses  had  made :  for  unto  those  days, 
the  children  of  Israel  did  bum  incense  to  it :  and  ho 
called  it  Nehushtan."  In  the  province  of  Gutch  the 
Cobra  capella  is  an  object  of  ^rship,  and  on  the 
wall  of  the  hill-fort  of  its  principal  aiy  is  a  temple 
dedicated  to  its  worship,  known  as  the  "  Snake  Tower.'' 
Brahmins  are  in  attendance,  and  a  Ck>bra  which  I  saw 
there  is  worshipped  and  considered  as  a  god.  This 
reptile  is  fed  with  milk,  and  annually  a  festival  is 
held  in  its  honour,  which  \a  called  the  Naga  Pachami, 
or  snake-worship,  and  which  the  ruling  prince  with  all 
his  chiefs  and  courtiers  attends.  It  was  my  fortune 
to  be  present  at  one  of  these  festivals.  On  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  immediately  below  the  temple,  an  altar 
was  erected,  surrounded  by  a  trough  surmounted  by 
the  image  of  a  snake,  and  gaiianded  with  flowers. 
From  this  altar  to  the  mnsnud  or  throne  of  cushions, 
pailed  for  the  accommodation  of  Bao  Daisnl  and  his* 
father  Prince  Bharmuljee,  was  stretched  a  richly 
decorated  awning,  and  about  it  were  ranged  dancing 
giris  and  musicians.  The  crowd  was  immense;  at 
length,  preceded  by  his  elephants,  the  prince  appeared 
in  the  full  costume  of  a  Bigpoot  warrior,  mounted  on 
a  handsome  Kattiwa  hone,  and  followed  by  a  glit- 
tering cortege.  Having  dismounted,  he  bowed  before 
the  idtar,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  musnnd.  The 
most  discordant  strains,  produced  by  trumpets  of 
rams'-homs  and  tom-toms,  rent  the  air,  and  the  high 
priest  of  the  snake-temple  repeated  prayen  and 
invocations  to  the  object  of  the  wor^iq>.  These 
concluded,  a  kid  of  the  goats  was  brought  to  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  its  head  bound  with  flowers.  Here 
it  was  slain,  and  the  priest  dipping  a  bunch  of  tnlai  . 
(sweet  basil)  in  the  blood  that  flowed  in  the  trough,  i 
dashed  it  both  on  the  altar  and  towards  the  people  who 
stood  around.  The  head  of  the  goat  was  then  placed  on 
the  altar,  and  the  Brahmin  became  as  one  affecting  to 
be  influenced  by  supernatural  energy.  He  danced  before 
the  altar,  shrieked  in  tones  most  horrible,  rolled  on 
the  ground,  writhed  and  gnashed  his  teeUi  as  if  in 
the  most  intense  physical  agony,  and  as  these  demon- 
strations became  weaker,  he  started  forward,  snatched, 
a  handful  of  rtnimhar  from  the  altar,  softened  it  with 
the  Uood  of  the  sacrifice,  and  springing  forward,  affixed' 
it  as  a  tika  on  the  centre  of  the  forehead  of  the  Bao.  I 
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The  ocrembmes  were  condnded  by  large  gifts  to  the 
temple^  and  the  prince  returned  to  the  pdaoe,  where 
fireworks  were  displayed  in  honoor  of  the  festiyal. 

Such  was  the  worship  and  sacrifice  offered  to  the 
"  Serpent'*  in  the  province  of  Catch ;  and  whatever 
other  ceremonies  might  have  been  observed  in  the 
time  of  king  Hezekis^  we  see  that  "  the  children  of 
Israel  did  bum  incense''  to  the  serpent  he  called 
"  Nehnshtan/'  the  brazen  serpent  of  Moses* 

At  the  eleventh  verse  of  the  twenty-third  chapter  of 
the  Second  Book  of  Kings,  we  read,  "And  he  took 
away  the  horses  that  the  diildren  of  Israel  had  given 
the  Siin." 

Evidence  eiists  in  India,  that  the  worship  of  the 
snn  and  moon  was  the  earliest  known  there.  In  the 
Surashtra  peninsula  of  western  India,  on  the  coast  of 
Kattiawar,  this  is  particularly  the  case.  The  old 
temple  of  Somnath  was  originally  dedicated  to  the 
moon ;  and  in  a  veiy  ancient  cave  at  Y erawul  Puttun, 
a  town  very  near  it,  situated  on  the  river  Bin-Nakshi,  I 
sawanimage,  doubtless  intended  to  personify  the  moon ; 
its  form  being  a  huge  circle  of  stone,  supported  on 
two  rude  pill«9.  The  cave  was  half  filled  with  water, 
but  its  character  showed  it  to  be  coeval  with  the 
inscribed  rock  of  Gimar.  Not  far  from  this  spot  is 
also  a  temple  of  great  antiqnity,  where  is  an  image, 
a  drawing  of  which  I  believe  was  published  by  the 
late  Sir  Alexander  Bumes.  The  stone  was  carved  in 
rude  imitation  of  a  human  face,  with  rays  proceeding 
from  it,  and,  as  I  have  described  of  the  image  in  the 
cave  at  Puttun,  it  was  supported  by  two  pillars; 
we  see,  therefore,  that  the  ancient  idolaters  of  India 
worshipped  the  sun,  as  well  as  those  kings  of  Judah, 
whose  gifts  Josiah  "took  away." 

In  the  thirtieth  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  we  read 
of  Pharaoh-Nechoh's  death,  by  the  hand  of  Josiah : 
"  And  his  servants  carried  him  in  a  chariot,  dead,  from 
Mcgiddo,  and  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  buried 
him  in  his  own  sepulchre."  Great  men  in  the  East  have 
always  had  the  habit  of  building  their  own  sepulchres; 
the  pacha  of  Egypt  is  doing  so  at  present,  with  Sycne 
alabaster,  at  an  enormous  expense.  TheMohanmiedans, 
like  the  Egyptians,  consider  the  body  as  an  inn,  .but 
the  tomb  as  an  everhisting  habitation.  They  believe, 
the  disembodied  spirit  is  pleased  with  the  splendour 
that  surrounds  the  decaying  body,  and  fi^uently 
visits  the  spot,  with  fond  mysterious  yearnings.  On 
many  days,  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  the  relatives  of 
deceased  persons  repair  to  their  sepulchres,  and  talk 
together  of  their  virtues,  smoke  pipes,  and  repeat 
prayers  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  buildings ;  then  dine, 
and  perform  ablutions  together  in  the  beautiful  gardens 
in  which  these  tombs  usually  stand.  In  the  centre  of 
the  lower  apartment,  a  raised  slab  shows  the  resting- 
place  of  the  owner ;  and  this  is  spread  with  a  large 
square  of  satin  embroidered  with  gold,  and  on  it  rests 
the  Koran,  which  formed  the  daily  study  of  the  de- 
ceased :  at  the  head  of  the  slab  is  frequently  a  pillar, 
on  which  rests  his  turban,  or,  in  some  cases,  the 
resemblance  of  one  is  sculptured  on  the  stone.  In 
Sindh,  wliere  the  tombs  of  tiie  old  Talpnr  princes  are 


very  numerous  and  liandsome,  the  sarfiues  are  oavesed 
with  light  blue  tOes,  of  varied  and  veiy  beautiful 
design,  the  doorways  having  been  on  either  side  em« 
blazoned  with  verses  of  the  Koran  in  gold,  and  the  in- 
teriors exquisitely  wrought  m  fine  stone  traceries,  intro^ 
ducing  the  bell  and  the  pomegranate,  a  pattern  used,  as 
we  read  in  the  thirty-ninth  of  Exodus,  as  the  ornament 
of  the  robe  of  the  ephod  of  the  higb-priest  of  Israel. 

The  sepulchre  erected  by  Aurungzebe,  during  her 
life,  for  his  fiavourite  sister,  Aumngabad,  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  buildings  in  the  East,  being  wholly 
of  white  marble,  with  chambers,  cupolas,  minarets, 
and  eedgars  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship; 
the  traceries  of  the  lofty  windows  resembling  fine 
laoe-work  rather  than  sculptured  marble.  The  tomb 
stands  in  a  beautiful  garden,  at  the  end  of  an  avenue 
of  fountains,  and  is  surrounded  with  the  rich  and 
varied  foliage  of  the  orange,  lime,  and  tamarind. 

At  Ahmedabad,  in  Guzerat,  I  vi^ted  numerous 
sepulchres  hoc  more  splendid  than  any  palaces  in  the' 
land,  and  most  bearing  inscriptions  stating  them  to 
have  been  erected  by  the  princes  whose  mortal  re- 
mains were  here  encased ;  and  it  will  be  readily  sup- 
posed, that  with  the  existence  of  such  a  custom  in  the 
East,  as  the  erection  of  sepulchres  by  those  who  de- 
sired to  be  deposited  therein,  the  servants  of  any 
prince  would,  if  their  master  fell  under  the  sword  of 
an  enemy,  hasten  to  convey  his  body  to  "his  own 
sepulchre,"  as  did  those  of  the  king  of  I^t  when 
he  fell  by  the  waters  of  Euphrates. 

At  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  same  Book,  and 
the  seventh  verse,  we  read  that  the  Chaldeans  **  slew 
the  sons  of  Zedeldah  before  his  eyes,  and  put  out  the 
eyes  of  Zedekiah;"  and  in  the  seventh  verse  of  the 
thirty-ninth  chapter  of  Jeremiah  it  seems  to  have  been 
done,  not  so  much  by  the  army  as  by  the  king  of 
Babylon ;  for  it  is  said,  "  Moreover,  he  put  out  Zede- 
kiah's  eyes."  Barbarous  as  this  seems,  the  practice  is 
still  common  in  the  East.  Shah  Soojah,  of  Caubool, 
put  out  the  eyes  of  his  brother,  Shah  Zeman ;  and  in 
speaking  of  it  I  never  heard  the  people  of  Beloochistan 
allude  to  it  as  a  barbarous  cruelty,  but  merely  as  a  just 
punishment  for  the  political  intrigues  of  the  prince. 

In  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Kings,  and  at  the  fifteenth  verse,  we  read  of  the  car- 
rying away  of  the  treasures  of  Jerusalem :  "  And  the 
firepans  and  the  bowls,  and  such  things  as  were  of 
gold,  in  gold,  and  of  silver,  in  silver,  the  captain  of 
the  guard  took  away."  I  recollect  being  veiy  much 
impressed  by  the  furniture  of  a  very  remarkable  temple 
supported  by  the  banian,  or  merchant  population  of 
Cutch.  The  doors  if^ere  overlaid  with  beaten  gold, 
unbumished.  The  cornices  were  of  sandal  wood, 
richly  carved  with  wreaths  and  depending  fiowers- 
Over  the  door  of  the  adytum  depended  a  veil  or  cur- 
tain of  scarlet,  blue  and  white  woven  cloth,  with  a 
heavy  border  and  fringe;  and  the  bowl  pf  incense, 
with  its  chain,  the  candlesticks  for  oil,  the  tongs,  the 
plate  for  mixing  cinnabar,  the  spoon,  and  all  the  altar 
furniture,  were  of  silver,  but  unpolished,  as  the  gold 
and  silver  work  of  the  native  artisans  of  India  always 
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is  whea.  voridng  in  their  own  style.  In  Exodus  we 
find  also,  that  *'  beaten  work  of  pare  gold"  was  com- 
manded; and  the  veiy  absence  of  alloy  in  the  gold 
and  silver  of  the  East,  renders  burnishing  difficult. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  work  of  the  taber- 
nacle was  different  to  the  beaten  gold  now  used  in 
the  temples  of  India  to  overlay  their  fine  woods  of 
sandal  and  camphor ;  for  although  recent  translations 
of  hieroglyphiod  inscriptions  from  the  tombs  of 
Egypt  prove  the  goldsmiths  of  Pharaoh  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  burnishing  gold  thirty 
years  before  the  departure  of  the  Israelite  captives, 
still  we  are  told,  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Exodus, 
that  Moses  was  inspired  with  knowledge  for  the 
building  of  the  taberxiacle,  as  in  the  ninth  verse,  "  ac- 
ooiding  to  all  that  I  show  thee."  And  again,  in  the 
thirty-first  chapter  of  the  same  book,  and  at  the  second 
Terse,  we  read  that  Bezaleel  was  tanght  of  God ;  and 
in  the  fourth  verse  we  see  he  was  especially  so  [taught, 
"to  devise  cunning  works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in 
silver,  and  in  brass ;"  which  leaves  us  no  right  to  sup- 
pose that  the  brick-making  captives  learned  the  arts 
of  King  Pharaoh's  goldsmiths,  or  that  the  gold  vessels 
of  the  tabernacle  were  otherwise  than  made  of  pure 
beaten  gohi,  such  as  the  people  of  India  have  now  the 
art  of  producing,  and  of  the  same  kind,  probably,  as 
that  furniture  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  which  "  the 
captain  of  the  guard  took  away." 

The  reader  interested  in  the  descriptions  given  of 
the  holy  places  of  Israel  may  fed  some  curiosity 
about  the  interior  character  of  the  Brahminicid 
temples  of  old  date,  as  seen  at  present  in  India;  and 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  although  ignorance  and  gross 
darkness  prevent  the  receivers  of  the  puranas  from 
recognising  aught  but  visible  gods  in  their  hideous 
idols,  yet  it  was  not  always  so ;  and  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  men  I  ever  met  with,  a  high  caste  Nagir  Brah- 
min, the  Dewon  or  Minister  of  his  highness  the  Nuwab 
of  Junaghir,  assured  me,  that  every  idol  in  the  temples 
was  but  the  attempted  personification  of  one  of  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity :  as  Bhowani  was  of  his  bene- 
ficence ;  Siva,  of  his  power ;  Vishnu,  of  his  mercy ; 
and  that  all  the  decorations  of  the  Hindoo  temples 
were  entirely  symbolic,  and  as  such  recognised  by 
those  who  composed  and  understood  the  Shastres  and 
Yodas  in  the  early  ages  of  Brahminical  learning ;  now 
gazed  on,  however,  with  stupid  indifference  by  ig- 
norant and  corrupted  worshippers.  Runchoijee  also 
told  me,  that  human  sacrifices,  suttee,  and  infanticide, 
had  no  authority  in  the  old  religious  writings  of  the 
Hindoos :  these  were  all  grafts,  he  assured  me,  made 
by  a  corrupt  priesthood  for  the  purpose  of  governing 
a  timid  and  credulous  people.  "  We  see,"  said  Hun- 
choijee,  looking  around  him  on  the  magnificent  scenery 
of  the  Gimar,  "these  granite  mountains,  these  dense 
forests,  and  the  sparkling  rivers ;  we  know  that  God 
made  these,  and  the  blocks  in  our  temples  only  express 
his  means."  These  were  the  tenets  of  a  Brahmin  of 
the  highest  caste  in  India ;  a  caste  so  pure,  that  in  the 
whole  land  five  families  only  now  remain.  This  man, 
as  a  Nagir,  has  tasted  only  unparched  grain  and  water 


during  his  whole  life,  and  his  ancestors  were  men 
deeply  learned  in  Sancreet  lore,  the  expounders  of  the 
Yedas,  and  the  repositories  of  all  the  learning  and 
philosophy  for  which  the  priestly  dass  of  ancient 
India  were  once  so  famous.  I  have  mentioned  all 
these  points,  because  prejudice  is  never  so  unsightly 
as  when  it  takes  forms  of  condemnation  against  any 
portion  of  the  great  human  family;  and,  as  affects 
Hindooism,  the  &rther  we  travd  badL  among  its 
records,  the  more  shall  we  see  gleamings  of  light,  as 
if  reflected  on  it  by  something  purer,  brighter  than 
itself.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  from  what  impressions  on 
the  Hindoo  mind  the  Yedas  were  originally  worked 
into  form,  whether  from  gleams  of  light  from  Syria,  or 
otherwise;  but,  as  all  ooinddences  between  the  pre- 
sent times  and  those  of  ancient  days  are  interesting, 
while  I  do  not  presume  to  connect  the  links,  or  trace 
them  to  the  beginning  of  the  chain,  yet  I  think  the 
interior  of  a  Huidoo  temple  must  be  of  interest  to 
every  reader  of  the  Book  of  Exodus. 

The  temple  of  Budraair,  then,  on  the  coast  of  dutch, 
is  too  old  for  even  tradition  to  give  any  history  of  its 
origin  .although  it  has  been  repaired  and  kept  in  order 
by  the  banian  or  trading  population  of  the  province. 
The  building  is  square,  with  elliptical  domes,  each 
crowned  with  a  pine-shaped  kullus,  and  is  surrounded 
by  an  open  verandah  of  very  eUboratdy  and  richly 
carved  stone-work,  representing  musicians  phiying  on 
cymbals  and  drums,  with  dancing  girls  and  images  of 
the  gods.  The  door  of  the  temple  is  low,  and  opens 
on  a  square  court,  the  pillars  of  which  are  richly 
carved,  and  around  it  are  small  chambers,  in  the  wall, 
ior  the  priests.  At  the  end  of  this  court  is  the  ady- 
tum, with  a  veil  of  blue,  red,  and  white  embroidered 
doth  over  the  door ;  and  within  this  the  altar  with  its 
idol,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  generally  seen  the  brazen 
dish,  on  whidi,  with  a  roller,  the  dnnabar  is  ground 
with  oil  of  seesamun  for  anointing  the  idoL  There  is 
also  a  bowl  that  holds  the  oil,  a  tall  brazen  candlestick, 
having  a  floating  oil-wick,  with  snuffers  chained  to  it, 
and  a  censer  containing  a  ban  or  incense.  A  bell 
hangs  over  the  door  of  the  adytum,  and  the  door  itself 
is  overlaid  with  beaten  gold.  The  pillars  and  cornices 
are  decorated  with  wreaths  and  pendants,  representing 
pomegranates,  dates,  flowers,  tassels,  and  beUs.  In 
front  of  Hindoo  temples  is  almost  universally  seen  a 
tank,  in  which  the  Brahmins  bathe,  answering  to 
them  the  purpose  of  the  hiver  to  the  Levites. 

None  but  the  Brahmin  whose  office  it  is  to  wash 
and  anoint  the  idol  can  enter  the  adytum,  and  this 
he  does  in  silence,  bowing  himself  from  time  to  time 
before  the  dtar.  Such  is  the  temple  of  Budrasir, 
and  such  the  monuments  of  idolatry,  which  (as  the 
Israelites  were  commanded  utterly  to  "  destroy  all 
the  phices  wherein  the  nations  which  ye  shall  possess 
served  their  gods,"  as  we  read  in  the  second  verse  of 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy)  we  may  hope  to  see 
replaced  by  the  sacred  edifices  in  honour  of  the  purer 
faith  of  those  Gentiles  to  whom  the  promises  were 
extended,  when  Israel  turned  to  the  abominations  of 
the  nations  among  whom  these  people  tarried. 
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THE  MIDSHIPMAN. 

A  SAIL !  'tis  the  foe  !  doth  the  sailor  boy  start — 

The  flash  on  his  cheek,  and  the  throb  at  his  heart  1 

And  deem  ye,  at  sight  and  sensation  so  new. 

One  thought  of  that  stripling  prov'd  weak  or  untroe  1 

Oh  no  !  bnt  a  desolate  mother  is  there, 

A  sister  hath  place  in  the  sailor-boy's  prayer. 

Tia  said !  and  resolve  is  alight  in  his  eye. 

For  England  his  dnty  to  do,  or  to  die. 

He  chides  the  long  hour  that  the  Tartar  must  run. 

Ere  she  rake  that  proud  craft  with  the  death-dealing  gun. 

Ere  he  leap  to  that  deck  'mid  the  cannons'  fierce  blast. 

And  nail  the  good  cross  of  St.  George  to  the  mast 

My  England,  the  olire  hath  twin'd  o'er  thy  bay : 
Tet  heed  lest  the  spirit  that  won  them,  decay : 
And  ne*er  be  ingratitude  found  upon  thee, 
To  thy  lion-heart  champions,  the  lords  of  the  sea ! 
Still  love  thy  stout  yeterans  who  battled  and  bled 
Where  Nelson  expired  and  where  CoUingwood  led ; 
.  And  love  the  bold  boys  that  await  but  thy  eall, 
like  them  in  the  quarrel  to  fight  or  to  fall. 
While  loyally  serving  thy  Church  and  thy  Queen, 
Foiget  not  in  peace  what  thy  perils  have  been. 
The  swords  and  the  hearts  that  have  guarded  thee  free ! 
Hurrah  for  our  heroes  by  land  and  by  sea ! 


HARRY  SUMNER'S  REVENGE.' 

BY  POLYDOEB, 

Chaptee  XVI. 

*'  Meanwhile,  the  heart  witliin  the  heart,  the  seat 
Where  peace  and  happy  eonseiouancM  should  dwell, 
On  iU  awn  omU  rettleuly  revolves, 
Yet  nowhere  JIntU  tht  eheering  light  of  truth," 

The  Excursion. 
'*  There  is  in  the  voice  of  conscience  nothing  less  than  a  Divine 
revelation  within  man.    This  is  the  Jtret  awakening  call  to  the 
other  louder  and  fuller  proclamations  ot  revealed  truth." 

SehlegeFs  PhU.  of  Life.    Lect.  IlL 
<*  Though  no  roan  lesser  fears  the  Greeks  than  I, 
As  fkr  as  touchoth  my  particular,  yet, 
There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels. 
More  spungy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear, 
More  ready  to  cry  out,  Wko  knowe  what  follow*  t  '* 

TroU.  and  Cre$.  Act.  IL  Se.  2. 

It  will  hare  been  lemarked  m  the  course  of  this 
history,  that  the  inner  being  of  Harry  Sumner  is  in  a 
state  of  pure  nature :  glistening  like  fine  gold  through 
a  thick  crust  of  custom  and  conventionalities.  He  is 
an  extremely  enlightened  person,  according  to  the 
popular  acceptation  of  that  term.  That  is,  ho  is 
living  in  the  nineteenth  century;  and,  being  abun- 
dantly endowed  with  those  intellectual  gifts  which  the 
said  century — ^the  pet  of  the  schoolmaster-*^thinks  so 
much  of,  as  well  as  those  material  advantages  to 
which  it  assigns  the  next  place  of  importance,  he  is  no 
mean  proficient  in  those  mental  acquirements  which 
embody  its  utmost  conceptions  of  knowledge,  learning, 
truth.  But  his  spirit  is  yearning  heavenward;  the 
instinct  of  immortality  is  expanding  daily ;  and  neither 


( 1 )    Contir.u?d  from  page  91 . 


his  powerful  reason,^  nor  his  vigorous  and  weU-stoied 
fancy,  ^  is  able  to  satisfy  the  importunate  demands  of 
his  understandmg,^  or  direct  his  perplexed  will.^  The 
more  his  spiritual  consciousness  devdoped,  the  keener 
became  the  sense  of  his  deficiency  in  the  matter  of 
discipline  and  truth.  The  falseness  of  the  standard 
by  which  the  custom  of  an  enlightened  generation 
sought  to  guide  his  conscience,  he  detected  very 
readdly.  He  perceived  that  it  was  a  selfish  code,  made 
up  of  laws  inconsistent  with  themselves,  never  aiming 
at  any  one  point  of  abstract  right,  but  at  a  low,  ever 
changing  standard  of  self-interest,  or,  at  best,  ex- 
pediency. He  saw  that  it  was  a  systematized  sham. 
But  he  was  not  prepared  with  a  substitute.  Still,  the 
system  came  to  a  spirit  yearning  for  guidance,  reoom- 
mended  by  the  voice  of  very  general  consent ;  and 
that  was  some  authority,  at  least.  So  that,  until  he 
had  found  some  one  fixed  standard  of  action,  some 
competent  authority  to  which  his  will  might  on  all 
occasions  appeal,  he  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to 
break  from  it. 

But  where  so  few  feel  even  the  want  which  thou  art 
conscious  of,  in  what  direction  canst  thou  look  for  such  a 
guide,  Harry  Sumner  ?  Whence  shall  it  come  to  thee  P 
How  shall  it  be  brought  to  thee  ?  It  doth  not  appear 
to  be  as  yet  at  hand.  But  thou  art  moring  under  that 
Eye  of  Love,  without  whose  knowledge  not  one 
sparrow  falls  to  the  ground ;  and  thy  guardian  angel 
shall  take  a  visible  shape  rather  than  thou  shalt 
go  finally  astray  for  want  of  knowledge.  But  thou 
must  first  experience  a  still  deeper  sense  of  want,  and 
learn  a  bitter  lesson  of  the  worse  than  uselessness  of 
the  best  gifts  of  unaided  nature. 

Ever  since  the  fearful  catastrophe  that  befel  his 
friend  Lamb  before  his  very  eyes,  the  cloud  that  hid 
from  him  for  awhile  the  visible,  and  all  material  enjoy- 
ment, led  him  to  project  a  strong  spiritual  glance 
towards  the  infinite  future :  and  the  solemn  stillness 
was  softly  stirred  with  music  of  mysterious  voices,  all 
unheard  amidst  the  tumult  of  sensuous  contentment. 
It  is  true,  he  has  been  rapidly  recalled  to  a  realisation 
of  the  present,  by  the  passion  newly  awakened  in  his 
heart  for  his  friend's  sister;  and  intense  must  be  the 
future  effect  upon  his  destiny,  for  weal  or  woe.  But 
the  Divine  voice  once  listened  to,  will  not  easily  be 
hushed  within  him.  His  spiritual  yearnings  will  im- 
portune him  untU  they  are  ansicered,  unless  he  drown 
them  in  guUty  indulgence,  or  weary  them  out  by  sloth. 

In  such  a  state  it  is  not  difiicult  to  foresee  the 
effect  of  the  thought  of  such  an  action  as  that  to  which 
he  was  now  committed.  The  spiritual  consciousness 
that  had  just  been  awakened  within  him  is  already, 
like  the  unseen  angel  in  the  prophet's  path,  opposing 
the  further  progress  of  his  reluctant  will.  His  whole 
being  had  been  stirred  from  its  inmost  depths ;  it  is 
now  exasperated  into  violent  commotion.  A  strong 
current  of  moral  consciousness  had  on  a  sudden  set 
against  the  stream  of  custom  to  which  he  had  been 

(1)  F.  Schlegcl's  analysis  is  here  adopted :  save  that  the  writer 
has  Tentured  to  attach  "  Memory  "  to  the  department  of  Fancy, 
rather  than  to  that  of  E 
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content  to  commit  himself,  and  his  distraoted  will 
found  itself  rudderless  in  a  whirlpool  of  conflicting 
emotions.  Many  feelings  and  considerations,  confused 
and  transitory,  had  prompted  the  impulse  to  call  at 
Mr.  Lamb's.  Amongst  these  was,  perhaps,  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  of  the  possible  nearness  df  the  fate 
that  had  but  lately  taken  his  friend,  Arthur  Lamb. 
And  ho  was,  besides,  influenced  by  a  vague  hope  of 
haply  meeting  there  the  clergyman  of  whom  he  had 
formed  so  exalted  an  estimate  from  what  he  had  heard 
from  Mrs.  and  Miss  Lamb.  Disappointed  in  a  hope 
built  upon  so  extremely  airy  a  foundation,  Harry 
Sumner  once  more  found  himself  alone  in  the  street, 
moving  in  the  direction  of  his  sister's  residence. 
A  strange  disinclination  to  proceed  thither  induced  him 
to  alter  his  course.  Unable  to  endure  the  burden  of 
thought,  he  sought  his  dub;  and  there,  between 
newspapers  and  conversation,  contrived  to  come  to  the 
end  of  an  hour.  He  was  just  descending  the  steps  of 
the  building,  and  was  musing  in  what  direction  he 
should  next  bend  his  way,  when  his  sister's  carriage, 
which  was  conveying  her  and  Mrs.  Sumner  to  Clifton 
House,  drove  in  sight.  He  signalled  to  the  coachman 
to  draw  up.  Almost  before  the  horses  were  well 
reined  to  a  stationary  posture,  the  footman  was  at  the 
door,  handle  in  hand<  No  sooner  had  he  swung 
it  open  at  Sumner's  approach,  than  Mrs.  Sumner 
extended  her  affectionate  hand  to  her  son,  saying  as 
she  did  so,  with  a  coaxing  accent, 

"  Harry,  my  dear,  what  are  you  doing  with  your- 
self P  I  have  scarcely  seen  anything  of  you  since  you 
came  from  college!" 

Sumner  pressed  his  mother's  hand  with  even  a 
more  fervent  warmth  than  was  his  wont ;  and  bend- 
ing his  head,  slightly  touched  it  with  his  lips.  The 
ready  tears  started  into  tlie  mother's  eyes  at  this 
movement  of  her  son,  and  sealed  for  the  moment 
her  lips. 

"  Lucy,  dear!"  said  Bumner,  addressing  his  sister, 
"I  have  altered  my  mind.  I  think  I  should  like  to 
go  with  you  to  Mrs.  Celery's  party  this  evening!" 

"  Oil,  you  good  boy!"  exclaimed  Lucy ;  regarding 
her  brother,  however,  with  a  momentaiy  expression  of 
surprise.  For  she  knew  that  Lady  Agnes  would  not 
bo  at  Mrs.  Celery's,  nor  was  it  unknown  to  her  that 
parties  at  which  that  lady  was  not  were  rather  dis- 
tiksteful  than  otherwise  to  her  brother;  and  that  he 
was  in  the  habit,  with  the  peculiar  selflshness  that 
characterizes  the  state  of  heart  to  which  he  was  a 
very  complete  victim,  of  absenting  himself  fiom  them 
if  he  could  contrive  any  tolerable  excuse  for  his  ab- 
sence. Now,  as  there  was  no  lack  of  exouses  good 
enough  for  such  a  purpose,  Mrs.  Perigord  was  not  a 
little  puzzled  at  the  announcement  on  the  part  of  her 
brother. 

"  That  is  good  news  for  me,  Harry!"  said  Mrs. 
Sumner.  "  I  was  going  to  accompany  Lucy ;  but  I  am 
sure  it  would  have  been  too  much  for  me,  after  the 
morning's  fatigue." 

"  And  you  did  not  intend  to  tell  mc  that,  mother?" 
exclaimed  Sunmcr,  half  inquiringly.    "  Do  you  not 


believe,  then,  that  such  a  motive  for  going  would  be 
quite  enough  of  itself  to  make  any  party  delightful 
to  me?"  Then  turning  to  the  footman,  *'  To  Cliftor4 
House"  he  said ;  experiencing  a  thrill  of  pleasure  in 
merely  speaking  the  name  of  the  house. 

'' Clifton  House!"  echoed  the  footman.  And  as 
the  carriage  drove  off,  Mrs.  Sumner  kissed  her  hand 
to  her  son,  and  gazed  at  him  so  long  as  he  remained 
in  sight  with  all  a  mother's  doting  fondness. 

Harry  Sumner's  manner  and  deportment  that  evening 
were  a  puzzle  to  his  sister.  He  danced  incessantly, 
contraiy  to  his  usual  custom;  conversed  throughout 
the  evening  with  such  untiring  animation,  that  smiles 
followed  lum  wherever  he  betook  himself;  and  the 
general  inquiry  amongst  those  to  whom  he  was  un- 
known was,  *  Who  is  that  ohanning  agreeable  man  f* 

Who  of  the  gay  throng  but  would  have  recoiled 
with  wonder,  could  the  torturing  anxieties  of  that 
overcharged  heart,  have  been  hiid  bare  to  them!  Little 
recked  the  most  thoughtful  of  the  crowd  the  manner 
in  which  that  terrible  night  was  spent  by  him  who 
seemed  to  be  the  very  soul  of  animation  and  merri- 
ment. He  himself  appeared  to  possess  an  instinctive 
foreboding  of  the  sort  of  morning  hours  he  was 
about  to  spend.  His  sister  was  as  much  puzzled  at 
his  evident  reluctance  to  leave,  as  by  the  flow  of 
animal  spirits  which  increased  rather  than  flagged  as 
the  evening  advanced.  "  Surely,  he  must  have  offered 
and  been  accepted!"  she  said  within  herself.  No 
sooner  had  he  seated  himself  in  the  carriage  by  her 
side  to  return,  than  the  unnatural  excitment,  tliat  had 
performed  its  pait  so  well  up  to  this  moment,  sud- 
denly subsided;  and  it  required  the  most  resolute 
efforts  of  his  will  to  keep  him  from  betraying  to  her 
its  unreality.  The  most  intolerable  of  his  feelings 
was  one  he  oould  not  at  all  explain.  It  was  an  insur- 
mountable consciousness  of  ffuilL  Ho  felt  as  though 
every  fresh  thing  he  did  were  something  he  ought  not 
to  do.  In  the  gaiety  he  assumed  that  he  might  avoid 
causing  anxiety  to  his  sister,  there  was  hypocrisy. 
Both  towards  her  and  his  mother  he  was  practising 
concealment — ^however  seemingly  unavoidable.  The 
following  morning's  engagement,  although  impossible, 
as  far  as  he  could  then  see,  to  be  avoided,  was  as  sen- 
sibly against  the  voice  of  his  conscience  as  against 
the  laws  of  the  country.  And  when,  after  wishing 
his  sister  good  night,  he  retired  to  his  own  apartment 
and  threw  himself  upon  the  sofa,  it  was  in  a  state  of 
mind  not  vciy  far  from  the  despairing  recklessness  of 
fatalism. 

"What  is  this?"  he  said,  starting  up  from  his 
recumbent  position,  after  half  an  hour's  sudi  complete 
suspension  and  abstraction  of  mental  power  as  resem- 
bled a  waking  trance  rather  than  any  effort  of  com- 
tcmplation.  "  This  is  not  fear !  I  can  face  death ! 
though  not  without  emotion  —  God  forbid!  The 
tyranny  of  society  forces  me  to  this  dire  alternative ! 
Yes,  I  can  face  death,  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  with 
all  its  consequences.  But  that  dear  mother's  miscnr — 
and  Lucy's— that  is  a  thought  I  cannot  face !  And  all 
for  a  moment's  disagreement,  so  trifling  that  I'll 
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find  out  Browne  this  insUnt,  and  apologize.''  In  an 
instant  he  had  gently  opened  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  had  actnaUj  deaoended  the  first  itep  of  the 
flight  of  Btaira.  There  he  suddenly  halted.  After  a 
pause  of  a  few  aeoonds,  he  retraced  his  steps,  re-entered 
his  chamber,  and  doaing  the  door  aomewhat  Tiolently, 
strode  to  and  fro  in  his  iqiartment,  exolaiming  hidf 
alond  at  the  same  time,  *' Bo  trifling!  trifling!  Whatl 
'  pert  and'--what  was  the  other  woid  ?  Triflmg!  He's 
a  ooarse  fellow,  after  all.  No  great  harm  if  I  did  wing 
him !  No— that  I  am  qnite  resdved  about-*no  con- 
sideration on  earth  shoold  induce  me  to  do  that-«not 
if  he  called  me  a  coward  and  a  liar  on  the  spot." 

C)ne-4wol    One— two! 

"  Half-past  two  o'clock!"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  four 
solemn  strokes  fell  amid  dead  of  night  upon  his  ear. 
"  Only  an  hour  left!  I  must  write  to  my  mother  and 
Lucy,  in  case  of  the  wont.  But  first,  to  make  my 
peace  with  OodI"  So  saying  he  fell  upon  his  knees 
by  the  side  of  his  bed,  and,  burying  his  face  in  his 
hands,  attempted  prayer.  Vain-— most  vain  efforts ! 
The  accents  of  prayer  would  not  come  to  his  lips — 
neither  would  his  mind  remain  two  seconds  conso* 
cutively  collected  in  the  Divine  presence.  Instead  of 
the  solemn  act  he  contemplated,  he  had  composed 
several  letters  to  his  mother  and  sister:  when  he  rose 
from  Ids  knees,  sick  at  heart,  and  uncheered  in  spirits. 
He  then  traversed  the  mom  backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  same  fitful  and  excited  manner  as  before, 
vainly  attempting  to  arrange  ia  his  mind  the  contents 
of  the  two  distressing  letters.  The  more  he  walked, 
however,  the  farther  he  appeared  to  be  from  his  sub- 
ject ;  and  so,  as  the  morning  light  began  to  glimmer, 
he  was  fain  to  seat  himself  at  his  escritoire  and 
write  something  at  all  events.  It  wanted  only  half  an 
hour  of  four  o'dook  when  he  sealed  and  directed  the 
following  letters. 

''If  this  letter  be  ever  opened  by  you,  dearest 
mother,  it  will  be  under  circumstances  of  woe  and 
misery  brought  upon  you  by  your  son,  unhappy  in 
that  alone.  Heaven  knows,  I  would  have  walked 
barefooted  round  the  world  rather  than  have  caused 
you  and  Lucy  such  a  pang.  But  what  could  I  do  ? 
I  am  not  the  challenger ;  and  I  offered,  through  my 
friend,  to  do  anythii^  I  might  nr  bonoub  !  rather 
than  be  committed  to  an  event  which  may  be  so  dis- 
astrous in  its  consequences  to  those  I  so  dearly  love, 
lleproach  me  not,  my  mother.  Could  you  liave 
endured  to  hear  your  son  branded  as  a  coward  ?  I  am 
now  speaking  to  you  from  the  world  of  spirits.  If 
memory  be  permitted  me  there,  never,  never  shall 
my  disembodied  consciousness  part  from  the  dear 
image  of  my  mother.  Her  acts,  her  words,  her  loving 
heart,  her  goodness,  all,  all  shall  be  treasured  up  in 
recollection;  and  methinks  the  precious  remembrance 
must  brighten  the  saddest  and  most  lone  spiritual 
being.  Farewell,  dearest  mother — agam  and  agaiu, 
.  farewell !  Dare  I  hope  to  be  admitted  to  where  one 
I  so  good  must  pass  to  after  life,  I  would  say,  we  shall 
1 1   meet  again  in  a  place  where  all  doubt  will  be  cleared 


up,  and  the  poor  groping  human  mmd  will  repose 
in  truth. 

"  One  word  more ! — ^my  last.  Upon  the  honour  of  a 
gentleman,  and  the  solemn  assertion  of  one  who,  ere 
four  hours  have  passed  away,  may  be  in  another 
world^-/  did  not  copg  a  semience,  word^  nor  letter^  from 
poor  Lamd,  nor  from  any  boot,  papor,  orporMn,  ai  the 
Oxford  examination.  For  evory  word  spoken  or  written^ 
I  wu  indebted  to  no  one  but  myself,  A  feeling  which 
no  one  would  more  thoroughly  appreciate  than  your- 
self, if  it  were  made  known  to  you,  prevents  me  from 
giving  you,  even  now,  any  further  explanation. 

"  Again,  adieu,  my  mother.    I  could  fill  a  book  to 
you,  but  exjweuion  as  well  as  time  fails  me.    Adieu. 
"  Dearest  Mother,  your  affectionate  Son, 

"  (Oh,  how  tame  is  this  expression  to  what  I  feel !) 
"Hakby  SuiorxB." 

"  How  poor  a  veliicle,  after  all,  is  language ! "  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  read  and  re-read  tliis  short  farewell 
to  his  adored  parent.  "  I  suppose  I  might  heap  figure 
upon  figure,  and  pour  forth  interjections  and  apo- 
strophes by  the  yard,  as  the  woes  of  fiction  are  wont 
to  do.  Mighty  utterance  of  human  thought !  Thou 
art  an  able  drudge,  but  how  feeble  an  office  dost  thou 
render  to  the  bursting  heart !  And  now,  ray  sister, 
the  same  tame  last  >vords  must  be  said  to  thee." 
Then,  rising  from  his  scat,  he  traversed  hurriedly  the 
room,  ere  he  wrote  as  follows  ; — 

"My  own  dearest  Sister.— God  knows  what 
X  feel  at  parting  from  you  !  But  how  unspeakably  is 
the  wretched  separation  embittered  by  the  thought  of 
the  suffering  I  must  be  the  unwilling  cause  of  to  you 
and  our  most  dear  mother!  Poor  Browne,  or  his 
second,  (I  suspect  the  latter)  insisted  on  a  meeting — 
certainly  without  any  sufficient  cause.  I  roust  go,  or 
be  branded  as  a  coward,  and  become  an  outcast 
amongst  gentlemen.  At  least  the  guilt  of  othei-s' 
blood  I  shall  be  free  from.  If  I  fall,  this  letter  will 
be  placed  in  your  hands.  If! — that  miserable  if! 
Not  that  I  fear  death.  And  yet,  why  should  I  not  !• 
He  must  be  utterly  insensible,  who  can  have  »f>- 
proaohed  the  very  verge  of  time,  and  beheld  at  his 
feet — above — around —everywhere,  save  the  one  little 
point  of  earth  on  which  he  stands — the  infinite, 
illimitable,  abysmal,  future — una  wed.  Yes,  I  am 
filled — and  I  blush  not  to  confess  it,  my  Lucy — ^with 
unspeakable  awe  and  profoundest  fear.  To  pass 
from  what  is  to  me,  alas !  *  the  only  known,*  to  the 
endless  unknown  !  I  have  met  this  hazard,  because 
I  cannot  with  honour  refuse  to  do  so.  I  have  tried 
every  expedient  honour  permitted,  to  avoid  it,  but 
in  vain.  To  fire  at  my  antagonist,  however,  I  am  not 
compelled;  neither  will  I.  Many  friendships  very 
dear  to  me,  I  leave  behind  me ;  but  my  heart  breaks 
when  I  think  of  thn?e  ties  of  unuttcnible  love,  thus 
cruelly  torn  in  sunder.  Two  of  these  I  need  not  tell 
you  of;  I  must  leave  it  to  your  own  affectionate  heart, 
dear  Lucy,  to  understand  their  depth  and  intensity 
— words  are  wholly  inadequate  to  express  them. 
But  there  is  another,  of  another  nature,  whose  object 
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too  you  know  welJ,  although  I  have  never  plainly 
stated  as  much  to  you.  Of  a  love  so  entirely  differ- 
ent in  its  kind,  I  may  say  with  perfect  freedom,  that 
it  is  one  of  a  passionate  fervour,  and  all-engrossing 
and  thrilling  intcnsencss.  I  had  just  begun  to  hope 
that  my  feelings  might  be  returned.  I  had  just 
acquired  a  fresh  interest  in  the  activities  of  life ;  and 
had  resolved  to  set  to  work  immediately  in  right 
earnest,  to  achieve  a  position  which  I  might  loUh 
pride  invite  a  lady  of  lofty  birth  and  loftier  soul  to 
share  with  me.  'Tis  past !  Make  what  use  of  this 
confidence  you  please,  my  darling  sister.  If  the 
knowledge  of  the  feelings  my  heart  carried  with  it 
out  of  this  world  be  likely  to  cause  her  a  moment's 
regret,  never  name  the  subject  to  her.  It  was,  how- 
ever, impossible  but  that  she  must  have  noticed  my 
attachment ;  and  if  you  think  it  desirable,  I  should 
like  her  to  know  how  true  to  life's  last  breath  was 
his  love,  whose-  only  life  from  the  first  moment  I  saw 
her  has  been  in  her  presence.  I  have  given  directions 
about  my  will  to  Messrs.  Hard  and  Sallow.  Will  you 
kindly  see  that  £300  be  invested  for  poor  old  Millisant 
and  his  daughter  ? 

"  May  God  bless  you,  my  dearest  sister,  with  a  long 
life  of  happiness !  I  know  you  will  comfort  and  cheer 
our  poor  mother  under  her  sorrow.  And  let  it  be  a 
consolation  to  you  both,  to  hope  that  I  am  where  the 
'  weary  are  at  rest!'   A  thousand  farewell  kisses  from 

"  Your  doting  Brother, 

"Hakkt  SujonEE." 

One — ^two!  One — ^two!  Not  another  moment  of 
delay  !  Now  he  felt  as  though,  of  all  possible  invita- 
tions, that  to  the  party  he  had  left  about  two  hours 
ago  was  the  very  last  he  would  wish  to  have  availed 
hmself  of.  What  would  he  not  now  give  for  a  few 
more  hours  to  occupy  in  his  present  occupation !  Now 
he  felt  that  he  had  but  just  commenced  what  he  would 
liave  written ;  and  that,  if  he  had  but  the  time,  he 
could  fully  unbosom  himself.  The  two  letters  are 
enveloped,  sealed,  and  enclosed  in  a  cover  directed  to 
Mr.  D'Aaroni,  with  the  addition  of  the  following 
direction  as  to  their  disposal : — "  In  ^  fatal  event,  the 
enclosed  to  be  given  immediately  as  directed."  Noise- 
lessly he  opens  the  door  of  the  apartment ;  and  in 
travelling  guise  treads  with  still  and  stealthy  steps 
the  passage  floor.  What  sensation  is  this  that  makes 
his  brow  flush  and  his  pulse  quicken  ?  Stealing  out 
like  a  thief,  or  a  murderer,  at  this  guilty  hour !  It  is 
all  in  keeping.  Oh,  loving  Conscience !  ever  watch- 
ing with  sleepless  anxiousness  over  the  Divine 
image.  Guardian  angel  of  the  immortal  spirit !  never 
forsaking  thy  wayward  care ;  thy  timid  love  never 
missing  an  opportunity  to  contrast  the  beautiful  truth 
of  which  thou  art  so  fair  a  vision,  with  mock  duty 
and  empiric  virtue.  "  Common  tongue  and  language 
of  human  nature,  and  of  an  untaught  and  innate  fear 
of  God!"  When  all  around. is  most  forbidding,  and 
destruction  seems  imminent,  then  is  thy  whispering 
melody  heard  thrilling  to  the  deepest  centre  of  man's 
inner  being;  alluring  back  his, will  to  the  peaceful 


paths  from  which  he  has  strayed,  or  inviting  it  to    > 
ways  it  had  not  hitherto  known !    Like  a  true  lover  ; 
thai  thou  art,  thou  heedest  not  shght  or  neglect.    ' 
Happy  he  who,  won  by  thy  spiritual  beauty  and  con-    ' 
stant  love,  commits  himself  to  thy  guidance,  and  I 
reachest  whither  thou  ^ost  lead ! — ^As  Hany  Sumner  | 
trod  stealthily  along  the  gallery  at  that  still  moniing    ' 
hour,  and  was  now  passing  the  room  in  which  lay  his 
mother,  all  unconscious  of  her  son's  present  destina-  i 
tion,  he  looked  askance  at  the  door,  fearful  of  behdldiDg 
it  open,  and  her  beloved  form  confronting  him  as  he 
passed.    Suddenly  his  steps  are  arrested.    Why  doc^ 
he  listen  thus  intently?  Why  that  look  of  agour? 
Hush !  It  cannot  be  !  That  wedl  known  voice !  What 
is  it  that  he  hears  ?  His  own  name ! 

"  My  Harry!  my  son!  my  Harry!  Defend  him,  i 
OGod!  0  Christ,  protect  him!  Pray!  Lovetheel" 
Fainter  and  famter  are  the  last  few  words— and  then  |: 
there  is  a  sound  only  just  loud  enough  to  be  audible 
to  his  straining  organ,  as  of  one  embracing  him  of 
whom  she  dreamed.  All  is  still  again.  A  sound 
reaches  him  as  of  one  moving  restlessly  on  the  bed— 
and  again  all  is  still :  not  a  sound  save  the  ticking  of 
the  clocks;. and  occasionally  a  heavy  sigh  of  some 
slumberer  in  an  adjoining  room. 

Yes !  his  mother,  whose  grey  hairs  he  is  running 
an  imminent  risk  of  bringing  with  deepest  anguish  to 
the  grave,  is  praying  for  him,  even  whilst  she  sleeps.  ' 
It  wanted  but  this  terrible  exasperation  of  his  inward 
suffering  to  deprive  him  of  all  proper  consciousness. 
Onward  he  proceeds — ^mechanically;  descends  the 
staircase  as  noiselessly  as  if  all  his  thoughts  were 
concentrated  on  that  one  object.  The  door  had  been 
left  unfastened,  by  his  directions ;  recalled  to  a  re- 
collection of  this  by  a  few  ineffectual  efforts  to  turn 
back  the  massive  key,  he  gently  opens  the  door,  as 
gently  closes  it,  and  the  still  freshness  of  the  twil^t 
morning  cools  his  throbbing  temples  and  burning 
cheeks.  A  hack  cab  is  loitering  by.  He  hails  it,  and 
must  have  given  the  exact  direction  to  the  driver; 
for  in  a  period  of  time  imperceptible  to  the  wretched  i 
passenger,  he  was  deposited  at  the  Yauxhall  station, 
where  he  found  Mr.  D'Aaroni  waiting  for  him.  lie  i 
had  scarcely  received,  in  consideration  of  a  first-class 
fare,  a  little  square  bit  of  pasteboard,  from  a  highly 
dressed  youth,  whose  red  hair  was  reeking  with  am- 
brosial grease,  and  who  lifted  up  his  flaming  eyc-hl^hcs 
at  every  fresh  part  of  the  process  his  duty  imposed 
upon  him,  and  surveyed  him  with  a  look  which  said 
as  plainly  as  looks  can  speak,  ''  I'd  give  somelhint,' 
to  know  who  you  may  be,"  when  a  tinkling  Wil 
summoned  the  passengers  to  their  seats  in  their 
respective  carriages. 

"Sumner!  my  dear  fellow,  that's  not  the  way! 
Here !"  exckimcd  Mr.  D'Aaroni,  upon  perceiving  his 
principal  in  the  act  of  attempting  an  entrance  iuto  a 
private  carriage  on  a  truck  attached  to  the  train, 
to  the  dismay  of  a  gentieman  and  lady,  who  en- 
dcntly  considered  themselves  the  proprietors  of  the  , 
vehicle. 

"Your  pardon!    I  mistook  the  carriage,"   said  | 
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Sumner,  in  some  confusion,  as  he  horriedly  withdrew, 
and,  following  his  friend,  entered  a  first-class  car- 
riage in  which  they  found  but  one  fellow-traveller: 
an  empty  one  was  not  to  be  found. 

Strange  to  say,  there  was  something  in  the  sounds 
that  met  his  ear,  and  the  objects  that  caught  his  eye, 
that  exactly  suited  his  stat«  of  mind.  It  was  almost 
exhilarating.  The  web  of  half-subterranean  passages, 
the  inhospitable  keenness  of  the  morning  air  as  it 
eddied  through  them ;  the  huge  wood  and  iron  frag- 
ments in  scattered  masses ;  colossal  trains  of  trucks 
for  heavy  goods,  idling  amidst  brick  pillars  as  strong 
and  hideous  as  themselves ;  the  panting  and  heaving 
engines,  like  land-leviathans  cased  in  iron ;  the  roaring 
fumaCes,  dripping  of  water,  and  clang  of  metal ;  the 
hurrying  to  and  fro  of  human  forms;  the  last  rattle 
of  a  hoarse  shrill  bell;  and  then  that  unearthly 
scream,  which  unerringly  announces  that  the  iron 
whirlwind  is  loose  on  its  career ;  aU — ^we  stay  not  to 
inquire  wherefore — ^were  congenial  sounds  and  sights 
to  Sumner,  and  so  effectually  recalled  him  for  a  few 
moments  to  himself,  that  he  was  able  to  exchange  one 
or  two  common-place  observations  with  Mr.  D'Aaroni, 
as  they  emerged  from  beneath  the  iron  ceiling,  and 
the  shrubs,  and  hedges,  and  rails  began  to  be  blended 
into  one  by  their  lightning  rapidity  of  movement. 
He  soon  found  himself,  iowever,  unequal  to  main- 
taining a  conversation,  and  drawing  Ids  travelling- 
cap  over  his  closed  eyes,  he  leaned  back  in  the 
comer  of  the  carriage  as  if  to  sleep.  Not  a 
movement,  scarce  a  look  of  that  expressive  counte- 
nance, was  lost  upon  D'Aaroni.  Narrowly  he  watched 
his  friend:  the  compressed  Ups — ^the  dilated  nostril 
— the  changing  hue  upon  his  cheeks,  now  flushed 
with  a  streak  of  burning  red,  now  deadly  pale ;  the 
very  languid  drooping  of  his  hand  and  fingers,  be- 
trayed the  agony  within.  He  gazed  and  mused  with 
interest,  and  wondered  at  his  folly.  One  thing  was 
quite  evident,  Sumner  did  not  wisli  to  be  disturbed ; 
so,  for  lack  of  a  better  occupation,  Mr.  D'Aaroni 
averted  his  gaze  from  his  friend  to  their  fellow-pas- 
senger. He  was  a  young  man,  apparently  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  clad  somewhat  carelessly  in  an 
unmistakeable  clerical  costume.  His  face  was  not 
wholly  strange  to  Mr.  D'Aaroni.  He  had  seen  it 
before,  he  could  not  remember  where  or  when.  But 
from  some  allusions  that  fell  from  him  as  they  con- 
versed together,  joined  with  what  he  remembered,  he 
thought  it  must  be  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  one  of  the 

curates  of .     Saving  an  expression  of  remarkable 

gentleness  and  benevolence, — i)erhaps,  too,  of  as- 
ceticism,--there  was  nothing  to  provoke  much  observa- 
tion. But  when  he  began  to  address  Mr.  D'Aaroni, 
in  reply  to  that  gentleman,  there  was  a  sweetness 
and  dignity  in  his  manner,  which  greatly  straek  and 
interested  his  companion,  and  induced  him  to  con- 
tinue rather  a  lengthened  conversation. 

"  You  were  just  in  time,  I  observed,"  he  said  at 
one  period  of  their  conversation. 

"  One  is  certain  to  be  when  one  would  rather 
not/'  replied  Mr.  D'Aaroni,  glancing  at  his  friend. 


who  remained  motionless,  as  though  in  deep  sleep,  in 
the  comer  of  the  carriage. 

"I  was  not  much  in  advance  of  you,"  said  the 
stranger :  "  indeed,"  he  continued,  smiling,  "I  owe  my 
dignity  of  a  first-class  carriage  to  my  unpunctuality. 
You  have,  I  suppose,  seen  the  account  of  a  fatal  duel 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  between  a  physical-force 
Parisian,  and  a  moral-force  theoretician.  Both 
killed!  It  is,  indeed,  fearful!"  added  the  speaker  in 
a  tone  of  deep  feeling. 

"  I  have  heard  of  it,"  replied  Mr.  D'Aaroni,  "and 
should  have  been  more  concerned  about  it  if  they 
had  not  been  two  Parisians ;  and  not  less  if  they  had 
been  two  monkeys." 

"They  have  souls!"  observed  bis  fellow-passenger; 
adding,  in  a  tone  of  severity,  "  Which  are  indigenous 
to  no  plot  of  earth." 
An  ominous  silence  succeeded  this  observation. 
Mr.  D'Aaroni's  keen  sense  of  hearing  detected  a 
quicker  breathing  in  the  comer  of  the  vehicle. 

"And  their  wives,  and  children,  or  parents,  or 
brothers  or  sisters !  Yes ;  when  one  thinks  of  the 
bitter  agony  their  pride  has  occasioned  those  innocent 
victims  of  that  most  selfish  and  cowardly  of  all  society's 
virtues,  it  does  seem  difficult  to  regret  their  fate." 

Mr.  D'Aaroni  moved  uneasily  in  his  seat,  he  glanced 
at  his  friend :  alas !  it  was  but  too  evident  how  each  word 
so  involuntarily  applicable  was  telling  there.  Sumner 
was  leaning  motionless  againstthecomerof  thecarriage, 
his  eyes  closed,  as  if  asleep ;  but  the  blood  was  abnost 
starting  from  the  lip  compressed  between  his  teeth. 
One  hand  grasped  almost  convulsively  the  padded  arm 
support  that  separated  him  from  the  speaker.  The 
other  hand  depending  from  the  elbow-ledge  between 
the  window  and  the  back  of  the  carriage,  was  so  ri- 
gidly clenched,  that  the  swollen  veins  streaked  the  back 
of  his  hand  and  wrist  with  blue  raised  lines  of  unna- 
tural height  and  breath. 

"  It  is  possible  I  may  be  offending  a  favourite  pre- 
judice, sir,"  continued  the  speaker ;  "  If  so,  I  sin- 
cerely ask  to  be  pardoned.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I 
feel  warmly."; 

"  Not  at  all.  I  am  no  admirer  of  the  'trial  by 
battel,' "  said  Mr.  D'Aaroni  in  reply.  "  There  is,  how- 
ever, something  to  be  said  in  its  behalf;  and  constituted 
as  is  that  artificial  thing  called  society,  cases  do  happen 
in  which  I  do  not  very  well  see  how  it  is  to  be  avoided." 
"  And  I,  on  the  contrary, — ^may  I  be  permitted  to 
speak  out  without  tearing  an  imputation  of  mdeness 
or  presumption?"  inquired  the  speaker  of  Mr.  D'Aaroni, 
with  a  most  winning  and  genuine  gentleness. 

"Pray  do  so,"  replied  that  gentleman,  who,  however, 
was  most  fervently  wishing  the  topic  changed ;  and  yet 
scarcely  knew  how  to  discontinue  it  immediately  after 
so  delicate  an  appeal.  Thus  encouraged,  his  fellow- 
passenger  continued, 

"  And  I  cannot  imagine  a  Christian  experiencing 
any  such  dilemma,  unless,  indeed,  Christianity  be  a 
phantom  and  a  mockeiy — a  beautiful  dream  wliich 
eludes  the  grasp  when  it  would  seem  to  be  most  needed, 
namely,  in  the  practical  duties  of  life  and  of  social 
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intercourse.  And  even  apart  from  the  sublime  etliics 
of  Christianity,  (apart  from  which,  however,  no  Chris- 
tian ought  to  tolerate  its  consideration,)  how  little  is 
to  be  said  for  it !  Courage  1  to  stand  face  to  face  with 
a  feUow-man  in  fulfilment  of  a  purpose  of  deadly 
savagcness,  rather  than  meet  the  consequences  of  a 
violated  custom  which  you  despise  whilst  yon  obey  it ! 
Honour !  to  refuse  to  apologize  if  you  have  wounded 
another's  feelings — if  you  have  been  insulted,  to  place 
the  happiness  of  those  you  love  the  dearest  at  the 
mercy  of  your  injurer,  rather  than  take  the  revenge  of 
neglect  or  forgiveness ! " 

"  You  evidently  speak  with  feeling  on  the  subject," 
replied  Mr.  D' Aaroni.  "I  must  agree  that  on  the  whole 
the  practice  admits  of  no  justification.  Yet,  believe 
me,  sir,  particular  cases  may  be  excepted  from  this 
general  condemnation.  Occasions  now  and  then  arise 
in  which  if  a  man  were  positively^to  refuse  the  alterna- 
tive we  are  talking  about,  his  society  would  bo  avoided 
by  all  the  curs  of  fashion,  and  he  would  have  the  whole 
pack  baying  at  his  heels,  until  he  was  fairly  worried 
into  fighting  or  his  grave." 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you,"  inquired  the  gen- 
tleman addressed,  "  would  you  ever  think  the  less  of 
a  man's  courage  who  positively  and  altogether  refused 
upon  any  pretext  to  be  engaged  in  a  duel,  because  he 
believed  it  to  be  a  crime  F" 

"  I  should  not,  unless  he  appeared  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  immunity  thus  afforded  him,  to  be  quarrel- 
some and  insulting,"  replied  Mr.  D'AaronL 

"And  in  that  case,"  answered  his  companion,  "his 
cowardice  would  not  be  evidenced  in  his  refusal  to 
commit  murder,  or  expose  his  own  life  voluntarily  to 
assassination,  but  in  the  manifest  fear  which  his 
increased  liberty  of  speech  would  in  such  a  case  show 
to  have  been  removed  from  him.  No,  no;  neither  you 
nor  any  other  gentleman  would  ever  think  the  loss  of 
an  individual's  honour  or  courage——" 

"  Here  we  are!"  exdauned  Mr.  D*Aaroni,  as  the 
huge  machine  in  which  they  travelled  grated  up  to  the 
platform,  *'  I  wish  you  good  morning,  sir.  I  expect 
and  hope  the  custom  is  doomed.  But  until  then  I  fear 
wc  must  look  to  it  occasionally  to  restrain  the  ribaldry 
of  some,  and  to  preserve  that  high  feelins^  of  delicate 
truth  and  honour  which  is  so  distinguishing  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  English  gentry." 

A  biped  in  green  clothes  and  white  buttons  now 
turned  back  the  lock  of  the  carria^^  door,  uttering  as 
he  did  so  the  word  "  Basingstoke"  very  loudly,  but  in 
accents  so  ingeniously  inarticulate  that  it  sounded 
quite  as  much  like  any  one  of  the  whole  dictionary  of 
names  of  places. 

"It  is  so.  He's  right!  'Tis  murder— cowardly 
murder !  Have  I  not  courage  enongh  to  guard  your 
peace  and  happiness,  sweet  mother,  dearest  Lucy  P  " 
muttered  Harry  Sumner  to  himself,  as  he  sprang 
from  the  vehicle,  in  a  state  of  violent  excitement ;  not 
even  seeing  a  fat  official,  who  vainly  demanded  his 
ticket,  in  tones  the  most  peremptory ;  but  who,  soon 
arriving  at  the  conviction  that  the  poor  gentleman 
was  out  of  his  mind,  was  content  to  see  him  make 


straight  away  without  oITcring  any  impediment  to  his 
so  doing.  When  he  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  feel 
himself  out  of  hearing  and  alone,  "Am  I  coward 
enough,  coward  enough,"  he  reiterated,  setting  his 
teeth,  "  to  sacrifice  those  loving  creatures  ?  It  shall 
not  be  I" 

"This  will  never  do!"  thought  Mr.  D'Aaroni, 
making  the  best  of  his  way,  without  hurry,  however, 
to  Sumner. 

"  My  dear  fellow ! "  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
arm ;  "  pardon  me ;  any  intrusion  into  such  feelings 
seems  impertinent :  I  suppose  you  cannot  help  ex- 
periencing them;  but  you  mui  not  ihow  them,  indeed 
you  must  not.  You  know  as  well  as  X  do  what  will 
be  said." 

Only  the  concluding  sentence  of  this  remonstrance 
was  heard  by  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  "  Deep, 
deep  damnation  to  '  what  will  be  said  I' "  he  replied, 
in  a  solemn  and  measured  tone  of  imprecation. 

"Sumner,  Sumner!"  entreated  his  second,  "by 
whatever  there  is  of  beauty  and  truth  in  ^tf/^/rf  and 
ehiralry^^^*' 

"  D'Aaroni,"  he  interrupted,  lowering  his  tone  to 
one  of  calm  determination,  "no  consideration  you 
can  name  shall  induce  me  to  be  the  tool  of  this  friend 
of  Mr.  Browne's." 

"^Vhat  can  you  mean?"  inquired  Mr. D'Aaroni, 
who  was  tlirown  into  some  little  consternation. 

"  I  mean  that  I  will  not  fight,  that  is  what  I  mean, 
and  nothing  ebe,"  replied  Sumner,  sharply. 

His  friend  began  to  be  abinned.  "  No,  you're  too 
deeply  moved  to  be  joking ;  to  be  thinking^  indeed. 
You  must  disembarrass  yourself  of  feelingt  just  for 
the  present,  my  dear  fellow,  at  whatever  cost.  Reflect. 
You  are  too  near  the  gunpowder  to  retreat  now,  A 
man  with  half  as  quick  a  sense  of  honour  as  yourself 
would  rather  be  picked  off  in  an  affair  of  this  sort, 
than  live  to  be  avoided  as  a  coward." 

"  I  am  ready  to  make  any  apology  to  Mt.  Browne 
he  may  require,"  Sumner  replied ;  but  his  tone  and 
manner  betrayed  evident  symptoms  of  irresolution. 
"Anything  more  is  out  of  the  question." 

"  My  dear  Sumner,  it  is  impossible  you  can  mean  to 
abide  by  that,"  said  Mr.  D'Aaroni.  "Itistookte.  If 
you  had  given  me  as  wide  a  latitude  at  first,  I  would 
not  have  permitted  a  meeting ;  but  it  is  too  late  now. 
I  must  say  that  if  I  were  to  hear  of  a  man's  shrinking 
away  from  the  mouth  of  a  presented  weapon,  I  should 
find  great  difficulty  in  acquitting  him  in  my  own  mind 
of  an  odious  suspicion !  •  However,  if  you  wish  me, 
I  will  inform  Colonel  Flint  that  you  are  ready  to  come 
to  any  terms ;  that  there  is  no  apology  or  retractation 
he  may  demand ^" 

"  Hold !"  interrupted  Sumner,  with  a  voice  trembling 
with  passion.  "  I  need  not  have  come  thus  far  to  do 
that.  Remonstrance  is  too  late  now.  The  die  is 
cast ;  so  let  us  have  no  more  unworthy  propositions." 

"  It  was  your  own  I "  replied  Mr.  D' AaronL 

"  You "  Sumner  began,  in  a  voice  that  startled 

the  postilion,  and  caused  him  to  half  turn  his  head, 
and  take  a  sight  over  his  shoulder,  but  fortunately 
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still  retained  jost  enough  aelf-oommand  to  oheck  him- 
self in  timfl^  and  leave  the  sentence  as  it  first  rushed 
to  his  lips  unfinished.  "  You— you— you —  "  he  con- 
tinued, hesitating,  in  a  somewhat  calmer  tone  of  Toioe, 
'*  You  misunderstood  me.  I  tell  yon,  now,  /  will 
listen  to  no  terms.    The  affair  must  proceed." 

Mr.  D'Aaioni  curled  his  lip  and  was  silent.  He 
knew  that  the  resolution^  even  if  it  were  anything 
more  than  an  incoherent  intexjoction  of  over-excited 
feelings,  was  a  harmless  one ;  for  no  terms  whatever 
would  be  offered.  After  a  few  minutes'  pause,  he 
requested  Sumner  to  give  him  exact  instructions.  « 

"  It  is  a  senseless  affair  on  the  part  of  Browne,"  he 
said.  "  I  should  rejoice  if  a  solution  could  be  found 
somewhat  less  barbarous  than  the  one  projected. 
I  will  not  positively  advise  you  to  shrink  from  any 
concessions — but — but — it  is  so  very  Ute.  It  is  such 
a  particularly  unfortunate  moment  to  make  very  great 
concessions." 

Mr.  D'Aaroni,  although  a  person  of  very  rare  in- 
tellectual gifts,  was  not  endowed  with  deep  feelings 
of  a  particular  order.  A  vivid  imagination,  such  as 
he  possessed,  is  inseparable  from  deep  feelings ;  but 
they  were  all  projected  in  the  direction  of,  and  ab- 
solutely engrossed  in,  a  subtle  Egoism ;  which,  in  the 
absence  of  faith,  was  the  philosophical  direction  his 
reason  had  taken.  So  that,  although  he  would  have 
indulged  a  love  dream  with  all  the  romantic  tenderness 
and  raging  passionateness  proportioned  to  the  thrilling 
but  selfish  pleasure  which  such  a  feeling  is  able  to 
bestow,  he  was  nevertheless  a  stranger  to  the  refined 
and  self-forgetting  emotion  of  friendship.  The  passion- 
ate lover  was  a  cold  friend.  Even  ho,  however,  was 
touched  by  the  simple  affectionateness  of  Sumner's 
reply. 

"But  for  you,  my  dear  D'Aaroni,"  he  said,  "I 
should  have  committed  myself.  There  are  times  when 
a  man  is  not  master  of  himself.  I  am  no  coward,  I 
feel  I  am  not ;  but  when  I  think  of  my  mother  and 
my  sister,  iu  a  certain  event,  I  own  I  am  unmanned." 

Mr.  D'Aaroni's  carriage,  which  had  been  detached 
from  the  truck  and  got  in  readiness  during  the  progress 
of  this  short  dialogue,  now  drew  up. 

"  So  be  it  1"  said  Sumner  gaily,  as  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  vehicle.  As  soon  as  they  were  seated,  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  the  enclosed  letters,  and  handed  them 
to  Mr.  D'Aaroni ;  adding,  "  Take  charge  of  these,  my 
dear  fellow,  the  envelope  will  tell  you  what  to  do  with 
them  ]  and  now,  the  faster  your  young  urchin  there, 
on  that  bay  horse,  takes  us  idong,  the  better  shall  I  be 
pleased.  Heigho!  Browne  and  I  are  a  couple  of 
fools  I" 

Mr.  D'Aaroni,  in  order  to  divert  his  companion's 
thoughts,  gently  introduced  a  conversation  eutopics 
which  he  knew  would  be  likely  to  interest  him,  and 
especially  such  as  were  connected  with  appointments 
and  arrangements  for  the  after  part  of  the  present  day 
and  week.  And  so  easily  is  the  human  mind  diverted 
from  even  the  most  i^palling  present  by  the  mere 
mention  of  a  future  that  interests  it — so  sanguine — 
so  incredulous  of  an  irremediable  moment^  that  he 


was  easily  involved  in  deep  interest  about  subjects  he 
might  never  realise,  and  was  in  eager  conversation 
about  a  future  that  might  never  be  his,  when  he  was 
recalled  to  graver  re^ties,  by  their  arrival  at  the 
appointed  meadow, 

Chaptek  XVII. 

"  TIf  done  I— 't»  done  !   Thit  fotal  bloiT 
Hm  stretched  him  on  the  bloody  plmln.** 

Xoy  of  ike  LaH  Miiuirel,  Canto  F. 

How  gently,  yet  how  brightly,  smiled  the  quiet  soul 
of  nature  through  her  fair  earthly  form,  as  another 
day's  waking  impulse  of  life  began  to  quicken  in  her 
veins !  A  haze  of  light,  breaking  above  yonder  hiUs,  and 
extending  far  into  the  blue  abyss,  announced  that  the 
dozing  hemisphere  again  approached  the  presence  of 
that  glorious  luminary,  whose  dazzling  robe  began  even 
now  to  glitter  on  the  horizon.  Not  a  blade  of  grass, 
nor  leaf^  nor  bud,  but  stretched  itself  towards  the 
sensible  source  of  life,  and  bathed  the  hem  of  his 
garment  with  loving  tear-drc^s  which  glistened  like 
diamonds  without  number  on  the  swelling  bosom  of 
the  earth.  The  belt  of  trees  that  environed  at  irre- 
gukr  intervals  Delcombe  Hollow,  rang  with  the  song 
of  birds ;  whilst  from  above,  in  regions  withdrawn 
abnost  from  the  sight,  pealed  forth  strains  of  ecstatic 
gladness  from  quires  of  many  voices,  as  of  soaring 
mimstrants  privileged  to  approach  nearer  than  others 
to  the  altar  of  love.  All  sounds  that  disturb  the 
night  had  sunk  into  silence  at  the  morning  dawn.  It 
was  a  season  and  an  hour  of  all  others,  when  soul 
answers  to  soul  through  all  the  realms  of  nature, 
awakening  sympathizing  echoes  from  the  very  spirit  of 
man,  with  love  and  hope. 

But  Delcombe  Hollow  was  disturbed  with  sounds 
that  morning,  and  witnessed  a  scene,  ill  indeed  luur- 
monizing  with  the  bright  and  loving  hopefulness  of 
the  hour.  There,  in  that  sequestered  meadow,  the 
dainty  monster,  cold-blooded  Murder,  was  with  grave 
ceremony  jeering  at  its  victims,  tricked  out  in  robes 
of  fashion.  There  heaven-bom  Honour  was  doing 
suicidal  homage  to  its  satanic  imitation.  There  brutal 
Insensibility  was  pahning  off  its  awkward  counterfeit 
for  the  martyr  courage  that  inspires  the  heroism  of 
love.  A  suppressed  conversation  seems  to  deepen  the 
prevailing  ulence,  as  though  nature  were  startled 
into  listening  to  the  unwonted  sounds.  Quick  and 
hurried  breathings  are  distinctly  audible  through  the 
assumed  indifference  of  the  combatants.  The  key  is 
heard  as  it  glides  into  the  lock  and  fits  into  the  wards, 
the  hoUow  sound  of  the  diminutive  bolt,  as  it  is  turned 
back  from  the  triple  hasp,  echoes  through  the  padded 
case;  the  very  throwing  back  of  the  lid,  and  removal 
of  the  wei^ns,  is  audible  in  the  morning  stillness. 
Pass  we  the  murderous  preparations,  for  veiy  shame. 
How  sunk  the  reasonable  soul !  How  quenched  the 
loving  spirit  1  The  combatants  are  placed.  A  dull, 
malignant  click,  and  then  another,  sounds  through  the 
"  Hollow,"  and  retires  in  sullen  echoes  within  the 
woods. 

Mr.  D'Aaroni  is  anxious  and  thoughtful,  as  1^ 
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retires  a  few  paces,  having  handed  Somner  his  wea- 
pon. The  face  of  Colonel  Flint  is  beaming  with 
animation, 

"  Steady !"  he  whispers,  as  he  places  the  weapon  in 
las  friend*  t  hand,  "  hair-triggers,  both !"  and  retires, 
all  but  rubbing  his  hands  with  excitement  and  exul- 
tation. 

The  face  of  one  of  the  combatants  is  deeply 
flushed,  his  hair  and  dress  are  disordered ;  there  is  a 
wildness  in  the  expression  of  his  eyes,  and  a  physical 
nervousness  so  numifest,  that  the  pistol  could  be  per- 
ceived to  vibrate  in  his  hand.  He  bore  unmistakeable 
marks  of  a  night's  excess.  The  other  was  intensely 
calm,  but  deadly  pale. 

The  signal  is  given ! 

The  hiUs  and  wood  give  back  the  loud  echoes  of 
that  death-winged  sound — hannless  in  this  instance — 
almost  instantly  followed  by  another.  A  jet  of  smoke 
wreathes  slowly  upwards  from  the  mouth  of  Sumner's 
weapon,  and  for  a  few  seconds  veils  every  object 
beyond  it  from  his  eyes.  -  He  hurls  aside  his  weapon, 
and  is  hunying  to  solicit  a  reconciliation.  Why  that 
sudden  halt  ?  What  is  it  that  meets  that  scared  and 
agonized  look  F  Is  it  a  reality  P  Or  is  all  a  dream  ? 
His  antagonist  fallen:— bleeding !  It  b  some  minutes 
before  he  can  realise  what  he  beholds.  Even  where 
he  stood  he  remained  transfixed,  every  muscle  and 
fibre  of  every  member  of  his  body  stramed  to  an 
unnatoral  tension.  Before  his  dim  sight  strains 
the  vision  of  three  persons  assisting 'the  wounded 
man^-scissors  ploughing  their  way  up  his  coat  sleeves 
— the  coat  removed — ^the  chest  and  aims  laid  bare — 
the  display  of  surgical  instruments — the  white  ban- 
dages trailing  upon  the  earth — ^pulse  feeling— listening 
at  the  heart---and,  standing  out  in  clear  relief  to  the 
dim  confusion  of  the  rest,  the  death-like  pallor  and 
closed  eyes  of  his  old  college  acquaintance.  Slowly, 
but  unerringly,  grew  the  realisation  of  the  harrowing 
fact.  He  has  slain  his  friend !  What!  did  he  not  fire 
into  the  air?  Then  again  the  spectacle  on  which  his 
gaze  is  riveted  swims  before  bun,  and  mingles  con- 
fusedly, like  sleep  or  death,  the  short  respite 
reinvigorates  his  failing  mind,  and  at  length  the 
catastrophe  is  apprehended  in  all  its  terrible  reality. 

On  a  sudden  every  drop  of  blood  in  his  veins 
seemed  to  mount  into  his  face  and  forehead,  the  very 
hair  moved  upon  his  head,  as  he  dashed  his  arms, 
aloft,  and  cried  out,  in  such  accents  as  words  are  not 
able  to  depict, 

"  Some — some — coward  spirit  from  the  everlasting 
flames  has  done  that  deed !  'Tis  me !  'Tis  me !  Cain 
is  let  loose!"  Then  as  suddenly  relapsing  to  a  state 
of  touching  calmness,  he  approached  the  wounded 
man,  cast  himself,  unconscious  of  the  feeble  remon- 
strance of  the  doctor,  on  the  grass  by  his  side,  grasped 
his  hand,  damp  as  with  the  dew  of  death,  and  pressed 
it  with  emotion  almost  frantic  to  his  lips. 

"  Oh,  my  friend  !'*  he  cried,  "  can  you  hear  me  ? 
Would  that  you  could  but  know  I  have  not  done  this ! 
By  holy  heaven, — ^by  the  honour  of  a  gentleman, — ^by 
all  that  men  or  angels  hold  most  sacred,  I  swear  that 


/did  it  not ;  if  will — consent — ^intention-^have  ought 
to  do  with  a  deed.  Could  you  but  speak — ^were 
it  one  word  only— one  look  only— to  look  forgive- 


The  wounded  man  returned  his  distracted  friend's 
passionate  grasp  with  an  evident  though  faint  pressure 
of  his  hand,  and  half  raised  his  feeble  eyelids ;  and 
the  shadow  of  a  smile  came  and  went  like  summer 
lightning  over  his  countenance,  which  was  instantly 
sealed  up  again  in  stillness. 

"My  dear  sir!"  remonstrated  the  doctor  in  a 
suppressed  and  sympathizing  whisper  in  Sumner's 
ear,  "you  are  lessening  any  chance  there  may  be  of 
saving  him." 

At  this  warning  he  gently  released  liis  hold  of  the 
sufferer's  hand,  and  rising  from  his  recumbent  posture, 
the  first  sight  that  met  his  eyes  was  Colonel  Hint, 
(who  had  removed  to  some  little  distance  when  his 
services  were  no  longer  required  by  the  surgeon,) 
quietly  cleaning  the  arms  and  depositing  them  in  their 
case.  Then  again  the  burning  headlong  pulse  rushed 
to  his  extremities.  His  heart  bounded  within  him  as 
though  at  each  beat  it  would  come  forth.  Moving 
with  a  few  gently  treading  but  rapid  steps  towards  the 
busy  colonel,  he  grasped  the  collar  of  his  coat  with 
the  gripe  of  a  vice,  and  dragged  him  as  if  he  had  been 
a  feather,  until  they  were  out  of  all  possible  hearing 
of  the  sufferer.  Then  hurling  him  upon  his  legs  face 
to  face  with  himself  whilst  he  retained  a  hold  which 
threatened  strangulation  to  the  astounded  second, 
"You,  sir! — ^you! — ^you  it  is!"  he  reiterated  fiercely; 
"you  have  been  the  cause  of  this ;  you  who  prevented 
that — you,  sir,  I  say." 

"Haw! — ^haw!  devilish  extraordinary!  This  is  very 
unpleasant ;  I  dont  know  what  you  mean,  sir!  Release 
me,  sir,"  gur^ed  the  Colonel  in  half-choked  and  broken 
sentences.  "Release  you!"  echoed  Sumner  wildly, 
"I  say  it  is  you-^you  have  made  me  a  murderer. 
Pooi^— poor  Browne !  I  tell  you,  sir,  he  is  murdered! 
And  it  is  you— you— ^you."  At  each  iteration  of  that 
pronoun,  the  phlegmatic  warrior  experienced  a  shock 
to  his  physical  frame  of  so  strong  a  nature  that  the 
only  articulation  he  could  manage  was  "Hem! — 
Haw! — ^Haw!"  which  appeared  to  be  shaken  out  of 
his  lips  at  every  "you"  Sumner  so  fiercely  ejaculated 
ere  he  flung  him  from  him. 

This  stirring  episode  had  not  escaped  Mr.  D'Aaroni, 
who  now  came  up  to  his  friend,  and  earnestly  besought 
him  to  lose  not  a  moment,  but  to  get  into  his  earriagc 
and  proceed  at  the  utmost  speed  of  the  horses  to 
Southampton,  and  thence  make  the  best  of  his  way 
instantly  to  Havre.  "  A  steam  boat  will  touch  there 
for  passengers  about  the  time  you  arrive,  or  not  very 
long  after.  Go  straight  to  Vienna^  my  dear  fellow," 
he  said,  "  I  will  let  you  know  the  result.  Indeed 
you  must  not  delay;  the  carriage  is  waiting,  you 
must  start  instantly." 

"How  is  poor  Browne  ? — Nay,  I  must  know — ^How 
is  he  P"  inquired  Sumner. 

"He  is  better  than  the  doctor  could  possibly  have 
expected,"  replied  Mr.  D'Aaroni,  anxious  to  get  him 
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off  bj  any  means,  "but  the  least  excitement  might 
cause  his  death  on  the  spot." 

"  I  cannot  leave  him!  I  will  not!"  he  replied. 

'*  Now»  my  dear  fellow/'  said  Mr.  D'Aaroni,  "  please 
not  to  play  the  infant ;  affairs  are  too  serions  for  that. 
If  you  forget  yourself,  you  must  remember  those  who 
have  been  acting  for  you.  Can  yon  save  a  life,  or  be 
of  the  slightest  service  by  remaining  ?  You  will  do  the 
utmost  harm.  If  any  thing  goes  wrong,  you  will  sec 
me  at  Vienna  after  you.  So  come  along,  no  time  to 
be  lost!" 

"  But  my  mother  and  sister!  Oh!  do  not  ask  me  to 
fly!"  he  added,  beseechingly. 

''Sumner!  how  your  sense  is  deserting  you! 
Would  they  rather  you  should  be  safe  on  the  conti- 
nent, or  in  the  clutches  of  the  law,  for ?" 

"  Nay,  cease;  do  not  speak  the  word.  Do  with  me 
what  you  please ;"  and  so  saying,  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  led  to  Mr.  D'Aaroni's  carriage. 

At  the  carriage  steps  he  made  another  effort  to 
delay  his  departure ;  but  he  was  far  too  dimly  con- 
scious of  the  exact  nature  of  his  own  actions  at  the 
moment,  to  make  any  other  than  a  feeble  resistance 
to  the  entreaties  which  were  urged  upon  him,  both  by 
the  doctor  and  Mr.  D'Aaroni.  He  was  almost  lifted 
into  the  carriage.  '*  Browne  cannot  live  a  day,  so  to 
return  will  be  certain  misery  to  yourself,  your  mother 
and  sister,  and  every  one  belonging  to  you.  Go 
straight  to  Vienna ;  I  shall  follow  you  to-morrow,  if 
not  to-night,"  said  Mr.  D'Aaroni  to  Sumner,  who 
replied  with  a  stare  of  vacant  wildness.  **  To  Viemia, 
mind.  I  will  let  Mrs.  Sumner  and  Mrs.  Perigord 
know  where  you  are;  for  their  sake  get  there  in 
safety;"  then  turning  the  handle  of  the  door,  "Off," 
he  exclaimed  to  the  boy,  "  to  Southampton." 

The  boy  gave  the  horses  their  heads,  and  the 
fugitive  was  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  anxious  party  at 
the  "  Hollow."  Not  one  whit  more  self-possessed  was 
Sumner,  not  one  whit  more  collected  or  coherent  were 
his  thoughts,  when  he  arrived  at  Southampton  than 
when  he  started.  Events  of  such  excruciating  painfnl- 
ness — and  even  yet  more  keenly  so  to  one  of  his  tem- 
perament— had  succeeded  so  closely  to  the  occurrences 
at  Oxford ;  so  suddenly,  and  out  of  all  calculation  of 
human  possibility,  that  his  reason  and  memory  were, 
for  a  while,  partially  disordered.  He  moved  about 
the  town  in  a  state  of  absolute  bewilderment.  He  had 
no  distinct  knowledge  of  alighting  from  the  carriage, 
or  of  its  departure,  or  where  in  the  town  it  had  de- 
posited him ;  or  how  he  reached  the  steamer,  on  board 
cf  which  he  now  found  himself.  It  is  true  he  had 
entered  mechanically  from  the  carriage  a  steam-packet 
office,  had  asked  the  clerk  for  a  Havre  steamer,  had 
paid  his  fare — not,  however,  before  he  had  first  ten- 
dered half-a-crown,  having  some  confused  notion  of 
discharging  a  cab — ^had  been  eyed  derisively,  and  even 
openly  laughed  at  by  the  porters  and  bystanders— had 
got  into  a  boat,  in  which  the  timidity  of  his  fellow- 
passengers,  who  had  no  doubt  of  his  lunacy,  left  him 
a  whole  thwart  to  himself— had  mounted  the  com- 
panion-ladder, and  thrown  himself  upon  a  bench  of 


the  vessel  which  was  now  cutting  its  path  in  the 
teeth  of  the  wind  and  tide,  through  the  abyss  of 
waters.  But  every  action  and  movement  had  been  as 
of  one  in  a  dream.  Mental  suffering,  surpassing  the 
power  of  human  endurance,  had  concentred  every  ray 
of  consciousness  in  one  intense  focus,  wherein  his 
whole  higher  nature  was  involved,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  else,  sensible  or  ideal.  An  instinct  of  his  lower 
nature  alone  appeared  to  have  survived,  and  to  have 
guided  him  as  faithfully  as  it  does  the  generation  of 
animals,  whose  guardian  angel  it  is  in  the  absence  of 
reason,  and  whose  existence  it  informs  and  protects 
as  effectually — ^not  unseldom  more  so — ^as  the  lordly 
prerogative  of  the  greatest  work  of  God. 

Not  a  tiny  ripple  stirred  the  placid  bosom  of  the 
vast  expanse  of  ocean,  which,  calm  and  blue,  lay  like 
a  grosser  firmament,  mirroring  the  one  above.  The 
hazy  line  where,  far  as  sight  could  reach,  sea  and  sky 
appeared  to  meet  after  a  long  course  of  mutual 
yearning  and  almost  imperceptible  approach,  looked, 
even  to  human  observation,  more  like  a  visible  token 
of  the  Infinite,  than  a  positive  end  and  limit;  just  as 
the  embrace  of  true  love  is  but  the  sensible  token  of 
the  undying  Spirit,  the  word  of  the  Idea.  Harry 
Sumner,  gazing  fixedly  upon  the  unfathomable  mass 
which  he  seemed  to  be  ever  leaving  rapidly  behind,  as 
he  glided  onwards,  felt,  so  far  as  he  was  conscious  of 
any  sensations,  as  though  the  sensible  and  visible,  of 
which  he  had  dim  recollections,  had  passed  from  him 
like  a  dream,  and  he  were  now  journeying  tlirough 
trackless  space  towards  Infinitude.  More  and  more 
did  all  sense  of  an  external  existence  rapidly  recede 
from  him.  Wider  and  wider  expanded  rapidly  the 
shoreless  Infinite.  Then  a  sensation,  as  of  a  plunge, 
he  knew  not  whither! 

He  has  fallen  from  the  bench  upon  the  deck  of  the 
vessel,  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  Immediate  assist- 
ance is  at  hand.  Every  attention  is  paid.  The 
vessel  has  made  many  a  league,  carving  its  noiseless 
way  through  the  silent  blue  abyss— there  are  no 
symptoms  of  returning  animation. 


GIPSIES. 


We  liave  heard  of  the  "  Gipsy  warning,"  the  "  Gipsy 
blessing,"  the  "  Gipsy  prophecy,"  the  "  Gipsy  wife," 
the  "  Gipsy  bride,"  and  the  "  Gipsy  queen." 

All  these  titles  are  familiar  to  us  in  modem  songs, 
noveb,  and  romances.  The  "Gipsy  blessing"  is,  I 
iAinkf  one  of  Lover's  characteristic  songs,  and  a  veiy 
pretty  one  it  is ;  the  "  Gipsy  prophecy,"  and  the 
"  Gipsy  bride,"  belong  to  the  "Anne  of  Swansea" 
tribe  of  romances ; — always  and  for  aye  remembering 
and  excepting  the  inmiortal  Guy  Mannering,  wliich 
originally  had,  we  believe,  a  second  title  commemor- 
ative of  the  "  Gipsy  wife"  who  figures  so  remarkably 
throughout  the  narrative.  Since  that  time,  one  of 
the  most  prolific  of  modem  novelists,  Mr.  James, 
has  devoted  nine  hundred  pages  to  the  career  of  a 
gipsy;  and  be  it  the  subject,  or  be  it  what  it  may. 
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this  work  is  certainlj  ont  of  the  most  varied,  romantic, 
and  interesting  of  his  achievements.  The  gipsy  is 
a  man;  our  imagination  oonnects  the  name  more 
usualij  with  the  gentler  sex.  Many  of  the  actions  of 
Meg  Merrilics  are  man-lik&-*jet  wo  should  have 
thought  little  of  them  in  a  man : — moreover,  there  is 
a  tenderness,  an  absolute  pathos  woven  into  the  nar- 
rative, to  which  it  owes  its  brightest  charm:  the 
woman's  nature  working  in  the  almost  brutalized 
female  gives  scope  for  many  of  the  finest  touches  of 
this  master  hand. 

There  is  a  sort  of  romance  of  feeling  connected 
with  a  female  gipsy,  which  we  cannot  attribute  to  a 
man,  no,  not  even  to  the  immortal  Bamfylde  Moore 
Carew,  whose  annals  were  the  glory  of  our  school  days. 
Men  are  so  absolute  in  their  demonstrations;  they 
must  be  fighting,  or  carousing,  or  sleeping — ^the  first 
bloody,  the  second  vulgar,  the  hut  stupid.  We  know 
that  women  will  indulge  in  war,  but  then  it  is  a  war 
of  words — ^feminine.  We  are  veiy  far  from  supposing 
that  women,  gipsy  women,  live  without  eating  and 
drinking ;  but  they  are  content  to  take  their  food  some- 
how—anyhow, and  not  to  make  its  details  one  of  the 
most  important  occupations  of  their  lives — as  all  men, 
gipsy  or  otherwise,  are  much  addicted  to  doing. 
And  as  to  sleeping !  if  what  we  hear  of  dilapidated 
hen-roosts  and  despoiled  orcliards  be  true,  verily,  the 
gipsy  wives  do  not  sleep  much— by  night,  at  least. 

Gipsies  are  certainly  a  romantic  race— or  rather,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  our  own  feelings  of  romance 
are  excited  by  their  characteristics  and  wanderings. 
They  are,  to  speak  it  reverently,  somewhat  like  the 
Jews,  wandering  in  every  land,  yet  of  no  nation,  of 
no  clime,  of  no  place  that  they  can  call  their  own. 
That  they  came  originally  from  the  East  seems  to  be 
proved  indubitably;  it  has  even  been  surmised  that 
they  are  the  remnant  of  the  lost  tribes.  Cherished 
they  are  nowhere,  soomed  everywhere;  they  have 
been  pursued  by  legislative  enactments  of  the  utmost 
severity,  yet  persecution  cannot  subdue  them, — ^in 
every  country  they  are  still  found.  Like  the  Jews, 
they  carry  in  their  features  the  testimony  of  their 
race,  and  like  them  they  wander  over  the  earth  with- 
out settled  habitation  or  home;  but  unlike  them  in 
other  particulars.  The  remnant  of  the  chosen  people 
of  God,  though  depressed,  degraded,  and  stigmatized, 
still  by  their  habits  of  accumulation  beoome  of  conse- 
quence to  states  and  kingdoms—of  kow  much  conse- 
quence, tliis  generation  will  not  live  to  see:  moreover, 
though  the  term  Jew  has  hardly  been  an  epithet  of 
more  reproach  and  degradation  than  that  of  Gipsy, 
the  Jews  keep  themselves  within  the  integrity  of  their 
class;  the  gipsy  ranks,  on  the  contrary,  have  ever 
been  swelled  by  the  idle  and  dissolute  of  the  commu- 
nities near  which  they  have  sojourned. 

But  the  true  gipsy,  the  real  nomadic  gipsy,  whether 
traversing  the  snowy  mountains  of  the  north  or  the 
burning  sierras  of  the  south,  yet  carries  with  him 
distinctive  traces  of  his  origin.  The  flashing  dark 
eye,  the  long  eyelash  resting  on  the  sallow  cheek, 
the  thin  curled  lip,  the  brilliant  teeth,  the  sinewy 


limbs,  not  large,  rather  otherwise,  bat  so  totally  tmcm> 
cumbered  with  flesh,  giving  the  idea  of  supplcnetks 
and  a  power  of  sinnodCy  of  motion  aknost  as  stealtliy 
as  that  of  a  snake^-these  are  inMiUe,  and,  usually 
speaking,  unfailing  tokens  of  the  pure  gipsy.  We 
have  seen  them  firequently ;  and,  as  far  as  England  b 
concerned,  in  Northiunberland  or  in  Kent  the  charac- 
teristics are  identical. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  beguiling  in  the 
romance  of  a  gipsy  encampment  :—the  "lea  of  the 
hedge,  and  the  town  of  the  hiU,"  on  a  summer's  night, 
with  the  stars  of  heaven  for  canopy,  and  the  grass  of 
the  earth  for  couch  :•— on  a  winter's  evening,  the  more 
tangibb  comfort  of  a  tarpaulin  on  poles,  and  an  old 
rug  beneath,  with  a  cheery  bonfire  at  the  entrance  of 
the  rude  hut;  unless  it  be  one  of  the  higher  class 
tribes,  who  boast  of  a  travelling  caravan  or  two,  withiii 
which  all  who  are  soft  enough  to  oare  about  the 
weather  may  be  sheltered  from  its  inclemency. 

To  all  of  them  the  poi  au  fsu  is  an  indispensable 
appendage--it  always  makes  a  pretty  picture — the  caul- 
dron suspended  from  the  ^ex  of  the  three  sticb  oyer 
the  flame :  it  is  prettier  still  in  reality.  We  have  seen 
it  many  a  time ;  and  if  we  may  trust  the  evidence  of 
our  nasal  organs,  the  famous  soup  with  which  Mcc; 
Merrilies  regaled  Dominie  Sampson  is  still  in  fashion 
among  the  sisterhood.  Only  fancy — ^we  address  not 
you,  ye  pampered  sons  of  luxury,  but  ye,  battered 
outcasts  of  fortune,  who  toil  incessantly  and  fare 
hardly — only  fancy,  seething  in  the  same  kettle, 
hares,  rabbits,  chickens,  pheasants,  and  most  likely  a 
good  haunch  of  mutton,  diverted  by  these  midnight 
marauders  from  its  origmal  destination,  the  Squire's 
table.  Does  not  the  very  idea  make  your  mouths 
water,  ye  who  are  constrained  to  stale  oold  meat  and 
boiled  rice  P 

There  are  two  professions  whioh  seem  from  time 
immemorial  to  have  been  appropriated  by  the  gipsy 
tribe ;  that  is,  tinkering  and  telling  fortunes. 

The  latter  is  decidedly  the  more  liberal  profession 
of  the  two,  and,  whioh  is  not  always  the  case  with 
"liberal  professions,"  not  much  more  dishonest  than 
the  other.  Tinkering  is  something  like  rat-catching. 
We  believe  it  is  mvariably  the  rule  of  the  most  cele- 
brated and  accomplished  rat-catchers,  to  make  an 
astounding  display  of  patriarchal  ''varmint,"  whose 
thread  of  life  has  been  untimely  out  by  their  talented 
exertions,  but  never,  by  any  chance,  la  a  young  (me 
displayed :  they  are  left  for  a  future  occasion.  So 
with  the  gipsy  tinker :  the  large  hole  in  your  kettle, 
the  unmistakeable  leak  in  your  saucepan,  are  undeni- 
ably repaired;  but  it  will  generally  happen  that  about 
the  second  time  of  using,  a  damage  in  a  hitherto 
unsuspected  part  will  give  you  convincing  evidence 
of  the  frailty  of  all  sublunary  Uiings — not  excepting 
the  honesty  of  tinkers.  Still,  we  are  told  that  it  is 
wise  to  assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not;  and  on 
this  principle  we  surmise  that  the  gipsy  may  act  in 
his  vocation. 

The  profession  usually,  though  not  universally,  as- 
signed to— the  fair  portion  we  must  not  say^-but 
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to  the  female  portion  of  the  gipsy  tribe  is,  if  more 
mendacious,  certainly  more  liberal.  They  consult 
the  stars,  and  they  read  faturity.  Strange  to  say,  we 
cannot — ^langh  and  sneer  how  we  may--^we  cannot 
at  ail  times  free  ourselTes  from  some  inward  misgiv- 
ings as  to  their  vaticinations.  Of  coarse,  we  do  not 
mean  those  of  the  gipsy  of  the  half-breed,  or  the  mere 
wandering  vagrant  who  cheats  nursemaids  of  their 
sixp^ccs  and  siUy  yonng  ladies  of  their  half-crowns. 
But  there  are  on  record  fulfilled  prophecies  of  some  of 
these  sybils,  which  it  seems  impossible  to  have  effected 
by  connivance,  and  which,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for.  Nay,  such  a  circumstance  oocuned  but 
a  few  years  ago,  and  almost  at  our  own  threshold. 
A  gay  party,  happening  to  be  in  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  a  gipsy  wife  of  great  repute,  in  a  merry 
mood  adjourned  to  her  tent  to  have  their  fortunes  told. 
One  alter  another  displayed  a  fair  palm  to  her,  and 
had  the  lines  of  destiny  explained.  The  last  was  a 
gay  and  blooming  girl,  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age. 
She  "held  out  her  hand:  the  gipsy  glanced  at  it,  hastily 
turned  away,  said  she  was  tired  and  would  tell  no 
more  that  day.  The  young  lady  remonstrated ;  when 
the  woman  said  that  she  and  the  rest  of  her  gang 
were  going  on  one  of  their  usual  circuits,  but  would 
return  there  in  a  month,  and  then,  if  the  young  lady 
pleased  to  wait  on  her,  she  would  tell  her  fortune. 
Obliged  to  be  satisfied,  the  party  retired;  but  one 
quick-sighted  observer  slipped  away,  and  returned  to 
the  woman. 

"  What  is  the  reason,"  she  asked, "  that  you  will  not 

teU  Miss  F ^'s  fortune  for  a  month  P" 

The  sybil  would  fain  have  evaded  reply,  but  the 
lady  was  firm.  At  length,  but  with  the  greatest 
reluctance,  she  said, — 

"  Because,  ma'am,  ere  a  moon  has  run  its  course, 
the  young  lady  wiU  be  dead  and  buried.'* 

And  it  was  so.  The  story  was  told  to  us  by  one  of 
the  party. 

Still,  for  one  such  sybilline  oracle,  there  are  pro- 
bably ten  thousand  most  mendacious  fabrications. 

We  are  accustomed  to  consider  gipsy  attire  as  very 
romantic ;  and  so,  seen  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre,  it 
certainly  is.  The  youth  of  the  tribe  look  very  much 
like  other  pauper  children,  showing  abunduice  of 
naked  arms  and  legs,  and  no  superabundance  of  body- 
clothing.  But  their  nomadic  habits  and  constant 
exposure  to  weather  render  them  comparatively  inde- 
pendent of  those  protectmg  garments,  which  the 
poorest  parent  will  usually  strive  to  obtain  for  warmth, 
sake  for  her  children.  The  slouched  hats  and  long 
coats  of  the  men  arc  the  reverse  of  becoming ;  they 
give  one  a  very  vagabondish  idea.  The  gayest  article 
of  gipsy  attire  (we  allude  to  the  dress  alone,  and  not 
to  the  jewellery,  which  in  some  tribes  in  foreign 
countries  is  profusely  displayed,)  is  the  scarlet  cloak, 
which  we  always  picture  bright  and  clean,  and  thus 
at  the  first  step  outrage  probability.  The  bonny  red 
cloak  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood — the  very  beau  ideal 
of  a  red  cloak  in  all  ages,  but  which  yet,  unfortu- 
nately, proved  no  barrier  against  the  long,  white, 


bright,  sharp  teeth  of  the  wolfish  "granny,"— we 
hardly  picture  this  brighter,  or  cleaner,  or  neater, 
than,  in  thoughtless  and  romantic  fancies,  or  on  the 
stage,  we  portray  that  of  the  gipsy,  exposed  to  all 
weathers,  to  all  seasons,  to  all  uses.  There  id  no 
point  in  Miss  Cushman's  MegMerrilies  which  evinces 
more  decidedly  that  accomplished  lady's  good  sense, 
than  the  style,  true  to  nature  as  well  as  to  the  romance, 
of  her  attire  as  the  gipsy  wife.  The  contrast  between 
her  dim  looking  rags  and  tatters,  and  the  bright,  neat, 
poini-deetM  oostume  of  the  rest  of  the  wandering  gang, 
was  almost  ludicrous. 

The  gipsy  bonnet,  too,— by  fame, — such  as  all 
gipsies  in  paitUingi  are  represented  with,  is  the  most 
inconvenient  thing  in  the  world.*  The  gipsies  we 
have  seen  have  usually  adopted  the  far  more  com- 
fortable and  not  unbecoming  fashion  of  a  hand- 
kerchief tied  round  the  head.  It  may  be  that  a  mother 
of  the  tribe,  a  real  prophetic  sybil,  may  occasionally 
form  it  into  a  turban  shape,  or  a  young  "  dark-eyed 
one"  may  accidently  display  a  little  coquetry  in  the 
folds.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  or  early 
in  this,  the  gipsy  hat,  fastened  with  a  coloured  hand- 
kerchief crossed  over  the  crown  and  tied  under  the 
chin,  was  the  tiling  for  ladies  of  highest  fashion. 

The  gipsy  of  the  pure  unadulterated  breed  is  as 
chary  of  the  matrimonial  connexion  his  son  or 
daughter  may  form  as  any  Howard  or  Percy  in  the 
empire  can  be ;— nay,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he 
might  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  intermarriage  with 
either  of  those  houses.  They  stand  much  on  the 
dignity  of  their  tribe,  and  do  not  like  to  marry  out  of 
it.  Of  course,  we  are  speaking  of  the  pure  sybillme 
race.  Doubtless  there  have  always  been  exceptions, 
in  this  degenerate  age ;  perhaps,  multitudinous  ones. 
**A  case  in  point"  we  might  have  given  our  readers, 
had  not  the  lady  proved  hard-hearted.  But  this  case  of 
"  true  love,"  though  it  failed  of  a  happy  result,  was  one 
not  of  every-day  occurrence.  We  can  vouch  for  its 
truth,  for  it  was  related  to  us  by  the  father  of  the  lady, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  obdurate  fair  one  herself. 

A  professional  gentleman  of  extensive  practice  was 
travelling  with  his  daughter  in  a  wild  Border  country, 
and  at  a  certain  point  dismissed  the  chaise  in  order 
to  walk  a  few  miles  over  a  romantic  tract.  Here  they 
fell  in  with  a  gang  of  gipsies ;  and  it  was  the  fortune 
of  the  young  lady  to  subdue  the  heart  of  a  hopeful  son 
of  the  tribe.  It  was  a  decided  case  of  love  at  first  sight, 
and  the  lady  was  well  calculated  to  inspire  it,  for  she 
was  sylph-like  in  figure,  had  a  profusion  of  dark  silky 
hair,  hurge  bhick  eyes  whose  deeply  fringed  lids 
reposed  on  a  blooming  cheek,  a  sweetly  smiling  mouth, 
magnificent  teeth,  and  manners  of  most  winning 
kindliness.  The  young  man  was  decidedly  "done 
for,"  and  did  not  hesitate  in  demonstrating  his  affec- 
tion. It  may  be  that  both  father  and  daughter  wished 
themselves  elsewhere,  but  conciliation  on  their  part 

(1)  Except  perhaps  when  required  to  poise  m  weight.  The  market 
women  of  Bristol  and  of  Wales  all  wear  black  beaver  hats  of 
glpsj  shape  and  thickly  looped  round  the  crown  with  long  festoona 
of  ribbon,    a 
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was  highest  prudence,  and  the  party  sped  onward 
harmoniously. 

At  length  an  elderly  gipsy  touched  the  gentleman's 
arm  and  drew  him  aside. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  "you  see  that  my  son  is  taken 
with  that  blackeyed  kss  of  yours,  and  I  like  the  looks 
of  her  myself.  Now,  what  say  you  ?  I  have  got  fifty 
golden  guineas  for  my  lad — ^give  your  lass  the  same, 
and  let  them  make  a  match  of  it." 

The  offer  was  declined,  much,  as  it  seemed,  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  old  man,  who  was,  however,  too 
proud  to  press  it. 

A  very  short  time  afterwards,  certainly  not  more 
than  two  or  three  years,  this  young  lady,  who  had 
resisted  the  inducements  of  the  flashing  black  eyes, 
coral  lips,  white  teeth,  and  fifty  golden  guineas  of  the 
gipsy  youth,  was  walking  in  the  train  of  our  young 
Quccii  at  her  coronation — a  Peeress  of  the  Eealm. 


THREE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 
OxE  of  the  works  recently  published  by  the  Percy 
Society,^  a  collection  of  populs^  songs  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  furnishes  us  |  with  some  curious  materials 
from  which  to  gather  an  idea  of  the  modes  of  thinking, 
manners  and  customs  of  that  period.  The  manuscript 
after  which  the  volume  is  printed,  is  considered  by  the 
editor  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  minstrels  who 
then  travelled  about  the  country  to  fairs  and  merry- 
makings, and  to  have  been  written  during  part  of  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VI,  and  VII.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
popular  poetry  of  the  day,  it  is  particularly  interesting, 
and  is  eminently  characteristic  of  a  perioid  marked  by 
superstition,  joviality,  and  pugnacity.  It  is  singular 
to  find  so  large  a  portion  of  the  collection  to  consist  of 
religious  carob  to  be  sung  on  saints'  days  and  festival 
days  of  the  Church.  Some  of  the  songs  convey  keen 
satire  against  the  fair  sex,  churchmen,  and  lawyers : 
with  all  its  chivaliy,  the  feudal  age  did  but  little  to 
elevate  the  female  character.  Others  let  us  into  some 
of  the  secrets  of  private  life ;  one  contains  a  warning 
against  trusting  to  executors,  and  is  prefaced  with  a 
motto, 

"  Have  in  mynd,  in  mynd,  in  mynd, 
Secaters  be  oft  onckynd," 

and  recommends  the  reader  or  hearer  to  be  his  own 
friend,  or  be  ruined  "  body  and  sowle  and  al  togeder." 
The  occurrence  of  several  songs  to  the  same  purport 
leaves  no  very  favourable  impression  of  the  honesty  of 
the  age ;  in  another  the  minstrel  pretends  to  hear  a 
bird  sing  the  cautionary  words,  "asay  thy  frend  for  thou 
hast  ned,"  as  he  was  riding  through  a  forest  **  with 
mekyll  dred,"  and  afterwards  says, 

"  Every  man  in  hya  degro 
Cane  say,  yf  he  avysyd  be, 
Ther  was  more  trust  in  sum  thre 
Than  ys  now  in  many  on. 

(1)  "Songs  and  Carols,  now  first  printed  from  a  Manuscript  of 
the  Fifteenth  Century.**  Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.  F.S.A. 
London  :  Published  by  the  Percy  Society,  1847. 


This  warld  ys  now  all  changed  new, 
So  many  menc  bene  found  ontrew,  } 

That  in  trewth  lyven  but  few 
Peythfiill  to  tryst  upon.  i 

♦  •  »  »  I 

"  So  many  men  have  been  begylyd,  I 

The  fader  ma  not  tryst  his  owne  chyld. 
I  am  aferd  trost  is  cxylyd ;  i 

For  few  be  trcw  to  tryst  upon. 
Yf  thou  do  for  a  comonte,  {cautUy) 
All  that  now  l.yyth  in  the, 
Skaraly  shalt  thou  thankyd  be ; 

For  few  be  trew  to  tryst  upon." 

It  is  remarkable  that  mankind  have  always  looked 
back  on  the  past  as  more  worthy  than  the  present ; 
they  have  discovered  virtues  in  remote  ages,  whicli 
they  were  blind  to  in  their  own  generation.  The  dis- 
position to  draw  unfavourable  comparisons  may  be 
found  in  the  literature  of  every  country,  and  it  appears 
to  be  no  less  active  now  than  it  was  when  the  mcrrj 
minstrel  penned  the  rhymes  from  which  wc  arc 
quoting.    Our  next  specimen  says  :— 

"  This  warld  ys  varyabyll, 
Nothyng  therin  ys  stable, 
Asay  now  ho  so  wyll. 
Syn  it  is  so  mutable, 
How  ehuld  we  be  stable. 
It  may  not  be  thorow  skylL** 

And  soon  after  we  find  the  bard  lamenting  the  world's 
shortcomings,  and  praying  for  its  amendment,  for 

"Envy  is  thyk,  and  love  thyne ; 
And  specyally  among  our  kyne ; 
Fore  love  is  without  the  dore,  and  envy  within ;    i 

And  so  kyndnesRo  away  gane  fle.  i 

Fortewn  is  a  mervelous  chaanoe ;  | 

And  envy  causeth  gret  distaunce;  : 

Both  in  Englond  and  in  Fraunce 

Exilyd  is  benyngnyte." 

Whoever  were  the  author  of  the  lines  last  cited,  he 
had  some  clear  notion  as  to  the  causes  of  dislike  and 
enmity  between  individuals  and  nations.  It  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  at  that  time  it  was  held  to  be  the 
bounden  duty  of  every  true-bom  Englishman  to  vilify 
the  French  to  the  extent  of  his  ability.  In  another 
place  we  find  him  entreating  his  neighbours  to  be 
considerate  of  each  other's  rights  and  reputation,  and 
adds, 

"If  thou  se  I  do  gretly  amys, 
And  no  man  wott  butt  thou  of  tiiis, 
Mak  it  not  so  yl  as  it  is ; 
Amend  me  and  peyer  me  nought  ;* 

a  piece  of  advice  which  might  be  well  honoured  in  the 
observance  at  the  present  day,  as  well  as  the  hint 
which  follows:— 

"What  wo  or  tene  the  bctyd, 
God  can  help  on  every  syd, 
Buxsumlych  thou  mast  abyd. 
And  thancke  God  that  al  hath  sent." 

The  fact  that  such  sentiments  formed  part  of  the 
popular  songs  of  the  time,  is  evidence  that,  with  all  its 
rudeness,  the  age  was  not  deficient  in  some  of  the 
purer  human  sympathies. 

The  religious  carols  are  not  so  well  adapted  for 
quotation  as  the  foregoing  examples ;  many  of  tbeni 
are  most  extraordinary  compositions,  exhibiting  among 
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a  few  touches  of  genuine  poetry  an  OTcrwhelming 
amount  of  credulity  and  superstition.  "  Gabriell,  that 
angell  bryght,"  seems  to  haye  been  a  favourite  per- 
sonage with  the  composers ;  his  name  occurs  more 
frequently  than  any  other.  A  song  on  the  Annunci- 
ation is  prefaced ; — 

•*  Ty^le,  tyrle,  so  mcrylye  the  shepperdes  began  to  blow." 

And  another : — 

**  All  that  loYe  in  Cristen  lay, 
Worshup  ev^ry  Cristmes  day." 

And  on  the  Nativity : — 

"Aye,  aye,  this  is  the  day, 
That  we  shal  worshep  ever  and  aye." 

Tlicn  we  have  a  ditty  which  describes  "a  good  medy- 
cyn  for  sor  eyen." 

"  For  a  man  that  is  almost  blynd, 
Let  him  go  barbed  all  day  agcyn  the  wynd. 

Till  the  Sonne  be  sette ; 
And  than  wrap  hym  in  a  cloke. 
And  put  him  in  a  hows  full  of  smoke, 

And  loke  that  every  hoi  be  well  shott. 
And  whan  hys  even  begyue  to  rope, 
Fill  hem  full  of  brymstone  and  sope, 

And  hyll  hym  well  and  warme. 
And  yf  he  so  not  by  the  next  mone. 
As  well  at  mydnyght  as  at  none, 

I  schal  Icse  my  right  arme." 

Here  the  writer  knew  well  enough  that  he  ran  no 
risk  of  having  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  dexter  limb : 
after  such  treatment  as  that  prescribed,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  "eyen"  would  see  quite  as  well  at 
midnight  as  at  noonday ;  the  wonder  would  be  were  it 
otherwise.  But  these  were  days  for  fun  and  satire. 
Other  instances  are  not  lacking ;  in  one  the  minstrel 
impresses  on  his  auditor  that,  let  him  be  yeoman, 
gentleman,  squire,  or  knight,  he  can  never  hope  to 
rise  unless  he  has  "  alwey  the  pcny  redy  to  tak  to." 
Another  recommends  people  to  be  shy  of  gossip  and 
blabbing ;  his  burden  is 

"  I  hold  hym  wyse  and  wel  i-taoght, 
Can  bear  an  horn,  and  blow  it  naught." 

He  goes  on  to  show  the  importance  of  blowing,  what 
great  purposes  are  ofttimes  answered  by  it,  the  im- 
minent peril  of  rash  blasts,  and  concludes, 

"And  when  thou  syttyst  at  the  ale. 
And  cryyst  lyk  an  nyghttyngale. 
Be  war  to  whom  thou  telkst  thi  tale." 

The  rest  is  a  bit  of  detraction,  which  seems  to  have 
been  quite  as  unamiable  and  unscrupulous  a  quality 
then  as  it  is  now  : — 

"  Gyf  a  man  go  in  clothes  gay, 
Or  ellcs  in  gud  aray, 
Wekyd  tongges  yet  wyl  say, 

Wer  cam  the  by  therto. 
Gyf  a  man  go  in  cloys  ill. 
And  have  not  the  world  at  wyl, 
Wekyd  tongges  Ihei  wyll  hym  spyll, 
And  seyd  he  ys  a  stake,  lat  him  goo." 

Sometimes  the  satirist  has  as  much  to  say  on  one 
aide  as  on  the  other :  in  one  piece  he  complidns  that, 
work  and  toil  as  hard  as  he  will,  until  he  "  swynk  and 
swat,"  his  wife  spends  every  penny  he  earns  in  ale,  and 


"clouts  him  about  the  hod/'  to  boot.  But  by-and-by 
he  sings,— 

"  Many  a  man  blame  his  wif,  parde, 
Yet  he  is  more  to  blame  than  she; 
Trow  ye  that  any  such  there  be, 

IniiUa! 

He  seldom,  however,  omits  saying  something  severe 
about  women,  and  informs  us  tliat — 

"  In  all  this  warld  is  a  meryar  life. 
Than  is  a  yong  man  withoutyn  a  wyfc ; 
For  he  may  lyven  withoughten  stryfe. 
In  every  place  wher  so  he  go ;" 

and,  enlarging  on  his  subject,  declares  humorously, 
that — 

"  Whan  spawrus  byld  chyrchys  on  a  hyth; 
And  wrenys  cary  sekkes  onto  the  myU ; 
And  curlews  cary  tymber  howsys  to  dyth ; 
And  fomaus  ber  butter  to  market  to  sell ; 
And  wodkokea  wer  wodknyfys  cranis  to  kyll ; 
And  gren  fynchys  to  goslyngs  do  obedyciiii ; 
Than  put  women  in  trust  and  oonfydctLH." 

The  drinking  songs  are  perhaps  the  most  character- 
istic of  the  period;  they  exhibit  a  laxity  in  morals 
which  unhappily  has  left  too  many  traces  of  its  inju- 
rious effects.  i^Our  first  specimen  might,  however, 
have  been  composed  by  a  teetotaller : — 

"  Doll  thi  ale,  doll,  doU  thi  ale,  dole. 
Ale  mak  many  a  man  to  have  a  doty  poll. 

"  Ale  mak  many  a  mane  to  draw  hys  knyfe ; 
Ale  mak  many  a  mane  to  mak  gret  stryfe ; 
And  ale  mak  many  a  nume  to  bet  hys  wyf ; 
With  dole. 

"  Ale  mak  many  a  mane  to  stombyll  at  the  blokkes ; 
Ale  mak  many  a  mane  to  mak  his  bed  have  knokkes; 
And  ale  m^  many  a  mane  to  syt  in  the  stokkes : 
With  dol." 

The  next  is  altogether  bacchanalian  in  character,  and 
was  doubtless  a  favourite  among  the  "  sturdy  knaves" 
always  to  be  found  in  taverns.    It  begins — 

"  Bryng  us  in  good  ale,  and  bryng  us  in  good  ale : 
For  our  blyssyd  lady  sak,  bryng  us  in  good  ale. 

Brynge  us  in  no  browne  bred,  for  that  is  mad  of 

brane; 
Nor  bryng  us  in  no  whyt  bred,  fore  therin  is  no  game. 

But  bryng  us  in  good  ale. 
Bryng  us  in  no  befe,  for  ther  is  many  bonys  ; 
But  bryng  us  in  good  ale,  for  that  goth  downc  at 
onys ; 
And  biyng  us  in  good  ale.    I' 

•  »  «  • 

Bryng  us  in  no  mutton,  for  that  is  often  leno; 
Nor  bryng  us  in  no  trypes,  for  thci  be  seldom  clene ; 
But  bryng  us  in  good  ale. 

*  ft  »  « 

Br)'ng  us  in  no  butter,  for  therin  ar  many  hcrys ; 
Kor  bryng  us  in  no  pygges  flesch,  for  that  wyl  mak 
us  Iwrys ; 
But  bryng  us  in  good  ale. 

«  »  «  ♦ 

Bryng  us  in  no  capons  flesch,  for  that  is  ofte  der; 
Nor  bryng  us  in  no  dokes  flesch,  for  the!  slobber  in 
the  mer ; 
But  bryng  us  in  good  ale." 

This  song  has  doubtless  been  sung  in  tavern  and  hall 
until  the  roof-tree  rang  again ;  but  we  find  that  wine 
receives  its  due,  or  undue,  share  of  laudation,  in  con- 
nexion with  an  example  of  drinking  habits  among  the 
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female  eex,  vbicH,  by  implicatdon,  ynA  a  rocogniscd 
privilege.    The  song  opens  with  the  query, 

"  How,  gossip  myn,  gossipe  myn. 
When  wyll  ye  go  to  the  wyn  ] " 

Tlic  minstrel  then  informs  the  listeners— 

"  I  wyl  you  tell  a  full  good  sport, 
How  go:38ip8  gather  them  on  a  sort, 
Theyre  syt  hodes  for  to  comfort, 
When  thei  mett  in  a  lane  or  stret ;" 

and  goes  on  to  say,  that  he  dare  not  tell  all  he  knows, 
but  will  divulge  all  that  he  may :  how  two  women  meet 
and  one  asks  the  other  where  the  best  wine  is  to  be 
found.    The  answer  is, — 

"  I  know  a  drawght  oflf  mery-go-downc, 
f  he  best  it  is  in  all  thys  towne  ; 
But  yet  wold  I  not,  for  my  gownc, 
My  huabond  it  wyst,  ye  may  me  trust." 

Desirous,  however,  of  forming  a  numerous  party,  she 
continues, 

"  Call  forth  your  gossips  by-and-by, 
Elynore,  Jone,  and  Margery, 
Margaret,  AUs,  and  Cecely ; 
Fore  thei  will  come  both  all  and  sume.*' 

Each  one  is  to  bring  something  towards  a  feast  at  the 
same  time,  and  tie  enumeration  of  the  articles 
acquaints  us  with  the  sort  of  food  then  eaten  by  the 
labouring  classes;*  there  are  "gosse,  pygge,  capon's 
wyng,  pastes  off  pigeons,"  and  the  singer  takes  oare 
to  add  that  the  fair  company  think  nothing  of  a  gallon 
of  wine.  The  gossip,  however,  instructs  her  friends  to 
make  their  way  to  the  tavern  "vrisely,  tweyn  and 
tweyn,"  two  at  a  time,  so  as  not  to  attract  notice,  for 
should  her  husband  see  her  she  will  get  a  "  strype  or 
two."    They  soon  meet,  and 

"  Now  be  we  in  tavern  sett, 
A  drawght  off  the  best  let  hyme  fett, 
To  bryng  our  hasbondes  out  off  dett** 

The  contributions  of  "flesch  and  fysh"  are  then 
brought  out,. and  the  company  address  themselves  to 
their  merrymaking.    One  asks, 

"How  sey  yow,  gossip,  is  this  wyne  good? 
That  it  is,  auod  Elenore,  by  the  rood ; 
It  cherisheth  the  hart,  and  comfort  the  blood ; 
Such  jonckettes  among  ahal  mak  us  lyr  long." 

The  tapster  then  receives  orders  to  **  fill  a  pot  of  mus- 
cadell,"  as  "  swete  wynes  "  keep  the  body  in  health. 
One  of  the  party,  who  is  thinking  of  home,  is  rallied, 
and  bid  not  to  look  sad.  She,  however,  dreads  her 
"husbond  so  fell,"  which  calls  forth  loud  denuncia- 
tions of  husbands  that  beat  their  wives ;  and, 

"  Margaret  mek  seid,  So  mot  I  thryffe, 
I  know  no  man  that  is  alyffe. 
That  give  me  ii  strokes,  but  he  shal  have  fVffe ; 
I  ame  not  aferd,  though  I  have  no  herd. 

Presently  one  "  casts  down  her  schott"  and  goes  away ; 
the  sum  is  declared  to  be  insufScient,  and  it  is  agreed 
that  the  evader  shall  no  more  enter  the  company.  The 
reckoning  is  then  called  for ;  the  amount  whicli  each 
has  to  pay  is  but  "  iii  pence."  *'  Farde,"  exclaim 
the  fair  tippleii— 

"  This  is  but  a  small  expense. 
Fore  such  a  sort,  and  all  but  sport ;" 


and  they  stink  home  as  covertly  as  they  oame  out,  as 
one  observes,  "to. get  a  wynk,"  lest  it  be  discovered 
where  they  have  been.    The  minstrel  then  condudes, 

"  Thys  is  the  thought  that  gossips  tak, 
Ons  in  the  weke  mery  will  thei  mak. 
And  all  small  drynk  they  will  forsak ; 
Bat  wyne  off  the  best  shall  han  no  rest 

"  Who  say  yow,  women,  is  it  not  soo )  . 

Yes,  surely,  and  that  ye  wyll  know ;  | 
And  therfore  lat  us  diynk  all  a  row. 

And  off  owr  syngyng  mak  a  good  endyng."  I 

These  glimpses  of  social  life  in  the  fifteenth  century  I 
are  the  more  interesting  from  the  opportunity  they  I 
afford  us  of  instituting  a  comparison  with  popuhir  i 
manners  in  the  present  day.  In  towns  where  resources 
for  recreation  are  abundant,  the  contrast  would  natur- 
ally be  great,  but  there  are  many  remote  pkces  in  the 
country  where  customs  not  very  different  from  those 
exhibited  in  the  foregoing  citations  may  yet  be  found. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
education,  there  is  a  large  class  down  to  wliioh  know- 
ledge has  never  penetrated :  among  these  the  moralist 
and  antiquary  may  still  meet  with  individuals  in  wLon 
bygone  habits  seem  to  be  perpetuated. 


AN  ADVENTURE  AT  DAMASCUS, 

BT  W.  H.  BASTUTT. 

Dufiseus  is  perhaps  the  oldest  city  in  .the  worlds 
"one  <yf  those  natural  halting  places  of  humanity  in  the 
earliest  times,  one  of  those  cities  written  by  the  finger 
of  Qod  upon  the  earth,"  as  it  is  well  called  by  Lamar 
tine— not  arbitrarily  lidd  down  upon  the  map,  but  invin- 
cibly indicated  by  the  configuration  of  the  site.  It 
is  mentioned  as  already  existing  in  the  time  of  Abrahsm, 
and  there  it  is  to  this  day,  as  populous,  extensive,  and 
flourishing  as  ever.  The  countless  revolutions  which 
have  altered  the  condition  of  the  world — ^which  hare 
obliterated  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and  Vhebes'  and 
Memphis,  seem  to  have  swept  over  DanMsous  but  as 
the  passing  storm  over  the  ocean.  Strange  to  say,  there 
is  not  a  single  fragment  of  antiquity  to  be  found->not 
a  column  or  a  carved  stone ;  but  through  its  crowded 
bazaars  pour  the  same  living  streams  that  met  and 
mingled  there  in  the  earliest  times :  races  of  men,  and 
not  the  ruina  of  their  handiwork,  here  interest  our  curi- 
osity—people whofie  pedigree,  could  it  be  traced,  would 
make  the  prondesi  boast  of  our  European  aristocracy 
seem  like  the  pretensions  of  Hie  parvenu  of  yeateiday  I 

Few  things  are  more  exciting  than  the  approach  to 
such  a  city ;  and  as  I  toiled  up  a  steep  mountain  side  in 
July,  panting  and  exhausted  with  the  oppressive  heat,  I 
was  eager  for  the  moment  which  should  diselose  it  to  my 
view.  The  mountain  I  was  crossing  was  aa  white  and  arid 
as  though  it  had  been  calcined,  and  its  reflected  heat 
and  glare  were  terrible— it  was  like  passing  through 
some  of  the  wildest  parts  of  the  desert  But  a  sudden 
opening  in  the  mountain  disclosed  a  scene  of  the  most 
magical  contrast ;  an  immense  plain  lay  outstretched  to 
the  fhrthest  reach  of  vision — a  sea  of  the  datkest, 
densest  verdure)  in  all  this  vast  expame  was  bat  a 
single  openings  a  stretoh  of  velvet  tuxf  throagh  which 
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the  gUttoring  sinaoi  of  the  Bamdft  irandeKd  till  lost 
among  the  tufted  girdoDs.  At  this  right,  irhieh  drew 
from  Mahomet  his  well  known  exclamation  "that 
Damaacos  was  the  earthly  paradlBe,"  I  at  onoe  pereeired 
the  reaaoni  of  the  indefeaaible  pennanence  of  thii  city 
— ita  glorioni  position,  its  eternal  terdure,  as  well  as 
its  commeroial  celebrity,  render  it  a  gathering  point  for 
all  the  Syrian  tribes^ within  three  days'  journey  of  the 
Modltenranean,  and  on  the  verge  of  the  great  desert 
which  extends  for  forty  days*  joamey  towards  Bagdad. 
The  town  itself  stretched  out  some  miles  apparently  in 
extent,  in  a  long  line  of  silver  spiral  minarets,  cutting 
into  the  dark  groves  which  absolutely  buried  it :  not  a 
wreath  of  smoke— not  a  stain  in  the  axure  heavens^not 
a  sound  to  be  heard-^wonderful  and  silent  as  some 
strange  city  which  we  visit  in  our  dreams  I 

It  was  necessary  to  be  wide  awake,  however,  and  full  of 
precaution  in  entering  Damascus;  whose  inhabitants  have 
always  enjoyed  the  distinction,  so  honourable  to  the  more 
orthodox  Moslem,  of  being,  after  those  of  Mecca,  the 
most  special  haters  of  the  Qiaour;  and  this  pious  and 
proper  aversion  has  been  increased  and  kept  alive  by  the 
annual  passage  of  the  great  Mecca  caravan.  Every 
body  knows  the  Turkish  proverb—"  If  thy  neighbour 
has  been  onoe  to  Mecca,  have  a  care  of  him ;  if  twice, 
deal  not  with  him ;  but  if  three  times,  avoid  him  as 
thou  wouldest  the  plague  of  Allah  r  The  native  Chris- 
I  tian  inhabitants  were  always  under  the  harrow,  and  but 
one  single  and  obscure  European  agent  had  ever  been  able, 
hitherto,  to  naturalise  himself.  The  visits  of  travellers 
were  made  in  the  most  rigorous  oriental  garb,  but  alwsys 
attended  with  risk.  Frankhmd,  though  he  travestied 
himself  In  robe  and  turban,  could  not  disguise  his  dog,  a 
wiiy  little  terrier,  which  was  assaulted  by  .the  Damascene 
curs,  and,  bat  that  his  master  seized  and  rolled  him 
up  in  his  garments,  and  rode  off  with  him  to  the  Latin 
convent,  followed  by  a  host  of  howling  enemies,  would 
have  led  to  his  detection  and  insult  Even  so  late  as 
the  time  of  Lamartine,  "  the  Frank  Emir,**  with  his  im- 
posing cortege,  the  same  precautions  were  needful ;  and 
I  thus  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  was  not  without  some 
,  twinging  apprehensions  that  I  prepared  to  make  my 
solitary  entry  in  the  obnoxious  European  costume. 

My  visit  however  '*  had  fallen"  upon  good  and  not  on 
"  evil  times,'*  upon  an  era  of  change  indeed  remarkable 
and  momentous,  not  only  for  its  immediate  but  its  far 
stretching  consequences,  and  as  being  in  all  probability 
the  first  insertion  into  the  old  Mussulman  fabric  of  the 
wedge  of  European  civilization.  The  Turkish  power  was 
broken;  the  Egyptian  flag  waved  upon  the  walls  of 
Damascus,  planted  there,  too,  far  less  by  the  brute  valour 
of  the  troops  of  lilehemet  All,  than  by  the  tactics  of 
those  French  generals  (sn  ominous  circumstance,  and, 
at  the  present  crisis  in  Egypt,  well  deserving  the  closest 
attention  of  our  statesmen,)  who  had  originally  formed 
and  who  in  reality  commanded  them. 

When  the  rapid  victories  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  had  made 
him  master  of  Syria,  and  given  him  the  sudden  possession 
of  Damascus, and  when  he  came  to  establish  there  his  im- 
partial system  of  administration,  by  which  the  Cbristiaos 
could  no  more,  (as  by  immemorial  usage  had  been  their 
lot,)  be  trampled  upon  by  the  haughty  Mussulmen,  it 
was  deemed  a  fit  season  to  establish,  if  possible,  an 
English  consulate  in  so  important  a  station :  and,  after 
much  opposition,  Mr.  Farrcn  at  length  entered  with 
every  mark  of  honour  from  the  local  authorities.    Still, 


the  state  of  Syria  was  ever  uncertain  and  convulsed ; 
a  reverse  of  the  Pacha's  success  would  bring  back  into 
fierce  reaction  all  the  Mussulman  intolerance ;  and  sudden 
reprisals  on  the  Christians  were  apprehended,  in  whose 
fate  Europeans  would  naturally  be  involved.  Tbcy  were 
in  a  constant  state  of  jeopardy ;  the  consul  indeed  had 
a  town  house,  but  lived  in  the  suburb  of  Salaheyih, 
whence  in  case  of  outbreak  he  might  easily  make  good 
his  escape  to  the  mountains. 

At  this  suburban  dwelling  of  the  consuls  I  drew  up, 
both  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  and  also  to  inquire  for 
the  residence  of  an  English  merchant  to  whom  I  had  a 
letter  of  introduction.  This  Mr.  Farren  informed  me 
was  dose  to  his  house,  and  as  its  proprietor  was  much 
engaged  in  the  city  during  the  day,  he  insisted  on  ex- 
tending to  me  his  own  hospitality,  in  a  manner  which 
I  shall  ever  gratefully  remember. 

On  the  moiTow,  the  consul  proposed  a  ride  into  the  city 
— he  was  dressed  in  European  garb,  which  he  considered 
it  now  the  proper  policy  to  adopt,  and  was  attended  by 
his  usual  oort^.  When  we  entered  the  city,  and  began 
to  mingle  in  the  picturesque  throng,  robed  and  tur- 
baned  in  the  most  splendid  and  grsceful  variety,  I  did 
not  wonder  at  the  disgust  of  the  Mussulmen,  for  I  felt 
ashamed  of  the  vile  and  undignified  garb  in  which  we 
were  exhibiting  ourselves,  with  our  narrow  rimmed 
hats  and  tight  trowsers,  which  latter  are  "shocking, 
positively  shocking,'*  to  the  Turks,  involving  in  their 
eyes  a  flagrant  want  of  decency  as  well  as  taste.  As  our 
horses  clattered  through  the  narrow  streets,  the  crowd 
sullenly  made  way  for  us,  and  curses,  not  loud,  but  deep, 
were  no  doubt  muttered  in  the  choicest  Arabic.  Many 
a  pale,  sallow,  filthy  dervish  looked  daggers  as  we 
passed  him.  The  display  of  varied  physiognomy  and 
costume  is  far  beyond  anything  in  Constantinople  or 
Cairo;  the  Druses  and  the  Maronites  from  Mount  Leba- 
non, the  Syrian,  Arabian,  Turkish,  Armenian,  and  Jewish 
inhabitants  of  the  city  itself  and  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  strangers  from  the  furthest  bounds  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  Persians,  and  Bedouins  from  the 
Qreat  Desert,  with  Negro  slaves,  pour  through  the  nai^ 
row  bazaars,  as  crowded  as  our  own  great  thoroughfares, 
and  far  more  obstructed  by  the  files  of  laden  asses  and 
camels,  and  horsemen,  to  which  were  now  added  whole 
swarms  of  Egyptian  soldiers,  whoso  hated  presence  alone 
prevented  a  formidable  aud  bloody  outbi'eak  of  the 
rabble. 

While  such  was  the  sullen  fiuiaticism  of  the  populace, 
only  restrained  by  the  arms  of  the  Pacha,  another  spirit 
was  gaining  ground  among  certain  of  the  higher  clas.'tos. 
The  notorious  indifference  of  the  Pacha  himself  to  the 
^[oslem  institutes,  and  the  liberalism  of  his  European 
officers,  which  had  infected  also  the  native  onej,  began 
to  influence  certain  of  the  Mussulman  aristocracy ;  and, 
as  extremes  commonly  meet,  while  the  populace  were 
roady  to  tear  to  pieces  the  Giaours  who  dared  to  walk 
their  streets  in  the  odious  hat  and  European  dress, 
some  of  the  higher  illuminati  took  a  secret  pleasure 
in  showing  their  emancipation  from  the  prejudices  of 
their  forefathers.  Of  this  class,  Iprincipally,  were  the 
visitors  to  the  consuVs  house.  I  was  on  one  occasion 
engaged  in  drawing:  the  costume  of  a  native  female  ser- 
vant, when  a  man  of  some  distinction  entered,  a  MoolIaU 
of  high  descent,  claiming  as  his  ancestor  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  father  of  Ayesha,  the  favourite 
wife  of  the  Prophet  himself.     His  demeanour  was 
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exceedingly  grsvo  and  dignified,  and,  as  I  aftenrardB 
remarked,  he  was  saluted  in  the  streeto  with  singular 
respect.  Ills  amusement  was  extremely  great  as  he 
saw* the  girl's  figure  rapidly  transferred  to  paper;  he 
smiled  from  time  to  time,  as  if  occupied  with  some 
pleasant  idea,  of  which  at  length  he  deliyered  him- 
self, to  our  infinite  surprise,  expressing  his  wish  that 
I  should  come  to  his  house  in  company  with  the 
consul,  and  take  a  drawing  of  his  favourite  wife.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  so  singular  an  invitation, 
one  so  opposed  to  every  Mussulman  prejudice,  and 
even  established  custom,  much  amused  us,  and  we 
repaired  at  the  appointed  hour  to  the  old  Moollah's 
abode.  Externally,  unlike  the  houses  of  Cairo,  it 
presented  nothing  but  a  long  dark  wall  upon  the 
side  of  a  narrow  dusty  lane — within,  however,  every- 
thing bore  testimony  to  the  wealth  and  luxuiy  of  its 
owner.  The  saloon  into  which  we  were  ushered  was 
spacious  and  splendid,  marble-paved,  with  a  bubbling 
fountain  in  the  midst,  and  a  roof  supported  on  wooden 
beams  highly  enriched  and  gilt  in  the  Arabesque 
fashion.  A  large  door,  across  which  was  slung  a  heavy 
leathern  curtain  which  could  be  unclosed  and  shut  at 
pleasure,  similar  to  those  adopted  in  Catholic  churches 
in  Italy,  opened  on  the  court,  from  which  another  com* 
municated  with  the  mysterious  apartments  of  the  Ha- 
rem. We  seated  ourselves  on  the  divan, — our  host 
shortly  entered,  smiling  at  his  own  thoughts  as 
before — ^he  dofied  his  turban  and  pelisse,  retaining 
only  his  red  cap  and  silk  jacket ;  he  rubbed  his  hands 
continually,  his  eyes  twinkled,  and  he  seemed  to  abandon 
himself  entirely  to  the  meny  humour  of  the  moment. 
A  few  words  had  hardly  passed  before  the  curtain  was 
gently  pushed  aside,  and  the  lady,  like  a  timid  lawn, 
peeped  in,  then,  closing  the  curtain,  advanced  a  few 
steps  into  the  room,  watching  her  husband's  eye; 
he,  without  rising,  half  laughing,  yet  half  commanding, 
beckoned  her  to  a  seat  on  the  divan,  while  we,  with  our 
hands  on  our  bosoms  in  the  oriental  fashion,  bent  res- 
pectfully as  she  came  forward  and  placed  herself  between 
the  old  Moollah  and  Kr.  Farren,  who,  speaking  Arabic 
well,  was  enabled  to  commence  a  conversation,  in  which, 
after  slight  hesitation  at  this  first  introduction  to  mixed 
society,  the  lady  appeared  to  bear  her  part  with  much 
ease  and  vivacity.  This  delighted  her  husband,  who 
could  hardly  help  expressing  his  satisfaction  by  laugh- 
ing outright,  BO  proud  was  he  of  the  talents  of  Ms  wife, 
and  BO  tickled  with  the  novelty  of  the  whole  affair. 
While  this  was  going  forward,  I  observed  that  the  cur- 
tain of  the  door  was  drawn  aside  by  a  white  hand,  but 
so  gently  as  not  at  first  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Moollah,  (who  sat  with  his  back  towards  it,)  and  a  very 
lovely  face,  with  all  the  excitement  of  trembling 
curiosity  in  its  laughing  black  eyes,  peered  into  the 
apartment,  then  another,  and  another,  till  some  half 
dozen  were  looking  over  one  another's  shoulders,  fur- 
tively glancing  at  the  Giaours,  in  the  most  earnest 
silence,  and  peeping  edgeway  at  the  old  fellow,  to 
see  if  they  were  noticed ;  but  he  either  was  or  affected 
to  be  unconscious  of  their  presence,  while  the  consul 
and  myself  maintained  the  severest  gravity  of  aspect. 
Emboldened  by  this  impunity,  and  provoked  by  the 
ludicrous  seriousness  of  our  visages,  they  began  to 
criticise  the  Qioours  freely,  tittering,  whispering,  and 
comparing  notes  so  loudly  that  the  noise  attracted  the 
attentioD  of  the  old  man,  who  turned  round  his  head. 


when  the  curtain  Instantly  popped  to,  and  all  was 
silent ;  but  ere  long,  these  lively  children  of  a  larger 
growth;  impelled  by  irresistible  curiosity,  returned 
again  to  their  station— their  remarks  were  now  hardly 
restrained  within  a  whisper,  and  they  chattered  and 
laughed  with  a  total  defiance  of  decorum.  The  favourite 
bit  her  lips,  and  looked  every  inch  a  Sultana  at  this 
Intolerable  presumption;  and  the  old  man  at  length 
gravely  arose  and  drove  them  back  into  the  harem, 
as  some  old  pedagogue  would  a  bevy  of  noisy  romps. 
Delivered  from  this  interruption,  the  lady,  at  a  sign 
from  her  liege  lord,  proceeded  to  assume  the  poM 
required  for  the  drawing.  She  had  assumed  for  this 
occasion  her  richest  adornments;  her  oval  head-dress  was 
of  mingled  flowers  and  pearls,  her  long  closely  fitting 
robe,  open  at  the  sleeves  and  half  way  down  the  figure, 
was  of  striped  silk,  a  splendid  shawl  was  wreathed 
gracefully  around  the  loins,  and  a  rich  short  jacket  was 
thrown  over  the  rest  of  her  attire ;  her  feet  were  thrust 
into  embroidered  slippers,  but  the  elegance  of  her  gait 
was  impaired  by  her  walking  on  a  sort  of  large  ornamented 
pattens  some  inches  from  the  ground.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed I  did  not  keep  the  lady  standing  longer  than  was 
absolutely  necessary.  When  I  had  finished,  with  a  smile 
of  peculiar  significance,  our  host  directed  her  attention 
to  a  small  carved  cupboard,  or  cabinet,  ornamented  with 
pearl,  from  which  she  proceeded  to  draw  forth — mirabUe 
didu  /—a  glass  vessel  containing  that  particular  liquor 
forbidden  to  the  faithful  \  and  pouring  it  out  in  glaaaes^ 
handed  it  to  us  all,  then,  at  her  husband's  suggestion, 
helped  herself,  and,  as  we  pledged  one  another,  the 
exhilaration  of  our  pious  Mussulman  entertainer  seemed 
to  know  no  bounds.  A.t  the  loud  clapping  of  bands,  a 
female  slave  had  entered  with  a  large  tray  covered  with 
the  choicest  delicades  of  Arab  cookery,^hopped  meat 
rolled  up  in  the  leaves  of  vegetables,  and  other  and 
more  recherchi  dishes,  of  exquisite  piquancy  of  flavour ; 
this  was  placed  before  us  on  a  small  stool,  together  with 
spoons  for  our  especial  use.  To  complete  our  enter- 
tainment, we  were  favoured  with  a  specimen  of  the 
talents  of  an  Almeh,  or  singing  woman,  confounded  by 
so  many  travellers  with  the  Qhawazee,  or  dancing  girls. 
In  long  low  strains  she  began  to  chant  a  lugubrious 
romance,  probably  some  tale  of  hapless  love  and  woe ; 
her  monotonous  cadences  would  have  driven  Hotspur 
mad,  worse  than 

"  To  hear  a  brazen  can'stlek  tum'd, 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  an  axletree ;" 

but  as  the  story  proceeded,  the  lady  appeared  wgi,  the  j 
tears  filled  her  eyes,  and  she  exhibited  «very  sign  of  the 
deepest  emotion ;  so  different  are  the  modes  by  which  | 
the  same  universal  feelings  may  be  affected.  I 

Shortly  after,  we  took  our  leave.     On  my  way  home,  | 
I  could  not  but  remark  to  Mr.  Farren,  that  the  fibvonrite  • 
wife  of  our  host  was  by  no  means  equal  in  point  of  | 
beauty  to  some  of  her  less  privileged  inmates  of  the  j 
Harem.     He  replied  that  he  had  also  noticed  this,  and 
mentioned  it  to  the  old  Moollah,  who  had  frankly  ex- 
plained the  reasons  of  his  preference.     She  alone,  he 
said,  could  devise  amusements  for  him,  converse  with 
him,  and  lighten  the  monotony  of  his  vacant  hoars. 

During  my  stay  at  Damascus  I  met  the  old  Moollah 
more  than  once  in  the  bazaars,  where  he  was  always 
saluted  with  great  respect ;  and  not  long  after  my  return 
to  England  1  reoeived  a  letter  fsom  the  consul,  in  which 
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he  obeenred^"  Two  days  ago  I  had  the  pleasme  of 
seeing  your  Turkish  fiiend,  who  is  a  lineal  descendant 
from  the  first  Caliph  Aba  Bekr,  and  it  strangely 
occorred  that  I  had  as  my  guest  for  about  three  weeks 
a  descendant  of  All,  of  the  opposite  branch  of  the  blood 
of  Mohammed,  and  one  of  the  most  sacred  men  in  Per- 
KA,  the  Imaom  of  Keshid  in  Khorassan ;  two  lineal 
descendants  of  the  great  opposite  lines  of  the  royal  and 
prophetic  blood  of  Mohammed  meeting  together  at 
Damascus,  the  gate  of  Mecca,  in  the  residence  of  a  Bri- 
tish officer !     Tempora  muUuUur  I 

"  The  resistance  of  the  people  to  the  Egyptian 
QoTemment,*'  he  goes  on  to  remark,  "  has  been  over- 
come, hope  and  power  are  now  prostrate,  and  Mehemet 
Ali  is  draining  and  debilitating  the  resources  of  the 
country.  I  fear  that  under  his  gfovemment,  if  it  con- 
tinue a  few  years  longer,  it  will  be  sadly  reduced.  I 
trust,  however,  that  all  these  events  are  but  the  great 
means  of  Providence  for  breaking  up  the  system  which 
has  BO  long  bowed  and  degraded  the  energies  and  mo- 
rals of  these  countries,  and  for  establishing  the  national, 
intellectual,  and  social  character  of  the  people  on  truer 
principles."  Since  this  period,  Syria,  as  is  well  known, 
has  been  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  the  Egyptian  tyrant, 
only  to  be  restored  to  the  feeble  and  demoralizing  sway 
of  the  Sultan ;  Mehemet  Ali  is  about  to  descend  into 
the  tomb,  and  the  fate  of  £Sgypt  and  Syria  is  likely  to 
acquire  a  daily  increasing  and  momentous  interest. 


A  PRAYER  FOB  THE  LAND. 

BT  XAAinr  F.  TVPPXB. 
AOTHOa  or  "PBOVSBBIAL  PHILOSOPHY.' 

Aliughtt  Fathbb  !  hearken, — 

Foigive,  and  help,  and  bless. 
Nor  let  thine  anger  darken 

The  night  of  our  distress ; 
As  sin  and  shame  and  weakness 

Are  all  we  call  our  01171, 
We  turn  to  Thee  in  meekness. 

And  trust  on  Thee  alone. 

0  Qod,  remember  Zion, — 

And  pardon  all  her  sin  ! 
Thy  mercy  we  rely  on 

To  rein  Thy  vengeance  in : 
Though  dark  pollution  staineth 

The  temple  Thou  hast  built. 
Thy  &ithfulness  remaineth,— 

And  that  shall  cleanse  the  guilt ! 

To  Thee,  then,  Friend  Allseeing, 

Great  source  of  grace  and  love. 
In  whom  we  have  our  being, 

In  whom  we  live  and  move, — 
Jerusalem,  obeying 

Thy  tender  worn  "  Draw  near/' 
Would  come  securely,  praying 

In  penitence  and  fear. 

Thou  knowest,  Lord,  the  peril 

Our  ill  deserts  have  wrought. 
If  earth  for  us  is  sterile 

And  all  our  labour  nought ! 
Alas,— our  righteous  wages) 

Are,  famine,  plague,  and  sword, 
Unless  Thy  wrath  assuages 

In  mercy,  gracious  Lord  t 


VOL.  vn. 


For  lo !  we  know  Thy  terrora 

Throughout  the  world  are  rife. 
Seditions,  frenzies,  errors, 

Perplexities  and  strife ! 
Thy  woes  are  on  the  nations, 

And  Thou  dost  scatter  them,— 
Tet,  heed  the  supplications 

Of  Thy  Jerusalem. 

Truth,  Lord,  we  are  unworthy. 

Unwise,  untrue,  unjust,— 
Our  souls  and  minds  are  earthy, 

And  cleaving  to  the  dust : 
But  pour  thy  graces  o'er  us, 

And  quicken  us  at  heart, — 
Make  straight  Thy  way  before  us. 

And  let  us  not  depart  I 

Turn  us,  that  we  may  fear  Thee, 

And  worship  day  by  day, — 
Draw  us,  that  we  draw  near  Thee, 

To  honour  and  obey ; 
Be  with  us  in  all  trouble, 

And,  as  our  Saviour  still. 
Lord,  recompense  us  double 

With  good  for  all  our  ill. 

Though  we  deserve  not  pity 

Yet,  Lord,  all  bounty  yield,— 
All  blessings  in  the  city. 

And  blessings  in  the  field, 
On  folded  flocks  and  cattle. 

On  basket  and  on  store. 
In  peace,  and  in  the  battle. 

All  blessings  evermore ! 

All  good  for  earth  and  heaven  ! — 

For  we  are  bold  to  plead 
As  through  thy  Son  forgiven 

And  in  Uim  sons  indeed  ! 
Yea,  Father !  as  possessing. 

In  Thee  our  Father-God, 
Give,  give  us  every  blessing 

And  take  away  Thy  rod  ! 

August  6, 1848. 


THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  LIFE.' 

The  generality  of  readers  will  find  this  work  much 
to  their  taste ;  and  if  any  one  ask  them  tchy  they  like 
it,  they  will,  in  all  probability,  give  that  very  reason- 
able, though,  perhaps,  not  very  logical  reply,  "  Oh  I 
because  I  do."  In  our  critical  capacity  we  cannot  bo 
indulged  in  the  simple  luxury  of  liking  things  on  such 
grounds,  or  we  could  be  well  contented  to  give  snch 
an  answer  to  all  inquirers  concerning  "  The  Discipline 
of  Life ;"  but  we  must  show  cause  for  the  liking  that 
is  in  us,  and,  if  possible,  make  good  our  cause  to 
the  reader's  mind. 

"  The  Discipline  of  Life*'  consists  of  three  tales« 
entitled  "  Isabel  Denison,"  "  A  Country  Neighbour- 
hood," and  "  The  Moat."  The  first  two  occupy  about 
a  volume  and  a  quarter  each ;  the  last  is  somewhat 
shorter,  and  occupies  the  remaining  half  volume. 

The  authoress.  Lady  Emily  Ponsonby,  daughter 
of  Lord   Besborough,   is   evidently   new    to    this 

(1)  "  Tht  Diacipline  of  Life.*'  9  vols.  Svo.  London :  Colbura. 
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department  of  literature ;  she  imitates  no  one ;  and 
she  is  not  likely  to  have  any  imitators,  because 
her  style  is  unadorned,  and  utterly  without  salient 
points.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  by  this,  that  it  has 
the  high  merit  of  that  perfect  proportion,  refinement, 
and  polish  which  form  the  essential  grace  of  simpli- 
city in  prose  composition;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
neither  well  proportioned,  refined,  nor  polished,  in  a 
literary  sense;  it  is  just  a  quiet,  ladylike  sort  of 
language,  which  never  degenerates  into  the  lisp  of 
"  a  waiting  gentlewoman,"  or  the  ranting  of  the  lite- 
rary mountebank.  Such  a  style,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  occasional  inaccuracy,  is  admirably  adapted 
for  narration;  and  with  a  little  more  care  and 
practice  this  new  writer  may  become  one  of  our 
beat  stoiy-tellers ;  which  b  a  position  not  to  be 
despised. 

"  But  what  are  these  three  stories  about  P"  asks  the 
impatient  reader.  We  borrow  Meta  Klopstock's 
fut't/  reply  to  Richardson,  and  say  "  Love,  dear  sir, 
love  is  all  what  them  concerns." 

"Umph!"  mutters  the  disappointed  reader,  "I 
was  in  hopes  we  were  going  to  have  something  new. 
I'm  tired  of  love  stories."  Possibly!  but  you  will 
like  these,  notwithstanding.  In  them  la  grande 
passion  is  not  treated  with  a  silly  smirk,  nor  with  a 
cold  sneer;  it  is  not  painted  couleur  de  rose^  nor 
rouge  de  Venfer  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  coin  such 
an  expression)  ;  it  is  treated  with  the  seriousness  due 
to  a  reality  which  has  so  extensive  an  influence  on 
our  human  nature ;  it  is  represented  as  in  truth  it  is, 
mixed  light  and  shadow,  a  joyful  sadness  and  a  bitter 
sweet;  above  all,  the  writer  has  shown  with  an 
artist's  skill  how  the  purest  earthly  love  is  turned  by 
Providence  into  a  "  Discipline  of  Life." 

In  the  first  story,  "  Isabel  Dcnison,"  the  heroine  is 
neglected  during  infancy  and  childhood  by  her  father, 
a  man  of  family  and  fashion.  Her  mother  dies  soon 
after  her  birth,  and  she  is  brought  up  by  her  maternal 
grandmother  and  aunt  in  a  quiet  country  village. 
Aunt  Rachel  is  a  gentlewoman ;  not  very  enlarged  in 
mind,  but  sensible  and  very  fond  of  her  niece,  who 
attains  the  age  of  eighteen  before  her  father  thinks 
proper  to  make  inquiries  concerning  her.  His  duty 
as  a  father  wars  against  his  terror  lest  his  daughter 
should  turn  out  to  be  vulgar  and  altogether  unpre- 
sentable in  his  own  elevated  circle.  However,  he 
sends  his  brother  down  to  Ellerton  to  make  the  neces- 
sary observations ;  and  when  he  finds  that  Isabel  is 
"  oltre  le  piu  belle  bella  "  and  as  graceful  and  gracious 
a  lady  as  any  damsel  drilled  in  a  court,  he  gives  vent 
to  his  fatherly  affection,  and  tears  her  away  from  her 
happy  home  immediately.  Isabel  is  not  grieved  at 
this  change;  she  has  had  youthful  longings  for  a  fuller, 
richer,  loftier  life  than  that  she  has  led  at  Ellerton, 
and  her  only  real  regret  arises  from  parting  with  her 
lover,  Herbert  Grey,  the  curate.  Herbert  Grey  is  in 
eveiy  sense  of  the  word  a  snperior  young  man ;  well 
bom,  well-bred,  handsome,  intellectual,  and  purified  by 
sorrow ;  the  sorrow  of  a  disappointed  love.  In  time 
he  is  won  by  Isabel's  beauty  and  noble  disposition. 


and  loves  again,  and  she,  esteeming  and  admiring  him 
above  all  the  few  persons  she  has  hitherto  known, 
believes  that  she  loves  him,  and  they  are  engaged ; 
and  they  would  in  all  probability  have  been  a  vciy 
happy  married  couple,  if  Mr.  Denison  had  not  suddenly 
claimed  bis  daughter,  uid  sent  for  her  that  she  might 
be  introduced  to  the  fashionable  world  as  his  heiress. 
Isabel  is  not  dazzled  by  the  new  and  brilliant  society 
into  which  she  is  thrown ;  but  she  gradually  loses  her 
heart  to  an  intimate  friend  of  her  father.  Lord 
Clarence  Broke;  a  young  man  whose  character  is 
not  quite  so  lofty  as  that  of  Herbert  Grey,  but  who  is 
an  excellent  and  very  charming  person,  nevertheless. 
Lord  Clarence's  declaration  of  love  opens  Isabel's 
eyes,  and  she  knows  that  she  loves  him  and  is  faithless 
to  Herbert.  She  dismisses  Clarence  and  goes  down 
to  EUerton,  where  the  following  scene  takes  phice : — 

"  She  closed  the  shatters  of  the  little  drawing-room, 
and  sate  down  on  the  sofa  to  await  him.  As  the  clock 
struck  twelve  he  was  in  the  room ;  and,  after  a  separa- 
tion of  nine  months,  they  who  had  parted— free,  indeed, 
and  yet  as  plighted,  promised  lovers— met  again. 

"Isabel  got  up  to  receive  him,  as  he  advanced  to  take 
her  hand;  but  she  made  no  step  forward— the  hand  he 
took  on  that  burning  summer  day  was  cold  as  ice — it 
seemed  to  chill  him  to  the  heart.  He  dropped  it,  and 
sate  down  in  silence  at  the  table  opposite  to  her.  The 
silence  continued  :  what  words  of  common  intercourse, 
what  events  of  common  life,  could  interest  hearts  occu- 
pied like  these  1 

"  But,  though  in  silence,  Herbert  perused  the  pale  and 
suffering  countenance  of  her  he  loved  so  truly ;  and 
while  the  feelings  he  read  there  made  his  own  heart  beat 
with  fear  and  anguish,  his  thought  was  only  of  her. 

"  He  spoke  at  last.  '  You  have  come  back  to  Ellerton 
in  sorrow,  dearest  Isabel.  Will  you  not  speak  to  me  ? 
You  are  unhappy — ^will  you  not  let  me  comfort  youV 

"  The  gentle,  earnest  tones  of  his  voice  thrilled  through 
her  soul,  and  she  could  not  answer  him — cJie  could  not    j 
break  his  heart 

"He  saw  her  increasing  agitation ;  and  though  eveiy 
moment  added  to  the  turmoil  in  his  own  breast — 
though  the  voice  of  selfish  fear  called  upon  him  louder 
and  louder,  still  his  thought,  his  anxiety,  was  for  her. 
He  got  up,  and  sate  on  the  sofa  beside  her. 

" '  What  i^  it,  dearest  Isabel  I  Will  yon  not  speak  to 
mel'  He  paused.  'Do  not  fear;  I  am  prepared  for 
everything  you  can  tell  me.' 

"  •  Are  you  prepared,  Herbert/  she  said,  looking  sud- 
denly up, '  are  you  prepared  to  know  that  I  am  false, 
false— that  I  have  forgotten  you — that  I  love  another  1 ' 

"  The  confession  was  made ;  she  had  forced  herself  to 
meet  the  eyes  of  him  sh^  had  forsaken ;  now,  burying 
her  face  in  her  hands,  she  laid  her  head  upon  the  table, 
while  a  sigh  of  mingled  shame,  anguish,  and  relief, 
burst  as  from  the  depths  of  her  heart 

"  There  was  a  long  silence.  She  was  startled  by  the 
sound  of  the  door  closing.  She  looked  up— Herbert 
was  gone. 

"  Prepared  as  he  had  thought  himself  for  this— for  all 
things — though  he  had  schooled  himself  to  believe  that 
it  might,  that  it  would  be  so,  yet  how  large  a  portion  of 
hope  is  there  in  what  we  call  hopelessness  !  He  could 
not  now  hear  from  her  own  lips  that  he  was  forgotten — 
he  could  not  sit  beside  her,  and  feel  that  she  was  lost  to 
him  for  ever,  without  an  agony  which  threatened  to 
overmaster  him.  But  still  it  was  of  her  he  thought. 
She  should  not  know  what  her  faithlessness  cost  him— 
his  uncontrollable  anguish  she  should  not  see— in  soli- 
tude it  should  have  its  sway,  in  solitude  it  should  be 
conquered — and  then  he  would  return  and  comfort  her. 
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"  And  truly  it  was  well ;  for  had  she  seen  Herbert  in 
the  loneliness  of  his  own  room — Herbert,  strong,  self- 
possessed,  and  holy  as  he  was— it  must  have  broken  her 
heart.  Evil  spirits,  which  long  since  he  thought  had 
left  him  never  to  return,  came  to  him  in  that  hour — 
spirits  of  burning  jealousy,  hatred,  and  revenge — 
repinings  at  his  own  hard  fate,  doomed  as  he  seemed 
to  love  so  passionately,  and  never  to  be  loved  ! — dark, 
doubting,  despairing  thoughts  of  rebellion  and  distrust 
—the  worst,  the  dreariest  attendante  of  the  hour  of 
trial. 

"In  solitude  these  enemies  were  met,  in  solitude  they 
were  conquered.  The  storm  and  tempest  of  passion 
past,  and  hope  and  confidence  came  again,  that  all 
things,  even  this  last  most  bitter  cup,  were  ordered  for 
his  good. 

'*  Almost  immediately  on  leaving  the  eottage,  he  had 
sent  a  note  to  Miss  Shepherd,  to  beg  that  Isabel  might 
not  be  distressed  about  him.  He  would  not  conceal 
from  her,  he  said,  that  it  cost  him  a  pang  to  resign  her, 
which  was  best  straggled  with  alone ;  bat  that  in  the 
evening  he  should  be  quite  himself,  and  he  hoped  he 
might  come  to  her  agalii,  and  assist  her  if  it  was  in  his 
power. 

"  Isabel  sate  in  the  saine  place,  in  the  bright  twilight 
of  that  evening,  awaiting  Herbert's  return.  The  houn 
had  passed— how  she  knew  not — she  was  too  wretched 
even  to  think.  And  again  he  stood  befOi«  her,  and,  as 
he  took  her  hand,  he  smiled  upon  her.  Though  he  tried, 
however,  to  the  uttermost,  he  could  not  efface  the  marks 
which  the  straggles  of  the  day  had  left  upon  his  face, 
and  she  shuddered  as  she  saw  the  deadly  ptdcness  of  his 
cheek. 

" '  Oh,  Herbert  I  why  do  you  smile— why  do  you  look 
80  kindly  at  me  t  1  should  not  be  so  miserable  if  3^00 
would  but  reproach  me.' 

" '  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  you  with,  dearest  Isabel. 
Ton  choice  me  in  comparative  solitude^  when  you  had 
seen  none  but  me ;  I  knew  it  would  be  thus  when  you 
met  with  others  more  worthy  of  yon.    I  would  have 

made  you  happy — I  must  have  made  you  happy,  if ' 

he  paused,  for  he  feared  to  say  anything  that  might 
wound  her—*  if  I  had  been  allowed  to  do  so ;  but  my 
best,  my  only  wish  is  for  your  happiness.  Selfish 
thoughts  will  Intrude ;  but  believe  me,  dearest  Isabel, 
if  you  are  happy,  I  shall  be  happy  too.' 

'* '  I  cannot  hiax  this,'  said  Isabel,  rising  hastily  fh>m 
the  place  where  she  sate,  and  walking  to  the  window, 
'Tou  make  me  feel  so  utterly— utterly  selfish.'  As 
she  stood  there,  thoughts  of  yielding— of  sacrificing 
herself— passed  quickly  through  her  mind.  What 
sorrow  in  the  world  could  be  greater  than  that  which 
she  felt  in  that  moment !  She  threw  open  the  window 
wider,  and  gased  on  the  rays  of  lingering  sunshine  still 
streaking  the  sky,  while  the  evening  air  blew  calmly 
and  freshly  npoti  her  face ;  and,  as  she  gaaed,  a  sunshine 
on  the  sea,  atid  a  breese  fVom  the  ocean,  came  into  her 

mind,  and  Clarence Clarence She  walked  back 

to  the  80&.  '  Oh,  Herbert  I'  she  said,  as  she  sat  down 
again,  with  an  expression  of  hopeless  sorrow,  '  you  do 
not  know  how  miserable  I  am.' 

"  He  had  not  moved — he  almost  started  now. 

'* '  If  it  is  about  me,  Isabel,  be  miserable  no  more.  If 
it  is  abont  another,  will  you  not  tell  me  all,  dearest  1 
I  would  assist  yott,  or  I  would  comfort  you.  Will  you 
tell  me  who  is  so  happy  1'  he  asked  in  a  voice  wMch 
trembled  in  spite  of  himself. 

'*  *  No  matter  who.  He  la  not  happy ;  he  is  gone,  fkr, 
far  away.' 

" '  Clone  t '  and  a  flash  of  hope,  sharp  and  agonizing  as 
despair,  so  wild,  so  short  its  gleam,  shot  Uirough  his 
breast. 

" '  Tou  did  not  think  I  had  forsaken  yon  and  was  going 
to  marry  another,  Herbert  t  Ko>  whatever  I  maybe, 
not  so  fklsd,  not  so  heartless  as  that.  Ko,'  she  continued, 
rifling  ag«i&»  attd  itanding  before  him ;'  I  do  not 


acknowledge  myself  to  be  free— bound  to  you,  Herbert, 
by  every  tie  of  honour  and  of  gratitude ;  and  yet,  it  ia 
to  you  yourself  that  I  come  to  confess  my  love  for 
another,  and  to  ask  yon  to  forgive  and  to  release  me. 
Hear  me,  Herbert,  hear  me  ! "  she  continued,  '  I  love 
him,  even  as  I  think  you  love  me.  I  am  in  your  hands ; 
I  will  do  whatever  you  command  me.'  As  she  spoke, 
as  by  an  impulse  she  could  not  resist,  with  her  arms 
crossed  and  her  head  sunk,  she  knelt  at  his  feet 

**  For  a  moment  he  did  not  attempt  to  answer  her ;  he 
did  not  raise  her  from  the  ground ;  for  a  moment  he 
pressed  his  hand  to  his  throbbing  brow,  to  still  the 
tumult  of  his  thoughts ;  for,  in  that  hour  of  her  faith- 
lessness, and  even  with  the  confession  of  it  upon  her 
lips,  he  felt  that  she  was  dearer,  fkr  dearer  than  ever. 
Then,  in  the  dead  silence  of  the  room,  sweet  and  clear 
his  answer  came,  and,  as  it  rose  above  her  head,  it 
sounded  to  her  ears  as  the  voice  of  an  angel. 

" '  I  thank  you,  Isabel,  I  thank  you  for  your  confidence, 
your  openness,  your  trath ;  the  world  can  never  be  dark 
to  me  while  such  as  you  inhabit  it.  You  are  free,  if 
indeed  you  wait  my  words  to  release  you,  and  may  God 
give  you  happiness !  You  hare  my  forgiveness,  dearest, 
though  you  need  it  not,  for  I  have  nothing  to  forgive ; 
and  while  life  endures,'  he  continued  in  a  voice  still 
clear,  though  it  began  to  tremble,  '  vou  shall  have  my 
prayers  and  m^  blessing.  Take  it,'  he  said,  and,  rising 
and  gently  laying  his  hatid  upon  her  bended  head,  he 
spoke  the  words  of  peace  and  blessing,  which  before 
now  have  stilled  many  a  tried  and  broken  heart." 

Tliougb,  as  Lord  Clarence  says,  his  right  Is  greater 
than  Herbert's,  Isabel  cannot  consent  to  be  happy 
while  Herbert  would  be  made  wretched  by  her  mar- 
riage ;  but  she  seems  to  forget  that  he  could  not  be 
more  unhappy  if  she  married  another,  than  he  was 
made  by  the  certainty  that  she  loved  another,  and  had 
never  really  loved  him.  Isabel  leads  a  life  of  mingled 
duty  and  undeserved  self-reproach  for  two  or  three 
years,  during  which  time  she  has  no  intercourse  with 
either  of  her  lovers.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Lord 
Clarence,  finding  that  she  is  still  unmarried,  returns 
from  India,  determined  to  try  his  fortune  with  her 
once  more.  Hiis  time  his  arguments  prevail.  Her- 
bert still  loves  her,  but,  with  the  generosity  of  true 
love,  promotes  her  marriage  with  Clarence,  and,  with 
a  sort  of  Quixotic  self-mortification,  he  insists  on 
performing  the  marriage  ceremony  himself.  The 
reader  is  left  to  suppose  that  Herbert  finds  his  own 
happiness  in  seeing  that  of  Isabel  and  Clarence. 

"A  Country  Neighbourhood"  contains  more  lead- 
ing characters  than  the  previous  story.  Evelyn,  a 
lovely,  merry  girl,  is  betrothed  to  a  Colonel  Maxwell, 
who  has  all  good  qualities  but  constancy  and  stability 
of  mind.  In  llomfe  he  falls  in  love  with  Evelyn's 
friend  Clarice,  a  rare  piece  of  perfection,  with  higher 
qualities  than  Evelyn  can  pretend  to ;  he  is  faithless 
to  the  latter,  and  marries  Clarice  before  he  breaks  the 
news  to  Evelyn.  She  is  indignant,  but  her  heart  is 
not  broken.  Her  sunny  joyous  nature  is  saddened  by 
this  sorrow;  but  she  is  made  less  selfish  by  its 
softening  effect  on  her  spirits,  and  more  active  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  After  Maxwell's  conduct  to  her, 
she  is  so  humbled  in  her  self-esteem,  that  she  does 
not  believe  any  one  can  love  her ;  she  is  quite  uncon- 
scious of  what  the  discerning  reader  sees  from  the 
beginning,  vis.  that  Mr.  Harcourt,  thenave  widower 
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with  the  invalid  little  gtrl»  who  takes  so  much  interest 
in  her  affair  with  MaxweU,  and  who  watches  over  her 
ahnost  like  a  father,  is  devotedly  in  love  with  her. 
The  following  little  conversation  with  her  cousin 
Harry,  who  was  once  in  love  with  Clarice,  as  he 
fancied,  gives  Evelyn  a  little  courage  and  hope  for 
herself. 

"It  was  again  Christmas-day  at  Wilmington,  and  the 
UBual  visitors  were  assembled  there.  It  was  a  soft,  mild 
day — a  pause  after  a  storm — and,  as  the  whole  party 
wfldked  home  from  church,  the  sun  was  shining  with 
almost  the  warmth  of  summer.  As  they  were  entering 
the  house,  Henry  Efgerton  pulled  Evelyn  back  into  the 
garden. 

" '  It  is  a  shame  to  go  in,  Evelyn ;  come  and  walk 
with  me.' 

"  She  complied,  and  they  walked  along,  but,  unusually 
for  Henry,  in  silence. 

**  Suddenly,  he  looked  at  her  with  a  kind  of  smile. 
'I  wish  you  would  be  my  wife,  Evelyn!* 

"  She  stared  with  wonder. 

" '  I  mean  what  I  say,  Eyelyn ;  I  wish  you  would  be 
my  wife !'  and  he  looked  anxiously,  earnestly,  in  her 
&ce.' 

"'Are  you  gone  quite  mad,  Henry V  exclaimed 
Evelyn,  looking  up  in  great  astonishment 

"'Why  should  I  be  madi  Ah!  I  tee  how  it  is. 
Evelyn,  you  don't  believe  me,  because  I  don't  make 
speeches  and  rant  about  love ;  but  I  never  shall  do  that 
again — I  did  it  once.  But^  dear  Evelyn,  I  really  love 
yon  better  than  any  body  in  the  world — better  than  my 
mothe^— better,  fiur  better  than  Clarice,  and  I  wish  you 
would  be  my  wife ;  we  would  be  veiy  happy.' 

«  'I  am  very  sorry,  Henry,'  said  Evelyn,  *  indeed  I 
am ;  but  I  really  don't  love  you  well  enough.' 

**  'Oh  yes,  you  do  !  You  know  me  better  than  any- 
body, and  you  know  that  I  have  loved  you  all  my  life  ; 
and  I  know  you,  and  I  know  that  you  are  the  best  and 
nicest  girl  in  the  world,  and  this  is  a  great  deal  better 
than  nonsense  about  love.  Dear  Evelyn,  it  would  miUce 
me  BO  very  happy.' 

"  For  a  moment^  a  strong  temntatlon  came  over 
Evelyn  to  say,  yea.  She  had  so  wished  that  somebody 
should  love  her  and  care  for  her,  that  she  could  scarcely 
resist  the  tone  of  tenderness  in  which  he  addressed 
her.  But  it  was  but  a  moment ;  her  heart  was  so  clear 
and  simple,  and  its  impulses  so  trae,  that  she  was  rarely 
led  astray.  She  knew  that  she  did  love  Henry  almost 
better  than  any  one,  but  she  felt  that  she  could  love 
much  more ;  and  felt,  too,  that  her  own  restless  heart 
required  something  far  different  from  Henry  to  lean 
upon. 

"  He  watched  her  debate  anxiously ;  it  was  but  a  few 
moments,  and  then  she  spoke  decidedly. 

"  *  Ko,  Henry,  I  must  not  say  yes.  I  do  love  you 
better  than  almost  any  one,  but  I  don't  love  you  enough 
for  that,  and  never  can.  I  am  very  sorry,  dear  Henry, 
and  I  feel  so  very,  very  grateful  to  you  for  thinking  of 
me ;  and  it  has  made  me  quite  happy  to  think  that  any 
one  could  really  care  for  me.'  And  tears  came  into  her 
eyes.    •  But  I  could  not  marry  you — I  ought  not.* 

"  '  You  don't  mean  to  say,  Evelyn,  that  you  are  going 
to  live  single  for  that  fellow  Maxwell's  sake  V 

"  *  Henry  !'  said  Evelyn,  indignantly,  *  you  do  not 
suppose  that  I  am  so  wicked  as  to  think  of  him  now  ! 
Oh  !  no,'  she  continued,  with  her  simple  manner,  <  I 
hope  I  diaU  marry  some  day,  because  I  should  like  very 
much  to  have  somebody  who  would  really  care  for  me ; 
but  then,  I  must  love  and  respect  before  I  can  manv. 

"  '  And  I  suppose  you  mean  to  say  that  you  don't 
respect  me  T 

"  *  No,  Henry,  not  very  much,'  she  said,  with  an 
affectionate  smile. 

" '  Well,  Evelyn,  you  may  be  right,  and  I  don't  love 


you  the  less  for  what  you  have  said;  for,  indeed,  I  do 
love  you,  dear  Evelyn.  1  Uke  your  truth  and  your  open- 
ness ;  one  may  always  depend  upon  you.  But  it  can't 
be  helped ;  we  must  try  and  be  happy  as  we  were  before. 
Come  along,  there's  the  luncheon-bell ;  I  suppose  we  had 
better  go  in.'  And  they  walked  amicably  together  into 
the  dining-room.  Henry  sate  down  with  his  usual  man- 
ner and  appetite,  and  Evelyn— her  cheek  was  brighter, 
and  her  eye  sparkled  more  than  it  had  done  for  many 
a  day ;  a  weight  was  lifted  off  her  heart— it  was  possible, 
then,  that  she  should  beloved— loved  well  enough,  even, 
to  be  chosen  for  a  wife." 

Juliet  Harcourt,  the  gentle  invalid  child,  is  a  tonch- 
ing  sketch,  and  her  devoted  love  for  her  father  is  very 
beautiful.  She  is  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  of 
age  when,  a  short  time  before  her  death,  she  talks  to 
Evelyn  thus : — 

"  On  the  first  dav  of  Juliet's  apparent  improvement, 
Evelyn  was  seated  by  her  bed-side,  and  watching  her  as 
she  slept 

"  Suddenly  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  fixed  them  for 
some  momenta  on  Evelyn's  &ce. 

"  '  Is  any  one  in  the  room,  Evelyn  f  she  asked ;  '  I 
thought  I  heard  somebody.' 

"  *  No,  Juliet,  we  are  quite  alone.  I  wonder  what  it 
was  that  woke  youl  I  did  not  hear  any  noise.  I  hope 
you  will  go  to  sleep  again.' 

"'  I  was  not  asleep,  Evelyn ;  I  was  thinking.'  With 
the  same  earnest  gaze,  and  a  strange  exnression  in  her 
face,  she  went  on.  '  Should  you  like  to  live  quite  alone 
and  desolate,  do  you  think  f 

" '  Why,  Juliet  why  do  you  ask  1  I  sometimes  think 
it  will  be  so  myself-Hiometimes  dread  it;  but  why 
should  you  think  of  it  for  me  1  Do  you  think  it  must 
be  sot  artd  she  bent  over  her. 

"  'Oh  1  no,  Evelyn;  I  was  not  thinking  of  you ;  it 
would  be  strange  if  you  were  desolate.  I  was  thinking 
of  papa,'  she  continued,  rather  sadly. 

"  '  But  Mr.  Harcourt  is  not  alone —he  has  you,  Juliet ; 
he  cannot  be  desolate  or  unhappy  while  he  has  you  to 
think  of.    What  do  you  meant  she  said,  inquiringly. 

'"Papa  will  not  have  me  to  think  of  much  longer. 
You  must  not  look  grave  at  me,  Evelyn ;  I  promised  I 
would  not  say  so  again ;  but  that  was  when  it  was  only 
fancy ; — ^now  I  feel  it ;  and  I  am  not  sorry,  Evelyn,  ex- 
cept for  papa,  when  I  think  of  him,  and  that  he  will  be 
left  quite  alone ;— then  I  am  sorry  to  think  that  a  veiy 
few  weeks  wUl " 

"  She  paused,  and  Evelyn  was  silent  As  her  eyes  fell 
on  Juliet  s  face,  when  she  saw  the  wan,  transparent  skin, 
and  met  the  almost  unearthly  look  of  her  dark  eyes,  for 
the  first  time  it  struck  her  that  death  might  be  there. 

"  'Evelyn,'  continued  the  little  girl,  after  a  long  silence, 
'  I  have  got  something  to  say  to  you,  but  you  must  not 
be  angry  with  me;  and  if  you  don't  like  what  I  say,  I 
will  promise  never  to  speak  of  it  again.' 

"  '  My  dear  Juliet,  I  could  not  be  angry  with  anything 
that  you  said,— especially  now,  when  you  are  so  ill !' 
she  said,  sadly.    '  What  can  I  do  for  you  1' 

"Juliet  was  silent  a  moment;  then,  fixing  her  eyes 
seriouslv  on  Evelyn's  face,  she  siiid,  '  Did  you  ever 
think,  Evelyn,  that  papa  loved  you  ? ' 

"  '  Loved  met'  said  Evelyn,  with  a  deep  blush  :  'How 
do  you  mean,  Juliet?' 

"'I  think  he  does,*  said  the  little  girl;  'I  have 
thought  so— oh  !  for  so  many  years— and  I  have  hoped 
and  hoped  that  you  would  him.  Oh  !  why  don't  you 
loye  him,  Evelyn  X 

** '  I  do  love  him  vciy,  very  much,'  said  Evelyn,  ear- 
nestly; 'but  you  mean  something  more  than  this, 
Juliet ; — ^I  am  sure  you  do.' 

"  '  Yes,  I  mean— I  wish  that  when  he  is  left  alone— I 
mean,  that  when  I  must  die,  Evelyn,  I  wish  so  very 
much  that  he  should  not  be  alone; — I  should  be  so 
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gkd !— it  would  make  me  quite  happy  if  you  were  his 
wife;  and  I  am  sare  that  he  would  be  happy  too.  Is 
there  no  hope)— Is  it  quite  impoeaibleT  And  she 
looked,  with  an  imploring  glance,  into  Evelyn's  face. 

"BTelyn  was  silent,  and  sate  with  her  eyes  bent  upon 
the  gronnd,  in  deep  thought.  Was  it  pleasure  or  was  it 
pain,  this  new  idea,  so  strangely,  so  suddenly  presented  ? 
-not  altogether  pain,  so,  at  leasts  said  the  blush  upon 
iier  cheek,  and  the  faint  smile  that  played  around  her  lipa. 
"  At  last,  she  turned  round.  '  I  am  not  angry,  Juliet,' 
she  said,  with  a  smile ;  '  you  see  that,  but  you  must  not 
Ulk  of  this  any  more.  Mr.  Haroourt  might  not  like  it 
I  am  sore,  Juliet,  he  did  not  tell  yon  to  say  this.' 

" '  Oh,  no,  never !  and,  though  I  have  tried  and  tried, 
he  never  would  t«ll  me  that  he  loved  you ;  but  I  know 
it  M  well  as  if  he  had  told  me.  Perhaps  you  will  won- 
der/ she  oontinned,  how  I  should  know  about  such  a 
feeling;  but,  all  my  life,  my  pleasure  has  been  to  watch 
psps ;  and  1  have  seen  that  he  loved  you,  Evelyn,  so 
ekarlj,  that  I  sometimes  thought  you  must  see  it  too. 
.  Did  it  never  strike  you  that  he  did? 
I      "  'No,  never,  JuUet' 

"  *Xot  even  when — when  you  were  going  to  be  mar- 
ried, Evelyn?  she  said,  in  a  low,  hesitating  voice;  'I 
sav  it  then  so  plainly.    I  thought  you  must  have  seen 
I    it' 
I      " '  No,  never  !'  she  repeated  with  a  sigh. 

" '  I  have  often  longed  to  ask  you,  Evelyn,  but  I  was 

sot  gnre  if  it  was  right ;  but  now,  when  he  must  be 

'>  alone,  dear  Evelyn,  am  I  wrong  to  tell  youl — It  would 

I    make  me  so  happy  that  you  should  be  his  wife  !' 

I      "  'I  will  think  about  what  you  have  been  saying,  Ju- 

I  liet,'  said  Evelyn,  gently;  '  but  don't  say  anything 

I   more  about  it  till  I  speak  to  yon  again.     And  now,' 

the  continued,  bending  over  her  as  she  saw  the  flush  of 

excitement  on  her  cheek,  '  you  had  better  be  quiet,  and 

try  to  sleep.' 

"  Juliet  smiled,  and  closed  her  eyes ;  and  Evelyn  sate 
down  again  by  her  in  silence." 

This  tale  also  terminates  with  a  sort  of  singularity 

I  in  the  marriage   ceremony.     The  dying  child  has 

,  I^Jgged  that  she  may  see  her  father  made  Evelyn's 

husband  with  her  own  eyes,  and  to  gratify  her  they 

arc  married  in  her  room ;  and  very  soon  after  the 

ceremony  the  happy  Juliet  expires,  certain  that  her 

father  will  find  a  comforter  in  the  now  chastened  and 

I  thoQghtful  Evelyn. 

i     "  The  Moat"  contains  a  deeper  moral,  and  one  that 
is  more  generally  applicable  than  at  a  first  glance  may 
be  supposed.    Two  such  sisters  as  Sara  and  Margaret 
Woodvile  are  often  to  be  met  with.    The  one  hap- 
pily constituted,  so  that  she  wins  love  and  golden 
opinions  from  all  sorts  of  persons ;  the  other,  as  fair 
to  look  at,  as  good,  perhaps  as  accomplished,  but  not 
so  amiable ;  day  by  day  the  character  of  the  latter  is 
deteriorating  tluongh  the  effect  of  her  inward  struggles 
.  to  repress  envy  at  the  sight  of  her  sister's  greater 
!i  and,  as  it  appears,  not  more  deserved  favour  with 
others.    The  strong  desire  to  be  loved  is  daily  un- 
\\  gratified,  her  temper  becomes  soured,  she  hates  hcr- 
splf  for  her  envy  and  jealousy  of  her  sister,  whom  she 
,  sers  striving  by  every  little  art  to  make  the  difference 
between  them  unperceived.    It  is  easy  to  say  that 
such  people  as  Sara  Woodvile  are  not  loved  because 
■  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  loved;  but  we  are  of  the 
opinion  of  the  present  authoress,  that  in  such  cha- 
racters often  lie  concealed  the  elements  of  the  highest 
rirtucs;  and  we  believe  that  the  way  in  which  Sara  is 


made  to  struggle  with  temptation,  and,  through  the 
power  of  love,  is  raised  into  pure  and  holy  serenity 
and  voluntary  self-denial,  is  not  more  ingenious  and 
beautiful  as  a  stroke  of  art,  than  it  is  true  to  actual 
nature.  Such  things  occur  around  us,  in  our  imme- 
diate vicinity,  and  we  know  them  not.  The  greatest 
tragedies,  as  Balzac  asserts,  are  enacted  in  quiet 
monotonous  households.  The  struggle  goes  on  within 
the  heart,  and  the  catastrophe  takes  place  there,  and 
one  dreams  not  of  what  the  other  endures.  In  some 
cases,  the  secret  of  one  individual  in  a  family  is 
known  to  another,  as  in  that  of  the  two  sisters  in  the 
tale  before  us,  and  a  sort  of  rivaby  in  generosity  and 
self-sacrifice  springs  up,  unknown  to  each  other, 
and  utterly  unsuspected  by  the  rest  of  the  household. 
The  way  in  which  Sara's  envious  spirit  is  gradually 
subdued,  and  her  religious  resignation  to  the  loss  of 
all  hope,  nay,  all  desire  of  winning  Claude  Hastings' 
love,  is  very  affecting. 

She  had  reason  to  hope  that  he,  the  only  person  for 
whom  she  felt  love  and  admiration,  and  who  under- 
stood her  better  nature,  would  have  given  his  love  to 
her ;  but  no,  this  gift  is  also  for  the  favoured  Mar- 
garet ;  and,  as  if  to  try  Sara  to  the  utmost,  Margaret 
loves  Claude,  and  it  is  only  by  Sara's  means  that  she 
can  be  freed  from  her  tacit  engagement  to  his  friend, 
and  Claude  can  be  made  to  understand  that  he  is  the 
real  object  of  her  affection.  Sara  completes  the  vic- 
tory over  herself,  and  brings  about  the  union  of 
Claude  Hastings  and  Margaret,  and  thus  the  tale 
closes. 

The  character  of  Claude's  old  maiden  aunt  is  very 
well  drawn,  but  in  general  the  subordinate  personages 
are  not  good.  The  spirit  of  Christian  love  and  faith 
pervades  these  tales,  but  they  are  a  shade  too  grave, 
perhaps,  in  their  view  of  life  and  its  discipline ;  still, 
they  are  far  from  being  morose  or  maudUn ;  and  we 
recommend  them  to  our  readers  with  a  certainty  that 
they  will  find  as  much  pleasure  as  profit  from  their 
perusal.  They  are  as  beautiful  and  as  interesting  as 
the  "  Two  Old  Men's  Tales,"  and  contain  sounder  and 
more  practical  religious  views.  The  sooner  Lady 
Emily  Ponsonby  appears  in  the  field  again,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  people  who  love  plain  unvarnished 
tales,  which  touch  the  heart  and  strengthen  the  sense 
of  duty. 


THE  TENANT  Of  WILDFELL  HALL.' 

Sevekal  novels  have  lately  appeared  before  the 
public,  purporting  to  be  written  by  three  brothers, 
Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell.  Of  these  works,  Jane 
Eyre,  by  Currer  Bell,  is  the  best  known,  and  deserv- 
edly the  most  popular.  We  say  deservedly,  for  though 
it  has  great  faults,  it  has  still  greater  merits.  Such  is 
by  no  means  the  case  with  the  work  now  before  us ; 
indeed,  so  revolting  are  many  of  the  scenes,  so  coarse 
and  disgusting  the  language  put  into  the  mouths  of 
some  of  the  characters,  that  the  reviewer  to  whom  we 

(1 )  "  Tht  Tenant  of  WUdfeU  HaU."    By  Acton  BeU.  Newby.  1848. 
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entrusted  it  returned  it  to  us,  saying  it  was  unfit  to 
be  noticed  in  the  pages  of  Shabfe  ;  and  we  are  so 
far  of  the  same  opinion,  that  our  object  in  the  present 
paper  is  to  warn  our  readers,  and  more  especially 
our  lady-readers,  against  being  induced  to  peruse  it, 
either  by  the  powerful  interest  of  the  story,  or  the 
talent  with  which  it  is  written.  Did  we  think  less 
highly  of  it  in  these  particulars,  we  should  have  left 
the  book  to  its  fate,  and  allowed  it  quietly  to  sink  into 
the  insigniflcance  to  which  the  good  taste  of  the 
reading  public  speedily  condemns  works  disfigured  by 
the  class  of  faults  we  have  alluded  to;  but,  like 
th^  fatal  melody  of  the  Syren's  song,  its  very  perfec- 
tions render  it  more  dangerous,  and  therefore  more 
carefully  to  be  avoided.  Yet  we  consider  the  evils 
which  render  the  work  unfit  for  perusal  (for  we  go 
that  length  in  regard  to  it,)  to  arise  from  a  perverted 
taste  and  an  absence  of  mental  refinement  in  the 
writer,  together  with  a  total  ignorance  of  the  usages 
of  good  society,  rather  than  from  any  systematic  design 
of  opposing  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality.  So  far 
from  any  such  intention  being  apparent,  the  moral  of 
the  tale  is  excellent,  and  the  author  we  should  imagine 
a  religious  character,  though  he  (for,  despite  reports 
to  the  contrary,  we  wiH  not  believe  any  woman  could 
have  written  such  a  work,)  holds  one  doctrine,  to  which 
we  shall  more  particularly  allude  hereafter,  for  which 
we  fear  he  can  find  no  sufficient  authority  in  Scripture. 

As  we  are  unable  to  support  our  strictures  by  addu- 
cing extracts,  (for  we  must  not  fall  into  a  faidt  some- 
what too  common  with  reviewers,  and,  by  polluting  our 
pages  with  coarse  quotations,  commit  the  veiy  sin  we 
are  inveighing  against,)  we  will  proceed  to  give  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  story,  and  leave  our  readers  to  judge 
whether  scenes  such  as  we  shall  glance  at,  where  each 
revolting  detail  is  dwelt  on  with  painful  minuteness,  each 
brutal  or  profane  expression  chronicled  with  hateful 
accuracy,  can  be  fit  subject  matter  for  the  pages  of  a 
work  of  fiction,  a  popular  novel  to  be  obtruded  by 
every  circulating  library-keeper  upon  the  notice  of  our 
sisters,  wives,  and  daughters. 

The  tale  is  told  in  the  first  person,  the  auto- 
biographer  being  Gilbert  Markham,  a  young  gentle- 
man farmer,  possessing  certain  broad  acres  in  one 
of  the  northern  counties,  and  a  very  good  opinion 
of  himself,  which  we  arc  bound  to  confess  his  subse- 
quent conduct  in  great  measure  justifies.  This  youth 
having  been  accustomed  (on  the  strength  of  good 
looks  and  well  stored  bams,)  to  regard  himself  as 
irresistible,  or  thereabouts,  is  equally  astonished  and 
piqued  by  the  cool  indifference,  not  to  say  contempt, 
with  which  his  attempts  at  doing  the  amiable  are  re- 
ceived by  a  young  widow,  (for  such  rumour  proclaims 
her),  who  with  her  son,  a  child  of  four  years  old,  has 
lately  become  the  tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall,  a  deserted 
manor-house  in  the  vicinity.  Determining  to  convince 
the  fair  widow  of  her  mistake  in  overlooldng  his  many 
perfections,  he  wins  the  child's  heart  by  the  present 
of  a  setter  puppy,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  little 
ally,  breaks  down  the  barrier  of  reserve  behmd  which 
the  mysterious  lady  had   entrenched   herself,   and 


succeeds  in  gaining  her  friendship.  This  friendship  on 
the  gentleman's  part  soon  ripens  into  a  warmer  sen- 
timent, and  the  lady,  though  she  strictly  prohibits  any 
approach  towards  love-making,  is  unable  to  hide  the 
pleasure  she  takes  in  his  society.  Matters  remain  on 
this  footing  until  a  rumour  derogatory  to  the  fair  fame 
of  his  inamorata  reaches  Gilbert  Markham's  ears,  who, 
seeking  an  exphinatory  interview  with  the  aspersed 
Helen,  unfortunately  for  his  peace  of  mind,  discovers 
her  admiring  the  moon,  with  her  waist  encircled  by 
the  arm  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  youthful  owner  of 
Wildfell  Hall.  For  this  polite  attention  Mr.  Lawrence 
(who  of  course  turns  out  to  bo  Helen's  brother)  is 
rewarded  by  a  broken  head,  which  the  hot-tempered 
borderer  bestows  upon  him,  without  giving  him  time 
for  either  explanation  or  defence.  Having  in  some 
degree  relieved  hisfedings  by  this  judicious  proceeding, 
he  has  just  enough  common  sense  left  to  afford  Helen 
an  opportunity  of  clearing  herself,  which  she  does  by 
placing  in  his  hands  her  private  journal,  the  history  of 
ner  lite. 

Up  to  this  point,  which  embraces  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  first  volume,  there  is  little  to  find 
faidt  with,  much  to  praise.  The  character  of  Gilbert 
is  cleverly  drawn,  original,  yet  perfectly  true  to  nature; 
that  of  Helen,  interesting  in  the  extreme  ;  and  the 
scenes  between  them,  though  occasionally  too  warmly 
coloured,  life-like  and  engrossing,  while  the  description 
of  village  society  is  sufficiently  amusing  to  afford  relief 
to  the  more  serious  business  of  the  noveL  With  the 
commencement  of  the  journal,  however,  the  faults  we 
have  already  alluded  to  begin  to  develope  themselves. 

Fascinated  by  dazzling  qualities,  and  an  unusually 
handsome  exterior,  Helen,  a  headstrong  girl  of  eighteen, 
bestows  her  heart  and  hand  on  an  unprincipled  pro- 
fligate, ignoring  with  the  blind  wilfulness  of  first  love 
his  evil  propensities,  or,  where  her  good  sense  forbids 
her  doing  so  entirely,  trusting  to  her  influence  to 
eradicate  them.  The  sequel  is  easily  foreseen.  Throwing 
off  the  slight  restraint  which  his  evanescent  passion 
for  Helen  had  placed  him  under,  Mr.  Huntingdon 
speedily  resumes  his  dissipated  habits ;  his  absences 
from  home  become  more  and  more  protracted,  the 
scenes  on  his  return  each  time  less  endurable,  till  at 
length,  losing  all  sense  of  decency  and  proper 
feeling,  he  fiUs  his  house  with  his  profligate  associates, 
and  carries  on  a  liason  with  a  married  woman,  beneath 
the  roof  which  shelters  his  outraged  wife.  When  we 
add,  that  the  scenes  which  occur  after  the  drinking 
bouts  of  these  choice  spirits  are  described  with  a  dis- 
gustingly truthful  minuteness,  which  shows  the  writer 
to  be  only  too  well  acquainted  vrith  the  revolting  details 
of  such  evil  revelry,  we  think  we  need  scarcely  produce 
further  proof  of  the  unreadableness  of  these  volumes. 

Let  us  turn  from  this  hateful  part  of  the  subject  to 
the  character  of  Helen.  The  noble  fortitude  with 
which  she  endures  the  lot  her  self-willed  rashness  has 
brought  upon  her;  the  long  suffering  affection,  inducing 
her  to  hope  against  hope,  as  she  tries  in  vain  to  reclaim 
her  worthless  husband;  the  brutal  insults  to  which  she 
is  exposed  while  pursuing  her  labour  of  love ;  the  bit- 
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ternew  of  toul  with  which  she  perooives  all  her  efforts 
to  be  unavailing,  and  the  oonviction  of  the  hopeless  de< 
pra>it7  of  the  man  she  loves  is  forced  upon  her;  the 
way  in  which  (that  love  being  at  length  extinguished, 
and  its  place  supplied  by  a  mixed  feeling  of  con- 
tempt and  dislike,)  she  still  remains  with  him  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  are  aU  beautifully  delineated,  and,  de- 
spite of  ourselves,  compel  our  admiration. 

The  bright  spot  amidst  all  the  clouds  of  unhappiness 
which  have  hitherto  gathered  round  the  devoted  wife, 
has  been  her  child ;  but  Mr.  Huntingdon  at  length  con- 
trives to  poison  even  this  source  of  comfort,  and  in  so 
doing,  adds  the  one  drop  which  causes  the  cup  to  over* 
flow.  He  and  his  boon  companions  determine  to  have 
the  little  Arthur  brought  into  the  dining-room  every 
day  after  dinner,  where  he  is  taught  to  drink  and  swear 
liJke  a  man ;  "  to  see  such  things  done  with  the 
roguish  naivete  of  that  pretty  little  child,  and  to  hear 
auoh  things  spoken  by  that  small,  infantine  voice, 
being  peculiarly  piquant  and  irresistibly  droll  to  tliem." 

To  save  her  child  from  such  training  as  this,  Helen 
determines  on  a  step  to  which  her  own  wrongs  would 
never  have  driven  her,  namely,  flight.  With  this  intent, 
during  her  husband's  absence  she  takes  her  brother 
into  her  confidence,  obtains  his  consent  to  the  measure, 
and  the  loan  of  the  old  manor-house  of  Wildfcll  Hall ; 
but  waits  to  put  her  plan  into  execution  till  Mr. 
Huntingdon's  return:  should  he  still  continue  his  evil 
practices,  her  determination  to  escape  with  the  child 
is  fixed.  All  doubt  on  this  point  is  set  at  rest  by  his 
arrival,  and  subsequent  introduction  of  a  mistress, 
under  the  convenient  pretext  of  a  governess  for  little 
Arthur.  Accordingly  Helen,  her  child,  and  a  faithful 
old  servant,  leave  Grass  Dale  under  cover  of  darkness, 
meet  the  mail,  and  travel  day  and  night  tiU  they 
reach  the  shelter  of  Wildfcll  Hall.  Here  the  journal 
ends.  The  rest  of  the  tale  is  soon  told.  Mr.  Hun- 
tingdon receives  a  severe  internal  injury  from  a  fall 
from  hb  horse;  Helen  returns  to  nurse  him;  he 
partially  recovers,  but,  despite  her  precautions,  ob- 
taining possession  of  a  bottle  of  port  wine  he  drinks 
it ;  inflammation  takes  place,  mortification  ensues,  and 
he  dies  miserably  in  the  arms  of  the  wife  whose  ex- 
istence he  has  embittered.  Gilbert  Markham  waits 
patiently  till  the  lapse  of  some  two  or  three  years 
shall  have  satisfied  the  most  rabid  sticklers  for  pro- 
priety, when  his  fidelity  is  rewarded  by  the  hand  of 
the  fair  Helen,  (now  a  bonajid^.  widow,)  together  with 
a  large  fortune  very  obligingly  left  her  by  an  opident 
uncle. 

The  death  of  the  profligate  Huntingdon,  the  gay, 
the  courted,  the  man  of  pleasure — oh,  what  a  bitter 
mockery  the  name  appears  at  such  a  time ! — is  one  of 
the  most  powerfully  drawn  scenes  of  the  whole  work. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Helen's  to  her 
brother,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  nervous,  forcible  style 
in  which  the  book  is  written,  while  it  affords  only  too 
true  a  picture  of  the  awful  lesson  to  be  derived  from 
the  death-bed  of  the  wicked. 

The  sufferer  was  fiut  approaching  dissolution : 
dragged  almost  to  the  verge  of  that  awful  chasm  he 


trembled  to  contemplate,  from  which  no  agony  of  pravera 
or  tears  could  save  him.  Nothing  could  comfort  him 
now.  Hattersley's  (a  reformed  boon  oompanion)  rough 
attempts  at  consolation  were  utterly  in  vain.  The  world 
was  nothing  to  him ;  life  and  all  its  interests,  its  petty 
cares  and  transient  pleasures,  were  a  cruel  mockeiy. 
To  talk  of  the  past  was  to  torture  him  with  vain  remorM ; 
to  refer  to  the  future  was  to  increase  his  anguish  ;  and 
yet,  to  be  silent  was  to  leave  him  a  prey  to  his  own 
regrets  and  apprehensions.  Often  he  dwelt  with  shod- 
dering  minutenew  on  the  fate  of  his  periahing  clay,  the 
slow,  piecemeal  dissolution  already  invading  his  frame ; 
the  shroud,  the  coffin,  the  dark,  lonely  grave,  and  all 
the  horrors  of  corruption. 

"  If  I  try,"  said  his  afflicted  wife,  *'  to  divert  him 
from  these  things,  to  raise  his  thoughts  to  higher 
themes,  it  is  no  better. 

" '  Worse  and  worse  ! '  he  groans.  *  If  there  really  be 
IKe  beyond  the  tomh,  and  judgment  after  death,  how 
can/ face  itr 

'*  I  cannot  do  him  any  good ;  he  will  neither  be  en« 
lightened,  nor  roused,  nor  comforted  by  anything  I  say ; 
and  yet  be  clings  to  me  with  unrelenting  pertinacity. 
With  a  kind  of  childish  desperation,  as  if  /  could  save 
him  from  the  fate  he  dreads,  he  keeps  me  night  and 
day  beside  him  ; — he  is  holding  my  left  hand  now, 
while  I  write ;  he  has  held  it  thus  for  hours;  sometimes 
quietly,  with  his  pale  face  upturned  to  mine ;  sometimes 
clutching  my  arm  with  violence,  the  bie  drops  starting 
from  his  forehead  at  the  thought  of  what  he  sees,  or 
thinks  he  sees,  before  him.  If  I  withdraw  my  hand  for 
a  moment  it  distresses  him. 

"  *  Stay  with  me,  Helen ; '  he  says, '  let  me  hold  you  so ; 
it  seems  as  if  harm  could  not  reach  me  while  you  are 
here.  But  death  will  come — it  is  coming  now,  fast, 
fast !  and  oh,  if  I  coidd  believe  there  was  nothing  after ! ' 

'* '  Don't  try  to  believe  it,  Arthur ;  there  is  joy  and 
glory  after,  if  you  will  but  try  to  reach  it.' 

" '  What,  for  wi«  /"  he  said,  with  something  like  a  laugh, 
'  are  we  not  to  be  judged  according  to  the  deeds  done 
in  the  body  ]  Where's  the  use  of  a  probationary  ex- 
istence, if  a  man  may  spend  it  as  he  pleases,  just  contrary 
to  God's  decrees,  and  then  go  to  heaven  with  the  best, — 
if  the  vilest  sinner  may  win  the  reward  of  the  holiest 
saint  by  merely  saying,  "  I  repent  1  *' ' 

"  *  But  if  you  sincerely  repent' 

"  '  I  can't  repent ;  I  only  fear.* 

** '  You  only  regret  the  past  for  its  consequences  to 
yourself]' 

"'Just  so— except  that  I  am  sorry  to  have  wronged 
you,  Nell,  because  you're  so  good  to  me.* 

"  *  Think  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  you  cannot  but 
be  grieved  to  have  oiFended  Him.' 

*' '  What  i>  God  ]  I  cannot  see  him  or  hear  him. 
God  is  only  an  idea.' 

'' '  God  is  infinite  wisdom,  and  power,  and  goodness, 
and  love ;  but  if  this  idea  is  too  vast  for  your  human 
facultie8,-^if  your  mind  loses  itself  in  its  overwhelm- 
ing infinitude,  fix  it  on  Him  who  condescended  to  take 
our  nature  upon  Him,  who  was  raised  to  heaven  even  in 
his  glorified  human  body,  in  whom  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  shines.' 

"  But  he  only  shook  his  head  and  sighed ;  then,  in 
another  paroxysm  of  shuddering  horror,  he  tightened 
his  grasp  on  my  hand  and  arm,  and  groaning  and 
lamenting  still,  clung  to  me  with  that  wild  desperate 
earnestness  so  harrowing  to  my  soul,  because  I  know  I 
cannot  help  him.  I  did  my  best  to  soothe  and  comfort 
him. 

"  *  Death  is  so  terrible,'  he  cried ;  *  I  cannot  bear  it ! 
You  don't  know,  Ilelen,  you  can't  imagine  what  it  is, 
because  you  haven't  it  before  you ;  and  when  I  am  buried, 
you'll  return  to  your  old  ways,  and  be  as  happy  as 
ever,  and  all  the  world  will  go  on  just  as  busy  and  merry 

as  if  I  had  never  been,  while  I '  he  burst  into 

tears. 
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" '  You  needn't  let  that  distress  yon/  I  said, '  we  shall 
all  follow  yon  soon  enough.' 

" '  I  wish  to  God  I  could  take  you  with  me  now  ;*  he 
exclaimed,  'you  should  plead  for  me.' 

" '  No  man  can  deliver  his  brother,  nor  make  agree- 
ment unto  God  for  him/ 1  replied, '  it  cost  more  to  redeem 
their  souls;  it  cost  the  blood  of  an  incarnate  God, 
perfect  and  sinless  in  himself,  to  redeem  us  from  the 
bondage  of  the  evil  one;  let  Him  plead  for  you.' 

"  But  I  seem  to  speak  in  vain.  He  does  not  now,  as 
formerly,  laugh  these  blessed  truths  to  scorn ;  but  still 
he  cannot  trust,  or  will  not  comprehend  them.  He 
cannot  linger  long;  he  suffers  dreadfully,  and  so  do 
those  that  wait  upon  him.  But  I  will  not  harass  you 
with  further  details.  I  have  sud  enough,  I  thii^,  to 
convince  you  that  I  did  well  to  go  to  him." 

The  only  thing  which  in  the  slightest  degree  affords 
Helen  coDJSolation  under  these  harrowing  circum- 
stances, is  her  belief  (which,  from  the  way  in  which  it 
is  mentioned,  we  cannot  but  conclude  to  be  that  of  the 
writer  also,)  in  the  doctrine  of  universal  final  salvation 
— the  wicked  are  to  pass  through  purifying  penal  fires, 
but  all  are  to  be  saved  at  last.  The  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  such  a  belief  most  be  apparent  to  any  one 
who  gives  the  subject  a  moment's  consideration ;  and 
it  becomes  scarcely  necessary,  in  order  to  convince 
our  readers  of  the  madness  of  trusting  to  such  a  forced 
distortion  of  tlie  Divine  attribute  of  mercy,  to  add 
that  this  doctrine  is  alike  repugnant  to  Scripture, 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Anglican  Church. 

One  word  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  novel.  At 
the  first  glance  we  should  say,  none  but  a  man  could 
have  known  so  intimately  each  vile,  dark  fold  of  the 
civilized  brute's  corrupted  nature;  none  but  a  man 
could  make  so  daring  an  exhibition  as  this  book 
presents  to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  no  man,  we 
should  imagine,  would  have  written  a  work  in  which 
aU  the  women,  even  the  worst,  are  so  far  superior 
in  every  quality,  moral  and  intellectual,  to  all  the 
men ;  no  man  would  have  made  his  sex  appear  at 
once  coarse,  brutal,  and  contemptibly  weak,  at  once 
disgusting  and  ridiculous.  There  are,  besides,  a 
thousand  trifles  which  indicate  a  woman's  mind,  and 
several  more  important  things  which  show  a  woman's 
peculiar  virtues.  StiU  there  is  a  bold  coarseness,  a 
reckless  freedom  of  language,  and  an  apparent  fa- 
miliarity with  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  worst 
style  of  fast  men,  in  their  worst  momenls,  which 
would  induce  us  to  believe  it  impossible  that  a  woman 
could  have  written  it.  A  possible  solution  of  the 
enigma  is,  that  it  may  be  the  production  of  an  author- 
ess assisted  by  her  husband,  or  some  other  maie  friend : 
if  this  be  not  the  case,  we  would  rather  decide  on  the 
whole,  that  it  is  a  man's  writing. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  work,  we  cannot  but  express 
our  deep  regret  that  a  book  in  many  respects  eminent- 
ly calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of  religion  and 
right  feeling,  the  moral  of  which  is  unimpeachable 
and  most  powerfully  wrought  out,  should  be  rendered 
unfit  for  the  perusal  of  the  veiy  class  of  persons  to 
whom  it  would  be  most  useful,  (namely,  imaginative 
girls  likely  to  risk  their  happiness  on  the  forlorn  hope 


of  marrying  and  reforming  a  captivating  rake,)  owing 
to  the  profane  expressions,  inconceivably  coarse  lan- 
guage, and  revoltiug  scenes  and  descriptions  by  which 
its  pages  are  disfigiu^d. 


MIRABEAU;  A  LIFE  HISTORY.* 
The  present  is  a  work  the  want  of  which  has  long 
been  felt.  We  have,  during  many  years,  looked  for  a 
complete  life  of  Mirabean ;  and  considering  the  many 
extraordinaiy  vicissitudes  which  marked  the  career 
of  that  able  politician,  it  is  a  circumstance  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  task  was  not  entered  upon 
before.  The  author  of  the  present  volumes  will  be 
thanked  for  the  pains  he  has  evidently  been  at,  for 
the  hibour  he  has  bestowed  on  his  work,  for  the 
numberless  interesting  and  curious  details  he  has 
presented  to  the  public.  This  Life  History  of  Mira- 
bean has  many  claims  upon  our  attention.  The 
author  is  undoubtedly  a  man  possessed  of  talent, 
ingenuity,  and  perseverance;  gifted  with  much  shrewd- 
ness, and  an  extraordinaiy  command  over  langua(»e ; 
but  his  work  is  defaced  by  many  faults.  It  is  written 
in  a  style  too  theatrical  to  please,  too  light  and  trivial 
to  be  quoted  as  an  authority.  The  writer  is  too  con- 
fident in  his  own  power,  so  that  he  is  often  betrayed 
into  the  use  of  words,  sentences,  whole  paragraphs, 
totally  out  of  place — blemishes  on  an  otherwise  valuable 
production.  He  trifles  with  his  subject.  In  perusing 
a  book,  professedly  the  life  of  a  man  whose  political 
career  was  one  of  the  most  stormy  on  record,  whose 
works  have  been  handed  down  to  us  among  the  archives 
of  genius,  whose  character  forms  at  once  the  admira- 
tion and  the  odium  of  posterity, — in  perusing  such  a 
work,  we  say,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  distracted  from 
the  subject  by  affected  chapter-heads  and  a  ridiculous 
play  upon  words — to  be  compelled  to  smile  at  follies 
too  meaningless  to  be  regarded  otherwise  than  with 
contempt ;  inflated  displays  of  language,  gaudy  meta- 
phors, and  laboured  tropes  and  figures.  The  present 
Life  will  go  some  way  towards  throwing  light  upon 
Mirabcau  aiid  his  times;  it  will  lay  open  before 
the  public  many  curious  and  almost  forgotten  pages 
of  the  past;  but  a  book  written  so  much  in  the 
style  of  popular  fiction,  with  so  much  clap-trap  in 
its  language,  can  never  be  invested  with  dignity  and 
importance.  It  may,  and  we  venture  to  assert  will, 
be  read  extensively  while  it  lives ;  but  it  is  not  (he 
Life  of  Mirabcau  that  will  go  down  to  posterity. 

But  our  readers  will,  doubtless,  rather  thank  us  for 
a  brief  sketch  of  Mirabeau's  life,  as  it  is  told  in  the 
volumes  before  us,  than  for  a  critical  notice  of  those 
volumes.  From  the  few  brief  details  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  confine  ourselves  to,  it  will  easily  be  per- 
ceived what  a  fertile  field  for  speculation  is  laid  open 
before  us,  while  reading  the  life  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  whose  abilities  caused  him  to  be  dreaded  while 
he  lived,  but  earned  him  an  undying  reputation  after 


(1)  Mirabeau ;  a  Life  Hiatory.    2  vols.  8to.  ;  pp.  640.    London : 
Smith,  Elder,  ft  Co.    1848. 
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death;  whose  mind  was  capable  of  expressing  the  most 
noble  sentiments,  while  his  disposition  led  him  to 
commit  actions  of  which  his.  biographers  are  ashamed. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1744,  Gabriel  Honore  de 
Requetti,  Count  of  Mirabeau,  was  bom  at  Bignon: 
"He  had,  at  the  moment  of  his  birth,"  says  our 
author,  "an  immense  head  almost  amoimting  to  a 
deformity,  a  twisted  foot,  two  molar  teeth  were  cut, 
and  his  tongue  was  tied  by  the  franvm.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  the  greatest  of  modem  orators  should 
have  been  bom  tongue-tied." 

As  the  child  grew,  its  ugliness  became  more  and 
more  striking.  At  three  years  old  the  small-pox  so 
disfigured  its  face  with  seams,  pits,  and  furrows,  that 
his  father,  in  describing  him  to  his  uncle,  made  use  of 
the  expression,  "  Your  nephew  is  as  ugly  as  the  very 
devil." 

Perhaps  liis  ill-favoured  face  formed  one  of  the 
elder  Mirabeau's  reasons  for  disliking  his  son.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that  scarcely  had 
the  child  emerged  from  the  cradle  when  he  became 
the  subject  of  his  father*s  odium  and  dislike.  He  was 
provided,  however,  with  an  excellent  tutor,  and  his 
education  was  forwarded  by  every  possible  means. 
He  did  not  progress  steadily ;  he  learned  by  fits  and 
starts :  now  his  dullness  almost  threw  his  master  into 
despair,  and  now  a  brilliant  quickness  of  perception 
banished  every  fear  on  his  account.  But  with  his 
years  his  father's  dislike  took  a  deeper  root.  There 
are  many  strange  passions  in  the  human  heart,  but 
there  is  not  a  picture  from  which  the  mind  revolts 
with  more  horror,  than  that  of  a  father  pursuing  his 
son  with  all  the  rigour  of  an  unrelenting  enemy,  load- 
ing him  with  abuse  and  insult,  depriving  him  of  li- 
berty, thwartmg  his  projects,  cmshing  his  hopes, — 
treating  him,  in  a  word,  with  all  the  harsh,  bitter 
cmelty  that  hatred  can  inspire. 

So  did  Mirabeau  the  elder  treat  his  son,  who,  bad 
man  as  he  was,  did  not  visit  upon  his  parent  the  reta- 
liation he  might  have  expected ;  yet  in  spite  of  himself 
seems  to  have  been  moved  by  a  fccUng  of  dread, 
inspired  by  his  father's  conduct.  His  dedication  of 
the  Monarchie  FrussienM^  is  an  example  of  this.  He 
says  he  dared  not  ask  his  father's  permission  lest  he 
should  refuse  it. 

Every  little  fault  was  treated  as  a  crime  and  pun- 
ished with  severity,  until  at  ten  years  old  the  child 
was  brought  to  the  door  of  death  by  a  violent  fever. 
Eear  lest  the  succession  should  pass  into  other  hands 
caused  the  father  to  relax  a  little  in  his  severity;  until 
tbe  recovery  of  his  son  dispelled  these  alarms.  AVhcn  the 
boy  was  restored  to  health,  every  spark  of  love  appeared 
to  be  extinguished  in  his  father's  mind.  Family  dissen- 
sions added  to  the  flame.  Injury  on  injury  was  inflicted 
and  sustained,  until  young  Mirabeau  was  driven  forth 

(I )  Dtf  /a  UowtrekU  Prusiienne  sow  Frederic  le  Grand.  Par  le 
Comte  de  Mirabeau,  1788. 

"  Mbn  Pftie, 
"  Je  n'ai  pas  ot6  tous  demander  la  permUsion  de  publier  ce 
livre  SOU!  tos  auspices,  car  si  tous  me  I'eussiez  refus^e  vous 
m'auriez  fklt  une  peine  profonde." 


from  his  father's  house  to  join  the  army  as  a  kind  of 
attachi.  Some  time  after  he  had  a  commission  pro- 
cured him.  His  impmdence  led  him  into  two  mis- 
fortunes :  he  gambled  and  lost;  he  fell  in  love,  and 
was  successful  in  detaching  a  young  girl's  heart  from 
his  superior  officer,  who,  to  avenge  himself,  drew  a 
most  gross  and  offensive  caricature  of  the  sub-lieu- 
tenant, and  circulated  it  through  the  regiment.  This 
he  could  not  brook.  He  left  his  duty  and  fled  to 
Paris,  where  he  placed  himself  under  the  protection 
of  the  Due  de  ■",  and  complained  of  the  ill- 

treatment  he  had  been  subjected  ^o.  As  a  punish- 
ment for  deserting  his  regiment,  he  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  a  short  confinement. 

When  his  period  of  tribidation  had  elapsed,  there 
appeared  for  him  some  prospect  of  peace ;  but  his 
bitter  rival  in  the  array.  Colonel  Lambert,  found 
means  more  deeply  to  poison  the  heart  of  Mirabeau's 
father.  This  weak  and  wicked  man  needed  but  few 
solicitations.  The  colonel's  influence,  joined  with  that 
of  Madame  de  Pailly,  than  whom  no  more  detestable 
personage  is  mentioned  in  the  book,  at  length  so 
completely  guided  the  conduct  of  Count  Mirabeau, 
that,  forgetting  the  ties  of  kindred  and  natural  affec- 
tion, he  procured  a  letire  de  cachet,  by  virtue  of 
which  liis  son  was  detained  a  prisoner  at  the  Isle  of 
-RU. 

But  the  native  ability  of  his  mind  smoothed  down 
this  obstacle  to  his  happiness.  By  the  suavity  of  his 
manners,  his  kind  language,  his  gentleness,  he  so  com- 
pletely won  the  hearts  of  all  around  him,  that  the 
govemor  of  his  prison-place  wrote  most  earnest  letters 
to  the  father  of  the  unhappy  young  man,  entreating 
him  to  withdraw  his  letire  de  cachet.  Prom  motives 
of  interest,  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend, 
since  the  govemor  was  a  man  of  high  repute,  possessed 
of  much  influence,  these  solicitations  had  in  time  the 
desired  effect,  and  Mirabeau,  once  more  free,  resumed 
his  commission  in  the  army,  only  in  a  different  regi- 
ment. But  his  peace  was  short-lived :  scarcely  had  he 
arrived  at  RochcUe  than  he  had  the  misfortime  to 
embroil  himself  in.  a  quarrel  with  an  officer.  He 
wounded  his  aggressor  severely.  Some  time  after, 
the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  impelled  by  feelings  of 
self-interest,  (for  he  was  in  want  of  some  one  to  aid 
him  in  an  affair  of  business,)  decided  on  sending  for 
his  son  to  Aigueperse,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  supreme 
felicity  of  beholding  and  admiring  the  parental  phy- 
siognomy. We  find  him  here  employed,  as  is  de- 
scribed in  the  follo^ving  extract : — 

"  A  dearth  fell  upon  the  land,  and  the  peasants  of 
Limousin  were  starving ;  and  might  have  starved, 
perchance,  had  not  a  man  like  he  been  upon  the  spot. 
Even  the  marquis  was  forced  to  admire  his  son's  energy, 
genius,  and  beneficent  activity.  He  persuaded  the  Mar- 
quis to  buy  a  supply  of  rice,  and  also  to  give  employment 
to  the  unfortunate  people ;  and,  having  received  permig- 
sion  to  do  so,  put  his  plans  into  action ;  he  worked  with 
the  people,  talked  to  them,  cheered  them,  and  partook 
of  the  same  food.  So  that  wherever  Mirabeau  appeared, 
faint  hearts  received  fresh  courage  and  the  sorrowful 
grew  glad.  Not  alone  to  mere  acto  of  charity  were  his 
energies  directed.    The  marquis  had  contemplated  esta- 
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bliahing  a  court  of  arbitration,  wherein  all  aoarreU 
should  be.  adjusted,  free  of  charge ;  this  he  had  given 
up  IB  impossible ;  but  the  design  coming  across  Mira> 
bean,  he  at  onoe  saw  its  feuibility,  set  himself  ener- 
getically to  the  task,  and  established  the  eourt  suooesa- 
fuUy  in  a  little  time,  tojthe  surprise  of  the  marquis,  who 
cried,  half-wonderingly,  halfjealously, '  He  is  the  demon 
of  the  impossible  !*  meaning  thereby,  that  in  his  dic- 
tionary that  word  was  not  inserted." 

During  the  period  of  his  residence  at  Aiguep^rse, 
Mirabeau's  father  and  mother  entered  upon  that 
great  law-quarrel  which  lasted  for  fifteen  years.  A 
wealthy  relative  died,  and  left  her  enormous  property 
between  the  wif&  and  husband.  The  Marchioness 
of  Mirabeau,  who  had  long  lived  at  bitterness  with 
her  consort,  demanded  separation  of  body  and  divi- 
sion of  property.  "  Of  body,  with  pleasure,"  replied 
the  marquis,  "  but  not  of  property,  seeing  it  was 
for  that  I  married  you."  In  remarking  on  this,  our 
author  makes  the  following  observation,  which  we  shall 
not  criticise :  "  It  is  not  deemed  customary,  or  even 
proper,  for  a  child  to  castigate  his  parents ;  yet  had 
our  Mirabeau  seen  good  to  whip  these  same  brawling 
parents  of  his,  the  crime  had  certainly  not  been  un- 
pardonable." 

Mirabeau  now  went  with  his  father  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  recognised  and  received  with  favour  by  several 
distinguished  personages.  His  talents  had  already 
begun  to  make  themselves  a  road  in  the  world,  and 
the  sunshine  of  parental  favour  at  length  burst  upon 
him ;  but  clouds  were  near,  and  they  soon  obscured 
the  brightness  of  a  few  months.  Madame  de  Pailly 
saw  that  he  gained  ground  with  his  father,  and  re- 
solved to  push  him  off.  An  intricate  and  dangerous 
business  matter  caused  the  marquis  much  anxiety. 
Young  Mirabeau  was  sent  to  settle  it,  or  rather  to 
attempt  its  settlement.  He  went,  performed  all,  even 
more  than  was  necessary. 

During  his  absence  his  father's  mind  was  tampered 
with ;  doubts  and  suspicions  were  artfully  insinuated 
into  his  breast;  his  shortlived  affection  withered. 
Indifference  followed,  and  was  succeeded  by  dislike. 
Quarrels  ensued,  and  Mirabeau  once  more  abandoned 
his  parent's  house.  But  his  absence  this  time  was 
short.  He  returned,  and  was  pressed  by  the  marquis 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Marignane. 
After  two  or  three  attempts  he  won  her  heart ;  they 
were  married,  her  dower  being  poverty,  and  his  in- 
come scarcely  adequate  to  the  support  of  respecta- 
bility. 

Reckless  expenditure  and  prufuse  extravagance 
soon  plunged  the  newly-married  couple  into  difficulties 
and  embarrassments.  Mirabeau's  father  would  not 
assist  him,  but  in  the  end  resorted  to  the  means 
of  procuring  another  lettre  de  cachet,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  compelled  him  to  retire  from  his  ances- 
tral residence,  and  take  up  his  quarters  at  Manosque, 
an  insignificant  town  in  its  vicinity.  Another  mis- 
fortune followed:  the  Baron  of  Villeneuve  Moans 
grossly  insulted  his  younger  sister  in  a  public  pro- 
menade. Mirabeau  collared  the  offending  nobleman, 
and,  reckless  of  the  consequences,  severely  horse- 


whipped him.  The  act  was  seeni  reported  in*  high 
quarters,  and  on  the  20th  of  June,  1744,  he  was 
seized  by  the  myrmidons  of  the  kw,  and  cairied  in 
strict  custody  to  the  castle  of  If. 

The  commandant  of  this  place,  M.  DalU^,  was 
naturally  of  a  harsh,  unamiable  disposition,  and  had, 
moreover,  received  instructions  to  treat  his  prisoner 
with  the  utmost  severity.  But  Mirabeau,  after  a  few 
weeks  of  suffering,  won  upon  the  hard  man's  heart 
so  that  he  was  allowed  several  indulgences.  His 
brother  and  sister  softened  his  misery  by  their  condo- 
lences. We  find  him,  despite  bis  proud  and  stormy 
heart,  writing  a  letter  full  of  the  gentlest  sentiments. 

Several  petitions  were  addressed  to  his  father: 
one  written  by  the  commandant  himself,  praying 
for  the  release  of  the  unhappy  prisoner,  but  with- 
out  effect.  The  marquis,  in  whose  breast  there  was 
now  left  no  room  for  the  warm  impulses  of  affec- 
tion, only  replied  to  this  appeal  by  removing  his  son 
from  If  to  Joux,  and  reducing  Ids  allowance  from 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  fifty  pounds  per  annnm. 
Here  in  his  prison,  perched  on  a  snow-clothed  pin- 
nacle, he  for  some  time  abandoned  his  soid  to  despair; 
but  when  the  Count  of  Saint  Mauris  prevailed  on  him, 
by  granting  a  kind  of  half-liberty,  to  chronicle  his 
proceedings  at  Pontarlicr  on  the  occasion  of  Louis 
XVI.'s  coronation,  he  again  entered  into  the  world, 
and  among  others  sought  the  society  of  the  Marqnis 
of  Monnier. 

Here  is  our  author's  description  of  the  first  inter- 
view between  Mirabeau  and  Sophie,  the  beautiful 
young  wife  of  the  aged  Marquis  de  Monnier : — 

'*  One  can  well  imagine  the  first  interview.  When  the 
tall,  thick-set,  athletic  man,  with  his  shabby  garments 
(he  was  poor  and  in  debt),  and  with  his  immense  hqad 
and  ugly  features,  deep-pitted  and  scarred  with  small- 
pox defacings,  doubtless  the  marquis  would  look  at  him 
with  suspicion  through  his  spectacles,  and  the  fair  young 
Sophie  withdraw  from  him  with  anything  rather  than 
with  love.  But  when  the  lips  opened,  and  the  mouth 
poured  forth  the  riches  of  the  brain,  and*  in  deep,  lev, 
musical  bass  notes,  the  tale  of  his  persecutions,  of  hii 
faults,  of  his  strange  life,  of  his  strange  wild  ideas,  and 
strange  high  heaven-scaling  aspirations,— why,  then, 
with  the  old  man  suspicions  peerings  would  open  into 
an  admiring  gaze ;  then  to  the  midden  a  golden  aureole 
would  sport  lambently  around  him,  and  the  huge  rough- 
scanned  visage  (like  rude  mountain  scenery,  which,  when 
the  sun  is  overcast,  frovms  unlovely,  but  when  the  light 
outfloods  upon  it,  revealing  the  numerous  lights  and 
shades,  seems  fair  and  veiSant)  grow  strangely  beau- 
tiful— ^genius-ilium  ined. 

"  To  the  eloquent  prisoner— to  the  unmarried  married 
one,  it  was  soon  evident  that  love  was  bom  between 
them." 

Throughout  the  chapter  in  which  our  author  de- 
scribes the  progress  of  that  attachment  which  grew 
up  between  the  prisoner  of  Jonx  and  the  frail  Sophie, 
it  is  evident  that  he  regards  the  crime  in  no  very  bad 
light.  Artful  excuses  are  insinuated  into  language 
filled  with  glowing  epithets  and  lughly-wrought  meta- 
phorical expressions.  M.  de  Monnier,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  disturbed  by  any  suspicion 
of  the  fact  that  the  soft-maimered  Minbeau  was 
playing  him  false — ^was  supplanting  him  in  his  wife's 
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affection.  Bat  supplaatiiig  is  not  the  word  wUoh 
should  haye  been  u«ed :  no  love  ever  eusted  between 
this  pair. 

Nevertheleaa,  the  prisoner  on  parole  worked  not  so 
secretly  as  to  elude  the  yigiknce  of  M.  de  St.  Mauris. 
This  man  had  a  strong  motiye  for  injuring  Mirabeau. 
That  motive  was  revenge,  revenge  rendered  more  bitter, 
in  that  it  was  the  offspring  of  wounded  pride.  He 
himself,  old  and  weak  as  he  was,  had  endeavoured  to 
lead  astray  young  Sophie,  and  had  been  repulsed  with 
scorn  and  indignation.  To  gratify  his  hatred,  he  only 
waited  for  some  fair  opportunity :  this  soon  presented 
itself. 

"A  bale  for  Mirabeau  from  Nenfchatel  was  Inter- 
oepted,  and,  on  being  opened,  wu  found  to  contain  oer- 
taia  copifls  of  the  "  Eesay  of  Despotiun,"  which  had 
been  published  at  that  town.  At  the  same  time  a  pro- 
missory note  of  Mirabeau^B  came  to  light,  the  issuing  of 
which,  he  being  under  a  UUre  de  cachet,  was  illegal. 
Hiking  these  his  pretexts,  St.  Mauris  wrote  a  veiy 
furious  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Mirabeau,  and  shortly 
after,  receiving  instructions  ^m  him  to  secure  Mirabeau 
in  a  cell,  noi  unwholesome,  htU  well  barred  and  bolted, 
he  iBBueid  an  order  to  the  prisoner  to  leave  Pontarlier 
and  return  to  the  castle." 

But  Mirabeau  had  tasted  liberty,  and  enjoyed  its 
sweetness  too  much  to  suffer  himself  easily  to  be 
made  a  prisoner  again.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the 
commandant's  peremptory  order,  but  fled  into  Switzer- 
land, where,  however,  he  sojourned  but  for  two  days, 
and  then  returning  secretly,  concealed  himself  at 
Pontarlier,  where  he  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  stolen  in- 
terviews with  Sophie.  She  now  fell  under  her  hus- 
band's suspicious  eye :  insult  and  persecution  soon 
drove  her  from  his  house.  She  sought  refuge  with 
her  parents  at  Dijon,  expecting  there  to  meet  at  least 
with  kindness.  But  instead  of  this,  a  guarded  chamber 
was  her  lot.  Mirabeau  contrived  to  elude  his  pur- 
suers, and  at  length,  by  dint  of  perseverance  and 
energy,  escaped  toVerrieres,  where,  with  his  assistance, 
Sophie,  who  had  been  sent  from  Dijon,  also  broke  her 
prison.  They  remained  three  weeks  at  this  place, 
watched  their  opportunity,  and  fled.  The  7th  of 
Ckstober  saw  them  at  Amsterdam.  From  his  lodgings 
at  a  tailor^s  house  in  that  town  emanated  many  of 
Mirabean's  early  works.  He  published  a  pamphlet, 
entitled,  "  Advice  to  the  Hessians,  sold  by  their  prince 
to  England."  Following  this,  came  a  history  of 
travels,  and  a  paper  on  music.  To  these  succeeded 
the  transition  of  one  volume  of  a  history  of  England 
by  Mrs.  Macaulay,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Life  of  Philip  II.  (of  Spain,)  by  Watson.  Here,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  he  lived  happily. 

But  this  state  of  peace  was  of  but  brief  duration. 
In  France,  his  enemies  were  not  at  rest;  intrigue 
followed  intrigue,  until  a  long  series  of  machinations 
ended  in  his  being  arrested  and  lodged  in  Yincennes. 
Sophie,  too,  was  forcibly  conducted  to  Paris,  and  there 
placed  in  a  sort  of  house  of  correction. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  Mirabean's  condition  during 
the  early  portion  of  his  last  imprisonment. 

"  He  was  debarred  from  all  writing  or  speech ;  one 
hour  a-day  only  being  allowed  for  ambnlatiny  exercise 


in  the  corridor ;  the  very  turnkey  enjoined  to  speak  no 
more  than  was  absolutely  neoessaiy;  ms  food  stinted  and 
ooarse;  allowed  to  remain  three  weeks  without  changing 
raiment  or  seeing  a  barber;  added  to  all  which,  having, 
during  that  period,  a  fever,  and  spitting  blood :  Buxely 
his  sltoation  was  not  delectable." 

Sophie's  condition  was  not  much  better. 

"  Her  room  was  small,  and  had  four  inhabitants ;  she 
had  to  write  in  bed,  with  her  curtains  drawn,  upon  what 
paper  she  had  contrived  to  smuggle  in  with  her,  with 
ink  manufactured  from  nails  put  in  vinegar.  Mirabeau 
also  had  contriTed  to  secure  a  few  scraps,  upon  which  he 
poured  forth  his  burning  tears,  writing  with  tobacco- 
water  ;  but  rashly  expending  this  little  stock,  and  having 
no  book  to  employ  bis  mind,  no  friend  to  reveal  his  over- 
flowing sorrow  unto,  a  delirium  took  possession  of  his 
soul,  and  he  foamed  and  chafed  like  a  strong  mountain- 
eagle  beating  against  his  prison-bars  in  the  mad  impo- 
tency  of  despair." 

But  Mirabeau,  poor  wretched  prisoner  as  he  was, 
knew  the  way  to  his  jailors*  hearts.  Permission  was 
accorded  to  him  to  correspond  with  whom  he  chose, 
under  the  discretionary  perusal  of  an  officer  in  the 
secret  department.  At  first,  he  did  nothing  but  write 
to  Sophie,  who  answered  his  letters  unceasingly.  He 
then  turned  his  energies  in  part  towards  the  obtain- 
ing of  liberty,  but  for  a  long  period  without  success. 
His  correspondence  multiplied;  every  relative  was 
addressed;  the  ministry  began  to  grow  ashamed  of 
suffering  the  Marquis  of  Mirabeau  thus  to  persecute 
his  son.  Besides  this,  appeals  from  all  quarters  were 
made  for  him,  and  finally,  on  the  13th  of  December, 
1780,  he  bade  adieu  for  ever  to  his  prison-life.  His 
brother-in-law's  generosity  started  him  once  more  in  the 
world.  Various  circumstances  now  combined  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  with  the  marquis,  with  whom,  on 
the  20th  of  the  May  following,  he  enjoyed  an  interview 
of  peacemaking  and  forgiveness.  A  rupture  with  Sophie, 
who  was  some  time  after  released  from  prison,  fol- 
lowed. The  unhappy  woman  retired  for  a  short 
period  to  a  convent,  then  reappeared  in  society  at 
Pontarlier.  Here  she  formed  an  attachment  with 
another  man.  He  fell  a  victim  to  consumption,  literally 
dying  in  her  arms.  A  miserable  death  now  put  an 
end  to  her  sorrows  and  her  crimes. 

Mirabean's  misfortunes  were  far  from  ended.  His 
father  once  more  disavowed  him,  and  deprived  of  all 
resources,  poverty-stricken,  and  deep  in  debt,  he  fled 
to  SwitzerUnd.  His  wife  he  had  long  since  lost  sight 
of,  and  he  now  resolved  to  seek  for  her  agam ;  he 
discovered  her  retreat,  wrote  several  conciliatory 
letters,  which  were  responded  to  with  cold  politeness. 
His  wife,  had  she  even  been  possessed  by  the  desire, 
could  not  obtain  an  interview  vrith  him,  being  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  jealously  watched  lest  she 
should  grant  one.  The  only  remaining  alternative, 
therefore,  was  a  law-suit,  in  which  Mirabeau  was 
successful  in  obtaining  a  judgment,  that  his  wife 
should  return  to  him,  or  immediately  withdraw  to  a 
convent. 

By  means  of  artful  machinations,  the  Marignanes 
still  opposed  a  successful  resistance  to  this  decree. 
Again  Mirabeau  sought  the  aid  of  a  law  court.  It  was 
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on  this  occasion  that  he  uttered  those  three  magnificent 
pleadings,  at  the  brilliancy  of  which  all  Erance  was 
struck  with  admiration.  The'oratorical  excellence  of 
his  speeches,  however,  prevailed  not.  This  time  the 
decree  was  pronounced  against  him ;  it  was  decided 
that  an  entire  separation  of  body  and  goods  should 
take  place  between  the  husband  and  wife.  The  former 
then  proceeded  on  his  stormy  course;  the  latter 
entered  again  into  tlie  whirl  of  society,  and  finally, 
after  a  life  checquered  by  many  equivocal  actions, 
died,  some  time  after  her  husband. 

Mirabeau  now  contrived  to  incur  the  resentment  of 
individuals  high  in  authority.  France  was  no  longer 
a  safe  abode  for  him  :  he  quitted  it  and  fled  to  London, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the  house  of  one 
Mrs.  Bailly,  in  Hatton  Garden,  Holbom.  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  Lord  Peterborough,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
were  his  chief  companions ;  and  with  them  he  spent 
the  greater  portion  of  those  hours  not  devoted  to 
literaiy  pursuits.  For  eight  months  he  continued  in 
poverty,  until,  finding  it  impracticable  to  support  him- 
self by  writing  French  works  for  English  readers,  he 
resolved  to  face  the  danger  and  return  to  Paris. 
A  woman,  Madame  de  Nehra,  who  had  lived  with 
him  for  some  time,  went  to  France  to  see  which 
way  the  wind  blew.  Mirabeau  was  in  better  repute 
there ;  this  determined  him  on  returning  to  his  own 
country  at  once.  But  he  was  never  destined  to  live 
at  peace.  A  continental  tour  was  soon  rendered 
necessary,  after  which  we  ^ugain  find  him  swc])t 
onward  by  the  torrent  of  politics,  which  at  that  period 
foamed  so  tumultuously  through  France.  His  works 
on  finance  threw  him  into  hot  water  at  Paris, 
insomuch  that  he  soon  found  himself  compelled  to 
fly,  and  hide  at  Liege.  Again  were  these  difficulties 
smoothed  down  for  him,  and  again  we  meet  him  in 
the  French  metropolis.  Politics  and  literature  by 
turns  engrossed  his  attention ;  his  works  multiplied, 
his  fame  spread,  imtil  somewhere  about  the  year 
1787  or  1788,  he  published  his  Monarchic  Prussienne, 
on  which  a  large  portion  of  his  posthumous  fame 
may  be  said  to  rest.  Still,  though  France  admired 
and  gloried  in  Mirabeau,  want  was  ever  at  his 
door.  Struggling  with  poverty,  combating  with  ene- 
mies,—men  who,  standing  on  a  lofty  eminence,  en- 
deavoured to  roll  destruction  upon  the  individual 
who,  they  knew,  once  among  them,  would  cast  their 
poor  light  into  the  shadow  by  his  own  brilliant 
abilities, — Mirabeau  triumphed  at  last.  In  the  face 
of  a  powerfid  opposition  carried  on  with  all  the 
partiality  that  unprincipled  jealousy  could  dictate, 
he  was,  on  the  9th  of  April  1789,  elected  a  member 
of  the  States-general  of  France,  and  deputy  of  Aix. 

When  the  States-general  opened,  it  was  at  once  per- 
ceived how  Mirabeau  would  shine.  He  immediately 
assumed  a  commanding  position. 

"On  the  11th  occnrred  one  of  those  great  triumphs  of 
extemporaneous  eloquence  so  peculiarly  confined  to 
Mirabeau.  Duroverai,  banished  from  Geneva  by  the 
aristocrats,  had  made  Mirabeau  his  ladder  of  fortune  in 
Paris,  and  all  too  frequently  compromised  his  patron  by 


his  republican  and  factious  sentiments.  On  the  occauon 
stated  above,  this  gentleman  had  accompanied  Mirabean 
to  the  Assembly,  and  having  occasion  to  pass  a  note  to 
Mirabeau,  a  deputy  arose  and  announced  to  the  Assem- 
bly that  a  foreign  spy,  in  the  pay  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, was  taking  notes.  An  immenae  uproar  followed 
this ;  confused  cries  of '  Name  the  deputy  !'  '  Point  him 
out ! '  arose  simultaneously;  but  Mirabeau, npl'^ing  his 
giant  frame  and  resounding  voice,  roared  them  into 
silence,  and  they  ended  by  applauding  in  such  hearty  con- 
cert as  the  Salle  de  Menus  had  never  before  heard.** 

Powerful  orations  now  succeeded  each  other  in 
rapid  succession.  The  name  of  Mirabeau  became 
associated  with  the  idea  of  eloquence.  When  any 
subject  of  great  importance  agitated  the  country,  his 
voice  was  listened  to  as  that  of  an  oracle,  though  his 
ability  was  not  equal  to  the  divesting  men's  actions  of 
selfish  motives  and  mercenaiy  views.  Nevertheless, 
his  orations  had  their  effect.  They  helped  to  sway 
the  destiny  of  France,  that  ever  mbruled  country^ 
just  then  entering  upon  a  period  than  which  one  more 
stormy  was  never  yet  chronicled  in  the  world's  history . 
While  public  affairs  thus  occupied  the  mind  of  Mirabeau 
the  son,  Mirabeau  the  father  was  hastening  to  his 
grave.  He  heard  with  pride  the  sound  of  his  son's 
fame  noised  abroad.  The  account  of  the  old  marquis's 
death  affords  us  an  opportunity  for  extracting  a  fair 
specimen  of  our  author's  style. 

"  'Twaa  a  serene  and  tranquil  summer*8  even,  and  the 
birds  sung  dear  God'smelodies  around  lus  rural  man- 
sion at  Argentcuil.  The  old  man  sat  in  the  now  fading 
sunshine  at  an  open  window ;  his  lovely  grandchild,  the 
Marchioness  of  Arragon,  the  eldest  child  of  his  beloved 
daughter  Madame  du  Saillant»  was  reading  to  him. 
She  made  an  error  in  her  speech,  and  he  corrected  her. 
Apologizing  for  her  carelessness,  she  was  about  to  con- 
tinue, when  she  observed  he  did  not  breathe ;  she  took 
him  in  her  arms  and  he  did  not  move ;  her  cries  attncted 
others,  and  when  they  arrived  they  found  that  the  old 
marquis  sat  there,  smiling,  with  a  slight  colour  on  his 
cheeks—and  dead  !    He  was  seventy-four.'* 

Mirabeau,  when  he  heard  of  his  father's  death, 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  old  resentments.  He 
buried  them  in  the  grave  where  the  old  man  was  laid, 
then  returned  to  Paris  again,  where  he  shortly  after- 
wards distinguished  himself  by  one  of  those  magnificent 
displays  of  eloquence,  at  which  the  whole  of  France 
shouted  applause.  The  name  of  Count  Mirabeau  had 
been  made  famous,  and  he  would  not  assume  the  more 
noble  title  of  marquis.  From  this  period  he  appears 
to  have  ridden,  as  it  were,  over  a  sea  of  triumphs. 
No  sooner  had  the  echoes  of  one  thunder  of  applause 
died  away  upon  his  ears,  than  they  were  saluted  by 
another  yet  more  inspiring. 

We  cannot  pretend,  in  the  brief  space  here  allowed 
us,  to  follow  Mirabeau  through  even  the  most  strik- 
ing scenes  of  his  great  political  career.  With  little 
or  no  cessation  he  continued  astonishing  the  whole 
civilized  world  by  the  brillianoe  of  his  harangaes. 
At  length,  however,  the  strength  of  his  constitution 
began  to  give  way.  Evident  signs  of  i^proeching 
weakness  made  themselves  manifest  in  his  frame. 
Several  severe  attacks  of  illness  followed  each  other 
in  rapid  succession,  so  that  in  the  middle  of  March  1791 
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he  appears  to  have  been  impressed  by  the  inward 
conviction  that  his  dissolution  was  not  far  distant. 

"  In  the  middle  of  March  a  rast  acceleration  was 
given  to  his  end  bj  an  impmdent  deviation  from  his 
aocostomed  modeiation.  He  gave  a  midnight  supper 
and  banquet  to  a  large  and  gay  assembly,  and  exhausted 
himself  by  so  doing.  From  that  event  dates  his  disso- 
lution, and  he  hinuelf  felt  it ;  not  now  that  he  should 
soon  die,  but  that  he  was  actually  dying.  On  leaving 
his  sister  one  of  those  days,  in  bidding  adieu  to  her  and 
her  lovely  daughters,  he  said,  as  he  embraced  the  third, 
a  budding  beauty, '  It  is  Death  that  embraces  Spring! ' " 

April  2d,  1791,  saw  the  death  of  that  wonderful 
man,  whose  mighty  abilities,  while  they  shook  a  whole 
conntiy,  carried  him  through  the  whirlwind  he  him- 
self had  contributed  to  raise.  The  death  of  a  good 
man  would  have  caused  more  tears  to  be  shed  in 
France ;  but  the  death  of  Mirabeau,  destitute  of  prin- 
ciple as  he  was,  swayed  by  his  passions,  alternately 
the  slave  of  a  selfish  heart,  and  the  steadfast  server  of 
his  country — ^the  death  of  this  man,  we  say,  was  felt 
throughout  the  land  as  a  great  blow  given  to  the 
national  power.  It  diminished  the  nation's  confidence. 
France  was  pervaded  by  the  feeling  that  a  daring 
spirit  had  gone,  a  spirit  which  never  flinched  before 
threatened  vengeance,  nor  could  be  quieted  by  the 
gifts  of  corruption. 

We  shall  not  now  enter  into  the  question,  **  Was 
Mirabeau  poisoned?"  It  would  afford  us,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  great  satisfaction  to  see 
this  dubious  point  cleared  up.  Certainly  the  grounds 
of  suspicion  are  strong.  But  Mirabeau  having  died, 
it  mattered  little  to  France  how  he  died,  and  it 
was  only  left  for  the  nation  to  bury  the  dead  with  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  which  respect  and  gratitude 
could  devise. 

In  our  brief  article  we  have  necessarily  given  but  an 
imperfect  sketch  of  Mirabeau's  life.  As  we  mentioned 
before,  it  would  have  been  foUy  to  attempt  to 
follow  him  through  his  political  career,  which  would 
have  required  much  more  space  than  we  could  pos- 
sibly devote  to  it.  However,  our  task  is  finished,  and 
we  have  only  to  thank  our  author  for  the  interesting 
work  he  has  presented  to  the  world,  while  we  express 
our  regret  at  the  weakness  which  has  defaced  the 
volumes  with  gaudy  bombast,  with  inflated,  pompous 
displays  of  absurdity,  when  the  sober  but  powerful 
and  vivid  language  of  a  biographer  was  alone  suited 
to  the  subject. 


THE  EERIE  LAIRD." 

The  title  of  this  book,  as  given  above,  will  not  lead 
the  reader  to  any  thing  like  a  correct  idea  of  its 
contents.  It  does  not  deal  much  with  the  super- 
natural, and  veiy  little  with  the  fictitious;  though 
there  is  a  rough  sort  of  machinery  by  which  the  great 
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historical  events  narrated  are  brought  round  the  per- 
son of  the  hero,  a  certain  Malcolm  Dalbracken,  who  is 
sent  out  from  Scotland  to  make  his  fortune  in  Hin- 
doostan,  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  adven- 
tures of  the  hero  beforiB  he  leaves  England,  during  his 
sojourn  in  India,  and  after  his  return  home,  are  full  of 
interest,  from  their  truth  to  nature ;  but  these  are  not 
the  chief  points  of  attraction  in  the  book.  Its  real 
subject  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  civil  wars  in  the 
Mogul  empire,  during  the  latter  years  of  Shah  Jehan. 
It  narrates  the  contest  of  his  four  sous,  Dara,  Suja, 
Aurungzebc,  and  Morad,  for  the  crown ;  and  shows 
clearly  the  Unc  of  policy,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
knavery,  by  which  Aurungzebc  excited  his  brothers 
against  each  other,  ruined  each  separately,  and  finally 
seized  on  the  sceptre  himself,  which  he  swayed  so 
long  and  powerfully.  We  must  remember  that,  in 
many  points  of  civilization,  the  Mogul  empire  at  this 
period  was  far  m  advance  of  any  European  country. 
Its  princes  and  nobles,  though  we  are  apt  to  picture 
them  with  Saraeens'  heads  of  the  tavern  kind,  or 
mere  state  autonuita  .*' glittering  with  barbaric  gold 
and  pearl,"  were  in  reality,  for  the  most  part,  men  of 
superior  cultivation  to  the  princes  and  nobles  of 
Christendom,  as  far  as  regards  the  actualities  of  life. 
Aurungzebc,  the  successful  Mohanmicdan  hypocrite, 
has  been  likened  to  Oliver  Cromwell ;  but  we  think 
the  comparison  has  never  been  made  by  any  one  who 
takes  Carlyle's  view  of  the  great  Puritan  leader. 

The  author  of  the  book  before  us  evinces  an  inti- 
mate acquamtance  with  the  inhabitants,  and  the  his- 
tory past  and  present  of  British  India.  He  has  sound 
sense,  takes  impartial  views  of  men  and  things,  and 
occasionally  indulges  in  a  sort  of  queer  covert  humour 
at  the  expense  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  India ; 
and  in  his  observations  upon  the  political  and  warlike 
movements  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  he  has  very 
often  more  than  half  an  eye  to  recent  occurences  of  an 
analogous  or  identical  nature.  We  offer  our  readers 
the  following  extracts  from  his  remarks  upon  Shah 
Jehan  and  his  family;  they  are  truthful,  we  believe,  as 
to  fact : — 

*'  The  Emperor  Shah  Jehan  was  now  quite  incapable 
of  transacting  serious  business,  though  he  insisted  on 
going  all  through  the  forms  of  it  daily.  The  occupation 
in  which  he  took  pleasure,  and  for  which  alone  he  was 
fit,  consisted  in  sitting  in  state  to  witness  the  sham 
fights  of  men  and  beasts.  These  were  wrestlers  by  pro- 
fession, elephants,  buffaloes,  deer,  rams,  and  cats.  All 
the  performers  seemed  to  have  a  very  sensible  general 
rule,  with  rare  exceptions,  not  to  hurt  each  other.  The 
martial  youth  of  Delhi  also  exhibited  their  prowess 
before  him  on  saddles  of  mutton,  and  the  chines  of 
other  animals,  with  swords.  He  who  could  at  one  blow 
divide  the  loins  and  backbone  of  a  sheep,  was  recog- 
nised by  the  imperial  veteran  as  an  inchoate  hero,  that 
would  by-and-by  cut  live  men  in  two  with  equal  facility. 
The  absurdities  of  buffoons,  and  the  wriggling  of  danc- 
ing women,  killed  time  more  privately.  His  majesty's 
more  rational  entertainment  was,  in  seeing  his  studs  of 
b^ntiful  horses  and/  elephants  mustered  every  day. 
The  elephants,  as  they  passed  in  review,  were  taught  to 
kneel  before  the  presence,  lift  up  their  flexible  trunks 
to  the  forehead,  and  shrill  {roar,  we  presame^  in  their 
peculiar  way,  to  imitate  a  saUm  of  obeisance.'^ 
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"Dara,  the  eldest  son,  surnamed  the  Magnificent,  was 
a  noble  being  with  many  ftults.  Contemporary  poets 
justly  ascribe  to  his  outward  appearance  and  genenl 
deportment,  "  all  that  man  envies  and  woman  loves :" 
but  along  with  these  he  had  the  counterbalancing  quali- 
ties of  a  haughty,  vehement,  and  uncompromising 
temper.  Having  an  early  ambition  of  excellence,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  eminent  teachers  to  master 
the  literature  of  the  East,  and  could  write  admirable 
Persian  prose  and  verse  when  a  mere  boy.  Impatient  of 
studies  which  he  had  less  inclination  to,  this  prince  had 
scarcely  more  acquaintance  with  the  sciences  than 
sufficed  to  let  him  understand  the  value  and  applica- 
bility of  them  in  public  affairs.  To  poetry,  the  favourite 
of  his  heart,  Data  always  reverted,  in  leisure  and  trouble, 
throughout  his  eventful  life.  Bom  with  all  things  at 
his  feet,  which  power,  treasure,  and  men's  veneration 
for  the  hereditary  great,  allowed  him  to  command,  the 
WaUi  Ahed  (heir  apparent)  of  the  Mogul  empire  began 
his  career  from  a  height  above  the  highest  aim  of  vulvar 
ambition.  Hence  his  freedom  from  Jealousy,  low  in- 
trigue, and  littleness  of  mind— the  modern  Olympic  dust 
which  covers  and  stains  humbler  competitors  for  hum- 
bler dominion.  Hence,  aLu>,  the  unbending  resolution 
with  which  he  wielded  regal  authority  to  enforce  the 
dictates  of  intuitive  truth,  philosophy,  and  sentiment, 
in  defiance  of  a  flagitious  aristocracy  and  priesthood. 
Dara,  dwelling  internally  on  what  ought  to  be,  could 
not  endure  that  which  he  saw  around  him.  Nobles, 
properly  the  pillars  of  state  and  guardians  of  the  toiling 
multitude,  were  the  rapacious  oppressors  of  his  fkther's 
subjects.  Priests,  appointed  to  enlighten  all  classes, 
anci  guide  them  through  virtuous  ways  to  hopes  of  im- 
mortality, exulted  in  propagating  error,  persecuting 
knowledge,  and  exciting  Mohammedans  to  slay  and 
pillage  Hindoos.  In  vain  did  he  make  severe  examples 
of  chiefs  who  extorted  money,  and  punished  disobe- 
dience with  the  torture  of  the  eora  or  Indian  knout. 
To  no  purpose  did  he  turn  reverend  firebrands  from 
their  livinffs,for  teaching  the  ruling  sect  hatred  against 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
reconcile  the  wise  and  good  of  both  creeds,  the  crown 
prince  wrote  a  book  with  a  view  to  reconcile  the  rational 
parts  of  the  Mahommedan  and  Hindoo  religions,  hop- 
ing to  combine  the  professora  of  both  in  keeping  down 
intolerance.  These  efforts  and  performances  won  the 
intellect  and  worth  of  the  country,  but  outraged  the 
more  powerful  sacerdotal  and  military  interests.  Dara, 
uniformly  upheld  by  his  father  as  his  successor,  pro> 
tected  him  in  his  declining  years,  when  younger  sons 
were  ready  to  wrench  the  sceptre  from  his  palsied  hand, 
or,  in  eastern  idiom,  to  uncanopy  the  decrepit  monarch's 
head." 

*'  Anrungzebe,  the  third  son,  when  a  boy,  had  most  of 
the  lineaments  and  propensities  of  his  brothers.  The 
change  which  he  subsequently  underwent  was  artificial, 
and  effected  expressly  to  place  him  in  contrast  with 
them.  The  holv  man  referred  to  (bis  mother  Nour 
MahaVs  peer  or  chaplain)  might  with  justice  be  reckoned 
the  father  of  his  greatness.  This  saint,  finding  the 
royal  youth  conscious  of  being  the  least  favoured  of  his 
fismily  in  person  and  mind,  (with  exception  of  the 
youngest,)  made  him  aware  that  the  unpopularity  into 
which  the  house  of  Timur  had  fallen  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury past,  arose  ftom  Akbar,  the  grandfather,  and  Jehan- 
geer,  the  father,  of  Shah  Jehan ;  having  lived  in  avowed 
scepticism,  permitting  no  spoliation  of  idolaters,  nor 
showing  the  least  partiality  to  the  true  faith.  The 
reigning  emperor,  munificent  in  temporal  things,  had 
not  retrieved  the  errors  of  his  predecessors  by  due  bene- 
factions to  the  established  and  only  allowable  religion. 
Never  was  seed  sown  in  a  more  genial  soil,  nor  directive 
impulse  elven  that  met  with  less  disturbing  force. 
Anrungzebe,  to  make  himself  as  unlike  as  possible  to  his 
hereti(^  relatives — ^who  shone  in  pleasure,  pomp  and 
luxury — ^mortifying  his   inborn  desires,  assumed  the 


austerity,  coarse  apparel,  and  sanctimonious  looks  of  a 
religions  mendicant ;  went  publicly  to  pray  at  the  mosque 
five  times  Srday ;  gave  a  fifth  of  his  royal  stipend  to  the 
poor;  in  short,  conformed  rigidly  to  the  injunctions  of 
the  prophet,  until  he  became,  with  certain  reservations, 
all  that  at  first  he  only  affected  to  be.  This  personage 
was,  at  the  same  time,  an  accomplished  scholar,  had 
wit,  and,  in  spite  of  his  lugubrious  aspect,  liked  jokes 
and  puns,  which  he  could  not  always  suppress  in  grave 
political  despatches.  Neglecting  none  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  gaining  advancement,  Anrungzebe  retained  the 
affection  of  his  fitther,  until,  on  coming  of  age,  he  was 
installed  in  the  important  satrapy  of  the  DeccaiL 
From  this  epoch  he  became  the  centre  to  which  all  the 
seal  and  bigotry  of  the  dominant  sect  began  to  gravitate. 
Henceforth,  insincere  and  unprincipled,  wearing  an  im- 
penetrable mask,  and  letting  nothing  done  by  him 
appear  above-ground,  he  worked  his  way  to  dominion  by 
sap  and  mine.*' 

"Jehanara,  pronounoed,  in  her  day,  the  loveliest 
daughter  of  l^e  seven  climates,  was  the  feminine  repre- 
sentative of  the  excellences  and  foibles  of  her  fiunily. 
From  taste,  feeling,  and  opinion,  she  upheld  the  right 
of  her  eldest  brother,  and  in  fiict  made  common  cause 
with  him.  Nearly  as  thoroughly  taught  as  he,  she 
wrote  verses,  nay,  political  despatches  of  the  first  order 
with  her  own  hand,  discarding  penmen,  the  frequent 
betrayers  of  secrets  in  the  Oriental  world.  Like  Dara, 
who  was  mentally  a  Persian,  she  adopted  the  customs  of 
9hiraz,  and,  snrrounded  by  ingenious  foreigners,  decor- 
ated her  apartments  and  fitted  out  her  equipages  in  an 
eclectic  style,  which  was  univenally  reckoned  beaotitnl, 
though  condemned  as  exotic  After  the  death  of  his 
wife,  the  emperor  her  fiither,  whose  understanding 
began  to  decay,  made  Jehanara,  in  absence  of  the  heir 
apparent,  his  chief  councillor  and  indeed  minister. 
This  princess,  therefore,  discharged  the  high  duties  of 
what  1  may  call  a  stateswoman,  in  the  name  of  her 
fiither,  under  the  vlcegerency  of  his  eldest  son.** 


The  book  is  got  np  in  a  rery  cheap  form,  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  both  of  real  solid  information  and  of 
positive  literary  talent  for  the  money ;  but  never  was  a 
good  book  rendered  more  unattractive  in  appearance. 
It  is  doBdy  printed  in  very  small  type,  or  imther  types ; 
for  there  are  no  less  than  three  used.  The  opening  of 
the  book  looks  to  the  reader  very  nninviting,  the  type 
is  80  small ;  after  reading  a  chapter  or  two  Uie  letters 
become  smaller;  and  farther  on  he  arrives  at  the 
smallest,  which,  but  for  interest  in  the  book  itself, 
one  would  turn  away  from  as  utterly  intolerable  to 
well  constituted  eyes.  In  fhct,  the  author  of  the 
''Eerie  Laird"  may  consider  it  no  mere  eompliment, 
but  the  truest  and  the  greatest  praise,  to  be  told  that 
such  and  such  a  one  has  read  his  book.  He  need  not 
ask  how  it  is  liked.  The  person  who  has  read 
through  this  somewhat  portly  little  volume  of  painful 
print,  must  have  found  the  author  and  his  subject, 
per  se,  imoommonly  agreeable.  We  say  this  to  induce 
those  who  may  throw  aside  the  book  at  a  first  glance 
as  impracticable,  to  take  it  up  again  and  become 
patient,  that  they  may  be  rewarded. 

Malcolm  Dalbracken,  the  hero,  has  nothing  very 
eerie  about  him,  to  our  iqyprehenskm.  After  all  his 
foreign  adventures  he  retunis  to  hia  native  land  to 
redeem  the  estate  of  his  ancestors,  upon  whieh  he 
lives  in  gloomy  solitude,  surrounded  by  relics  of  his 
eastern  Hfe.  These,  which  werejitfiuige  enough  in 
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the  cjes  of  the  siidple  rustics  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  heard  of  or  saw  them  sometimes  by  chance — 
these,  together  with  the  reports  of  his  wild  and  won- 
derful life  in  foreign  parts,  where  live  the 

*'  Anthropophagi, 
And  men  whoM  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shouldera  i*' 

and  his  rigid  seclusion  and  careful  avoidance  of  con- 
tact with  the  world,  gained  him  the  name  of  the  "  Eerie 
Laird."  Most  of  our  readers  may  know  the  meaning 
of  this  word,  but  they  will  probably  excuse  us  if  we 
endeavour  to  explain  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  not.  In  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England 
the  word  is  in  common  use,  and  signifies  something 
more  than  human,  something  elfish,  faiiy-like,  or 
weird,  in  the  person  to  whom  the  word  is  applied. 
Also,  if  one  says  of  anything,  "It  makes  me  feel 
eerie/*  he  means  that  the  object  spoken  of  excites  a 
feeling  of  superstituous  dread,  or  awe,  or  discomfort, 
as  at  the  action  upon  the  senses  of  something  super- 
natural. We  are  not  prepared  to  state  positively  that 
no  such  person  as  this  Malcolm  Dalbracken  ever 
existed ;  and  it  is  certainly  quite  possible  that  he  may 
have  pushed  his  fortunes  among  the  descendants  of 
Shah  Jehan,  and  hare  been  made  viceroy  of  Malw& ; 
many  adventurous  Europeans  attained  to  fortune  and 
honours  in  the  East  in  those  days ;  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  local  habitation,  the  name, 
and  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Malcolm  Dalbracken, 
arc  but  a  "  cunningly  derised  fable"  of  the  ingenious 
author;  and  that  to  this  clever  oriental  historic 
painter  the  world  is  indebted  for  all  that  concerns 
the  "Eerie  Laird."  We  wotdd  advise  a  speedy  re- 
print in  an  attractive  form  of  this  useful  and  interest- 
ing work. 


EDITOR'S  POSTSCRIPT. 

From  our  Wriling-Detk, 

The  First  of  September !  Reader,  does  your  heart 
leap  within  you  at  the  sound,  as  at  a  trumpet  call  ? 
Do  your  cheeks  flush,  your  eyes  sparkle,  your  breath 
come  short  and  quick,  and  your  legs  move  involun- 
tarily, as  if  they  longed  to  be  at  it  ?  If  not,  take 
my  word  for  it,  you  are  no  true  sportsman.  Is  it 
possible  that  you  went  to  bed  last  night  without 
ascertaining  the  exact  state  of  Sancho's  appetite  at 
supper  P — ^poor  Sancho,  who  is  to  work  so  hard  all  day 
without  having  a  bit  of  breakfast,  lest  it  should  inter- 
fere with  his  nose.  (What  an  inconvenient  sort  of  nose 
to  be  the  owner  of !)  Can  any  thing,  short  of  handcuffs 
and  a  strait  waistcoat,  keep  you  in  bed  after  five 
o'clock  P  If  so,  take  my  advice,  lock  up  that  tempting 
double-barrel :  albeit  Joe  Manton,  "de  rale  old  Joe" 
himself,  never  set  eyes  on  a  better,  you'll  only  oil 
your  fingers  to  no  purpose  ; — off  with  the  leather 
gaiters  :  you'll  go  and  get  your  feet  wet  on  the  strength 
of  them,  depend  upon  it~-catch  a  cold  in  your  head, 
and  render  yourself  a  greater  nuisance — psha!  I 
mean,  you'll  find  it  a  greater  nuisance— than  you're 


aware  of— dripping  and  sneezing  like  an  angry  tea- 
kettle, and  all  that  kind  of  wretchedness,  not  to  men- 
tion the  wear  and  tear  of  pocket  handkerchiefs,  and  the 
consumption  of  water  gruel.  No;  be  advised,  dis- 
card your  shooting  jacket — ^those  great  pockets  would 
only  annoy  you,  by  presenting  an  hiatus  valde  lacry- 
mabiiis  at  the  end  of  the  day ;  indue  a  dressing-gown 
and  slippers,  ring  for  coffee  and  the  cat ;  and,  as  you 
were  unwise  enough  to  get  up  at  seven  o'clock,  sit 
down,  write  an  article  against  the  game  laws  for 
some  slow  morning  paper,  and  sign  it  "Philo-Perdicis," 
if  you  affect  the  classicid,  or  "  Anti-Popgun,"  if  you 
prefer  doing  the  jocose.  But,  I  feel  certain,  the 
majority  of  our  masculine  readers  did  assure  them- 
selves of  their  pointer's  well-being  over  night,  and 
were  up  with  ana  ready  for  the  lark  ;  for  which  small 
dicky  bird  (whether  vocalizing  at  "heaven's  gate," 
or  roasted  with  bread  crumbs)  we  have  a  profound 
respect,  though  we  are  aware  the  Swan  of  Avon 
designates  it  a  "  bumpkin  fowl ;" — but  that  may  have 
been  jealousy,  because  the  lark  was  about  the  only 
created  thing  that  could  look  down  on  Shakspeare. — 
Tins  by  the  way,  however.  Well,  it  is  a  quarter  past 
five ;  you  have  eaten  a  good  but  not  a  heavy  breakfast, 
examined  your  pockets  for  the  tenth  time,  (we've 
been  counting,  for  the  curiosity  of  the  thing)  to  see 
that  nothing  essential  is  left  behind — caps,  wadding, 
powder,  shot,  aU  the  materials  for  slaughter,  not  for- 
getting the  pocket  pistol,  charged  with  nothing  more 
deadly  than  eau  de  tie,  (Is  that  a  bull,  or  a  pun  P)  all 
are  there;  so  now  for  the  ineffable  double-barrel. 
Bless  its  brown  muzzle,  how  killing  it  looks  !  Yes,  of 
course,  bring  it  up  to  your  shoulder  and  take  a  sight 
at  that  impudent  cock-sparrow  sitting  on  the  rose- 
tree,  like 

"  JoTe  in  hi«  chair 
Of  the  tkiei  Iiord  Major," 

congratulating  himself  (the  sparrow,  not  Jove)  that 

he  is  not  a  partridge. "  Hallo  !   Jem,"   (the  boy 

about  the  place  is  always  called  Jem,  the  name  goes 
with  the  situation,  we  imagine,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Pharaohs,  Ptolemies,  &c.)  "  bring  round  Sancho 
and  the  retriever."  "  Ye'es,  sirr."  And  while  he's 
gone,  suppose  you  load :  but  first  shake  a  little  powder 
into  each  barrel,  and  squib ;  there's  no  good  in  losing 
the  first  shot  because  the  "  ineffable"  happens  to  be 
damp  this  misty  morning.  Crack !  crack !  and  off 
goes  the  sparrow  in  mortal  terror,  almost  doubting 
whether  he  has  not  made  a  mistake  in  his  ornithology, 
and  mayn't  be  a  partridge  after  all.  As  he  disappears, 
Jem,  an  amalgamation  of  rude  health  and  intense 
stupidity,  relieved  by  occasional  flashes  of  knowing- 
ncss, — causing  one  to  exclaim,  in  the  words  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  Balaam  by  the  writer  of  some  fifteenth- 
century  "Mystery  of  Paris,"  "  Mon  dne  parte,  ei  meme 
il  parte  bien"^— Jem,  rising  fifteen,  and  attired  in  the 
ghost  of  a  game-keeper's  suit,  evidently  borrowed 
for  the  occasion  from  a  scarecrow,  comes  in  sight, 
leading,  or  more  properly  led  by,  a  splendid  retriever, 
— what  a  noble  dog ! — ^while  Sancho  of  the  sensitive 
nostril,   not  perceiving  you  and  the  double-barrel. 
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dear  reader,  strains  against  his  collar,  intent  on  going 
off  at  a  direct  angle  in  pursuit  of  something,  which, 
with  his  intelligent  head  high  raised  in  air,  he  scents, 
or  fancies  he  scents ;  thereby  distracting  Jem  with  a 
divided  duty,  and  rendering  the  figure  of  that  much 
enduring  lad  an  exact  fac-simile  of  the  Austrian 
Eagle,  barring  its  second  head.  And  now,  with 
800  acres  to  shoot  over,  containing  famous  stubbles, 
standing  beans,  turnips,  and  a  brilliant  little  tit-bit  of 
late  clover,  where  the  birds  always  lie  as  thick  as 
oysters  in  a  barrel,  if  you're  not  "  good"  for  sixteen 
brace  at  the  very  least,  it's  a  pity ;  and  most  happy 
should  we  be  to  go  through  the  day  with  you — chro- 
nicle each  clever  shot  —  vouch  for  the  incredible 
number  of  minutes  Sancho  stood,  with  his  tail  as 
stiff  as  a  ramrod,  his  fore-foot  slightly  elevated,  and 
his  precious  nose  poked  out  as  if  he  were  trying  (good 
dog!)  to  look  like  a  stuffed  crocodile — and  bring  you 
comfortably  home  to  dinner  at  a  quarter  to  eight, 
with  a  very  decided  pain  in  your  back,  the  appetite 
of  a  famished  tiger, — thoroughly  used  up,  hut  perfectly 
happy.  Much  would  it  rejoice  us  to  do  all  this,  were 
we  not  an  editor,  and  obliged  to  attend  to  business. 

Amongst  the  new  books  which  have  come  under  our 
notice,  we  may  mention  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the 
Parlour  Library,  containing  "  Olivia,  a  Tale  for  an 
Hour  of  Idleness."  The  lady  who  makes  her  debut  in 
this  work,  (for  a  lady  we  happen  to  know  it  is,) 
assures  us  in  her  preface,  that  she  trusts  "  nothing 
she  has  written  will  ever  do  any  harm,  even  if  it 
should  fail  to  do  good ;"  in  this  we  agree  with  her, 
though  we  incline  to  go  further,  and  believe  the 
reverse  of  the  proposition  to  be  equally  true.  Such 
very  innocent  writing  as  characterizes  the  pages  of 
Olivia,  will  scarcely  exert  much  influence,  for  good  or 
evil.  Still,  although  the  tale  savours  strongly  of  the 
Rosa  Matilda  school,  it  has  its  merits.  The  most 
serious  fault  we  find  with  it  is  on  the  score  of  want  of 
originaKty.  "  Olivia"  is  affectionately  dedicated  to  Mrs. 
Marsh ;  and  a  more  fit  person  for  the  purpose  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  select,  for,  had  Emilia  Wynd- 
ham  never  been  written,  we  much  doubt  whether 
Olivia  would  have  seen  the  light.  Lest  we  be  thought 
unfairly  severe,  we  beg  to  call  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  following  somewhat  surest ive  coincidences : — 

Emilia  early  in  the  tale  loses  a  well-loved  mother ; 
Olivia's  idolized  parent  dies  in  the  first  chapter ;  both 
Emilia  and  Olivia  are  left  to  look  after  an  unpleasant 
papa  apiece,  for  whose  benefit  they  both  marry  men 
to  whom  they  are  indifferent,— each,  in  so  doing,  sacri- 
ficing a  lover  whom  she  adores,  and  whose  respective 
deaths  they  are  both  made  aware  of  while  reading  a 
newspaper  aloud  to  their  husbands,  whose  attention 
they  draw  to  the  fact  by  fainting  on  the  spot.  The  rival 
heroines  are  decidedly  alike  in  character,  and  each  has 
a  weak-minded  but  nmiable  young  female  companion 
as  a  foil.  Still,  the  book  is  evidently  the  work  of  a 
lady,  and  an  amiable  and  religious  woman,  and  as  such 
we  can  safely  recommend  it  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  prefer  mild  literature  to  a  more  stimuhiting, 
and  possibly  therefore  a  less  wholesome  mental  diet. 


"The  Voice  of  Many  Waters."  by  Mrs.  David 
Osborne,  is  a  book  for  young  people,  very  full  of  useful 
knowledge,  but,  as  we  think,  improperly  styled  "a 
tale."  It  is  no  more  a  tale  than  our  old  acquaintance, 
"  Goldsmith's  Grammar  of  Geography,"  is  a  tale ;  but 
it  contains  fully  as  much  geographical  information  as 
that  desultory  school-book,  and  of  a  newer,  and  there- 
fore more  correct  description.  Mrs.  Osborne  favours 
her  young  readers  with  aU  sorts  of  curious  and 
instructive  matter,  apropos  of  every  river  and  city,  sea 
and  country,  lake  and  mountain,  which  is  mentioned. 
But  the  book  is  tainted  with  a  sectarian  tone  in  things 
spiritual,  which  should  by  no  means  prevail  in  a  work 
intended  for  children.  In  speaking  of  Italy,  and  its 
beauties  and  wonders,  the  authoress  deplores  that 
such  a  country  should  be  inhabited  by  "idolaters ! " 
and  talks  of  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church  as 
"  certain  ceremonies  performed  by  these  people  !  "  One 
would  think,  from  this,  that  the  lioman  Catholics 
were  a  tribe  of  bushmen  lately  discovered  in  Australia 
or  New  Zealand,  who  practised  some  altogether  novel 
and  curious  ceremonies.  Children  who  read  Mrs. 
Osborne's  book  should  be  warned,  that  (without  enter- 
ing upon  the  religious  question)  "  these  people  "  have 
civilized  Europe ;  taught  us  to  read  and  write ;  given 
us  poetry,  the  lurts,  and  most  of  the  sciences ;  esta- 
blished good  governments,  and  laws ;  in  fact,  that  wc 
Protestants  owe  nearly  all  we  inherit  to  them ;  and 
that  it  is  not  becoming  in  children  to  point  scornfully 
at  their  parents,  and  call  them — "  these  people." 

"  Kate  Wakingham"  is  a  pretty  tale ;  but  we  con- 
fess ourselves  unable  to  make  up  our  minds  as  to  its 
authorship,  owing  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  title-page. 
From  internal  evidence  we  should  judge  the  work  to  be 
by  that  old  favourite  of  the  novel-reading  world,  Ellen 
Pickering.  The  story  is,  we  fear,  a  very  natural  one ; 
it  is  briefly  this : — Kate  WaLsingham,  a  young  beauty, 
poetess,  and  sort  of  female  Admirable  Crichton,  is 
beloved  by  her  cousin  Walter,  who  is  as  handsome,  as 
poetical,  and  as  full  of  genius  for  a  man  as  she  is  for  a 
woman.  But  Kate  has  been,  unfortunately,  brought 
up  with  Walter,  and  loves  him  only  as  a  brother.  She 
falls  into  real  inflammable  notel  love  with  a  man 
every  way  her  inferior,  except  in  person  and  property, 
who  is  desperately  alarmed  at  her  cleverness,  thinks  it 
unfeminine,  &c.  and  behaves  to  her  in  the  most 
cowardly  and  insulting  manner.  Still  Kate,  being  a 
heroine,  therefore  unreasonable,  loves  him,  and  tries 
to  make  him  forgive  and  forget  her  intellectual 
superiority;  for  his  sake  she  endeavours  to  become 
common-place, — she  is  ashamed  of  her  best  gifts ;  and 
it  is  touching  to  see  how  she  falsifies  her  nature  that 
her  lover  may  feel  himself  her  equal,  or,  if  possible, 
her  superior.  In  vain  she  acts  a  lie ; — he  sneers  at 
her,  taunts  her  with  her  genius,  and  finally  almost 
kills  her  with  his  cruel  jealousy.  Walter  stands  by, 
and  sees  all,  and  bears  all  patiently  for  Kate's  sake, 
who,  through  it  all,  loves  her  tormentor.  At  last,  to 
the  reader's  great  relief,  he  dies  ;  and  the  book  ends 
with  a  significant  hope  that  Kate  may,  in  time,  love 
and  marry  Walter. 
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THE  CASTLE  OF  DOUNE.> 

p£BnA?s  the  liistory  of  Eoropo  during  the  last 
three  hundred  years  can  furnish  us  with  no  event  so 
chiyalrous  in  eyery  sense  of  the  word  as  the  effort 
made  by  Prince  Charles  Edward  against  the  house  of 
Hanover,  in  the  year  174?.  In  these  days  we  can 
hardly  understand,  although  we  are  compelled  to 
believe,  the  enthusiasm  and  romantic  attachment  dis- 
pkyed  by  all  classes  of  the  Scotch  in  the  Jacobite 
cause.  Ladies' of  every  rank  and  station  seem,  if 
possible,  to  have  been  even  more  devoted  to  the  house 
of  Stuart  than  their  relations  and  friends  of  the 
opposite  sCx.  The  songs  composed  at  the  time  are 
certainly  the  most  spirit-stirring  effusions  of  the  kind 
in  our  language,  while  their  abundance  testifies  the 
universality  of  thc/«ror,  for  such  only  can  we  call  it, 
which  prevailed.  Sir  Walter  Scott  saw  at  once  the 
vast  capabilities  of  this  subject  for  the  purpose  of 
fiction,  and  the  high  popularity  attained  by  the 
famous  Waverley  novels  was  owing,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  made 
use  of  the  materials  thus  afforded  him,  for  the  first 
of  that  unrivalled  series.  Although,  perhaps,  he  may 
have  painted  the  character  and  personal  manners  of 
Prince  Charles  in  too  favourable  colours,  he  has  by  no 
means  exaggerated  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Jacobite 
army,  and  their  deep  devotion  to  the  dangerous  cause 
they  had  embraced.  Neither  did  he  at  all  overdraw, 
in  the  character  of  Flora  Mac  Ivor,  the  ardent  attach- 
ment of  the  Scottish  fair  to  the  unfortunate  house  of 
Stuart.  History  furnishes  us  with  numerous  instances 
of  a  similar  kind :  mothers  urged  their  sons,  wives 
their  husbands,  and  maidens  their  lovers  and  brothers, 
to  "  fight  for  Prince  Charlie,"  and,  even  if  they  could 
not  conquer,  to  die  for  his  sake. 

The  history  and  results  of  that  unhappy  rebellion 
are  too  well  known  to  need  notice,  but  one  circum- 
stance may  be  here  cited  as  an  illustration  of  the 
chivalrous  spirit  manifested  in  behalf  of  the  Pretender. 
I  allude  to  the  magnanimous  conduct  of  a  poor  High- 
lander, who  sheltered  Prince  Charles  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  and  resisted  the  temptation  of  betraying  him  for 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  though  he  was  so  poor  as 
actuaUy  to  be  compelled  to  steal  from  his  neighbour 
food  for  the  sustenance- of  his  royal  guest.  And  yet 
this  man  was  afterwards  hung  for  cattle  stealing. 

During  this  outbreak,  the  castle  of  Doune  (the 
subject  of  our  engraving)  was  held  by  Mc  Gr^r  of 
Glengyle,  a  nephew  of  the  famous  Bob  Hoy,  better 
known  by  his  Lowland  name  of  James  Graham.  He 
at  once  declared  for  the  Chevalier,  and  fortified  the 
castle  by  planting  a  twelve-pounder  in  one  of  the 
windows,  and  several  swivels  on  the  parapet.  Soon 
afterwards,  a  party  of  Royalist  volunteers,  from  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  headed  by  John  Home,  the 
author  of  Douglas,  ventured  as  far  as  the  Teith  river, 
but  old  Glengyle  managed  to  capture  them,  and  con- 
fine them  in  his  castle.  Home,  in  his  History  of  the 
Eebellion,  gives  the  following  minute  description  of 
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the  manner  in  which  they  contrived  to  escape  from 
their  prison,  a  large  room  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
castle  near  the  battlements. 

"  To  guard  the  prisoners  there  was  a  party  of  about 
twenty  highlanders;  a  sentinel,  who  stood  two  or 
three  paces  from  the  door  of  the  room,  allowed  any  of 
the  prisoners,  who  chose,  to  take  air  on  the  battle- 
ments. It  was  proposed,  that  they  should  make  a 
rope  of  the  blankets  they  had,  by  which  they  might 
descend  from  the  battlements  to  the  ground,  a  depth 
of  seventy  feet,  but  where  there  was  no  sentinel.  The 
proposal  was  agreed  to,  and  to  prevent  suspicion  of 
their  design,  some  of  the '  volunteers '  always  kept 
company  with  the  other  persons  in  the  Great  Room, 
which  was  common  to  all,  whilst  the  rest  of  them, 
barring  the  door  of  their  cell,  were  hard  at  work,  till 
they  had  finished  the  rope,  of  which  they  resolved  to 
make  trial  the  very  night  it  was  completed.  The  two 
officers  then  claimed  it  as  their  light  to  be  the  first 
that  should  hazard  themselves  by  proving  the  strength 
of  the  rope.  But  that  claim  was  objected  to,  and  all 
drew  lots,  so  as  to  settle  the  order  in  which  they 
should  descend.  This  done,  the  captain  stood  No.  1, 
the  lieutenant  No.  2. 

"  When  everything  was  adjusted,  they  went  up  to 
the  battlements,  fastened  the  rope,  and  about  one 
o'clock,  in  a  moonlight  night,  began  to  descend.  The 
two  officers,  Robert  Douglas,  and  another,  got  down 
very  well ;  but  with  the  fifth,  who  was  tall  and  bulky, 
the  rope  broke  just  as  his  feet  reached  th^  ground. 
The  lieutenant  now  called  to  the  next  in  the  order  of 
descent,  an  Englishman,  of  the  name  of  Barrow,  not 
to  attempt  it,  as  twenty  or  thirty  feet  were  broken  off 
from  the  rope.  Nevertheless,  putting  himself  on  the 
rope,  he  slid  down  as  far  as  it  lasted,  and  then  let  go 
his  hold.  His  friend  Douglas,  and  the  lieutenant,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  him  on  the  rope,  placed  themselves 
under  him,  so  as  to  break  his  fall ;  but  descending 
from  so  great  a  height,  he  brought  them  both  to.  the 
ground,  dislocated  one  of  his  ankles,  and  broke  several 
of  his  ribs.  In  this  extremity  the  lieutenant  raised 
him  from  the  ground,  and  taking  him  on  his  back, 
carried  him  towards  the  road  which  led  to  Alloa.  When 
unable  to  proceed  any  further  with  his  burden^  two 
others  of  the  company,  by  holding  each  one  of  Mr. 
Barrow's  arms,  helped  him  "  to  hop  along  upon  one 
leg ; "  but  thinking  that  at  this  slow  rate  they  would 
certainly  be  overtaken,  they  resolved  to  call  at  the 
first  house  in  their  way,  and  that  happening  to  belong 
to  a  friend,  a  horse  was  procured,  and  having  reached 
the  sea,  they  were  received  on  board  the  Vulture 
sloop  of  war. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  castle.  Neil  Mac  Vicar 
had  drawn  the  last  number,  and,  while  standing  on 
the  parapet,  having  seen  the  disaster  of  his  friends,  he 
carried  the  rope  to  his  cell,  where  he  substantially  re- 
paired and  lengthened  it  with  shreds  of  blankets.  This 
done,  he  returned  to  the  battlements,  and  there  again 
fastening  it,  commenced  his  descent.  But  when  he 
reached  that  part  where  the  fracture  had  taken  place, 
and  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  secure  by  adding 
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greatly  to  its  thickness,  he  fonnd  it  beyond  hb  grasp, 
and  falling  from  the  same  height  that  Mr.  £arrowhad 
done,  but  with  no  one  to  break  his  fall,  he  was  so 
seriooaly  injured,  that  he  languished  and  died  soon 
afterwards  at  the  house  of  his  father,  a  clergyman  in 
the  isle  of  Isla." 

The  castleof  Donne  was  originally  built  by  Murdock, 
Duke  of  Albany,  who  was  beheaded  on  the  castle  hill 
of  Stirling,  from  which  his  dying  glance  might  for  a 
moment  rest  on  that  stately  pile,  the  monument  of  his 
fallen  greatness.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was 
often  occupied  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of 
England,  and  widow  of  James  lY.:  her  grand-daughter, 
the  lovely  and  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in 
company  with  Lord  Damley,  frequently  resorted  to  it 
as  a  hunting-seat,  and  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk, 
many  of  the  royalist  prisoners  were  confined  within 
its  ample  walls ;  and  although  only  eight  miles  from 
Stirling  Castle,  Graham  held  out  for  the  prince 
during  aU  the  time  that  the  Jacobite  army  was  in 
England.  Its  position  is  at  once  commanding  and 
beautif  id,  being  situated  on  the  steep  and  narrow  green 
bank  of  the  Teith,  while  its  opposite  side  is  washed  by 
a  mountain  stream.  Its  lofty  towers  rise  far  above 
the  surrounding  trees,  and  give  great  e£fect  to  a 
distant  view  of  this  noble  baronial  residence.  At  one 
end  of  the  front  rises  a  spacious  square  tower,  of  con- 
siderable height,  while  another,  a  little  inferior,  stands 
behind  the  opposite  extremity :  a  strong  back  wall, 
nearly  forty  feet  in  length,  forms  the  whole  into  an 
ample  quadrangle.  The  principal  room  between  the 
towers  is  seventy  feet  in  length,  that  in  the  great 
tower  forty-five  feet  by  thirty ;  and  the  kitchen  fire- 
place is  quite  capacious  enough  to  allow  space  for  a 
score  of  giants  to  spend  a  comfortable  winter's  evening 
beneath  the  chimney.  A  ponderous  iron  gate  still 
exists  within  a  heavy  iron  studded  folding-door,  and 
although  the  castle  is  now  roofless,  the  walls  are  still 
entire,  and  have  the  appearance  of  great  solidity  and 
strength.  The  Earl  of  Moray,  to  whom  Donne  Castle 
belongs^  has  a  seat  adjoining,  called  Doune  Lodge ; 
and  .Cambus  Wallace,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Edmon- 
stones,  and  now  that  of  Lord  Doune,  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Moray,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  In  his 
march  from  the  highlands,  the  chevalier  took  a  cup  of 
welpome  from  the  hands  of  a  fair  adherent  at  the  gate 
of  Cambus  Wallace. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  castle  of  Doune  is  rich  in 
associations  connected  with  the  ballad  poetry  of 
Scotland.  Among  these,  that  relating  to  the  death  of 
the  "  bonny  Earl  of  Moray  "  is  no  doubt  familiar  to 
many  of  our  readers. 

The  village  of  Doune,  which  lies  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  castle,  has  much  improved  of 
late  years,  and  is  gradually  rising  mto  some  degree  of 
local  importance.  Many  a  visitor  stops  to  see  the 
oastle,  which  has  been  introduced  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  his  novel  of  Waverley,  as  the  fortress  to  which  the 
hero  of  the  tale  was  brought  by  his  Highland  captor. 
A  fine  old  bridge,  crossing  the  Teith  a  little  above  the 
castle,  was  built  by  Kobcrt  Spittal,  a  citizen  of  Stiilijig, 


who  had  made  a  fortune  by  being  the  tailor  of  Margaret 
of  Enghmd,  whom  we  have  before  mentiooed  as  often  ! 
residing  in  the  castle.  • 

To  the  taste  and  liberality  of  the  Earl  of  Moray  the 
inhabitants  of  Doune  are  indebted  for  a  new  and 
elegant  parish  church,  in  the  gothio  atyloi  with  a 
handsome  tower,  and  very  beautiful  pulpit.  Many 
new  houses,  too,  have  been  reoentiv  added  to  the 
village ;  and  it  is  not  the  least  of  the  signs  of  the  times 
that  a  few  cotton  factories  have  been  started  here  as 
a  substitute  for  the  manufacture  of  pistols,  for  which, 
in  the  days  of  old,  Doune  was  celebrated.  Aa  the 
pistol  then  formed  an  important  portion  of  the 
Highland  costume,  the  demand  was  very  considerable. 

Being  only  eight  miles  from  Stirling,  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  Callauder,  Doune  is  easily  reached 
by  any  visitors  to  Loch  Katrine  and  that  part  of  the 
Highlands.  It  wUl  be  found  worthy  of  a  visit  by  any 
who  are  fond  of  fine  scenery,  or  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  time-honoured  remains  of  the  dwellings  of 
those  whose  names  have  been  famous  in  history. 


A  DIBQB. 


How  wearily,  how  wearily, 

The  hoars  are  pasting  byl 

How  slowly  doth  the  lagging  sun 

Creep  on  in  yonder  skyl 

They  say  the  earth  looks  glad  and  gay. 

And  earth  is  Mr  to  see ; 

But,  oh  1  since  thou  art  snatch*d  awi^. 

What  oan  be  fair  to  mel 

Too  softly  beamed  thine  eye  of  blue. 

The  dwelling-nlace  of  truth ; 

Too  brightly  did  thy  cheek  display 

The  seeming  glow  of  youth. 

We  little  deemed  that  gentle  flame, 

That  all  too  bright  a  bloom, 

Were  but  the  messengers  that  oame, 

PrecursoN  of  the  tomb. 

The  nightingale  returns  to  bless 

The  summer  with  her  strain. 

The  swallow  seeks  in  early  spring 

Her  cottage  home  again ; 

The  flowers  return  to  deck  the  field, 

They  tell  me  they  are  sweet, 

I  care  not  though  a  thousand  yield 

Their  fragianoe  at  my  feet 

Spring  may  rejoice  to  see  her  flowers. 
Her  birds  return  again. 
May  robe  the  earth  with  happiness. 
Yet  cannot  ease  my  pain. 
What  reck  I  of  the  summer  day  t 
Though  sweet  its  strains  may  be, 
It  cannot  chase  my  gloom  away, 
Nor  bring  thee  back  to  me.. 

Yet  do  I  seek  the  holy  spot, 
When  (alls  the  evening  shade. 
And  weep  upon  the  hillock  green, 
Where  all  my  heart  is  laid. 
Then  sneed  ye  hours  on  swifter  win^, 
And  this  poor  solace  give. 
0  heaven  !  it  is  a  weary  thing, 
A  weary  thing  to  live. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  INSECTS.— No.  IH. 

lUSTAHOBTHOSSS  OV  INSECTS, 

"Wmlb  a  naturalist,"  obBerve  Messrs.  Kirby  and 
Spenee,  "to  announce  to  the  irorld  the  discovery  of 
an  animal  which,  for  the  first  five  years  of  its  life, 
existed  in  the  form  of  a  serpent ;  which  then,  pene- 
trating into  the  earth,  and  weaving  a  shroud  of  pure 
silk  of  the  finest  texture,  contracted  itself  within  this 
covering  into  a  body  without  external  mouth  or  limbs, 
and  resembling  anEgyptian  mummy  more  than  anything 
else ;  and  which,  kstly,  after  remaining  in  this  state 
without  food  and  without  motion  for  three  years  longer, 
shouM  at  the  end  of  that  period  burst  its  silken  cere- 
ments, struggle  through  its  earthy  covering,  and  start 
into  day  a  winged  bird,  what,  think  you,  would  be  the 
sensation  excited  by  this  strange  piece  of  intelligence?" 
After  the  first  doubts  of  its  truth  were  removed,  what 
astonishment  would  succeed !  All  men,  both  learned 
and  ignorant,  would  flock  to  see  this  wonderful  phe- 
nomenon ;  and  all  minor  prodigies  would  be  compara- 
tively unheeded.  And  yet,  the  metamorphoses  of  the 
insect  world,  scarcely  less  strange  and  surprising  than 
the  transformation  of  a  serpent  into  an  eagle,  are, 
because  of  their  commonness,  and  the  minuteness  of 
the  objects,  little  thought  of  by  the  greater  portion  of 
mankind  - 

Look,  for  instance,  at  those  butterflies  hovering 
over  that  bed  of  young  nettles,  and  occasionally  touch- 
ing a  leaf  with  the  tip  of  the  abdomen.  They  are 
females  ovipositing.  At  each  contact,  a  little  egg  is 
left,  wliich  is  fastened  to  the  leaf  by  means  of  a  gummy 
secretion.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  is  sculptured 
with  elevated  lines,  running  from  top  to  bottom,  like 
the  meridians  of  a  globe. 

In  a  short  time,  a  minute  caterpiUar  proceeds  firom 
this  egg,  with  a  body  beset  with  spines,  furnished  with 
six  short,  horny,  hooMike  feet  near  the  head,  and  ten 
fleshy  tubercles,  which  act  as  clinging  feet,  beneath 
the  hinder  parts.  It  grows  rapidly,  for  it  devours  the 
substance  of  the  leaves  with  incredible  voracity :  but 
at  the  end  of  about  a  week  it  ceases  to  eat,  appears 
first  restless,  then  feeble  and  languid,  and  the  colour 
of  the  skin  is  withered  and  livid.  After  a  day  or  two's 
inaction,  it  may  be  observed  to  move  its  head  from 
side  to  side  as  if  in  pain, — ^now  stretching  itself,  now 
contracting,  and  now  forcibly  swelling  the  second  and 
third  segments  of  the  body.  At  length  the  skin  of  the 
back  splits  from  these  violent  efforts,  and  a  new  skin 
may  be  perceived  beneath,  distinguished  by  the  fresh- 
ness and  brightness  of  its  colour:  the  caterpillar, 
pressing  its  body  into  the  opening  thus  made,  speedily 
extends  it  down  the  back,  and  towards  the  head, 
till  at  last  it  entirely  emerges  from  its  old  integu- 
ment. 

This  process  of  exuviation  is  performed  three  suc- 
cessive times,  and  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days : 
and  then  the  insect  prepares  once  more  to  cast  its  skin, 
and  to  become  a  chiystdis  instead  of  a  caterpiUar.  For 
this  end  it  frequently  draws  together  two  or  three  con- 


tiguous leaves  of  the  nettle,  and  connecting  them  with 
a  few  threads  of  silk,  forms  them  into  a  capacious  tent, 
from  the  ceiling  of  which  it  must  hang  suspended  for 
many  days.  It  then  begins  to  spin,  from  a  peculiar 
organ  in  its  mouth,  a  small  conical  knot  of  silk  at  the 
intended  point  of  suspension.  Into  this  it  then  in- 
sinuates the  minute  hooks  with  which  the  hindmost 
pair  of  clinging  feet  are  provided,  and  suffering  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body  to  fall,  hangs  with  the  head 
downwanls.  Meanwhile  contractions  and  contortions 
go  on  as  before,  and  are  attended  with  the  same  result. 
After  about  twenty-four  hours,  the  skin  of  the  back 
splits,  and  the  chrysalis  appears  projecting  through  the 
aperture.  By  continuing  the  tumefaction  of  the  now 
exposed  portion,  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar  splits 
farther  and  farther  up  towards  the  tail,  and  by  the 
alternate  contraction  and  elongation  of  the  segments 
of  the  chrysalis,  is  at  length  rolled  up  in  folds  around 
the  posterior  extremity. 

"  But  now  comes  the  important  operation.  The 
pvpa,  (or  chrysalis,)  being  much  shorter  than  the 
caterpillar,  is,  as  yet,  some  dbtance  from  the  silken 
hillock  to  which  it  is  to  be  fastened :  it  is  supported 
merely  by  the  unsplit  terminal  portion  of  the  latter's 
skin.  How  shall  it  disengage  itself  from  this  remnant 
of  its  case,  and  be  suspend^  in  the  air  while  it  climbs 
up  to  take  its  place?  As  it  has  no  arms  or  legs  to 
support  itself,  the  anxious  spectator  expects  to  see  it 
fall  to  the  earth.  His  fears,  however,  are  vain ;  the 
supple  segments  of  the  pupa's  abdomen  serve  in  the 
place  of  arms.  Between  two  of  these,  as  with  a  pair 
of  pincers,  it  seizes  on  a  portion  of  the  skin,  and, 
bending  its  body  once  more,  entirely  extricates  its  tail 
from  it.  It  is  now  wholly  out  of  the  skin,  against  one 
side  of  which  it  is  supported,  but  yet  at  some  distance 
from  the  leaf.  The  next  step  it  must  take  is  to  climb 
up  to  the  required  height.  Por  this  purpose  it  repeats 
the  same  ingenious  manceuvre ;  making  its  cast-o£f  skin 
serve  as  a  sort  of  ladder,  it  successively,  with  different 
segments,  seizes  a  higher  and  a  higher  portion,  until 
in  the  end  it  reaches  the  summit,  where  with  its  tail  it 
feels  for  the  silken  threads  that  are  to  support  it."^ 
Then  by  means  of  a  number  of  little  hooks,  with  which 
its  anal  extremity  is  covered,  it  entangles  itself  among 
the  silk,  and  confirms  its  hold  by  several  rapid 
whirlings. 

A  practised  naturalist  will  soon  be  able  to  detect  in 
this  swathed  mummy,  all  the  external  parts  of  the 
future  butterfiy.  The  eyes  are  marked  by  two  pro- 
minences in  front  of  the  head ;  the  wings  are  brought 
down  on  each  side,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that 
which  they  will  assume  when  erect ;  the  antennn  and 
legs  are  stretched  upon  the  breast ;  and  the  long  suck- 
ing-tube, not  yet  in  its  spiral  curl,  is  extended  between 
them.  A  few  days  before  the  birth  of  the  butterfly, 
that  is,  about  three  weeks  after  the  assumption  of  the 
chrysalis  state,  the  approaching  maturity  of  the  in- 
closed insect  is  announced  by  the  increasing  transpa- 
rency of  the  pupa-skin,  and  by  the  appearance  of  tlio 


(I)  Kirby  and  Spence. 
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beautiful  markings  and  colours  of  the  butterfly's  wing, 
perfect,  but  in  minature.  When  the  time  arrives,  the 
hollow  nervures  that  pervade  the  wings  receive  a  fluid 
from  the  body,  which  is  impelled  through  their  whole 
course,  lengthening  them,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
panding the  membranes  that  are  stretched  over  them. 
The  effect  is  soon  manifest ;  the  wings,  which  at  first 
were  smooth,  though  thick  and  pulpy,  presently  begin 
to  crumple  up  in  a  strange  manner,  so  as  to  cause  one 
who  watches  the  beautiful  process  for  the  first  time, 
to  fear  that  they  are  spoiled.  But  wait  awhile ;  they 
grow  wider  and  longer,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
and  more  crumpled ;  at  length,  their  full  dimensions 
are  attained,  and  now,  imperceptibly  but  rapidly,  the 
corrugations  one  by  one  straighten  and  soon  disappear, 
and  the  gorgeous  wings  are  expanded  in  all  their  un- 
soiled  and  unruffled  beauty,  not  a  wrinkle  marring 
their  even  surface,  not  a  single  scale  of  the  elaborate 
mosaic  dispbced.  They  are  still,  however,  soft  and 
flaccid,  and  incapable  of  being  erected,  but  every 
moment  strengthens  them,  and  in  about  an  hour  from 
the  time  when  the  first  crack  appeared  on  the  back  of 
the  pupa«  the  lovely  sylph  begins  to  open  and  shut  its 
pinions  in  the  sun,  and  gathers  courage  to  try  its  new- 
born powers  in  the  fields  of  air. 

We  have  given  a  description  of  the  metamorphoses 
of  the  butterfly  as  an  example  of  the  phenomena.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  details  are  the 
same  in  all  cases ;  variations  occur  in  different  genera 
and  species,  more  conspicuously  in  the  families ;  and 
when  we  compare  the  various  orders,  we  find  a  pa- 
rallelism only  in  the  great  leading  facts,  but  endless 
diversity  in  detaiL 

We  have  seen  that  the  states  through  which  but- 
terflies, and  with  them  all  other  winged  insects,  pass, 
are  four  in  number;  the  egg^  the  larva^ the /nr/ptf,  and 
the  imago^  as  they  are  called  by  naturalists,  or,  as  they 
are  generally  named,  the  egg,  the  caterpiUar  or  grttb, 
the  chrysalis,  and  the  per/eei  insect.  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  each  of  these  states 
successively. 

I.  Eggs. — ^The  fertility  of  insects  far  exceeds  that 
of  birds,  and  is  surpassed  only  by  that  of  fishes.^  But 
the  number  of  eggs  hud  by  different  species,  sometimes 
even  of  the  same  natural  family,  is  extremely  various. 
Thus  common  flies  lay  six  or  eight ;  the  flea  twelve;  the 
burying-beetle  thirty ;  may-flies  under  a  hundred;  the 
silk-worm  moth  about  500;  the  great  goat-moth  1,000 ; 
the  tiger-moth  1,600 ;  the  female  wasp  at  least  30,000; 
the  queen-bee  varies  considerably  in  the  number  of 
eggs  that  she  produces  in  one  season,  in  some  cases 
it  may  amount  to  40,000  or  50,000,  or  more.  But 
all  these  are  left  far  behind  by  one  of  the  white  ants, 
which  lays  not  fewer  than  60  eggs  in  a  minute,  which 
gives  3,600  in  an  hour,  86,400  in  a  day,  2,419,200 
iu  a  lunar  month,  and  211,449,600  in  a  year :  pro- 
bably she  does  not  always  continue  kying  at  this  rate, 
but  if  the  sum  be  set  as  low  as  possible,  it  will  exceed 

(1)  The  ftuigMD  is  said  to  lay  1,500,000  agg"!  and  tha  cod-fith 
9,000,000. 


the  number  produced  by  any  other  known  animal  in 
the  creation. 

The  size  of  the  e^  is  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
insect  producing  them,  though  in  some  instances  small 
ones  produce  larger  eggs  than  those  laid  by  bigger 
species.  Thus  the  eggs  of  many  Apiera,  and  of  the 
bird-louse,  are  probably  nearly  as  large  as  the  parent 
insect,  while  those  of  the  ghost-moth,  and  many  other 
Lepidoptera,  are  vastly  smaller.  This  circumstance 
perhaps  depends  principally  on  the  number  they 
produce;  the  majority  of  them,  however,  are  smaU.  The 
largest  egg  known,  if  it  be  not  rather  an  egg-case,  is 
that  of  a  spectre-insect  figured  in  the  Tiinnipan  Trans- 
actions, which  was  five  lines  in  length,  and  three  iu 
width,  or  nearly  the  size  of  the  egg  of  some  humming- 
birds. But  we  do  not  often  meet  with  insect  eggs 
exceeding  a  line  in  length.  A  large  number  are  much 
smaller;  those  of  Ephemcrse  are  more  minute  than 
the  smallest  grains  of  sand,  and  those  of  subcuta- 
neous moths  are  almost  imperceptible  by  the  naked 
eye. 

The  eggs,  of  insects  are  not  confined  to  any  parti- 
cular shape.  Their  most  usual  form,  indeed,  is  globukr, 
oval,  or  oblong,  with  various  intermediate  modifications. 
We  meet  with  them  ovate,  flat  and  orbicular,  elliptical, 
conical,  cylindrical,  hemispherical,  lenticular,  pyrami- 
dal, square,  turban-shaped,  melon-shaped,  pear-shaped, 
boat-shaped,  and  sometimes  of  shapes  so  strange  and 
peculiar,  that  we  can  scarcely  credit  their  daim  to  the 
name  of  eggs.  Their  surface,  though  often  smooth,  is 
frequently  curiously  and  elegantly  sculptured.  Some 
arc  only  ornamented  on  one  side ;  others  on  both.  In 
some  butterflies  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with 
hexagonal  reticulations;  in  others,  it  is  beset  with 
minute  granules  or  tubercles.  Many  other  minor 
differences  iu  tliis  respect  might  be  noticed,  but 
these  will  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  tiieir  infinite 
variety. 

The  colour  of  the  eggs  of  insects  is  as  various  as 
their  shape  and  sculpture.  Those  of  spiders  are  white ; 
those  of  silk-wonns  are  yellow ;  those  of  the  bloody- 
nosed-beetlc  are  orange ;  and  those  of  some  Tipula  are 
red.  There  are  also  eggs  of  every  shade  between  red 
and  bbick,  and  of  every  hue  between  blue  and  green. 
Some  are  speckled  like  those  of  many  birds,  others  arc 
banded  with  zones  of  different  colours.  Many  eggs 
change  their  colour  after  they  have  been  hiid  a  few  days. 
Those  of  the  gnat  are  first  white,  then  green,  and  histly 
grey;  those  of  the  silk-worm  change  from  yellow  to  a 
violet  colour;  and  those  of  a  very  rare  and  beautiful 
moth  are  at  first  sulphur-coloured,  then  green,  next 
rose-coloured,  and  lastly  blackish. 

2.  Laxvje.— Nearly  all  larvae  agree  in  having  a  body 
more  or  less  constricted  at  intervals  into  a  series  of 
rings,  usually  twelve  in  number,  often  nearly  equal  in 
length,  but  sometimes  very  dissimikr.  The  general 
outline  or  shape  of  the  body  is  extremely  various ; 
most  frequently  it  approaches  to  a  cylindrical,  some- 
times to  a  conical,  and  sometimes  to  an  obovate 
form.  Some  are  fusiform,  others  are  convex;  but  it 
is  useless  to  enumerate  these  peculiarities,   since 
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tlicj  can  only  be  advantas^eouslj  learned  by  watching 
the  actual  metamorphosis  of  any  singularly  formed 
larrce. 

Many  larvtc  arc  quite  naked,  but  a  yery  con- 
siderable number  arc  clothed,  with  hairs  or  bristles  of 
different  kinds,  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  and 
azianged  in  yaiious  manners,  whilst  a  small  propor- 
tion have  their  skin  beset  with  spines,  or  a  mixture  of 
spines  and  hairs.  The  spinous  larvse  are  principally 
lepidopterous,  and  many  of  our  most  beautiful  butter- 
flies are  famished  with  points  so  long  and  sharp,  as 
readily  to  pierce  the  skin. 

To  attempt  any  classification  of  coloured  larvae  would 
be  Tain,  sinoe  they  arc  tinged  with  almost  eveiy  con- 
ceivable shade,  aoid  infinitely  diversified  as  to  the 
anangement  and  figure  of  their  multiform  spots  and 

I  markings.    We  may,  however,  observe  that  many  are 

!  of  the  colonr  of  the  plant  on  which  they  feed,  by  which 
merciful  provision  they  are  with  difficulty  discovered 

,  by  their  enemies. 

!  Our  last  observation  under  this  head  relates  to 
the  growth  of  krvee.  Lyonnet  found  that  the  eater- 
pill^  of  the  great  goat-moth  after  having  attamed  its 
full  growth,  is  at  least  72,000  times  heavier  than  when 
it  was  first  excluded  from  the  egg.  Its  size  had  of 
course  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  Redi  states 
that  some  flesh-flies  become  from  140  to  more  than 
200  times  heavier  in  twenty-four  hours ;  an  increase 
of  weight  and  size  truly  prodigious  in  so  short  a  time, 
but  essential  for  the  end  of  their  creation — ^the  rapid 
removal  of  putrescent  animal  matter. 

3.  PupjB. — ^There  is  much  less  variety  in  the  colour 
of  pup»  than  in  that  of  larvse.  The  majority  of 
coleopterous  and  hymenopterous  pupte  are  white,  or 
whitish;  of  lepidopterous  and  dipterous,  brown  of 
various  shades,  often  verging  on  black  in  the  former, 
and  on  red  in  the  latter.  The  angular  lepidopterous 
ones,  however,  are  more  gaily  decorated.  Some  are 
of  a  greenish  yellow,  marked  with  spots  of  black; 
others  are  of  an  uniform  green;  others  are  reddish; 
others  again  are  red  with  black  spots.  A  still  greater 
number  shine  as  though  gilded  with  burnished  gold ; 
either  applied  in  partial  streaks,  or  coverihg  the  entire 
surface.  It  was  from  this  gUded  appearance  that  the 
term  chiysalis  was  derived.  The  alchemist  mistook 
it  for  real  gold,  and  referred  to  the  case  as  an  "ugument 
in  favour  of  the  transmutation  of  metals.  But  ti6aumur 
has  satisfactorily  shown  that  this  appearance  is  owing 
to  the  shining  white  membrane  immediately  below  the 
outer  skin,  which,  being  of  a  transparent  yellow,  gives 
a  golden  tinge  to  the  former. 

Though  pups  are  generally  not  locomotive,  we  must 
not  omit  some  account  of  their  motions.  Chrysalises, 
during  the  first  twelve  months  of  being  pupce,  when 
their  skin  is  soft,  frequently  turn  themselves,  that  the 
side  on  which  they  lie  may  not  be  flattened.  De  Goer 
tells  us  that  the  pupa  of  the  ghost-moth,  whose  cocoon 
is  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  chrysalis,  moves 
in  it  from  one  ead  to  the  other.  Bonnet  observed  one 
of  a  moth,  which  alternately  fixed  itself  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  its  spacious  cocoon;  descending  slowly,  but 


ascending  as  quickly,  and  almost  in  the  same  manner, 
as  a  chimney-sweeper  in  a  chimney. 

4.  Perfect  Insects. — ^When  the  development  of 
the  perfect  insect  is  complete,  and  all  its  parts  and 
organs  have  attained  the  requisite  firmness  and  solidity, 
it  immediately  begins  to  exercise  them  in  their  intended 
functions.  Previously  to  this  launching  into  the  wide 
world,  or  at  least  directly  after,  almost  all  insects  dis- 
charge from  their  intestines  some  drops  of  an  excre- 
mentitious  fluid,  often  transparent,  and  sometimes  red. 
In  some  instances  where  their  numbers  have  been 
considerable,  this  has  produced  the  appearance  of  a 
shower  of  blood  ;  and  by  this  natural  fact,  all  those 
bloody  showers  recorded  by  historians  as  preternatural, 
and  regarded  where  they  happened  as  fearful  prog- 
nostics of  impending  evils,  are  stripped  of  their  terrors, 
and  reduced  to  the  class  of  events  that  happen  in  the 
common  course  of  nature. 

Some  perfect  insects  live  only  a  few  hours ;  some 
never  see  the  sun;  others,  as  flies,  moths,  and  butter- 
flies, and  indeed  the  majority  of  insects,  a  few  days  or 
weeks ;  while  a  very  few,  such  as  large  beetles,  six, 
nine,  twelve,  or  fifteen  months.  Some,  however,  enjoy 
long  lives  in  captivity.  Mr.  Baker  kept  one  of  the 
darkling  beetles  alive  under  a  glass  upwards  of  three 
years.  Roesel  informs  us  that  he  fed  the  rose-beetle 
with  fruit  and  moist  white  bread  for  as  long  a  period ; 
and  Esper  kept  our  most  common  water-beeUe  in  a 
large  gb»s  vessel,  for  three  years  and  a  half. 

We  have  now  given  an  instance  of  the  meta- 
morphoses of  insects,  and  noticed  some  particular  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  each  of  the  four  states 
through  which  they  pass ;  it  remains  for  us  to  answer 
the  question,  why  are  insects  subject  to  these 
changes  P  We  can  only  say  that  such  is  the  will  of  the 
Creator,  who  doubtless  had  the  wisest  ends  in  view, 
although  we  are  unable  satisfactorily  to  discover  them. 
Yet  one  reason  may  be  hazarded.  A  veiy  important 
part  assigned  to  insects  in  the  economy  of  nature,  is 
that  of  speedily  removing  decayed  animal  and  vege- 
table matter.  Insatiable  voracity  and  unusual  powers 
of  multiplication  are  therefore  indispensable.  But 
insects  occupied  in  the  work  of  reproduction  could 
not  continue  their  voracious  feeding.  Their  life, 
therefore,  after  leaving  the  egg,  is  divided  into  three 
stages.  In  the  first,  their  sole  object  is  the  satisfying 
their  hunger,  and  this  is  commonly  the  longest  period 
of  its  existence.  Having  now  hud  up  a  store  of  ma- 
terials  for  the  development  of  the  future  perfect 
insect,  it  becomes  a  pupa\  and  during  this  inactive 
period  the  important  process  slowly  proceeds,  uninter- 
rupted by  the  calls  of  appetite.  At  length  the  perfect 
insect  is  disclosed.  It  now  often  requires  no  food  at 
all ;  and  scarcely  ever  more  than  a  very  small  quantity. 
Its  sole  object  is  the  multiplication  of  its  kind,  from 
which  it  is  diverted  by  no  other  propensity ;  and  this 
important  duty  being  performed,  the  end  of  its 
existence  has  been  answered,  and  it  expires. 
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THE  MEBIAH  SACRIFICE :   A  TALE  OP 
OBISSA. 

BT  UBS.   F08TAK8. 

It  would  lie  difficult  to  imagine  an  oriental  scene 
more  beautiful  than  that  presented  by  the  sacred  city  of 
Nassik,  when  the  Qodavety  is  at  its  height.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  natural  features  of  the  land,  skirted  as 
it  is,  with  hills  excayated  with  their  innumerable  cave 
temples  and  cells  of  "eremites  of  old ; "  in  addition  to 
the  rich  gardens,  waving  with  plantain  and  betel 
trees,  a  foliage  always  lotely  and  refreshing  in  the 
East ;  in  addition  to  the  picturesque  bends  of  the  ma- 
jestic river,  sweeping  below  the  city  walls,— the  tem- 
ples and  ghats  at  Nassik  are  of  finer  arohitecture 
than  can  be  found  in  India^-unless  the  rivals  be 
sought  for  upon  the  banks  of  the  far-famed  Ganges. 
The  repntation  of  the  Godavery  for  sanctity  is  also 
great.  The  aged  are  consigned  to  die  in  its  waters, 
sure  of  their  bearing  the  spirit  onwards  to  the  heaven 
of  Indra ;  and  on  a  calm  evening,  the  stream  seems 
illumined  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  with  li^ts, 
each  floating  in  its  little  bark  of  ooooa-nut  shell,  and 
consigned  to  the  care  of  the  sacred  Gunga  by  hands 
trembling  with  human  hopes.  fAt  the  time  of  [which 
I  write,  there  was  a  mela,  or  fair,  the  result  of  a  re- 
ligious festival  held  at  Nassik ;  and  the  city  and 
suburbs  were  crowded  by  people  from  eveiy  part  of 
India.  Truculent  looking  Patans  from  Hindostan, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  their  nr/f^,  or  love-locks,  ex- 
quisitely scented  with  sandal-wood  .oil,  their  purple 
and  gold  turbans  jauntily  set  over  one  ear,  and  deco- 
rated with  newly-blown  roses  and  mogree  blossoms, 
were  contrasted  with  priests  from  Dwaka,  as  simple 
in  attire  as  the  Patans  were  gay :  bigots  these  were  of 
the  first  dass,  and  as  such,  (^  held  the  tip  of  his  ear 
as  a  stranger  passed ;  an  act  hovering  between  precau- 
tion against  the  Evil  Eiye,  and  an  emphatic  curse  upon 
the  passenger.  Then,  there  were  parties  of  chiefs 
from  the  provinces,  riding  horses  with  pink  tails,  and 
silver  rings  above  their  fetlocks,  followed  by  chosen 
bands  of  irregular  horsemen,  some  with  their  swords 
drawn,  some  soaring  forth  the  titles  of  their  feudal 
lord ;  and  all,  to  judge  by  their  excitement,  under  the 
influence  of  very  considerable  drams  of  fermented 
hemp-juice,  or  the  wine  of  the  palm  tree.  Brahmin 
women,  too,  were  present  in  abundance ;  some,  glit- 
tering with  gohl  and  precious  stones,  walking  hand- 
in-hand  around  the  temples,  in  performance  of  certain 
vows;  and  others,  crowded  into  ruiU,  with  their 
handsome  children,  in  holiday  attire,  all  laughing  and 
chattering  together,  as  only  Indian  women  could 
laugh  and  chatter,  when  compressed  into  a  springless 
cart,  drawn  by  bullocks,  and  surrounded  with  curtains 
of  wadded  cloth  under  the  full  rays  of  a  tropic  sun ! 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  principal  features  that  fell 
onder  the  eye  at  the  Nassik  mek ;  but,  beyond  these, 
were  Bunjarra  merchants,  who,  travelling  from  the 
Concan  to  Hyderabad  m  the  Deckan,  took  this  road, 
and  halted  here  to  mingle  in  the  gaieties.  Kalatnee 
jucjglers,  also,  who,  not  allowed  to  enter  the  city, 


pitched  their  camp  by  the  river-side,  and  spent  their 
time  between  the  performance  of  feats  of  wondrous 
cunning,^and  libations  of  bheng  to  an  incalculable  ex- 
tent. The  area  in  front  of  the  princ^  temple,  too, 
was  one  mass  of  human  beings ;  and  as  one  moved 
among  the  crowd,  it  was  impossible  not  to  remark 
with  interest  many  of  its  distinctive  features.  In  one 
comer,  for  instance,  was  a  devotee  performing  pen 
ance  by  standing  upon  his  head  on  a  leaf  of  tiilsi;  a 
rival  ascetic  was  seated  on  a  deer-skin,  in  a  state  of 
apparent  abstraction,  one  arm  extended  above  his 
head,  the  muscles  having  become  rigid,  and  the  fin- 
ger-nails curling  downwards,  like  the  horns  of  a  cha- 
mois. Not  far  from  these,  was  a  man  who  had  tra- 
velled from  Beema  Shunka  as  a  Dervish.  He  wore 
a  green  and  yellow  conical  cap,  with  a  sash  of  the 
same  waving  in  the  air,  and  was  directing  the  motions 
of  a  dancing  bufiiEdo,  gaily  trapped  with  crimson  doth 
and  silver  bells;  and  as  the  pretty  little  creature 
stamped  its  feet,  and  shook  its  head,  the  dervish 
danced  too,  and  beat  time  with  a  pair  of  cymbals. 
The  snow-white  buffalo  and  his  rotatory  master, 
sash,  cymbab,  and  sanctity  inclusive,  were  soon 
pushed  aside,  however,  by  a  taU  handsome  figure, 
with  flashing  eyes,  and  hair  falMng  in  rich  masses  on 
his  shoulders,  who  balanced  on  a  bamboo  huge  ves- 
sels covered  with  crimson  doth,  and  surrounded  with 
silver  bells,  while  as  with  statdy  steps  the  bearer  of 
holy  water  from  Benares  made  his  way,  he  shouted 
forth  all  the  names  of  the  Hindoo  deities,  their  attri- 
butes, and  best  known  acts.  The  crowd  made  way 
for  the  religious  herald  as  he  oame ;  for  him  and  his 
water  vesseb.  Some  touched  the  velvet,  raising,  im- 
mediately that,  they  had  done  so,  their  hand  to  their 
forehead ;  and  many  a  proud  priest  bowed  low  as  the 
bearer  of  Gunga's  waters  passed  along.  Happy  had 
it  been  could  he  have  continued  so  to  pass  in  his 
proud  office ;  .but  a  little  child — a  sweet,  smiling, 
happy  child,  that  had  long  been  gasing  with  infantine 
delight  on  the  dever  tricks  of  the  dervish  and  his 
pet,  now  ran  gaily  across  the  water-bearer's  path,  and 
heedlessly  striking  against  the  vessels,  the  sacred 
water  was  sprinkled  on  the  ground.  A  deep,  a  fearful 
curse,  fell  hissing  from  the  lips  so  lately  devoted  to 
the  praise  and  service  of  the  gods ;  and  the  Gosaen 
spuming  with  hb  foot  the  inuocent  author  of  his 
wrath,  tne  child  fell,  pained  and  shrieking,  on  the 
ground.  In  a  moment  more  a  heavy  blow  descended 
on  the  ruffian  devotee,  and,  a  priest  snatching  the 
infant  to  hb  bosom,  the  crowd  gathra^d  in.  **  It  b 
little  Toobee  Bhye,"  said  they,  "  the  only  child  of  the 
high  priest  of  the  Mahdeo  temple ! " 

The  Hindoo  people  are  singularly  fond  of  children; 
thb  feding,  and  their  love  of  flowers,  are^  I  think, 
two  of  their  most  pleasing  characteristics;  much 
sympathy  was  consequently  fdt  for  little  Toobee 
Bhye,  and  as  she  by  weeping  in  her  father's  arms, 
many  a  kind  hand  was  stretched  forth  with  offerings 
of  ghttering  sweetmeats,  and  pretty  toys,  in  sobce  to 
the  frightened  child;  while  the  Brahmins  whbpered 
together  of  the  blow  given  by  Sydigee  to  the  Gosaea 
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of  Benares,  and  mora  ilian  one  prophesied  the  wrath 
of  Deyi  on  the  priest  of  Molideo.  None,  however, 
oonld  deem  the  father  wrong ;  or,  if  they  did  so,  their 
judgment  ,wafl  soon  merged  in  tender  sympathy,  as 
their  eye  fell  upon  the  child,  looking  so  lovely,  as  she 
I  lay  clasped  to  her  fond  father's  heart;  her  little 
ankles  decorated  with  silver  bangles,  her  round  and 
polished  arms  encircled  with  protective  talismans,  her 
glossy  hair  braided  with  festal  flowers,  her  boddice 
and  skirt  of  particoloured  satin  delicately  embroi- 
dered; while,  amid  all  these  aspects  of  gaiety,  the 
long  fringes  of  her  dark  eye-lashes  glittered  with 
tears,  as  tiiey  rested  on  her  round  and  polished  cheek. 
But  it  was  now  some  hours  past  mid-day,  and  the 
mela  at  its  height ;  so  the  groups  dispersed  again, 
seeking  the 'soenes  that  pleased  them  most.  Some 
bathed  in  the  saored  waters,  others  strolled  among 
the  booths  filled  with  saree  cloths,  turbans,  and  gaily 
tinted  handkerchiefs ;  others  looked  on  at  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  fireworks,  while  some  laid  down  and 
slept,  singularly  indifferent  to  the  human  voices  and 
shrill  discords  that  pervaded  the  temple  courts.  The 
largest  masses,  however,  had  formed  a  triple  circle 
around  the  poles  of  the  Kaktnees,  and  a.  dever  set 
indeed  these  jugglers  were!  One  dancer  on  the 
slack  rope»  after  having  exhibited  for  some  time  with 
a  pair  of  skates  girded  on  his  bare  feet,  next  knelt  in 
a  brazen  dish,  and  thus  urged  himself  along  the  line; 
then,  with  a  tremendous  vault,  he  dropped  from  the 
rope  within  a  oirde  of  unsheathed  daggers,  ending  by 
tossing  them  among  the  crowd.  But  the  buffoon  of 
the  party,  whom  all  seemed  most  to  delight  in,  was  an 
old  man,  with  a  dosely  shaven  head  and  an  enormous 
pair  of  ears ;  who,  having  told  a  storjr  of  how,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  perpetration  of  a  great  crime,  the 
Poonah  police  had  been  sent  to  seize  him,  and  they 
catching  him  by  the  ears  he  had  slipped  from  their  grasp, 
the  old  Kalatnee  challenged  any  pair  of  .people  pre- 
sent to  essay  thus  to  secure  his  person,  promising  a 
rupee  as  their  reward  in  oase  of  success.  With  a  loud 
laugh,  two  Moslems  sprang  from  the  circle,  and 
settled  on  the  ears  of  the  Kalatnee,  but  he  shook 
them  off  in  a  moment.  He  challenged  four  I  The 
result  was  the  same.  Six!  One  twirl,  and  the 
juggler  was  free  as  air!  The  baffled  men  sulkily  re- 
tired ;  but  no  sooner  wera  they  seated  than  the  old 
rogue  sprang  upon  them,  and  seizing  each  alternately 
by  an  ear,  dragged  his  victim  round  the  arena,  amidst 
roars  of  Uughter  from  the  spectators. 

These  follies  continued  until  night,  and  then  the 
temples  were  illuminated  with  thousands  of  lights, 
whose  reflections  were  singularly  beautiful  as  seen  in 
the  pure  waters  of  the  Godavery;  the  temples  re- 
sounded with  music,  tents  pitched  for  the  occasion 
accommodated  bands  of  Natch  women;  bheng  and 
kusumba  were  everywhere  abimdant ;  the  apparently 
apathetic  Hindoos  indulged  in  the  loudest  revehy 
and  the  most  reckless  dissipation;  and  in  the  excite- 
ment of.  the  hour,  the  past  and  future  of  each  roan's 
life  was  alike  unheeded,  for  memory  and  hope  were 
scared  by  the  wild  realities  of  those  mju^HftT^^ng  hours. 


Midnight  had  passed.  The  temple  liglits  grew  dim : 
the  players  of  pachcsa  in  the  verandahs  of  the  sacred 
places  were  now  weary ;  and  except  those  who,  stupi- 
fied  with  kusumba,  willingly  remained  in  the  tents  of  the 
Natch  women,  most  of  the  crowds  dispersed,  and  took 
their  way  into  the  city  of  Nassik.  And  as  the  late 
revellers  passed  the  Chursoo,  or  halting-place  for  tra- 
vellers, near  the  great  well,  many  bowed  humbly 
as  they  recognised  therein,  seated  on  his  deer  skin, 
the  water-bearer  of  Benares,  who,  with  his  head  pow- 
dered with  wood  ashes,  and  a  cobra  twined  round  his 
neck,  gazed  on  all  that  passed  with  that  marvellous 
air  of  abstraction  which  Gosaens  of  his  class  acquire 
so  perfectly  from  a  desire  to  convey  to  the  vulgar 
an  idea  of  the  absence  of  the  spirit  in  communion  with 
the  gods  of  Indra.  Few,  even  of  less  priest-ridden 
people  than  the  credulous  Hindoos  of  Nassik,  seeing 
this  man,  whose  sanctity  was  supposed  to  render  all 
creation  subservient  to  his  will,  and  to  reduce  the 
subtle  serpent  even  to  be  his  ministering  slave,  would 
have  supposed  that  but  an  hour  before,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  Mahratta  cultivator  starving  from  the 
effects  of  a  late  famine,  he  had  been  bartering  for  the 
sale  of  a  little  child  in  the  camp  of  Bunjara  grain 
merchants.  Yot  thus  it  indeed  had  been;  and  when, 
at  sunrise  returning  from  the  temple  of  Mahdeo,  the 
Brahmin  Sydajee  sought  the  little  couch  of  his  fair 
child,  he  uttered  a  terrified  cry,  and  rushed  to  the 
temple  ghat,  her  favourite  playground.  Strange  con- 
trast !  — on  that  now  deserted  spot  was  but  a  single 
figure— a  woman  from  the  city,  filling  her  water  ves- 
sels, and  on  the  coil  of  ropes  that  lay  beside  her  was 
a  little  cap  of  blue  and  silver  needlework,  which  she 
had  found,  she  told  the  Brahmin,  floating  on  the  deep 
cahn  stream  of  the  Godavciy. 

*  *  *  •  • 

The  scene  lay  at  the  head  of  the  Malsajghat,  and 
was  wild,  bold,  and  beautiful.  This  remarkable 
mountain  pass  is  about  half  way  between  Bombay  and 
Poonah,  on  the  looner  road,  and  people  travel  it  to 
avoid  the  tolls  of  the  more  direct  route  to  the  Bockan, 
over  the  ghat  of  CandaUa.  Its  characteristics  are 
very  remarkable,  and  as  picturesque  as  they  are 
strange.  The  opening  of  the  pass  is  extremely  nar- 
row, almost  more,  indeed,  resembling  a  doorway  than 
the  entrance  to  a  road;  and  on  looking  down  the 
pass,  the  whole  plain  of  the  Concan,  bounded  by  tlic 
ocean,  lies  like  a  map  under  the  traveller's  eye.  The 
road  is  so  rugged  and  steep,  that  bullocks  alone  can 
keep  their  footing  on  it,  nor  can  one  pass  another ; 
so  that  merchants  descending  blow  horns  to  signify 
to  those  below  the  necessity  for  halting  until  the  way 
is  clear.  The  rocks  towering  on  either  side  of  this 
wild  defile  are  occasionally  excavated,  and  here  and 
there  appears  upon  their  surface  a  rudely  sculptured 
image  of  Huniman,  or  of  Devi,  panoplied  against  the 
giants.  This  road,  in  fact,  had  once  been  in  good 
order  in  the  old  days  of  Mahratta  government ;  but 
now  its  difficulties  are  such  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  villagers  to  ascend  the  faces  of  the  scarped 
rock,  in  preference  to  toiling  up  this  stony  road,  a 
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matter  tliey  effect  quite  after  their  own  fashion,  by 
means  of  a  rope-ladder  furnished  with  strong  grappling 
irons.  Strangers,  however,  who  were  well  accus- 
tomed to  see  the  people  of  Bombay  dimb  the  tallest 
palm  trees  on  the  isUmd,  looked  on  these  scarps  and 
doubted  such  being  the  fact,  until  guards  were  placed 
in  the  pass,  and  it  was  found  that,  notwithstanding 
these  precautions.  Banians  werp  de-nosed,  and  Tillages 
burnt  about  the  ears  of  extortioners,  by  bands  of  men 
who  so  came  up  at  night  to  compass  their  retributive 
work,  and  in  the  morning  were  calmly  herding  their 
flocks  in  the  Concan!  Bullocks,  however,  cannot 
use  rope  ladders  so  conveniently  as  did  the  retainers 
of  Ragojee  the  bandit,  and  consequently  groups  of 
travellers,  more  particularly  Bunjaras,  are  commonly 
to  be  seen  bivouacked  on  the  hard  open  plain  at  the 
head  of  the  ghat  until  it  is  convenient  for  them  to 
descend ;  and  this  happened  to  be  the  case  at  the  time 
of  which  I  speak. 

The  encampment  of  Bunjaras  included  some  five 
hundred  bullocks,  from  Hyderabad  in  the  Deckan, 
whose  bags  of  grain,  when  emptied  at  Bombay,  were 
to  be  there  refilled  with  salt  for  the  convenience  of 
the  subjects  of  his  highness  the  Nizam.  This  trade  is 
the  birtii-right  of  Bunjaras,  and  they  know  no  other. 
The  camp  in  question  was  fenced  round  with  the 
heavy  grain  bags,  and  guarded  by  large  fierce  dogs  of 
a  peculiar  breed.  The  weary  bullocks  rested  within, 
and  a  few  watch-fires  were  burning  brightly  there.' 
The  party  had  halted  an  hour  before  sunset,  accord- 
ing to  Bunjara  custom,  and  neither  ablution  nor 
prayer  was  made ;  for  the  grain  merchants  have  no 
practical  religion,  but  simply  a  code  of  morals,  strict 
enough,  however,  among  themselves ;  and  thus  the 
weary  people  had  lain  down  to  rest,  and  silence 
reigned  around  the  camp,  until  the  fierce  barking  of 
a  watch-dog  warned  them  of  a  stranger's  coming.  On 
this,  several  of  the  Bunjaras  sprang  to  their  feet,  and 
perceived  a  somewhat  aged  man,  mounted  on  a  sony 
nag,  and  accompanied  by  a  single  matchlock  bearer, 
who  slowly  approached  the  party. 

"  Pass  on ! "  cried  the  Bunjara  nearest  to  the  tra- 
vellers. "  We  are  merchants,  and  hold  no  intercourse 
with  any  but  our  own  people." 

"  I  pray  you,  suffer  us  to  halt  under  your  protec- 
tion, brother,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  An  aged  man 
on  this  weary  beast  cannot  descend  the  ghat  to-night, 
and  here  is  neither  temple  nor  dhurmsaulah  for  us  to 
lodge  in." 

"  Lie  in  one  of  the  caves  of  the  pass,  then,"  roughly 
answered  the  Bunjara.  "I  have  spoken ;  we  mingle 
not  with  strangers." 

"Alas!  alas!"  bitterly  exclaimed  the  traveller; 
"  how  can  I  lie  in  the  caves  of  the  pass  ?  Are  they 
not  visited  nightly  by  the  tigers  of  the  plain,  and  are 
not  their  broken  rocks  the  nests  of  cobras  and  scor- 
pions innumerable  ?  And  worse  than  this,  is  not  that 
revengeful  scourge  of  the  Deckan,  Bagojee,  abroad, 
lurking  in  all  such  places — he  and  his  band,  with 
their  knives  whetted,  and  their  bows  strung?  I  am 
a  stranger,  brother,  a  traveller  from  far  Orissa ;  pro- . 


tect  us  for  this  night,  and  let  me  and  toy  servant  bat 
lie  by  your  fire,  and  I  wUl  leave  with  you  at  dawn  a 
bangle  worth  your  strongest  bullock." 

A  woman  started  from  beside  the  grain  bag  beside 
which,  in  lurking  silence,  she  had  heard  the  colloquy. 
"  Let  him  come,  Dajee,"  (what  Bunjara  woman  can 
resist  a  jewel  P)  "  let  him  come,"  said  she ;  "he  says 
truly,  these  are  not  times  to  pillow  gray  hairs  in  the 
caves  of  the  Malsaj.'* 

The  traveller  dismounted,  and  seated  himself  oppor 
site  the  Bunjara  woman  by  the  nearest  watch-fire ; 
and  though  he  gazed  curiously  on  her,  she  was  in  no 
degree  abashed ;  for  the  hardy  hee  life  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  these  merchants  live,  forms  in  them 
a  peculiar  character,  quite  Spartan-like  in  its  purity 
and  independence.  The  traveller  gazed  on  the  Bun- 
jara woman  not  so  much  in  admiration  of  her  brilliant 
beauty,  as  in  surprise  at  a  costume  altogether  new 
to  him,  and  peculiar  to  her  people.  Her  skirt,  bod- 
dice,  and  veil,  were  of  that  full  rich  tone  of  colour 
known  as  Tyrian  purple,  broidered  with  needlework 
of  white  and  scarlet,  with  little  minors  sewn  therein, 
and  finished  with  a  fringe  of  cowries;  innumerable 
chains,  baagles,  and  tassels  of  silver  decorated  her 
neck,  ankles  and  arms ;  and  on  her  dark,  luxuriant, 
and  carefully  arranged  hair,  plaited  with  crimson  and 
silver  threads,  was  a  tiara  of  bright  silver,  resting  on 
a  little  pad  studded  with  stars  of  the  same  metal.  Had 
the  traveller  been  a  Jew,  he  must  have  thought  of 
Esther  when  Ahasuerus  made  her  queen  instead  of 
Vashti;  as  it  was,  he  only  gazed  long  and  admir- 
ingly, as  any  one  else  would  have  done,  and  then, 
having  been  told  that  such  dresses  are  heir-looms  in 
the  Bunjara  families,  he  laid  aside  his  chillum,  took 
a  little  piU  of  opium,  and  covering  his  feet  with  his 
chudder,  laid  down  to  sleep. 

An  hour  before  dawn,  the  Bunjara  camp  was  broken 
up,  and  all  prepared  for  their  day's  journey.  The 
leading  bullodc  was  fully  attired  in  all  his  bravery ; 
necklaces  depended  from  his  neck,  and  a  large  tuft  of 
crimson  feathers  was  placed  between  his  gilded  horns, 
from  the  tips  of  each  of  which  also  fell  little  tasseb 
of  particoloured  silk.  The  grain  bags  were  securely 
fixed,  and  on  them  were  steadied  the  arms^  cooking 
vessds,  and  bedding  6f  the  merchants'  families ;  each 
bullock  bearing  a  pair  of  crimson  flags  fastened  to 
long  bamboos,  secured  between  the  grain  bags ;  and 
thus  they  set  forth,  in  single  file,  to  descend  the 
rugged  pathway  of  the  ghat,  Dajee  bearing  his 
matchlock  in  his  hand,  and  walking  immediately  in 
advance  of  the  stranger's  i)oney,  turning  his  head  from 
time  to  time  to  talk  of  indifferent  matters,  and  stu- 
diously avoiding  all  reference  to  the  manners  and 
habita  of  his  own  people,  a  subject  on  which  the  tra- 
veller, however,  naturally  felt  much  interest.  He  ob- 
served that  the  woman  Heeree  still  wore  the  splendid 
dress  that  had  attracted  him  so  much  the  evening  be- 
fore ere  he  laid  down  to  rest,  and  other  women  of  the 
party  were  similarly  decked,  although,  to  judge  from 
the  tattered  and  travel-stained  appearance  of  some 
of  the  veils  and  phylacteries,  it  would  seem  they  had 
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passed  through  many  generations,  and  seen  the  rocks 
of  the  Malsaj  Ghat  on  numerous  occasions,  ere  they, 
as  heir-looms,  had  come  into  the  possession  of  their 
present  owners.  The  party  were  now  half  way  down 
the  ghat,  having  only  to  wind  round  one  more  sharp 
angle  of  the  rocks,  and  the  dogs  were  all  [prepared  t6 
guide  the  bullocks,  with  barks  and  bites,  in  that  emer- 
geoej^  when  one  of  the  beasts  suddenly  stumbled,  and 
a  huge  copper  vessel,  that  had  been  tied  among  the 
grain  bags,  was  jerked  forward  and  fell  upon  the 
ground,  while  the  shrieks  of  a  child  showed  the  pur- 
pose to  which  this  species  of  howdah  had  been  ap- 
plied. Heeree  ran  forward,  and,  soothing  it  with 
much  tenderness,  reseated  the  little  creature  more 
securely  among  her  own  bedding,  then  laughed  and 
talked  with  it,  as  she  walked  by  the  bullock's  side, 
while  the  infant,  delighted  with  the  gay  attire  of  the 
woman,  and  animated  by  the  fresh  morning  air,  re- 
turned her  smiles  with  idl  the  wmning  bveliness  of 
single-hearted  childhood. 

"Who  is  that  little  one P"  inquired  the  traveller  of 
his  companion  Dajee,  she  is  too  fair  for  a  Bunjara, 
and  by  the  sacred  mark  of  the  lotus  flower  on  her  arm 
looks  like  one  of  the  Brahmin  caste;  this  is  the  badge  of 
Crishna,  and  is  well  known  to  the  women  of  the  Jumna, 
but  with  you,  it  is  only  given  at  Dwaka,  or  at  Nassik." 

"  Oh !  there  is  no  secret  about  the  child,"  was  the 
reply.  ''I  bought  her  for  a  sack  of  opium,  of  a  Mah- 
ratta  peasant,  at  the  Mela ;  the  man  was  a  starving 
cultivator,  thanks  to  these  rogues  of  Banians,  that  my 
friend  Ragqjee  Bangria  b  bringing  to  their  senses,  and 
as  he  could  not  feed  his  child,  he  sold  her  for  what 
would  dull  the  cravings  of  his  own  appetite.  As  to  her 
colour,  why  the  Mahrattas  are  dark  enough,  but  who 
knows  ?  her  mother  may  have  been  a  slave  in  a  chief- 
tain's harem,  a  Persian  girl  perhaps,  or  aCabool  damsel; 
and  as  to  the  lotus  flower,  it  may  be  an  ornament  to 
save  bangles;  these  things  ore  nothing  to  me!  I 
bought  the  child,  and  paid  the  opium ;  Bunjaras  ask 
no  questions,  we  interfere  with  no  man's  business,  and 
draw  the  sword  on  those  who  interfere  with  ours.  I 
have  said." 

"  And  what  will  you  do  with  the  little  Mahratta 
maiden?"  inquired  the  traveller  carelessly.  "  I  suspect 
it  requires  a  peculiar  constitution  to  lead  your  life, 
lying  by  night  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  on  the 
cold  ground,  and  toiling  under  a  burning  sun  by  day ; 
the  child  need  have  the  blood  of  a  Bunjara  mother  in 
her  veins  to  live  with  you." 

"  True,"  said  Dajce ;  "  Heeree  loves  the  child,  and 
wants  to  adopt  it,  but  I  have  told  her  I  will  not 
suffer  such  folly  in  the  camp  ;  from  Bombay  we  shall 
travel  to  Bajpootana,  and  there  I  shall  sell  the  girl 
into  the  harem  of  Joudpore,  for  the  Eajah's  young 
daughter  wants  a  companion  such  as  they  can  train 
this  child  tobe ;  she  will  grow  as  pretty  and  sprightly 
a  little  Mahrattah  maiden  as  may  be,  and  the  liauee 
will  love  her  very  dearly,  and  make  her  her  friend,  and 
it  will  be  the  brightest  day  in  her  whole  life,  that  in 
which  the  peasant  of  Ainavale  sold  his  child  for  a 
saok  of  opium,  to  Dajee  the  Bunjara !" 


"  This,  is  all  very  well,"  was  the  traveller'sTcpIy ; 
"  but  after  all,  my  brother,  it  is  but  a  matter  of  mirage, 
that  may  clear  away,  and  leave  you  a  desert  for 
your  fancied  pools  of  water,  and  shading  palm  trees ! 
Joudporo  is  not  Bombay,  and  Banees  do  not  wait  for 
slaves  until  Bunjara  merchants  travel  over  a  thousand 
miles  at  ten  koss  a  day,  to  bring  them  one.  You  may 
fall  in  with  Thuggs  before  then,  or  tigers,  and  lose  the 
child,  or  she  may  die  of  cholera,  and  then  you  will  not 
have  gained  mudi  by  your  opium  bargain.  Now  it 
happens  that  I  want  just  such  a  little  merry  damsel 
as  this  is,  to  bring  up  with  my  own  daughter  in  the 
Khond  country  near  Orissa ;  besides,  being  an  old  man, 
and  sad  at  times,  the  child  will  serve  to  beguile  the 
homeward  way.  So  if  you  will,  let  us  strike  the 
bargain  at  once ;  I  will  give  you  in  the  Senear's  house, 
in  Bombay,  a  thousand  rupees  for  the  child — ^a  good 
rotum  for  your  sack  of  opium,  brother." 

Dajee  looked  at  the  traveller,  inquiringly.  "  Are 
you  in  earnest  ?"  was  the  question,  '*  it  is  a  large  sum 
for  a  mere  baby." 

"  Beehees'm,  on  my  eyes  be  it,"  replied  the  man ; 
and  this  being  the  strongest  asseveration  that  could 
be  given,  Dajee  walked  on,  chatted  confidentially  with 
his  wife  awhile,  and  the  matter  ended  in  little  Toolsec 
Bhye  becoming  the  property  of  Kurti  Vas,  the  agent 
of  Chokra  Bisshye,  the  Goomsoor  chieftain. 

Years  passed,  and  many  are  not  required,  in  oriental 
climes,  to  bring  with  them  the  full  development  of 
female  loveliness.  As  a  bud,  Toolsee  Bhye  was  the 
charm  of  Nassik,  and  as  a  flower,  she  became  the 
pride  of  Goomsoor.  The  family  of  Chokra  Bisshye 
seemed  to  live  but  in  her  smiles,  and  the  love  of  the 
chieftain  was  displayed  in  the  most  anxious  endeavours 
to  render  her  skilled,  above  all  the  maidens  of  the 
land,  in  rare  and  delicate  accomplishments,  and  to 
afford  her  the  means,  by  dress  and  valuable  ornaments, 
of  appearing  every  day  more  beautiful.  She  enjoyed 
greater  liberties  than  the  daughters  of  his  house,  and 
on  all  festivals,  the  chief  delighted  in  showing  her,  in 
all  her  pride  of  loveliness,  to  the  people,  and  to  do  so, 
often  placed  her  in  the  howdah  of  his  own  elephant. 
Happiness  seemed  to  have  become  the  portion  of  the 
sweet  Brahminee  girl,  and  the  age  at  which  she  had 
been  stolen  from  the  priest's  house  at  Nassiek  was  so 
young,  and  the  varied  scenes  and  persons  that  rapidly 
succeeded  to  this  period  in  her  life,  had  so  banished 
the  earlier  portions  of  it  from  her  memory,  that 
Toolsee  Bhye,  although  aware  that  Chokra  Bisshye  was 
not  her  father,  yet  felt  his  care  and  tenderness  were 
all-sufficient  to  banish  natural  regret  for  her  lost 
parent.  At  times,  indeed,  a  dream  would  seem  lin- 
gering in  her  memory — ^a  vision  float  before  her  eyes. 
The  aged  priest  was  there  in  his  white  robes  of  office, 
and  his  eyes  looked  sorrowfully  upon  liis  child,  and  he 
wept  as  it  seemed  her  fate ;  but  from  these  oppres 
sions,  the  young  girl  would  rouse  herself  with  a  smile, 
a  gay,  glad  smile.  "  Oh !  if  my  father  loved  me,"  slie 
would  whisper  to  her  heart,  "  would  he  not  rejoice  to 
see  me  thus?"  and  then  again  she  heard,  that  by  reason 
of  some  government  interference  at  Nassik,  many  of - 
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tho  priests  bad  left  it,  and  therefore  she  scarcely  dting 
to  its  memory,  as  to  that  of  a  once  loved  home.  Its 
fanes  seemed  desecrated  to  her  fancy.  The  temples, 
reflecting  porch  and  tower  in  the  still  waters  of  the 
Godavery,  might  still  be  there,  bat  their  tutelary  gods 
to  her  seemed  cast  from  their  ancient  altars.  It 
might  have  been  otherwise,  perhaps,  with  Toolsee 
Bhyc,  but  for  the  joy  and  gladness  of  the  present,— but 
for  the  new,  fresh,  trusting  hopes  that  sprang  in  the 
pure  heart  of  that  yonng  girl;  for  we  know  that  the 
past  has  eror  a  strange,  deep  interest  to  the  human 
mind,  when  that  mind  is  unstirred  with  excitements 
of  the  present.  And  eren  when  it  is  so,  remembrances 
of  early  days,  of  the  voices  of  those  who  loved  us  then, 
of  the  sweet  breath  of  flowers  we  plucked  and  wreathed, 
of  the  tones  of  bells,  with  a  thousand  other  sweet, 
dream-like  things,  will  seem  re-echoed  on  the  senses 
from  the  past,  in  vibrations  as  it  were  from  old  har- 
monies, charming  the  spirit  in  its  intervals  of  rest,  and 
puuling  the  memory  for  links  between  the  well-re- 
membered and  the  all-forgotten  passages  of  our 
dream-like  life,  as  they  come,  ever  toning  the  spirit 
with  better  and  with  softer  thoughts.  With  the 
sweet  Toolsee  Bhye,  however,  the  present  filled 
up  the  measure  of  her  joy,  for  already  was  she  the 
willing  thrall  of  the  Love  Qod  Camdeo,  and  his  service 
to  a  votary  such  as  the  Hindoo  maiden*  binds  heart, 
and  mind,  and  senses,  to  his  altar.  The  object  of 
this  young  girl's  first  love  was  well  calculated,  indeed, 
to  win  it,  if  it  be  true  that  manly  beauty,  daring 
courage,  and  chivalrous  bearing  lead  captive  woman's 
heart ;  for  Dora  Bisshye  possessed  all  these  to  a  degree 
that  made  him  distinguished  throughout  the  land. 
As  the  nephew  of  her  protector,  Toolsee  Bhye  had 
seen  the  young  chieftain  day  by  day  from  her  early 
childhood ;  then  had  he  taught  her  to  wreath  garlands 
of  ereiy  new  device,  to  deck  cocoa-nut  shells,  such  as 
the  maidens  of  Hindoostan  love  to  float  on  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Jumna ;  and  while  yet  a  girl,  he  would 
sit  with  her,  beneath  the  deep  shadow  of  the  palm 
trees,  and  to  the  swe^t  sounds  of  his  sitarr  sing  to 
her  delighted  ear  the  soft  love  songs  of  Jayadevi,  or 
the  wild  plaintive  odes,  in  honour  of  their  country's 
gods  and  demigods,  with  which  the  early  poetry  of 
Hindoostan  abounds  so  richly.  Thus  grew,  thus 
loved  they,  the  stranger  maiden  and  the  chieftain  of 
TJngool ;  nor  seems  it  strange  that  neither  cared  for 
the  world  around  them,  which,  lulled  as  they  were  in 
fond  security,  they  believed  had  neither  power  to  add 
to,  nor  to  dhninish  their  joy.  This  dream  was,  how- 
ever, soon  to  be  dispelled.  In  the  calm  hours  they 
passed  together,  Toolsee  Bhye  learned  to  feel  that  a 
strong  purpose  nerved  her  lover's  heart,  and  that,  fondly 
as  she  was  beloved  by  him,  that  love  alone,  was  not 
the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul.  The  lovers,  as  they 
were  wont  to  do,  had  been  wandering  through  the 
lovely  gardens  of  the  palace,  while  the  cicala  and  the 
bnlbul  poured  forth  their  evening  lay,  and  the  moon 
flower  opened  her  pure  pale  blossoms  in  the  starry 
light,  when  the  chieftain  suddenly  pausing,  gathered 
a  ^nmpa  bud,  and  placing  it  in  the  rich  braids  of  his 


companion's  hair,  playfully  remarked,  '*  I  cannot  now, 
sweet  Toolsee  Bhye,  dower  thee  as  my  bride,  with  all 
the  gold  and  gems  of  Ungool's  royal  line,  for,  from  to- 
day, my  sword  must  be  my  banker;  but  cherish  this 
flower,  sweet  love,  until  Dora  Bisshye,  as  soon  he  will, 
repUocs  it  with  those  jewels  of  price,  that  will  befit 
thy  beauty  and  his  power," 

Toolsee  Bhye  raised  her  full  dark  eyes  to  his, 
doubtingly ;  and  her  sweet  lips  parted,  as  if  she  would 
have  questioned  the  reason  of  his  words,  but  the  chief 
continued. 

"  My  uncle,  Chokra  Bisshye,  is  fierce  and  cruel, — 
ay,  sweet  Toolsee,  more  fierce  and  cruel  than  your 
pure  mind  can  image.  His  people,  the  chiefs  of  Boad, 
Hoosoor,  and  other  lands  under  his  power,  hare  re- 
volted, and  refused  tribute  on  this  account.  To  bind 
me  to  his  will,  my  unde  has  detained  from  me  my 
father's  title,  rank,  and  property,  hoping  that  impo- 
verishment will  enslave  my  purpose,  shadde  my  will, 
imprison  my  acts.  But  my  decision  is  made;  the 
midoontent  lords  of  Khond  have  offered  to  acknowledge 
Dora  Bisshye  as  their  leader,  and  ere  to-morrow  dawns, 
I  shall  be  with  my  bands  upon  the  mountains,  and  thy 
lover,  Toolsee  Bhye,  ahready  notable  as  the  brigand 
chief." 

'Twere  difficult  to  know  what  feeling  most  strongly 
at  this  moment  possessed  the  heart  of  the  Brahminee 
girl.  The  character  given  of  Chokra  Bisshye  by  the 
lips  she  loved  and  trusted,  as  she  had  neither  loved 
nor  trusted  others  in  this  wide  world,  startled  and 
troubled  her;  but  the  daring  character  of  the  life 
chosen  l^  the  chieftain  charmed  her  by  the  romance 
and  eneigy  which  dictated  its  adoption.  She  felt 
that  no  change,  no  power,  could  separate  those  who 
loved  as  they  had  done;  and  when  beneath  the 
shadowing  trees  they  pledged  their  faith— that  trust- 
ing pair  1 — ^nerer  had  Dora  Bisshye  thought  the  fair 
Brahminee  girl  so  lovely  as  now  she  seemed,  her  dark 
eyes  beaming  with  sympathy  in  his  high  purpose; 
and  never  did  her  lover's  form  appear  to  Toolsee  Bhyc 
so  glorious  in  its  manly  beauty,  as  when,  turning  from 
her,  the  chieftain  passed  to  the  narrow  portal  which 
led  to  those  forest  depths  in  which  he  had  pledged 
trysting  to  the  lords  of  Khond. 

In  the  present  times,  large  numbers  of  the  people, 
for  many  reasons,  had  enlisted  under  the  banners  of 
the  rebel  lords.  Three  years'  famine  had  desolated 
the  mountain  district,  and  men  murmured  for  lack  of 
bread.  Women  sold  their  children  for  a  few  days' 
sustenance,  and  the  soil  from  whence  the  fresh  blades 
of  com  were  looked  for,  tracked  into  huge  chasms, 
yawning  graves,  as  they  seemed,  for  the  famished 
people.  The  priests  declared  their  miseiy  to  be  the 
result  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  unappeased  by  sacri- 
ficial offering.  The  Meriah  sacrifice,  like  the  offerings 
of  old  to  Baal,  even  that  of  human  life,  they  thought 
was  needed,  ere  the  earth  would  yield  her  increase ; 
for  the  Khonds  believed  that  the  Itfe-blood  of  the  in- 
nocent, and  of  the  pure,  and  not  the  rain  of  heaven, 
is  needed  to  give  increase  to  the  sower  and  crops  ta 
the  reaper !  and  with  this  dark  fsith  the  people  mur- 
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miured,  that  for  seyen  years  the  rite  had  been  nnob- 
senred.  True,  they  knew  the  difficulty;  they  knew 
that  the  Tictim  must  be  a  stranger,  rarely  nurtured, 
beautiftd  in  form,  accomplished  in  mind,  free  in  will, 
a  Toluntaiy  sacrifice.  They  knew  the  British  govem- 
ment  had  opposed  the  practice,  and  that  among  those 
who.  departed  from  the  support  of  the  old  usage  were 
Dora  Bisshye  and  his  chiefs.  But  yet  the  starving 
wretclies  dui^  to  their  faith  in  the  Goomsoor  prince 
and  his  priests,  and  they  knew  that  more  than  one 
imprisoned  stranger,  reared  in  luxury,  might  be,  at 
their  wHl,  still  fitly  immolated,  as  the  Meriah  sacrifice. 
The  people  murmured  that  it  was  not  so,  and  they 
yet  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  the  young  and  innocent, 
to  aprinkle  on  their  fields,  and  to  gain  for  them  an 
abondAtit  harvest. 


Weeks  had  passed  since  the  young  chief,  Dora 
Bisshye,  had  left  Ungool,  and  Toolsee  Bhye  felt  life  a 
sadder  thing  than  she  had  yet  believed  it  could  be ; 
for  she  had  yet  to  learn  how  much  existence  owes  its 
ehaim  to  those  sweet  dreams  that,  with  transient  and 
unsubstantial  visions,  fling  bright  colours  on  our  path ; 
sometimes,  alas  i  to  leave  it,  by  power  of  contrast, 
but  the  m<»e  drear  and  desolate !  Somewhat  of  this 
truth  seemed  now,  indeed,  opening  on  the  young  girl's 
heart ;  and  as  she  gazed  with  longing  eyes  towards  the 
hiUs  in  whose  cave  recesses  lay  hidden  the  gallant 
bands  of  him  she  loved,  another  link  of  cold  experi- 
ence was  added  to  the  new-wrought  chain  that  sorrrow 
wove,  ^e  felt  that  man  can  wrestle  with  the  world, 
glowing  stronger,  harder,  as  he  wrestles ;  that  activity, 
be  it  of  whatever  kind  it  may,  affords  joy  to  him ; 
that  novelty,  that  hope,  the  springs  of  high  endeavour, 
the  triumph  of  successful  enterprise,  give  brightness 
to  his  lot,  place  it  as  you  will ;  phice  it  as  even  this 
chieftain's  lot  was  placed,  among  wild  and  reckless 
men,  who  were  risk^  all  upon  one  throw :  but  that 
for  woman,  a  patient  waiting  upon  events  is  all  her 
stay,  while  imagination  kindles  into  madness,  and 
hope  wean  itself  to  despair.  Poor  Toolsee  Bhye! 
life  was  daily  losing  its  rambow-tinted  hues  to  her, 
and  the  voice  of  her  protector,  since  Dora  Bisshye 
had  spoken  of  him  in  terms  of  hatred,  no  longer 
sounded  with  the  sweet  harmony  of  welcome  kindness 
on  her  ear.  Yet  now  again  he  stood  by  her  side, 
that  powerful  and  dreaded  chief-~dreaded  until  now 
by  all  but  the  young  girl  who  trusted  in  his  love— and 
as  his  eye  followed  the  direction  of  her  own  to  the 
mountain  crest,  Chokra  Bisshye  calmly  observed, 
"Dora  has  oounted  ill  on  the  power  of  the  rebel 
chiefs ;  they  will  betray  him ;  your  lover  will  find  it 
so  ere  long,  and  must  die  the  death  that  is  deserves 
who  opposes  the  government  of  a  land,  and  mocks 
the  power  of  its  gods."  J 

"  Die/"  and  as  the  maiden  uttered  the  dread  word, 
she  turned  her  dark,  imploring  eyes  upon  the  prince. 
He  answered  the  mute  appeal :  "  You  feel  that  Dora 
Bisshye  is  wrong,  then,  despite  your  love  for  your 
eariy  playmate.    It  is  well;  you  know  not  the  deep 


joy,  young  maiden,  that  it  gives  me  to  have  this 
assurance  from  your  lips." 

The  girl  clasped  her  fair  hands  upon  her  forehead ; 
"Wrong,  wrong,"  she  exclaimed;  "di,  no!  he 
opposes  tyranny,  the  bloodshedding  of  the  young  and 
innocent,  the— the— "  what  dared  she  add?  The 
eyes  of  Chokra  Bisshye  gaaed  in  their  dark  anger  full 
upon  her ;  it  was  of  iit  power  she  had  spoken,  it  was 
his  will  she  had  condemned :  Toolsee  Bhye  tremblingly 
felt  it  so,  and  paused.  "  But  you  said,"  she  at  length 
softly  added,  "  that  he  must  die." 

"  Most  surely,  maiden,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  know 
that  in  our  land,  we  Khonds  hold  death  as  a  glorious 
exchange  for  life,  when  we  lay  it  down  for  our 
country's  good ;  'tis  but  to  be  dreaded  when  it  comes 
from  other  causes,  more  especially  from  mockery  of 
the  gods." 

"Ah!"  sighed  the  young  girl,  "death  must  be 
ever  fearful;"  and  as  she  spoke,  she  looked  around 
on  bird  and  flower,  on  the  bright  sky,  on  the  rippling 
waters  of  the  fountain,  on  the  thousand  forms  of  ani- 
mated life,,  rejoicing  in  the  glad  sunshine,  and  shud- 
dered as  she  thought  of  the  cold,  dread  change,  when 
these  might  no  more  bring  gladness  to  the  eye,  or  joy 
to  the  heart  of  him  she  loved. 

The  prince  continued :  "  These  flowers  are  bright, 
maiden,  these  skies  are  richly  coloured,  the  incense  of 
the  breeze  is  grateful  to  the  sense,  the  songs  of  birds 
form  melody  on  the  ear ;  but  dim  and  harsh  are  sights 
and  sounds,  colours  and  harmonies  of  earth,  compared 
to  those  that,  in  the  gardens  of  Indra's  paradise, 
await  the  raptured  senses  of  the  being  dying  for  a 
countr3r's  good.  The  duU  eye  of  sense,  in  the  strug* 
gles  of  the  victim,  sees  terror,  it  may  be;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  sacrifice,  then  translated  to  the  courts  of 
Ladra,  is  welcomed  as  himself  a  god.  Glorious  change ! 
The  songs  of  Jayadevi  breathe  but  of  an  earthly  para- 
dise, whose  lotus  blossoms  are  of  the  waters  of  earth, 
whose  houris  are  the  fawn-eyed  daughters  of  Hindo* 
stan;  but  sense  faints  with  ecstasy  before  the  en* 
trancing  bowers,  the  sparkling  waters,  the  ever- 
blossoming  groves,  the  melodies  and  loves  of  Indra's 
heaven!" 

As  he  spoke,  the  eyes  of  the  Chokra  Bisshye  glit- 
tered with  wild  excitement ;  and  as  the  maiden  listened, 
a  strange  awe  increased  upon  her  spirit — a  trembling 
terror,  that  she  could  in  no  way  commsnd. 

•  *•••• 

It  was  not  many  days  from  the  one  on  which  the 
excited  manner  of  the  Goomsoor  prince  had  exercised 
so  painful  and  singular  an  influence  over  the  mind  of 
Toolsee  Bhye,  that  her  maidens  bore  into  the  under- 
room,  or  private  apartment  of  the  harem,  a  dress  of 
splendid  fabric,  the  delicate  muslin  of  Dacca,  bordered 
with  gold ;  there  were  rich  gems,  too,  beside  it— pins 
for  the  hair,  bangles,  and  ear  jewels,  fresh  blossoms  in 
abundance,  and  little  vases  of  silver  filigree  filled  with 
choice  perfumes.  It  was  the  rich  gift  of  the  Chokra 
Bisshye,  and  with  it  came  the  request,  that  she  would 
adorn  herself  in  the  khclat,  or  dress  of  honour,  as  it 
were,  and  accompany  him  to  the  temples  of  the  dty. 
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The  young  girl's  heart  beat  high,  as  she  admired 
the  various  beautiM  items  of  her  new  toilette,  pleasure 
and  gratitude  banishing  for  the  time  all  other  Uioug^ts ; 
and,  when  attired,  glimcing  at  her  own  lovely  figure, 
renderedyet  lovelier  by  the  elegant  folds  of  the  delicate 
saree,  so  pure  in  tint,  so  fresh,  so  delicate,  so  soft  in 
texture,  marking,  rather  than  concealing  the  channing 
I  outline  of  her  giaoefid  foim,  one  desire  only  rested  on 
the  heart  of  the  young  beauty — ^that  Dora,  her  own 
beloved,  could  see  her  now,  beaming  in  the  rich  gifts 
of  her  indulgent  patron.  "Ah !"  thought  she,  •*  he 
does  hun  wrong;  eke  how  could  he  so  love,  so  care 
for  me,  a  stranger— a  mere  retainer  on  his  bounty  P" 
The  eorteffe  set  forth.  Toolsee  Bhye  was  seated 
alone  in  a  native  carriage,  open  on  eveiy  side,  and 
drawn  by  milk-white  biUlocks,  gaily  wreathed  with 
flowers;  above  their  broad  foreheads  waved  plumes 
of  peacocks'  feathers,  chains  of  silver  fell  around  their 
necks,  and  beUs  sounded  from  every  pert  of  their  rich 
housings  as  they  slowly  advanced  towards  the  dty. 
In  front  of  this  carriage,  in  full  dress,  and  preceded 
by  his  elephants,  rode  the  Ghokra  Bisshye,  while  on 
either  side  were  bands  of  mounted  men,  some  with 
the  Neckaras,  or  royal  drums,  others  blowing  shrill 
trumpets,  or  pkying  upon  cymbals;  beyond  these 
crowded  religious  mendicants,  smeared  with  wood- 
ashes,  and  dad  with  little  but  a  tiger's  skin,  cast  about 
their  stalwart  forms.  The  crowd  was  very  dense,  and, 
surrounded  as  she  was  with  guards,  yet,  from  time  to 
time,  persons  would  burst  forward,  and  strive  to  touch 
the  edge  of  the  young  girl's  saree,  as  it  fell  beyond 
the  carriage ;  one  could  scarcely  wonder  at  that,  how- 
ever, she  was  so  very  beautiful,  and  even  the  most 
barbarous  people  seem  to  have  an  innate  love  and  re- 
verence for  the  beautiful.  Toolsee  Bhye  observed 
that  some  of  these,  more  pressing  than  the  rest, 
shrieked  loudly,  or  cut  themsdves  with  knives,  running 
back  with  blood-stained  garments  among  the  crowd, 
when  they  had  obtained  their  object ;  but  she  thought 
little  of  the  matter,  for  Orissa  is  full  of  fanaticism, 
and  of  fanatics  of  the  wildest  kind,  and  a  Brahmin's 
daughter  littie  heeds  the  phases  in  which  Hindoo 
zeal  may  chance  appear.  She  was  charmed,  too,  with 
the  beuring  of  the  prince ;  never  had  he  seemed  so 
popular.  The  people  recdved  him  with  cries  of  joy, 
they  wept— they  cast  their  garments  beneath  his 
horses'  feet — ^they  called  him  their  protector,  their 
benefactor,  the  delegate  of  the  gods,  the  almoner  of 
their  bounties ;  and  amid  these  scenes  they  reached 
the  temple.  It  was  illumined  as  for  a  festivd ;  and 
beside  the  altar  was  a  framework  of  green  bamboos, 
with  faggots  of  sandd-wood  lying  near  it.  What  was 
that  F  she  dared  not  ask.  She  had  heard  a  horrible 
tde  of  victims  placed  in  such  frames,  while  the  kindling 
fire  around  them  dried  and  contracted  their  place  of 
merciless  execution.  Her  brain  grew  dizzy  with  the 
fearful  thought;  the  shrieks  of  the  victim  seemed 
even  now  sounding  in  her  ears,  and  as  they  replaced 
her  on  the  cushions  of  her  carriage,  the  Brahmin's 
daughter  was  scarcdy  conscious  tliat  in  low  obeisance 
the  priests  had  pressed  their  lips  upon  her  robe,  or 


that  they  had  hung  garhmds  of  jasmine-buds  upon  her 
fair  neck  and  softly  rounded  arms.  She  soon  re- 
covered, however, — ^recovered  to  smile  on  all  around 
her ;  and  as  she  raised  her  hand  to  her  fair  forehead 
in  answer  to  the  low  sdaams  of  the  admiring  crowd, 
she  in  her  young  heart  thanked  her  patron  goddess, 
the  beautiful  Bhowani,  for  all  the  love,  and  reverence, 
and  honour,  thus  showered  on  the  adopted  daughter 
of  the  Goomsoor  prince. 

•  ***•• 

The  Meriah  aacrifiee  f 

She  had  then  learned  the  truth  P  For  this  had  she 
been,  in  the  smiling  innocence  of  her  childhood,  pur- 
chased by  Kurti  Vas,  the  agent  for  the  rite, — ^for  this 
had  she  been  gently  nurtured  through  her  girlhood, 
her  beauties  cherished,  her  graces  •  cultivated, — for 
this  had  she  been  decked  with  gems,  and  paraded  in 
her  spotiess  purity  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  people 
of  that  Umd:  the  truth  had  reached  her;  from  the 
hour  that  Kurti  Vas  took  her  in  his  arms,  in  the  court 
of  the  Senear's  house,  in  far  Bombay,  from  that  hour 
she  had  been  training  to  become  a  sacdfioe  worthy  the 
acceptance  of  the  gods  of  Khond !  A  stranger  she 
must  have  been,  the  laws  required  it ;  beautiful,  or 
she  would  not  be  accepted;  pure,  or  curses  would 
follow  the  obktion; — and  now  the  time  was  come, 
a  lingering,  crud  death  awdted  her :  that  ni^t  the 
sentence  had  been  passed. 

TkeMeriah9aer^! 

The  girl  had  sat,  m  the  duU  stillness  of  the  silent 
room,  with  her  fair  head  resting  on  her  knees,  stiqie- 
fied  with  a  horror  too  great,  too  mi^ty,  too  over^ 
powering,  to  resdve  itself  to  forms,  or  words,  or  tears. 
Tears P— oh,  no!  her  brain  was  on  fire,  her  senses 
reeling,  her  pulses  throbbing  on  to  madness,  then 
wero  no  tears  for  her  /  Now  she  starts  from  her  low 
cushion;  she  violently  forces  back  the  masses  of  dark 
hair  that  had  fallen  over  her  temples  as  she  sat,  and 
rushes  to  the  terrace  garden ;  instinctivdy  her  hurried 
footsteps  lead  her  to  her  favourite  resort,  an  andent 
tomb,  the  shrine  of  some  religious  devotee,  on  which 
the  simple  piety  of  the  Khond  peasants  kept  a  small 
lamp  oonstantiy  burning ;  she  stretches  out  her  arms 
towards  the  hills,  and  cries  doud.'  But  no;  there  is 
no  hope  for  her  ikere — she  knows  there  is  not ;  yet 
still  she  kneeb,  and  presses  her  burning  brow  against 
the  cold  marble,  and  moans,  and  laughs,  and  shrieks, 
in  the  agony  of  her  despair.  But  madness  now  is 
stealing  into  her  heart,  her  brain ;  and  could  the  people 
see  their  victim,  they  would  cdl  her  passion  the  in- 
spiration of  the  gods ! 

But  a  step  approaches,  a  hand  clasps  hers,  she  is 
raised  and  (brawn  back  from  the  garden,  and  a  cup 
touches  the  lips  of  the  devoted  one — "  Drink,"  it  is 
the  voice  of  the  Goomsoor  prince,  **  drink,  favoured  of 
the  gods ;  this  cup  is  filled  with  the  umrita  juice  of 
paradise ;  to-morrow  thou  wilt  drink  it  fr^h  in  the 
bowers  of  Indra." 

The  girl  falls  upon  her  cushions;  her  fdr  arm 
pillows  her  flushed  cheek,  her  dark  hdr  sweeps  round 

(I)  Vide  Illustration. 
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her  as  a  cloud.  The  opium  has  done  its  work. 
Visions  steal  upon  her  lulled  senses,  sweet  visions  of 
the  past ;  she  is  once  more  on  the  banks  of  the  cool 
Godayeiy,  a  gay  and  happy  child — she  floats  her  little 
bark  of  flowers,  smiles  and  prattles  in  her  father's 
anns,  fondles  her  doves,  and  laughs,  and  laughs  again, 
at  the  tricks  of  the  old  dervish,  and  his  pretty  pet. 
Sleep  on,  thou  hapless  one ;  would  that  waking  hours 
had  no  reality  for  thee ! 

•  ***♦* 

It  was  a  cave  in  a  mountain  fastness.  Stretched 
on  a  pile  of  deer  skins  lay  the  young  chieftain  Dora 
Bisshye,  his  spear  and  matchlock  were  by  his  side, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  reclined  a  group  of 
armed  men,  smoking  their  kaliuns  by  a  bright  Are 
kindled  of  bramble  thorns.  These  heights  were  cold, 
but  beyond  the  advantage  of  giving  warmth,  the  fire 
was  neoessaiy  to  prevent  the  nearer  approach  of  those 
beasts  of  prey  whose  roars  reverberated  among  the 
dense  jungles  of  the  lower  hills.  The  chieftain  and  his 
guard  were  weary,  yet  they  had  but  halted  until  the 
return  of  a  spy  sent  into  Goomsoor,  and  then  proposed 
a  forced  night  march  towards  Bead,  where  their 
camp  lay ;  this  division  of  parties  not  being  held  as 
safe.  Meanwhile  as  Dora  Bisshye  thus  reposed, 
watching  the  fantastic  forms  with  which  the  uncertain 
fire-light  illumined  the  rough  surfaces  of  the  old  cave> 
a  thousand  visions  of  gratified  ambition,  of  fulfilled 
hope,  of  triumphant  love,  flitted  before,  and  threw  their 
bewitching  forms  on  the  mirror  of  his  excited  fancy. 
Long  in  league  with  the  British,  to  abolish  the 
hideous  ceremonies  of  Orissa's  faith,  to  break  the  cor 
of  Juggemath  in  pieces,  and  to  banish  human  slaughter 
from  the  bloodstained  land,  the  young  chief  saw  in 
the  unmistakeable  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  the 
bursting  seeds  of  universal  revolt ;  he  hailed  it  as  a 
prestige  of  his  fortunes,  and  tracing  his  hoped-for 
career  step  by  step,  the  young  chieftain  may  be  par- 
doned, if  as  he  there  lay  on  the  rocky  floor  of  that  dim 
cavern,  he  already  fancied  the  time  not  far  distant 
when  he,  the  ally  of  the  British  power,  should  rule 
Goomsoor  with  mercy,  and  the  Brahmin's  dauglitcr  be 
his  fair,  his  loved,  his  happy  bride. 

From  this  delicious  reverie  the  chief  was  rudely 
roused  by  hurried  voices,  with  mingled  expressions  of 
astonishment  and  fear  among  his  guards,  but  late  so 
silent  all  and  tranquil;  and  starting  from  his  rude 
coach,  the  rebel  leader  sprang  to  the  entrance  of  the 
cave;  it  was  the  returned  messenger  who  spoke. 
**  On,  on,  my  lord,"  he  cried,  "  while  there  is  time ;  a 
price  is  set  upon  your  head,  even  now  the  myrmidons 
of  the  Chokra  Bisshye  are  on  your  track.  The  prince 
b  again  all  powerful,  the  people  worship  him  ahnost 
as  a  god;  to-morrow,  the  Meriah  samfice  will  be 
given  for  them,  and  they  already  riot  in  the  certainty 
of  abundant  crops,  with  joy  to  repay  all  the  last  five 
years  has  cost  them ;  there  will  be  no  revolt  now,  and 
your  only  safety  is  in  flight."  The  man  spoke  ve- 
hemently, but  his  listener  seemed  to  think  less  of 
himself,  than  of  the  aspect  of  things  the  messenger 
described. 


"  And  is  that  poor  pale  victim  so  long  immured  in 
the  Naga  tower  to  fall  at  last  P  that  hapless  youth,  said 
to  have  Feiingee  blood,  who  was  stolen  so  long  since 
by  the  accursed  Kurti  Yas  from  the  Natch  girl's  tent 
at  Delhi  P  Alas !  poor  youth,  I  thought  to  have  saved 
thee ;"  and  warrior  as  he  was,  a  tear  stood  in  the  dark 
eye  of  the  chieftain  as  he  spoke. 

The  messenger  looked  hesitatingly  upon  the  faces 
of  his  fellows,  but  the  eyes  of  all  were  fixed  upon  the 
ground.  "  No !"  was  the  reply.  "  It  is  no  common 
sacrifice  that  could  have  satisfied  the  people  of 
Groomsoor,  no  ordinary  blood  sprinkling  that  could 
have  saved  the  hated  Chokra  Bisshye.  To-morrow's 
victim," — he  paused;  "to-morrow's  victim  is  the 
young  child,  purchased  for  such  a  time  as  this,  of  the 
Deckan  grain  merchants.  The  Meriah  sacrifice  of  to- 
morrow is  the  adopted  daughter  of  the  prince." 

With  a  loud  ringing  cry  the  chieftain  rushed 
forward,  as  if  to  cast  hhnself  from  the  scarped  rock 
into  the  wooded  depths  circling  the  city ;  the  guards 
caught  him  in  their  arms,  they  bore  him  back,  they  laid 
him  on  his  couch  of  deer-^ins,  and  for  a  while  he 
seemed  passive  in  their  hands,  as  if  in  memory  and 
thought,  and  power  of  action,  all  had  left  him.  We 
cannot.bear  him  on,"  exclaimed  a  warrior  of  the  group, 
gazing  with  unutterable  dismay  and  grief  on  the 
unconscious  form  and  rigid  features  of  his  leader ;  "he 
will  perish  here :  fly,"  cried  he,  turning  to  those  who 
pressed  around ;  "fly  to  the  camp  at  Boad,  and  give 
the  news  without  delay."  There  were  brave  men 
among  that  group,  yet  there  wanted  no  second  man- 
date to  seek  safety  for  themselves  under  any  pretext ; 
and  when  the  first  rays  of  early  light  struggled  through 
the  fissures  of  that  rude  cave,  they  fell  but  on  the 
forms  of  two  devoted  men,  the  heart-stricken  chieftain, 
and  his  one  £uthfnl  friend  and  follower. 


Tliousands  of  people  are  ahready  there,  the  gates  of 
the  city  were  closed  and  strictly  guarded,  crowds  from 
the  suburbs  had  entered  it  at  dawn,  and  all  egress  and 
regress  was  now  forbidden.  The  temple  itself  was 
decorated  with  scarlet  flags,  and  in  its  chambers  were 
bands  of  musicians,  the  loud  shrill  discord  of  whose 
instruments  were  prepared  to  overpower  even  the  wild 
sliriek  of  agony  that  might  echo  from  wall  and  altar, 
and  ascend  to  the  skies  without  awakening  one  throb 
of  human  sympathy  from  hearts  now  scarcely  of 
human  mould.  In  the  verandahs  of  the  temple  lounged 
masses  of  priests,  Jogcrs,  Fakirs,  Gosaens,  demons  in  all 
but  form,  the  saintly  race  of  bigoted  Orissa !  wretches 
who  ui^  the  fanatics  of  their  faith  beneath  the  wheels 
of  Juggemath,  triimiphing  as  they  watch  a  surging 
sea  of  victims,  (as  it  were,)  flowing  on  to  agony  and 
death,  that  they  may  enrich  the  temples,  and  feed  the 
iniquities  of  their  priesthood!  Around  the  temple 
thronged  the  masses  of  the  people ;  maidens  in  festival 
attire,  young  mothers  with  their  babes,  grey-bearded 
elders,  who  had  loved,  and  blest,  and  lived,  in  the  re- 
flected joy  of  daughters,  as  fair,  as  gentle,  as  she  now 
doomed  to  be  their  sacrifice !    All  was  hope,  was 
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triumph;  and  ob  tho  day  advanced,  every  eye  >vas' 
iuimed  in  anxioua  eipeotation  along  that  road  strewn 
with  flowen,  by  which  the  procession  mn»t  arrive. 
From  the  houses  on  either  side  of  this  well-guarded 
avenue,  might  be  seen  stretched  across  it,  threads  of 
aoarlet  silk.  Those.who  had  placed  them  there,  joyed 
in  the  certainty  that  when  their  children  wore  them, 
no  evil,  no  danger,  could  dismay  or  touch  them.  Noon 
had  already  past.  The  sacrificial  priest,  in  robes  of 
purest  white,  stood  by  the  altar ;  the  censer  filled  with 
Laban,  cast  its  perfumed  wreaths  of  incense  round  its 
base.  The  piles  of  sandal-wood,  the  green  framework 
of  split  bamboo,  the  single  cedar  faggot,  all  were  there. 
The  anxious  crowd  began  to  murmur,  but  ere  their 
anger  was  fully  kindled,  shouts  of  triumph  rent  the 
air,  for  there,  amid  elephants  and  horsemen,  glittering 
arms,  and  splendid  robes,  appeared  the  open  pahmkeen 
in  wliich,  in  the  dress  the  people  had  before  seen, 
lay  the  lovely  form  of  the  beautiful  Toolsee  Byhe,  the 
victim  of  the  hour.  By  her  side  rode  the  prince,  an 
aigrette  of  jewek  in  his  turban,  and  his  dark  fierce  eye 
gleaming  with  triumph  as  he  gazed  around  on  the 
multitude,  now  so  wholly  in  his  power.  The  shouts 
redoubled,  yells  and  shrieks,  mingled,  with  praises  of 
the  gods,  and  homage  to  the  prince.  The  fakirs 
started  horn  the  temple,  they  rushed  around  the  victim, 
leaping,  dancing,  and  wounding  themselves  with 
knives  and  daggers,  and  trampling  madly  on  the  people. 
The  prince  lifted  the  victim  in  his  arms,  and  bore  her 
to  the  altar;  she  was  passive  as  the  dead.  The  priest 
received  her,  she  biid  like  a  bent  lily  in  his  grasp,  he 
invoked  the  gods,  he  raised  the  sacrificial  dagger,  he 
cast  aside  her  yeil,— -ah !  what  sees  he  there,  that 
priest?  The  Lotus  Flower  of  Crishna'a  favoured 
race  has  saved  his  votary,  the  father  for  a  moment 
clasps  his  long-mourned  daughter  to  his  heart,  and 
then  with  a  loud  cry  he  rushes  from  the  altar,  and  the 
life-blood  of  Gomsoor's  prince  flows  at  the  Brahmin's 
feet.  There  is  a  crash  of  instruments;  the  people 
shout,  '*The  Meriah  sacrifice  is  now  complete;"  some 
frantically  force  their  way  to  dip  their  garments  in  the 
still  warm  blood.  The  truth  is  known;  the  people 
rush  wildly  from  the  spot ;  the  gates  are  opened,  and 
in  a  moment  more  the  temple  courts  are  filled  with  the 
allies  of  Dora  Bisshye.  They  seek  not  to  part  that 
father  and  his  child,  and  as  they  bear  them  from  the 
altar^s  base,  she  sleeps  upon  his  bosom,  and  dreams 
once  more  of  early  and  of  happy  days. 

On  a  miniature  but  very  lovely  lake,  formed  by  a 
bend  of  the  bright  blue  stream  of  Uie  sparkling  Jumna, 
stands  a  marble  water  palace,  in  form  resembling  the 
Taj  of  Agra.  Around  it  are  clustering  trees  of  richly 
tinted  foliage,  and  birds  iimumerable  plume  and  dress 
themselves  on  the  pellucid  waters,  while  the  brilliant 
little  honey  sucker,  the  mangoe  bird,  and  the  cicala 
abound  amidst  its  shades.  It  is  a  faiiy  home,  of  joy, 
and  love,  and  beauty,  that  tiny  water  palace,  and  in  its 
oool  and  shaded  hareem  the  chieftain,  Dora  Bisshye, 
hastens  to  seek  rest  with  his  fair  Hindoo  wife,  from 
the  toil  of  government,  or  the  active  labours  of  the 
ohaoe.  The  past  to  them  is  now  as  it  had  never  been, 


and  Toobee  Byhe,  of  all  the  passages  of  her  life,  re- 
members only  a  delicious  dream,  that  once  lulled  her 
in  its  heaven  of  rest,  but  whose  visions,  sweet,  sooth- 
ing, even  joyous  as  they  were,  seem  cold  and  dim  and 
faded  pictures,  when  oompared  with  the  realities  that 
bless  her  now. 


CUBIOSITIES  OF  SCIENCE. 

GtJTTA  FEBCHA  A  GOOD  ELECTRICAL  IN8TTLAT0B. 

Dr.  Faraday  has  found  Gutta  Percha  to  possess 
high  insulating  power.  Thus,  it  makes  very  good 
handles  for  carriers  of  electricity  in  experiments  or 
induction,  not  being  liable  to  fracture ;  in  the  form  of 
a  thin  band  or  string,  it  makes  an  excellent  insulating 
suspender ;  a  piece  of  it  in  sheet  makes  a  most  con- 
venient insulating  basis  for  anything  placed  on  it.  It 
forms  excellent  insulating  plugs  for  the  stems  of  gold- 
leaf  electrometers,  when  they  pass  through  sheltering 
tubes,  and  larger  plugs  supply  good  insulating  feet 
for  extemporary  electrical  arrangements ;  cylinders  of 
it,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  have  great  stiff- 
ness, and  form  excellent  insulating  pillars. 

Because  of  its  good  insulation,  it  is  also  an  excel- 
lent substance  for  the  excitement  of  negative  electri- 
city. It  is  hardly  possible  to  take  one  of  the  soles 
sold  by  shoemakers  out  of  paper,  or  into  the  hand, 
without  exciting  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  open  the  leaves 
of  an  electrometer  one  or  more  inches ;  or,  if  it  be 
unelectrified,  the  slightest  passage  over  the  hand  or  face, 
the  clothes,  or  almost  any  other  substance,  gives  it 
an  electric  state.  Some  of  the  gutta  percha  is  sold 
in  very  thin  sheets,  resembling,  in  general  appearance, 
oiled  silk :  if  a  strip  of  this  be  drawn  through  the 
fingers,  it  is  so  electric  as  to  adhere  to  the 
hand,  or  attract  pieces  of  paper.  A  thicker  sheet 
might  also  be  made  into  a  plate  electrical  machine, 
for  the  production  of  negative  electricity. 

Then,  as  to  inductive  action  through  the  substance, 
a  sheet  of  it  is  soon  converted  into  an  excellent  elec- 
trophorus;  or,  it  may  be  coated,  and  used  in  place  of 
a  Leyden  jar,  &c. 

CHAUGBS  nr  SOLID  V0BM8. 

The  gradual  change  of  form  of  a  body  which  still 
continues  solid,  is  a  problem  at  which  many  are  con- 
founded, because  they  cannot  imitate  the  great  expe- 
riment of  nature.  On  a  grand  scale,  it  does  not 
hold;  but,  in  a  smaller  way,  the  barley  sugar,  which, 
in  course  of  time,  becomes  crystalline  and  dull,  pre* 
sents  an  example  of  change  of  structure  without  any 
alteration  of  its  solidity;  and  copper  coins,  buried  in 
the  earth,  become  oxidyscd  without  losing  their  im- 
pressions.—-ZTtfrr  Karl  Brun^t  juH, 

VTRIADS  OF  AKIMALCULES. 

In  the  Arctic  seas,  where  the  water  is  pure  trans- 
parent ultramarme  colour,  parts  of  twenty  or  thirty 
square  miles,  1,500  feet  deep,  are  green  and  turbid,  frojn 
the  vast  numbers  of  minute  animalcules.    Captain 
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Sooresby  calculated  it  would  require  80,000  persons, 
working  unceasinglj  from  the  o)«ation  of  man  to  the 
present  dajj  to  count  the  number  of  insects  con- 
tained in  two  miles  of  the  green  water.  What  then 
must  be  the  amount  of  aniicJid  life  in  the  Fokr  regions, 
where  one-fourth  part  of  the  Greenland  sea,  for 
10  degrees  of  latitiMe,  consists  of  that  water ! 

THE  LABeEST  CO&AI.  FO&UATION. — ^BOLUNO  OF  WAVES. 

A  barrier-reef  off  the  north-east  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Australia,  is  the  grandest  coral  formation 
existing.  Basing  at  once  from  an  unfathomable  ocean, 
it  extends  one  thousand  miles  along  the  coast,  with  a 
breadth  vazying  from  two  hundred  yards  to  a  nule, 
and  at  an  average  distance  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
miles  from  the  shore,  in  some  places  increasing  to 
sixty  and  even  seventy  miles.  The  great  arm  of  the 
sea  included  between  it  and  the  land  is  nowhere  less 
than  ten,  occasionally  sixty  fathoms  deep,  and  is  safely 
navigable  throughout  its  whole  length,  with  a  few 
transverse  openings,  by  which  ships  can  enter.  The 
reef  is  nearly  twelve  hundred  miles  long,  because  it 
stretches  nearly  across  Torres  Straits.— Jf«.  Somer- 
vilie. 

The  rolling  of  the  billows  along  this  great  Australian 
formation  has  been  admirably  described :  "  The  long 
ocean-swell,  being  suddenly  impeded  by  this  barrier, 
lifts  itself  in  one  great  continuous  ridge  of  deep  blue 
water,  which,  curling  over,  falls  on  the  edge  of  the 
reef  in  an  unbroken  cataract  of  dazzling  white  foam. 
Each  line  of  breaker  runs  often  one  or  two  miles  in 
length,  with  not  a  perceptible  gap  in  its  continuity. 
There  is  a  simple  grand  dispky  of  power  and  beauty 
in  this  scene,  that  rises  even  to  sublimity.  The  un- 
broken roar  of  the  surf,  with  its  regular  pulsation  of 
thunder,  as  each  succeeding  swell  falls  first  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  reef,  is  almost  deafening,  yet  so 
deep-toned,  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  slightest 
nearer  and  sharper  sound." 

HETAI^  IN  THE  HUHAN  BLOOI). 

^  M.  E.  Millon  has  proved,  by  analysis,  that  the 
blood  of  man  constantly  contains  sUex,  manganese, 
lead,  and  copper.  The  copper  and  lead  are  not  in  a 
state  of  diffusion  through  the  blood;  they  are  fixed 
with  the  iron  in  the  globules,  and  everything  leads  us 
to  believe  that  they  share  with  it  organization  and  life. 

CTBIOUS  ICELANDIC  PLANTS. 

Many  of  the  plants  of  Iceland  grow  to  an  unnatural 
size,  dose  to  the  hot  springs.  Thyme  grows  in  the 
cracks  of  the  basin  of  the  Great  Geyser,  where  every 
other  plant  is  petrified;  and  a  species  of  chara 
flourishes,  and  bears  seed  in  a  spring  hot  enough  to 
boil  an  egg! 

'  HEIGHT  OP  THE  ATMOSPHEBE. 

Sir  John  W.  Lubbock,  according  to  the  hypothesis 
adopted  by  him  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Heat  of  Vapours, 
shows  the  density  and  temperature  for  a  given  height 
afcove  the  earth's  surface.  According  to  that  hypothesis, 
at  a  height  of  fifteen  miles  the  temperature  is  210°  6' 


Fahr.  below  zero ;  the  density  is  .03573 ;  'and  the 
atmosphere  ceases  altogether  at  a  height  of  32.35  miles. 
M.  Blot  has  verified  a  calculation  of  Lambert,  who 
found,  from  the  phenomena  of  twilight,  the  altitude 
of  the  atmosphere  to  be  about  eighteen  miles.  The 
condition  of  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
according  to  the  hypothesis  adopted  by  Ivory,  is  ygfj 
different,  and  extends  to  a  much  greater  height. 

GEOLOGICAL  CHANGES. — FAST  AND  PRESENT. 

All  the  researches  of  modem  Geology  seem  to  prove 
that  nothing  is  changed  in  the  order  of  nature,  and 
that  the  same  causes  which  operated  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  world,  are  still  influencing  the  occurrences  which 
take  pboe  under  our  own  eyes.  Certain  facts,  how- 
ever, have  hitherto  appeared  not  to  be  referable  to 
this  common  origin ;  and  the  petrifaction  of  organic 
remains,  in  the  midst  of  geological  formations,  is  daily 
adduced  as  one  of  the  most  weighty  arguments 
against  this  general  law. 

Few  persons,  indeed,  will  be  ready  to  admit  what, 
however,  is  an  indisputable  fact,  ths^  there  are  now 
forming,  in  the  bosom  of  seas,  petrifactions  which,  in 
the  double  respect  of  chemiod  composition  and  mode 
of  petrifaction,  are  altogether  analogous  to  those 
which  are  formed  in  the  bed  of  the  ancient  sea.  To 
demonstrate  this  general  fact,  and  to  study  the  pheno« 
mena  by  means  of  which  it  is  brought  about,  MM. 
Marcel  Sederres  and  L.  Figuier  have  contributed  a 
valuable  memoir  to  the  Jnnales  dea  Scieneet  Naturella, 

BEAUTIPUL  ACTION  OP  THE  SUN. 

The  illuminating  influence  of  the  sun  is  displayed 
in  a  remarkable  degree  by  the  pUnt  cacalia  ficoides : 
its  leaves  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
during  the  night,  and  are  as  sour  as  sorrell  in  the 
morning ;  as  the  sun  rises,  they  gradually  lose  their 
oxygen,  and  are  tasteless  by  noon ;  and  by  the  con- 
tinued action  of  the  light,  they  lose  more  and  more, 
till  towards  evening  they  become  bitter.—ifri.  So- 
merville,  i 

PEBTUIZINQ  EPPECTS  OP  EAIN-WATES. 

Rain  is  never  absolutely  pure  water :  it  is  variously 
impregnated ;  and  this  in  consequence  of  two  offices 
winch  it  seems  to  have  to  perform  (not  to  mention 
others) ;  namely,  the  purifying  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  fertilising  of  the  earth.  Carbonic  acid,  oxygen, 
and  azote,  are  always  contained  in  it,  and  the  former 
in  considerably  larger  proportion  than  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, oxygen  being  more  soluble  in  water  than 
azote.  And,  besides  these,  there  are  other  matters, 
such  as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  various  substances, 
which  it  brnigs  down  with  it,  exercising  its  purifying 
function,  from  the  atmosphere,  m  which  they  were 
suspended  or  dissolved. — Dr,  Davy,  F.RJS, 

A  PETMPIED  FOBEST. 

M.  Blast,  of  Bombay,  has  discovered,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cairo,  an  entire  forest  converted  into 
silex ;  the  vessels,  medullary  rays,  and  even  the  most 
slender  fibres,  are  distinctly  visible.    The  petrified 
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trees  are  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  metres  in  length. 
This  phenomenon  extends  over  a  surface  of  many 
hundred  miles.  The  whole  desert  which  is  crossed  by 
the  road  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  is  strewed  with  these 
trees,  which  seem  to  have  been  petrified  on  the  spot, 
and  in  the  existing  era.  At  least,  this  forest  is  covered 
by  nothing  more  than  sand  and  gravels.  The  ktter, 
and  the  trees  imbedded  in  them,  rest  on  calcareous 
limestones,  which  contain  oysters,  with  their  texture 
and  colour  so  little  altered,  that  one  would  believe 
them  to  have  been  left  but  recently  by  the  waters  of 
the  sea.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  these  substances 
belong  to  our  own  era;  and  we  may  adduce  this  in- 
teresting fact  as  tending  to  prove  the  transformation 
of  living  shells  into  new  calcareous  carbonate.— 
MM,  Marcel  de  Serres  and  L.  Figuier, 

EFFECT  OF  COLOUBBD  GLASS  UPON  VEGETATION. 

Violet-coloured  glass  is  stated  to  have  been  first 
used  in  Prance  for  aiding  the  ripening  of  grapes ;  the 
raiionale  of  theexperimentbeing  thepartial  exclusionof 
the  caloric  rays,  and  the  greater  encouragement  of  the 
chemical  rays.  In  Engkod  the  experiment  has  failed; 
and  Erench-beans  and  strawberry-plants  grew  rapidly 
under  violet-coloured  glass,  but  were  long,  spindly, 
and  tremulous;  in  short,  very  unhealthy.  A  very 
light  green  has  been  found  to  answer  better  than  a 
colourless  glass  for  conservatories ;  and,  by  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Hunt,  author  of  "  Kesearehes  on 
Light,"  &c.,  the  new  vast  conservatory  at  Xew  has 
been  glazed  with  this  kind  of  flat  glass,  in  order  to 
afford  the  plants  protection  from  the  scorching  heat  of 
the  meridian  sun.  A  great  improvement  would  be 
effected  by  the  panes  being  of  an  arched  form,  and 
placed  in  such  an  aspect  that  the  morning  and  evem'ng 
rays  of  the  sun  would  not  have  a  tendency  to  reflect 
the  rays  back  agam,  as  is  the  case  with  thick  flat 
glass,  the  irregukr  thicknesses  of  which,  when  the  rays 
pass  through  them  at  right  angles,  act  as  burning- 
glasses  ;  whereas,  by  the  arrangement  above  suggested, 
the  rays  would  pass  m  a  direct  course  through  the 
glass,  and  the  condensed  "  drip"  on  the  inside  would 
be  effectually  carried  off  by  channels  on  each  side  of 
the  interior  of  the  frames.— Ifr.  Jjuley  Fellatfs 
CuriosUies  of  Glass-making,  (in  the  press.) 

CHEMI8TBY  OF  ANIMAL  HEAT. 

The  perpetual  combination  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  with  the  carbon  of  the  food,  and  with  the 
effete  substance  of  the  body,  is  a  real  combustion,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  animal  heat,  because 
heat  is  constantly  given  out  by  the  combination  of 
carbon  and  oxygen ;  and,  without  a  constant  supply 
of  food,  the  oxygen  would  soon  consume  the  whole 
animal,  except  the  bones. — Mrs,  SomervilU, 

SALTNESS  OF  SEA  WATEE. 

In  the  Northern  and  Arctic  Seas  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  water  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Marcet,  Mr. 
Scoresby,  and  Dr.  Eyfe,  1026.7,  and  nearly  the  same 
at  all  depths.    Under  the  equator,  1028.    In  the 


Mediterranean,  1028.82,  showing  this  sea  to  be  con- 
siderably Salter  than  that  of  the  oceans  which  sur- 
round the  globe.  But  the  saltest,  at  least  the 
heaviest  of  all  the  waters  on  the  earth,  is  the  Dead 
Sea,  which  is  impregnated  not  only  with  salt,  but  also 
with  sulphurous  and  bituminous  ingredients.  The 
specific  gravity  has  been  found  to  be  1211,  showing 
an  impregnation  eight  times  greater  than  sea-water. 

VABT  IBJtlGATION. 

There  are  works  for  this  purpose  in  India,  tanks 
and  aqueducts  of  immense  magnitude,  miles  in  cir- 
cumference and  length,  which  excite  the  wonder  of 
the  passing  traveller,  and  are,  in  the  labour  expended 
on  them,  little  inferior  to  tiie  Pyramids  of  Egypt; 
themselves,  it  has  been  imagined,  erected  for  hydraulic 
purposes. — Dr,  Davy,  F.RJS. 

GALVANIC  SHEATHING  FOB  SHIPS. 

In  1827,  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
the  English  Admiralty  caused  the  copper  sheathing  of 
vesscb  to  be  covered  with  a  certain  number  of  plates 
of  zinc,  in  order  to  oppose,  by  a  galvanic  action,  the 
rapid  corrosion  of  the  metal  in  sea-water,  particularly 
on  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Africa.  But  this 
expedient  had  soon  to  be  abandoned,  because  con- 
siderable deposits  of  shells  and  agghitinated  sand 
encrusted  the  vessel  so  rapidly,  that  its  progress  was 
retarded.  The  galvanic  action  in  this  case  accelerated 
the  phenomenon.  The  copper,  rendered  negatively 
electrical  by  the  pUe  formed  by  the  superimposed 
zinc  and  copper,  attracted  the  insoluble  bases,  the 
magnesia  and  lime,  held  in  solution  in  the  sea-water, 
and  the  side  of  the  vessel  began  to  be  covered  with 
carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  the  shells  and  sand 
being  then  precipitated  on  these  earthy  deposits. 

EABLT  GENIUS  OF  ALEXANDEB  BBONGNUBT. 

The  celebrated  Alexander  Brongniart,  who  died  in 
October,  1847,  derived  from  conversations  with. 
Franklin  the  germ  of  that  mild  and  practical  philo- 
sophy which  he  never  abandoned;  from  those  of 
Lavoisier,  his  earliest  notions  of  chemistry,  which 
formed  one  of  the  foundations  of  his  scientific  career. 
He  gave  early  indications  of  that  deamess  of  elo- 
cution which  formed  one  of  his  merits  as  a  professor ; 
and  it  is  related  that  Lavoisier  himself  took  pleasure 
in  listening  to  a  lecture  on  chemistry  delivered  bj 
Brongniart,  when  he  was  scarcely  fifteen  years  old. 
At  nineteen  years  of  age,  too,  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Soci^t^  Philomatique. — Funeral  Elcffe, 
by  M,  Elie  de  Beaumont, 

CHANGES  OF  VEGETATION  ANB  CLIMATE. 

M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  considers  cveiything  to 
prove,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  different  vegetable 
creations  wluch  have  succeeded  each  other  on  the 
globe,  have  become  more  and  more  perfect ;  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  climat-e  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  greatly  modified  since  the  earlier  times  of  the 
creation  of  living  beings  up  to  the  oommcncement  of 
the  present  epoch. 
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HARRY  SUMNER'S  REVENGE.* 

BY   rOLTDO&E. 

Chapteb  xvin.    . 

"  Comet  Jucundiu  in  tU  pro  vehkttlo  ett." 

Pdbk. 
**  lUm;  Quis  et  me,  inquit,  misenm,  et  ta  perdidlt,  Orpheut 
Jaraque  Tale :  feror  ingeati  cireumdAti  nocte, 
InTalidaique  tibi  tendenv,  heu  \  non  tiu,  palmat.** 

IVth  Geinvie. 

Those  hurried  and  irreg;ular  steps  treading  unquietly 
hither  and  thither  along  the  quay  at  Havre — ^those 
haggard  featnrea— the  sunken  cheek,  and  delirioos 
eje ;  can  thcj  be  his  whom  we  saw  but  a  few  days 
ago  rejoicing  in  the  first  dawn  of  such  a  joy  as  man 
knows  but  once  in  mortal  life,  and  whose  every  look 
and  accent  bespoke  the  blissfulness  of  heart  which, 
when  ahready  at  that  point  where  human  feelings 
appear  to  be  incapable  of  realising  a  greater  happiness* 
still  reached  a  further  height  of  thrilling  mtenseness  ? 
"  Vienna !"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "why  Vienna? 
what  a  fearful  distance !  days  must  elapse.  Tant  mieux/ 
That  horrible  letter !  A  murderer!" 

''Monsieur  est  malade P"  inquired  a  neatly  dressed 
peasant  girl  apparently  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
of  age,  with  a  basket  on  her  arm,  which  from  its  weight 
she  might  have  been  bearing  to  the  market  to  be  dis- 
burdened of  its  contents. 

Harry  Sumner  made  no  reply,  but  looked  steadily 
in  the  face  of  the  simple  hearted  inquirer  with  an 
expression  of  wildest  vacancy.    The  innocent  smiling 

•  expressionof  solicitude  with  which  she  had  accompanied 
her  question  gradually  gave  way  to  a  look  of  terror  as 
she  met  his  distracted  gase.  Sumner's  whole  frame 
shook  with  a  shudder  of  agony  so  visible,  as  he  shaded 
his  face  with  one  hand,  ju^t  as  he  met  the  little 
peasant  girl,  that  she  was  unable  to  resist  the  gentle 
promptings  of  her  heart,  and  was  perhaps  ready  to 
render  any  assistance  in  her  power,  whether  in  the 
way  of  invoking  other  aid  or  otherwise.  It  is  not 
wonderful  if  she  shrank  abashed,  and  terrified  from 
the  wild  yet  fixed  regard  which  was  the  only  reply 
she  obtained. 

"  Monsieur  est  malade  P"  she  repeated,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  so  timid  as  to  be  scarcely  audible,  but  of  such 
winning  gentleness  as  to  be  not  a  little  affecting.  At 
the  same  time  she  passed  gently  by  him ;  and  when 
quite  out  of  hearing — "Pauvre  monsieur !"  she  ex- 
claimed to  herself,  "  il  a  Tair  fou !  Merd,  Jesu !  Ayez 
piti^  de  lui !  Sancte  Maria,  priez  pour  lui !"  and  thus 
she  continued  muttering  prayers  in  his  behalt  Sweet 
guardian !  who  would  not  rather  have  one  prayer 
from  thy  guileless  lips  in  the  midst  of  woe  and  misery, 
than  all  the  succour  that  human  skill  or  strength  could 

I  devise? 

How  strangely  powerful  were  the  effects  of  those 

I  few  words,  prompted  by  the  little  peasant  giri's  kind 
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commiseration!  words  of  kindness  and  sympathy 
coming  with  angel  touch,  to  rehuL  for  a  moment  the 
excruciating  tension  of  mental  agony;  to  alleviate 
with  a  few  sounds  of  ravishing  harmony  the  utter 
discord  of  the  soul.  With  softened  gaze  and  heaving 
breast  he  turned  and  followed  with  his  eyes  her  de- 
parting footsteps.    She  had  just  reached  the  porch  of 

the  Church  of .    He  saw  her  deposit  her  basket 

at  the  door.  He  saw  her  enter.  She  went  within 
the  sanctuary.  She  disappeared  from  the  outer 
world.  She  had  gone  to  add  to  her  ordinary  devo- 
tions intercessions  foi  "le  pauvre  monsieur !" 

"  Vienna  P"  repeated  Sumner  to  himself.  "  ViennaP 
— ^tis  a  week's  business  to  get  there,  at  least.  Tliere 
is  no  help  for  it  now.  I  shall  get  no  tidings  else- 
where. "Why  did  I  agree  it  should  be  Vienna !  What 
is  the  matter  with  this  place?  why  not  hereP  It 
will  be  shorter  to  remain  where  I  am,  and  write  to- 
morrow to  D'Aanmi.  But  suppose  he  should  start 
this  evening,  as  he  said,  for  Vienna.  Must  he  not 
come  here  P  Most  probably  not." 

The  greater  part  of  these  musings  passed  through 
Sumner's  mind  in  a  shorter  space  of  time  than  the 
eyes  of  the  reader  can  glance  over  them.  At  this 
point,  a  doud  dark  and  leaden  seemed  to  gather  over 
his  mind.  Again  that  delirious  stare  and  shuddering 
frame.  Then  it  was  that  vague  sensations  of  a  hor- 
rible nature  flitted  before  him  to  and  fro  in  the  dark- 
ness, like  phantom  shadows,  beckoning  him  to  follow 
them  to  where,  amidst  tumult  and  excitement,  and 
scenes  of  vice  and  din  of  pleasure,  he  might  quench 
past  memories,  and  be  engrossed  and  distracted  for 
the  moment.  Against  these  he  had  no  better  prin- 
ciple of  resistance  than  a  high  morality.  The  system 
under  which  his  good  mother  had  received  all  her 
spiritual  training  had  done  its  best,  both  for  her  and 
him.  Amongst  other  omissions,  however,  it  had  not 
furnished  him  with  such  a  view  of  temporal  suffering, 
as  to  enable  him  to  detect,  amidst  its  darkest  over- 
shadowing, the  'star  of  hope ;  or  rather,  to  consider 
it  as  the  twilight  of  that  night  which  is  but  the  re- 
freshing precursor  of  an  endless  day.  Yet  had  he 
lived  up  to  the  dim  light  of  the  system  lender  which 
he  had  been  trained.  Well  may  it  be  hoped  that  he 
shall  not  perish  through  its  imperfections ;  but 
through  a  bitter  experience  of  its  insufficiency,  emerge 
into  one  better  able  to  supply  his  spirif  s  cravings. 

When  Mr.  D'Aaroni  parted  from  Sumner  there  was 
no  uncertainty  whatever  in  his  mind  about  the  course 
events  would  take.  The  doctor  had  pronounced  Mr. 
Browne's  wound  to  be  mortal.  And  he  easily  foresaw 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  both  of  them  to  sojourn 
awhile  somewhere  out  of  British  territory.  He  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  chivalrous  recklessness  of  conse- 
quences that  characterized  his  friend's  disposition  in 
any  course  about  the  rectitude  of  which  he  entcr- 
tahied  no  doubt,  and  he  could  not  anticipate  how  he 
might  act  under  drcunutances  so  sad  and  so  peculiar. 
He  therefore  took  advantage  of  the  altogether  un- 
hinged state  of  mind  into  which  Sumner  was  thrown 
by  the  terrible  deed  of  which  he  had  been  the  iuvo- 
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luntary  instnunent,  to  arrange  YieniiB  as  the  spot  of 
mutual  oommunication,  from  its  being  the  most  dis- 
tant continental  town  that  occurred  to  him  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  Private  reasons  of  his  own  also 
influenced  him  in  his  choice.  It  seemed  probable  that 
he  must  accompany  Sumner,  or  xoin  him  abroad.  And 
as,  independently  of  the  present  emergency,  he  must 
visit  Vienna  within  a  few  months,  it  is  not  surprising 
tliat  he  should  take  advantage  of  these  events  to 
anticipate  his  intentions.  If,  however,  he  had  had  a 
few  moments'  time  for  reflection,  it  is  most  likely  that 
the  improbability  would  have  occurred,  of  Sumner's 
ever  making  so  long  and  troublesome  a  journey  under 
the  circumstances.  And  indeed,  but  for  an  unfore- 
seen event,  he  never  would  have  got  beyond  Havre. 
After  passing  through  one  or  two  streets,  without 
any  definite  object  in  view — his  mind  a  prey  sometimes 
to  a  rush  of  terrible  anticipations,  sometimes  to  an 
utter  vacancy  of  thought,  resembling  the  irregular 
pulsations  of  a  diseased  heart — ^his  sight  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  words  Fasie  Bestanie,  painted  in  large 
red  letters.  It  was  impossible  that  there  could  be 
any  letter  waiting  there  for  him ;  yet,  by  a  sudden 
impulse,  he  knocked  at  the  window,  and  handing  his 
card,  was  just  inquiring  if  there  was  a  letter  directed 
to  him,  when  Mr.  Banbury,  who  chanced  to  be  read- 
ing a  letter  he  had  just  received,  attracted  by  a  well- 
known  voice,  turned  to  greet  him. 

"  Well !  you  are  one  of  the  last  persons  I  etpected 
to  meet  here,"  he  exclaimed,  but  evidencing  in  every 
feature  of  his  gleeful  face  self-gratulation  at  his  good 
fortune  in  doing  so.  "When  I  saw  you  last  Thursday  at 
the  Water-colour  Exhibition,  you  and  the  Cliftons  were 
looking  at  that  'Exterior  of  a  Convent'  of  Haghe's. 
You  had  then  no  intention  of  going  abroad.  Let  me 
see — Were  you  not  to  be  at  the  Botanic-gardens 
yesterday  ?  You  might  have  got  here  this  morning, 
however, — a  boat  left  Southampton  at  six  o'clock ; 
but  I  should  imagine  you  never  saw  six  o'clock  a.u. 
in  your  life,  Sumner— eh  P"  And  the  speaker  looked 
into  his  companion's  face  with  such  an  expression  of 
earnest  amusement,  as  though  all  the  fun  of  a  life 
were  centred  in  that  one  joke.  He  was,  however,  not 
a  little  disconcerted  by  the  ghastly  smile  with  which 
it  was  received  by  Sumner. 

"  I  am  going  on  to  Vienna,"  he  continued.  "Are 
you  staying  here?  I  start  immediately.  There  are 
some  Syrian  MSS.  amongst  a  lot  bought  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  one  of  them  I  want  particularly  to  look 
at.  You  see,"  continued  Mr.  Banbury,  placing  his 
finger  on  Sumner's  arm,  and  his  whole  face  glowing 
with  enthusiasm,  "  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  the 
Britons  were  one  or  more  of  the  ten  lost  tribes  of 
IsraeL  How  else  can  you  explain  the  oorrespondenoe 
of  their  religion  with  the  Mosaic  ritual  ?" 

"  I  am  also  en  rotUe  to  Vienna,"  interposed  Sum- 
ner, who  had  scarcely  heard  a  word  of  his  companion's 
speech. 

"  Are  you  ?— are  you  ?"  repeated  Mr.Banbury,  with 
great  emprestemeiU  of  manner.  "  How  glad  I  am ! 
That  is  fortunate !    We  may  travel  together,  can  we 


not  ?  I  shall  be  so  delighted ! — Now,  it  is  a  remark- 
able thing,  that  in  Cornwall  are  several  places  which 
bear  names  undeniably  of  Syrian  origin,  such  as  Mara- 
Zion ;  so  Perranzabuloe,  the  original  form  of  which 
was,  of  course,  Paran  Zabulon.  Then  the  river  Thamar 
or  Tamar " 

"  Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  you,  Banbury," 
interrupted  Hany  Sumner,  "  to  take  our  places,  get 
my  passport,  see  after  the  baggage,  and  all  that?  The 
fact  is,  I  am  not  in  the  best  health  or  spirits.  Walk 
a  little  this  way  with  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  has 
happened." 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,"  replied  Mr.  Banbuiy,  rubbing 
his  hands  together  in  pure  glee  at  being  able  to  be  of 
any  service  to  another  person.  "  I  know  Vienna  pretty 
welL  We  will  put  up  at  L'Imperatrice  d'Autriehe ; 
'tis  a  capital  inn,  in  the  Weihbourgasse.  We  shall 
get  housed  for  four  or  five  florins  a-day.  The  tabie 
(TAoie  is  good  and  reasonable. — ^Hem! — ^hem!  the 
Cornish  people  in  those  neighbourhoods  have  an  un- 
mistakeably  oriental  cast  of  countenance— black  eyes, 
olive  complexion,  black  hair,  and  so  on " 

"  I  was  going  to  tell  you  the  miserable  event  that 
has  lately  happened,"  continued  Sumner;  and  his 
countenance,  and  whole  tone  and  manner,  betrayed 
such  profoimd  misery,  that  his  companion  listened 
with  vuifeigned  oommiseration  and  anxiety.  "  A  duel 
was  fought  this  morning,  near  Southampton,"  con- 
tinued Sumner, 

"  Were  you  a  second? — Nothing  seriona  has  oc- 
curred ?"  inquired  his  companion,  in  a  tone  of  the 
deepest  earnestness. 

*'  I  was  a  principal — a  reluctant  principal  It  was 
with  poor  Browne,  of  Oriel    He— he  is " 

A  terrible  pause  ensued:  Sumner  was  unable  to 
finish  the  sentence ;  his  companion  durst  not  hint  an 
inquiry. 

"  I  am  innooent— by  all  that's  sacred  between  man 
and  man ;  and  yet — " 

"  Has  it  ended  fatally?"  asked  Banbury,  shuddering. 

**  I  fear  so,"  replied  Sumner,  in  a  broken  voice. 
"  I  shall  know  at  Vienna ;  so,  the  sooner  we  get  there, 
the  better.  Banbury,  do  yon  believe  me  to  be  a 
gentleman?" 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  inquired  his  friend. 

"  Do  you  believe  that  my  truth  and  honour  are 
.unimpeachable?"  continued  Sumner. 

"  As  much  so  as  my  own  1"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then,  by  my  sacred  word  of  honour,  1  had  no 
other  intention  than  to  fire  in  the  air :  and  how  my 
ball  oould  have  gone  new  him,  I  no  more  know  than 
the  diild  unborn." 

Mr.  Banbury  now  set  to  work  in  right  earnest  to 
discharge  the  office  of  oonsoler ;  and  he  showed  mote 
ability  therein  than  in  his  theorizings. 

"  You  may  depend  npon  it,  the  wound  is  not  serious," 
ho  said.  "  There  are  many  reasons  why  they  abonld 
wish  yon  to  be  absent.  They  would  never  have  fixed 
on  so  distant  a  pbKse  as  Vienna  if  the  wound  had  been 
mortal  or  even  dangerous.  Besides,  I  happen  to 
kuow  that  D'Aaroui  has  some  business  or  other  which 
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takes  him  to  Vienna.  No,  no ;  make  yourself  per- 
fectly easy  about  that." 

We  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  the  conversation 
that  ensued :  let  it  suffice,  that  its  effect  was  to  kindle 
a  hope,  distant  and  faint  as  it  may  have  been^  in 
Sumner's  breast. 

The  journey  was  accomplished  in  the  very  shortest 
possible  time.  Both  the  travellers  were  anxious  to 
reach  their  destination.  Mr.  Banbury  was  not  pos- 
sessed of  very  deep  feelings ;  he  was,  however,  con- 
siderate to  a  certain  extent,  cheerful,  very  obliging, 
and  anxious  to  communicate  his  own  cheeifulness  to 
his  companion.  He  was  of  an  enthusiastic  tempera- 
ment. His  poverty  of  fancy  and  of  the  dialectical 
faculty  seemed  to  be  made  up  by  a  redundance  of 
memory ;  and  as  he  had  travelled  a  great  deal,  and 
read  with  moderate  industry,  he  was  an  eminently 
well-informed  person,  an  extremely  valuable  eompagnon 
ie  toyage^  and  generally  an  amusing  and  instructive 
associate.  From  his  enthusiastic  temper,  however, 
there  seemed  to  flow  that  peculiar  disposition,  which, 
if  it  be  vanity,  together  with  its  almost  cognate  in- 
firmity, selfishness,  was  a  vanity  and  selfishness  of  the 
most  inbtfensite  description. 

This  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Banbury's  character,  how- 
ever, rendered  him  exactly  the  most  suitable  com- 
panion whom  Harry  Sumner  could  possibly  have 
lighted  on  for  his  distressing  journey.  After  having 
exhausted  all  his  efforts  of  consolation,  and  not  abso- 
lutely without  effect,  he  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  there  was  no  further  cause  for  anxiety  in  his 
compamon's  mind,  and  conversed  on  indifferent 
subjects. 

The  changing  horses,  examining  passports,  taking 
refreshment  and  sleep;  the  various  towns  and  re- 
markable spots  they  passed ;  and  all  the  other  usual 
incidents  of  a  long  continental  journey,  suggested 
continual  little  episodical  breaks,  which  only  supplied 
him  with  additional  zest  and  perseverance  in  the  ardent 
cxiMsition  of  his  most  recent  enthusiasm. 

Under  any  other  circumstances,  Sumner  would  have 
felt  his  companion's  conversation  to  be  an  intolerable 
infliction ;  whilst  that  gentleman  would  have  found  it 
impossible  to  indulge  so  unrestrictedly  his  favourite 
vein.  As  it  was,  such  a  listener  as  Sumner  was  a 
treat  he  was  not  destined  often  to  meet  with ;  and 
Sumner  could  not  possibly  have  met  with  a  travelling 
companion  more  exactly  suited  to  his  present  frame  of 
mind.  Recent  events  had  stunned  him.  All  his 
mental  powers  were  too  absorbed  in  his  feelings  to 
have  even  a  thought  to  spare  for  aught  disconnected 
with  them ;  nay,  they  were  so  enfeebled  by  the  anguish 
that  excruciated  his  whole  inner  being,  that  any  process 
of  thought  distinct  and  connected  was  out  of  the 
question.  His  whole  livmg  consciousness  consisted 
in  a  vague  sense  of  suffering,  varied  only  by  a  more  or 
less  palpable  Intenseness.  At  times  he  would  sink 
into  a  few  moments'  dreamy  forgetfulness,  a  half 
waking  sleep,  from  which  he  would  wake  up  as  though 
from  a  whole  night's  slumber,  to  the  intenscst  re- 
alistltion  of  suffering  of  all  the  phases  through  which 


his  internal  agony  passed.  Oh!  that  culminating 
point  of  mortal  misery — the  waking  to  affliction  I  If 
the  human  heart  be  susceptible  on  this  side  of  death 
of  any  feeling  resembling  despair,  surely  it  must  be 
this.  A  gentle  intimation^  maybe,  of  the  flrst  waking 
to  eternal  despair. 

The  more  perseveringly  Mr.  Banbury  prolonged  his  . 
discourse,  the  greater  the  interest  and  animation  he 
evinced,  the  more  complete  was  the  unconscious  relief 
experienced  by  his  companion  at  his  own  profound 
ignorance  of  a  single  word  that  was  uttered;  whilst 
the  sound  of  a  human  voice  addressing  him,  and  the 
consciousness  of  the  presence  of  another  being  who 
knew  him  and  was  interested  in  him,  afforded  him  the 
only  alleviation  he  could  possibly  have  experienced, 
slight  as  it  was,  to  the  dreary  desolation  in  which  he 
appeared  rather  to  exist  than  live. 

At  length,  after  a  journey  which  appeared  to  Sumner 
as  though  it  never  would  end«'  they  drew  near  to 
Vienna. 

"  He  saw  the  dim  blaze  of  Hght  in  the  distance,  which 
appeared  as  though  it  were  struggling  with  the  night- 
fall that  was  deepening  over  the  city  whose  suburbs 
were  hard  at  hand ;  but  he  only  saw  it  so  far  as  the 
habit  of  his  external  senses  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  see  objects  at  which  he  was  looking :  his  brain  had 
no  share  in  appropriating  it.  Gradually  he  was 
dimly  sensible  of  the  presence  of  more  frequent  lights 
and  habitations;  the  sound  of  voices  broke  more 
frequently  on  his  ear;  the  clamour  of  the  postilions' 
whips  sounded  more  vehemently,  the  deafening  echo 
of  the  sound  of  wheels  startled  him  as  they  plunged 
into  alleys  of  houses.  Then  the  glare  of  lights»  the 
whirl  of  carriages,  rattling  of  shutters,  glitter  of  shops, 
and  shadowy  moving  to  and  fro  of  multitudes,  with 
all  the  confused  hum  and  murmur  of  that  human  hive — 
a  lai^e  city — mingled  together  and  danced  before 
him,  and  passed  away  like  the  objects  in  a  waking 
dream.  Then  the  crack  of  whips  sounding  with  sharp 
and  reiterated  echoes — ^the  din  of  multitudes  of  sounds 
reverberating  within  enclosed  walls— the  greetmgs  of 
friends  and  rehitions,  the  busy  clamour  of  clerks,  and 
grooms,  and  voituriers,  and  porters,  and  people  of  all 
imagmable  positions  and  callings,  composed  altogether 
a  discord  so  loud  and  importunate,  as  forced  the  mind 
of  the  wretched  traveller  for  a  few  moments  out  of  its 
lethargy— much  against  his  will,  for  it  was  only  to 
make  Mm  more  alive  to  his  grief.  And  his  whole 
spirit  sank  down  within  him  to  a  depth  proportionate 
to  the  exhilaration  it  would  have  experienced  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  as  Mr.  Banbury,  rubbing  his 
hands,  and  begining  to  gather  together  those  portions 
of  his  portable  furniture  which  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  being  more  immediately  around  his  person,  exclaimed 
in  a  tone  of  unfeigned  glee,  "  Here  we  are,  Sumner ; 
hereweare,  atlastl-NazanLeod!  why,  what  is  that  but 
a  Syriac  name  ?  Cassivelan,  too !  The  *  annua '  is  the 
Latin  termination  given  to  it  by  their  conquerors." 

The  travellers  have  now  descended  from  the  vehicle. 
Sumner,  with  his  arms  folded,  enveloped  in  a  copious 
douk,  is  leaning,  lost  in  feeling,  against  a  projection 
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of  one  of  the  buildings  in  the  large  qoadrangular  yard. 
The  show  of  bosj  life  is  transpiring  around  him, 
divested  of  all  its  assumed  reality.  Mr.  Banbury 
is  superintending  and  arranging  all  those  various 
affairs  arising  out  of  the  exigency  of  an  arrival  at  a 
foreign  metropolis,  with  the  ardour  belonging  to  his 
enthusiastic  temperament.  The  former,  all  unconscious 
of  the  kpse  of  time,  may  have  stood  in  that  position 
for  one  hour  or  for  many  —  he  knew  not.  Only 
he  was  at  length  on  a  sudden  conscious  of  the  im- 
mediate contiguity  of  his  friend's  eyes,  which,  dilating 
with  an  expression  of  enjoyment  quite  exhikrating  to 
behold,  darted  brightly  into  his  own,  as  he  said  in  a 
hurried  and  excited  manner, 

**Now,  now,mydearfcllow,  here  it  is;  the  fiacre  is 
here.    All  the  luggage  is  up :  this  way." 

Sumner  mechanicdUiy  followed.  They  mounted  the 
carriage,  ''To  the  Weihbourgasse !  L'Emp^ratrioe 
d'Autridie !"  said  his  friend  to  the  driver. 

"  To  the  post-office !"  Sumner  interrupted  vehe- 
mently. ''PosteRestante!'* 

"  You  cannot  have  a  letter  before  to-morrow  by  any 
possibility,"  expostulated  Mr.  Banbury. 

''Poste  Restante!"  shouted  Sumner,  in  a  voice 
that  made  the  obese  German  shake  in  his  blouse. 

'*  Oui,  oui,  oui.  Monsieur,"  he  gurgled  rapidly  in 
his  throat,  with  a  very  bad  and  guttural  pronunciation; 
for  he  knew  so  much  French,  and  readily  concluded 
that  the  gentleman  did  not  understand  German. 

There  was  of  course  no  letter  at  thePosteBestanto 
for  Sumner;  and  although  it  was  impossible  that  there 
should  have  been,  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  his 
mind  remained  in  a  state  of  intense  suspense  all  the 
time  the  derk  was  ransacking  the  S's ;  and  when  the 
answer  was  given  that  there  were  none  for  him,  it 
occasioned  him  a  sensation  of  deep  relief.  They 
were  then  driven  to  their  hoteL  Vainly  did  Mr. 
Banbury  try  to  console  his  friend  when  he  observed 
that  he  scarcely  tasted  any  of  the  agreeable  viands 
that  were  placed  before  them  for  their  evening  meal. 
Vainly  did  he  change  his  tactics,  and  labour  eon  amore 
to  divert  his  mind  by  an  account  so  exact  and  minute 
of  various  spots  and  objects  which  had  interested  him 
in  his  last  visit  to  the  city  at  which  they  had  just 
arrived,  that  if  his  auditor  had  been  listening  or 
attending,  he  would  have  seen  the  superfluousness  of 
any  **  Guide  Book  for  TraveUers,"  whilst  such  a 
living  compendium  of  information  was  at  his  elbow. 
Fim&ig  this  entirely  unsuccessful,  and  that  his 
utmost  efforts  were  unable  to  arouse  the  attention  of 
his  companion,  he  changed  the  topic  and  returned  to 
the  Lost  Tribe  theory.  But  this  kill-or-cure  expedient 
was  for  a  long  time  as  ineffectual  as  the  others. 
Sumner,  after  placing  in  his  mouth — ^more,  it  would 
seem,  from  instinct,  than  appetite  or  inclination— a  few 
scraps  of  the  fried  chicken  that  chanced  to  be  the 
dish  next  to  him,  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and 
endeavoured  to  support  his  now  exhausted  frame  by 
draughts  of  Hungarian  wine.  Two  bottles  of  this 
refr^iing  beverage  produced  not  the  slightest  per- 
oeptibb  effect  upon  him«    either  in   the  way    of 


exhilarating  or  still  further  depressing  hia  spirits. 
He  had,  however,  just  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  second 
bottle,  as  Mr.  Banbury  became  so  animated  and 
earnest  in  the  further  elucidation  of  his  theory ;  and 
that  gentleman's  demands  on  his  companion's  atten- 
tion had  become  so  importunate  and  exacting  as  to  pro- 
voke a  momentary  ebullition  of  irrepressible  irritation. 

"  Perish  the  Lost  Tribes  and  the  Britons!"  he 
exchiimed,  dashing  the  glass  he  was  raising  to  his 
lips,  with  such  violence  upon  the  table,  that  it  ^ras 
broken  into  fragments.  Then  suddenly  reooUectiug 
himself,  "  I  am  not  myself,  my  dear  Banbury, — I  am 
not  myself,"  he  said ;  "  you  must  excuse  me."  And 
rising  from  his  chair,  whilst  a  cold  perspiration  stood 
out  upon  his  throbbing  forehead,  he  rang  the  bell, 
and  requested  the  attendant  who  answered  his  sum- 
mons, to' show  him  to  his  sleeping  apartment. 

Alas  for  our  hero  1  the  only  source  of  consolation 
from  which  he'might  now  have  plentifully  assuaged 
his  sufferings,  was  unknown  to  him.  The  shallow 
moral  rather  than  religious  system  in  which  he  bad 
been  trained  was  only  fitted  for  the  prosperous  and 
peaceful.  It  failed  when  most  needed.  Against  suoh 
a  religion,  sorrow  in  a  form  so  powerful  had  the  best 
of  it.  From  the  moment  of  his  departure  from 
Delcomb  Hollow,  not  so  much  as  a  religious  thou^t 
had  appeared  in  the  deep  shadows  of  his  mind. 
There  were  no  prayers — ^no  devotions*  that  night. 
The  sufferer  was  a$  yei  all  unconscious  of  the 
loving  hand  that  was  laid  upon  him.  There  was  a 
brilliant  star  glittering  in  the  distance,  but  he  saw  it 
not.  It  was  all  deep  midnight  to  him — ^howling 
elements  —  dashing  billows  —  an  ocean  of  misery 
without  a  harbour  or  a  shore.  Never  beat  a  heart 
beneath  the  coverlid  in  the  cheerful  sleeping  apart- 
ment at  L'Emp^trice  d'Autriche,  vrith  more  intense 
or  unmitigated  agony  than  did  Hany  Sumner's  that 
night. 

Chaptee  XIX. 

"  Oh  heavy  change ! 
DImneti  o'er  this  clear  luminary  crept 
Inienithly,— the  mortal  and  cUtIm 
Yielded  to  mortal  leflox.'* 

And  now,  before  the  history  proceeds,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  forewarn  the  reader,  tiiat  if  he  be  unable  to 
be  interested  in  behalf  of  a  hero  cast  in  any  other 
than  the  true  modem  novel  mould,  if  he  have  not 
already  been  disappointed,  he  is  at  least  doomed  to  be 
so.  Indeed,  the  writer  is  fully  sensible  that  the 
ordinary,  every-day  character  of  his  narrative  must  bo 
more  or  less  flat  and  uninteresting  to  readers  who  are 
habituated  to  the  excitement  of  intricately  involved 

ts,  wherein  impossible  characters  develope  in  un- 
meaning destinies,  destinies  in  which  philosophical 
truth,  and  a  still  ki^k^r  aim,  are  sacrificed  to  powerful 
positions.  The  writer  has  ventured  to  neglect  this 
gaudy  colouring  and  external  machinery,  and  to 
trust  the  interest  he  would  excite,  icholiy  to  the  inner 
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truth  of  his  nairative.  His  aim  is  to  deyelope  pro- 
fonnd  spiritual  truth ;  and  to  pay  no  further  attention 
to  events  than  as  that  truth  developes  itself  in  them. 
Certain  specimens  of  human  character  are  selected, 
not  ideals  of  a  sensuous  fancy,  but  such  as  one  may 
meet  daily;  a  certain  destiny  is  selected  consistent 
with  the  revealed  truth  and  motives  of  Him  in 
whom  all  history  begins  and  ends ;  and  the  mutual 
action  and  re-action  of  the  free  will  of  the  individuals 
upon  their  respective  destinies,  and  their  destinies 
upon  their  free  wills»  constitute  in  their  progress 
the  whole  pbt  of  the  narrative. 


On  his  return  from  the  post-office  next  day,  having 
been  again  doomed  to  disappointment,  Sumner  found 
Mr.  Bttibuiy  regaling  himself,  after  a  hard  day's  book- 
worming,  with  a  plentiful  supper. 

"  Opportune,  mi  Sumner !"  exclaimed  that  gentle- 
man, "  sed  omitte  qucso  tristitiam  illam !  Where 
have  you  been  all  the  day?  Who  do  you  think  is  in 
Vienna?" 

*'  Where  is  he  P'  inquired  Sumner  in  reply,  with  an 
eagerness  and  anxiety  of  manner  which  appeared 
to  Mr.  Banbury  to  be  quite  disproportionate  to  the 
occasion. 

"  Where  is  who  ?"  he  asked,  with  an  expression  of 
unfeigned  wonder. 

"  You  are  ammUng  simplicity  now !"  replied  Sum- 
ner, in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  impatience  and  irritation. 
"  Tell  me  where  he  is.    Is  he  in  this  hotel  ?" 

Mr.  Banbury,  whose  brain  was  not  yet  quite  clear 
of  the  doud  of  dust  that  had  risen  before  it  from  the 
Syrian  MSS.  in  the  Imperial  Library,  stared  at  his 
companion  in  a  state  of  far  too  inexplicable  perplexity 
to  utter  a  word  for  a  few  seconds. 

At  length  he  said,  *'  The  only  person  I  have  met  is 
Lionel  Roakes  on  the  Prater  this  morning !" 

"Lionel  Eoakes!  Lionel  Eoakes!"  'ejacuhited 
Sumner,  musingly  repeating  the  name,  as  though  not 
able  at  first  to  realise  the  identity  of  that  individual 
"  I  thought  you  had  met—-" 

"  Whom  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Banbuiy,  after  waiting  a 
few  seconds  for  his  companion  to  fill  up  the  hiatus  in 
his  information. 

*^  There  are  no  letters  nor  arrivals,  then  ?*'  replied 
Sumner,  half  to  himself,  half  to  Mr.  Banbury ;  who, 
gathering  from  the  answer  the  direction  of  Sumner's 
thought,  took  advantage  to  work  in  his  mind  a  won- 
derful hopefulness.  It  had  appeared  to  him  that  the 
intense  agony  of  excitement  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
had  on  this  day  awaited  the  answer  to  his  application 
at  the  post-office  could  not  possibly  be  keener  to  be 
endureoL  And  yet  it  was  nothing  to  that  which  he 
suffered  on  the  following  day,  when,  this  time  in  Mr. 
Banbury's  compmy,  he  renewed  his  inquiries.  Again, 
no  letters!  And  as  the  anguish  of  suspense  with 
which  he  hung  upon  every  movement  of  the  letter- 
searching  derk,  was  incalculably  more  intense  than 
on  the  day  before — so  was  the  sensation  of  relief  he 
experienced  at  the  answer  proportionately  more  pro- 
found.   Mr.  Banbuiy  did  his  best  to  improve  on  the 


hopeful  appearance  of  things,  and  he  walked  away 
with  that  gentleman  almost  in  spirits. 

At  the  earnest  persuasion  of  his  amiable  travelling 
companion,  who  wished  to  divert  his  thoughts,  and 
would  take  no  denial,  he  rather  allowed  himself  to  be 
conducted  by  him,  than  accompanied  him,  to  the 
Prater.  It  was  not  much  after  nioming,  and  the  pro- 
menade had  not  yet  commenced.  A  few  carriages 
were,  however,  driving  leisurely  to  and  fro  ;  one  of 
which  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  distin- 
guished and  costly  elegance  of  its  appomtments.  The 
two  friends  were  deeply  absorbed, — one  in  earnest 
conversation,  apparently  directed  to  the  other,  who 
might  have  passed  for  a  listener,  but  who  was  not 
indeed,  save  in  the  particular  of  mere  bodily  presence, 
at  Vienna,  or  on  the  continent  of  Europe  at  all. 
He  was  at  the  time,  in  his  entire  consciousness  and 
real  identity,  in  the  little  island  of  England.  Mr. 
Brown  had  recovered— had  acknowledged  the  acci- 
dental nature  of  the  injury  he  had  received— they  were 
the  best  of  friends — and  he  himself  was  at  Clifton- 
house,  in  the  midst  of  a  soul-engrossing  conversation 
with " 

Suddenly  the  carriage  draws  up,  before  Sumner  is 
well  rid  of  his  delusive  reverie,  while  a  bidy,  elegantly 
attired,  of  rare  bekuty,  and  an  address  of  singular 
fascination,  is  exchanging  very  cordial  greetings  with 
Mr.  Banbury.  As  soon  as  a  becoming  opportunity 
offered,  that  gentleman  begged  permission  to  present 
his  friend,  3L:.  Harry  Sumner,  to  the  Princesse  de 
Gzaahiu. 

A  more  perfect  specimen  of  a  certain  order  of 
female  beauty  never,  perhaps,  existed  than  in  this  lady. 
Gifted  with  a  rich  imagination,  a  ready  wit,  and  a 
memory  very  retentive  of  the  impressions  it  received, 
she  possessed  in  addition  a  manner  at  once  so  seemingly 
artless,  so  polished  and  gay,  partly  natural,  partly 
acquired,  that  it  was  impossible  to  exchange  many 
words  with  her  without  bisiug  sensible  of  the  extra- 
ordinary fascination  which  himg  around  her  like  an 
element.  The  deepest  melancholy  seemed  to  vanisa 
before  her  radiant  smiles.  Her  ringing  kugh  Quilled 
the  heart  of  the  listener,  and  opened  afresh  therein 
all  the  sources  even  of  youthful  joy  and  exultation. 
Her  exbaustless  flow  of  brilliant  raillery  and  repartee 
dazzled  the  dullest  fancy.  A  real  kindliness  and 
benevolence  of  disposition  increased  that  charming 
affability  which  is  the  unfailing  mark  of  well-bred 
society.  Neither  was  a  graceful  consciousness  of 
power,  so  perfectly  discernible  m  her,  without  its 
own  peculiar  fascination.  Jneedo  retina  was  in- 
scribed in  every  look,  and  word,  and  gesture ;  and 
heart  and  mind  were  prepared  to  yield  their  homage 
almost  before  they  Approached  her.  It  was  the 
misfortune  of  this  lovely  princess  that,  being  of 
Lutheran  parentage,  her  matrimonial  alliance  had 
brought  her  within  the  sphere  of  a  faith  more  likely 
to  obtain  an  influence  over  her  character,  under 
peculiarly  disadvantageous  circumstances.  Indeed, 
her  husband,  in  addition  to  his  free  and  worldly  life, 
although  he  had  not  entirely  thrown  off  all  the 
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resiralnts  and  external  obsenrances  of  his  religion, 
was  inclined  to  take  a  decidedly  sceptical  view  of 
matters  that  were  far  above  the  reach  of  his  sensuons 
understanding.  It  is  therefore  scarcely  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  young  princess,  endowed  with  gifts 
and  accomplishments  that  rendered  her  the  idol  of 
every  society  in  which  she  moved,  plunged  thus  early 
into  the  gayest  society  of  the  gayest  and  perhiqis 
most  dissolute  dty  of  Europe,  had  step  by  step 
advanced  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  course  of  self- 
indulgence  that  spread  its  flowety  path  before  her, 
until  she  became  a  settled  devotee  of  pleasure ;  and 
even  guilt  became  preferable  to  disappointment,  or 
the  denial  of  a  darling  object  of  gratification. 

It  was  not  that  she  was  naturally  devoid  of  all 
higher  aspirations.  Her  descent  along  the  falls  of 
sin  was  tumultuous  and  violent,  but  not  rapid.  The 
monster  was  constrained  to  steal  upon  his  victim 
through  every  disguise  of  pleasure  anl  alleviation  of 
custom.  Her  generosity  was  unbounded.  Bhe  was 
inoi^>able  of  dismissing  unrelieved  a  tale  of  poverty 
or  misery.  The  veiy  fact  of  stopping  her  carriage  to 
greet  Mr.  Banbury,  was  in  itself  no  slight  index  of 
better  things  that  were  within.  She  had  met  him 
during  his  last  visit  to  Vienna.  8he  had  fallen  into 
a  deep  admiration  of  his  open  simplicity  of  character, 
his  amiability  and  honest  enthusiasm.  "  I  have  talked 
to  Mr.  Banbury  frequently,"  she  was  wont  to  say, 
"  and  although  the  staple  of  mjr  conversation  has  been 
nillery  of  otiiers,  and  sarcasm,  he  is  almost  the  only 
living  being  from  whose  mouth  I  never  heard  an 
ill-natured  expression.'*  And  on  the  present  occasion, 
she  proved  the  reality  of  these  sentiments  by  showing 
him  a  condescension  she  would  never  have  dreamed 
of  showing  to  the  most  favoured  of  her  numberless 
admirers. 

The  reader  is  doubtless  prepared  to  learn,  that 
Bumner  was  exactly  the  individual  calculated  to 
attract  such  a  woman  as  we  have  described  Emilie, 
Prinoesse  de  Czaslau.  I  This  first  interview  drew 
down  upon  him  her  dangerous  preference.  One 
glance  completed  her  rapid  and  correct  criticism  of 
form  and  expression.  Not  a  poini  escaped — ^the  ex- 
quisitely proportioned  and  elegant  figure ;  the  small 
and  perfectly  formed  foot ;  the  satirical  mouth ;  the 
richly  expressive  eyes.  But  these  characteristics 
were  not  perhaps  altogether  unique.  If  she  had  not 
before  met  with  exactly  their  like  combined  in  one 
individual,  she  was  familiar  with  much  that  resembled 
it,  and  in  particular  points  was  far  superior.  But 
the  quiet  dignity  of  his  manner,  its  simple  self- 
possession,  was  new  to  her.  It  took  her  immensely. 
Added  to  this,  circumstances  cast  around  him  a  halo 
of  reserve  and  deep  melancholy,  so  exactly  the  reverse 
of  the  eager  strivings  for  her  notice  to  which  she  was 
accustomed,  that  her  soul  was  suddenly  transported 
afresh  into  a  region  of  romance  and  mystery,  which 
had  been  altogether  out-dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  the 
tinsel  pleasures  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Banbury  and  he  must  be  her  guests  that  even- 
ing.   She  would  take  no  refusal.    Bhe  had  a  private 


reception— very  limited  and  select— only  her  parti- 
cular friends.  Mr.  Banbury,  as  the  most  particular 
of  them,  must  be  there,  and  his  friend  must  share  his 
privilege.  Sumner  expressed  his  unfeigned  gratitude 
for  her  condescension  aqd  polished  kindness.  Alas ! 
he  was  so  unfortunate  that  it  was  absolutely  out  of 
his  power  to  avail  himself  of  so  great  a  pleasure,  so 
unexpectedly  pUced  within  his  reach. 

The  pdncess  would  take  no  refusal.  She  had 
been  so  long  unaccustomed  to  hear  that  word  *uo,' 
that  she  had  forgotten  its  meaning.  She  oould  not 
admit  any  circumstances  aa  an  ex^mse.  Whatever 
they  were,  they  must  bend  to  her  will.  If  he  oould 
promenade  on  the  Prater,  he  eould  accompany  his 
friend  to  her  humble  residence.  She  was  anxious  to 
have  a  chat  with  her  old  friend,  Mr.  Banbury,  oyer 
old  iimes,  and  she  knew  he  would  not  come  without 
his  friend — she  oould  not  aak  him. 

Sumner  still  apologised  and  begged  to  be  excused. 
But  what  was  at  first  the  wilfulness  of  habitual  self- 
indulgence,  impatient  of  the  disappointment  of  even 
her  smallest  whim,  in  the  distinguished  lady  who  had 
honoured  him  witii  what  should  have  been  her  com* 
mands,  began  now  to  develope  itself  in  pique. 

"  Your  friend  is  enough  to  freeze  the  tropics,"  she 
said,  addressing  Mr.  Banbury,  whilst  her  dear  and 
merry  laugh  rang  in  Sumner's  ears,  and  thrilled,  not 
without  a  jarring  sensation,  his  bosom.  "  We  must 
charm  him  to  a  warmer  zone.  I  see  what  it  is. 
Monsieur  Banbury.  You  have  been  giving  a  very 
bad  account  of  us  at  Vienna.  You  have  be^  telling 
how  bitter  and  seandabus  we  ase,  how  frivolous,  how 
naughty  and  shocking—^-" 

The  gentleman  addressed,  expanded  his  eyelids  to 
their  utmost  extension,  their  prominent  inmates  pro* 
truded  almost  perilously,  his  mouth  was  half  open 
with  an  unmistakeable  expression  of  wonder,  on  the 
eve  of  protesting  his  innocence  of  the  accusation  laid 
to  his  charge. 

*'  It  is  of  no  use  attempting  to  deny  it,"  contmued 
his  merry  accuser,  with  a  coquettish  laugh,  *'  you 
know  you  have ;  you  have  been  complaining  of  our 
want  of  hospitality,  of  our  pride  and  stiflbiesa " 

"  No,  no,  upon  my  honour— I  could  speak  only  of 
your  affability,  kindness,  channs— "  wodd  Mr.  Ban- 
bury fain  have  interrupted. 

"  Of  our  dissipation,  idolatry  of  pleasure,"  conti- 
nued the  lovely  speaker,  casting  a  brief  glance  of 
i^proval,  if  not  admiration,  at  Sumner,  and  checking 
all  attempt  at  reply;  " I  know  you  have.  We  must 
endeavour  to  make  amends.  Home,  Joseph!  Boh 
jour.  We  shall  expect  you  this  evening.  I  shall 
have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  Mr.  Sumner  to  the 
prince.  Adieu!" 

Mr.  Banbuiy  followed  the  carria(|ft  for  some  dis- 
tance with  his  eyes  as  it  drove  off,  and  then  relieved 
his  wonderment  in  a  hearty  laugh. 

"  That  is  the  wildest,  merriest,  prettiest  princess  I" 
he  exclaimed.  "  There  is  no  help  for  it,  Sumner.  We 
must  go." 

"  So  it  seems,"  replied  Sumner,  moodily.    "  But, 
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my  dew  fellow,  I  eannot  be  going  to  parties,  not  to 
mention  the  intense  aversion  I  feel  to  doing  so,  whilst 
I  do  not  know  whether  poor  Browne  is  dead  or  alive." 

There  was  a  slight  admixture  of  sdfishness  with 
Mr.  Banhiiij's  real  anxiety  to  divert  his  companion's 
mind,  the  state  of  which,  if  it  continued  as  at  present, 
must,  he  clearly  saw,  begin  to  prey  upon  his  health, 
when  he  replied-^ 

"  Sumner,  you  are  in  a  state  of  morbid  dejection. 
If  Mr.  Browne  had  not  been  doing  well,  D'Aaioni 
would  have  been  here,  or  you  must  have  received 
intelligence.  Besides,  it  is  not  a  party.  It  is  a 
private  invitation.  You  must  come.  We  must  not 
offend  her  for  the  world.  She's  a  nhMii?mg  creature. 
Any  lady  mom  irresistibly  fescinating  it  has  never 
beoi  my  good  fortune  to  meet.  Vienna  i^onounoes 
her  to  be  peerless." 

Mr.  Banbury  was  not  a  sagacious  judge  of  clia- 
laeter.  His  guileless  understanding  never  went 
deeper  than  the  surface;  and  unless  guilt  actually 
came  before  his  sight,  he  never  suspected  its  existence. 
Moreover,  whatever  slender  stock  of  vanity  was  ktent 
in  his  imaginative  enthusiasm,  was  wonderfully  tickled 
by  the  attention  of  the  princess,  so  as  to  incapacitate 
him  altogether  from  detecting  the  vanity,  the  intense 
yearning  for  admiration,  the  morbid  craving  for  ex- 
citement, and  its  cause  the  intemperance  of  will, 
which  rendered  her  liable  to  decline,  on  any  adequate 
occasion,  to  the  most  perverted  paths  of  criminal  in- 
dulgence. Eumour  had  already  been  busy  with  her. 
MryaXiy  4  do|a,  said  Pericles  to  his  countrywomen,  if$ 
av  in*  tXdxKFfov  apfnjt  n9p\  ^  ^oyov  iw  rolr  apfrftrt 
OUos  4. 

This  was  a  praise  she  could  not  aspire  to. 

Her  invitation^  or  rather  command,  threw  Harry 
Sumner  into  a  htate  in  which  the  only  other  con- 
ceivable natural  phenomenon  to  which  he  could  be 
compared,  was  a  floating  body  in  the  centre  of  a 
whirlpool ;  a  state  in  which  every  moment  seemed  to 
threaten  to  engulph  him,  and  in  which  he  felt  as 
though  he  would  give  every  thing  he  possessed,  if 
some  resistless  external  current  would  seise  his  will 
and  hurry  it  he  cared  not  in  what  direction.  It  was 
against  his  inclination,  and  against  his  eoaicience  even, 
to  frequent  the  palace  to  which  he  was  this  evening 
bidden.  He  even  experienced  an  instinctive  horror 
of  going.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  was  perhaps 
this  very  feeling  that  finally  turned  the  scale  on  the 
side  of  doing  so. 

In  the  course  of  that  evening,  8umner*s  aversion 
was  gradually  and  slowly  overcome  by  the  tact  and 
marvellous  fascinations  of  the  princess.  This  slowly 
retreating  reserve  served  only  to  beckon  on  what 
appeared  to  her  only  a  romantic  admiration  of  the 
proud  and  mehmeholy  Englishman ;  and  she  laid  her- 
self out  tabring  him  to  her  feet.  That  was  alL- 
That  accomplished,  she  would  be  content  with  her 
victory.  There  could  be  no  harm  in  that.  Her 
exquisite  execution  cm  the  harp  first  thawed  the  ice 
in  Sumner's  heart.  As  the  "  h^h  discourse  "  ebbed 
and  flowed  in  undulating  ravishment  from  the  strings 


of  that  luscious  mstrument,  swept  by  the  inspired 
fingers  of  the  lovely  harpist ;  now  swelling  with  im- 
passioned harmony,  now  melting  into  melodies  of 
vohptttous  tenderness ;  the  very  body  of  one  at  least 
of  the  listeners  swayed  to  and  fro— his  soul  began  to 
move  within  him,  to  glow  with  life,  and  at  last  with 
delight  and  rapture.  AU  pleasing  dreams  stole  back 
within  his  thrilling  bosom,  and  fancy  toyed  with 
sense.  The  music  ended,  he  rose  from  his  seat  in  a 
frenzy  of  admiration,  and  advancing  to  his  exalted 
hostess,  poured  forth  his  enthusiastic  thanks  and 
wonder  in  glowing  strains.  That  he  keenly  felt  every 
word  he  uttered,  did  not  diminish  the  danger  of 
his  eloquent  and  impassioned  phraseology,  and  his 
polished,  deferential,  and  distinguished  manner,  to 
the  heart  that  beat  within  tliat  fair  bosom. 

"What,  has  the  evil  spirit  flown  P"  she  said  gaily, 
and  turning  to  Mr.  Banbury,  who  chanced  to  be 
standing  dose  at  hand,  "Mr.  Sumner  was  bent  on 
depriving  us  of  his  and  your  company  this  morning. 
Here  is  an  agreeable  change!" 

The  gentleman  addressed,  whirled  his  hands  round 
in  numberless  involutions,  darted  beams  of  delight 
from  his  glowing  eye-baUs,  and  replied, 

"  Yes,  madame,  to  be  sure !  I  knew  it  would  be  so!" 

"  Beware  of  hating  or  injuring  your  benefactress!" 
continued  the  princess,  addressing  Sumner ;  and  im- 
mediately entered  into  conversation  with  a  corpulent 
bediamonded  Flemish  dame  who  sat  by.  This  afforded 
Sumner  a  few  minutes'  relapse,  but  a  song  from  the 
princess  shortly  afterwards  again  transplanted  his 
whole  soul  into  a  sensible  elysium.  It  surpassed  the 
performance  on  the  harp,  as  much  as  the  human  voice 
does  that  or  any  other  instrument,  and  Uie  song  had 
been  adroitly  selected  by  the  enchantress.  At  its 
conclusion,  Biimnec  found  his  whole  feelings  over- 
powered. In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  found 
himself  in  deep  and  earnest  conversation  with  his 
hostess.  He  knew  not  that  her  marked  condescen- 
sion and  affisbility  had  drawn  upon  him  general  ob- 
servation, for  he  was  still  all  but  unconscious  of  every 
thing  el^  around  him.  He  did  not  observe  even 
the  violent  fancy  the  Prince  do  Czasku  had  taken 
for  him.  But  it  was  impossible  to  be  engaged  long 
in  earnest  conversation  with  the  princess,  unmoved. 
Wonder  must  at  least  be  kindled.  Her  brilliant 
wit,  her  caustic  observations,  her  pleasing  fancy, 
her  graceful  memory,"  her  pure  phraseology,  and, 
not  least,  the  exquisite  intonation  and  ever  varying 
expression  of  her  clear,  musical,  and  rich  voice, 
almost  realised  what  one  may  have  ipnagined  of  the 
music  from  the  Sicilian  isle.  Sumner  not  only 
wondered— he  was  pleased— he  was  lo9i  in  admira- 
tion. He  went  to  his  hotel  in  a  state  of  bewilder- 
ment. "Why  should  I  go  back  to  this  horrible 
wretchedness  P"  even  passed  across  his  mind,  and 
not  once  or  twice,  but  ever  and  anon,  "  why,  if  there 
is  no  remedy  or  escape  from  it?"  And  whenever 
that  tempting  thought  appeared,  it  was  invariably 
succeeded  by  features  faithfully  portrayed  on  his 
imagination,  which,  in  spite  of  the  exquisite  loveliness 
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of  the  Princess  de  Czaslaii,  always  presented  a  strik- 
ing contrast  in  his  mind  to  that  lady's — a  contrast  not 
favonnUe  to  the  ktter.  He  seemed  to  tnm  with 
aversion  from  this;  he  yearned  to  fall  down  and 
worship  the  former.  That  night  he  dreamed  of  the 
princess,  who  took  all  manner  of  qneer  aerial  shapes 
in  Ins  dream. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  post  boor  when  he 
emerged  from  hii  bed-room  on  the  following  moming. 
Broad  awake  almost  by  sonrise,  boors  glided  past 
unnoticed.  He  knew  he  must  hear  from  EngUmd  by 
this  post.  He  concocted  the  contents  of  several 
hypothetical  letters— all  announced  the  dreaded 
catastrophe.  His  heart  sank  within  him,  as  he 
came  to  the  passage  tliat  conveyed  the  intelligence  in 
each  of  the  imaginary  epistles.  "  Then  all  is  over !" 
he  said  to  himself;  and  his  memory  reverted  to  last 
night  with  pleasure,  and  he  felt  as  though  a  spot  had 
offered  itself  to  him  where  he  might  drown  thought, 
and  where,  since  happiness  was  out  of  his  reach,  he 
might  at  least  not  be  miserable.  These  feelings  were 
at  first,  however,  only  of  an  instantaneous  duration — 
unbidden  instincts  of  a  lower  nature,  that  came  and 
went  like  a  thriU.  And  yet  they  grew  into  greater 
and  greater  force.  He  literally  could  no  longer  bear 
to  think  of  his  mother  and  his  sister,  nor  could  he 
endure  that  the  very  name  of  another  should  come 
into  his  mind.  H  they  obtruded  themselves  into  his 
thoughts,  as  they  did  continually,  he  shuddered  and 
recoiled  from  their  contemplation.  He  dared  not  face 
the  agony  of  a  deliberate  review  of  the  present  state 
of  matters  as  it  concerned  them.  In  such  a  state,  the 
scenes  in  which  he  had  experienced  a  positive  pleasure 
last  evening,  formed  a  species  of  anchorage  for  his 
desponding  thoughts. 

Breakfast  being  ended,  he  sauntered  forth  with 
profound  reluctance,  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Banbury, 
towards  the  poste  restante.  Not  a  footfall  trod  the 
pavement,  that  he  did  not  from  his  heart  wish  turned 
in  the  opposite  direction.  It  would  have  been  a 
relief  to  him,  to  have  been  going  to  meet  death 
rather  than  that  letter.  It  was  with  a  literally 
scared  expression,  that  he  eyed  each  turning  as':  it 
brought  them  a  street  nearer  the  dreaded  letter 
receptacle. 

They  were  now  within  two  streets  of  their  destina- 
tion, and  were  just  emerging  into  the  one  which 
declined  to  the  street  in  which  the  office  was  situated, 
when  they  beheld  the  absurdly  dressed  figure  of 
Lionel  RcMikes,  reconnoitring  the  shop  window  of  a 
ehangeur  de  ntonnoie,  ydcpt  Levi  Hauffman,  as  if  he 
were  meditating  an  irruption  upon  its  treasures. 

Mr.  Banbury,  who  knew  that  he  was  no  favourite 
of  Sumner's,  and  who,  although  he  never  breathed  a 
syllable  to  his  disadvantage,  entertained  a  very  deep 
(for  him)  aversion  to  him,  proposed  that  they  should 
not  attract  his  attention,  but  pass  him,  if  they  were 
not  recognised. 

Sumner,  to  Mr.  Banbury's  surprise,  thought  it 
would  be  ungracious  to  cut  an  old  college  acquaint- 
ance in  a  foreign  land.    Indeed,  it  was  quite  refreshing 


to  meet  a  face  that  bore  ever  ao  slight  leminiaoenoes 
of  home,  even  although  it  were  Lionel  Roakes. 
They  were,  however,  spared  any  further  doubt  or 
hesitation,  for  Roakes,  turning  at  the  instant,  recog- 
nised the  familiar  fuses,  and  made  towards  them 
across  the  road.  He  bad  never  before  received  so 
cordial  a  greeting  from  Sumner — ^not  that  he  had 
noticed  it.  It  was  all  one  to  him,  a  grip  or  a  touch ; 
a  smile  or  a  sneer. 

And  now  the  fastidioas  reader  and  the  hero 
worshipper  must,  I  fear,  be  rudely  shocked.  But 
truth  must  be  considered,  and  it  is  indeed  the  fact, 
that  Harry  Sumner  the  polished  gentleman  bade  Mr. 
Banbury  adieu,  appointed  to  meet  him  at  the  Prater 
at  four,  and  went  off  to  a  game  at  billiards  with  Lionel 
Roakes,  without  proceeding  to  inquire  at  the  Poste 
Restante.  He  thought  he  should  return  in  half  an 
hour  or  so  to  obtain  the  fiital  missile.  He  hated  what 
he  was  doing,  he  sank  in  his  own  estimation  deeper 
and  deeper,  and  yet  he  persevered.  These  irregular 
efforts  to  escape  from  mental  torments  plunged  him 
further  in.  He  pli^ed  on  and  on  until  the  hour  had 
struck  at  which  he  i4>pointed  to  meet  Mr.  Banbury. 
The  game  was  ended ;  he  took  his  departure  from  the 
Angarten,  and  hurried  down  an  alley  that  led  to  the 
promenade.  There  he  found  his  companion,  and  the 
two  proceeded  to  call  on  their  hostess  of  the  preceding 
evening. 

Their  visit  was  of  an  unusual  length  for  a  moming 
call ;  a  circumstance  by  which  neither  the  princess  nor 
any  one  else  appeared  to  be  m  (he  least  tfUMryr^.  Mr. 
Buibuiy  had  got  hold  of  a  listener,  and  was  dealing 
out  the  favourite  subject  with  earnest  and  silent 
volubility,  of  which  all  that  could  be  heard  by  a  third 
person  were  the  words  Mansion— Tamar — Paran 
Zabulon— Nazan  Leod— Druids — groves  — human 
sacrifices,  &c.  To  him  time  was  not— it  passed, 
but  he  knew  it  not,  for  his  victim  still  listened. 
Sumner  felt  that  they  must  surely  be  trespassing,  and 
yet  lingered  and  lingered ;  and  the  more  he  lingered 
the  more  reluctant  he  was  to  leave.  He  had  not  force 
enough  left  within  him  to  put  aside  the  only  resembhmce 
to  a  sense  of  enjoyment  it  was  in  his  power  just  then 
to  experience.  At  length  they  mast  take  their  leave; 
the  princess  pressed  to  prolong  their  visit ;  she  com- 
plained, with  an  arch  look  at  Harry  Sumner,  that  her 
old  friend  Mr.  Banbury  was  fond  of  new  friends,  and 
had  scarcely  spoken  a  word  to  her  since  first  he  had 
been  at  Vienna.  Amidst  his  earnest  protestations  of 
unswerving  loyalty  to  old  friendships,  especially  where 
he  was  so  much  honoured  as  in  the  present  one,  and 
the  inner  fervent  ejaculations  of  the  individual  who 
had  raonopolizedhis  conversational  powers,  to  the  effect, 
"Would  he  had  not  said  a  word  to  me!"  the  two 
friends  at  length  took  their  departure. 

Had  Hany  Sumner  then  forgotten  the  poile 
restante  f 
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ON  SHAKSPEARE'S  INDIVIDUALITY  IN 
HIS  CHABACTEBS. 

SHAKflnABX's  8IMTLETON8. 
n  XAET  OOWDBM  CLABKS. 

As  a  strong  proof  in  illustration  of  his  assertion 
that  Hogarth  was  a  great  oolonrist  as  well  as  a  great 
satirical  artist,  Hazlitt  points  to  the  circumstance  in 
the  second  picture  of  tiie  Marriage  ^  la  Mode,  of  the 
debauchee  lord's  pallid  "morning  face  "  being  pkced 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  yellowish  white  of  the 
marble  mantel-piece  against  which  he  is  leaning.  A 
painter  possessing  sufficient  faith  in  his  own  power  to 
venture  upon  allowing  two  such  similar  hues  to  come 
directly  in  contact^  and  exhibiting  eridenoe  of  his 
power  by  making  each  tint  "teU,"  argues,  undoubt- 
edly, a  master  hand  in  colouring.  And  in  like  man- 
ner has  Shakspeare  delighted  to  evince  his  own  sur- 
passing skill  by  painting  not  only  divers  characters  of 
the  same  generic  kind  in  different  pkys,  but  he  has 
frequently  chosen  to  signalize  his  inimitable  craft  by 
drawing  apparently  [similar  personages  in  the  same 
drama ;  while  throughout  each  he  preserves  so  strict 
an  individuality  as  entirely  to  preclude  monotony  or 
confusion  in  the  composi^n.  His  tone  of  colouring 
is  so  vivid,  though  so  harmonious,  his  touches  are  so 
spirited  and  decided,  though  so  graceful  and  easy, 
that  we  trace  clearly  the  distinct  proportions  of  each 
figure  on  the  canvass,  however  closely  they  may  ap- 
proximate in  general  appearance.  He  will,  wiUi  the 
fearless  hand  and  conscious  might  of  genius,  set  side 
by  side  more  than  one  character  of  kindred  colour; 
but  if  of  a  like  colour,  how  diiferent  in  hue  and  deli- 
cate tinting !  How  artistically  are  the  broad  lights 
contrived  that  shall  bring  one  figure  into  eminence, 
and  the  shadows  cast  that  shall  throw  another  into 
comparatiye  unimportance,  and  keep  him  rehitively  in 
the  background  1  The  ordinary  dramatist,  like  the 
mediocre  painter,  seeks  his  effects  in  startling  con- 
trast, and  ghiring  violent  combination;  but  Shak- 
speare, secure  in  his  potent  expression  of  individu- 
ality, paints  his  men  and  women  from  the  great 
human  family,  preserving  their  natural  and  general 
likeness,  but  delineating  with  master  touches  the 
peculiarities  and  dbtinctive  traits  that  mark  each 
specific  portrait.  Thus  he  will  boldly  limn  you,  in 
one  pky,  a  whole  range  of  characters  bearing  a  su- 
perficial complexionid  resembhmce;  but  examine 
them  minutely,  and  you  will  discover  that  they  are  as 
strikingly  distinguishable  and  dissimilar  as  if  they  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  other  persons  who  com- 
pose the  picture. 

In  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV.,  for  instance,  what 
simpletons  and  sets  of  simpletons  has  he  presented  to 
us  under  the  forms  of  Shallow,  Sflcnce,  Mistress 
Quickly,  Francis,  Mouldy,  Shadow,  Wart,  Feeble, 
Bullcalf,  Fang,  Snare,  and  the  carriers ;  these  hist 
looming  through  the  dim  lantern-light  like  a  group  of 
boors  by  Teniers,     There  they  all  are ;  themes  for 


rich  enjoyment,  and  never-ceasing  admiration  at  the 
gifted  artist  who  has  bequeathed  us  such  a  priceless 
gallery  of  rare  and  undoubted  originals. 

The  dass,  simpleton,  is  a  favourite  with  Shak- 
speare, and  he  delights  in  multiplying  his  portraits  of 
the  species.  But  he  never  takes  them  from  the  same 
point  of  view;  they  are  all  varied  sketches  of  the 
same  subject;  he  never  produces  exact  duplicates. 
Look  at  his  simpleton-lover,  for  example.  He  has 
depicted  him  to  the  life  over  and  over  again ;  and  yet 
how  clearly  and  singly  do  the  several  full-lengths  of 
Master  Abraham  Slender,  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek, 
Thurio,  Cloten,  and  Roderigo,  glow  upon  the  canvas 
before  our  "mind's  eye!"  There  stands  Master 
Slender,  leaning  his  lank  body  on  one  hip,  lingering 
sheepishly  a  few  paces  in  the  rear  of  "sweet  Anne 
Page,"  and  eyeing  her  askance  in  a  kind  of  limp 
transport.  How  perfectly  is  his  helpless,  dependant, 
feeble  nature  expressed  from  first  to  hist !  His  com- 
mencing self-betrayal  is  his  evident  reliance  upon  his 
uncle's  dignity  and  station  rather  than  upon  liis  own, 
and  his  anxiety  to  impress  their  importance  upon  Sir 
Hugh ;  then  comes  his  irresolute  half  accusation  of 
Falstaflfs  bullying  followers,  with  his  flabby  adjuration 
"by  these  gloves,"  and  his  faltering,  pouting  "Ay, 
it  is  no  matter,"  in  the  midst  of  which  he  is  suiddcnly 
stricken  faint  by  the  appearance  of  his  mistress,  ex- 
claiming, "  Oh,  Heaven !  this  is  mistress  Anne  Page !" 
Then  his  notion  of  support,  and  aiding  iaspiration  in 
making  his  opening  address  to  her:  "I  had  rather 
than  forty  shillings  I  had  my  book  of  songs  and  son- 
nets here;"  and  afterwards  his  bewildered  parryings 
of  the  Welsh  parson's  home-thrust  questions  about 
the  state  of  his  affections,  putting  him  off  with  refer- 
ences to  his  uncle's  influence  and  authority,  while  he 
neutralizes  the  effect  of  the  Justice's  joint  attack  by  a 
series  of  the  most  vague  and  intangible  replies  that 
ever  were  uttered  by  addle  pate,  or  conceived  by 
poet's  brain.  Slender's  helplessness  and  absence  of 
all  self-possession,  are  further  dispUyed  in  the  scene 
where  his  uncle  endeavours  to  make  him  woo  for 
himself.  He  clings  to  his  old  relation  as  long  as  he 
can,  and  preposterously  endeavours  to  shield  his  own 
embarrassment,  and  delay  his  own  speech,  as  long  as  he 
can,  by  inducing  Shallow  to  rekte  an  anecdote  for  his 
mistress's  amusement,  "  how  his  father  stole  two 
geese  out  of  a  pen ; "  and,  When  he  can  defer  Ihc 
awful  moment  no  longer,  and  is  fairly  left  face  to  face 
with  Anne  Page,  he  can  find  no  less  futile  absurdity 
to  entertain  her  withal,  than  tliis ;  which,  be  it  ob- 
served, he  concludes  characteristically  with  an  appeal 
to  somebody  else : — 

"  Anne,  Now,  master  Slender. 

**Sten,  Now,  good  mistress  Anne. 

"  Amte,  What  is  your  will? 

"  Slen.  My  will  ?  'Od's  heartlings,  that's  a  pretty 
jest,  indeed!  I  ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank 
Heaven;  I  am  not  such  a  sickly  creature,  I  give 
Heaven  praise. 

"  Anne.  I  mean»  Master  ^Slender,  what  would  you 
with  me  f 
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"  SU»,  Truly,  for  mme  own  part,  I  would  little  or 
Bothiug  with  yoa :  your  faUisr,  and  my  unde,  have 
made  motions :  if  it  be  my  luck,  so :  if  not,  happy 
man  be  his  dole  i  They  can  tell  you  how  things  go, 
better  than  I  can:  yoa  may  ask  your  father;  hare  he 
eomes." 

The  whole  of  Slender's  unstable,  lackadaisical  career 
is  wound  up  by  his  being  foiled  in  a  wiseacre  attempt 
to  carry  off  "  sweet  Anne  Page,"  upon  which  he  be- 
wails himself  in  true  booby  style,  blubbering  out 
pointless  threats  of,  "  Til  make  the  best  in  Glostcr- 
shire  know  on't :" — '*  I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  many 
Mistress  Anne  Page,  and  she's  a  great  lubberly  boy; 
if  it  had  not  been  i'  the  church  I  would  have  swinged 
him,  or  he  should  have  swinged  me*." — *'If  I  had 
been  married  to  him,  for  all  he  was  in  woman's  ap- 
parel, I  would  not  have  had  him." 

Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  entertains  as  sublime  an 
idea  of  his  friend  Sir  Toby's  judgment  and  abilities, 
as  Slender  does  of  his  uncle's  dignified  station ;  but 
while  Slender's  admiration  merely  leads  him  to  try 
and  impress  Justice  Shallow's  importance  upon  others. 
Sir  Andrew's  high  opinion  of  Sir  Toby's  merits  urges 
him  to  emulate  and  copy  them  himself.  He  accord- 
ingly echoes  his  very  phrases,  feebly  imitates  his  man- 
ner, and  so  implicitly  endeavours  to  form  himself  on 
the  model  of  his  idol,  as  to  become  an  attenuated 
reflection,  a  shadowy  outline,  of  the  burly  roysterer. 
When  Sir  Toby  bids  him  briskly  address  Maria  and 
prevent  her  retreat,  he  says : — 

"  An'  thou  let  part  so,  Sir  Andrew,  'would  thou 
might'st  never  draw  sword  again. 

"  Sir  A.  An'  you  par!^  so,  mistress,  I  would  I  might 
never  draw  sword  again." 

When  Sir  Toby  gives  a  gratuity  to  the  Clown, 
saying: — "  Come  on,  there  u  sixpence  for  you,  let's 
have  a  song ;"  Sir  Andrew  says,  "  There's  a  testril  of 
me,  too."  And  when  Sir  Toby  encourages  Maria  in 
her  proposed  plot  against  Malvolio,  crying :  *'  Excel- 
lent !  I  smell  a  device,"  Sir  Andrew  announces,  "  I 
have't  m  my  nose  too." 

Afterwards,  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight  at  the  success 
of  this  scheme,  Sir  Toby  exclaims : — 

"  I  could  marry  the  wench  for  this  device. 

"  &>  A.  So  could  I,  too. 

"  Bit  Toby,  And  ask  no  other  dowry  with  her,  but 
such  another  jest. 

"  Sir  A,  Nor  I  neither." 

She  enters,  and  Sir  Toby  rapturously  asks  her  :— 

"  Wilt  thou  set  thy  foot  o'  my  neck  P 

''Sir  A.  Or  o' mine  either? 

"  Sir  T,  Shall  I  phiy  my  freedom  at  tray-trip,  and 
become  thy  bond^5Llve  P 

"Sir  A,   I'faith,  orleitherP 

"  Sir  T.  I'll  follow  thee  to  the  gates  of  Tartar, 
thou  most  excellent  devil  of  wit. 

"Sir  A,    I'll  make  one  too." 

This  crawling  imitation,  arising  alike  from  conscious 
incapacity  and  absurd  ambition,  is  also  well  indicated 
in  his  commendations  of  the  Clown's  voice : — '*  By 
my  troth,  the  fool  has  an  excellent  breast.    I  had 


rather  than  forty  shillings  I  had  such  a  leg,  and  so 
sweet  a  breath  to  sing,  as  the  fool  has."  And  again, 
where  he  overhears  the  seeming  page  Viola's  address 
to  Olivia:  "Most  excellent  accomplished  lady,  the 
heavens  rain  odours  on  you!"  Sir  Andrew  is  dotard- 
struek  with  the  new  style,  and  longs  to  make  it  his 
own :  "  That  youth's  a  rare  courtier ! — Eaim  odomn  ! 
— WeUl" 

"  Viola,  My  matter  hatli  no  voice,  lady,  but  to 
your  own  most  pregnant  and  vouchsafed  ear. 

"  Sir  A,  Odourt,  pregnanit  and  voucha/ed; — ^I'U 
get  'em  all  three  ready." 

But  with  all  his  ridiculous  craving  to  increase  his 
stock  of  accomplishments  by  adopting  those  which  he 
fancies  he  perceives  in  other  people.  Sir  Andrew,  like 
a  true  sany,  b  extremely  conceited  and  fond  of  bragr 
ging.  While  inanely  deploring  his  inferiority  to  lus 
friend  in  some  attainments,  he  does  not  fail  to  assert 
his  own  prowess  in  otliers.  He  vaunts  his  having  "  the 
back-trick  simply  as  strong  as  any  man  in  Illyria»"  to 
prove  his  excellence  in  fencing  while  regretting  his 
neglect  of  book-learning. 

"  Sir  T,    Pourquoy,  my  dear  knight  P 

"Sir A.  What  is  pourquoy,  do  or  not  do P  I 
would  I  had  bestowed  that  time  in  the  tongues  that  I 
have  in  fencing,  dancing,  and  bear-baiting :— Oh,  had 
X  but  followed  the  Arts!" 

He  indulges  in  vapouring  menaces  against  those 
who  offend  him,  and  is  profuse  in  his  threats  to  beat 
them,  when  he  thinks  he  is  in  a  position  to  do  so  with 
impunity.  When  he  hears  that  Malvolio  is  "  a  kind 
of  puritan,"  and  consequently  not  likely  to  return  a 
blow,  he  says:  "  Oh,  if  I  thought  that,  I'd  beat  him 
like  a  dog ! "  When  he  is  securely  hidden  behind  the 
box-tree,  with  Sir  Toby  and  Fabian  in  the  garden,  while 
watching  Malvolio,  he  exclaims :  "  'S%ht,  I  could 
so  beat  the  rogue !"  And  after  Viola  has  withdrawn 
from  the  duelling-ground,  he  says,  "  'Slid,  I'll  after 
him  again,  and  beat  him." 

But,  certainly,  the  climax  of  his  flimsy  boasting  is 
his  reply  to  Sir  Toby,  who  declares  of  Maria : — 

"  She's  a  beagle  true-bred,  and  one  that  adores  me, 
what  o' that? 

"  Sir  A.    1  was  adored  once,  too." 

Thurio  is  a  sketch  of  another  simpletan-lover ;  but 
he  is  as  much  of  a  bully  as  a  lover,  and  more  of  a  pol- 
troon than  either.  He  has  not  courage  to  woo  for 
liimself,  but  employs  another  to  court  his  mistress  in 
his  name ;  and  has  no  heart  to  draw  his  sword  when 
his  insolent  tongue  provokes  an  antagonist.  Upon 
hearing  that  his  mistress  has  eloped,  he  avows  his 
resolution  to  follow  her,  rather  out  of  hate  towards 
the  companion  of  her  flight  than  from  ^^  bope  of 
regaining  her;  but  when  he  comes  up  with  the  fugi- 
tives, he  withdraws  his  claim  the  moment  he  finds  he 
shall  have  to  mamtain  it  against  a  rival  at  the  peril  of 
his  own  precious  body. 

Cloten  presents  another  variety  of  the  species.  He 
is  as  rude  as  he  is  ignorant ;  as  cruel  and  ruffianly  as 
he  is  brutish :  the  spoiled  child  of  his  mother ;  flat- 
tered to  his  face,  and  laughed  at  behind  his  back  by 
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I  his  conrtien,  wbfle  be  prates  iboat  hiB  bowl-playing : 
80  blander-headed,  that  one  of  the  geatlemen  aays, 
"  He  cannot  take  two  from  twenty,  for  his  heart,  vad 
leave  ei^^teen."  Swinishly  insolent  to  Cains  Lncios, 
the  ambassador  from  Borne ;  qoanelsome  with  stran- 
gers; spiteful  and  animal-like  in  his  threatened 
lerenge  upon  the  ladjr  who  despises  his  profferpd  lore; 
vulgarly  harsh  to  Pisanio,  the  faithful  dq)endaut  of  liis 
ii?al;  yet  cajoling  him  when  he  fancies  he  can  win 
lum  over  to  his  own  service ;  stnpidly  imagining  that 
be  wOl  be  more  faithful  to  himself  because  he  is  the 
richer  master  of  the  two. 

Boderigo  is  a  love-sick  simpleton,  who,  thoagh 
ivverencing  last's  superior  intelligence  with  quite  as 
deferential  a  faith  as  the  one  with  which  Slender  and 
Agoeoheek  look  np  to  the  infallibility  of  their  re- 
spective Mentors,  Shallow  and  Sir.  Toby,  is  never- 
theless visited  by  misgivings  of  his  friend's  truth  and 
zeal,  which  never  lor  an  instant  embitter  the  other 
fellowships.  Even  while  Eoderigo  admits  his  com- 
panion's judgment,  and  constantly  has  reoourae  to  its 
assistance,  he  as  constantly  dreads  the  vicious  fialse 
nature  that  accompanies  that  judgment,  and  doubts 
the  sincerity  with  which  it  b  exercised  in  his  own 
behalf.  His  imperfect  powers,  and  limited  under- 
standing, enable  him  to  gain  but  aa  indistinct  per- 
ception of  this  combination  of  moral  defect  with 
intellectual  accomplishment  in  lago ;  but  he  is  su£B- 
dently  conscious  of  its  existence  to  fill  him  with 
perpetually-recurring  distrust  of  his  counsellor.  He 
often  opposes  and  resists  the  suggestions  of  his 
prompter,  which  he  instinctively  suspects  may  prove 
as  baneful  as  they  are  promising ;  he  is  therefore  rest- 
less, querulous,  and  reproachful  Too  "mfirm  of 
purpose"  to  seek  a  remedy,  by  resolutely  throwing 
off  the  yoke  beneath  which  he  frets,  and  too  little 
self-reliant  to  form  a  determination  to  proceed  alone, 
(a  perfect  transcript  of  imbecility,)  he  goes  on  sub- 
mitting to  imposition  and  treacheiy,  to  interested 
counsel,  and  evil  promptings,  in  a  series  of  alternate 
reproach  and  compliance,  irritable  remonstrance,  and 
reluctant  obedience,  untU  at  length  he  falls  by  the 
very  hand  which  ,he  has  so  weakly  supplied.  How 
true  to  the  life,  and  how  healthy  the  moral  of  all  this! 

The  simpleton  man-in-office,  too,  is  one  whom 
Shakspeare  "  delighteth  to  honour  "  by  several  times 
hanging  him  up  in  immortal  effigy  for  the  gaze  of 
mankind.  And  yet  how  unmistakeably  has  he  set 
the  distinctive  mark  and  impress  of  his  hand  upon 
each  specimen  thus  suspended!  Foremost  among 
them  ranks  that  fine  brace  of  noodles,  the  two  coun- 
try justices.  Shallow  and  Silence.  They  are  akin  in 
vacuity  of  intellect,  as  they  are  in  relationship ;  they 
may  '*cry  cousins,"  indeed;  brethren  in  office,  as 
they  are  in  folly.  And  yet,  how  nicely*are  their 
several  characters  distinguished  1  How  strikingly  are 
the  two  men  delineated  I  The  one  for  ever  gabbling 
from  mere  emptiness,  and  the  other  dealing  in  cnrtest 
speech  from  precisely  the  same  cause.  Silence  is  a 
mere  utterer  of  sodden  replies,  an  inane  wonderer 
it  bia  brother  magistrate's  sayings  and  doings  at 


Clement's  Inn;  and,  like  a  true  ptovineial-bred  man,  ha 
thinks  the  greatest  man  in  the  kingdom  is  a  certain 
"Goodman  Puff,  of  Barson;"  but  when  he  gets 
drunk,  and  the  wine  stirs  bis  sluggish  nature,  he  falls 
a  singing,  which  makes  Falstaff  exclaim,  in  surprise, 
"  I  did  not  think  Master  Silence  had  been  a  man  of  thia 
mettle ;"  and  this  elicits  the  highly  convivial  reply : 
"  Who  P  I P  I  have  been  merry  twice  and  once,  ere 
now."  And  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that  his 
joviality,  even  now,  does  not  inspire  him  to  the 
amount  of  achieving  an  entire  song ;  he  only  trolls 
out  some  odds  and  ends  of  ditties  that  seem  to 
stumble  into  his  head  by  association  with  scraps  of 
the  c(mversation  tliat  is  going  on  around  him.  Never, 
sure,  was  sottish  fatuity  better  hit  off  in  a  few  strokes 
of  the  pen ! 

"  Fal,  Why,  now  you  have  done  me  right. 

**SiL  (Hn^ii^).    Lomrigki, 

And  dub  m  Kmghi  ; 
Samingo. 
Is't  not  so  f 

"iW.  'Tisso. 

**SiL  Is't  so  P  Why,  then  say  an  old  man  can  do 
somewhat." 

Shallow,  on  the  contrary,  runs  on  with  his  never- 
ceasing  chatter,  like  a  ventilator.  Away  he  prates, 
mixing  up  grave  subjects  with  the  veriest  common- 
places ;  now  quoting  the  Fsabnist  on  the  certainty  of 
death  to  all,  now  asking  the  price  of  a  "score  of 
ewes ; "  anon  dwelling  with  complacency  on  his  offi- 
cial dignity,  or  stopping  an  instant  to  regret  the  loss 
of  a  comrade ;— •"  and;  is  old  Double  dead  P "  Then 
tattling  on  again  about  his  own  mad  youthful  pranks, 
or  his  skill  in  swordsmanship.  His  restless  garrulity 
is  a  part  of  his  gossamer  inteUect,  for  it  is  compounded 
of  repetition.  Shallow  talks  and  talks,  and  repeats 
and  repeats,  from  sheer  lack  of  ideas.  He  will  fre- 
quently recur  to  a  sentence  he  has  uttered  some  time 
since,  and  apparently  done  witL  And  can  anything 
better  depict  a  wordy  busy-body  than  what  he  says  aa 
he  sits  down  to  the  examination  of  the  recruits  P 

"Where's  the  roll P  Where's  the  roU P  Where's 
the  roll  P  Let  me  see — ^let  me  see.  So,  so,  so,  so ; 
yea,  marry,  sir.  Balph  Mouldy,  let  them  appear  as 
I  call ;  let  them  do  so ;  let  them  do  so.  Let  me  see. 
Where  is  Mouldy  P  " 

Shsikspeare  could  not  but  note  so  marked  a  cha- 
racteristic in  a  simpleton  as  this  habit  of  repetition ; 
he  has  therefore  made  so  confirmed  a  signal  of  a 
limited  intellect  an  almost  universal  feature  in  his 
portraiture  of  the  class,  though  he  has  artfully  varied 
the  style  of  its  development.  Shallow's  trick  of  re- 
petition consists  in  a  fidgetty  iteration  of  his  sen< 
tences,  as  if  he  thought  them  of  vast  importance,  and 
would  fain  impress  them  on  the  notice  of  his  hearers. 
Slender's  recurrence  to  his  former  words  seems  to  be 
resorted  to,  as  affording  a  sort  of  refuge  in  the  midst 
of  his  embarrassment  and  shy  consciousness ;  he  ap- 
pears, as  it  were,  to  snatch  at,  and  hold  on  by  these 
favourite  phrases,  as  if  he  sought  some  stray  support 
for  his  hMhfiilnflM      Sir  Andrew  repeats  Sir  Toby's 
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vrarda  from  inability  to  originate  anything  of  his  own; 
while  Goodman  Dull  falls  back  upon  the  same  reply, 
as  if  instinctively,  though  dimly,  aware  that  he  has 
nothing  further  to  oppose  to  the  sounding  argumenta- 
tion of  Holofemes  and  8ir  Nathaniel ;  and  as  if  he 
quietly  slipped  again  into  a  safe  "  coign  of  Tantage  " 
that  he  has  onoe  luckily  stumbled  upon. 

It  was  a  happy  thought,  that,  of  continually  bring- 
I  ing  in  Dull  with  that  prince  of  prosers,  Holofemes, 
I  and  his  worthy  chum.  Sir  Nathaniel.  There  we  see 
the  rustic  clod  erer  standing  gape-mouthed  beside 
them,  staring  with  "kck-lustre  eye,"  while  they 
mouth  the  "  scraps  "  that  they  have  "  stolen  from  the 
great  feast  of  languages,"  and  from  *'  the  alms-basket 
of  words."  In  one  instance,  we  find,  ** Enter  Uolo- 
femei.  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  Dull**  and  we  hear  nothing 
of  the  hist-named  personage  throughout  the  scene, 
untfl  just  at  its  dose  Holofemes  exclaims : 

"  Via,  goodman  Dull  i  Thou  hast  spoken  no  word 
aU  this  while." 

*'Ihdl.  Nor  understood  none  neither,  sir." 

A  delectable  specimen  of  the  simpleton  man-in- 
office  is  Elbow ;  bearing  a  fraternal  resemblance,  it 
must  be  owned,  to  another  of  the  tribe,  the  worship- 
ful Master  Dogberry,  each  even calHng himself  "the 
poor  duke's  officer."  However,  Elbow's  splay-footed 
talkis  in  behalf  of  his  wife,  whom  he  is  anxious  to 
rescue  from  insult ;  while  Dogberry's  pomposity  is  all 
in  self-glorification.  Dogberry  is,  indeed,  the  very 
king  of  stolid  conceit  and  ridioubus  importance. 
What  a  superb  fellow  it  is !  How  he  lords  it  over 
his  subaltem  watchmen !  With  what  a  sovereign  air 
he  avails  himself  of  the  sexton's  timely  hint  in  con- 
ducting the  examination!  How  majestically  he 
patronises  his  old  friend  Verges !  who  hobbles  ever 
in  his  rear,  [content  to  abide  in  the  shadow  of  his 
neighbour's  greatness. 

To  these  full-length  portraits  of  foolish  constables, 
Shakspeare  has  added  the  slight  sketches  of  Fang 
and  Snare,  the  two!  sheriff's  officers  employed  by 
Hostess  Quickly  to  arrest  Sir  John  Falstaff ;  and  this 
brings  us  back  to  Henry  lY.,  where  the  class  under 
discussion  abounds. 

When  we  observe  with  how  prodigal  a  hand  the 
poet  has  irtroduced  these  species  of  heads  upon  his 
canvass  in  this  play,  it  really  seems  as  if  he  felt  that 
such  a  legion  of  simpletons  was  needful  to  countervail 
the  rich  exuberance  of  wit  that  overflows  in  the  single 
person  of  Sir  John  Falstaff.  In  addition  to  the 
several  ahready  cited,  there  is  one  exquisite  simpleton 
here,  a  female  one. 

Mistress  Quickly,  the  hostess  of  the  Boar's  Head 
Tavern  in  Eastcheap,  flits  before  our  vision  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  flustration  and  feminine  credulity.  We 
behold  her  all  of  a  twitter  at  the  bare  mention  of  a 
swaggerer,  and  agitated  by  a  thousand  "tirrits  and 
frights  "  at  the  show  of  drawn  swords ;  while  her  de- 
votion to  Fabtaff  is  undeviating  throughout,  render- 
ing her  stone-blind  to  his  roguery.  She  kughs  till 
the  tears  run  down  her  face  in  admiration  at  his  good 
•ctingt  when,  in  sport  with  Prince  Hal,  he  assumes 


the  part  of  the  rebuking  king;  she  allows  him  to 
abuse  her  on  a  fiDlse  charge  of  picking  his  pocket,  and 
\xifargite  her  when  it  is  proved  to  betnlse ;  she  scolds 
him  roundly,  and  has  him  arrested,  when  his  imposi- 
tions on  her  good  nature  encroach  beyond  all  bounds, 
but  she  ends  by  giving  way  at  his  first  word  of 
cajolery,  and  actually  consents  to  pawn  her  plate,  her 
tiq)estiy,  and  her  very  gown,  to  supply  him  with  an- 
other required  loan.  She  sums  up  her  long  adoration 
of  him  in  the  words,  "Well,  fare  thee  weLL  I  have 
known  thee  these  twenty-nine  years,  come  peascod 
time ;  but  an  konetter  and  truer-kearted  man — ^well, 
fan  thee  well ! "  This  is  the  fanaticism  of  "  hero- 
worship."  And  we  find  her  Mthfully  attending  the 
knight's  dying  bed,  and  soothing  his  last  hours  to  the 
best  of  her  poor  ability,  in  that  short  glimpse  we  have 
of  her  in  the  play  of  Henry  Y. 

Shakspeare  has  presented  us  with  another  female 
simpleton  in  the  person  of  Audrey,  but  the  rustic 
wench  is  even  more  implicit  in  her  adoration  of  her 
idol's  merits  than  the  town-bred  woman.  Hostess 
Quickly  yields  to  the  flatteries,  the  promises,  the 
artful  representations  of  Sir  John;  while  Audrey  is 
strack  by  the  grandeur  of  her  courtly  suitor,  and  is 
won  rather  by  his  extolment  of  his  own  graces,  than 
by  anything  he  says  of  hers.  She  is  dazsled  by  the 
dispky  of  his  superiority ;  and,  bewildered  by  his 
condescension  in  proposing  to  marry  her,  she  casta 
off  her  old  swain,  William,  as  she  would  a  faroken 
patten. 

There  is  a  handful  of  goodly  simpletons  in  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream :— Francis  Flute,  Bobin 
Starveling,  Snug  the  joiner,  Tom  Snout,  and  Nick 
Bottom,  (that  impersonation  of  theatrical  vanity, 
dictatorial  bluster,  and  over-blown  self-sufficiency,) 
eveiy  one  mapped  and  laid  down  with  strict  fidelity  to 
the  varied  outline  of  their  several  bearings. 

Osric  is  a  court  simpleton,  a  light,  fluttering ''  water- 
fly,"  a  gay,  aiiy  "  bubble,"  floating  easily  along  on  the 
surface  of  society,  upborne  merely  by  his  own  levity, 
and  fibrm  in  nothing  but  unvarying  subserviency  to 
royalty  and  its  humours;  "lord  of  much  land," — 
"  a  chough,  but  spacious  in  the  possession  of  dirt ;" — 
a  frothy,  unmisgiving  talker—a  fellow  who  flaunts  it 
through  life  pretty  generally  admired,  havings  "with 
many  more  of  the  same  breed,"  (as  Hamlet  sums  up 
of  him,)  "  got  the  true  tune  of  the  time,  and  outward 
habit  of  encounter ;  a  kind  of  yesty  collection,  which 
carries  them  through  and  through  the  most  fond  and 
winnowed  opinions." 

Thus  have  we  (alas,  how  slightly  and  inefficiently 
in  this  limited  space !)  glanced  at  the  salient  points  <^ 
individuality  in  this  list  of  Shakspeaie's  simpletons — 
Slender,  the  bashful;  Sir  Andrew,  the  imitative; 
Thurio,  the  cowardly ;  Cloten,  the  bratal ;  Eoderigo. 
the  infirm;  Shallow,  the  iterative ;  Silence,  the  ohtuae; 
Dull,  the  ignorant ;  Elbow,  the  indignant;  Dogbeny. 
the  conceited;  Yerges,  the  fo^y;  Hostess  Qui<^y, 
the  dupe ;  Audrey,  the  gawky ;  Nick  Bottom,the  strut- 
ting <kw ;  and  Osric,  the  supple  parasite.  But  let  us 
not  forget  that  Shakspeare  has  chosen  to  show  us  that 
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he  could  draw  simplicity  in  its  attractive  form,  quite 
as  powerfully  as  he  has  portrayed  its  ludicrous 
features.  In  the  one  play  of  "  As  you  like  it,"  he  has 
not  feared  to  give  two  beautiful  sketches  of  a  like 
character,  if  superficially  observed.  Adam  and  Corin 
are  both  old  men— both  exquisitely  simple  and  single- 
hearted;  but  see  how  in  one  simplicity  takes  the 
shape  of  strong,  honest,  unostentatious  attachment, — 
in  the  ot^er,  that  of  plain,  sound  good  sense.  How 
delightfully  is  this  native  quality  of  the  old  herdsman, 
Corin,  brought  into  play  against  the  flippant  cox- 
I  oombiy  of  the  court-jester.  Touchstone !  The  straight- 
'  forward,  tranquil  replies  of  this  unsophisticated  pupU 
I  of  nature,  assert  forcibly  the  wisdom  of  her  teaching, 
and  pTodaim  him  at  once  to  be  truly  that  which  his 
courtly  hoaxer  jeeringly  caUs  him — "  a  natural  philo- 
sopher." 

And  as  for  the  faithful  old  serving-man,  Adam, — 
what  ehiborate  protestations  could  touch  us  so  pro- 
foundly as  the  affectionate  appeal  he  makes  to  his 
young  master?— 

"  I  have  Are  hundred  crowns, 
The  thriftjr  hire  I  ssved  under  your  father, 
Which  I  did  store,  to  be  my  foster-nurse. 
When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame. 
And  unregarded  afe  in  eomers  thrown; 
Take  that :  and  He  that  doth  the  rarens  feed, 
Tea,  proridently  eaters  for  the  sparrow, 
Be  comfort  to  my  age  I    Here  is  the  gold ; 
All  this  I  giro  you :  let  me  be  your  serrant ; 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  liuty : 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood ; 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter. 
Frosty,  but  kindly :  let  me  go  with  you ; 
I'll  do  the  senrica  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  buibieas  and  necessities." 


THOUGHTS  UPON  AMBEIL 

It  is  an  old  and  a  beautiful  thought  which  forbids  us 
to  meddle  with  the  traditions  of  a  people,  as  some- 
thing too  holy  for  profane  handling;  or  too  recondite 
for  common  study.  Like  the  time-worn  ruins  of  an 
ancient  abbey,  they  stand  as  silent  records  of  the 
past ;  like  them,  traces  only,  yet  sure  traces,  of  an 
age  and  a  faith  which  has  passed  away  or  been 
changed;  like  them,  retaining  some  fragments  of  the 
former  current  of  a  nation's  thoughts,  but  in  their 
shattered  state  not  easy  of  examination,  and  shunning 
the  dry  gaze  of  the  mere  intellectual  inquirer;  as  the 
owl,  the ''  solenm  bird  of  wisdom,"  nestles  among  the 
ivy  of  the  tower,  and  hides  lus  head  from  broad  day- 
light, which  would  flout  those  ruins  grey. 

And  in  this  spirit  it  is,  if  at  all,  that  we  should 
look  upon  the  ancient  stories  of  Greece  and  Borne ; 
not  as  portions  of  history,  to  be  shuffled  into  this  or 
excluded  from  that  place,  to  suit  the  skill  or  the  in- 
genuity of  critics,  but  as  something  alive  and  real ; 
creations,  it  may  be,  at  times,  of  a  too  poetic  imagina- 
tion, luxuriating  in  all  the  glow  and  energy  of  its 


youthful  strength,  but  at  the  same  time  embodying 
and  preserving  much  that  is  true,  and  undoubted,  and 
valuable,  if  for  nothing  more,  at  least  for  this,  as  a 
correct  and  faithful  indiex  to  the  mind  and  thought  of 
the  old  worid.  Some  of- these  legends  there  are 
which,  doubtless,  admit  of  a  clear  and  manifest  expla- 
nation; some  are  but  a  poetical  relation  of  events 
which  really  took  place,  like  the  tale  of  Cadmus,  and 
the  introduction  of  letters  to  Greece,  which  modem 
philological  inquirers  conflim  in  all  its  essential  bear- 
ings ;  some  are  allegories,  yet  here  more  rarely  than 
we  are  apt  to  suppose,  and  of  much  less  frequent  oc- 
currence than  some  scholars  of  these  modem  days 
have  been  ready  to  prononnce ;  f  for,  if  some  stories 
admit  such  an  interpretation,  neither  do  all  nor  many, 
and  it  is  unsafe,  alike  phildogically  and  historicaUy, 
to  adopt  a  theory  which  may  Ihrow  mto  confusion  the 
order  of  the  mythical  events.  Por  our  knowledge, 
after  all  our  inquiries,  is  little  more  than  the  careful 
picking  up  and  airangement  ,of  the  drifted  wood  from 
a  stranded  vessel. 

With  this  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  character  of 
the  materials  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  let  us  ap- 
proach one  of  the  most  ancient  and  beautiful  remains 
of  the  Greek  legendary  period,  and  see  how  far  it  may 
be  fairly  considered  to  relate  to  the  natural  history  of 
one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  ancient  com- 
merce—Amber. 

"Of  old,  there  was  a  mighty  prince,  (so  runs  the 
story)  who  dwelt  in  Leginia,  by  the  peaceful  waters 
of  Eridanus ;  the  son  of  him  to  whom  Jove  in  his  pro- 
vidence had  assigned  the  duty  of  guidiog  the  ohuiot 
of  the  sun  in  his  daily  course  through  the  heavens. 
Phaeton  (for  so  was  he  named)  was,  as  men  would 
deem,  happy.  He  had  wealth  and  rank,  and  all  his 
father  had,  he  gave  him.  This  one  thing  only  was 
not  his — to  do  his  father's  office,  and  to  drive  the 
fiery  horses.  A  neighbour  he  had,  Ep24)hus,  like  him- 
self young  and  of  noble  descent,  who  ever  and  anon 
was  wont  to  twit  him  thereon,  and  to  say  he  was  not 
the  great  prince  he  boasted  to  be,  if  there  was  aught 
in  his  father's  power  which  he  had  not  allowed  to 
him :  and  so  it  was  he  coveted  this  one  thing;  and 
his  father,  sadly  grieving,  (for  he  knew  his  end  was 
near,)  at  length  gave  it  to  him,  with  many  charges  as 
to  the  way  in  which  he  should  manage  the  unruly 
steeds.  And  away  he  went ;  for  he  knew  not  how  to 
tarry,  in  lus  haste,  and  for  a  while  all  things  went 
well  with  him.  But  he  soon,  in  his  folly,  forgot  his 
father's  teachings;  his  wild  horses,  whose  nostrils 
breathed  fire,  heeded  not  the  hand  of  their  unwonted 
driver,  and  bounding  onward  in  their  fury  scorched 
the  whole  world*  Then  did  Earth  moum  her  fairest 
lands  bumt  up,  yet  knew  not  for  what  crime  of  hers 
this  was,  and  lifted  up  her  head  to  the  king  of  heaven 
and  earth  to  stay  the  course  of  his  vengeance.  Then 
Jove  looked  from  on  high,  and  beheld  the  whole  earth 
in  her  sorrow;  and  launching  the  thunder  which  he 
has  ever  in  his  hand  to  punish  the  wickedness  of  men, 
hurled  Phaeton  from  his  chariot.  Long  fell  he,  and  no 
cloud  in  pity  stayed  his  downward  fall,  till  the  waters 
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of  his  own  knd  corered  him^  and  Sridantis  spread 
out  his  anns  and  caught  his  shattered  frame.  Yet^ 
some  there  irere  to  bewail  his  M.  His  sisters,  true 
to  woman's  instinct,  saw  not  their  brother's  fault,  but 
only  that  his  life  was  no  longer  with  them :  for  four 
long  months  they  stood  weeping  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  strangers  who  passed  to  and  fro  told  of 
their  goodness  and  constancy ;  and  pitying  Jove  at 
length  relented  in  his  anger,  and  changed  the  sisters 
into  poplar  trees,  distilling  ever  as  they  grew,  tears  of 
golden  amber,  >  which  the  stream  bore  on  to  many 
lands — the  proof  of  their  worth  and  true  love." 

So  speaks  the  ancient  legend,  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing in  its  simplicity ;  a  tale  of  haughty  pride  arrested 
in  the  height  of  its  madness,  and  sisterly  affection, 
still  loving  where  hope  was  not,  and  in  mercy  recog- 
nised and  rewarded  by  heaven.  Let  us  see  if  it  may 
not  admit  of  an  explanation  probable  in  its  nature, 
and  doing  little  violence  to  its  poetical  character. 

The  le^nd,  recorded  though  it  be  under  different 
forms  by  different  poets,  is  in  all  of  them  of  one  uni- 
form kind,  and  would  seem  to  suggest  two  ideas;  the 
first,  the  existence  of  amber  in  or  on  the  banks  of 
some  liver  Eridanus,  and  secondly,  the  connexion  in 
some  way  or  other  of  this  fact  with  the  prevalence  of 
the  worship  of  the  sun.  Now,  it  was  the  constant 
belief  of  the  ancient  world  that  this  substance  came 
from  the  north ;  and  Lucian  the  philosopher,  when  he 
tried  to  investigate  the  matter,  could  find  no  trace  of 
it  on  the  banks  of  the  Italian  river.  And  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  father  of  history  for  the  opinion  on 
the  subject  which  prevailed  in  his  day.  His  words, 
in  spoking  of  a  river  Eridairas,  which  he  had  been 
told  was  somewhere  in  the  north,  are  too  remarkable 
to  be  passed  over,  illustrating,  as  they  do  in  a  striking 
manner,  the  reasoning  temper  of  the  Greek  mind, 
and  showing  how  the  fear  of  believmg  too  much  some- 
times leads  to  believing  too  little. 

"  I  cannot,"  says  he,  "admit  that  there  is  any 
river  eaUed  by  the  barbarians  Eridanus,  which  flows 
into  the  sea  in  the  direction  of  the  north  wind,  and 
from  which,  as  the  stoiy  goes^  amber  comes ;  for  the 
very  form  Eridanus  proves  it  to  be  Greek,  and  in  no 
sense  barbarian,  but  probably  the  invention  of  some 
poet :  while  I  cannot  hear  from  any  one  who  has  him- 
self seen  it,  that  there  is  any  such  sea  in  those  parts 
of  Europe ;  yet  it  is  from  those  remote  regions  that 
our  amber  comes." 

And  Hesiod,  at  least  two  centuries  earlier,  speaks 
of  a  river  Eridanus  which  flowed  towards  the  north. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  though  Herodotus  doubts  the 
river  because  its  name  has  too  Greek  an  appearance, 
the  general  belief  was  in  favour  of  such  a  stream,  and, 
at  i£  events,  that  amber  was  the  production  of  some 
phice  m  the  barbarian  north,  and  thenee  imported 
into  Greece. 

In  later  times,  Tacitus  tells  us  that  the  Otiii  (per- 
baps  the  first  mention  of  the  people  so  well  known  m 
our  early  history  as  the  Esierlingi)  were  accustomed 
to  gather  it  "  inter  vada  Suevici  maris  atque  in  ipso 
littore,"  along  the  !^iaUows  and  on  the  shore  of  the 


Baltic  sea.  Hector  Boethius  speaks  of  it  as  a  native 
of  the  British  coasts ;  and  Giyphftus,  in  his  life  of 
Ohius  Magnus,  says  that  it  was  found  in  great  quan- 
ties  in  Gothland,  Finland,  and  Livonia;  while  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  there  is  a  river  now  flow- 
into  the  Baltic  near  Dantsig  whose  present  name  is  so 
like  Eridanus  that  we  cannot  help  being  struck  by  it. 
The  river  Eadaune  is  a  tributary  of  the  Vistula,  and 
exactly  in  the  locality  to  which  the  ancient  iraditions 
point ;  moreover,  the  essential  part  of  this  name  is 
nothing  else  but  the  Keliie  word  for  water,  Don, 
which  we  find  so  often  with  slight  variation  in  other 
rivers  of  Europe,  as  the  Don,  Donau,  {Danubius, 
hence  Danube),  Dniester,  Dnieper,  ftc,  and  in  our 
own  **  bonnie  Doon,"  which  Bums  has  so  beautifully 
sung  of.  A  Greek  ear  would  at  once  make  of  such  a 
name,  Khodanes,  or  Bhodanos,  and  the  prefix  is  of 
little  philological  importance,  but  simply  for  euphony. 
Suppose  only,  what  indeed  admits  of  proof,  that  there 
was  a  trade  in  amber  from  the  north  of  Europe  to  the 
north  of  Italy,  and  the  name  Eridantts  would  be 
brought  with  its  product  to  the  mart  in  Italy,  and  the 
Po  would  become  the  new  Eridanus.  There  are 
other  circumstances  connected  with  this  theory  which 
are  in  themselves  extremely  curious,  and  which  shall 
be  briefly  alluded  to  here,  as  they  have  exercised  the 
genius  and  philological  ability  of  many  of  the  great 
linguists  of  modem  Europe. 

Almost  all  modem  students  agree  in  the  belief  that 
the  most  ancient  Romans  were  of  Etruscan  origin, 
though  in  the  later  times  of  their  republican  and 
imperial  glory  they  were  willing  to  suppress  as  much 
as  possible  the  records  of  an  ancestry  which  they 
deemed  ignominious ;  and  that  the  Pelasgi,  whatever 
may  be  the  tribe  they  actually  represented,  were 
strangers  to  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Italy,  who  had 
come  in  from  the  north,  and  who  at  the  dawn  of  history 
formed  a  staple  element  of  the  Etruscan  people.  Later 
inquiries,  chiefly  directed  to  an  examination  of  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  customs  and  language  of  this 
part  of  Italy,  seem  to  give  a  more  definite  character 
to  the  traditions,  and  to  connect  the  Etmscans,  (and 
through  them  B/)me  itself,)  in  a  manner  which  is  not 
a  little  curioils,  with  the  amber-bearing  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  Niebuhr  tells  of  an  obscure  conception,  that 
Rome  itself  was  once  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Hyperboreans ;  and  shows  from  an  ancient  author,  that 
it  was  assumed  in  his  day  as  self-evident,  that  even 
Rome  itself  was  not  a  Latin  name.  The  great  linguists 
Bask  and  Vater  have  demonstrated,  that  the  old  lan- 
guage of  Lithuania,  the  Letton,  resembled  the  German 
in  its  grammatical  forms,  but  the  Sclavonic  in  its  vo- 
cabulary ;  and  Amdt,  Jakel,  and  others,  have  pointed 
out  the  same  tmth  with  regard  to  the  Etrascan  and 
the  Roman  idioms.  Again,  the  names  of  Gourland, 
Curische  Haf,  and  Ourische  Nerung,  (the  narrow 
strip  of  land  which  divides  the  Haf  from  the  Baltic,) 
preserve  the  essential  parts  of  the  name  on  which  the 
primitive  Romans  prided  themselves  so  much,  viz. 
Qnirites,  which^  like  Qnirinus  and  Quirinalia,  are 
traced  hjf  Niebulff  to  the  Sabine  city  Cures ;  the  name 
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vbich  is  local  at  present  for  the  people  who  live  along 
the  south-east  an^e  of  the  Baltic.  In  the  religious 
customs  of  the  two  peoples  there  is  also  a  manifest 
connexion.  While  the  Ostii  and  other  tribes  held  the 
boar  in  pecular  sanctity,  the  Lettons  and  the  Eomans 
▼enexated  the  wolf;  and  Malte  Bmn  remarks  that  eren 
now,  if  a  wolf  crosses  a  Courlander  in  one  of  his  forests, 
it  is  considered  by  him  as  an  omen  of  unfailing  good- 
ness. Again,  in  ancient  times,  we  hear  much  of  the 
Curete  worship,  which  seems,  so  far  as  we  can  deter- 
mine it,  to  have  been  a  worship  of  the  elements,  and, 
Yarro  states,  of  the  sun  in  particular,  as  the  source  of 
light  and  heat.  Tatius  the  king  of  the  Sabines,  when 
he  oonquered  Bx)me,  erected  altars  to  the  sunand  moon, 
to  Apollo,  (whom  Cicero  calls  a  Hyperborean,)  and 
to  Quirinus;  his  people  called  their  capital  Cures, 
themselves  Quiriiea,  and  their  chief  deity,  the  sun-god, 
Quirinus;  and  we  know,  that  in  Livonia,  even  as  late 
as  A..i>.  1613,  copies,  even  if  they  were  not  the 
originals,  of  many  of  the  best  known  customs  of 
ancient  Rome  existed  among  the  simple-minded  Cour- 
landers ;  andf  that  in  the  idolatrous  sacrifices  of  the 
Lettons,  bat  a  few  years  earlier,  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
ofTering  cakes  moulded  in  the  form  of  different  animals, 
as  dogs,  serpents,  ftc.  to  their  gods ;  and  that  in  their 
funeral  ceremonies  they  were  accustomed  to  phce  at  the 
head  of  the  dead  person  a  piece  of  bread,  lest  he  should 
be  hungry  in  Hades,  another  piece  as  a  sop  for  the  dog 
that  was  chained  at  the  gates  of  Paradise,  and  a  piece 
of  money  for  the  ferryman.  Einally,  Midler  in  his 
"  Etrusker,"  to  show  the  connexion  between  Italy  and 
the  North,  mentions  the  popular  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  sacred  way  across  the  Alps,  whose  security  was 
maintained<«by  the  neighbouring  tribes;  and  the 
frequent  discovery  of  amber  in  the  Etruscan  sepulchres, 
at  y alci,  Tarquiania,  Fuglia  and  Basilicata,  show  that 
it  was  early  an  article  of  extensive  commerce,  and  was 
highly  valued  by  them. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  subject,  but 
enough  has,  we  hope,  been  done  to  show  the  proposed 
connexion  between  the  legend  and  the  amber  trade. 
And  though  the  day  has  passed  away  when  this 
substance  was  in  the  greatest  demand  in  our  own 
island,  and  though  our  ''  Sir  Plumes  "  are  no  longer 

(I  .....^jf  amber  muff  box  rain. 
And  the  nice  eondtct  of  the  clouded  cane," 

there  may  yet  be  those  who  think  with  the  poet,  that 
it  is 

"  Prettj,  in  amber  to  obeerre  the  formt 
Of  haift,  or  strswa,  or  dirt,  or  gmbe,  or  worms ! " 

and  may  be  willing  to  know  that  the  ancients  no  less 
than  ourselves  are  ready  to  echo  the  concluding  lines, 

"  The  things  themselves  are  neither  rleh  nor  rare; 
Thtf  wonder's  how  the  deril  they  got  there  1 " 

_-^  z. 

SOUND  BBXAKIKO  BlUHKIKO  GLASSES. 

John  Evelyn  notes,  "  The  voice,  if  very  strong  and 
sharp,  will  crack  a  drinkinp^-glaas."  Many  years  ago, 
Mr.^roadhurst,  the  vocahst,  by  singing  a  n^h  note, 
at  a  party  at  the  London  Conee-house  on  Ludgate 
Hill,  caused  a  wine-glass  on  the  table  to  break,  the 
bowl  being  separated  from  the  stem. — BriUon's  Notes 
to  Aubre/s  Uistory  of  Wiltshire*  , 


A  VISIT  TO  LADY  HESTER  STANHOPE. 

So  long  a  period  has  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  each  year  bringing  with  it 
a  midtitudc  of  stirring  events  and  new  topics, 
while  public  curiosity  regarding  her  has  been  so 
fully  gratified  by  the  admirable  memoirs  published  by 
her  physician,  that  it  was  some  surprise  to  the  writer 
that  the  editor  of  Shaiife  should  have  judged  that 
any  further  reminiscences  of  this  illustrious  and  un- 
fortunate kdy  could  be  attractive  to  his  readers.  It 
shows  that  the  prestige  so  long  attached  to  her 
name,  though  fast  fading,  yet  continues  to  exist,  and 
that  some  interest  still  belongs  to  details  which  may 
tend  to  correct  or  confirm  what  we  abready  know  of 
her  life  and  character.  It  is  in  this  hope,  at  least, 
that  the  following  personal  recollections  are  added  to 
those  already  before  the  public. 

Everybody  knows  that  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  was 
for  many  years  as  great  a  'lion*  to  Syrian  travellers 
as  the  Holy  Sepulchre  or  the  Temple  of  Baalbec,  and 
that  no  book  of  the  many  that  were  annually  pub- 
lished was  deemed  complete  without  a  peep  within 
the  waDs  of  Djouni,  and  some  fresh  details  about 
the  strange  and  eccentric  life  of  its  possessor.  Those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  admitted  to  a  brief 
interview  often  came  away  with  hasty  impressions, 
which  when  wrought  up  for  effect  gave  but  a  dis- 
torted view  of  the  original ;  others,  who  were  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  object,  avenged  themselves,  naturally 
enough,  by  taking  the  most  unfavourable  view  of  her 
character ;  and  thus  the  idea  most  generally  formed  of 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope  was  that  of  a  half-crazy  mis- 
anthrope, who,  disappointed  in  her  pursuit  of  power 
at  home,  brooded  over  her  imaginary  wrongs  in  this 
wild  solitude  till,  her  mind  becoming  unhinged,  she 
with  malicious  pleasure  loved  to  refuse  to  her  own 
countrymen  that  hospitality  she  so  profusely  extended 
to  all  besides. 

With  this  persuasion,  unfurnished  besides  with  any 
credentials,  and  absorbed  in  the  splendid  and  novel 
scenes  of  which,  with  all  their  associations,  every  day  of 
Syrian  travels  furnishes  a  new  stock,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  an  humble  artist  roUld  not  have  the  least 
idea  of  intruding  upon  the  seclusion  of  the  lady  of 
Djouni.  In  fact,  nothing  was  further  from  his 
thoughts,  and  even  his  wishes ;  but  chance,  in  spite 
of  himself,  brought  about  what  all  the  contrivances  of 
others  had  so  often  failed  to  effect. 

It  was  In  June  that  we  embarked,  a  company  of 
English  travellers,  at  Alexandria  for  Jaffa,  in  a  small 
crazy  Arab  brig,  unfurnished  with  chart  or  !X)mpass, 
and  sailing  emphatically  under  the  guidance  of 
Providence.  A  week  was  consumed  in  the  tedious 
cruise,  and  our  last  provisions  had  run  out  when  we 
made  the  coast  of  Palestine,  but  whereabouts  neither 
captain,  crew,  nor  passengers  could  tell.  After  much 
discussion,  the  former  decided  upon  running  to  the 
southward  in  search  of  our  port ;  but  hour  after  hour 
passed  and  no  signs  of  it  appeared,  when,  to  our 
great  relief,  a  solitary  Arab  was  seen  pacing  along 
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the  sandy  shore.  A  boat  was  manned,  bat,  as  it 
neared  the  Lmd,  the  man,  apprehensive  of  being 
kidnapped  as  a  soldier,  took  to  his  heels,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  a  long  chace  that  he  was  captured.  He 
gave  the  agreeable  intelligence  that  we  were  abreast 
of  Jaffa  in  the  morning,  and  had  been  all  day  running 
away  from  it ;  so  well,  indeed,  that  with  a  contmoance 
of  the  same  wind  we  should  have  found  ourselves  in 
the  morning  off  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  was  not 
until  the  follo^ving  afternoon  that  we  regained  our 
original  position  off  Jaffa;  and  now,  as  we  approached 
its  dimgcroua  port,  we  became  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  more  serious  hindrance ;  all  this  part  of 
Syria  being  in  a  state  of  insurrection  on  account  of 
the  conscription,  the  passes  occupied  by  the  Arabsj 
and  Ibrahim  Pasha  waiting  for  reinforcements  to 
march  against  the  rebels.  This  compelled  us  to  give 
up  Jerusalem  for  a  season,  and  proceed  along  the 
coast  to  Acre,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  reported 
insecurity  of  the  road  to  Sidon,  all  the  party  decided 
on  going  to  Beyrout  by  sea,  excepting  a  young 
American,  who  was  bent  upon  paying  his  respects 
to  Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  Without  any  object  of 
the  kind,  I  determined  to  accompany  him  to  see  the 
neiprhbouring  mountains. 

We  arrived  at  Sidon  without  the  slightest  adven- 
ture, and,  after  spending  a  few  hours  there,  in  the 
afternoon  ascended  the  Lebanon  to  Djouni.  My 
servant,  one  of  the  greatest  cowards  the  sun  ever 
shone  upon,  had  refused  to  accompany  us  along  the 
coast  by  land,  and  had  been  suffered  to  go  to  Beyrout 
with  the  other  travellers,  so  that  we  were  attended 
by  my  friend's  servant  and  a  MuiAarey,  or  groom. 

My  friend  had  provided  himself  with  a  letter  of 
introduction,  and  was  in  a  state  of  the  highest 
exaltation—greater,  probably,  than  on  any  other 
occasion  during  his  tour ;  and,  as  we  toUed  up  wild 
hill  after  hill,  looked  out  impatiently  for  the  lonely 
abode  of  the  mysterious  hkdy.  In  fact,  it  was  high 
time,  for  his  reception  was  yet  uncertain,  and  we 
might  still  have  to  seek  some  other  shelter  for  the  night : 
it  ^vas  therefore  with  great  satisfaction  that  from  a 
sudden  rise  wc  caught  sight  of  the  white  waUs  of 
Djouni,  on  the  crest  of  a  steep  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a 
wilderness  of  rugged  ravines  and  impracticable  looking 
liills,  crowned  with  the  snows  of  Central  Lebanon, 
which  glowed  with  the  last  rays  of  sunset.  Here  we 
determined  to  await  the  answer  to  my  friend's  missive, 
before  making  a  nearer  approach  to  the  waUs,  whence 
after  all  we  might  have  to  make  an  inglorious 
retreat. 

I  say  we,  because,  although  I  myself  had  sent 
neither  a  card  nor  message,  yet  was  I  not  without  a 
lurking  hope  that  I  might  obtain,  under  cover  of  my 
companion,  if  not  a  sight  of  her  ladyship,  at  least, 
what  I  more  valued  at  the  time,  a  supper  and  the 
shelter  of  her  roof.  The  truth  is,  I  had  slept  the 
night  before  on  the  ground,  in  a  miserable  khan,  and 
was  both  fatigued  and  famished;  it  was  getting  quite 
dusk,  the  neighbourhood  was  wild  and  insecure, 
the  mukliarey  did  not  know  the  mountain:  there 


was  a  bitter  cold  wind  sweeping  over  the  heights^ 
sharpening  the  painful  sense  of  my  interior  vacuum, 
and  giving  great  zest  to  the  anticipation  of  a  soft 
couch  and  savoury  fare. 

But  this  blessed  anticipation  was  dispelled  by 
the  return  of  the  servant,  who  after  long  delay  came 
back  at  a  gallop.  '*Her  ladyship,"  he  said,  "had  made 
especial  and  pointed  inquiry  if  his  master  were  really 
an  American;  as  such  she  should  receive  him,  but 
not  if  he  were  an  Englishman." 

My  Yankee  friend  was  in  natures,  but  I  was 
indignant  at  this  strange  and  unfeeliug  caprice,  and 
upon  patriotic  grounds,  at  this  degrading  prefer- 
ence of  a  transatlantic  tuft-hunter;  so,  after  hastily 
arranging  to  keep  a  look-out  for  the  favoured  indivi- 
dual in  order  to  meet  him  on  the  following  day,  I 
turned  aside  in  dudgeon  to  find  some  shelter  for  the 
night. 

My  wrath,  when  I  found  mysielf  alone,  with  bed 
and  board  to  seek,  was  extreme,  bat  it  was  nothing 
to  that  of  the  mukharey,  who  gave  way  to  the  most 
furious  imprecations  upon  a  degree  of  inhospitality 
unknown  among  Arab  hinds.  We  were  really  at  a 
loss, — ^the  paths  among  these  precipitous  mountains, 
by  day  all  but  impracticable,  are  actoally  perilous  on  a 
dark  night;  we  had  only  the  lights  of  scattered 
dwellings  to  guide  us,  and,  in  attempting  to  make  for 
the  nearest  group,  were  descending  almost  headbng 
into  a  ravine,  where  we  were  soon  brought  up  among 
tangled  rocks  and  bushes.  I  urged  the  mukharey 
forward :  he  became  furious,  and  pointing  to  the  lights 
above  us,  significantly  drew  his  finger  from  ear  to  ear ; 
but  whether  to  intimiate  that  he  intended  to  cut  my 
throat,  as  being  the  cause  of  his  troubles,  or  that  we 
were  both  in  risk  of  such  a  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
some  fancied  robbers,  I  could  never  discover.  With 
much  difficulty  we  scrambled  up  again,  and,  keeping 
to  the  more  level  ground,  came  at  length  to  a  village, 
welcomed  by  the  chunorous  onset 'of  a  pack  of  Syrian 
curs. 

We  stopped  at  a  cottage ;  the  wrathful  mukharey 
explained  our  treatment  and  our  troubles,  at  which 
the  peasants  significantly  smiled.  They  did  not 
invite  us  to  enter,  bat  spread  our  carpet  for  the  night 
on  a  raised  dais  of  hardened  plaster,  beneath  a  large 
mulberry  tree,  and  soon  after,  a  fine  comely  girl,  in 
the  beautiful  costume  of  Lebanon,  with  bracelets 
around  her  arms  and  ankles,  brought  forth  a  large 
bowl  of  milk  and  a  little  Syrian  bread,  which  restored 
our  chilled  and  exhausted  frames :  after  this,  wrapped 
in  cloaks  and  coverlets,  we  lay  down  like  Sanche  among 
our  saddle  gear,  and  slept  soundly. 

I  .awoke  quite  chiUed  with  the  keen  air  of  the 
mountain,  and  in  anything  but  a  pleasant  mood  with 
the  mistress  of  Djouni,  the  walls  of  which  inhospitable 
abode  I  now  perceived  to  be  divided  from  our  noo- 
tumal  bivouac  by  a  tremendous  ravine.  Before  noon 
I  saw  the  fortunate  Yankee  issue  from  the  portal,  with 
a  led  horse  and  some  servants,  upon  which  the 
mukharey  saddled  my  steed,  and  we  joined  him  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valley. 
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'  His  manner  wfls  provokingly  triumphant  and 
p^ronisiDg,—- "  My  dear  fcUow,  you  are  to  come  to 
Djouni, — ^I  explained  it  all ;  her  ladyship  was  w  sorry 
that  you  should  have  gone  to  that  village,  and  would 
have  sent  for  you  last  nighty  but  that  the  path  was 
dangerous,  (from  which  I  gathered  that  intelligence 
of  my  movements  had  been  conveyed  to  Djouni,)  and 
now,  after  visiting  some  convents  to  which  she  has 
given  me  a  guide,  it  is  her  wbh  that  I  should  bring 
you  to  see  her." 

There  was  much  within  me  that  rebelled  against 
this  sort  of  invitation,  but  my  bones  were  sore,  and 
my  spirit  humbled ;  I  had  no  wish  to  sleep  a  second 
night  on  the  dais ;  moreover,  the  whole  thing  struck 
me  as  so  ridiculous  as  to  be  unworthy  of  any  feeling 
of  serious  resentment.  I  therefore  gulped  down 
my  remaining  cha^n,  resigned  my  hack  to  the 
mukharey,  and  mounted  the  caparisoned  steed  i^- 
pointed  for  me. 

I  shall  not  give  any  further  details  of  the  ride  than 
to  observe  that  we  visited  a  large  convent  and  also  a 
nunnery,  in  somewhat  unusual  proximity,  and  on  pre- 
senting onnelves  at  the  latter,  where  as  we  approached 
we  could  see  the  sisterhood  peepmg  at  us  from  the 
lattices,  wc  were  received,  not  by  a  lady  abbess,  but 
by  a  goodly  peraonagc,  who  seemed  to  have  the 
spiritual  direction  of  the  fair  recluses.  About 
three  o'clock  we  regained  the  walls  of  Djouni, 
and  were  at  once  ushered  into  the  presence.  The 
building,  or  rather  maze  of  buildings,  enclosed 
within  the  old  convent  of  Djouni,  were  for  the 
most  part  erected  by  Lady  Hester  for  the  reception 
of  those  whom  she  imagined  would,  at  the  great 
epoch  of  trouble  that  would  precede  the  coming 
of  the  Murdah,  repair  to  her  for  protection;  and 
they  are  so  cunningly  devised  and  intricate,  as  to 
create  a  feeling  of  mystery  in  the  mind  of  strangers : 
through  these  we  were  conducted  to  her  reception 
room, — sunk  in  a  subdued  shadow,  befitting  the  grave 
and  imposing  appearance  of  the  robed  and  turbaned 
sybil  who  professed  to  read  in  the  stars  the  destinies 
of  nations  and  of  individuals,  and  who  certainly  pos- 
sessed— ^partly,  no  doubt,  from  nature,  but  princijMilly 
from  long  and  penetrating  habits  of  observation — an 
almost  pretomatural  power  of  divining  many,  if  indeed 
not  all  the  leading  characteristics  of  those  submitted  to 
her  piercing  gaze,  especially  those  least  obvious  to  the 
common  observer,  but  of  which  the  conscience  of  the 
startled  delinquent  secretly  recognised  the  truth.  No 
one,  from  prince  to  peasant,  escaped  the  keenness  of 
her  scrutiny,  and  without  respect  of  persons,  his  good 
and  bad  marks  were  instantly  scanned,  his  *star 
revealed,  and  the  decisive  and  irrevocable  judgment 
formed.  "  It  was  this  comprehensive  and  searching 
faculty,  this  intuitive  penetration,"  says  her  biogra- 
pher, "which  rendered  her  so  formidable;  for,  under 
imaginary  names,  when  she  wished  to  show  a  person 
that  his  character  and  course  of  life  were  unmasked  to 
her  vie^,  she  would  in  his  very  presence  paint  him  such 
a  picture  of  himself,  in  drawing  the  portrait  of  another, 
that  you  might  see  the  individual  writhing  on  his 
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chair,  unable  to  conceal  the  effect  her  words  had  on 
his  conscience." 

My  American  friend,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  was 
really  a  handsome  fellow,  had  met  with  her  unqualified 
approval ;  my  own  ordeal  was  next  to  come,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that,  after  all,  it  sounded  very 
much  like  vulgar  palmistry.  Bom  under  a  good  star,  a 
fortunate  career  was  promised ;  and  amidst  the  cares 
and  troubles  of  life  it  is  consoling  to  think,  that  one's 
future  advancement  rests  upon  the  secure  and  satis- 
factory basis  of  astrological  or  physiognomical  predic- 
tion. Such  good  things  were  not,  however,  bestowed 
without  the  accompaniment  of  some  humiliating  but 
truthful  disclosures,  of  which  she  playfully  declared  "she 
coidd  let  out  more  if  she  would."  Satisfied  apparently 
by  her  scrutiny  that  my  star  was  neither  hostile  nor 
malignant,  she  led  the  way  into  her  garden,  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  which,  the  fresh  green  of  its  turf  and 
alleys,  kept,  especially  for  so  sultry  a  climate,  in  the 
nicest  order,  I  could  not  help  remarking  that  it  reminded 
me  of  Enghmd.  This  remark,  though  it  might  afford 
a  secret  pleasure,  was  by  no  means  graciously  received. 
"Don't  say  so,"  she  exdaimed;  "I  hate  everything 
English;"  but  the  semblance  of  this  feeling  with  which 
she  was  so  often  reproached,  was  no  doubt  the  affected 
hate  expressed  by  many  under  circumstances  of  disap- 
pointment for  the  object  secretly  beloved.  Lady 
Stanhope  loved  to  recal  her  English  life,  and  if  we 
are  to  credit  her  biographer,  it  was  the  want  of  a 
provision  suitable  for  her  rank  and  pretensions  that 
first  drove  her  from  her  native  land,  while  her  expe- 
rience of  the  hollowness  of  the  great,  and  the  forget- 
fubess  or  perfidy  of  friends,  with  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  what  was  due  to  one  who  had  once  played 
so  conspicuous  a  part,  contributed  to  add  disgust  to 
disappointment.  Yet,  there  is  something  touching  in 
the  feelings  with  which,  in  the  midst  of  this  gloomy 
solitude,  she  loved  to  revert  to  old  scenes  in  happy/ 
England. 

Her  appearance  struck  me  as  remarkably  majestic  : 
her  tall  and  stately  figure  was  robed  loosely  in  a  simple 
Arab  dress,  a  turban  of  mystic  and  indefinite  outline 
overshadowing  her  high,  pale,  Eoman  features,  which, 
if  they  were  not  classically  correct,  had  a  nobleness  of 
contour  and  anexpression  of  mingled  dignity  andswect- 
ness.  She  seemed  fitted  at  once  to  awe  and  fascinate 
those  around  her.  She  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  great  Lord  Chatham:  tliis  instantly  occurred  to  me, 
when,  some  jears  after  seeing  her,  I  was  turning  over 
a  volume  of  portraits,  and  lighted  suddenly  upon  that 
of  the  above-named  statesman;  and  on  reading  her 
memoirs,  I  was  gratified  to  discover  that  this  was  also 
the  opinion  of  her  friends  and  biographer. 

A  bbick  slave  now  summoned  us  to  dinner,  which 
was  prepared  for  us  in  a  comfortable  pavilion,  her 
ladyship  always  dining  alone.  The  dinner  was  really 
excellent,  setting  aside  the  additional  relish  given  to  it 
by  a  fortnight's  living  upon  bbick  bread  and  eggs. 
We  were  especially  grateful  for  an  apricot  tart,  in 
which  my  last  lingering  bitterness  was  buried,  and 
which  my  Yankee  friend  with  enthusiasm  declared 
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might  vie  even  with  the  pumpkin,  or  as  he  would 
tain  it,  according  to  Walker,  "  piinken"  pies  of  his  own 
country.  We  little  thought  at  the  time  that  its  com- 
position, as  well  as  our  other  comforts,  might  have 
been  presided  over  by  the  priestess  who  had  just 
revealed  our  characters  and  destinies;  for  the  restieas 
spirit  of  Lady  Stanhope  was  accustomed  to  allow 
nothing  to  pass  without  her  superintendence,  from  the 
fate  of  nations  to  the  ganushing  a  dish  of  vegetables ; 
and  besides,  she  could  not  bear  to  see  her  guests  neg- 
lected:  in  fact,  the  reason  why  she  often  declined  to 
see  a  visitor,  was  her  utter  inability  to  receive  him  as 
she  wished.  These  difficulties  are  revealed  in  a  most 
amusing  manner  by  her  biographer.  **  Now,  doctor/' 
she  would  say,  "  what  can  be  got'  for  their  dSjei$mt 
^  la  fourekeiie  ?  for  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the 
house.  Ah !  yes,  there  is  a  stew  of  yesterday,  that  I 
did  not  touch — ^that  may  be  wanned  up  again,  and 
some  potatoes  may  be  added;  and  then  you  must 
taste  that  wine  that  came  yesterday  from  Garyfy,  to  see 
if  you  think  they  will  like  it.  Tbe  spinach  my  maid 
must  do;"  (and,  by  the  way,  we  ourselves  had  some  for 
dinner,)  "  Dyk  (the  cook)  does  not  know  how  to  dress 
spinach,  but  I  have  taught  Zezef6on  to  do  it  very  well. 
(Ding,  ding,  ding.)  Zezef6on,  you  know  how  to 
boil  spinach  in  milk,  and  you  must  garnish  it  with  five 
eggs,  one  in  each  comer,  and  one  in  the  centre."  "Yes, 
Sytty,"  (my  hidy .)  "  And,  Ze£ef6on,  send  the  yacknay 
(stew)  to  Dyk,  and  let  it  be  warmed  up  for  the 
strangers.  They  must  have  some  of  my  butter  and 
some  of  my  bread.  Likewise  give  out  the  silver  spoons 
and  knives  and  forks ;  they  are  under  that  cushion  on 
the  ottoman  there :  and  mind  you  count  them  when 
you  give  them  to  Mohammed,  or  they  will  steal  one, 
and  dispute  with  you  afterwards  about  the  number — a 
pack  of  thieves."  Such  precautions  may  seem  un- 
worthy of  a  grande  dame,  but  they  were  h^hly  neces- 
sary:  m  fact,  her  servants  were  literally  what  she  called 
them,  and  plundered  her  of  her  very  wardrobe ;  and 
lier  uncomfortable,  and  even  destitute  state,  has  been 
known  to  affect  her  visitors  even  to  tears. 

In  the  afternoon  we  were  agam  called,  and  this 
proved  to  be  a  sitting  of  several  hours,  during  which 
the  conversation,  in  which  her  ladyship  bore  the  prin- 
cipal part,  never  flagged  but  while  our  pipes  were 
being  lighted  afresh.  It  is  common  enough  in  the 
East  for  ladies  to  smoke,  but  the  mistress  of  Djouni 
would  indulge  for  hours,  nourishing  thus  the  dreamy 
and  imaginative  mood  in  which  she  loved  both  to  teed 
the  scenes  of  her  earlier  life,  and  then,  by  a  sudden 
transition,  to  expatiate  in  wild  and  mystic  visions  of 
futurity.  This  double  and  curiously  contrasted  ten- 
dency it  was  that  characterised  her  conversation,  and 
gave  it  so  singular  a  charm.  Few,  if  any,  indeed,  of 
her  sei,  had  in  modem  times  been  more  conspicuous 
in  the  great  world:  the  niece,  confidant,  and  even 
counsellor  of  Pitt,  and  at  the  head  of  his  establishment, 
she  was  profoundly  acquainted  with  the  political  as 
well  as  fashionable  life  of  her  time,  and  being  gifted 
with  more  than  masculine  vigour  and  penetration,  as 
well  as  endowed  with  astonishing  fluency  and  vivacity 
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of  expiessioUt  her  anecdotes  of  state  intiigae  or  private 
scandal,  her  racy  and  graphic  delineation  of  individual 
charaotera,  her  play  of  witty  remari^  of  light  and  lively 
satire,  witii  traits  of  graver  and  even  pathetic  xeool* 
lections  of  incidents  of  her  early  days,  were,  especially 
to  persons  who  had  lived  in  so  totally  different  a  spheie, 
life-like  and  amusing  as  the  flnest  comedy,  and  not  the 
less  so,  that  the  character  of  the  narrator  herself 
gleamed  like  a  thread  of  silk  through  the  texture  of  her 
discourse.  It  was  easy  to  divme  that  all  her  predilec- 
tions were  aristocratic— race  with  her  was  everything ; 
but  this  was,  after  all,  far  less  the  vulgar  prejudice  of 
mere  high  birth  and  fortune,  regardlessof  correspondent 
elevation  of  qualities,  than  a  feeling  that  these  qualities 
depended  upon  race,  and  that  it  was  in  vain,  to  use 
the  vulgar  expression,  to  make  *'  a  silken  purse  out  of 
a  sow's  ear."  ''  God  created,"  she  would  say,  *'  certain 
races  from  the  beginning;  and  although  the  breed 
may  be  crossed,  and  the  cart-horse  be  taken  out  of  the 
cart,  and  put  to  the  saddle,  their  foals  will  always 
show  their  good  or  bad  blood.  The  good  or  bad  race 
must  peep  out;  high  descent  will  always  show  itself." 
Yet  here  her  notions  were  as  usual  inconsistent,  for 
elsewhere  she  decUres  that  "by  low  bom  she  does 
not  mean  poor  people;  for  there  are  many  without 
a  sixpence  who  have  high  sentiments,"  and  ''although 
she  was  constantly  drawing  a  line  between  the  high 
and  low  bom,  good  qualities  in  the  most  menial 
person  bore  as  high  an  estimate  in  her  mind  as  if  she 
had  discovered  them  in  princes." 

Like  many  of  those  who  exclaim  the  loudest  for  the 
maintenance  of  despotic  rule,  she  was  herself  the  last 
to  brook  the  idea  of  a  superior  power ;  she  preferred 
to  keep  up,  in  the  solitudes  of  Lebanon,  the  empty 
image  of  supremacy,  to  being  less  than  she  was  once  at 
home;  and  this  feeling,  which,  with  her  reduced  cir- 
cumstances, led  to  her  expatriation,  nourished  by  soli- 
tude, and  unchecked  by  opposition,  became  tit  length 
the  ruling  principle  of  her  character:  even  the  ahaokies 
of  "principle"  were  importunate  and  not  to  be  men- 
tioned, as  she  said,  "to  a  Pitt,"  who  couid  not  act 
otherwise  than  royally  by  her  own  proper  impulse, 
without  being  bound  by  the  laws  intended  only  for 
the  restraint  of  meaner  souls.  In  keeping  with  this, 
she  was  generous  and  princely,  but  arbitrary  and  exact- 
ing :  she  would  exercise  a  ruling  foresight  over  the 
well  being  of  all  around  her,  would  attend  with  her 
own  hand  to  their  necessities;  but  then,  she  must  be 
the  arbitress  of  their  most  petty  concerns,  and  woe  to 
the  recusant  who  stood  upon  his  independence;  a  net- 
work of  etpionage  was  cast  around  him,  and  he  would 
find  himself  in  the  meshes  of  an  almost  supernatural 
watchfulness  and  omnipotence  of  petty  tyranny. 
Such  are  the  painful  inconsistencies  of  great  but  ili- 
rcgulated  minds.  But  even  this  stem  spirit,  if  she  could 
not  walk  humbly  with  her  God,  nor  recogmse  the 
superiorityof  man,  was  not  without  her  "hero  worsliip." 
Pitt  was  her  idol,  and  the  supposed  ingratitude  of  his 
treatment  and  of  her  own,  felt  more  on  hii  account, 
was  the  theme  on  which  she  loved  to  dwell  to  every 
visitor.    Numerous  were  the  anecdotes  she  told  us  of 
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the  days  when  he'ieigoed  supreme  over  the  politioal 
world. 

So  sagacious  and  practioal,  in  fact,  was  Lady 
Stanhope's  oonvenation  upon  actual  life,  that  it  was 
matter  of  astonishment  to  hear  her  start  off  at  a  tan- 
gent to  tales  as  maireUoos  as  any  in  the  Arabian 
Nights— to  enchanted  cares  and  serpents — ^to  secret 
treasures,  and  potent  spells  by  which  they  were 
guarded ;  all  which,  though  it  was  impossible  not  to 
fancy  she  was  sometimes  in  jest,  she  appeared,  never- 
theless, to  put  forth  with  all  the  gravity  of  profound 
conviction.  An  acquaintance  with  Eastern  writings, 
and  with  the  Bible,  which,  as  she  told  us,  she  some- 
times read  "  for  confirmation"  of  her  fancies,  may 
not  improbably  have  originated  her  confident  belief  of 
the  approaching  advent  of  the]*' Murdah,"  or  "Good 
One,"  the  '*  Messiah"  of  the  Scriptures, — an  event 
associated  with  her  knowledge  of  what  wasJactuaUy 
passing  in  the  world,  fortified  by  a  sagacious]  insight 
into  impending  changes,  and  adorned  with  all  the 
fanciful  and  mystic  lore;  coloured,  moreover,  with 
the  illusions  of  personal  vanity  and  ambition.  It  is 
well  known  that  she  kept  two  mares,  one  of  which, 
with  a  natural  saddle,  was  destined  to  cany  her  when 
the  appointed  time  should  come  for  those  events  in 
which  she  was  to  play  a  distingmshed  part.  These 
visions  were  nouiii^ed  by  intercourse  with  an  old 
man,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Lebanon,  named  Metta, 
who,  with  all  the  credulity,  as  well  as  some  of  the  craft 
of  such  people,  contrived  to  persuade  her,  out  of  a 
mysterious  Arabic  volume  he  had  procured,  that  the 
coming  of  the  Murdahwas  at  hand,  when  her  power 
and  influence  would  become  unbounded.  The  reader 
will  hardly  believe  that  she  gravely  told  us,  not  only  of 
this  forthcoming  event,  but  that  the  Evil  Grenius  was 
actually  upon  eiurth,  that  she  kne^  of  his  whereabouts, 
of  the  partisans  he  was  busied  in  making,  particularly 
in  France ;  that  when  the  Murdah  ap()eared,  as  he 
shortly  would,  he  would  dissolve  by  his 'power  the 
spells  which  locked  up  certam  treasures  concealed  in 
tombs  and  caves,  (for  the  root  of  all  evil  seemed  to 
be  necessary  to  bring  about  even  these  glorious 
changes,)  that  people  would  flock  to  his  standard, 
that  he  would  defeat  the  Evil  Genius  in  a  decisive  en- 
gagement, and  thus  our  poor  wild  world  would  at  length 
be  called  to  order.  Such  statements  may  seem  to 
cast  a  doubt  upon  the  sanity  of  one  who  could  gravely 
put  them  forth;  yet,  when  we  remember  that  the 
subject  of  the  Millennium,  in  itself  so  exciting  to  the 
imagination,  has  in  all  ages  exercised  a  powerful  effect 
upon  particular  bodies  of  Christians — that.'periods 
have  occurred  when  men  have  sold  all  and  repaired 
to  the  soil  of  Palestine  to  await  the  expected  Messiah 
— ^we  cannot  be  surprised  if  a  woman  whose  imagina- 
nalion  far  outran  her  inteUectual  cultivation,  dwelling 
apart,  on  a  lonely  mountain,  in  the  very  land  of  pro- 
digies, should  give  way  to  visions  that  flattered  her 
natural  ambition.  The  real,  as  well  as  the  imaginary, 
it  must  be  confessed,  were  after  all  closely  blended  in 
these  prophetic  anticipations,  and  when  we  look  at 
the   changes  that  have  since  occurred,  we  might 


almost  be  justified  in  belieying,  that  after  yean  of  long 
insight  into  the  character  and  actual  state  of  society  in 
Europe,  she  might  say  with  the  wixard— 

"Tit  the  raoMt  of  life  gires  the  myfltical  lore,  * 
And  oomisg  oventa  e$»t  their  shadowa  befim.''j 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  her  estimate 
of  the  character  and  her  foresight  of  the  destiny  of 
that  illustrious  man,  who,  without  any  political  in- 
trigue, by  the  native  force  alone  of  genius  and 
nobility  of  mind,  ktely  rose  to  the  guiduioe  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  France. 

"You  are  one  of  those  men,"  she  said  to  Lamar- 
tine,  "sent  by  Providence,  who  have  a  great  part  to 
play  in  the  work  which  is  preparing :  you  will  shortly 
return  to  Europe— Europe  is  worn  out ;  Prance  alone 
has  a  great  mission  yet  to  accomplish;  you  will  share 
in  it—in  what  way  I  know  not,  but  I  can  toll  you,  if 
you  wish  it,  this  evening,  when  I  shall  hav^  consulted 
your  stars.  I  know  not  yet  the  names  of  them  all,  I 
can  now  see  more  than  three— I  distinguish  four- 
even  five— and  more.  One  is  certainly  Mercury,  who 
gives  deamess  and  beauty  to  intelligence  and  lan- 
guage :  poet  you  must  be — it  is  written  in  your  eyes, 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  your  face;  below,  you  are 
under  the  infiuence  of  totally  different,  and  ahnost  op- 
posite stars— those  which  bestow  energy  and  action." 

How  surprisingly  all  this  has  been  verified,  how 
these  widely  differing  qualities  have  been  displayed  by 
the  "poet-statesman,"  let  the  history  of  that  "won- 
derful month,"  as  it  is  well  called  by  a  writer  in  the 
Times,  bear  witness;  during  which  this  noble- 
minded  man,  by  the  generous  elevation  of  his  senti- 
ments and  the  power  of  his  eloquence, 

'<  Wielded  at  wUl  that  fierce  democracj," 

won  the  admiration  even  of  his  political  enemies,  re? 
strained  the  wild  outbreak  of  revolutionary  excite- 
ment, and  preserved  the  peace  of  Europe.  It  should 
be  observed  that  her  estimate  of  character,  so  won- 
derfully accurate,  I,  was,  after  all,  by  her  own  con- 
fession, founded  more  upon  physiognomical  insight, 
than,  as  many  have  afiirmed,  upon  astrological  calcu- 
lation— ^from  the  formation  and  expression  of  a  man's 
head  she  divined  the  influences  under  which  he  was 
bom ;  and  as  her  predictions  of  his  fate  were  founded 
upon  an  estimate  of  his  qualities,  they  might  not  un- 
reasonably be  expected  to  be  occasionally  verified. 

It  was  now  getting  far  into  the  night ;  the  pipes 
had  been  repeatedly  filled  and  emptied,  and  though 
we  were  beyond  measure  delighted  with  our  in- 
terview, a  feeling  of  weariness  began  to  creep  over 
us.  We  had  been  most  graciously  received- my 
friend  had  pleased  her  from  the  first,  and  I  too  had 
found  favour  in  her  sight,  and  discovered  an  in- 
valuable qualification — 

**  In  ahort^there  never  waa  a  better  Uatener.** 

She  gave  us  a  cordial  invitation  to  remain  at  Djouni } 
"For  artists,"  she  said,  "I  like  them,  but  I  hate 
your  people  who  go  about  the  world  setting  others  by 
the  ears.  It  will  take^you  a  fortnight  to  draw  these 
mountains— you  had  better  remain  with  me."    I  had 
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besen  so  fascinated  with  her  oonversation,  notwith- 
standing the  mysticism  with  which  it  was  so  strongly 
tinctured,  that  I  felt  veiy  much  disposed  to  close  with 
this  gracious  offer.  But  my  Yankee  friend  was  one  of 
the  "go-ahead"  school;  he  had  enjoyed  two  nights 
of  it,  and  perhaps  began  to  think  he  had  got  enough; 
in  short,  he  had  "  killed  his  lion,"  and  he  wanted  to 
be  off.  I  was  compelled  to  accompany  him,  and 
accordingly,  with  many  expressions  of  thankfulness 
and  respect,  declining  the  invitation  on  the  plea  of 
the  necessity  of  pushing  forward  in  the  present  troubled 
state  of  the  countiy,  we  retired  to  our  divans,  and  at 
an  early  hour  on^the  following  morning  were  on  our 
way  to  Beyrout. 

I  had  entered  the  walls  of  Djouni  with  a  feeling  of 
lingering  prejudice,  dispelled  by  a  brief  intercourse 
with  its  noble  and  singular  mistress.  During  the 
years  that  followed  I  heard  with  pain  of  her  em- 
barrassment—of  the  debts  that  she  could  not  pay — 
of  cruel  humiliations  to  which  she  was  in  consequence 
subjected,  and  which  goaded  her  proud  spirit  aLnost  to 
insanity ;  then  came  the  intelligence  of  her  death — of 
her  being  alone  in  her  last  moments,  and  in  the  hands  of 
servants,  who,  after  plundering,  abandoned  her.  It  was 
painful,  indeed,  to  figure  that  high-souled  woman,  out- 
living all  her  Olusions  of  expected  power  and  influence, 
conscious  of  the  world's  neglect,  and  wanting  in  her  last 
agony  the  ministrations  which  soothe  the  parting  pas- 
sage, even  of  the  humblest.  On  a  subsequent  journey 
I  passed  in  sight  of  the  mountains  of  Sidon,  and 
looked  up  towards  her  ruined  and  forsaken  establish- 
ment, and  learned  that  the  singular  mare  already 
mentioned,  whose  peculiar  formation  had  nursed  her 
ambitious  expectations  of  riding  to  Jerusalem  in 
triumph  at  the  coming  of  the  Murdah,  was  at  Bey- 
rout for  sale.  On  taking  up,  some  time  afterwards, 
the  volumes  of  her  biographer,  I  recognised  the  truth- 
fulness and  completeness  of  the  portraiture ;  traits  that 
I  had  noticed  were  more  fully  developed,  the  very  style 
of  her  conversation  inimitably  preserved,  and  much 
satisfsotorily  explained  that  I  had  never  been  able  to 
understand.  Thus  her  apparent  want  of  hospitality 
was  traced  to  the  poverty  of  her  household;  her 
debts  to  the  generous  imprudence  of  providing  for 
fugitives  and  outcasts,  and  to  the  usurious  terms 
upon  which  she  was  compelled  to  raise  money  for 
that  purpose.  In  short,  her  entire  character,  with  all 
its  inconsistencies,  stood  out  clearly  revealed  before 
mo — ^her  "amazing  genius  and  her  amazing  igno- 
rance," the  disproportion  between  an  over-fervid 
imagination  and  an  ill-educated  mind,  her  faults  and 
virtues,  the  growth  of  a  noble  soil,  inspiring  feelings 
of  mingled  compassion  and  reverence,  were  imparti- 
ally displayed ;  and  it  may  be  some  atonement  for  the 
unavoidable  scantiness  of  these  recollections,  that 
they  serve  to  point  the  reader's  attention  to  a  work, 
which,  from  the  interest  of  its  subject,  and  the 
delightful  manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  is  likely  to 
prove  one  of  lasting  popularity. 


THE  RETURN. 

BEV.  HESBT  THOXPSOH. 

I  MABXBD  a  haggard  man,  and  stem ; 

Among  the  tombs  he  came. 
Long  vainly  searching  to  diBocm 

A  half  out-trodden  name : 
TempeaU  and  suna  had  scorch'd  their  trace 
On  a  dark,  rugged,  tollwom  &ce. 
That  told  of  wars,  of  paina,  of  years, 
Of  all  earth's  misery,  save  its  tears. 

And  yet  that  man,  so  cold  and  wild. 

Soon  as  that  name  he  found, 
Pour'd  forth,  impassion'd  as  a  child, 

A  silent  flood  that  drown'd 
Vision  and  utterance  for  a  while : 
Then  gleamed  a  faint  and  wintry  smile 
O'er  each  hard  feature— and  his  wo 
Found  in  this  plaint  its  overflow : 

"  I  clear  the  burial  mould  away. 
And  trace,  with  aching  breast. 
Thy  name,  thy  years,  the  solemn  day 

That  gave  thee  to  the  blest 
Three  lines !  and  yet  they  mark  the  spot 
Enough  for  those  who  knew  thee  not : 
While  all  who  knew  from  less  than  these 
Could  waken  eoonUess  memories. 

«<  They  bear  me  up  Time's  refluent  tide. 

To  verdant  isles  of  joy. 
When,  by  the  thoughtful  maiden's  side, 

A  frank  and  happy  boy, 
I  sported  in  the  eves  of  May; 
Or  found  November's  closing  day. 
By  the  dim  firelight,  blest  with  thee. 
As  ne'er  without  theo  May  could  be. 

"  Mom  brings  the  boyish  task — ^we  part — 

I  cherish  through  the  day 
In  treasury  of  the  deepest  heart 

The  playmate  fiir  away: 
More  tedious  wears  the  toilsome  hour 
For  distance  from  thy  joyous  bower : 
'Tis  past !  and  step  as  spirit  free 
Wings  the  glad  idler  back  to  thee. 

"  It  is  the  holy  chime !  our  sports 

To  graver  joys  must  yield ; 
Tow'rd  the  great  Father :«  rustic  courts 

We  pace  the  daisied  field. 
We  pass  the  hallowed  gate — we  tread 
Through  the  mute  mansions  of  the  dead — 
We  enter— No ' — ah  me  !  I  rave  ! 
One  stands  without— and  on  thy  grave ! 

"One  stands  without— it  may  not  be 

This  sinbound  soul  of  mine 
Should  view  that  inmost  sanctuary 

Where  thou  art  now  divine. 
In  earth's  dull  cbamel  left  below. 
Mid  guilt,  mortality,  and  wo, 
I  linger,  blighted,  spumed,  forlom, 
Mark  for  each  shaft  of  hate  and  scorn. 
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"  I  stand  without ;  and  yet  the  hymn 

From  forth  those  ctystal  walls. 
On  my  sool's  ear,  though  soft  and  dim. 

In  sweet  distinctness  falLs ; 
And  midst  it  swells  a  childish  roice, 
That  bade  my  boyhood's  soul  rqoice ; 
It  pleads  for  me  with  silver  tone 
Before  the  eternal  Mercy-throne. 

"I  feel  it — in  dark  hours  forlorn 

Of  anguish  and  despair. 
When  hideous  thought*!,  of  torture  bom. 

Have  striven  with  faith  and  prayer, 
Grace  came  my  prostrate  soul  to  rear. 
Gave  strength  to  war,  gave  love  to  cheer; 
That  grace,  strength,  comfort,  love  divine 
Game  to  no  orison  of  mine. 

"I  had  not  deemed,— e*en  though  the  Book 

Of  heaven  had  silent  been, 
Thy  pure  meek  eamestness  of  look. 

So  stedfiut,  so  serene. 
Bom  of  the  perishable  eye ; 
No— through  that  soft  cerulean  sky. 
This  conscious  heart  had  well  divined 
A  heaven  of  heavens  that  lived  behind. 

"That  lamp,  from  clay  so  exquisite. 

So  delicately  wrought. 
Is  shattered ;— but  the  Uving  light 

Could  ne'er  resolve  to  nought. 
No  I  for  the  fire  celestial  needa 
No  earthbom  aid  that  guards  and  feeds ; 
And,  this  remov'd,  the  enfiwiehis'd  light 
Springs  to  the  fountain  infinite. 

''A  ray  of  kindred  origin, 

Sore  darken'd  and  defil'd 
By  cloud  of  wo,  and  stain  of  sin. 

Looms  through  the  stormrent  wild 
Of  this  lorn  spirit— in  these  tears 
Fast  melt  the  gather*d  clouds  of  years. 
And  faintly  warm,  distinct  though  pale, 
Again  my  being's  sun  I  hail. 

"  Nor  shall  he  set    When  low  in  dost 

This  mortal  frame  shall  be. 
And  mingle,  as  it  shall,  I  trust, 

With  all  earth  claims  of  thee ; 
Then  will  I  hope,  in  Edenland, 
No  more  to  part,  with  thee  to  stand, 
And  through  eternity  prolong 
In  bliss  the  high  thanksgiving  song : 

'*  'Lord,  who  for  me  didst  change  thy  heaven 

For  earth  and  death  of  wo. 
All  glory  to  thy  name  be  given 

For  all  my  griefs  below : 
That  led  my  murmuring  heart  to  Icam 
Earth's  toys  and  pangs  alike  to  spurn. 
To  thy  blest  Cross,  though  late,  to  flee, 
First  cmcified,  now  crowned,  with  thee.' " 


STORY  OF  A  FAMILY.^      ' 

BT  S.  H. 

ATJTHOBESS  O?  "THE  MAIDEN  ATTNT,"  ETC. 

Chaptee  Vni.— The  Aebival. 

"It  is  half-past  six,  my  dear  John,"  said  Miss 
Melissa  Lee,  as  she  entered  the  drawing-room  of 
Evelyn  Manor,  in  the  most  refined  of  dove-coloured 
silks,  and  the  airiest  of  Honiton  lace  coiffures,  expres- 
sive of  a  sublime  renunciation  of  the  claims  of  youth 
at  least  ten  years  before  the  departure  of  its  charms ; 
"  do  you  think  we  need  wait  for  them  any  longer,  as 
they  know  our  dinner-hour  ?  " 

"  Oh,  give  them  a  little  law,  Mell— (how  intensely 
she  hated  that  abbreviation !) — give  them  a  little  law. 
You  see,  when  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Chester ^" 

"  When  yon  wrote  to  Mrs.  Chester  I "  interrupted 
his  sister,  amazedly,  "what  do  you  mean? " 

Uncle  John's  face  fiushed  crimson  as  he  plunged 
into  a  blundering  explanation. 

"  Why,  you  see,  my  dear,  when  I  found  that  Mrs. 
Chester  was  to  come  with  Ida,  and  Percy  had  fixed 
and  settled  it,  yon  see,  sothat  it  couldn't  be  helped — 
though,  as  you  say,  it  is  a  very  foolish  thing,  and  she 
is  only  a  companion — in  which  I  quite  agree  with  you, 
and  only  wish  it  wasn't  so — but  as  it  w  so,  yon  see, 
and  it  can't  be  helped,  why,  the  only  thing  is  just  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  and  be  a  little  civU  for  once  in  a 
way;  and  so,  you  see,  I  thought  it  was  better,  don't 
you  see,  just  to  write  a  few  lines — as  she  is  quite  an 
elderly  person,  and  has  most  probably  been  respectable 
— ^though  I  don't  suppose  she  is  quite  the  thmg  now, 
as  you  say,  and  I  quite  agree  with  you— K)nly,  don't 
you  think  it  might  be  better  ?  " 

"  What  might  be  better?"  asked  the  bewildered 
lady. 

"Why,  just  to  write  her  a  few  lines,  in  a  distant, 
formal  sort  of  way,  to  say  we  should  be  very  happy  to 
see  her,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — quite  distantly, 
you  know— in  the  third  person— I  fiattcr  myself  I  can 
do  a  thing  of  that  kind  pretty  well— I  wrote  as 
formally  as  possible,  in  the  third  person,  and  signed 
myself,  *  Yours  sincerely.' " 

"It  is  a  most  extraordinary  proceeding ! "  said  the 
indignant  Melissa.  "  Surely,  /  was  the  best  judge  of 
the  degree  of  attention  which  this  Mrs.  Chester  is  en- 
titled to  demand.  It  is,  altogether,  the  most  extra- 
ordinaiy  thing.  And  what  can  Ida  possibly  think— 
for  I  own  I  am  not  very  anxious  about  Mrs.  Chester's 
opinion,  but  I  feel  towards  that  dear  child  as  if  she 
were  my  younger  sister— what  can  she  possibly  think 
of  your  writing  in  «jr  i)lace  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  guarded  against  that,'*  cried  Uncle  John, 
triumphantly.  "  I  thought  that  might  seem  a  little 
strange,  so  I  said  that  yon  would  have  written,  only 
yon  were  prevented  by  some  of  your  infirmities." 

"  You  said ^1 "  cried  his  sister,  almost  speechless. 

John  saw  the  symptoms,  and  muttering  some  unin- 

XI  (1)  Contintiad  from  p.  187. 
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tdligible  speech  about  an  invinble  dog,  darted  out 
upon  the  Jawn.  Just  so  far  had  he  attained  in  hia 
domestic  policy.  He  knew  when  he  had  raised  a 
storm,  though  he  did  not  know  how  to  aroid  raising 
it,  and  he  generally  took  flight,  as  now,  from  the 
effects  of  hu  own  rashness.  Melissa  was  left  in  an 
agony  of  impotent  wrath,  which  only  very  gradually 
subsided  as  it  occurred  to  her  that  it  might  be  well  to 
reassume  the  attitude  in  which  she  intended  herself  to 
be  found,  and  from  which  in  her  first  indignant 
surprise  ilie  had  started— a  volume  of  Dante  hanging 
from  her  hand,  and,  on  the  table  before  her,  a  vase  of 
yellow  and  white  roses,  and  a  sketch  in  water-colours. 
She  was  never  discovered  at  work,  because  she  con- 
sidered that  decidedly  old-maidish.  This  may  be 
called  caricature,  yet  how  often  is  an  artificial  care- 
lessness to  be  detected  in  the  arrangement  of  a  room, 
or  the  introduction  of  a  topic  of  conversation  f — and 
surely  there  are  some  who,  as  they  came  up  the 
garden-sweep  for  the  morning  visit  of  duty,  have  seen 
the  hurried  movement  within,  which  announced  that  a 
book  was  to  be  rushed  for,  and  a  studious  posture 
assumed,  in  order  to  impress  the  new-comer ! 

While  this  little  scene  was  taking  placej  thecairiage 
which  contained  Ida  and  Mrs.  Chester  was  rapidly 
approaching  the  park  gate.  Ida^  with  all  the  buoyancy 
of  her  age,  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  bitter 
grief  of  parting  to  enjoy,  though  not  with  that  gleeful 
and  doudless  eiyoyment  which  had  once  been  hers,  all 
the  novelty  and  interest  around  her.  The  ready  sigh, 
the  tremulous  lip,  the  half-finished  sentence,  told  most 
expressively  how  intimately  the  idea  of  her  father  was 
oonnected  with  everything  that  she  saw,  thought,  or 
felt-- how  painfully  she  needed  him  to  turn  to  with 
each  eager  question  or  innocent  exclamatioUi  It  is 
when  ve  are  happy  that  we  most  earnestly  long  for 
the  companionship  of  those  we  love ;  or  when  /%r  are 
sorrowful  Nevertheless,  she  stretched  her  graceful 
head  from  the  carriage  window,  striving  to  recognise 
every  tree,  hedgCi  and  stone ;  giving  herself  up  to  that 
strange,  sweet,  dreamy  fediing  which  a  visit  to  the 
place  of  our  early  childhood,  from  which  we  have  long 
been  separated,  never  fails  to  produce.  The  relics  of 
that  bright  spring-time,  the  story-book,  the  dried 
flo¥rer^  the  treasured  letter — these  are  mebmcholy 
things :  they  are,  as  it  were,  portions  of  an  inner  life 
which  is  gone  for  ever ;  they  are  so  definite,  yet  so  in- 
comprehensible— so  familiar,  yet  so  strange — ^that  we 
instinctively  shrink  from  them  as  we  would  shrink  from 
the  presence  of  a  ghost.  But  it  is  not  quite  so  with 
the  scenes  where  these  things  were  sought  and  valued — 
with  the  place  where  the  child  pkyed,  which,  after 
long  years,  the  man  for  the  first  time  revisits.  Here 
are  no  f ragmentaiy  recollections,  no  sharp  and  bitter 
oontrasts ;  but  rather  an  entire  softened  picture,  like 
one  of  those  dissolving  views  in  which  the  great  cities 
of  the  primeval  world  are  presented  to  our  eyes  in  a 
visionary  splendour,  which  melts,  we  know  not  how, 
into  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  to-day.  The  former 
memorials  are  but  the  fragments  of  a  skeleton — ^they 
are  real,  they  have  lived ;  but  their  present  deadness  is 


as  real  as  the  life  that  onoe  ^**'>«**^  them,  and  ima- 
gination sickens  as  she  gathen  th0Di«  and  has  no 
power  to  reconstruct  the  whole :  the  latter  are  as  the 
garments  which  the  livmg  man  once  wine,  and  when 
we  look  upon  them,  a  burst  of  tears  proves  better 
than  argument  the  suggestiveness  of  their  present 
vacancy.  We  stand  still  and  gaze  upon  our  mm 
childhood  as  a  pleasant  spectacle :  we  see  the  little 
figure  moving  about,  laughing,  dancings  weeping, 
quarrelling,  repenting;  praying,  sleeping,  and  we 
smile,  sympathiie,  wonder,  and  love,  and  are  qaiie 
startled  to  remember  after  all  that  we  have  been 
looking  at  ourselvea.  Is  there  one  among  the  chfldren 
of  men  who,  if  realfyhe  oonld  be  a  child  again,  would 
refnse  to  become  one?  Is  there  one  who  would 
cotuettt,  if,  on  leaving  the  sweet  valley,  he  must  dlimb 
the  hill  by  the  selfsame  path  idiich  he  has  already 
toilsomely  ascended  ? 

"Oh!  dearMaddine,maywegetoatr'  criedlda, 
as  the  carriage  stopped  before  the  gate,  "  I  should  so 
much  like  to  walk,  I  shall  see  it  so  much  better. 
Oh,  there  is  the  very  terrace  where  I  played  with 
Frederick ;  and  there  is  the  bank  where  I  found  anch 
a  number  of  daisies ;  and  there  is  the  step  where  poor 
uncle  John  fell  down,  when  he  was  trying  to  show  us 
how  to  waits ; — ^in  one  minute  we  shaU  see  the  house ; 
— ^there — ^is  it  not  beautiful  P" 

Mrs.  Chester  indulged  het  favourite,  and  they 
entered  the  garden  arm-in-ana.  Yidcan  dismounted 
from  the  coach-box  and  followed  them ;  for  Yickars, 
be  it  understood,  had  found  it  quite  impossible  to 
aUow  her  dear  young  mistress  to  depart  without  her, 
and,  with  a  vast  deid  of  preambling  and  apologizing; 
and  an  immense  amount  of  humble  self-celebration, 
had  volunteered  to  act  as  lady's  maid.  Ida,  whose 
loving  heart  was  already  more  than  sufficiently  wrung, 
was  only  too  glad  to  strike  one  name  off  the  list  of 
those  to  whom  she  was  compelled  to  say  good-bye. 
The  last  three  days  of  her  sojourn  at  Crqye  had  been 
literally  passed  in  weeping;  for  there  was  scarcely  a 
poor  person  In  the  village  who  had  not  come  up  to 
the  great  house  for  one  last  look  of  a  face  which  had 
been  the  very  sunshine  of  the  country,  and  every  sim- 
ple "  God  bless  you"  had  drawn  tears  from  those 
gentle  eyes.  Then  there  were  the  children  who  had 
grown  up  with  ^her,  and  the  children  she  had  taught 
and  tended  since  she  grew  up ;  little  rosy  babies  who 
put  up  their  fearless  lips  to  kiss  her,  and  grave,  down- 
cast girls  who  dropped  profound  courtesies  and  blushed 
crimson  when  she  shook  handa  with  them ;  a  thousand 
ties,  which  had  been  years  in  forming,  were  to  be 
snapped  in  a  few  hours.  To  each,  in  turn,  she  said, 
"  I  shall  come  back — be  sure,  I  shall  come  back ;" 
but  the  very  words,  "come  back,*'  have  a  sorrowful 
sound,  for  they  are  but  a  disguised  farewell.  So, 
when  good  Mrs.  Yickars  made  her  somewhat  pompous 
offer,  Ida  responded  to  it  with  a  delight  at  which  she 
was  afterwards  surprised,  herself.  But  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  a  sensitive  person  to  be  thought 
cold  at  one  ibne,  at  another  too  warm  to  be  sincere, 
by  those  who  cannot  follow  the  changes  of  a  tempera* 
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me&t  unlike  their  own.  There  are  moodB  in  which 
the  slighteBt  expression  of  feeling  becomes  an  impos- 
sibilitj ;  when  it  seems  as  though  ereiy  pulse  of  the 
heart  beat  beneath  a  mountain's  pressure :  there  are 
other  moods  in  which  we  oould  kiss  the  very  grass 
under  our  feet. 

"Look,  Madeline  1"  exclaimed  Ida,  "that  is  the 
chapel  window— there  I  first  went  to  church.  Oh! 
how  well  I  remember  when  papa——"  She  stopped, 
her  (syes  overflowing  with  tears,  which  she  brushed 
hurriedlj  awaj,  that  she  might  look  steadilj  at  those 
deeply-stained  compartments,  all  gk)wing  in  the  sunset 
which  poured  (through  the  western  window  and 
struck  upon  them  from  within,  causing  them  to  look 
as  though  the  figures  of  saint  and  angel  were  chiselled 
from  a  rainbow,  and  framed  in  dark  clouds. 

"Maj  we  go  inP"  pursued  Ida  after  a  pause, 
dropping  her  voice  almost  to  a  whisper.  They  en- 
tered. The  fourteen  years  which  had  passed  in  un- 
broken neglect  since  Ida  visited  those  walls  before, 
had  done  their  work  of  decay  unsparingly ;  the  glass 
of  the  western  window  was  broken,  and  the  white 
stone,  thus  left  undefended  from  the  weather,  showed 
many  a  green  stain  and  many  a  blunted  edge.  Through 
the  aperture,  which  now  admitted  the  broad  r«d 
streamer  of  light  which  the  sun  flung  from  him  as  he 
sank,  a  passion-flower  had  grown,  and  hanging  down- 
wards, had  cast  a  rich  festoon  of  its  mystic  blossoms 
around  the  canopy  of  the  font,  which  stood  against 
the  western  wall.  "  Papa  planted  that,"  said  Ida,  as 
with  timid  and  reverent  touch  she  lifted  one  of  the 
flowers  which  rested  exactly  upon  the  sacred  mono- 
gnun  carved  in  the  moulding  of  the  edge ;  and,  stoop- 
ing down,  she  kissed,  not  the  letters,  but  the  leaves 
which  had  concealed  them.  Then  advancing  along 
the  uneven  pavement  towards  the  eastern  end,  she 
kneeled  down  for  a  moment,  her  friend  kneeling  be- 
side her,  and,  though  neither  spoke,  each  joined  the 
other  in  a  prayer  for  the  absent.  Travelling  in  the 
far  east  at  that  hour,  there  was  the  echo  of  a  soft 
bell  murmuring  in  Percy's  ear,  and  a  refreshment 
upon  his  heart  like  the  fall  of  dew  upon  a  thirsty 
soil.  Never  let  feeble  woman  mourn  for  her  im- 
potence, so  long  as  she  can  pray  for  those  she  loves ! 
Who  can  tell  how  quickly  and  how  effectually  the 
ministering  spirits  carry  upward  the  fragrance  of  that 
prayer  P  Only  let  her  keep  her  heart  pure  and  her 
life  holy,  for  it  is  the  prayer  of  the  tighteoui  which 
availeth,  and  she  may  well  believe  that  every  permitted 
sin  of  hers  may  lose  a  blessing  for  the  friend  in  whose 
behalf  it  were  such  joy  to  die. 

They  issued  from  the  door  of  the  chapel,  and  walked 
slowly  towards  the  terrace.  Mrs.  Chester  broke  the 
natural  silence  sooner  than  she  was  disposed  to  do, 
from  a  fear  lest  Ida's  overstrained  spirits  should  ren- 
der her  unequal  to  the  excitement  of  meeting  her 
relations,  on  whom  she  was  most  anxious  that  the 
first  impression  should  be  favourable.  "  Do  you  re- 
member your  aunt  and  uncle  ?"  inquired  she. 

"Oh,  uncle  John,  perfectly,"  replied  Ida;  "he  had 
a  round  rosy  face,  and  the  Idndest  blue  eyes  I  ever 


saw.  I  don't  recollect  aunt  Melissa  quite  so  well ; 
but  I  recollect  dear  aunt  Ellenor,  and  poor  Frederick 
who  took  such  care  of  me,  and  naughty  little  Godfrey 
who  fought  for  me.  It  is  very  strange  that  I  was  so 
fond  of  Godfrey,  for  he  frightened  me  out  of  my  wits, 
and  he  certainly  was  a  very  naughty  boy." 

"  I  wonder  you  remember  sny  of  them,"  observed 
Madeline,  "  you  were  a  mere  baby  at  the  time." 

"  Ah,  but  it  was  the  grand  event  of  my  babyhood 
— the  epoch  from  which  I  dated  every  thing.  Besides, 
I  was  never  suffered  to  forget ;  we  were  constantly 
talking  of  it,  and  papa  used  to  tell  me  so  much  about 
aunt  Ellenor,  who  would  have  come  to  see  us,  only  she 
never  left  her  sons ;  and,  for  some  reason  which  I 
don't  know,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  come.  She 
foUowed  them  about,  and  lived  near  them,  first  when 
they  were  at  school,  and  afterwards  at  college,  till 
poor  Frederick  was  obliged  to  come  home.  Oh, 
Madeline ! " — ^Ida  stopped  suddenly,  and  gazed  with  an 
intense,  fervent  expression,  peculiar  to  her  in  momcnt-s 
of  strong  excitement,  upon  the  distant  view;  the 
slopes  of  the  park  were  mellowing  into  the  shadowy 
hues  of  twilight,  while  the  stripe  of  sea  visible 
against  the  horizon  between  them  had  caught  a  fall 
of  light  behind  a  thin  nun-doud,  and  was  glistening 
like  molten  silver.  Mrs.  Chester  waited  for  her  to 
speak,  and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  she  added,  shud- 
dering, "How  very  dreadful  it  must  be  that  a  person 
you  love  should  be  blind !    Poor  aunt  Ellenor ! ' ' 

"  And  poor  Frederick! "  said  Madeline. 

"Ah!"  cried  Ida;  "it  must  be  much  easier  for 
him  to  bear  than  for  her.  He  may  be  able  to  grow 
used  to  it,  but  to  her  it  must  always  be  new.  And 
then,  somehow,  it  seems  a  simpler  duty,  I  think,  to 
submit  to  a  trial  for  one's  self,  than  to  submit  to  it 
for  anybody  whom  one  loves.  In  the  first  case,  it  is 
so  manifest  that  there  can  be  no  question  about  it ; 
while  in  the  other  it  must  be  quite  different,  and,  I 
think,  much  harder." 

"  Ha,  yon  little  loiterer !  is  that  you  P  "  exclaimed 
the  cheerful  voice  of  uncle  John,  as  he  caught  sight 
of  his  visitors,  and  hurried  eagerly  forward  to  meet 
and  welcome  them.  Ida  sprang  to  his  arms,  and, 
after  kissing  her  warmly,  he  put  her  back  from  him, 
and  deliberately  untied  and  took  off  her  bonnet,  that 
he  might  see  her  thoroughly.  "  I  declare ! "  said  he, 
joyously  rubbing  his  hands  together,  as  with  many 
blushes  she  endured  this  unceremonious  inspection, 
"  I  declare,  I  think  I  should  have  known  you !  Why, 
it  is  the  very  same  face,  only  a  size  or  two  krger — 
and  not  much,  either.  I  protest,  Ida,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  height  and  the  dress,  you  would  look  like  a 
little  child  still!" 

Ida  hiughed.  "I  should  have  known  you  any- 
where, undo  John,"  observed  she. 

"No!  would  you,  though?"  cried  he,  with  a 
burst  of  ecstatic  laughter,  "you  don't  say  so!  And 
it's  fourteen  years  ago,  too !  Well,  I  call  that  a  com- 
pliment. But  come  along  with  me,  my  love,  and 
make  haste,  for  your  aunt  Melissa  is  waiting  din- 
ner ;  and,  between  ourselves,  that  is  a  particularly 
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unpleasant  thing,  tboogli  it  often  happens,  which,  I 
suppose,  is  my  fault.  Come  along.  Only  to  think 
of  your  knowing  me !  By  the  bye^  you  hare  not  in- 
troduced me  to  Mrs.  Chester." 

Ida  drew  her  friend  forward,  and  bashfully  per- 
formed the  introduction ;  but  Mrs.  Chester's  sl^ht 
yet  stately  inclination  was  lost  upon  unde  John«  who, 
as  soon  as  he  had  got  over  the  necessary  civility,  was 
impatient  to  huny  his  niece  into  the  house,  talking 
the  whole  way. 

"  I  can't  be  so  much  stouter  as  Melissa  says  I  am ; 
that's  quite  impossible,  you  know,  or  you  never 
would  have  known  me.  And  what  sort  of  a  journey 
did  you  have  ?  And  how  do  you  think  the  old  pUioe 
is  looking  ?  You  would  have  known  that,  of  course. 
Houses  don't  get  wrinkled  and  grey-headed,  you 
know,"  (chuckling  at  his  own  wit).  "And  are  you 
not  very  tired,  my  dear,  and  very  hungry?  We 
shall  have  dinner  in  five  minutes,  and  you  shall  go  to 
bed  as  early  as  you  like.  She  said  I  was  growing  so 
florid  I  wasn't  like  the  same  man ;  but  I  think  thifs  is 
an  unmistakeable  proof  that  I  must,  at  any  rate,  be 
Hie  the  same  man,  or  else  you  would  never  have 
known  me,  you  know." 

"Oh,"  said  Ida,  "you  are  just  like  the  unde 
John  I  remember  who  was  so  kind  to  me,  only  you 
are  a  little  stouter,  and  have  rather  more  colour." 

"  I  have,  have  I ! "  replied  he,  in  a  manifestly  dis- 
mayed tone.  "  A  liUle  stouter,  eh  P  Only  a  little ! 
Ah,  weU,  never  mind,  if  there's  any  foundation  for  it 
at  aU,  it's  no  good!" 

Muttering  the  last  few  words,  which  were  wholly 
unintelligible  to  Ida»  as  a  depressed  soliloquy,  he  led 
her  up  the  terrace  steps,  and  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  Melissa,  who  had  entirely  given  her  visitors 
up,  and  was  expecting  the  summons  to  dinner,  was 
really  surprised  in  her  attitude,  which  she  had  idmost 
unconsciously  retained.  She  rose  with  a  genuine 
start,  and,  coming  forward,  saluted  her  niece  with  a 
cordiality  which  was  not  warm,  because  it  could  not 
be,  but  which  undoubtedly  did  its  best  to  become  so. 

"  Ah,  you  might  have  waited  for  your  dinner  till 
midnight,  if  it  had  not  been  for  me! "  cried  uncle 
John.  "  I  found  these  two  fair  ladies  wandering  on 
foot  about  the  grounds,  like  two  distressed  princesses 
in  a  fairy  tale.  There  they  were,  looking  here  and 
looking  there,  enjoying  themselves  as  nicely  as  pos- 
sible, and  never  thinking  about  us.  Pretty  behaviour 
to  begin  with ! "   shaking  his  finger  at  Ida. 

"  Pretty  behaviour,  indeed ! "  reiterated  Melissa, 
with  a  kind  of  sour  playfulness,  and  an  acrid  glance 
at  Mrs.  Chester,  which  seemed  to  express  boundless 
amazement  that  the  governess  could  have  allowed 
such  a  proceeding.  "  My  dear  Ida,  how  could  you 
do  so,  when  you  must  have  known  how  impatient  I 
was  to  see  you  P  The  dinner,  of  course,  is  not  of  the 
slightest  consequence,  but  I  do  not  like  to  think  that 
you  were  not  anxious  to  see  me  ! "  She  squeezed 
Ida's  hand  as  she  spoke,  and  uncle  John,  who  tho- 
roughly comprehended  the  expression  of  her  face, 
winked  outrageously,  and  without  the  smallest  attempt 


at  concealment,  and  then  assured  her  that  the  ladies 
had  lost  their  way  when  he  encountered  them,  and 
that  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  delay,  drowning  Ida's 
gentle  assurances  [to  the  contrary  in  a  burst  of  tri- 
umphant laughter.  "  And  now,  my  sweet  giri,"  said 
Melissa,  with  a  stem  struggle  sdPter  gentleness,  "  will 
you  make  as  rapid  a  toilette  as  you  can?  C^e  shall 
show  you  to  your  room.  But  stop— one  word." 
She  drew  her  aside,  and  asked  in  a  whisper,  and  with 
a  very  expressive  elevation  of  the  eyebrows,  "  Will  it 
not  be  better  for  your  governess  to  dine  at  table  with 
us  this  first  day,  as  your  journey  must  have  thrown 
you  a  little  out  of  your  usual  hours  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Chester  P  "  inquired  Ida,  in  a  puzzled  tone. 
Then,  instantly  remembering  Madeline's  stipiqlation, 
that  she  was  not  to  be  compelled  to  enter  into  soeiety, 
and  quite  overlooking  the  improbability  of  her  having 
held  any  communication  with  Miss  Lee  on  the  sub- 
ject, she  added,  hastily,  "  Oh,  do  you  really  think  she 
will  refuse?  I  will  ask  her  directly.  Bear  Madeline, 
you  don't  mean  to  shut  yourself  up,  do  you»  except 
when  visitors  come  P  You  are  going  to  dine  with  us, 
are  you  not  P  " 

"  To-day  you  will  give  us  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany, I  hope  P  "  said  Melissa,  approaching  with  that 
galling  gradousness  which  some  persons  assume  when 
they  intend  to  mark  at  once  their  own  kindness  and 
the  inferiority  of  the  individual  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressing ;  "  to-morrow,  if  you  please,  we  can  resume 
our  usual  habits." 

Mrs.  Chester  bowed  as  though  she  were  replying 
to  a  courtesy.  "  I  have  promised  Mr.  Lee,"  said  she, 
very  quietly,  "to  remain  with  his  daughter  so  long«s 
the  {party  only  consists  of  her  family  drdc ;  if  you 
should  have  other  visitors,  I  shall  beg  you  to  have  the 
goodness  to  excuse  me,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into 
general  society." 

Melissa  was  silent,  and  felt  herself  baffled  for  the 
moment,  though  she  inwardly  resolved  to  return  to 
the  attack  at  some  future  period.  "I  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing,"  said  she,  mentally,  "as  a  governess 
not  dining  at  luncheon !  " 

So  this  was  her  first  grievance ;  and  many  are  the 
domestic  wars  which  have  sprung  from  smaller  causes 
than  this.  If  the  grievances  of  most  people  oonld  be 
properly  dissected  and  examined,  I  verily  believe  that 
the  majority  of  them  would  be  found  to  owe  thdr 
offensiveness  simply  to  their  novelty.  Human  nature 
can  bear  a  great  deal,  but  it  carmot  bear  to  see  a 
shawl  fastened  beliind  instead  of  in  front! 

In  the  evening,  Melissa  devoted  herself  to  a  sort  of 
catechism  of  Ida,  with  the  object  of  disooveribag,  as 
far  as  she  could,  what  were  the  principal  defects  in 
Percy's  eccentric  system  of  education.  Having  as- 
certained that  she  drew  and  played,  the  next  question 
was,  "What  sort  of  a  French  master  could  be  pro- 
cured in  that  out-of-the-way  place  P  " 

"  I  had  no  French  master,"  said  Ida,  ''papa  and 
Madeline  taught  me." 

"  No  Erendi  master ! "  cried  her  aunt ;  "  dear  me ! 
But  how  did  you  acquire  the  accent  P  " 
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**!  am  afraid  I  luve  not  acquired  it  at  all,"  re- 
turned Ida,  smiling.  "  I  cannot  speak  any  language 
easily  except  Englisli,  because  I  learned  all  the 
languages  I  know  in  order  to  read,  not  in  order  to 
speak.  Papa  said  I  should  leam  to  speak  very  quickly 
if  I  went  to  the  country,  and  that  I  should  not  re- 
quire it  till  then." 

Melissa,  who  thought  accent  vastly  more  impor- 
tant than  literature,  exercised  great  self-command, 
and  changed  the  subject.  "I  suppose  you  read  a 
great  ded,  when  you  are  at  home  ?  "  said  she ;  "you 
must  have  had  so  mnch  time.  I  quite  envy  you  the 
repose  of  your  life— the  perfect  leisure.  How  often 
have  I  sighed  for  the  power  to  spend  weeks  and 
months  in  uninterrupted  study !  " 

"  Have  you  indeed  ? "  asked  Ida,  looking  at  her 
with  a  kind  of  awe.  "  Oh,  I  should  get  so  tired  of  it!" 
Melissa  looked  a  little  disconcerted,  and  her  niece 
proceeded :  "  But  what  is  it  that  has  prevented  you 
from  doing  so,  aunt  Melissa  P  " 

"The  claims  of  the  world,  my  love,  and  a  thousand 
occupations  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  exphun 
now.  I  have  been  sadly  shut  out  from  all  my  favour- 
ite pursuits  and  tastes,  but  I  have  always  been 
literary  at  heart.  Now  1  hope  I  may  be  able  to 
allow  myself  a  little  indulgence ;  we  will  read  and 
draw  together.  I  suppose  your  father  was  veiy  par- 
ticular as  to  what  you  read,  was  he  not  ?  You  were 
never  allowed  to  read  any  novels,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  0  dear,  yes ! "  cried  Ida,  "  a  great  many !  I  am 
to  fond  of  them ! " 

"  Indeed !  "  (with  a  sorely  puzzled  expression), 
"  and,  pray,  what  hare  you  read  ?  " 

"  Undine,  and  Minstrel  Love,  and  Thiodolf,  and 
Ivo,  and  Verena,  and  The  Old  Man's  Home,  and 
Amy  Herbert " 

"But,  my  dear  child,"  interrupted  Melissa,  "those 
are  not  novels." 

"  Are  they  not  ?  "  asked  Ida ;  "  I  thought  novels 
were  stories.  Well,  then,  there  were  the  Waverly 
novels,  which  papa  used  to  read  to  me.  I  did  not 
read  those  to  myself.  And  Miss  Austen's  novels. 
Oh,  aunt  Melissa !  how  pleasant  it  is  to  think  about 
those  things,  after  one  has  read  them !  I  can  think 
of  them  all  in  this  dear  old  place ;  Sir  Walter  Scott 
for  the  avenue  and  the  moat,  and  Miss  Austen  for 
the  parlours  and  bedrooms,  and  La  Motte  Eouqu6  for 
the  chapel.  I  think  if  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  been  a 
paintiT,  he  would  have  been  just  like  Cattermole ; 
and  Miss  Austen  like  one  of  the  Dutch  painters,  only 
with  refinement;  and  Fouqu6— oh!  I  don't  know 
what  likeness  to  find  for  him ! — ^he  is  more  like  a 
musician  than  a  painter.  It  is  very  strange  that 
there  should  be  no  painter  at  once  spiritual  and  ro- 
mantic, like  him.  I  wonder  why  it  should  be  im- 
possible for  painting  to  express  two  lines  of  thought 
at  once.    What  is  the  reason  of  it,  aunt  Melissa  ?  " 

This  speech  was  rather  puzzling  to  Miss  Lee,  and 
as  she  did  not  exactly  know  how  to  answer  it,  she 
contented  herself  with  remarking  that,  ske  did  not 
perceive  anything  Dutch  about  the  parlours  and  bed- 


rooms of  Evelyn "  Manor ;  an  observation  which 
caused  at  least  as  much  bewilderment  in  Ida's  mind 
as  Ida  had  caused  in  hers.  Presently,  the  elder  lady 
returned  to  her  catechism.  "You  had  not  much 
society  at  Croye,  I  suppose  ?  Were  you  not  rather 
dull  sometimes  ?  " 

Ida's  eyes  glistened  as  she  remembered,  on  the 
contrary,  how  perfectly  happy  she  had  been.  "We 
had  a  great  deal  of  society,"  answered  she,  gently, 
"  we  knew  everybody  in  the  village." 

"  But,  surely,"  said  the  exclusive  Miss  Melissa,  in 
considerable  surprise,  "  there  were  not  more  than  two 
or  three  visitable  people  ?" 

"  Two  or  three !  "  reiterated  Ida.  "  There  was  the 
clergyman,  and  Madeline,  and  the  old  sexton,'  and, 
let  me  see,  how  many — three,  four,  five  shopkeepers, 
and  all  the  poor  people." 

Melissa  stared,  and  Mrs.  Chester  laughed  outright. 
"My  dear  Ida,"  said  she,  "you  have  not  exactly 
understood  your  aunt.  You  have  lived  so  out  of  the 
world  that  you  don't  know  that  when  one  speaks  of 
society  one  does  not  mean  interchange  of  kindnesses." 

"  No,  exactly,"  interposed  Melissa,  perfectly  un- 
conscious of  the  slight  tone  of  sarcasm ;  "  one  means 
friends  and  acquaintance— people  to  visit." 

"  But  we  did  visit  them  all,"  persisted  Ida ;  "  and 
all  of  them — that  is,  as  many  as  liked,  and  had  be- 
haved well — used  to  come  to  the  house  on  feast  days ; 
and  some  of  them  were  quite  friends,  and  all  were 
acquaintance." 

"But  not  on  an  equality,  my  dear;  that  is  non- 
sense, you  know,"  said  Mdissa,  quite  crossly,  op- 
pressed by  the  difficulty  of  combining  a  proper  degree 
of  refinement  with  a  proper  degree  of  charity,  a 
problem  which  has  puzzled  wiser  brains  than  hers. 

"  Oh,  no,  not  on  an  equality,"  returned  Ida,  some- 
what thoughtfully ;  "  very  few  of  them  could  be  on 
an  equality  with  papa." 

Mrs.  Chester  understood  perfectly  well  the  grounds 
upon  which  Ida  was  judging,  and,  afraid  lest  the  next 
moment  she  should  announce  that  the  old  sexton  was 
for  superior  to  herself,  and  so  complete  the  hopeless- 
ness of  her  aunt's  bewilderment,  interposed  with  a 
remark  upon  the  natural  beauties  of  Croye. 

"  Oh,  yes !  '*  observed  Melissa,  with  a  faint  drawl 
of  sentiment ;  "  among  those  scenes,  such  a  homo 
circle  as  Ida's  must  have  left  nothing  to  be  wished. 
But  you  must  have  missed  that  dear,  respectable  Mr. 
Beckct  terribly.  With  all  his  eccentricities,  he  was 
so  thoroughly  amiable,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to 
grow  very  fond  of  him ;  and  when  the  heart  is  good, 
it  is  so  easy  to  excuse  a  few  errors  of  the  heaud." 

Mrs. Chester  smiled  an  artificial  smile;  and  as  for 
Ida»  from  the  moment  in  which  Mr.Bccket's  name 
was  mentioned,  she  had  been  so  busy  in  restraining 
her  inclination  to  weep,  that  the  meaning  of  the  last 
part  of  the  sentence  was  quite  lost  upon  her.  This 
was  particularly  fortunate ;  for  if  she  had  understood 
it,  it  is  probable  that  the  burst  of  her  indignation 
might  have  frightened  aunt  Melissa. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  dock  struck  ten;  and  the 
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party  fiepftrated  for  tlie  nigbt.  Melissa  detained  Mrs, 
Chester  as  she  was  about  to  follow  her  pnpil  from  the 
room,  and  inquired,  with  a  mysterious  air,  "  how  far 
Miss  Lee  was  aware  of  the-  position  in  which  Mr. 
Clayton  Lee's  will  had  left  her  P" 

"  She  is  perfectly  ignorant  on  the  subject,"  was  the 
reply.  "  Her  father  thought  that  it  would  expose 
her  to  Tcry  painful  embarrassment  to  know  the  riew 
with  which  the  family  was  to  assemble  on  her 
eighteenth  birthday:  and  as  her  choice  must,  after 
all,  be  determined  by  her  own  feelings,  it  would,  more- 
over, be  perfectly  unnecessary.** 

"  But  does  she  not  know,  then,*'  asked  Melissa, 
*'  to  what  she  exposes  herself  if  she  should,  by  chance, 
reject*  both  her  cousins  P" 

"It  would  make  no  difference  if  she  did,*'  answered 
Mrs.  Chester,  coldly,  "  except  that  she  would  probably 
feel  yery  uncomfortable  in  their  society." 

"  Of  course  it  would  make  no  difference,"  echoed 
Melissa,  in  a  dissatisfied  tone.  And  the  two  ladies 
exchanged  a  somewhat  distant  "  good-night." 

Madeline  moved  slowly  up  stairs,  her  hand  to  her 
forehead,  and  an  expression  of  scorn  and  bitterness 
upon  her  fine  features.  What  had  she  not  endured 
that  evening !  and  with  what  was  she 'contrasting  it ! 
Tet  the  scorn  was  almost  more  towards  herself  than 
towards  her  hostess ;  and  she  felt  inexpressibly  humi- 
liated in  her  own  eyes,  that  her  position  during  that 
evening  should  have  appeared  to  her  humiliating. 
*'  No  more  freedom !"  said  she  to  herself— "no  more 
beauty !  I  am  m  trammels  again ;  and  these  years  of 
peace  and  purity  have  done  nothing  for  me ;  but  the 
body  is  still  stronger  than  the  spirit,  and  the  will  is 
but  like  a  caged  tiger,  and  ready  to  assert  it^s  unchanged 
nature  the  instant  the  bars  are  broken.  What  a  life ! 
And  now  for  the  daily  encounter  with  weakness,  petti- 
ness, earthliness,  and  the  daily  deterioration.  Is  it  then 
only  the  cloister  and  the  vow  which  can  keep  the 
hesfft  really  pure  ?  What  shall  I  say  to  my  Ida,  and 
what  will  she  say  to  me  P  How  repulsive,  how  incon- 
ceivable must  all  this  be  to  her!  And  how  will  it 
work  upon  her  P  and  how  shall  I  meet  her  innocent 
comments  P  I  suppose  I  must  be  charitable — ^that  is, 
hypocritical;  for  it  is  nothing  else  in  such  a  case. 
tot  the  first  time  I  really  dread  to  sec  her !" 

She  entered  the  room  to  receive  her  usual  parting 
einbracc,  and  Ida  turned  towards  her  that  bright, 
serene  face,  and  greeted  her  eagerly.  "  Oh,  Madeline !" 
said  she,  "  what  self-command  my  aunt  Melissa  has ! " 

Madeline  opened  her  dark  eyes  to  their  widest  extent. 
'  "  How  calmly,"  pursued  Ida,  "  she  spoke  of  papa, 
and  of— of — ^Mr.Becket;  and  I  am  so  weak,  I  can 
scarcely  name  either  of  them  without  ciying.  Oh ! 
how  I  hope  I  shall  gain  strength  as  I  grow  older !" 

Madeline  folded  her  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  her 
tenderly.  "  God  bless  you,  my  darling  child ! "  said 
she,  and  went  to  her  own  room,  weeping. 

Let  any  one  compare  his  present  impression  of  a 
book  or  a  person  which  he  has  known  all  his  life  with 
the  impression  which  he  had  of  the  same  book  or 
person  in  his  childhood.   What  is  the  great  difference  P 


It  is  the  quantity  of  evil  which  he  now  sees,  and  which 
he  then  did  not  suspect; — it  is  the  thorn  ever  spring- 
ing up,  and  no  angel's  touch  to  turn  it  to  a  flower.  For 
the  charity  of  innocence  is  perfect;  it  beholds  the 
shadow,  but  thinks  only  of  the  light  which  casts  it. 

Yet  it  was  curious  to  see  how  an  unconscious  re- 
serve grew  up  in  Ida  towards  her  aunt ;  after  that 
first  evening  she  never  prattled  before  her  in  the  same 
unrestrained  manner ;  instinct  was  to  her  as  perfect 
a  guide  as  the  tact  which  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
long  acquaintance  with  the  world  must  teach.  Depend 
upon  it,  that  the  finer  feelings  have  a  natural  armour, 
which  grows  upon  them  as  dosely  aa  the  epidermis 
which  covers  the  delicately-tinted  shell,  and  which  is, 
like  that,  the  result  of  an  encounter  with  rough  and 
injurious  elements.  It  is  grievous,  doubtless,  that 
this  should  be  necessary ;  yet  surely  it  is  better  that 
those  rainbow  colours  should  be  hidden,  than  that  they 
should  be  tarnished.  The  "  perfect  simplidty,"  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  which  is  for  ever  running  its  head 
agamst  the  walls  of  this  wicked  world,  and  then 
craving  pity  for  its  wounds,  is  either  half-conscious, 
and  then,  of  course,  not  perf'ect  simplicity,  or  else 
wanting  in  delicacy  of  organization.  The  bee  avoids 
the  odour  which  is  too  gross  for  her ;  she  does  not  fly 
into  the  midst  of  it,  and  then  swoon  away.  And  the 
woman  who  has  once  been  ridiculed  for  an  unguarded 
expression  of  feeling  has  only  herself  to  thank  if  she 
a  second  time  encounters  the  same  mockery.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  she  mtt$i  en- 
counter it,  either  because  duty  commands  her,  or 
because  the  motive  urging  to  it  is  more  powerful  than 
that  which  deters  from  it.  But  these  are  beside  the 
question.  It  is  true  also  that  impulse  is  sometimes 
stronger  and  quicker  than  the  most  sensitive  instinct, 
and  the  evil  is  done  before  we  are  aware  of  it ;  but 
this  will  not  often  be  the  case  where  the  agony  which 
results  from  the  blunder  is  genuine  and  keen.  So 
Ida  went  on  unconsciously  wrapping  all  the  deep  and 
beautiful  things  of  her  heart  within  its  inmost  folds, 
and  not  knowing  why  she  felt  so  weary. 

"  My  dear  John,"  said  Melissa  to  her  brother,  on 
the  first  evening,  after  she  had  dismissed  Mrs.  Chester, 
"  I  am  veiy  anxious  to  hear  your  impression  of  our 
guests.  That  Mrs.  Chester !  I  cannot  say  that  I  like 
her  looks  at  all ;  she  is  quite  a  gentleman's  beauty,  of 
course,  but  she  has  a  most  unpleasant  expression,  as 
gentlemen's  beauties  generally  have,  and  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  her.  She  is 
evidently  thoroughly  imbued  with  all  Percy's  strange 
notions,  and  I  suspect  she  is  very  determined ;  and  it 
is  quite  dear  that  she  does  not  know  her  own  position 
at  all.  As  to  our  sweet  little  niece,  she  is  very  pretty, 
and  I  fancy  she  is  a  dear,  amiable  creature.  But, 
between  ourselves,  I  rather  think  she  has  scarcely  the 
usual  quantity  of  abilities.  I  should  not  say  so  to 
any  body  else ;  but  I  am  afraid  she  is  deficient.  She 
has  evidently  no  mind  at  all." 

"  I  don't  care  for  mind,"  was  unde  John's  only 
answer.  And  it  was  not  wonderful  that  he  said  so ; 
for  his  notion  of  "  mind"  was^-hia  sister  Melissa ! 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  Of  M.  DE 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Amidst  conTulsioDs  soaioelj  paralleled  in  the  hiatoiy 
of  modetn  Europe,  in  a  dtj  where  the  most  fearful 
tragedies  were  heing  enacted ;  apart  from  all  partici- 
pation in  the  state  of  Pranoe,  Chateaalniaiid^  one  of 
her  most  gifted  bqbsi  has  departed  full  of  years  and 
full  of  peace.  This  ardent  lover  of  his  country,  who 
has  witnessed  more  changes,  associated  with  more 
eiUhre9,  and  taken  more  share  in  the  administration 
of  France  than  any  other  individual  now  living,  has 
been  removed  from  the  theatre  on  which  he  long 
ph^ed  so  various  and  so  distinguished  a  part.  He 
leaves  behind  him  memoirs  that  promise  to  be  valu- 
able mdeed,  detailing,  as  they  will  do,  the  events  of 
his  singdarly  interesting  career.  In  the  mean  while,  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  Life,  Writings,  Deathi  and  Burial 
of  this  famous  author  may  be  acceptable  to  many. 

Franpois  Ben4  Auguste  de  Chateaubriand  was  bom 
at  St.  Malo^  on  the  4th  September,  1769,  in  the  Rue 
des  Juifs.  The  house  then  inhabited  by  his  parents,  is 
the  present  Hotel  de  France,  and  is  near  the  dwelling 
in  which  M.  de  Lamennais  first  saw  the  light.  His 
eldest  brother  accompanied  the  infant  to  the  cathedral 
as  his  godfather ;  by  rather  a  singular  coincidence,  the 
son  of  that  brother  attended  as  chief-mounier  on  the 
oooasion  of  the  poet's  funeral ;  and  the  same  bells 
whidi  joyfully  pealed  to  announce  the  birth  of  Chateau^ 
briand,  were  heard  on  the  16th  June,  1848,  after  a 
space  of  eighty  years,  tolling  for  the  return  of  the 
wmderer  I  Chateaubriand  was  brought  up  chiefly  at 
the  Chateau  de  Combourg,  near  Fougeres,  where  the 
first  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  the  society  of  a 
beloved  sister.  He  commenced  his  studies  at  Dol, 
and  continued  them  at  Bennes,  where  he  met  with 
Moreaui  afterwards  the  distinguished  general,  and 
shared  the  i^)artment  of  the  poet  Pamy.  Although 
designed  in  youth  for  the  priesthood,  Chateaubriand 
embraced  tiie  profession  of  arms.  At  the  early  age  of 
seventeen,  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  an  infantry  regiment 
di  Navarre^  but  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  captain 
of  cavalry,  at  the  time  of  his  presentation  to  the  king, 
that  he  might  eiyoy  the  right  of  appearing  at  court  in 
a  coach.  It  will  be  apparent  from  the  fact  of  his 
early  admission  into  the  army,  that  Chateaubriand's 
studies  never  were  completed;  and  to  this  may  be 
attributed  the  frequent  inequalities  of  his  style,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  well-known  words  of  Necker,  who 
said,  in  speaking  of  the  Oenie  du  Chrisiianimey 
'*  The  most  feeble  critic  could  easily  correct  its  faults, 
yet  the  most  powerful  writer  could  with  difficult 
imitate  its  beauties."  . 

At  the  end  of  the  kst  century,  the  revolutionary 
storm  which  was  gathering  in  the  distance  deter- 
mined many  noble  families  to  emigrate;  Chateaubriand 
resolved  to  visit  America,  and  went  there  towards  the 
end  of  1701i  with  the  hope  of  discovering  a  passage 
to  the  Indies  through  the  north-west  pole  of  the  new 
world ;  being  decided,  in  his  own  words,  to  push  his 
way  to  the  ^  in  as  straight  a  line  as  from  Paris  to 


St.  Qoud.  On  reaching  Philadelphia,  the  young 
Frenchman  presented  himself  at  the  residence  of  the 
illustrious  President  of  the  United  States ;  no  liveried 
hkoqueys  crowded  the  ante-rooms ;  one  simply  attired 
servant  opened  the  door,  and  Chateaubriimd  was  in 
the  presence  of  Washington.  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
explained  his  projects.  Washington  listened  in  sur- 
prisci  and  spoke  of  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  s 
but  the  intrepid  voyager  replied,  "It  cannot  be  so 
difficult  to  discover  a  polar  passage,  as  to  create  a 
people,  which  you  have  done." 

"Well,  well,"  saidj Washington,  "we  will  see, 
young  man,"  at  the  same  time  extending  his  hand. 

Chateaubriand  pressed  eagerly  forward  in  the 
career  he  had  chosen  i  his  imagination  became  more 
and  more  heated,  his  mind  more  and  more  filled  with 
enthusiasm.  It  was  now  that  he  gave  the  world  the 
result  of  his  observations  in  a  poetical  prose  work  (if 
we  may  use  the  term),  which  he  called,  after  the 
name  of  the  scenes  it  portrayed.  Let  NatcheM*  The 
youth  of  the  authori  and  the  novelty  of  the  subject, 
must  be  considered  before  we  condemn  tiie  exaggerated 
nature  of  the  style.  It  is  the  first  fruits  of  a  too  vivid 
imagination,  in  which  we  ever  and  anon  perceive 
brilliant  flashes  of  that  genius  which  became  after- 
wards so  sensibly  refined.  In  the  year  179S,  the 
romantic  idea  of  crossing  the  American  continent  aa 
far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  abandoned  as  soon  as 
the  rumour  of  a  war,  in  which  the  interests  of  his 
country  were  at  stake,  reached  his  ears.  Chateau- 
briand hastened  to  join  Condi's  army,  and  we  are 
told  that,  "in  the  course  of  on€  of  the  Prussian 
marches,  the  King  of  Prussia  met  a  young  soldier  with 
his  knapsack  on  his  back,  and  an  old  musket  m  his 
hands.  'Where  are  you  going?'  asked  his  nuyesty. 
'To  fight,'  replied  the  soldier.  'By  that  answer,' 
rejoined  the  monarch, '  I  recognise  one  of  the  noblesse 
of  France.'  He  saluted  him,  and  passed  on.  The 
soldier's  name  has  since  become  immortal  It  was 
Franpois  Chateaubriand." 

Being  wounded  by  the  bursting  of  a  bomb  at 
the  siege  of  ThionvUIe,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
much  out  of  health,  Chateaubriand  retired  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  compelled  to  kbour  for  his  subsist- 
ence. Between  the  hours  devoted  to  tuition^  he 
composed  his  Enai  nr  iet  Bholutiotu*  The  pages 
of  this  work  breathe  a  spirit  of  bitterness,  misan- 
thropy, scepticism,  and  even  infidelity.  The  young 
author  was  not  yet  in  possession  of  that  blessed 
principle  of  faith  and  trust,  which  hghtens  all  cala- 
mities. Some  minor  works,  tinctured,  if  not  deeply 
imhued,  with  the  vain  philosophy  of  the  day,  had 
already  appeared;  but  the  time  was  approaching  when 
this  wasted  genius  was  to  be  turned  into  purer 
paths,  and  to  rely  on  brighter  hopes  than  it  had  yet 
found.  The  death  of  bis  mother  in  circumstances  of 
great  misery,  and  the  warning  message  of  affection 
she  sent  her  son  through  his  sister,  made  a  ksting 
impression  on  Chateaubriand's  heart.  Before  the 
awful  message  reached  him,  Madame  de  Farcy  (his 
sister)  had. followed  her  beloved  mother;  and  the 
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gifted  Breton  hasted  to  give  the  world  evidence  of  his 
conversion  by  becoming  the  panegyrist  of  Christianity. 
Le  Genie  du  ChrUtianime  came  out  at  a  well-timed 
moment,  and  this  increased  its  influence.  There  was 
a  hick  of  faith  abroad,  joined  to  an  earnest  seeking 
after  consobtion,  and  where  could  this  be  found  more 
surely  than  in  the  one  inexhaustible  source  of  firm 
trust  in  the  sublime  truths  of  religion?  With  the 
doctrinal  errors  of  this,  the  best  production  of  Cha- 
teaubriand, we  stay  not  now  to  contend.  It  was 
written  by  a  member  of  the  Church  of  B^me,  and  ad- 
dressed to  Boman  Catholic  readers;  therefore,  its 
benefits  should  have  been  great  to  them,  and  it  must 
be  deemed  a  valuable  addition  to  literature,  from  the 
singular  richness  and  fervour  of  its  diction. 

When  Napoleon  signed  a  convention  with  the  pope. 
Cardinal  Fesch  was  sent  to  Bome  as  ambassador,  and 
Chateaubriand  accompanied  him  as  secretary.  In  1804 
he  accepted  the  situation  of  minister-plenipotentiary 
at  Valais,  but  the  outrage  committed  on  the  Due 
d'Enghien  destroying  all  remnants  of  his  adherence  to 
the  existing  powers,  he  sent  in  his  resignation.  He 
now  undertook  that  voyage  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  "Zwifarfyiv*,"  published  in  1809.  'Tltineraire*' 
was  brought  out  in  1811.  These  works  are  written  in 
a  spirit  of  seal,  as  if  the  author  was  anxious  that  all 
should  participate  in  his  own  deep  conviction  of  the 
realities  of  religion.  In  1811  Chateaubriand  was  ap- 
pointed to  occupy  the  chair  at  the  Institution,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  M.  Chenier ;  but  it  was  well  known 
that,  in  consequence  of  some  passages  offensive  to  the 
Emperor,  which  Chateaubriand  would  not  retract,  he 
was  not  allowed  to  lecture  at  the  Academy ;  conse- 
quently, he  was  elected,  but  not  admitted. 

The  events  of  the  year  1814,  a  year  of  disasters  for 
France,  placed  Chateaubriand  in  a  less  doubtful  posi- 
tion as  to  his  real  sentiments,  and  enabled  him  to 
evince  a  fervent  attachment  to  the  Bourbon  cause, 
which  had  as  yet  only  been  suspected.  Scarcely,  how- 
ever, had  the  year  elapsed,  when  Napoleon  escaping 
from  Elba  and  advancing  to  the  Tuilcries,  forced 
Louis  XVIII.  to  leave  France,  escorted  by  the  flower 
of  his  nobility.  Amongst  the  Breton  nobles,  Chateau- 
briand was  conspicuous  for  his  loyal  adherence  to  the 
exiled  monarch.  He  had  recently  been  named  am- 
bassador to  Stockholm,  but  now  followed  the  king  to 
Ghent.  In  July,  1815,  ho  was  a  minister  of  state ;  on 
the  10th  of  August  following  he  was  created  a  peer  of 
France,  and  received  a  member  of  the  Academy  the 
31st  March,  1816.  From  this  period  he  engaged  in 
the  editorship  of  many  periodicals,  besides  publishing 
several  works,  the  principal  of  which  are,  "  Rapport 
sur  VEtai  de  France;"  " De  la  Monarehie  telon  la 
CkarU;"  "Le  la  Censure;"  *' De  V AbolilUm  de  la 
Censure;  "  '*Zeiires  a  un  Fair  de  France," 

Under  the  restoration,Yiscountde  Chateaubriand  held 
many  high  dipbmatic  situations.  The  best  proof  that 
can  be  s^ord^  of  the  integrity  with  which  he  fulfilled 
his  duties,  is  the  fact,  that  on  leaving  these  employ- 
ments he  was  less  rich  than  when  he  entered  upon 
them.  ^Inaction  was  unknown  to  him;  neither  age 


nor  vicissitudes  ever  weakened  his  taste  for  the  labours 
of  literature.  He  gave  the  world,  in  rapid  succession, 
"  Les  Eludes  Uistoriqnes  ;  "  "  Mdise  ;  "  "  Essai  sur  la 
Foesie  Anglaise  ;  "  and  a  volume  called  "  Le  Congres  de 
Verone."  In  this  last  the  style  is  severe  and  biting ; 
as  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  author's  late  writings. 
Thero  only  remains  for  us  now  to  mention  a  recent 
work,  viz.  "LaFie  de  VAbbede  Band,"  Tliis  is  a 
life  of  the  once  celebrated  reformer  of  La  Trappe,  the 
severest  of  monastic  orders.  M.  Jules  Janin,  in 
speaking  of  this  work,  expresses  surprise  that  the 
charming  poet  who  had  scattered  so  many  fragrant 
blossoms  over  the  thorny  road  of  Christianity — the 
eloquent  author  of  the  "Martyrs" — ^the  ingenious 
writer  of  the  original  fiction  "Atala" — should  have 
dreamt  of  drawing  from  oblivion  the  {esihAReformaieur 
de  la  Trappe;  "but,"  continues  this  able,  though 
often  caustic  critic,  "  it  is  the  privilege  of  great  minds 
to  give  light  and  life  to  all  that  comes  under  the 
influence  of  their  genius;  and  the  mysterious  life 
of  a  self-condemned  martyr,  giving  rise  to  a  sad 
curiosity,  pleased  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  imagina- 
tion." 

It  must  ever  be  the  privilege  of  genius  to  judge  of 
genius ;  we  shall  not,  therefore,  pursue  the  comments 
we  have  made  on  Chateaubriand's  writings.  Those 
who  are  desirous  of  knowing  what  effect  his  talents 
produced  on  other  men  of  eminence,  can  find  the  evi- 
dence they  seek  in  the  pages  of  Geoffroy,  Dussaulx, 
Lacretelle,  Necker,  Barthelemy,  Hugo,  and  Sainte 
Beuve. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  1828,  after  a  visit  of  some 
length  to  his  native  Brittany,  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
signified  to  the  mayor  of  St.  Malo  his  wish,  after 
his  death,  to  be  buried  within  the  precincts  of  Ms 
native  town,  in  these  terms : — 

"  I  have  to  request  the  town  will  grant  me,  at  the 
furthest  point  of  the  Grand  Bay ,  and  on  the  rock 
which  advances  most  into  the  sea,  a  little  comer  of 
earth,  just  sufficiently  large  to  contain  my  coffin. 
I  shall  have  it  consecrated,  and  enclosed  by  an  iron 
railing;  there,  when  it  pleases  God,  I  shall  repose, 
under  the  protection  of  my  townsmen." 

Much  surprise  has  been  felt  that  this  celebrated 
man  should  have  chosen  for  his  sepulchro  this  distant 
rock,  which  the  ocean  bathes  with  restless  waves. 
The  explanation  of  this  somewhat  romantic  idea  must 
be  sought  in  remembering  the  eariy  impressions  made 
on  his  warm  temperament.  We  know  that  the  love 
of  our  country  often  grows  deeper  when  necessity 
separates  us  from  its  enjoyments ;  and  that,  as  age 
advances,  we  remember  with  ever  increasing  delight 
the  associations  of  our  childhood's  home.  That  spot 
of  rock  is  visible  from  the  window  of  the  house  where 
the  young  Francois  was  bom,  and  from  those  rooms 
his  infant  ear  must  first  have-heard  the  roaring  waves 
— ^most  especially  from  a  loophole  on  the  roof; 
Chateaubriand,  when  confined  to  a  turret,  for  some 
trifiing  error,  used  to  beguile  the  lonely  hours  by 
passing  his  head  through  the  narrow  aperture,  and 
contempUting  the  adjacent  rocks,  with  feelings  easily 
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understood  by  those  who  have  been  privileged  to  hear 
him  describe  them.  On  the  4th  July,  1848,  in  the 
79th  year  of  his  age,  Chateaubriand  died. 

As  Chateaubriand  approached  the  termin&tion  of 
his  days,  he  retired  into  a  sad  and  solemn  majesty  of 
manner,  and  a  silence  which  seemed  anticipatory  of 
the  tomb :  yet  he  was  fiar  from  remaining  insensible  to 
what  passed  around.  All  that  breathed  of  religion, 
devotion,  valour,  moved  him  deeply.  He  wept,  wept 
his  last  tears  on  being  informed  of  the  heroic  death  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  in  listening  to  the  de- 
tioled  exploits  of  a  young  and  brave  citizen. 

After  his  fervent  love  of  God,  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand had  three  objects  next  his  heart — ^honour, 
liberty,  and  France.  Religion  is  the  shining  orna- 
ment of  his  literary  glory.  He  was  a  sincere  Christian; 
his  heart  was  no  less  convinced  than  his  reason ;  he 
believed  because  he  had  suffered.  "  I  have  faith,"  he 
would  say,  with  closed  eyes,  "and  I  would  be  a 
martyr  with  joy."  We  cannot  doubt  this,  for  no  one 
was  evermore  ready  to  sacrifice  his  temporal  interests, 
by  a  fiEdthful  adherence  to  his  principles.  He  made 
many  such  sacrifices  to  honour,  that  second  object, 
which  was  the  essence  of  his  moral  being,  and  had 
ever  been  the  hereditary  gift  of  lus  ancestors.  After 
the  revolution  of  1830,  when  the  victorious  party 
carried  him  in  triumph,  shouting  "Long  live  the 
defender  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,"  honour  induced 
Chateaubriand  to  renounce  all  dignities,  fortune  and 
political  influence.  Bound  by  respect  for  his  oath,  more 
strongly  than  tempted  by  the  promises  of  flattery,  he 
remaiued  firm  in  his  independence  and  fidelity,  at  the 
same  time  retaining  the  unanimous  respect  of  all 
parties. 

France  can  boast  few  sons  of  whom  she  is  more 
proud,  or  who  were  so  devoted  to  her  true  interests. 
In  speaking  of  his  country,  which  he  calls  "  Mon  cher 
payt,  et  mon  premier  amoury*  Chateaubriand's  voice 
became  thriUingly  tender ;  he  loved  to  look  back  and 
talk  of  her  heroes,  her  ancient  standard  was  his. 
Whatever  added  to  her  renown,  attracted  his  sympathy 
and  attention.  We  shall  read  in  his  "  Memoires"  (a 
work  which  his  death  wiU  lay  open  to  us)  that  Napoleon 
always  found  in  M.  de  Chateaubriand  a  powerful  and 
consistent  enemy.  Yet  when  fortune  turned,  and  the 
emperor  was  exiled  and  unhappy,  we  shall  see  that  he 
had  words  of  tender  regret  for  the  great  captive  of 
St.  Helena.  In  private  life,  Chateaubriand  had  none 
of  the  solemnity  and  gloom  which  characterize  some 
of  his  works.  His  language  in  conversation  was  like 
his  manners,  extremely  elegant,  yet  simple.  He  pos- 
sessed a  quiet  gaiety,  a  charming  ease,  an  afl'able 
serenity  of  deportment.  These  qualities  were  never 
lessened  by  illness,  by  txials,  or  by  the  approach  of 
deatL  If  M.  de  Chateaubriand  might  be  considered 
the  model  of  a  christian,  of  a  soldier,  of  a  patriot,  he 
may  also  be  said  to  be  a  perfect  type  of  a  Breton, 
loyal-hearted,  noble,  sincere,  firm,  even  a  little  tinc- 
tured with  bluntness.  Brittany  was  very  dear  to  him, 
it  was  connected  with  all  the  recollections  of  child- 
hood, all  the  reveries  of  youth,  and  now  the  last 


proof  of  his  attachment  to  his  native  town  is  given 
us — on  one  of  its  rocks,  he  has  bequeathed  to  it  his 
tomb.  Hiat  rock  is  henceforward  to  be  named  "  Cha- 
teauhriand's  Isle." 

In  concluding  this  sketch,  a  few  particulars  are 
added  of  the  funeral  of  this  lamented  author ;  which 
we  have  received,  not  merely  from  an  eye  witness, 
but  from  one  who  has  borne  a  prominent  part  in  the 
ceremony : — 

"  St.  Malo  presented  on  Tuesday,  the  ISth  July,  a 
most  animated  appearance.  That  day  the  mortal 
remains  of  Fraufois  Ken6  Auguste,  Viscount  de  Cha- 
teaubriand, late  minister  of  state,  ambassador,  peer 
of  France,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  were  received  with  due  honours 
of  the  cathedral  Troops  of  national  guards  from 
Renues,  and  various  other  towns,  poured  mto  St. 
Malo,  and  were  ready  to  accompany  the  cortege  to  its 
place  in  the  church.  Appropriate  and  touching 
speeches  were  made  by  the  Abbd  Hoquette,  who  had 
attended  the  body  from  Paris,  and  replied  to  by  the 
Cur6  of  St.  Malo.  The  sympathies  of  the  French 
are  so  warm  that  their  eloquence  is  from  the  heart, 
and  appeals  to  the  hearts  of  their  auditors,  and  on 
this  occasion  there  were  few  eyelids  unmoistcned 
during  these  impassioned  lamentations  for  the  illus- 
trious dead.  The  body  laid  in  the  cathedral,  amidst 
its  funereal  decorations,  till  the  following  day.  Every 
one  was  admitted  into  the  chapel,  and  the  concourse 
of  persons  surpassed  any  previous  number  known  in 
the  church.  On  the  following  morning,  Wednesday 
the  19th,  30,000  persons  flocked  into  the  town,  depu- 
tations of  national  guards  for  miles  round ;  the  troops 
were  all  under  arms,  the  officers  of  the  custom-house, 
of  the  artillery,  of  the  infantry,  all  met  in  one  grand 
crowd.  An  immense  body  of  clergy  from  neighbouring 
parishes  assisted  at  the  mass,  where  the  members  of 
the  different  courts  of  justice,  the  pr6fet,  and  muni- 
cipal authorities  were  assembled.  At  length  the 
coriegcy  escorted  by  the  whole  body  of  armed  troops, 
preceded  and  followed  by  music,  moved  on.  The 
hearse,  drawn  by  six  magnificent  black  horses,  covered 
with  crs^e,  was  adorned  simply,  yet  with  grandeur. 
The  procession  wended  slowly  towards  Le  Grand  Bey, 
passing  the  Bmc  de  Dinan,  the  Jtue  de  TAoulowe,  and 
coasting  along  the  magnificent  ramparts  of  the  city, 
to  the  Forie  JSL  Vincent,  Then  going  down  by  the 
new  casino  to  the  strand,  the  cortege  proceeded 
towards  Le  Grand  Bey,  by  a  route  closely  cut  between 
the  rocks.  At  the  foot  of  ike  rock,  the  sailors  of  the 
guard,  taking  the  coffin  in  their  arms,  carried  it 
reverently  to  its  last  resting  place.  Streamers, 
bearing  the  titles  of  Chateaubriand's  principal  works, 
floated  around  the  spot  chosen  for  his  tomb.  At  this 
moment,  the  roaring  peal  of  cannons,  the  volleys 
discharged  by  the  infantry,  mingled  with  the  religious 
chants  of  the  priesthood.  When  the  cofBn  was 
lowered  into  the  narrow  cavity,  prepared  for  its 
reception  so  many  years  before,  an  indefinable  sensa- 
tion of  gloom  spread  through  the  crowd,  and  was 
manifested  by  a  solemn  silence  which  reigned  some 
moments ;  during  the  ceremony  of  sprinkling  holy 
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wster  over  the  oofBn,  the  asaemU j,  w  if  mm  mms 
inclined  *their  heada  with  reTerenoe. 

Sorely,  not  one  of  those  who  aasiated  at  thia  foneral 
can  ever  foiget  its  sublime  poetiy,  those  varied 
groups  scattered  thickly  along  the  strand,  and  picta- 
resqaely  winding  up  the  rock ;  on  the  walls,  on  the 
roofs,  at  the  windows,  thousands ;  an  army  in  battle 
array  upon  the  shore;  the  imposing  re-union  of 
priests,  of  magistrates,  of  military,  of  academicians—' 
all  this  multitudinous  li/e,  aU  this  breathing  world, 
gathered  around  one  tomb,  under  the  canopy  of  a  sky 
without  clouds,  and  in  the  centre  of  an  ocean  without 
bounds.  A.  D.  G. 


HALT  IN  THE  BLACK  FOBEST. 

A  BBTBOSFECTIYE  BKJSTCH. 

Wb  who  live  long^  live  much  in  the  past;  we  turn 
with  lingering  fondness  to  those  scenes  whicli  we  have 
left  behind,  and  draw  from  the  hidden  treasurea  of 
memory,  thoughts  and  reooUeotions, — sweet  and  bitter 
thoughts,  that,  like  the  miser's  gold,  become  more 
engrossing;  though  more  useless,  as  we  drop  into  the 
vale  of  years.  Objects,  which  at  first  sight  were  too 
exciting,  are  now  so  much  softened  by  time  and 
distance  as  to  be  viewed  without  emotion ;  while  others 
that  hardly  attracted  our  notice  in  our  upward  pil* 
grimage,  have  acquired  a  beauty,  a  force,  and  impor- 
tance, to  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  idiut  the  eye. 
Like  the  harsh,  abrupt  features  of  Alpine  regions,  that 
seem  to  frown  as  we  approach,  but  soften  as  we 
recede  from  them ;  the  map  of  life,  viewed  retrospec- 
tively, seems  to  havechanged  its  character;  its  asperities 
are  softened  or  even  beautified ;  and  we  perceive  many 
lovely  flowers,  which,  with  the  haste  of  youthful  tra- 
vellers, we  had  left  bc^iind  us  unnoticed,  unadmired, — 
but  which  now,  in  our  advanced  stage,  exert  a  marked 
influence  both  on  the  mind  and  heaurt.  We  all  know, 
that,  in  retracing  oar  steps  by  the  very  path  on  which 
we  first  set  out,  such  features  have  been  presented  to 
the  eye,  such  thoughts  pressed  upon  the  heart,  that 
what  we  had  imagined  stale  and  familiar,  has  become 
fair,  fresh,  and  original 

Thus,  in  retracing  the  pilgrimage  of  life,  we  detect 
the  errors  of  our  former  course ;  beauties  tiiat  our  im- 
patience for  novelty  did  not  permit  us  to  notice  or 
appreciate ;  opportunities  left  unimproved,  friendships 
uncultivated,  love  that  we  did  not,  or  could  not  return ; 
gifted  minds,  graceful  forms,  the  good,  the  brave,  the 
fair,  all  crossing  our  path  like  shadows  in  the  twilight, 
speaking  their  own  language,  and  calling  up  memories 
sad,  sweet,  or  bitter.  These  are  felt,  and  heard  more 
or  less  audibly,  according  to  droumstances.  Li 
solitude  they  speak  in  all  their  solemnity — ^not  that 
solitude  which  is  the  mere  absence  of  society,  and 
which  the  next  evening  may  repair;  but  that  solitude 
which  a  long  absent  traveller  feels,  while  standing 
amidst  the  tombs  of  kindred  and  friends,  whose  voices, 
like  echoes  from  another  world,  still  linger  in  his  ear. 

I  am  led  into  these  reflections  by  suddenly  finding 
myself,  after  an  absence  of  iwtuty  jf€ar$,  in  an  old 


dilapidated  Sokkn  in  the  Hertynian  Forest.  I  have 
seen  much,  travelled  hr,  ainoe  then;  but  the  inddents 
connected  with  the  spot  where  I  now  stand,  frmcy  had 
woven  Into  a  sort  of  magic  ohain,  which  has  stood 
proof  againat  the  shocks  of  fortone,  and  the  obliviouB 
influence  of  time  and  climate.  •       #       « 

My  flrst  inquiries,  as  I  came  insight  of  its  pine-dad 
heights,  were  directed  to  the  old  postilion,  who 
smoked  vigorously  in  fipont  of  my  droiky^  and;  whom 
I  had  left  a  stalwart,  ruddy-faced  youth.  But  the 
stiffness  with  which  he  turned  round  on  his  saddle  to 
satisfy  my  queries,  showed  that  they  applied  to  a  gene- 
ration long  past,  and  that  the  househdd  of  "  the  good 
queen,"  as  she  wu  emphatically  oalled,  were  nearly  all 
gone  to  their  rest. 

"  But  the  chaplain,"  I  inquired,  ''how  fares  that 
worthy  man  P" 

"Ab,  we  lost  him  at  Christmas.  The  snow  lay  heavy 
on  the  ground,  a  cottage  roof  in  the  forest  fell  in  upon 
its  hdpless  inmates.  Our  pastor  started  from  his  warm 
bed  at  the  flrst  cry  of '  help  ;'  and  after  eflbcting  their 
rescue,  returned  home,  became  suddenly  ill,  and  died. 
We  all  followed  him  to  the  grave,  and  it  was  sad  to  see 
the  poor  family  he  had  saved  from  destruction,  weeping 
over  his  remains." 

"And  his  own  family P" 

"  All  have  been  provided  for  by  the  good  queen." 

At  this  Instant  the  old  rumbling  vehide  that  had 
brought  me  thus  far,  like  a  ship  in  si^t  of  harbour, 
suddenly  broke  down,  but  with  no  material  injury, 
unless  to  &ii90^0r*«  pipe,  which,  by  a  sudden  effort  to 
recover  his  equilibrium,  had  received  a  deadly  fracture 
in  the  bowl !  He  looked  at  it  for  a  moment  with  in* 
expressible  sorrow,  and  then  taking  leisurely  firom  his 
pocket  a  bunch  of  cords,  set  about  repairing  the 
drotky, 

I  walked  forward  in  a  slow,  contemplative  mood;  but 
long  before  I  again  heard  the  "rumbling  of  wheels," 
I  was  quietly  seated  in  the  ^p^iit-MUi/,  which  in  former 
days  I  had  often  seen  crowded  with  guests.  Every 
thing  was  in  its  usual  place,  but  every  thing  was  time- 
worn  and  decrepit,  llie  very  forks  and  spoons  on  the 
white  table^oth  before  me,  had  each  lost  a  prong,  or 
a  part  of  its  bowl ;  so  that  they  were  now  so  blunt  or 
shallow,  as  to  be  of  little  use,  unless  in  very  deliberate 
feastmg.  But  in  their  metal  they  bore  many  marks  of 
hot  and  faithful  service  in  the  refectory.  Nothuig,  in 
short,  appeared  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  "  the  good 
queen,"'  twenty  years  ago. 

At  length,  I  reminded  my  old  Lmdlord  of  our 
former  intimacy.  The  recognition  was  received  with 
a  tear  for  the  good  queen — for  my  name  recalled  times 
and  circumstances,  when  he  stood  behind  her  majesty's 
chair,  in  blue  and  silver,  and  handed  her  the  small 
glass  of  Malaga  after  the  flrst  course.  "  Yes,"  he 
said,  "those  were  days  when  an  honest  man  could  live 
by  his  industry,  and  the  countenance  of  the  good 
queen."  Well  might  he  say  so,  for  in  his  own  case 
the  queen's  favour  had  left  him  master  of  the '  Wcisscn 
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SchwaoiL'  Like  that  of  a  good  planet^  the  light  of 
her  ooimteuance  was  felt  as  a  bleaidiig.  Her  life  was 
one  long  summer  day  of  charity ;  but  the  recipients 
of  her  bounty  were  strictly  forbidden  to  name  the 
author— except  in  their  prayers  1  But  He  who  seeth 
in  seoret,  will  reward  her  openly.  With  the  outward 
miyesty  of  exalted  birth  and  station,  she  united  the 
inward  beneficence  of  angelic  natures.  Wherever  she 
moved,  whatever  she  did,  she  had  the  tribute  of  gra- 
titude and  admiration.  8he  rewarded  the  industrious, 
encouraged  the  timid,  provided  liberally  for  the 
widow,  portioned  the  orphan,  pensioned  the  old  and 
infirm,  patronized  merit,  promoted  the  happiness  of 
alL  But  as  she  sought  not  the  praise  of  man,  we  shall 
not  offend  her  gentle  spirit  by  an  empty  parade  of 
virtues,  which,  we  may  humbly  trust,  have  attained 
their  reward  in  heaven. 

•  •  •  • 

*  Here  is  her  palace— let  us  take  a  stroll  through  the 
desdate  apartments ;'  and  an  old  servant  went  limping 
across  the  grass-grown  court,  to  open  the  gate.  The 
expenment,  however,  was  of  difficult  accomplishment ; 
lock  and  key  were  now  so  rusty,  and  so  little  ac- 
quainted, that  neither  strength  nor  ingenuity  could 
induce  them  to  act  in  concert ;  and,  leaving  the  y^s^er 
to  continue  the  struggle,  and  mform  me  of  the  result, 
I  made  a  little  circuit  through  the  grounds,  where  the 
tutelary  genius  still  resides,  and  where  every  rock  is 
inscribed  with  the  name  and  virtues  of  the  good  queen. 

I  entered  the  **Baiegarten  ;"  but  a  luxuriant  crop  of 
weeds  had  smothered  its  roses ;  and  the  Leisseu  vines 
that  used  to  fall  in  rich  clustered  festoons  over  the 
white  trellis-work,  had  now  escaped  from  the  trainer's 
hand,  and  presented  nothing  but  masses  of  wild 
luxuriance.  The  flowers  too,  as  if  for  the  want  of 
better  companionship,  had  formed  a  close  alliance  with 
the  weeds,  unprofitably  gay.  Alas,  for  the  degrada- 
tion !  evil  communication  had  tarnished  their  lustre, 
and  in  a  few  years  more,  the  "  Fiestan  rose  "will  have 
degenerated  into  a  wild-briar ! 

*  But  how  strong  come  the  tobacco  fumes  from  that 
leafy  comer !'  It  is  from  the  ample  pipe  of  old  Gottfried, 
who  every  day  meets  the  sun  on  that  rustic  seat,  and 
seldom  quits  it  till  after  sunset.  It  was  a  favourite 
seat  of  the  good  queen — ^the  laurel  under  which  it 
stands,  was  planted  by  her  own  hand ;  and  there  this 
faithful  creature  spends  his  life,  in  praying  for  his 
royal  mistress.  But  ''prayers  for  the  dead,"  the 
Chaplain  tells  him,  "  are  not  lawful  1"  "  Ay—that's 
as  you  think,"  says  Gotfried;  "  you're  a  very  young 
chaphun  I" 

Bound  an  old  plaster  oast  of  her  majesty,  that  once 
adorned  an  alcove  in  the  forest,  the  grateful  pensioner 
has  trained  a  rose-tree,  which  he  waters  night  and 
morning ;  and  from  this,  as  the  greatest  honour  he 
could  confer  on  a  sympathizing  stranger,  he  broke  off 
one  of  the  largest  buds,  and  placed  it  in  my  hand— in 
memory  of  the  "  good  queen !" 

We  next,  by  a  steep  winding  road,  proceeded  to 
the  temple,  an  oeiagon^  encircled  by  a  broad  terraced 
walk,  overhung  by  thick  foliage,  and  commanding  the 


highest  and  most  romantic  views  of  the  Forest. 
Hither  the  ''good  queen"  and  her  little  court  used  to 
retire  every  evening  during  the  summer,  to  drink  tea 
under  the  verandah,  and  listen  to  the  sweetest  music 
that  Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mozart  ever  composed. 
How  those  evenings  linger  in  the  memory !  I  recal,  at 
this  distant  period,  the  expression  of  every  counte- 
nance. I  hear  the  wild  bugle-notes  answered  by  the 
babbling  echoes  in  the  far  distant  recesses  of  the 
forest;  then  the  soft  mfiilodies  of  harp  and  lute;  but 
sweeter  still,  as  the  evening  stole  on,  and  the  shadows 
deepened,  the  "  nightingale's  high  note,"  and  "gush- 
ing ecstasies  of  song."  At  length,  as  the  dews  fell, 
and  the  flowers  gave  out  their  perfume,  we  descended 
to  the  forest-palace,  lingering  by  the  way,  and  still 
loth  to  exchange  the  sweet  |air,  and  brilliant  canopy 
of  heaven,  for  the  palace  refectory.  One  evening  I 
well  remember — ^for  the  queen's  ladies,  in  innocent 
frolic,  as  we  descended  from  the  temple,  took  my  hat, 
encircled  it  with  a  chain  of  glow-worms,  which 
abounded  in  that  neighbourhood,  replaced  it  on  my 
head,  and  then  commanding  me  "  to  %ht  them  home,"* 
followed  me,  in  a  laughing  procession,  through  the 
palace  gate.  I  see  their  sweet  merry  faces  still ;  and 
many  a  pleasant  allusion  they  made  to  the  mystic  tiara 
vrith  which  they  crowned  me.  It  was  a  crown,  indeed, 
but  a  crown  of  which  we  saw  the  brightness,  without 
feeling  the  weight  1 

But  I  must  not  indulge  in  episode — I  am  speaking 
of  change! I  And  how  changed  is  this  little  temple  of 
the  Dryad,  since  the  days  of  "  the  good  queen  1" 
Nature  is  fast  resuming  the  little  territory  borrowed 
from  her  demesne.  She  has  replanted  her  roots,  and 
grasses  in  the  pavement — ^her  lichens  on  the  roof^^ 
her  briars  in  the  fissures,  and  every  day  the  traces  of 
Art  are  becoming  more  and  more  effaced.  But  thither, 
in  grateful  bands,  the  peasants  of  the  Forest  resort 
every  "  birthday,"  as  if  to  a  shrine  on  which,  as  on 
adamant,  the  name  and  memory  of  "  the  good  queen" 
are  indelibly  engraved.  Fortuitous  wealth  and  station 
may  command  the  homage  of  slaves,  but  it  is  only 
when  lofty  station  is  adorned  by  lofty  virtues,  that  it 
touches  the  honest  heart,  and,  next  to  heaven,  inspires 
us  with  love,  reverence,  gratitude,  and  admiration. 
Yet  it  requires  no  little  experience  of  life  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  glittering  tinsel,  and  the  pure  gold, 
in  society;  for  true  worth  is  so  unassuming,  its 
opposite  so  obtrusive,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  substance  and  its  shadow. 
•  •  •  • 

A  drosky-drive  through  the  forest,  halting  here  and 
there ;  contrasting  the  past  with  the  present ;  talking 
with  the  fine  old  peasantry,  with  their  three-cocked 
hats,  blue  coats  with  buttons  "  Utfge,  and  round  as  my 
shield,"  buckskin  nether  garments,  gray  hos^  shoes,  or 
9abots,  tanned  or  tmtamied-r-one  driving  his  oxen 
a-field— another  foUonf  ing  the  plough  or  waggon,  as 
ancient  in  harness  and  manufacture,  as  the  days  of 
"  Henry  the  Fowler,"— a  third  keeping  watch  over  a 
motley  flock  of  goats  and  geese,  thektter  very  noisy, 
and  the  former  f idl  of  gambols«-such  were  ^he  moving 
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fcnturcs  thnt  diversified  a  landseape,  rich  in  all  that 
j  could  have  inspired,  in  turn,  a  Claude,  a  Poussin,  or 
a  Salvator.  Then  the  troops  of  children,  with  their 
antique  dresses — all  little  men  and  little  women  of  the 
last  century,  long,  fair,  pLiited  locks,  here  passingquietlj 
with  a  musical  Gui'Ifar^eM,  or  there  screaming  and 
scramhling  down  the  rocks  over  head,  as  I  scattered  a 
few  treuizers  among  them.  The  bmdscape  was  full  of 
life,  so  it  was  twenty  yean  before !  and  these  were  the 
children's  children  of  those  days,  for  whom  schools 
were  built,  and  endowed  by  ^  the  good  qneen." 

As  we  passed  on,  not  a  seat,  rock,  or  grotto  but 
had  its  association.  To  yonder  leafy  recess  I  used  to 
fly  with  my  bundle  of  letters  from  Enghind,  and  there, 
free  from  all  intrusion,  consume  the  long  mornings  of 
July  in  delicious  reveries  of  home— my  own  hearth, 
the  now  angelic  being  who  had  so  recently  added  a 
new  era  to  my  earthly  existence,  and  absence  from 
whom  kept  up  a  continued  struggle  between  my  love 
for  her,  and  my  loyalty  to . 

I  sat  down  on  the  same  rocky  seat :  the  sentiments 
I  had  there  indulged  seemed  for  an  instant  vividly 
restored  :>  the  same  trees  threw  their  leafy  canopy 
over  my  head;  the  same  stream. rose  bubbling  from 
the  rock;  the  same  flowers  pei-fiimed  its  border;  the 
same  timid  bird,  as  I  thought,  sang  from  the  boughs ; 
the  same  troop  of  goats  frolicked  past  in  all  their 
bearded  gravity :  the  screaming  urchins  that  followed, 
had  the  same  looks,  the  same  flaxen  locks,  the  same 
musical  voices !    It  appeared  as  if  only  a  day  had  m> 

tervened  between  my  visit  and  revisit  to ach. 

But  no  I  as  I  turned  away  my  eyes,  and  caught  my 
own  shadow  in  the  dear  pool---clear  and  limpid  as  a 
mirror — ^it  was  no  Narcissus,  but  a  wrinkled  old  man 
that  looked  upwards,  upbraiding  me  for  wilful  waste  of 
time — strength  misapplied — talents  unimproved!  I 
turned  hastily  away  (for  nothing  is  so  cutting  as 
reproach  armed  with  truth),  muttering,  "  Am  I  not  the 
victim  of  loyalty,  and  proud  of  the  martyrdoms  ?  " 

Thus  re-established  in  self-esteem,  I  started  up,  and 
with  a  quickened  step  proceeded  towards  the  old 
Schlosi — for  mirrors,  like  friends,  may  lose  favour 
even  by  their  very  faithfulness.  A  long  shadowy 
vista  through  the  forest,  opened  before  me ;  and  there, 
so  strongly  was  the  scene  imprinted  on  my  mind, 
that  I  could  almost  have  sworn  that  I  saw  the  good 
queen  and  her  royal  brother  ^  entering  the  avenue,  as 
they  used  to  do  twenty  years  ago!  There,  in  the  old 
"black  and  orange  livery,"  sat  the  two  postilions, 
mounted  on  two  Holsteiners  of  the  royal  stud,  and 
behind,  two  whiskered  yagen  in  green  and  gold,  whose 
spirited  steeds,  eager  to  escape  control,  were  curvet- 
tiug  and  caprioling  from  side  to  side. — ^But  no !  these 
scenes  have  passed  away — ^'twas  only  their  shadows,  a 
mental  mirage — for  the  very  path  was  obliterat«d. 
The  trees  had  thrown  forth  thehr  boughs,  and  em- 
braced in  the  centre  of  the  road,  wlifle  the  surface  was 
thickly  carpeted  over  with  interlacing  shrubs,  weeds, 
and  wild  honeysuckle.    The  famt  traces  of  wheeb 

«       (1)  The  late  kine  of 


were  all  that  the  eye  oouM  discover,  all  that  identified 
this  favourite,  bat  long  forsaken,  drive  with  the  days 
of  "  the  good  queen."  The  wide  gap  of  twenty  years 
yawned  before  me--rife  with  spectral  illusions;  the 
edioes  had  forgotten  the  "  royal  anthem ;"  the  oort^ 
had  passed  for  ever ;  the  last  of  the  faithful  yeomen  of 
the  chamber  b  the  trainer  of  yonder  solitary  rose  tree ! 
Bx)cks,  trees,  all  iqipeaied,  to  my  feelings,  to  be  in- 
scribed with  lUmmfuii  ! 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  in  a  highly  poetical  mood,  as  I 
thought,  "here  are  indelible  proofs  that  every  thing 
has  changed  since  my  time ;  but  the  last  change  I  am 
likely  to  admit,  is  that  which  years  have  produced  in 
myself.  Has  improvement  kept  pace  with  time?" 
Gentle  reader,  pause  for  an  instant,  and  ask  thyself 
that  important  question.  Look  at  thyself,  as  I  have 
done,  in  the  fountain,  and  sec  what  image  presents 
itsdf  l-^Jspiee — rettpice — circmntpiee  ! 

Moralizing  as  we  walked  along,  pronouncing  short 
homilies  on  the  transitory  stamp  of  all  things,  royal  or 
plebeian,  we  returned  to  the  dd  pahice.  Tlie  door 
stood  open ;  for,  after  a  world  of  tugging  and  twisting, 
the  bolts  had  answered  to  the  huge  rusty  keys ;  and, 
with  an  air  of  great  moderation  in  Ins  triumph,  old 
Gottfried  ushered  me  into  the  silent  hall ;  all  was  cold, 

damp,  deserted After  a  struggle  of  "twenty  years," 

the  light  had  penetrated  the  old  oaken  corridors,  Uack 
as  ebony  or  Erebtu,  and  thrown  a  pale,  ghastly  smile 
over  the  iqtartment,  like  a  wandering  sunbeam  foreign 
to  the  spot,  that  has  lost  itself  in  a  sepulchre.  Por- 
traits in  rich,  but  rusty  gilt  frames — ^several  of  the 
royal  family  of  England ;  vases  with  mutilated  han- 
dles, that  still  tottered  on  their  pedestals ;  mirrors, 
in  which  the  brave  and  beautiful  faoes  of  Saxony  had 
adjusted  their  locks  for  ball  and  banquet — ^when  they 
came  forth  to  make,  and  be  made,  captives — the 
richly  parqueted  floor  had  long  lost  its  waxen  polish, 
and  now  opened  its  once  invisible  seams,  as  if  to 
facilitate  intercourse  with  the  chambers  beneath. 
From  the  chair  of  state,  the  richly  embroidered  satin 
was  fallmg  off  piecemeal ;  and,  as  I  placed  my  hand 
thoughtfully  on  the  venerable  rdic,  a  startled  mouse 
sprang  from  her  nest  in  the  well-stuffed  cushion ! 
This  little  incident  spoke  volumes. 

I  walked  with  a  hasty  step  into  the  banquet  liall. 
It  had  still  a  hospitable  look.  The  chairs,  sur- 
mounted with  carved  and  gilt  lions,  ducd  and  royal, 
stood  around  the  walls,  arranged  in  pairs.  In  the 
centre  was  the  old  round  tabic,  of  ample  circuit, 
and  made  of  the  common  deal  board,  from  which  the 
investing  damask  had  long  been  stript.  Many  a  time, 
at  the  old-fashioned  hour  of  one  o'clock,  have  I  seen 
"  the  good  queen"  enter  these  folding-doors,  leaning 
on  the  right  arm  of  her  royal  brother,  and,  sur- 
rounded by  the  koek-wohl-gebohren  of  the  land,  take  her 
seat  at  that  board. . . . 

But  as  ludicrous  images  will  intrude,  even  on  our 
solemn  contemplations,  I  could  not  look  again  at  the 
old  massive  bufet  without  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
worthy  maitre  d^Aotel,  who  used  to  be  its  daily  orna- 
ment.   Hb  grave  looks  and  solemn  deportment  were 
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a  tacit  rebuke  to  the  perpetual  smile  and  complaisance 
of  the  chaplain ;  he  looked  like  Heraclitus  reproving 
Democritus.  But  one  day  the  latter  had  his  revenge. 
It  was  this:  a  neighbouring  prince  and  the  late 

minister  at having  arrived,  by  express  invitation, 

to  spend  the  day  with  "the  good  queen,"  a  state 
dinner  was  commanded  at  the  late  hour  of  two.  The 
occasion  was  marked  with  the  solemnity  of  an  offering 
to  the  gods :  there  was  more  gold  and  silver  on  the 
table,  less  comfort  and  more  silence  around  it.  Two 
richly  cliased  censers,  or  salvers,  were  burning,  as 
usual,  on  the  sideboard — throwing  over  the  apartment 
a  spicy  perfume,  which  neutralized  the  less  genial 
odour  of  the  countless  viands  that  made  their  circuit 
round  the  table  in  a  perpetual  revolution.  These 
vessels,  however,  were  not  merely  objects  of  ornament 
and  luxury ;  they  were  useful,  for,  at  the  moment  of 
handing  the  nicely  anatomized  morsels  of  gibier  to 
the  Ilessian-booted  lacqueys,  that  stood  two-andtwo 
at  every  chair,  the  plats  were  chafed  for  an  instant 
over  the  flame  that  flashed  and  flickered  in  these 
golden  vases.  This  little  ceremony  was  managed  with 
great  neatness  and  precision  by  the  ofEcer  at  the  table. 
In  an  unlucky  moment,  however,  as  he  turned  his 
back  to  the  sideboard,  Ms  permque  caught  a  spark,  and, 
whiz !  phriz !  the  well-pomatumed  curls  burst  into  a 
sudden  blaze. — ^The  consternation  was  intense :  every 
one  instinctively  applied  his  hand  to  his  head — for 
there  were  several  wigs  at  table — as  if  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  conflagration  might  extend.  Only  one 
old  hussar,  Narbonne,  as  he  was  called,  rushed  to  the 
rescue ;  he  had  seen  and  stood  much  Are  in  his  time, 
and,  seizing  a  large  silver  bason,  still  dripping  with 
cream,  sprang  to  the  sufferer,  inverted  it  helmet-fashion 
on  his  head,  and  thrust  him,  blindfold,  out  of  the  Saal, 
For  a  moment  etiquette  was  forgotten — every  thing 
yields  to  accident;  and  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  a  solemn,  stately  ceremonial,  was  converted  into 
broad  farce.  The  presence  of  "the  good  queen," 
however,  repressed  risibility ;  and  at  length  the  con- 
versation appeared  to  embrace  every  thing  but  the 
real  thoughts  of  the  speaker.  Gravity  was  restored ; 
but  when  the  worthy  mattre  d^hStel^  who  had  a  few 
minutes  before  gone  out  with  a  silver  helmet,  re- 
appeared with  a  span  new  peruke  on  his  head,  the 
transformation  was  irresbtible ;  for,  being  put  on  in 
haste,  the  wig  was  quite  awry,  and,  coupled  with  the 
increased  gravity  of  his  expression,  and  the  ludicrous 
character  of  the  incident,  the  queen  herself  was  over- 
come, and,  yielding  to  the  impulse,  laughed  heartily. 
I  need  not  say  what  a  relief  this  was  to  her  loyal 
and  illustrious  guests,  who  were  smothering  with 
ill  sustained  efforts  to  suppress  the  laugh  that  now 
went  freely  round  the  circle. — Out  of  this  little  inci- 
dent arose  one  of  the  pleasantest  afternoons  ever  spent 

at ;  the  coldness  of  etiquette  was  superseded  by 

an  air  of  cordiality,  and  if  you  happened  to  look  in 
any  face  opposite,  you  were  met  with  a  smile  of  iym- 
pathetic  recognition — ^thanks  to  the  accidental  ignition 
of  the  perruque. 
The  next  object,  in  my  "  voyage  coiUemplatif,"  that 
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appealed  to  other  times,  was  a  small  hexagon  chamber, 
panelled  with  mirrors,  called  "  the  queen's  boudoir." 
It  was  the  sanctum  to  which  she  retired  when  desirous 
of  being  alone,  or  when  some  member  of  *  *  *  family 
happened  to  be  her  guest ;  and  then  no  member  of  her 
household  had  permission  to  enter  but  the  Erau  von 

R er.  She  has  also  gone  to  her  rest, — rest  forwhich 

she  ardently  longed ;  for  ever  since  the  death  of  the 
queen,  she  had  resigned  herself  to  calm  but  irrecover- 
able melancholy,  and  now  reposes  at  the  feet  of  her 
royal  mistress,  in  the  funeral  vault  of  the  old  Dukes    | 

of ^bourg. . .  How  many  circumstances  start  forward 

in  relief  as  I  contemplate  this  favourite  retreat !  The 
only  time  I  ever  passed  its  threshold,  was  on  the 

morning  of  the  queen's  return  to bourg.    It  was 

six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  an  August  day,  cool, 
cloudless,  and  encouraging,  when  thoughts  of  the 
journey  passed  through  my  mind.  The  "  Bohemian 
minstrels,"  as  usual,  were  playing  national  airs  under 
the  window;  for  every  one,  in  those  days,  went  to 
sleep  and  awoke  with  the  strains  of  patriotic  music  in 
his  ears.  The  "  good  queen"  looked  pale  and  agitated 
as  she  explained  the  cause  of  her  summons.    Madame 

von  R er,  too,  looked  sadder  than  usual ;  and  her 

effort  to  repress  emotion  rendered  it  only  more  obvious. 
But  the  cause  was  apparent.  The  "  good  queen"  was 

always  thus  affected  in  bidding  farewell  to ,  and 

this,  there  was  too  much  reason  to  apprehend,  would  be 
her  last  visit  to  these  peaceful  shades.  A  presentiment 
of  this,  perhaps,  weighed  upon  her  mind ;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  presentiment  was  sadly  verified. 
The  morrow,  too,  was  to  be  the  parting  day  with  her 
august  brother ;  and  the  present,  as  too  often  happens, 
was  damped  by  anticipations  of  the  future.  The 
morning,  as  I  said,  was  cool  and  refreshing — with  just 
sufficient  air  to  waft  abroad  the  mingling  odours  of 
those  fruits  and  flowers  that  grew  to  luxuriance  in 
this  wilderness  of  sweets.  It  was  a  great  day,  but  a 
sad  day,  among  the  peasants;  the  court-yard,  the 
palace  stairs,  and  long  corridors,  were  filled  with 
them ;  for  in  happy  Saxony  the  peasant  in  *  hodden 
gray'  is  as  free  to  pass  the  threshold  of  his  paternal 
sovereign  as  the  peer  in  his  gold  brocade.  All  were 
in  holiday  costume ;  it  was  a  beautiful  sight ;  in  the 
court  bdow,  mothers  were  seen  holding  up  their 
infants  to  the  "good  queen,"  who  acknowledged,  with  a 
benignant  smile,  the  simplest  demonstrations  of  loyalty 
and  affection.  The  very  infants,  stretching  forth 
their  tiny  arms,  seemed  to  do  homage  to  her,  whose 
beneficent  heart,  expanding  in  icorks  of  charity,  was 
continually  employed  in  laying  plans  for  their  future 
happiness.  This  was  the  unbought  tribute  of  guileless, 
grateful  hearts ;  an  homage,  not  offered  to  station,  but 
to  those  queenly  virtues  which  make  more  captives 
than  ever  bowed  at  the  feet  of  a  feudal  despot.  Their 
loyalty  was  the  restdt  of  admiration,  gratitude,  affec- 
tion, devotion — ^inspired  by  parental  watchfulness  over 
their  personal,  their  family,  their  social  interests. 
Where  such  bonds  unite  sovereign  and  subject, 
they  seem  to  realise  the  Utopia  of  the  poets — the 
often  sought,  but  undiscoverable  system  of  political 
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happiness. — Bat  to  return  to  this  well  remembered 
scene: — 

Every  carriage,  as  it  was  drawn  from  the  remue — 
and  there  were  thirty,  great  and  small — ^was  completely 
garlanded  with  flowers  and  evergreens ;  bouquets  to 
which  every  garden,  field,  and  forest-nook,  within  ten 
miles,  had  contributed  its  quota.  On  the  stuffed  armlets, 
open  lattice,  and  over  the  harness,  nosegays  tastefully 
arranged,  and  still  sparkling  with  early  dew,  were 
profusely  interwreathed.  But  the  good  queen's,  a 
carriage  half  phaeton  half  drosky,  had  four  times  the 
amount  of  any  other — ^more  scrupulously  arranged^ 
more  choice,  classic,  and  fragrant.  It  looked,  in  fact, 
like  a  little  flower-garden  on  wheels ;  and  the  sentiment 
which  the  ceremony  was  intended  to  convey  was  most 
delicately  expressed.  As  "  the  good  queen"  crossed 
the  threshold  she  was  evidently  moved.  But  here, 
again,  the  effect  was  spoiled  by  a  little  misad- 
venture. The  excellent  Graf  V. ^bach,  in  his  eager- 
ness to  be  at  the  step  of  the  carriage  as  her  majesty 
descended,  rushed  from  his  half-finished  toilet,  and 
removing  his  scarlet  nightcap — quite  unconscious  of 
the  fact — ^received  the  queen  with  an  obeisance  intended 
to  combine  the  utmost  deference  and  dignity.  A  burst 
of  surprise — ^then  laughter,  from  one  of  the  officers,  of 
which  the  queen  herself  set  the  example,  recalled 
the  worthy  count  to  the  sense  of  his  position. 

"  What,"  said  her  majesty  archly,  "  is  the  bonnet 
rouge  become  the  badge  of  the  ever  loyal  Comte 
de ^bach?"... 

In  another  minute  or  so,  all  was  rectified— the 
breach  of  etiquette  was  graciously  pardoned ;  but  for 
days  after,  the  "  hoisting  of  the  bonttet  rouge^^  as  it 
was  called,  in  the  very  presence  of  her  majesty,  was 
often  ludicrously  opposed  to  the  count's  long  life  of 
loyalty.  This  worthy  man  is  also  dead;  but  his 
gallant  son,  worthy  of  such  a  father,  is  the  inheritor 
of  his  virtues  and  his  loyalty. 

*  «  «  « 

But  I  pass  on — ^there  are  many  little  incidents  con- 
jured back  by  the  sight  of  these  dilapidated  chambers, 
whose  living  tenants  were  once  my  daily,  hourly 
associates  in  the  morning  drama  of  life.  My  dormitory 
in  those  days  was  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  zchloss^ 
under  which  a  stream  from  the  hills  ~  now  prattling 
like  a  gkssy  runlet,  then  brawling  like  an  Alpine 
torrent,  and  divided  into  numerous  ramifications, 
flowed  with  a  cool  and  refeshing  tide. — When  the 
household  had  retired  to  rest,  which  was  always  by 
ten  o'clock,  its  voice— the  "  voice  of  falling  waters," 
filled  the  apartments  above  with  a  soft,  gurgling 
sound,  that,  like  Virgil's  bees,  had  a  soporiferous 
effect,  I  was  told,  upon  the  less  contiguous  sleepers. 
On  myself,  I  well  remember,  the  result  was  very  dif- 
ferent; and  a  hundred  times  I  wished  Mascenas  (who 
is  said  to  have  cured  himself  of  watchfulness  by 
sleeping  near  the  falls  of  Tivoli)  in  this  solitaiy  but 
never  silent  apartment,  where  I  have  had  so  many 
waking  dreams. 

The  chamber  is  now  encumbered  with  d^'i^m— fallen 
plaster,  falling  timber,  shreds  of  tapestiy,  &c. ;  and 


through  the  gaping  seams  of  the  floor,  formed  of 
phinks  as  thick  as  a  ship's  side,  I  can  see  the  tmy 
stream,  that  is  now  slowly  undermining  the  foundation, 
and,  before  another  winter  is  over,  may  effect  a  breach 
in  the  main  wall,  and  hurl  the  edifice  to  the  ground. 
Thus,  everything  has  changed  since  the  death  of  the 
"good  queen," — everything  but  the  affection  that  clings 
to  her  memory,  like  the  green  ivy  round  some  noble 
monument  of  strength  and  beauty.  Again — 

The teenth  of  August,  a  famous  day  in  the 

forest,  brought  all  the  village  families  to  the  palace. 
In  the  open  court,  under  the  piazzas,  and  wherever 
a  footing  coidd  be  found,  music,  dancing,  wrestling, 
and  running,  with  a  thorough  round  of  antiquated 
local  festivities,  kept  the  multitude  in  perpetual 
motion.  Animated  by  the  presence  of  their  royal 
patroness,  and  rewarded  by  the  distribution  of  prizes, 
the  traditional  *  games  of  the  forest'  were  revived  with 
admirable  effect. 

At  night,  when  the  nine  o'clock  bell  tolled  from  its 
wooden  turret,  the  festivities  were  closed ;  the  pea- 
santry, some  with  trophies,  and  all  with  contentment 
and  pleasing  recollections  of  the  day,  returned  to 
their  homes  in  the  forest,  chanting  in  chorus  as  they 
went.  On  that  occasion,  as  I  well  remember,  a  bright 
cloudless  day  was  succeeded  by  a  dark  tempestuous 
night.  The  flash  and  the  crash  followed  each  other  in 
rapid  succession ;  and  at  intervals,  as  the  lightning 
swept  along  the  wooded  heights,  we  observed  the 
mountain  streams— each  converted  into  a  roaring 
cataract — ^precipitated  like  snowy  avalanches  through 
the  dense  dark  foliage.  Alarming  apprehensions  were 
felt  and  expressed  for  the  peasants — ^particularly  for 
the  poor  mothers  and  their  infants,  who  had  to  bide  the 
"  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm."  The  "good  queen" 
was  restless,  and,  at  her  conmiand,  horsemen  were 
despatched  in  every  direction  with  assistance  to  all 
wJiom  they  could  overtake  in  the  forest  roads. 

After  contemplating  the  storm  for  nearly  two  hours, 
I  retired  from  the  old  gallery  about  midnight,  and 
retraced  my  steps  to  the  basement.  In  doing  so,  I 
had  to  pass  the  door  of  the  little  family  oratory, 
which,  to  my  surprise,  at  that  hour  was  left  ajar,  with 
a  dim  light  flickering  through  the  aperture.  Prompted 
by  curiosity,  I  stopped  short  at  the  door,  not  without 

some  misgivings:  for  madame  de  B er  had  told  me 

in  confidence,  that  this  room  was  traditionally  iaunied, 
and  that  strange  lights  and  figures  had  been  seen  in 
it  by  members  of  the  household.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  superstition,  not  an  individual  ever 
ventured  to  cross  thb  gallery  after  midnight.  I  had 
no  such  strong  inducement,  however,  to  move  on;  I 
looked  earnestly  through  the  aperture;  and  there, 
kneeling  at  the  altar,  and  her  hands  clasped  in  prayer, 
I  recognised  the  "good  queen." — ^The  scene  was  most 
impressive;  when  all  the  household  had  retired  to 
rest,  their  royal  mistress  had  repaired  to  the  domestic 
altar — there  to  seek  relief  from  the  anxiety  that 
oppressed  her  regarding  her  poor  subjects — many  of 
whom  were  that  night  surprised  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  exposed  to  falling  rocks  and  raging  torrents. 
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Next  morning  I  told  Madame  de  E der  in  a 

whisper,  what  I  had  seen.  She  shook  her  head,  bat 
her  silence  was  very  significant,  and  she  said  nothing 
more  about  the  superstition.  •        •        • 

But  my  day  is  closed,  my  drosky  is  repaired,  and  I 
start  under  a  cloudless  moon  for  the  Baths  of  — bourg.^ 


EVERY-DAY  ESSAYS  ON  SCIENCE. 

THE  LIQUEPACTION   OP  GASES. 

Although  the  subject  thus  entitled  belongs  to  pure 
chemical  science,  and  is  principally  interesting  to  the 
students  of  that  department  of  human  knowledge,  it 
has  been  considered  worthy  of  a  brief  discussion  in 
this  place,  both  because  it  will  excite  the  attention  of 
every  inquiring  mind,  and  because  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  roll  of  years  will  demonstrate 
its  vast  practical  bearing  upon  human  affairs.  Were 
it,  however,  only  a  scientific  curiosity,  most  in- 
structive in  itself,  but  having  no  external  relations, 
it  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  reader.  The 
very  idea  supposed  in  the  expression,  a  b'quefied 
gas,  is  one  of  great  interest.  Can  it  then  be  pos- 
sible that  a  body  which  is  intangible,  which  the 
eye  cannot  generally  recognise  even  to  exist,  whose 
incoherent  substance  the  hand  disperses  without  feel- 
ing it,  and  which  can  only  be  discovered  to  be  present 
in  a  few  cases  by  its  odour,  or  in  all  by  its  chemical 
properties, — can  such  a  body  as  this  be  made  to  assume 
a  visible,  sensible,  tangible  form,  and  become  a  liquid  ? 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case,  there  is  now  no 
doubt  of  the  fact,  and  the  page  of  chemistry  which 
contains  it  is  one  on  which  the  most  unfamiliar  eye 
will  rest  with  satisfaction,  for  the  discovery  of  this 
truth  solved  one  of  the  long-pending  questions  of  the 
science.  Every  one  remembers  the  famous  Arabian 
tale  concerning  the  bottled  up  Genii.  The  fisherman 
hauling  up  his  nets  perceived  some  unusual  weight 
in  them,  believing,  to  his  great  delight,  he  had  made 
an  uncommonly  good  catch.  At  the  bottom  of  his  net 
was  a  copper  flask,  wliieh  he  hasted  to  open.  No 
sooner  was  the  cork  removed,  than  out  issued  a 
volume  of  smoke,  which  writhed,  circled,  expanded, 
and  at  length  assumed  the  form  of  a  monstrous  giant, 
who  in  terrible  accents  threatened  the  immediate 
annihilation  of  the  horror-struck  fisherman.  Death 
was  impending  when  the  fisherman  bethought  him  of 
a  happy  device.  He  refused  to  believe  that  the 
amazing  form  he  saw  before  him  was  ever  contained 
in  the  diminutive  flask  at  his  feet.  To  remove  these 
ridiculous  doubts,  the  Genii  gasified  himself,  and  gra- 
dually rolled  his  vaporous  body  into  the  narrow 
confines  of  the  copper  vessel.  Seizing  his  opportunity, 
the  fisherman  popped  the  stopper  in,  and  secured  his 
formidable  opponent  under  his  thumb,  after  which,  of 
course,  he  became  a  dutiful  slave.  Was  this  a  beau- 
tiful allegory  to-illustrate  the  possibility  of  the  con- 
densation of  gases,  to  show  that  the  most  stupendous 
powers  are  subject  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  man  P  Be 
it  so,  or  not,  that  which  fable  conceived,  and  added  to, 

(1)  By  the  author  of  "  Swiuerland,"  &c.  &c. 


with  its  customary  exaggeration,  dynamical  chemistiy 
has  completely  effected  in  the  liquefaction  of  gases. 

It  is  beyond  question  now,  that  gases  owe  their 
existence  in  that  form  to  the  possession  of  latent  heat. 
They  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
form  of  matter  commonly  called  vapours.  It  is  a 
familiar  fact,  that  on  the  application  of  heat  to  a  liquid, 
its  particles  fly  off,  and  assume  the  condition  of  a 
vapour.  So  long  as  it  remains  a  vapour,  it  does  so  by 
virtue  of  its  possessing  a  considerable  amount  of 
latent  caloric.  Could  this  be  removed,  the  vapour 
again  returns  to  its  original  liquid  condition.  Steam 
becomes  water  when  its  caloric  is  removed :  can  a 
similar  conclusion  be  arrived  at  in  the  case  of  gases  P 
Such  was  the  idea  as  it  existed  in  the  minds  of 
philosophers,  until  the  whole  subject  was  placed  in  a 
new  and  striking  light  by  the  experiments  of  the 
eminent  chemist  Michael  Faraday,  at  that  time  pos- 
sessing the  simple  honour  of  the  title  of  Chemical 
Asistant  in  the  Boyal  Institution.  The  first  experi- 
ment was  made  in  a  very  easy  manner  upon  the 
gas  Chlorine.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  at  whose  sugges- 
tion the  experiments  were  commenced,  appears,  with 
the  prophetic  foresight  of  the  profound  philosopher,  to 
have  foreseen  the  result,  and  he  predicated  that  several 
bodies,  since  liquefied,  although  then  only  known  under 
the  gaseous  form,  would  be  reduced  to  this  condition. 
Mr.  Faraday  pursued  the  experiments  at  the  request  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy*;  and  in  April,  1823,  an  elaborate 
paper  of  his  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, detailing  the  results  of  his  investigations. 
The  method  of  operating  upon  the  gases  was  at  first 
very  simple,  and  may  be  readily  understood.  A 
strong  glass  tube  was  procured,  and  bent  at  an  angle 
of  about  95  deg.,  somewhat  in  this  manner,  ^^s^ 
At  one  end,  the  materials  for  generating  the  gas 
were  placed,  and  if  the  gas  was  a  liquefiable  one,  the 
liquid  would  of  course  fall  to  the  other.  Heat  being 
applied  to  that  end,  and  cold  to  this  extremity  of  the 
tube,  and  the  whole  being  hermetically  sealed,  the 
gas  arose  under  great  pressure,  and  became  visible  at 
the  cool  end  of  the  tube,  in  the  form  of  a  transparent, 
mobile  fluid.  But  this  method  had  a  very  limited  ap- 
plication, being  only  available  in  those  few  cases 
where  a  mixture  of  gas-generating  materiab  could  be 
introduced  in  sufficient  quantity  within  the  small  com- 
pass of  a  tube  to  exert  that  requisite  pressure  upon 
their  own  volume  which  would  reduce  them  to  the 
liquid  form.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  was  clearly  de- 
monstrated, even  by  this  imperfect  instrument,  and 
chemistry  saw,  for  the  first  time,  a  gas  assuming  the 
liquid  form  in  one  of  these  tubes. 

For  ordinary  experiments  these  tubes  are  still  use- 
ful to  illustrate  this  curious  fact;  and  as  they  are 
easily  made,  the  reader  may  convince  himself  of  it,  if 
he  will,  by  introducing  the  materials  for  chlorine,  or 
sulphurous  acid,  into  one  end,  hermetically  sealing  up 
the  other,  surrounding  with  a  wire  cage,  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  explosion,  and  then  proceeding  as  above  stated,  I 
The  gas  may  be  kept  in  the  liquid  form,  imder  the 
pressure  which  exists  in  the  tube,  for  a  considerable 
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time.  In  many  cases,  instantly  on  the  tube  being 
broken  open,  the  liquid  flashes  into  its  fonner  gaseous 
condition  with  great  violence. — ^Twenty-two  years 
afterwards,  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Faraday  resumed  these  in- 
teresting studies ;  and,  in  a  paper  published  in  Janu- 
ary 1845,  which  immediately  commanded  the  greatest 
attention  at  home  and  on  the  continent,  gave  to  the 
world  the  most  valuable  communication  of  the  be- 
haviour of  gases  under  pressure,  and  in  the  liquid 
form,  that  has  yet  appeared.  An  admirably  arranged 
and  most  ingenious  mode  of  experimenting  was  now 
adopted,  in  which  neither  time,  ttdent,  nor  expense  was 
spared  to  render  it  the  most  complete  of  its  kind.  The 
principles  to  be  attended  to  were,  first,  a  great  amount 
of  compressive  power ;  and,  second,  a  most  extreme 
depression  of  temperature :  both  were  obtained  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  To  accomplish  the  requisite  pres- 
sure, mechanical  force  was  resorted  to,  and  applied  by 
means  of  two  powerful  pumps  arranged  in  a  very 
novel  manner.  The  cylinder  of  pump  No.  1,  was  an 
inch  in  diameter ;  that  of  No.  2  was  exactly  half  an 
inch.  The  gas  was  first  drawn  in  by  No.  1,  then 
compressed  to  10,  15,  or  20  atmospheres ;  and  in  this 
state  of  condensation  was  forced  through  the  valves  of 
No.  2,  which,  being  untied,  condensed  it  still  further, 
and  finally  forced  it  into  the  tube  or  other  recipient 
at  any  requisite  degree  of  compression.  The  gases  to 
be  operated  on  were  contained  in  jars,  and,  before 
undergoing  pressure,  were  freed  from  any  watery 
vapour,  by  being  made  to  pass  through  a  coil  of  glass 
tube  plunged  in  a  freezing  mixture,  by  which  means 
all  the  water  they  contained  was  deposited  in  icy 
spicules  in  the  tube,  which  was  kept  as  low  as  the 
point  0  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  to  ensure  the  complete- 
ness of  this  result.  The  condensing  tubes  were  of  no 
great  size,  varying  in  diameter  from  one  sixth  to  one 
fourth  of  an  inch,  and  from  one  forty-second  to  one 
thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  They  were  curved 
into  the  form  of  a  U  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other 
were  provided  with  stop-cocks  of  good  workmanship, 
by  which  they  were  connected  to  the  pumps.  These 
tubes  were  very  strong,  and  would  endure  the  explo- 
sive power  of  fifty  atmospheres  without  being  in  the 
least  injured.  Tried  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure,  one 
tube  actually  sustained  the  pressure  of  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  atmospheres,  equivalent  to  a  pressure  of 
seventeen  hundred  pounds  on  the  square  inch!  As  the 
attainment  of  a  degree  of  compression  so  elevated  was 
necessarily  attended  with  great  danger,  this  was  partly 
guarded  against  by  the  employment  of  small  tubes, 
and  by  covering  the  face  with  a  stout  mask  of  iron 
wire.  The  second  necessary  step  was  to  obtain  an 
extreme  amount  of  available  cold,  and  it  is  probable 
that  no  experiments  before  or  since  have  reached  so 
far  into  the  regions  of  diminished  temperature  as 
these.  A  quantity  of  solid  carbonic  acid  was  placed 
in  a  vessel,  and  ether  was  poured  over  it.  Extreme 
cold  was  thus  produced,  but  it  was  rendered  still  more 
intense  by  pbicing  this  cold  bath  under  the  exhausted 
receiver  of  an  air-pump.  The  temperature  fell  re- 
markably, and  the  vast  depression  obtained  amounted 


to  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  degrees  nnder  the 
freeezing  point  of  water.    By  this  means,  the  combin- 
ation  of  extreme  cold  and  pressure,  many  gases  were 
liquefied  without  difficulty,  and  could  be  removed  from 
the  apparatus  at  pleasure,  by  taking  the  precaution  'I 
of  tightening  the  screw  of  the  cock  plug,  and  screw-  ,, 
ing  down  a  plug  and  leaden  washer  over  its  exposed 
end.    "  With  these  precautions,"  says  Dr.  Faraday,  ' 
"  I  have  kept  several  gases  for  several  days,"  in  the  I 
liquid  form. 

So  far  for  the  apparatus.  In  commencing  his  ex-  ' 
periments  in  1845,  Dr.  Farady's  principal  object  in  1 
view,  was  the  reduction  of  the  gases— oxygen,  hy- 
drogen,  and  nitrogen,  to  their  liquid  form.  Tlic  ' 
curious  behaviour  of  the  gas  hydrogen,  in  some  expe- 
riments well  known  to  chemists,  in  which  it  actnoliy 
appears  to  assume,  in  combination,  the  metallic  con-  i 
dition,  appeared  to  favour  the  idea  of  its  liquefaction. 
Dr.  Faraday  expressed  his  strong  expectation  of  re- 
ducing it  to  the  metallic'  form,  but  in  each  of  these 
three  cases  the  experiments  were  totally  unsucceis- 
ful.  Oxygen  was  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  upwards 
of  58  atmospheres,  and  a  cold  of  140  degrees  below 
zero,  Fahr.  but  no  condensation  speared.  The  pres- 
sure was  increased,  but  the  apparatus  then  began  to 
leak,  and  the  experiment  was  concluded.  The  fol- 
lowing gases  also  refused  submission  to  the  apparatus, 
and  retained  their  gaseous  condition  unaffected: 
hydrogen  at  27  atmospheres  ;*  nitrogen  at  50 ;  nitric 
oxide  at  50 ;  carbonic  oxide  at  40 ;  and  coal-gas  at 
32.  Other  experiments,  under  different  hands,  have 
been  instituted,  at  which  the  enormous  pressure  of 
220  atmospheres,  equivalent  to  3,3001bs.  on  the  square 
inch,  but  none  of  these  gases  have  yielded.  Tlie 
manner  in  which  this  vast  compressive  power  was 
obtained,  was  devised  by  an  ingenious  French  chemist, 
M.  G.  Aime.  He  sank  vessels  of  a  suitable  kind  to 
vast  depths  in  the  sea,  thus  causing  the  enormous 
weight  of  a  very  tall  column  of  water  to  tell  upon 
them.  It  is  to  be  objected,  however,  that  the  results 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  examined  by  such  means. 

The  total  number  of  gases  liquefied  by  Dr.  Faraday, 
amounts  to  sixteen.  They  are  the  following  •.—sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  sulphurous  acid,  cyanogen,  chlorine, 
ammoniacal  gas,  carbonic  acid,  muriatic  acid,  nitrous 
oxide,  olifiant  gas,  hydriodic  acid,  hydrobromic  add, 
fluorilicon,  fluoboron,  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  ea- 
chlorine,  and  arseniuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  only  one  of  these  is  an  elementary  gas— 
the  gas  chlorine ;  the  others  are  all  compound.  It  is 
difficult  to  judge  whether  this  circumstance  is  for  or 
against  the  probability  of  the  future  liquefiability  of 
the  other  elementary  gases.  Its  relation  appean* 
somewhat  discouraging,  when  contrasted  wiUi  the 
large  number  of  liquefiable  compound  gases ;  but  the 
very  fact  of  its  liquefaction  is  also  a  token,  that  though 
the  means  of  effectiDg  it  arc  hidden  from  us,  the  pos- 
sibility of  liquefying  the  others  is  grounded  on  the 
strong  presumption  of  an  analogy.     Seven  of  the 


I-  I 


(1)  The  reader  may  b«  reminded  that  one  atmocphere  u  com- 
monly taken  aa  the  pressure  of  ISlbs.  on  the  sqiijj«  inch. 
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gases  thus  liquefied  were  actually  reduced  to  the  solid 
condition.  Let  the  fact  be  duly  considered,  and  its 
interesting  nature  will  be  manifest.  Conceive  of  a 
thin  air  reduced  by  the  force  of  pressure  and  cold,  not 
only  to  a  liquid,  but  actually  to  a  solid  state ;  a  state 
in  which  it  can  be  handled,  crushed,  tossed  about. 
Ammoniacal  gas  became  a  solid,  white,  translucent, 
crystalline  mass ;  cyanogen  became  also  a  transparent 
crystalline  solid ;  nitrous  oxide  was  only  reduced  to  a 
solid  form  by  the  extreme  temperature — 150,  that  is, 
181  degees  below  freezing  point ;  when  solidified  it 
made  its  appearance  in  beautiful  clear  and  colourless 
crystals.  The  gas  euchlorine,  orange  red  in  the  fluid 
form,  solidifies  into  hard,  clear,  brittle  crystals. 
Carbonic  acid  is  like  snow  in  the  solid  form.  The 
other  solidifiable  gases  were  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  sulphurous  acid.  The  depression  of  temperature 
in  these  experiments  was,  of  course,  not  to  be  mea- 
sured by  a  mercurial  thermometer,  but  by  a  spirit 
instrument,  as  alcohol  has  never  yet  been  frozen ;  but 
it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
cold  attained,  the  alcohol  began  to  thicken,  and  rolled 
about  from  side  to  side  with  the  sluggislmess  of  an 
oily  body,  as  if  a  little  more  cold  would  have  frozen 
this  refractory  substance  itself. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  gases,  in 
its  solidification  and  liquefaction,  is  carbonic  acid.  It 
was  first  procured  in  the  liquid  form  by  Faraday,  in 
1823.  But  the  eminent  French  chemist,  M.  Thilorier, 
first  succeeded  in  solidifying  it  by  a  singular  accident. 
Allowing  a  drop  of  the  liquid  acid  to  fall,  it  evapo- 
rated with  such  intense  rapidity  as  to  freeze  the 
remainder.  The  solidification  of  this  gas,  says  Fa- 
raday, is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  experimental 
results  of  modern  times.  It  was  the  first  example  of 
the  reduction  of  a  gas  to  the  solid  form ;  we  can 
therefore  well  understand  the  pleasurable  tenus  in 
which  M.  Thilorier  makes  the  important  announce- 
ment to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  {Annalei 
de  Chimie,  1835.)  Carbonic  acid  liquefies  at  a 
pressure  of  36  atmospheres :  according  to  Thilorier, 
it  becomes  solid  at  — 148  deg. ;  but  this  is  pro- 
bably too  low.  It  is  very  curious,  that  while  in 
a  gaseous  state  carbonic  acid  dissolves  with  great 
readiness  in  wat«r,  yet  in  the  liquid  form  it  is  abso- 
lutely insoluble  in  water,  and  floats  above  it  like  an 
oil !  It  is  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol.  In  the 
liquid  state  it  evaporates  with  almost  explosive  violence 
when  the  pressure  is  removed,  but  in  the  solid  form 
its  evaporation  is  more  slow  and  gradual.  In  the 
solid  state  it  closely  resembles  a  mass  of  purest  snow, 
and  when  placed  on  a  polished  surface,  it  slips  and 
glides  about  as  if  bewitched,  in  consequence,  as  M. 
ThUorier  deems  probable,  of  its  being  surrounded 
with  a  mantle  of  gas,  which  pours  from  every  portion 
of  its  surface.  Personal  experience  enables  us  to 
state,  that  the  statement  of  the  similarity  of  the  sensa- 
tions produced  by  the  extremes  of  temperature  is  cor- 
rect; for  a  little  mass  of  solid  carbonic  acid,  at  a  tem- 
perature as  much  below  freezing  point  as  scalding 
water  is  above  it,  felt  like  a  hot  coal  in  the  hand,  and 


rapidly  produced  a  blister !  An  ingenious  apparatus 
was  invented  by  its  discoverer  for  collecting  it  in  the 
solid  state.  A  pipe  being  attached  to  a  vessel  con- 
taining the  gas  in  its  liquid  form,  the  liquid  is  allowed 
to  flow  out  into  a  box  somewhat  like  a  snuff-box  in 
shape.  In  so  doing,  intense  cold  is  produced,  and  the 
liquid  falls  in  beautiful  snow  to  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  which  can  then  be  opened,  and  the  solidified  gas 
removed.  When  this  substance  is  mixed  with  ether, 
the  most  fierce  cold  known  to  chemists  is  produced. 

It  has  been  already  seen  that,  by  the  depression  of 
temperature  procured  by  this  gas  in  this  form,  the 
means  were  afforded  of  liquefying,  and  even  solidifying, 
other  gases.  Immense  masses  of  mercury  have  been 
frozen  in  a  few  minutes  by  this  wonderful  mixture, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  laboratory.  It  is  prepared  in 
immense  quantities  by  Mr.  Addams.  He  detailed  his 
method  of  procuring  it  to  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  1838.  His  apparatus 
is  of  three  kinds;  we  shall  only  mention  the  most 
perfect,  which  is  a  combination  of  the  original  phui  of 
M.  Thilorier,  with  mechanical  improvements  and 
additions,  of  Mr.  Addams's  invention.  By  a  proper 
mixture  of  the  materials  for  its  generation,  the  gas 
is  procured,  and  flows,  under  its  own  accumubiting 
pressure,  into  a  strong  wrought-iron  vessel,  where  it 
condenses  into  the  liquid  form.  After  this,  the  gene- 
rater  is  filled  with  water,  by  a  powerful  press,  and 
thus  all  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  forwards  into  the 
receiver  at  an  enormous  pressure :  thus  all  waste  is 
saved,  and  the  gas  is  secured  by  ingenious  screws, 
caps,  and  leaden  washers,  screwed  down,  to  prevent 
its  escape,  by  great  force.  The  imprisoned  gas  has  a 
truly  gigantic  power,  in  comparison  with  which  the 
efforts  of  a  hundred  Genii  are  but  play.  Nothing  but 
a  wrovght-iTon  vessel,  of  perfect  workmanship,  is  equal 
to  its  control.  Owing  to  some  defect  in  this  respect, 
a  tremendous  explosion  took  place  in  Paris,  in  which 
several  persons  lost  their  lives.  Mr.  Addams  states, 
that  at  a  temperature  of  150  deg.  Fahrenlieit,  liquid 
carbonic  acid  exerts  a  pressure  of  more  than  99 
atmospheres,  or  about  1,405  lbs.  in  the  square  inch. 
But  this  is,  without  a  doubt,  very  much  under-esti- 
mated, for  even  at  the  temperature  of  ice,  32  deg., 
Faraday  estimates  its  pressure  at  upwards  of  38 
atmospheres ;  Mr.  Addams  only  reckoning  it  at  about 
27.  If  such  is  it«  pressure  at  the  freezing  point  of 
water,  what  must  it  be  at  its  boiling  pomt ! 

It  may  be  a  relief,  after  these  scientific  details,  to 
ask  what  practical  advantage  the  discovery  promises 
to  man.  The  keen  eye  of  the  illustrious  Davy,  im- 
mediately on  the  announcement  of  the  fact,  glanced 
at  once  down  the  long  lines  of  thought,  and  caught 
the  idea,  that  a  new  motive  power,  of  vast  energies, 
was  here.  On  the  week  following  the  first  publication 
of  Faraday's  results,  he  communicated  to  the  Boyal 
Society  a  paper,  entitled,  "  The  application  of  Liquids 
formed  by  the  Condensation  of  Gases,  as  mechanical 
agents."  "  One  of  the  principal  objects  I  had  in 
view,"  wrote  the  philosopher,  "in  causing  experi- 
ments to  be  made  on  the  condensation  of  different 
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gaseous  bodies,  by  generating  them  under  pressure, 
was  the  hope  of  obtaining  vapours  which,  from  tlic 
facility  with  which  their  ekstic  forces  might  bo  de- 
veloped or  diminished,  by  small  increments  or  decre- 
ments of  pressure,  would  be  applicable  to  the  same 
purposes  as  steam."  The  immense  expansive  powers 
of  such  agents  cannot  be  questioned,  even  at  temper- 
atures far  below  the  average  temperature  of  the  air. 
There  would,  doubtless,  be  some  difficulties  in  the 
application,  but  none  which  the  far  and  justly-famed 
mechanical  skill  of  our  country  might  not  overcome. 
Mr.  Perkins,  in  his  high-pressure  engines,  has  demon- 
strated the  possibility  of  obtaining  good  and  perfect 
joints  at  great  pressures  of  vapour.  "  If,"  adds  Sir 
n.  Davy,  "  future  experiments  should  realise  the 
views  hero  developed,  the  mere  difference  of  temper- 
ature between  sunshine  and  shade,  and  air  and  water, 
will  be  sufficient  to  produce  resiJts  which  have  been 
hitherto  only  obtained  by  great  expenditure  of  fuel." 

"With  so  exalted  an  authority  for  the  originator  of 
the  idea,  it  was  to  be  expected  the  attempt  would 
soon  be  made.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Brunei  invented  a 
machine,  worked  by  the  expansive  force  of  carbonic 
acid,  applied  dirertiy,  as  in  the  case  of  steam.  Mr. 
Addams  has  recommended  the  employment  of  it  as  an 
agent  of  motion  indirectly,  and  as  a  means  to  circulate 
or  reciprocate  other  fluids.  In  one  respect.  Sir  II. 
Davy's  anticipations  were  not  well  founded;  sinec;, 
from  facts  connected  with  the  laws  of  caloric,  it  is 
now  well  known  that  no  saving  of  fuel  would  be  found 
to  attend  the  employment  of  these  agents.  If  our 
own  opinion  is  worth  recording,  we  should  give  it  in 
favour  of  the  idea  in  a  few  liiiiited  cases.  Where  a 
vast  concentration  of  power  is  requisite,  where  weight 
is  a  fatal  obstacle,  as  in  aerial  navigation,  to  the  em- 
ployment of  great  locomotive  engines,  here  liquefied 
gases,  if  they  can  be  procured  sufficiently  economi- 
cally, promise  much.  Time  will  show.  M.Rontipiey^s 
experiment,  producing  ice  in  a  red-hot  cineible  by 
means  of  liquefied  sulphurous  acid,  mentioned  in  this 
journal  some  time  since,  can  scarcely  be  called  a  prac- 
tical application  of  our  subject ;  as  a  scientific  morsel, 
it  is  worth  recalling  in  coimexion  with  it.  Sulphu- 
rous acid  liquefies  most  readily  of  aU,  even  at  the 
pressure  of  two  atmospheres.  We  leave  the  question, 
with  aU  its  inducements,  contingent  advantages,  and 
formidable  difficulties,  in  the  hands  of  our  able  me- 
chanicians. We  conclude  our  article  with  the  following 
additional  remarks  from  Sir  H.  Davy : — 

"  These  facts  offer  easy  methods  of  impregnating 
liquids  with  carbonic  acid,  or  other  gases,  without 
mechanical  pressure.  They  also  afford  means  of  pro- 
ducing great  diminutious  of  temperature;  and,  as 
compression  occasions  similar  effects  to  cold,  in  pre- 
venting the  formation  of  elastic  substances,  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  that  it  may  be  successfully 
employed  for  the  preservation  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  for  the  purposes  of  food." 


THE  PENNY-POST. 

That  which  raiboads  and  steamboats  have  effected 
for  our  bodies,  the  penny-post  has  effected  for  our 
souls.  It  has  given  thougnt  and  impetus  our  ances- 
tors never  dreamed  of:  hopes,  wishes,  ideas,  become 
winged  messengers,  and  speed  on  their  several  mis- 
sions like  carrier  pigeons.  It  has  done  much  towards 
annihilating  space  and  time,  and  facilitated  a  stream 
of  sweet  communion  between  those  who,  a  little  while 
back,  were  too  poor  and  too  far  apart  to  have  more 
than  a  few  interchanges  of  thought  in  the  year. 

In  the  days  of  trasmus,  we  are  told,  "various 
circumstances  contributed  to  render  epistohuy  inter- 
course a  favourite  practice  with  schoUrs.  Destitute 
of  those  helps  which  a  ready  access  to  books  now 
affords,  they  were  anxious  to  observe  the  progress  of 
each  other,  and  eager  to  profit  by  the  attainments  of 
the  most  successful ;  yet,  while  the  expense,  the  diffi- 
culty, and  even  insecurity  of  passing  from  one  country 
to  another  rendered  their  personal  intercourse  very 
unfrequent,  almost  their  only  means  of  communication 
was  by  letter.  But,  from  the  want  of  posts,  this  mode 
of  intercourse  was  very  uncertain ;  ana,  if  they  missed 
the  opportunity  of  occasional  couriers,  they  could 
transmit  their  letters  only  by  the  expensive  convey- 
ance of  special  messengers.  Hence,  thcv  were  anxious 
to  crowd  into  a  single  letter  a  multiplicity  of  obser- 
vations, to  draw  forth,  by  their  questions,  a  variety  of 
information,  and  to  introduce  such  snecimens  of  their 
own  ingenuity  and  erudition  as  miglit  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  their  correspondents.  Sometimes  a  letter 
contained  the  discussion  of  a  whole  controversy." 

Somewhat  different  from  these  epistles  are  the  notes 
and  letters  that  fly  from  hand  to  hand  through  the 
penny-post.  We  should  look  rather  blank  at  the 
receipt  of  a  packet  which  from  its  weight  and  bulk 
appeared  likely  to  contain  a  whole  controversy.  M'e 
have,  in  fact,  exchanged  discourses  for  dialogues :  the 
answers  to  our  inquiries  are  so  easilv  received,  tliat 
we  sum  up  what  we  have  to  ask  and  tell  in  as  few 
words  as  possible.  As  in  most  great  changes,  some- 
thing has  Dcen  lost  as  well  as  gained.  We  think  less 
before  we  write,  than  when  thoughts  were  exchanged 
less  easily.  Practice  gives  readiness :  what  we  have 
learnt  to  do  without  trouble,  we  gradually  do  without 
thinking,  and  perhaps  finish  by  doing  negligently. 
We  multiply  our  engagements,  and  then  perform  them 
in  a  slovenly  manner.  How  often  does  a  letter  fulfil 
the  promise  to  the  eye,  and  break  it  to  the  heart! 
We  are  separated  from  those  whose  conversation  was 
interesting  and  profitable  to  us;  perhaps  the  only 
cause  we  have  for  a  secret  dissatisfaction  with  our 
present  condition  is  that  it  places  a  barrier  between 
us.  They  promised  we  should  hear  from  them :  at 
length,  a  letter  comes,  a  full-filled  sheet ;  but  is  it  a 
well-filled  one  ?  Is  there  a  single  thought  in  it  that 
deserves  to  live — a  single  observation  or  reflection 
that  can  stand  by  itself — a  spark  of  pure  wit — an  in- 
dication, however  slight,  of  genuine  feeling — a  trace, 
however  casual,  of  Christianity — an  allusion  that  shall 
warm  the  heart — a  consolation,  or  an  encouragement, 
or  a  counsel — a  single  grain  of  salt,  in  short,  to  purify 
and  relish  the  mass? — No!  it  contains  a  most  com- 
monplace relation  of  those  concerns  of  the  people  we 
love  which  we  least  care  to  know :  where  they  have 
been ;  whom  they  have  seen ;  unimportant  details  of 
their  hefdth  and  the  weather,  and  the  rest  is  made  up 
of  excuses  and  "  kind  regards."  The  writer  uncon- 
cernedly reflected  that  the  lettcrjsvould  onlv  cost  a 
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ny ;  bat  there  was  a  mistake;  it  has  cost  pain,  it  has 
ift  an  opportunity  onimproved,  and  a  void  unsupplicd. 

The  earliest  letter  on  record  was  written  by  a 
woman :  it  was  short,  distinct,  and  very  much  to  the 
jmorpose :  but  be  not  elated,  ladies — ^it  was  written  by 
Queen  Jezebel.  Other  and  better  queens  have  written 
well :  there  is  a  fine  spirited  letter  extant  written  by 
Jeanne  d' Albert  to  Cardinal  d*Armagnac.  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  heavy  at  the  pen;  Henrietta  Maria 
spelt  badly ;  Maiy  of  Modena,  without  being  witty  or 
well-informed,  knew  how  to  express  resignation  and 
tenderness.  Some  of  Pliny's  letters  are  delightful; 
so  are  Sir  Thomas  More's.  Lady  M.  W.  Montague's 
have  a  wit  and  sense  peculiar  to  themselves;  but 
there  are  perhaps  few  published  letters  which  one 
would  more  like  to  have  received  than  those  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  to  Joanna  Baillie.  They  are  sound, 
wholesome,  and  cordial :  he  turns  up  fresh  mould  for 
her,  and,  if  he  turns  up  a  coin  or  a  flower-pot,  she  is 
equally  welcome  to  it.  Laboured  letters  are  terrible: 
no  one  wants  to  receive  themes;  but  a  desire  to  improve 
the  passinj^  moment  may  be  combined  with  an  unaf- 
fected desire  to  amuse.  It  is  something  to  call  forth 
a  gay,  unbidden  kugh  in  some  dull,  lonely  home,  where 
cheerfulness  from  without  seldom  comes :  it  is  yet  more 
to  speak  some  word  in  season  that  shall  be  recurred 
to  with  reviving  trust  in  some  sad,  silent  watch  of  the 
night.    Do  not  let  your  pen  be  the  auill  of  a  goose. 

Consolatory  letters  are  the  most  oiflScult  to  write ; 
because  all  consolation  is  calmness  which  we  have  not 
tested  ourselves.  Pliny  says  pathetically  of  a  friend 
he  had  lost,  "  Do  not  tell  me  that  he  was  old,  that  he 
was  infirm,  that  we  all  must  die,— all  this  I  know  and 
have  been  told  akeady.  Send  me  some  new  and  un- 
expected sources  of  consolation."  How  new  and 
unexpected  they  would  have  proved,  had  his  corre- 
sponaent  been  a  Christian ! 

Style  is  the  voice  in  which  thought  speaks :  and 
what  we  conceive  clearly,  we  may  always  plainly  ex- 
press. "  I  have  nothing  to  say,"  is  seldom  a  true 
excuse,  where  there  is  a  real  obbgation  to  write.  Let 
us  take  trouble  to  think  and  to  feel  that  our  friend  is 
subject  to  like  affections  and  interests  with  ourselves; 
and  we  shall  find  some  object  of  sympathy  that  will 
cost  us  less  effort  to  discuss  than  is  uncomplainingly 
made  during  the  formalities  of  a  morning  visit. 


GOWBIE;  OR  THE  KING'S  PLOT. 
The  last  occasion  on  which  we  had  to  review  a  book 
of  Mr.  James's,  it  was  our  painful  duty  to  blame  more 
than  we  coidd  praise,  for  we  felt  that  by  writing  such 
works  as  Sir  Theodore  Broughton,  Mr.  James  was 
sapping  the  very  foundation  of  his  well  earned  fame. 
In  the  present  instance,  however,  a  different  and  far 
more  pleasing  task  awaits  us ;  in  "  Gowrie"  we  recog- 
nise the  master  hand  which  in  Damley  and  Bichelieu 
charmed  our  youthful  fancy  and  divided  our  admiration 
with  the  great  wizard  of  the  north,  Walter  Scott.  In 
an  age  tainted  with  the  coarsenesses  of  a  TroUope 
and  the  brutalities  of  the  brothers  Bell,  (alas,  that 
such  high  talent  should  be  coupled  with  such  low 
taste!)    it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  a 


(1)  "  Gowrie;  or,  the  King*!  Plot.' 
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novel  like  Gowrie,  and  read  of  man's  nobility  and 
woman's  loving  devotion,  till  our  faith  in  such  things, 
well  nigh  extinguished  by  the  curse  of  life's  experience, 
bums  bright  and  pure  again  as  in  our  boyhood.  The 
novel,  as  its  name  implies,  turns  on  the  wdl  known  but 
inexplicable  Gowrie  conspiracy ;  and  the  view  taken  of 
it  by  Mr.  James,  inconceivable  as  even  the  most 
probable  hypothesis  on  the  subject  must  be,  seems  to 
us  to  present  the  least  unreasonable  solution  of  the 
mystery.  He  imagines  (despite  the  attempts  of 
historians  to  establish  his  innocence)  that  the  plot 
was  an  invention  of  the  king's,  to  rid  himself  of 
Gowrie  whom  he  feared, '  and  Alexander  Kuthven 
whom  he  hated  —  our  author  adopting  the  idea 
thrown  out  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Neville,  the 
English  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Prance,  to  Sir  Balph 
Winwood,  in  which  he  hints  at  a  highly  imprudent,  if 
not  criminal  intimacy  between  Anne  of  Denmark  and 
the  younger  of  the  Ruthven  brothers.  That  such  a 
plot  was  by  no  means  opposed  to  the  course  of  tortuous 
and  subtile  policy  which  James  I.  deemed  the  very 
essence  of  king-craft,  any  one  who  has  at  all  studied 
the  character  of  that  monarch  must  readily  admit.  He 
was  a  man  of  an  essentially  little  mind,  though  gifted 
with  an  unusual  portion  of  the  shrewdness  and  cunning 
which  so  often  supply  the  place  of  the  higher  in- 
tellectual qualities;  his  selfishness  rendered  him 
despotic,  his  cowardice  cruel,  his  poverty  avaricious. 
Lord  Gowrie  was  an  amiable  and  religious  man,  liberal 
and  enlightened  beyond  his  age ;  his  possessions,  which 
had  accumulated  during  a  long  minority,  were  vast, 
and  his  influence  with  his  countrymen  extensive. 
These  things  were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  expose 
him  to  the  hatred  of  his  sovereign ;  he  could  be  neither 
cajoled  nor  intimidated,  and  must  therefore  be  de- 
stroyed. His  name,  his  race,  his  position,  and  his 
opinions,  alike  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  king, 
and  he  resolved  to  sweep  him  from  his  path. 

On  the  other  hand,  supposing  the  Euthvens  to  have 
plotted  the  king's  assassination,  what  oould  be  their  mo- 
tive ?  We  quote  the  following  passage  from  Robertson. 

"  It  appears  almost  incredible  that  two  young  men 
of  such  (UBtingulBhed  virtue  should  revolt  all  at  once 
from  their  duty,  and  attempt  a  crime  so  atrocious  as  the 
murder  of  their  sovereign.  It  appears  still  more  im- 
probable that  they  should  have  concertAd  their  under- 
taking with  so  little  foresight  and  prudence;  if  thev 
intended  that  the  deed  should  have  remained  concealed, 
they  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  improper  scene  for 
executing  it  than  their  own  house.       *       «        • 

"  Had  Providence  permitted  them  to  embrue  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  their  sovereign,  what  advantage 
could  have  accrued  to  them  by  his  death  1  and  what 
claims  or  pretensions  could  they  have  opposed  to  the 
rights  of  his  children  ]  Inevitable  and  instant  vengeance, 
together  with  pernetual  infSuny,  were  the  only  con- 
sequences they  could  expect  to  follow  such  a  crime." 

Mr.  James  in  his  postscript  speaks  still  more  clearly 
and  decidedly. 

"  The  evidence  of  any  crime  having  been  committed  by 
the  earl  and  his  brother  now  comes  to  be  examined ; 
and  I  do  not  scruple  to  say,  that  to  the  eyes  of  any  man 
of  common  understanding  it  not  only  proves  that  Gowrie 
and  his  brother  were  innocent,  but  that  James  was 
guilty.     First  let  it  be  remarked^^^^iat  this  evidence 
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was  all  on  one  side,  that  no  defence  was  made  on  the 
part  of  the  aocased,  that  no  witnesses  were  examined  on 
their  behalf,  that  those  on  the  other  side  were  not  cross- 
examined.  The  king  himself  was  the  principal  witness, 
for  his  statement  must  be  taken  as  a  deposition.  He 
declared  that  Alexander  Ruthven,  the  earl's  brother,  came 
np  to  him  when  he  was  going  out  to  hunt  at  Falkland, 
and  besought  him  to  come  immediately  to  Perth,  as  he, 
Alexander,  had  seized  and  imprisoned  in  his  brother's 
house  a  stranger  with  a  pitcher-full  of  foreign  gold, 
which  he  wished  to  secure  for  the  king ;  and  that  he 
must  come  priyately,  without  letting  any  one  know,  for 
he  feared  that  the  man  might  cry  out  and  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  earl,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  fitci 
James  says  he  determined  to  go,  (though  the  tale  was 
too  absurd  to  obtain  credence  from  any  rational  being,) 
but,  Instead  of  going  immediately,  he  continued  to  hunt 
from  seyen  till  ten  o'clock,  and,  instead  of  going  privately, 
took  the  whole  court,  all  his  usual  attendants,  and, 
moreover,  two  lacqueys  from  the  palace,  together  with 
the  porter  at  Falkland  and  the  keeper  of  his  ale-cellar. 
Of  the  conyersation  between  the  king  and  Alexander 
Kuthven,  we  have  no  testimony  but  that  of  James  him- 
self. Ijb  is  true,  as  he  rode  towards  Perth,  he  related 
the  tale  privately  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  when  that 
nobleman  at  once  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  im- 
probability of  the  story ;  but  yet  the  king  went  on. 

"  His  miy'esty  did  not  send  forward  to  announce  his 
coming  to  the  young  earl  till  he  was  within  two  miles 
of  Perth;  but  then  he  was  met  and  received,  not  by 
Gowrie  and  his  attendants  in  private  and  alone,  but  by 
the  earl,  as  Lord  Provost,  at  the  head  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  town,  hurriedly  assembled.  The  king  then 
proceeds  to  relate  what  occurred  at  the  earl's  palace.*  * 

"  Setting  aside  the  monarch's  own  evidence,  therefore, 
the  testimony  of  all  other  persons  was  rather  in  favour 
of  Qowrie  and  against  the  king  than  otherwise ;  and  the 
proofs  of  the  monarch  having  assembled  a  large  body  of 
men  in  Perth  were  easily  to  be  obtained,  showing  a 

Sreconcerted  plan  for  going  to  that  city  before  Alexander 
luthven  could  by  any  possibility  have  told  the  stoiy  of 
the  pot  of  gold. 

"  if  we  are  to  credit  the  testimony  of  Moyses,  one  of 
the  king's  most  £Eiithful  servants,  there  were  500  gen- 
tlemen in  Perth  on  that  day,  of  whom,  it  would  appear, 
full  300  were  of  the  family  of  Murray,  sent  for  to  meet 
the  king,  under  the  Master  of  Tullibardine.*   *   * 

'•  The  guilt  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  was  disbelieved  in 
Scotland  all  but  universally,  and  the  accusation  of 
magic  and  sorcery  was  treated  with  the  contempt  it 
merited,  except  by  a  few  persons  more  curious  than 
intelligent.  Five  ministers  of  Edinburgh  refused  to 
offer  thanks  for  the  king's  deliverance,  in  which  they 
did  not  believe ;  and  three  of  them  suffered  severely  for 
their  contumacy  and  incredulity.  The  estates  of  the 
Earl  of  Gowrie  were  forfeited,  and  divided  amongst 
favourites,  and  three  of  the  earl's  faithful  servants  were 
executed  at  Perth,  declaring  their  innocence  and  his 
with  their  dying  breath.  An  annual  thanksgiving  was 
appointed  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  the  English 
laughed  at  the  farce,  and  the  Scotch  were  indignant  at 
the  impiety." 

Having,  after  an  infinity  of  labour  and  research, 
satisfied  himself  as  to  Gowrie's  innocence,  Mr.  James 
has  worked  the  materials  thus  acquired  into  an  his- 
torical novel  of  deep  and  thrilling  intercut.  The 
character  of  the  chief  actor  in  the  tragedy — young, 
brave,  singularly  handsome  and  accomplished,  yet 
thoughtful  beyond  his  years,  and  tinged  with  a  degree 
of  melancholy,  foreshadowing  as  it  were  the  doom 
that  awaited  him — was  one  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
author's  powers,  and  in  the  delineation  of  which  he  has 
been  most  successful.    The  heroine,   (an  imaginary 


granddaughter  of  the  Regent  Morton's)  without  pos- 
sessing any  very  decided  individuality,  is  yet  a  sweet 
loveable  girl,  and  as  such  is  as  agreeable  to  read  of  as 
her  reality  would  be  to  encounter  in  "kirk  or  market." 
The  crafty  king,  whole  knave  and  parcel  fool;  his 
volatile  and  imprudent  consort,  Anne  of  Denmark; 
Alexander  Ruthven,  the  handsome  young  courtier,  his 
vanity  flattered  and  his  head  turned  by  his  royal  mis- 
tress's favours,  but  with  the  germs  of  nobler  and  better 
things  in  his  nature,  which  time  might  have  developed ; 
Beatrice,  his  high-spirited  leal-hearted  sister ;  the  hot- 
headed, impetuous,  though  generous-tempered  John 
Ramsay,  fitting  instrument  to  work  out  the  evil  deeds 
of  worse  men  than  himself;  the  subtile  politician 
Herries ;  the  vindictive  profligate  Newbum, — ^are  all 
cleverly  drawn,  and  stand  out  with  a  distinct  per- 
sonality which  shows  them  the  work  of  a  master-hand. 
Li  a  word,  James  is  liimscif  again,  and  we  advise  such 
of  our  readers  as  delight  in  a  good  historical  novel,  to 
lose  no  time  in  procuring  "  Gowrie ;  or,  the  King's 
Plot." 


VANITY  FAIR.' 

Thebe  arc  various  ways  in  which  critics  consider  a 
work  of  art ;  but  the  most  common  is  what  may  be 
called  the  pre-emifient.  The  pre-eminent  style  of 
criticism  is  conducted  on  this  plan.  The  critic  (having 
laid  it  do^vn  as  a  rule  that  all  men  and  authors  are 
equal,  before  him  as  before  the  law,)  places  himself  at 
once  upon  an  elevated  platform,  raised  by  his  self- 
conceit,  whence  he  looks  down  upon  his  object, 
judges  it,  and  pours  forth  his  opinions  accordingly. 
Thus  he  finds  himself  invested — in  his  own  eyes,  at 
least — with  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  highest  genius; 
he  "  is  great  without  an  effort ; "  at  all  events,  he 
feels  quite  big  enough  to  lift  and  handle  any  work 
that  may  be  put  before  him.  Book  or  picture, 
statue,  music,  or  poem,  your  pre-eminent  critic  walks 
or  talks  over  it  as  if  he  were  himself  equal  to  the 
"  spinning "  or  fashioning  of  "  a  thousand  such  a 
day."  Such  a  feeling  as  reverence  for  his  subject  is 
excluded  from  the  whole  duty  of  a  critic.  He  treats 
it  with  a  du  haut  en  btu.  approval  or  condemnation ; 
he  praises,  or  paohpoohs!  it  with  lordly  condescension ; 
and  his  readers  get  their  minds  made  np  comfortably 
for  them  on  the  matter.  This  is,  for  the  most  part, 
a  great  blessing  to  the  idle ;  but  we  warn  such  per- 
sons, if  any  such  there  be  among  our  readers,  that 
this  is  noi  the  way  in  which  we  can  review  "  Vanity 
Fair."  We  do  not  feel  competent  to  talking  over 
Mr.  Thackeray's  head;  and  we  prefer  saying  so  at 
once,  lest  any  one  should  begin  this  slight  notice  in 
hope  of  finding  the  exact  dimensions  of  that  author's 
mind  set  down  therein.  We  have  not  yet  fathomed 
the  depth  of  his  heart,  nor  can  we  give  a  catalogue 
raisonnee  of  his  intellectual  faculties; — for  these 
reasons  perhaps:  First,   that  Mr.  Thackeray  is  very 

(1)  ••  Vanity  Fair.  A  Novel  without  a  Hero."  By  WilHaiD 
Makepeace  Thackeray.    Bradbury  and  Evans,  Bouverie  Street. 
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much  greater  than  we  can  pretend  to  be^and  the  less 
cannot  comprehend  the  greater.  Second,  that  he 
has  true  genius,  which,  in  all  probability,  has  not  yet 
attained  half  its  earthly  development ;  and  the  pre- 
cise capacity  of  living  genius  is  unknown  to  its  ad- 
mirers, and  even  to  itself. 

Among  the  other  works  of  this  author,  those  we 
like  best  are  "  The  Paris  Sketch  Book  "  and  "  The 
Irish  Sketch  Book ; "  the  one  we  like  least  is  the 
"  Snob  Papers."  But  all  his  previous  works,  indi- 
cative as  they  are  of  the  power  that  is  in  the  man, 
are  far  inferior  to  "  Vanity  Pair ;"  which  is,  in  com- 
parison, what  a  well-grown  oak-tree  is  to  a  number  of 
green  cut  boughs.  "  Vanity  Fan:"  is  not  a  collection 
of  sketches,  but  a  book;  and  a  book  that  will  live  to 
be  as  old  in  the  world  as  "Gil  Bias"  or  "Don 
Quixote,"  or  we  are  very  much  mistaken.  The  world 
is  not  fortunate  enough  to  get  many  long-lived  books, 
and  it  behoves  it  to  look  at  one  with  respect  when  it 
does  come,  or  may  be  fairly  conjectured  to  have  come. 
For  some  time  "  Vanity  Fair  "  was  scarcely  heard  of, 
out  of  the  small  circle  who  studied  the  first  numbers 
with  eager  attention,  and  in  perfect  confidence  that 
though,  like  most  truly  great  performances,  it  neither 
surprised  nor  dazzled  at  first,  yet  that  it  would  equal 
or  surpass  the  expectations  of  all  its  admirers  before 
the  end.  The  end  has  come ;  and  now  all  the  read- 
ing world  delights  to  honour  the  author;  he  may 
occupy  a  gorgeous  booth  in  his  own  fair,  any  day 
that  he  is  disposed  to  take  possession  of  it. 

"Vanity  Fair"  is  emphatically  a  satirical  novel. 
We  hear,  now  and  then,  that  it  is  too  strong  in 
satire.  We  do  not  think  so.  The  autlmr's  object 
(as  far  as  we  perceive  it)  was  to  "  show  the  very  body 
of  the  time,  his  form  and  pressure:"  Could  "  the  body" 
of  this  scoffing,  faithless,  satirical  "  time  "  be  better 
shown  than  in  real,  strong,  ay,  bitter  satire?  It 
understands  that^ii  feels  that. 

Moreover,  let  any  moral  chemist  analyze  the  satire 
of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  and  he  will  find  that,  bitter  as  it  is, 
it  is  wholesome. .  Society  is  often  in  a  sickly  state, 
from  luxurious  living ;  and  we  are  not  homcopathists 
enough  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  will, 
in  this  case,  become  its  cure.  Soups,  sauces  and 
Ragouts  a  la  Gore,  D'Israeli,  Bulwer,  et  hoe  genus 
omne,  are  very  good  things  in  their  way ;  but,  if  we 
may  venture  to  prescribe  to  so  important  a  patient  as 
"  the  public,"  we  should  recommend  them  to  take 
occasional  courses  of  Thackeray's  quintessence  of 
quinine  and  gentian.  It  may  cause  them  to  make 
wry  faces  at  first,  but  it  will  give  tone  to  the  system, 
and  brace  them  up  so  that  they  can  see  and  feel  and 
do  better  things  than  they  ever  did  before. 

No ;  "  Vanity  Fair**  is  not  a  philosophical,  nor  a 
sentimental,  nor  a  fashionable,  nor  an  Ksthctical 
novel;  although  there  is  something  of  philosophy, 
and  sentiment,  and  fashion,  and  the  fine  arts,  to  be 
found  in  its  pages.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
book  is  brilliant  with  sharp,  forked,  electric  satire, 
between  the  flashes  of  which  you  see  the  rugged, 
wide-spreading,  heaven-climbing  hills  and  deep  green 


valleys  of  his  humour;'  and  in  their  secret  nooks 
spring  up  many  fountains  of  salt  tears. 

We  have  heard  several  persons  say  that  they  can 
feel  no  interest  in  the  characters  of  this  remarkable 
work,  apart  from  their  admiration  of  the  skill  with 
which  they  are  drawn.  This  objection  appears  to  us 
in  great  part  groundless.  Nearly  all  the  characters 
are  as  life-like  as  if  you  had  known  each  of  them 
individually.  They  all,  or  nearly  all,  enlist  your  sym- 
pathies ;  even  the  heartless  intriguing  Becky  herself. 
Dobbin  works  his  way  into  every  body's  affections 
(except  that  silly  little  Amelia's)  long  before  the 
middle  of  the  book ;  and  Rawdon  Crawley,  in  spite 
of  his  early  vices  and  slowness  of  intellect,  touches 
the  heart  of  every  reader  from  the  moment  of  his 
marriage,  by  his  thorough  trust  in,  and  devotion  to, 
Eebecca.  We  know  many  ladies  who  are  much  asto- 
nished at  the  wonderful  truth  to  nature  in  Tliackeray's 
women;  and  we  remember  to  have  heard  one  lady 
affirm,  that  he  must  have  been  a  woman  himself  once, 
to  know  so  well  the  innermost  folds  of  a  woman*8 
heart,  and  the  inappreciable  trifles  which  go  to  build 
up  her  character  and  manner.  Without  proceeding 
to  this  length,  we  may  say  that  no  man  has  ever  de- 
scribed women  better  than  Thackeray.  Although  he 
does  not  attempt  to  disguise  his  contempt  for  her 
poverty  of  soul,  yet  Amelia  is  evidently  a  great 
favourite  with  our  author.  We  agree  with  him  in 
admiring  the  class  of  women  to  which  Amelia  belongs, 
though  we  think  them  better  fitted  to  adorn  a  home 
than  to  adorn  a  tale;  but  Amelia  herself  is  not  a  spe- 
cimen very  much  to  our  taste:  she  is  too  ostentatiously 
simple  and  negatively  virtuous.  We  acknowledge  that 
she  is  very  pretty,  and  honest,  and  true,  and  amiable, 
but  we  cannot  help  echoing  Talleyrand's  celebrated 
6on  mot  apropos  of  some  equally  faultless  person, 
"  File  iCa  qu*itn  defaut — elle  e»t  insupportable** 

The  other  heroine,  her  schoolfellow  Becky  Sharp, 
as  a  work  of  art  is  as  perfect  a  creation  as  ever  came 
from  the  pen  of  mortal.  The  grand  foundation-stone 
of  Becky's  character,  without  which  all  her  talents 
would  avail  little  in  such  a  career  as  hers,  is  her  heart- 
less, passionless  nature.  Such  people  never  wear 
themselves  out,  or  worry  others  with  their  feelings ; 
—Becky  is  therefore  always  gay,  and  charming,  and 
good-tempered ; — she  loves  no  one,  and  only  estimates 
the  affection  she  gains  by  the  consideration  of  how  it 
may  be  turned  to  account  in  her  one  grand  object  of 
securing  a  high  position  in  Vanity  Fair.  Despise  her 
as  you  may,  dear  reiwier,  Becky  is  too  feminine,  too 
fascinating,  too  much  bent  upon  pleasing  and  being 
pleased,  and  a  great  deal  too  witty,  clever,  and  sen- 
sible, for  you  not  to  be  taken  by  her,  and  watch  her 
with  interest  all  through  the  book ;  in  fact,  just  as 
you  would  inevitably  do  in  real  life.  She  amuses  you 
and  keeps  your  mind  on  the  alert :  sometimes  you  arc 
quite  aghast  and  disgusted  at  her  cool  impudence  or 
selfishness,  but  you  cannot  help  having  a  sort  of  ad- 
miration and  pity  for  her.  You  mourn  over  the  per- 
version of  such  practical  talent;  you  remember  her 
vicious  parentage,  wretched  childhood,  soured  and 
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precocious  intelligence  in  yonth ;— motherless,  friend- 
less, cast  off  by  society,  sinned  against  from  her  cradle, 
with  none  but  bad  examples  before  her ; — and  you  cry, 
"Poor  little  Becky !— had  she  been  brought  up  with 
but  half  the  advantages  of  Amelia,  there  were  a  Becky 
indeed  to  witch  the  world  to  its  advancement  in  virtue 
and  wisdom !"  Her  bravery  and  dear  sunny  intelli- 
gence gain  your  sympathy  in  her  cause,  and  you  can- 
not help  enjoying  sR  her  triumphs  over  the  great 
people  whom  she  despises,  over  the  conventionalities, 
and  shams,  and  shows  of  Vanity  Fair.  Tou  like  to 
see  the  dauntless  little  marauder  fighting  her  way 
in  society  in  such  a  courageous,  laughing  manner; 
you  feel  that  no  position  is  too  high  for  her ;  that  she 
would  have  graced  the  highest,  had  she  been  bom  in 
the  purple ;  and  you  are  angry  with  a  state  of  society 
which  has  made  her  a  hard,  selfish,  vain  coquette, 
loveless,  false,  base,  and  unprincipled — and  she  is  all 
this  from  the  very  beginning,  when  her  mother  the 
opera-dancer,  and  her  father  the  drunken  artist,  are 
dead,  and  she  is  thus  described  at  Mrs.  Finkcrton's 
school. 

**  Rebecca  was  seventeen  when  she  came  to  Cbiswick, 
and  was  bound  over  as  an  articled  pupil,  her  duties 
being  to  talk  French,  as  we  have  seen,  and  her  privi- 
legea  to  live  cost  free ;  and  with  a  few  guineas  a-year, 
to  gather  scnps  of  knowledge  from  the  professors  who 
attended  the  achooL 

*'  She  was  small  and  slight  in  person ;  pale,  sandy- 
haired,  and  with  eyes  habitually  cast  down :  when  they 
looked  up  they  were  very  large,  odd,  and  attractive;  so 
attractive,  ihaX  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crisp,  fresh  from  Oxford, 
and  curate  to  the  Yicar  of  Cbiswick,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Flowerdew,  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Sharp,  being  shot 
dead  by  a  glance  of  her  eyes  which  was  fixed  all  the  way 
across  Chiswlck  church  from  the  school-pew  to  the 
reading^eak. 

"  By  the  side  of  many  tall  and  bouncing  young  ladies 
in  the  establishment,  Rebecca  Sharp  looked  like  a  child. 
But 'she  had  the  dismal  precocity  of  poverty.  Many  a 
dun  had  she  talked  to,  and  turned  away  from  her  father's 
door;  many  a  tradesman  had  she  coaxed  and  wheedled 
into  good-humour,  and  into  the  granting  of  one  meal 
more.  She  sate  commonly  with  her  father,  who  was 
very  proud  of  her  wit;  and  heard  the  talk  of  many  of 
his  wild  oompanions— often  but  ill-suited  for  a  girl  to 
hear.  But  she  never  had  been  a  girl,  she  said ;  she  had 
been  a  woman  since  she  was  eight  years  old.  Oh  1  why 
did  Miss  Plnkerton  let  such  a  dangerous  bird  into  her 
cagel       »•••»••» 

"  The  rigid  formality  of  the  place  suffocated  her :  the 
prayers  and  the  meals,  the  lessons  and  the  walks,  which 
were  amnged  with  a  conventual  regularity,  oppressed 
her  almost  beyond  enduianoe ;  and  she  looked  back  to 
the  freedom  and  the  beggaiy  of  the  old  studio  in  Soho 
with  so  much  regret,  that  everybody,  herself  included, 
fancied  she  was  consumed  with  grief  for  her  &tber.  She 
had  a  little  room  in  the  garret,  where  the  maids  heard 
her  walking  and  sobbing  at  night,  but  it  was  with  rage, 
and  not  with  grief.  She  had  not  been  much  of  a  dis- 
sembler, until  now  her  loneliness  taught  her  to  feign. 
She  had  never  mingled  in  the  society  of  women :  her 
father,  reprobate  as  he  was,  was  a  man  of  talent ;  his 
convenation  was  a  thousand  times  more  agreeable  to 
her  than  the  talk  of  such  of  her  own  sex  as  she  now  en- 
countered. The  pompous  vanity  of  the  old  schoolmis- 
tress, the  foolish  good-humour  of  her  sister,  the  silly 
chat  and  scandal  of  the  elder  girls,  and  the  frigid  cor- 
rectnees  of  the  governesses,  equally  annoyed  her;  and 
she  had  no  soft  maternal  heart,  this  unlucky  girl,  other- 


wise the  prattle  and  talk  of  the  younger  children,  with 
whose  care  she  was  chiefly  intrusted,  mighVhave  soothed 
and  interested  her ;  but  she  lived  among  them  two  years, 
and  not  one  was  sony  that  she  went  away. «  The  gentle 
tender-hearted  Amelia  Sedley  was  the  only  person  to 
whom  she  could  attach  herself  in  the  least ;— and  who 
could  help  attaching  herself  to  Amelia  1 

"  The  happiness,  the  superior  advantages  of  the 
young  women  round  about  her,  gave  Rebecca  inexpress- 
ible pangs  of  envy.  '  What  airs  that  girl  gives  herself, 
because  she  is  an  earl's  granddaughter  1'  she  said  of  one. 
'  How  they  cringe  and  bow  to  that  Creole,  because  of 
her  hundred  thousand  pounds  1  I  am  a  thousand  Umes 
cleverer  and  more  churning  than  that  ereatnre,  for  all 
her  wealth ; — I  am  as  well  bred  as  the  earl's  grand- 
daughter, for  all  her  fine  pedigree ;  and  yet  every  one 
passes  me  by  here  !  And  yet,  when  I  was  at  my  &ther  a, 
did  not  the  men  give  up  their  gayest  balls  and  parties 
in  order  to  pass  the  evening  with  me  Y  .She  determined 
at  any  rate  to  get  free  from  the  prison  in  which  she 
found  herself,  and  now  began  to  act  for  herself,  and  for 
the  first  time  to  make  connected  plans  for  the  future. 
She  took  advantage,  therefore,  of  the  means  of  study 
the  place  offered  her ;  and  as  she  was  already  a  musician 
and  a  good  linguist^  die  speedily  went  through  the  little 
course  of  study  which  was  considered  neoessazy  for  ladies 
in  those  days." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  an  abstract  of  the 
story  of  "Vanity  Fair,"  but  rather  to  offer  some  re- 
marks upon  the  work  generally.  We  have  a  few  more 
words  to  say  about  Rebecca.  The  author  has  not 
fallen  into  the  common  error  of  allowing  his  clever 
unscrupulous  heroine  to  succeed  in  all  her  daring 
exploits  and  subtle  plots.  By  being  too  clever,  she 
sometimes  overreaches  herself;  and  the  reader  will 
observe  that,  gifted  as  she  is  in  all  the  arts  of  the 
wicked,  she  fauls  in  the  most  important  moves  of  her 
game.  She  might  have  been  Lady  Crawley,  had  she 
not  been  too  eager  to  secure  Rawdon ;  then,  she  does 
not  succeed  in  getting  Miss  Crawley's  money;  and 
fails  in  deceiving  her  husband  at  the  moment  when 
her  whole  fate  depends  upon  it.  This  is,  we  believe,  as 
true  to  nature  as  anything  in  the  wide  domain  of 
fiction.  The  world  is  much  indebted  to  Thackeray 
for  the  delineation  of  Becky ;  women  who  at  all  re- 
semble her  (and  there  are  many  such  at  the  present 
day)  will  not  be  able  to  cany  on  their  depredations  in 
society  quite  as  easily  as  formerly ; — to  be  forewarned 
against  Beckyism,  will  often  lead  to  being  fore-armed. 

The  account  of  Miss  Crawley,  the  rich  aunt,  and  of 
her  favourite  nephew,  afterwards  Becky's  husband,  is 
short,  pithy,  and  worth  extracting  :— 

"  Old  Miss  Crawley  was  oertainlv  one  of  the  reprobate. 
She  had  a  snug  little  house  in  Park-lane,  and  as  she  ate 
and  drank  a  great  deal  too  much  during  the  season  in 
London,  she  went  to  Harrowgate  or  Cheltenham  for  the 
summer.  She  was  the  most  hospitable  and  jovial  of  old 
vestals,  and  had  been  a  beauty  in  her  day,  she  said. — 
(All  old  women  were  beauties  once,  we  veiy  well  know!) 
She  was  a  bel  esprit,  and  a  dreadful  radical  for  those 
days.  She  had  been  in  France,  (where  St.  Just^  they  say, 
inspired  her  with  an  unfortunate  passion,)  and  loved, 
ever  afber,  French  novels,  French  cookeiy,  and  French 
wines.  She  read  Voltaire,  and  had  Rousseau  by  heart ; 
talked  very  lightly  about  divoree,  and  most  cnergetio- 
ally  of  the  rights  of  women.  She  had  pictures  of  Mr. 
Fox  in  every  room  in  the  house :  when  that  statesman 
was  in  opposition,  I  am  not  sure  that  she  had  not  flung 
a  main  with  him ;  and  when  he  came  into  office,  she 
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took  great  credit  for  bringing  over  to  him  Sir  Pitt  and 
lus  colleague  for  Queen*s  Crawley,  although  Sir  Pitt 
would  have  come  over  himself,  without  any  trouble  on 
the  honest  lady's  part.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Sir 
Pitt  was  brought  to  change  his  views  after  the  death  of 
the  great  Whig  statesman. 

"This  worthy  old  lady  took  a  fancy  to  Bawdon 
Crawley  when  a  boy,  sent  him  to  Cambridge  (in  oppo- 
sition to  his  brother  at  Oxford),  and,  when  the  young 
man  was  requested  by  the  authorities  of  the  first-named 
University  to  quit,  after  a  residence  of  two  years,  she 
bought  him  his  commissions  as  Comet  and  Lieutenant 
Crawley. 

"  A  perfect  and  celebrated  '  blood,'  or  dandy  about 
town,  was  this  young  officer.  Boxing,  rat-hunting,  the 
fives*-court,  and  four-in-hand  driving,  were  then  the 
fashion  of  our  British  aristocracy ;  and  he  was  an  adept 
in  all  these  noble  sciences.  And  though  he  belonged 
to  the  household  troops,  who,  as  it  was  their  duty  to 
rally  round  the  Prince  Regent,  had  not  shown  their 
valour  in  foreign  service  yet,  Bawdon  Crawley  had  al- 
ready {a-propo8  of  play,  of  which  he  was  immoderately 
fond,)  fought  three  bloody  duels,  in  which  he  gave  ample 
proofs  of  his  contempt  for  death. 

**  *  And  for  what  follows  after  death  V  would  Mr. 
Crawley  observe,  throwing  his  gooseberry-coloured  eyes 
up  to  the  ceiling.  He  was  always  thinking  of  his  bro- 
ther's soul,  or  of  the  souls  of  those  who  differed  from  him 
in  opinion : — it  is  a  sort  of  comfort  which  many  of  the 
serious  give  themselves." 

Few  things  in  Vanity  Fair  seem  to  excite  Thackeray's 
scorn  and  anger  so  much  as  religious  cant ;  but  let  no 
one,  on  this  account,  suppose  that  he  has  not  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  things  sacred.  True  piety  shows 
itself  in  a  hundred  minute  touches  in  the  account  of 
Amelia^  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  book ;  it  may 
be  seen  lurking  in  the  solemn  satire  against  the  pomps 
and  vanities,  the  liideons  vices  and  the  contemptible 
meannesses,  of  this  complicated  social  system.  About 
religion,  and  love,  and  deep  grief,  Thackeray  preserves 
for  the  most  part  an  eloquent  silence ;  a  silence  which 
impresses  more  than  sermons,  or  odes,  or  elegies — at 
least,  in  a  novel.  He  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  proprieties 
of  time  and  place ;  he  would  not  be  one  to  pray  at 
the  comers  of  streets,  for  he  knows  that  he  would  be 
seen  of  men  there ;  nor  would  he,  we  fancy,  "  hang  his 
heart  on  his  sleeve/*  for  he  knows  "  the  daws  would 
peck  at  it." 

Among  the  minor  characters  of  the  book  shines 
forth,  conspicuous,  Mrs.  O'Dowd — ^we  beg  her  pardon, 
Mrs.  Major  O'Dowd,  otherwise  called  Peg^.  The 
following  account  of  her  preparation  of  her  husband's 
accoutrements  on  the  eve  of  "Waterloo  is  altogether 
charming,  and  in  Thackeray's  most  genial  manner. 

'"It's  my  belief,  Peggy  my  dear,'  said  he,  as  he 
placidly  pulled  his  nightcap  over  his  ears, '  that  there 
will  be  such  a  ball  danced  in  a  day  or  two  as  some  of 
'em  has  never  heard  the  chune  of;*  and  he  was  much 
more  happy  to  retire  to  rest  after  partaking  of  a  quiet 
tumbler,  than  to  figure  at  any  other  sort  of  amusement. 
Peggy,  for  her  part,  would  have  liked  to  have  shown 
her  turban  and  bird  of  paradise  at  the  ball,  but  for  the 
information  which  her  husband  had  given  her,  and  which 
made  her  very  grave. 

"'  I'd  like  ye  wake  me  about  half  an  hour  before  the 
aasembly  beats,'  the  major  said  to  his  lady.  '  Call  me  at 
half-past  one,  Peggy  dear,  and  see  me  things  is  ready ; 
maybe  111  not  come  back  to  breakfa.<tt,  Mrs.  0'  I).' 
With  which  words,  which  signified  his  opinion  that  the 


regiment  would  march  the  next  morning,  the  major 
ceased  talking  and  fell  asleep. 

'*  Mrs.  O'  Dowd,  the  good  housewife,  arrayed  in  curl- 
papers and  a  camisole,  felt  that  her  duty  was  to  act,  and 
not  to  sleep,  at  this  juncture.  '  Time  enough  for  that,* 
she  said,  'when  Mick's  gone ;'  and  so  she  packed  his 
travelling  valise  ready  for  the  march,  brushea  his  cloak, 
his  cap,  and  other  warlike  habiliments,  set  them  out  in 
order  for  him,  and  stowed  away  in  the  cloak  pockets  a 
light  package  of  portable  refreshments,  and  a  wicker- 
covered  flafsk  or  pocket  pistol,  containing  near  a  pint  of 
remarkably  sound  Cognac  brandy,  of  which  she  and 
the  major  approved  very  much ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
hands  of  the  '  repay ther '  pointed  to  half-past  one,  and 
itfi  interior  arrangements  ( it  had  a  tone  quite  equsd  to  a 
cathedral,  its  fair  owner  considered,)  knelled  forth  that 
fiital  hour,  Mrs.  O'Dowd  woke  up  her  mi^or,  and  had  as 
comfortable  a  cup  of  coffee  prepared  for  him  as  anv  made 
that  morning  in  Brussels.  And  who  is  there  will  deny 
that  this  worthy  lady's  preparations  betokened  affection 
as  much  as  the  fits  of  tears  and  hysterics  by  which 
more  sensitive  females  exhibited  their  love,  and  that 
their  partaking  of  this  coffee,  which  they  drank  together 
while  the  bugles  were  sounding  the  turn-out,  and  the 
drums  beating  in  the  various  quarters  of  the  town,  was 
not  more  useful  and  to  the  purpose  than  the  outpouring 
of  any  mere  sentiment  could  be  1  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  major  appeared  on  parade  quite  trim,  fresb, 
and  alert,  his  well-shaved  rosy  countenance,  as  he  sat  on 
horseback,  giving  cheerfulness  and  confidence  to  the 
whole  corps.  All  the  officers  saluted  her  when  the 
regiment  marched  by  the  balcony,  on  which  this  brave 
woman  stood,  and  waved  them  a  cheer  as  they  passed  ; 
and  I  dare  say  it  was  not  from  want  of  courage,  but  from 
a  sense  of   female  delicacy  and  propriety,  that  she 

refrained  from  leading  the  gallant th  personally  into 

action. " 

Contrast  with  the  foregoing  scene  another  on  the 
same  occasion. 

"  Knowing  how  useless  regrets  are,  and  how  the  in- 
dulgence of  sentiment  only  serves  to  make  people  more 
miserable,  Mrs.  Rebecca  wisely  determined  to  give  way 
to  no  vain  feelings  of  soitow,  and  bore  the  parting  from 
her  husband  with  quite  a  Spartan  equanimity.  Indeed, 
Captain  Bawdon  himself  was  much  more  affected  at  the 
leave-taking  than  the  resolute  little  woman  to  whom  he 
bade  farewell.  She  had  mastered  his  mde  coarse  nature; 
and  he  loved  and  worshipped  her  with  all  his  fiiculties 
of  regard  and  admiration.  In  all  his  life  he  had  never 
been  so  happy  as  during  the  past  few  months  his  wife 
had  made  him.  All  ^rmer  delights  of  turf,  mess, 
hunting-field,  and  gambling-table;  all  previous  loves 
and  courtshipg  of  milliners,  opera  dancers,  and  the  like 
easy  triumphs  of  the  clumsy  military  Adonis,  were  quite 
insipid  when  compared  to  the  lawful  matrimonial 
pleasures  which  of  late  he  had  enjoyed.  She  had  known 
perpetually  how  to  divert  him ;  and  he  had  found  his 
house  and  her  society  a  thousand  times  more  pleasant 
than  any  place  or  company  which  he  had  ever  frequented 
from  his  childhood  until  now.  And  he  cursed  his  past 
follies  and  extravagances,  and  bemoaned  his  vast  out- 
lying debts  above  all,  which  must  remain  for  ever  as 
obstacles  to  prevent  his  wife's  advancement  in  the  world. 
He  had  often  groaned  over  these  in  midnight  conver- 
sations with  Rebecca,  although  as  a  bachelor  they  had 
never  given  him  any  disquiet 

"  But  these  were  mere  bygone  days  and  talk.  When 
the  final  news  arrived  that  the  campaign  was  opened, 
and  the  troops  were  to  march,  Rawdon's  gravity  became 
such  that  Becky  rallied  him  about  it  in  a  manner  which 
rather  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  guardsman.  '  You  don't 
suppose  I'm  afraid,  Becky,  I  should  think,'  he  said,  with 
a  tremor  in  his  voice.  *  But  I'm  a  pretty  good  mark 
for  a  shot,  and  you  see,  if  it  brings  me^l^wn,  why  I  leave 
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one  and  perhaps  two  behind  me  whom  I  should  wish  to 

{)royide  for,  as  I  brought  'em  into  the  scrape.    It  is  no 
aughing  matter  UuU,  Mrs.  C ,  any  ways.*    Rebecca 

by  a  hundred  caresses  and  kind  words  tried  to  soothe 
the  feelings  of  the  wounded  lover.  It  was  only  when  her 
vivacity  and  sense  of  humour  got  the  better  of  this 
sprightly  creature  (as  they  would  do  under  most  circum- 
stances of  life,  indeed,)  that  she  would  break  out  with 
her  satire,  but  she  could  soon  put  on  a  demure  face. 
"  Dearest  love,"  she  said,  "  do  you  suppose  I  feel 
notlxingr  and,  hastily  dashing  something  from  her 
eyes,  she  looked  up  in  her  husband's  face  with  a  smile. 
"'Look  here,'  said  he;  'if  I  drop,  let  us  see  what 

there  is  for  you. ' 

•  ••«•• 

'*And  so,  making  his  last  dispositions,  Captain  Crawley, 
who  had  seldom  thought  about  anything  but  himself, 
until  the  last  few  months  in  his  life,  when  love  had 
obtaine<l  the  mastery  over  the  dragoon,  went  through  the 
various  items  of  his  little  catalogue  of  effects,  striving  to 
see  how  they  might  be  turned  into  money  for  his  wife*s 
benefit,  in  case  any  accident  should  befall  him.  He 
pleased  himself  by  noting  down  with  a  pencil,  in  his  big 
school-boy  handwriting,  the  various  items  of  his  portable 
property  which  might  be  sold  for  his  widow's  advantage, 
as  for  example,  *my  double-barril  by  Man  ton,  say  forty 
guineas ;  my  driving  cloak,  lined  with  sable  fur,  50^ ; 
my  duelling  pistols  in  rosewood  ciise  (same  which  I  shot 
Cantain  Marker),  20^;  my  rogulatioU  saddle,  holsters 
and  housings ;  my  Laurie  ditto,"  and  so  forth,  over  all 
of  which  articles  he  made  Rebecca  the  mistress. 

"  Faitbful  to  his  plan  of  economy,  the  Captain  dressed 
himself  in  iiis  oldest  and  shabbiest  uniform  and  epaulets, 
leaving  the  newest  behind,  under  his  wife's  (or  it  might 
be  bis  widow's)  guardianship.  And  this  Aimous  dandy 
of  Windsor  and  Hyde  Pare  went  off  on  his  campaign 
with  a  kit  as  modest  as  that  of  a  sergeant,  and  with 
something  like  a  prayer  on  his  lips  for  the  woman  he 
was  leaving.  He  took  her  up  from  the  ground,  and 
held  her  in  his  arms  for  a  minute,  tight  pressed  against 
his  strong  beating  heart.  His  face  was  purple  and  his 
eyes  dim,  as  he  put  her  down  and  left  her.  He  rode  by 
his  general's  side,  and  smoked  his  cigar  in  silence  as  they 
hastened  after  the  troops  of  the  general's  brigade,  which 
preceded  them  ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  were  some 
miles  on  their  way,  that  he  left  off  twirling  his  moustache, 
and  broke  silenco.  " 

We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  scene  from  the 
concluding  number  6f  the  work ;  as  it  brincrs  out  un- 
expected traits  in  each  of  the  two  heroines,  and 
shows  that  Dobbin,  patient  and  persevering,  gentle, 
and  full  of  heaven's  best  gifts  as  lie  is,  at  last  asserts 
his  true  character,  and  tells  tlie  truth  to  that  pretty, 
soft,  charming,  but  soulless  and  (must  we  say  it?) 
sfifisk  Amelia.  Yes,  in  spite  of  our  fear  of  exciting 
Mr.  Tiiackeray's  anger,  we  must  say  that  Amelia's 
selfishness  throughout  the  book  is  but  a  few  degrees 
less  coarse  than  that  of  Becky.  We  could  bring 
many  arguments  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  but  we 
prefer  leaving  them  to  the  reader's  discernment. 

" '  Yon  don't  mean  that,  Amelia  1'  William  said  sadly. 
'  You  don't  mean  that  these  words,  uttered  in  a  hurried 
moment,  are  to  weigh  against  a  whole  life's  devotion  ? 
I  think  that  Qeorge  s  memory  has  not  been  injured  by 
the  way  in  which  I  have  dealt  with  it,  and  if  we  are 
come  to  bandying  reproaches,  I  at  least  merit  none  from 
his  widow  and  the  mother  of  his  son.  Reflect 'after- 
wards, when — when  you  are  at  leisure,  and  your  con- 
science will  withdraw  this  accusation.  It  does  even  now.' 

"  Amelia  held  down  her  head.  '  It  is  not  that  speech 
of  yesterday,'  he  continued,  'which  moves  you.  That 
is  but  the  pretext,  Amelia,  or  I  have  loved  you  and 


watched  you  for  fifteen  years  in  vain.  Have  I  not  learned 
in  that  time  to  read  all  your  feelings  and  look  into 
your  thoughts  1  I  know  what  your  heart  is  capable  of; 
it  can  cling  faithfully  to  a  recollection,  and  cnerish  a 
fancy;  but  it  can't  feel  such  an  attachment  as  mine 
deserves  to  mate  with,  and  such  as  I  should  have  won 
from  a  woman  more  generous  than  you.  No;  you  are 
not  worthy  of  the  love  which  I  have  devoted  to  you.  I 
knew  all  along  that  the  prize  I  had  set  mv  life  on  was 
not  worth  the  winning ;  that  I  was  a  fool,  with  fond 
fancies,  too,  bartering  away  my  all  of  truth  and  ardour 
against  your  little  feeble  remnant  of  love.  I  will  bar- 
gain no  more :  I  withdraw.  I  find  no  fault  with  you. 
You  are  veiy  g^ood-natured,  and  have  done  your  best ; 
but  you  couldn't— you  couldn't  reach  up  to  the  height 
of  the  attachment  which  I  bore  you,  and  which  a  loftier 
soul  than  yours  might  have  been  proud  to  share.  Good 
bye,  Amelia !  I  have  watched  your  struggle.  Let  it 
end.    We  are  both  weary  of  it.* 

"  Amelia  stood  scared  and  silent  as  William  thus 
suddenly  broke  the  chain  by  which  she  held  him,  and 
declared  his  independence  and  superiority.  He  had 
placed  himself  at  her  feet  so  long,  that  the  poor  little 
woman  had  been  accustomed  to  trample  upon  him.  She 
didn't  wish  to  marry  him,  but  she  wished  to  keep  him. 
She  wished  to  give  him  nothing,  but  that  he  should 
give  her  all  It  is  a  bargain  not  unfrequently  levied  in 
love. 

"  William's  sally  had  quite  broken  and  cast  her  down. 
Her  assault  was  long  since  over  and  beaten  back. 

"  '  Am  I  to  understand,  then, — that  you  are  going — 
away,  William  1 '  she  said. 

"  He  gave  a  sad  laugh.  '  I  went  once  before,'  he  said, 
'  and  came  back  after  twelve  years.  We  were  young 
then,  Amelia.  Good  bye ;  I  have  spent  enough  of  my 
life  at  this  play.' 

"  Whilst  they  had  been  talking,  the  door  into  Mrs. 
Osborne's  room  had  opened  ever  so  little;  indeed, 
Becky  had  kept  a  hold  of  the  handle,  and  had  turned 
it  on  the  instant  when  Dobbin  quitted  it;  and  she 
heard  eveiy  word  of  the  conversation  that  had  passed 
between  these  two.  '  What  a  noble  heart  that  man  has  !* 
she  thought, '  and  how  shamefully  that  woman  plays  ivith 
it!'  She  admired  Dobbin;  she  bore  him  no  rancour 
for  the  part  he  had  taken  against  her.  It  was  an  open 
move  in  the  game,  and  played  fairly.  '  Ah ! '  she  thought, 
'if  I  could  have  had  such  a  husband  as  that — a  man 
with  a  heart  and  brains  too  I  I  would  not  have  minded 
his  largo  feet  ;*  and  running  into  her  room,  she  abso- 
lutely bethought  herself  of  something,  and  wrote  him  a 
note,  beseeching  him  to  stop  for  a  few  days — not  to 
think  of  going — and  that  she  could  serve  him  with. 

"  The  parting  was  over.  Once  more  poor  William 
walked  to  the  door,  and  was  gone  ;  and  the  little  widow, 
the  author  of  all  this  work,  had  her  will,  and  had  won 
her  victory,  and  was  left  to  enjoy  it  as  she  best  might 
Let  the  ladies  envy  her  triumph." 

To  praise  this  author  for  his  graphic  power  of 
describing  persons  and  places,  and  classes  of  people, 
would  be  superfluous  labour ;  and  some  of  his  very 
best  descriptions  are  to  be  met  with  in  this  work. 
His  serio-comic  but  deep  meaning  philosophizings  and 
speculations  in  "  Vanity  Fair,"  are  inimitable  and  as 
true  as  they  are  brilHant.  His  outlined  illustrations 
are  excellent,  and  the  reader  would  be  very  sony  to 
be  obliged  to  do  without  them,  as  they  add  mate- 
rially to  the  value  of  the  work.  When  this  number 
of  "  Shakpe"  appears,  another  new  work  by  Thackeray 
will  be  beginning  its  life  before  the  world ;  for  our- 
selves, we  expect  no  treat  in  October  equal  to  the 
pleasure  of  reading  the  opening  number  of  "Pendennis" 
on  the  1st. 
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BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS.' 
Wb  confess  that  we  are  growing  exceedingly 
carious  about  domestic  life  in  Sweden ;  that  is,  very 
anxious  to  know  whether  its  reality  corresponds  to  the 
representations  of  it  with  which  the  English  public 
are  now  becoming  familiarized.  For  several  years 
Miss  Bremer,  the  Miss  Austin  of  Sweden,  as  she  has 
been  called,  (though  it  would  be  hard  to  say  wherein 
the  resembbmce  consists,)  has  been  among  the  most 
popular  of  our  novelists.  Her  powers,  humorous, 
picturesque,  and  pathetic,  are  all  of  a  very  high  class, 
and  in  the  first  of  her  works  that  was  translated  into 
English,  "  The  Neighbours,"  there  is  a  beauty  of 
conception,  and  a  keen  discrimination  of  character, 
which  wc  do  not  think  she  has  elsewhere  approached. 
In  it,  also,  there  is  scarce  any  of  that  morbid  and 
shallow  sentimentality  by  which  all  her  other  stories 
are  more  or  less  defaced ;  it  is  genuine,  simple, 
natural ;  it  establishes  her  at  once  as  a  close  observer 
and  a  delicate  artist ;  we  are  disposed  to  give  her 
credit  in  future  for  truthfulness  as  well  as  for  genius. 
But,  passing  over  her'  intermediate  works,  on  the 
faults  of  which  it  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  impossible 
to  dwell,  let  us  look  for  an  instant  at  the  state  of 
society  whose  existence  is  indicated  by  the  last  of  the 
series,  "  Brothers  and  Sisters,"  and  ask  our  readers 
whether  it  be  a  probable,  a  credible,  nay,  a  conceiv- 
able state. 

We  arc  introduced  to  the  Dalberg  family ;  orphans 
living  under  the  guardianship  of  an  uncle,  and  the 
watchful  care  of  the  elder  brother  and  sister  of  the 
groups,  Augustin  and  Hcdwig.  These  are  the  good 
genii  of  the  book,  and  each  has  had  a  love  disappoint- 
ment, as  a  good  genius  ought  to  have.  Hedwig  the 
sister  is  beautifully  drawn,  gentle,  tender,  unselGsh, 
happy  both  in  the  happiness  which  she  creates,  and  in 
that  which  she  sacrifices.  The  rest  are,  Ivar,  a  young 
artist  of  the  melodramatic  stamp,  a  communist  in  prin- 
ciple, passionately  in  love  with  a  worthless  French- 
woman, who  finally  deserts  him  (making  the  third  love 
disappointment) ;  whereupon  he  very  properly  runs 
into  a  forest  at  midnight,  lies  down  amongst  the  snow, 
and  has  a  brain  fever ;  Bror,  (such  a  name  !)  a  second 
edition  of  Bear,  merry,  good-tempered,  warm-hearted 
and  clever ;  Gerda,  a  genius  and  a  beauty,  betrothed 
to  a  man  whom  she  loves,  but  who  turns  out  a  tyrant, 
and  one  of  so  cold  and  petty  a  nature  that  she  is  com- 
pelled to  give  him  up  (love  disappointment  the 
fourth) ;  Engel,  a  gentle,  tcndcr-hcai-ted  girl  of  sixteen; 
Gothilda^  an  improved  Petraea  ;  and  Cadets  Nos.  31 
and  32,  who  like  most  cadets  have  no  characters  at 
all,  but  are  intensely  amusing. 

EngePs  story  is  the  first  to  develope  itself.  Her 
lover,  Uno,  after  winning  her  heart,  withdraws  without 
declaring  himself.  (Stop  reader ;  the  Swedes  are  very 

(1)  "  Brothers  and  Staters."  By  Frederlka  Bremer.  Tnuulated 
by  Mary  Uowitt 

There  was  a  short  notice  of  this  work  in  one  of  our  former  Post- 
■cripU,  in  which  we  said,  *'  the  book  being  just  received  we  had 
merely  had  time  to  glance  at  it,  but  that  it  seemed  to  promise  a  rich 
treat  to  the  admirers  of  Mist  Bremer."  Of  the  precise  nature  of 
that  treat  the  reader  will  be  better  able  to  form  an  opinion  by  read- 
ing the  present  Refiew.^ED. 


unfortunate  in  their  affaires  de  ecBur;  certainly,  never- 
theless, this  is  not  love  disappointment  the  fifth.)  The 
young  girl  droops  and  fades,  her  spirits  forsake  her, 
her  health  begins  to  suffer.  One  morning  she  sits 
alone  in  the  drawing-room,  and  reflects  upon  her  posi- 
tion—on the  happy  Past,  the  desolate  Present,  the 
dreary  Future ;  her  heart  dies  within  her,  till,  on  a 
sudden,  the  "  strong  Northern  will"  arouses,  and  she 
determines  that  she  will  conquer  and  crush  the  passion 
which  is  destroying  her,  that  she  will  be  again  the 
sunshine  of  her  family,  that  she  will  endure,  contend, 
prevail.  Who  would  not  bid  her  "Gbd  speed"  in  so  holy 
an  enterprise?  And  now,  what  are  her  weapons? 
Prayer,  we  suppose,  hearty,  constant  prayer,  self- 
discipline,  action,  charity,  study,  occupation,  patience. 
Not  at  all.  She  has  a  much  simpler  method  at  hand. 
She  gets  up  and  dances :  she  does  indeed,  reader ;  Miss 
Bremer  is  quite  in  earnest,  and  so  are  we.  This  is 
the  Northcni  method  whereby  a  young  hidy  overcomes 
an  unfortunate  attachment ;  she  goes  into  a  room  by 
herself  and  dances  violently ;  and  it  is  so  perfectly  new 
inEngland,  that  we  cannot  help  strongly  recommending 
it  to  all  persons  similarly  afflicted,  as  being  at  all 
events  worth  a  trial.  Our  friend  Lawless  is  the  only 
parallel  instance  that  we  can  remember,  and  henceforth 
the  fair  and  refined  Engel  must  be  classed  with  him. 
But  just  as  she  is  executing  the  liighest  caper  of  her 
despair,  Uno  enters,  and  an  eclaircissement  takes 
place.  After  a  short  time  of  happiness,  he  confesses 
the  cause  of  his  silence,  and  the  young  girl  goes,  pale, 
trembling,  and  tearful,  to  her  mother-sister  with  the 
miserable  news.  Uno  is  an  atheist !  He  naturaUy 
feared  that  this  might  be  considered  a  defect,  but,  as 
the  sequel  will  show,  he  was  unnecessarily  nervous. 
Engel  is  frightened — she  is  unhappy — what  can  she 
do  ?  Uno  is  an  atheist ;  nevertheless,  she  loves  him 
so  very  deeply,  she  would  rather  be  in  darkness  with 
him,  than  in  light  without  him.  The  polka  was  not 
finished — he  came  before  she  had  danced  love  out  of 
her  heart — she  cannot  give  him  up.  How  does  the 
wise  and  tender  sister  counsel  her  ?  She  grieves  and 
sympathises,  sends  for  Uno — questions  him,  and  dis- 
covers that  it  is  indeed  true:  not  only  does  he 
disbelieve  llevelation,  but  he  has  no  faith  either  in  a 
future  life  or  in  a  Creator ;  it  is  blank,  unmistakeable, 
impossible  atheism.  But  Hedwig  says  gently  that  she 
has  known  such  a  case  before,  a  lady  who  unhappily 
did  not  believe  those  truths  which  have  ever  been  the 
support  of  Christians  and  Pagans  (!)  But  then  this 
lady -atheist  was  so  charming !  Her  death-bed,  to  be 
sure,  was  a  little  uncomfortable,  because  she  supposed 
herself  on  the  verge  of  annihilation,  which  is  not  a 
pleasant  notion.  But  her  life !  It  was  holy,  happy. 
Christian,  (f)  a  perpetual  thank-offering  to  God !  So 
Hedwig  believes  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  an 
unconscious  faith,  which  is  quite  unconnected  with 
belief,  and  which  somehow  makes  you  a  perfect  Chris- 
tian, though  you  are  certainly  an  infidel.  Only  she 
does  not  think  people  of  this  kind  likely  to  be  happy. 
The  result  is,  as  the  reader  will  anticipate^  that  Uno 
marries  Engel. 
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Let  08  take  breath.  Is  not  this  a  veiy  frenzy  of 
absurdity  ?  Aks  for  the  world !  It  has  waited  till 
nineteen  hundred  years  hare  well  nigh  rolled  over  it 
since  God's  awful  revelation  of  Himself  in  Christ,  for 
a  woman  to  proclaim  to  it  the  Christianity  of  Atheism ! 
We  are  afraid  ^and  ashamed  as  we  write  of  it.  The 
family  hearth — ^the  hearts  of  loving,  gentle  women — 
these, .  we  thought,  were  the  refuge  and  shelter  of 
Paith,  when  the  scoffs  of  a  foolish  and  misguided 
reason,  or  the  sneers  of  a  false  liberality,  should  have 
driven  it  from  the  academy  and  the  market-place. 
Here  might  all  reverent  instincts  and  holy  submissions 
betake  themselves ;  here  was  their  impregnable  fort- 
ress, their  secure  temple.  We  are  ready  to  take  the 
shoes  off  our  feet  as  we  cross  the  threshold  of  the 
sanctuary.  And  tokai  do  we  encounter  ? — The  realis- 
ation of  Mrs.  TroUope's  miserable  jest,  "  a  namby- 
pamby  profession  of  Atheism  over  a  tea-cup  ! " 

After  this.  Miss  Bremer  has  lost  the  power  to 
astonish  us,  and  we  read  veiy  composedly  of  the  won- 
ders which  follow.  It  seems  hardly  to  surprise  us 
that  Gerda  and  Ivar  should  determine  to  conquer  iieir 
love  disappointments  by  going  on  the  stage  as  singers 
(judging  from  analogy,  we  should  have  thought  the 
ballet  a  better  scheme) ;  neither  do  we  start  when 
they  choose  America  for  the  scene  of  their  debtUy  while 
they  wander  about  to  their  hearts'  content,  winning 
golden  opinions,  and  singing  tender  little  songs  about 
their  eldest  sister  to  the  Yankees.  Hedwig,  to  be 
sure,  does  shrink  a  little  from  confiding  this  beautiful 
girl  of  twenty  to  the  charge  of  a  youth  like  Ivar,  who 
has  already  shown  himself  to  be  very  passionate  and 
perfectly  unprincipled;  so  that  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  he  is  quite  a  fit  person  to  be  the  sole  pro- 
tector of  a  young  lady  starting  as  a  public  singer  in  a 
foreign  country.  But  Hedwig  is  far  too  sensible  to 
yield  to  such  unworthy  fears ;  and  she  finally  sanctions 
the  expedition,  being  greatly  moved  thereto  by  the 
arguments  of  Augustin.  We  must  pause  a  moment 
to  declare  our  hearty  concurrence  in  Augustin's  phi- 
losophy of  life.  This  is  its  grand  precept : — Make 
quite  sure  what  it  is  that  you  want  to  do,  find  out 
exactly  what  you  wish,  and  then — DO  IT. 

To  be  sure,  the  manner  in  which  Hedwig  has  sacri- 
ficed her  attachment  to  the  good  of  her  family  is  a 
little  inconsistent  vrith  this  principle ;  but  we  must 
not  judge  too  strictly ;  a  philosophy  like  this  must 
necessarily  build  the  happiness  of  one  heart  upon  the 
ruins  of  another,  and  we  need  not  look  at  the  victims 
unless  we  like.  But  there  is  one  difficulty — philo- 
sophers, public  singers,  even  disappointed  lovers,  must 
eat  and  drink,  and  poor  Ivar  and  Gerda  have  not  the 
wherewithal ;  for  Uncle  Hercules,  who  is  a  decidedly 
commonplace  person,  does  not  seem  inclined  to  ad- 
vance the  money  for  their  operatic  excursion.  Go- 
thilda  comes  to  their  rescue  with  a  very  pleasant  and 
clever  phm,  for  which  we  give  her  the  utmost  credit. 
She  determines  to  sell  herself,  and  pay  their  passage 
out  of  her  price.  There  could  not  be  a  better  thought. 
She  knows  an  old  man  who  will  assuredly  like  to 
have  her,  and  she  will  make  the  bargain  directly,  only 


taking  care  to  demand  a  handsome  sum.  But  she 
may  as  well  try  Uncle  Hercules  first,  so  she  offers 
herself  to  him  at  a  cheaper  rate ;  and  he,  poor  old  gen- 
tleman !  somewhat  dismayed  when  he  finds  her  reso- 
lution, eventually  consents  to  buy  her  himself,  as  he 
thinks  it  is  altogether  the  most  respectable  way  of 
settling  the  matter. 

And  now  let  us  refiect  a  little  about  the  middle 
classes  in  Sweden.  Is  this  a  true  picture,  or  any- 
thing like  a  true  picture  ?  Is  Sweden  really  a  place 
where  heart-broken  damsels  dance  in  solitary  cham- 
bers, and  young  girls  sell  themselves  for  the  benefit 
of  their  families,  and  mild  atheists  lead  happy  Chris- 
tian lives,  and  die  a  little  mournfully  ?  Our  curiosity 
increases  as  we  proceed  till  it  almost  conquers  our 
horror,  and  we  feel  a  mementary  wish  to  go  there, 
only  that  we  begin  to  be  afraid  that  people  must  there 
walk  upon  their  heads.  If  it  be  true,  we  can  wonder 
no  longer  at  those  awful  glimpses  of  profligacy  in 
thought  and  feeling,  if  not  in  action,  which  some  of 
these  views  of  society  disclose,  and  to  which  we  can 
do  no  more  than  allude ;  nor  M  those  audacious  pro- 
fanities of  expression  which  we  shudder  to  read,  as 
though  there  must  be  sin  even  in  looking  upon  them. 
How  should  such  miserable  creedlessness  result  in 
anything  better  ?  How  should  a  plant  so  diseased 
bear  any  but  poisoned  fruit  ?  If  it  be  true,  can  we 
be  deemed  pharisaical  for  saying  that  an  English- 
man may  well  thank  God  upon  his  knees,  night  and 
morning,  that  he  was  not  bom  a  Swede  F  Much  as 
there  is  of  evil  amongst  us,  much  to  deplore,  to  con- 
demn, to  repent,  the  mercy  of  Providence  has  hitherto 
preserved  us  from  a  degradation  so  profound  as  this. 
And  if  it  be  not  true,  as  we  hope  and  believe  that  it 
is  not,  will  Sweden  endure  the  calumny  P 

In  conclusion,  shall  we  be  esteemed  "righteous 
overmuch  "  for  pronouncing  this  book — rich  as  it  is 
in  delicate  humour,  sunny  warmth  of  affection  and 
feeling,  natural  and  eloquent  pathos — to  be  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  that  could  possibly  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  young  person,  or  one  whose  principles  are 
yet  unfixed  ?  The  utter  confusion  of  mind  wliich  it 
must  needs  produce,  wheresoever  its  fallacies  are  not 
at  once  felt  and  rejected,  must  equal  that  of  the  ChrU- 
tioM  atheist  himself.  And  we  cannot  but  express  our 
wonder  that  Mrs.  Howitt,  that  any  Englishwoman, 
should  have  found  it  possible  to  translate  some  of 
those  passages  which  we  have  forborne  to  transcribe. 


EDITOR'S  POSTSCRIPT. 

Fr^m  our  WrUinff-Desk. 

Septeioeb,  tbe  month  when  Britons  devote  their 
lives  to  bird-killing,  has  passed  away.  Once  again,  as 
at  Trafalgar,  our  sanguine  country  has  seen  her  anti- 
cipations realised ;  England  expected  every  man  to  do 
his  duty, — every  man  knew  his  duty  was  to  kill  par- 
tridges, (at  Trafalgar  it  was  Frenchmen,)  and  every 
man  has  done  it, — ^for  the  few  exceptions — some  piti- 
able, for  they  could  not,  some  despicable,  for  they 
would  not — only  prove  the  rule.    Innumerable  par- 
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tridges  have  been  killed  and  eaten,  enough  bread-sauce 
has  been  consumed  to  fill  the  Chinese  junk,  (itself  not 
unlike  a  sauce-boat  in  appearance,)  together  with 
gravy  sufficient  to  float  the  monster  plaything.  An 
amount  of  powder  and  shot  has  been  blazed  away  at 
the  feathered  victims,  which  differently  directed  would 
have  rendered  Chartists  as  thoroughly  extinct  as 
Mastodons.  Men  and  dogs  have  risen  early  and  la- 
boured hard  in  their  vocation;  the  fair  sex  have  been 
at  a  discount ;  the  lover  has  neglected  his  mistress, 
the  husband  his  wife,  (though  that,  if  Mrs.  Caudle  be 
not  a  scandalous  caricature,  must  not  be  laid  solely  to 
the  account  of  the  partridges,)  and  the  whole  social 
fabric  has  been  unhmged  for  the  sake  of  making  "  a 
good  bag." 

What  a  dream  of  happiness  was  the  honeymoon  of 
Lady  Louisa  Mousseline  de  Laine !  She  had  married 
the  man  of  her  choice,  the  fortunate  youth  who  had 
called  forth  all  the  pure  and  lasting  (?)  affection  of  that 
warm  young  heart.  And  a  lucky  dog  Charley  Cut- 
away thought  himself,  when,  during  the  last  Polka,  on 
the  last  night  of  Almack's,  the  golden  ringlets  that 
rested  on  his  shoulder  were  shaken  by  emotion,  and  a 
pair  of  coral  lips  whispered  that  their  owner  loved 
him.  And  when,  having  been  "  coupled  together,"  as 
Charley  called  it,  at  St.  George's,  and  suffered  a  very 
severe  wedding-breakfast  in  Park-lane  afterwards, 
they  found  themselves  rowing  by  moon%ht  on  Win- 
dermere's glassy  waters,  they  each  in  their  own 
fashion  voted  matrimony  a  most  desirable  institution, 
Louisa  declaring  it  elysium,  and  Charley  "  the  richest 
dodge  going."  But  September  drew  nigh ;  sanguine 
England  expected  every  man  to  do  his  doty,  and 
Charley  Cutaway  had  no  mind  to  disappoint  her;  so, 
on  the  thirty -first  of  August,  the  happy  pair  flew  on 
tlie  wings  of  love  along  the  Midland  Counties  Rail- 
road, to  Stubblcton  Hall  in shire.    Tired  with 

her  journey,  Louisa  retired  early,  and  her  husband 
followed  her  example.  About  four  a.m.  she  was 
aroused  from  a  somewhat  fanciful  dream  that  she 
was  a  sylph,  engaged  in  hanging  a  Honiton  lace  veil 
(bought  at  Howell  and  James's  for  fifteen  guineas,  and 
very  cheap  at  the  money,)  over  the  moon  to  keep  the 
flies  away,  by  a  man's  voice  shouting  in  her  ear — 

"  Ponto !  I  say,  steady  there.  By  Jove,  he's  run  in 
upon  his  birds !" 

"  Has  he ! "  exclaimed  Louisa,  her  thoughts  still  in 
the  moon;  "1  hope  he  has  not  torn  my  veil " — then, 
becoming  a  little  more  alive  to  a  sense  of  her  situa- 
tion, she  added,  "Why,  Charles,  you  were  hallooing 
in  your  sleep !" 

"  Eh!  was  I,  my  dear?"  replied  her  husband, "  I  was 
dreaming  that  confounded  dog  ran  in  and  spoilt  my 
first  shot  —  Pour  o'clock !  I  may  as  well  turn  out 
— Hawkins  was  to  be  here  at  a  quarter  to  five — ^you'd 
better  go  to  sleep  again,  Lou." 

This  was  good  advice,  but  it  would  have  been 
easier  to  follow  it,  if  Charles  while  dressing  had  not 
chanced  to  upset  a  bag  of  shot,  which  pattered  do\iii 
on  the  floor  Hke  a  domestic  hailstorm ;  in  seeking  to 
remedy  which  disaster,  he  trod  upon  a  percussion  cap, 


which  exploded  with  a  loud  crack,  leading  Louisa  to 
believe  that  his  powder-flask  had  burst,  and  they  were 
aU  about  to  be  blown  up.  At  kst,  however,  he  de- 
parted, and  Louisa  went  to  sleep  again,  and  never 
woke  till  nine  o'clock ;  which,  together  with  the  four 
o'clock  disturbance,  gave  her  a  headache. 

She  got  pretty  well  through  the  morning,  having 
luckily  bought  the  September  "  Shaepb"  at  the  rail- 
way station  the  day  before.  Pirst  she  finished  the 
"  Bride's  Tragedy,"  and  settled  in  her  own  mind  that 
Everard  Brooke  must  have  been  exactly  like  her 
Charley;  (Charley,  be  it  known,  was  rather  stout,  with 
light  curly  hair  and  a  ruddy  face;) — ^then  she  glanced 
through  the  "  Stoiy  of  a  Family,"  and  thought  Ida 
made  a  most  unnecessary  fuss  about  her  father  going 
abroad :  (when  the  Diddleton  Bailway  smashed,  and 
the  paternal  Mousseline  de  Laine  went  to  Boulogne  for 
three  months,  she  had  experienced  nothing  of  the 
sort,  but  to  be  sure  she  had  been  better  brought  up, 
and  learnt  her  mission  at  Parthingale  House,  at  the 
rate  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum ;) — then  she 
read  the  announcement  of  a  new  tale  by  that  popular 
wnter  Prank  Pairlegh,  and  wondered  what  the  name 
would  be — ^which  was  much  what  the  popular  writer 
himself  was  doing  at  that  very  time,  if  she  had  but 
known  it ; — then  she  lunched  ; — then  she  played  a 
polka  or  two,  and  sang  a  German  song,  in  which  the 
Biiine  was  mentioned  only  six  times,  and  love  and 
gloiy  twice;— then  she  went  out  for  a  walk  all  by  her 
little  self,  but  mistrusting  a  suspicious  looking  cow, 
came  back  prematurely  and  told  the  butler  she  had 
been  frightened  by  a  wild  bull ; — then  she  dressed  for 
dinner,  and  sat  down  to  wait  for  Charles.  At  half-past 
seven  she  felt  more  hungry  and  desolate  than  she  had 
ever  done  since  she  was  six  years  old,  and  Miss 
Backboard  locked  her  up  in  the  schoolroom  for  re- 
pudiating Pinnock; — at  a  quarter  to  eight  she  decided 
that  Charles's  gun  had  gone  off  of  its  own  accord, 
(an  attribute  all  women  firmly  believe  fire-arms  to 
possess,)  and  killed  its  master ;  so,  feeling  very  un- 
happy and  anxious,  she  indulged  in  a  good  cry; — as 
the  clock  struck  eight  she  wiped  her  eyes,  and  was 
going  to  ring  the  bell  and  send  all  the  servants  out  to 
look  for  the  body,  when,  bang!  bang!  went  a  double- 
barrel  in  the  stable-yard,  and  her  husband's  footsteps 
sounded  in  the  hall. 

"  Oh,  Charles,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  safe !  I 
have  been  so  miserable  !  tell  me,  what  was  it  ?  " 

"  Sixteen  brace  and  a  half,  two  couple  of  rabbits,  ahare 
and  a  landrail;  besides  anotlier  bird  lost  in  oldStiggins's 
stubble,"  was  the  reply  in  a  tone  of  triumph. 

"And  was  that  all?" 

"  AU !  yes,  and  pretty  well  too  for  one  gun.  Why, 
what  would  you  have  ?  " 

"  Psha!  I  mean.  Has  nothing  happened  to  you?  " 

"  Oh,  lots  of  things :  Pve  knocked  all  the  skin  off 
my  knuckles,  and  torn  my  jacket  half  up  the  back, 
falling  into  a  dry  ditch ;  and  I've  got  my  legs  full  of 
thorns,  and  I'm  as  tired  as  a  dog  and  as  hungry  as 
a  hunter.  So  order  dinner,  there's  a  good  little  woman, 
and  I'll  be  down  in  a  brace  of  shakes." 
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Louisa  fceu  a  good  little  woman ;  but  as  her  hus- 
band had  returned  home  possessed  of  as  much  brains 
as  he  took  out  with  him,  and  had  been  the  shooter 
and  not  tlie  shoot^^,  she  felt  she  was  an  injured  wife, 
and  must  behave  accordingly ;  but  as  she  was  very 
hungry,  she  rang  and  ordered  dinner. 

"  'IVere  long  to  tell "  how  she  ate  in  silence,  and 
gave  short  crusty  answers  to  the  few  tilings  Charles 
found  time  to  say  during  the  meal ;  and  how,  after  he 
at  length  discovered  that  something  had  gone  wrong 
with  her,  and  made  one  or  two  attempts  to  conciliate 
her,  just  as  she  was  preparing  to  come  round  and 
graciously  forgive  him,  she  found  he  had  fallen 
asleep  so  'soundly  that  it  was  by  a  kind  of  miracle 
he  could  be  got  to  bed  at  all.  This  and  the  various 
revulsions  of  feeling  she  was  fated  to  undergo,  ere  she 
made  up  her  mind  that  Charles  was  not  really  a 
brute,  and  September  one  of  the  trials  to  which  it  is  a 
wife's  duty  to  submit, — and  so  asked  her  pretty  friend 
Maiy  Taffeta  to  come  and  keep  her  company,  and  got 
up  a  little  excitement  by  marrying  her  to  a  highly 
advantageous  young  curate,  who  didn't  shoot, — all  this 
our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  dilate  upon,  and  we  must 
beg  our  kind  readers  to  imagine  it  for  themselves, 
while  we  change  the  subject  and  proceed  to  mention 
certain  new  books  which  liave  come  in  our  way. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  of  Oxford,  whose  shop  in  the 
Strand  is  ornamented  externally  with  certain  cabalistic 
characters,  which  forced  us  to  rub  up  our  archieology 
to  decypher  them,  and'  must  afford  matter  of  curious 
speculation  to  the  cab  drivers  and  omnibus  cads,  has 
sent  us  three  pretty  little  books  as  specimens  of  the 
extremely  good  taste  with  which  he  gets  up  such 
works. 

The  first  of  these,  "  English  Medieval  Embroidery," 
(the  lettering  and  title-page  of  which  have  caught  the 
infection  from  tlie  shop  front,  and  are  as  delightfully 
illegible  as  that  modem  antique  itself,)  contains  much 
interesting  and  curious  matter,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  evinces  the  author's  deep  research,  and  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  his  subject.  Tlie  illustrations, 
thirty-six  in  number,  representing  many  notable  devices 
then  in  use,  are  exceedingly  well  done,  and  to  the  un- 
initiated form  the  most  inviting  portion  of  the  volume. 

Next  we  have  a  libretto  containing  seven  fairy  tales, 
adapted  to  the  very  smallest  growth  of  readers,  pro- 
mising three-year-olds,  who  will  be  carrying  on  the 
business  of  life  when  we  are  gathered  to  our  fathers. 
The  illustrations  and  general  style  of  the  book  con- 
trast vividly  with  our  recollections  of  the  wretched 
daubs  which  did  duty  for  pictures  "  in  the  meny  days 
when  we  were  young"  and  read  fairy  legends, — prints 
in  which  a  blue  prince  rescued  a  yellow  princess  from 
a  green  dragon  resident  in  a  salmon-coloured  land- 
scape ;  still,  with  all  their  faults,  we  loved  them,  and 
criticized  the  woodcuts  as  little  as  we  looked  for  a 
moral  in  the  tales.  But  here  we  have  a  possible 
picture  and  an  unmistakeable  moral  to  each  story; 
the  very  fairies  themselves  are  moral  qualities  in  dis- 
guise, and  reform  the  naughty  children  like  so  many 
Sunday-school   teachers;   even  the  little  dog  Bow- 


wowsky  himself  is  an  animal  of  the  strictest  principle : 
however,  the  book  is  a  charming  little  book,  and  as 
such  we  recommend  it  to  our  juvenile  readers.. 

The  last  of  the  three,  "Angels'  Work,  or  the  Cho- 
risters of  St.  Mark,"  and  two  other  tales,  appears  to 
be  mtended  for  older  children,  and  is  of  a  more  de- 
cidedly religious  character.  The  design  is  good,  and 
exceedingly  well  worked  out ;  the  author's  views  are 
what  are  commonly  called  "high  church,"  and  with 
all  those  who  agree  with  him  in  opinion  the  book  will 
become  deservedly  popular. 

"  Sir  John  May  [Mead,  the  London  Merchant," 
1  vol.  12mo.  is  a  very  foolish  production.  It  sets  at 
nought  all  rules  of  art,  and,  we  may  add,  of  Syntax. 
It  may  not  be  a  nme  qua  nan  in  describing  le  vrai, 
that  it  be  vraUemblabU ;  we  will  admit  that  there 
may  be  a  great  want  of  agreement  between  them, 
but  we  are  fastidious  enough  to  desire  a  stricter 
attention  to  grammatical  concords  than  tliis  author  is 
generally  disposed  to  give.  Even  had  the  story  itself 
been  good — and  it  is  more  than  the  reverse,  for  it  is 
about  the  worst  we  ever  saw — ^the  reader  could  not 
tolerate  such  phrases  as  "Is  there  a  man  which" 
or,  "a  man  what" — " Is  there  a  region  where  their 
women,"  &c.  A  shrewd  reader  may  be  able  to  find 
out  the  meaning  of  sentences  in  which  there  are  no 
nominatives  real  or  imaginary,  but  the  popular  preju- 
dice is  in  favour  of  tliesc  tnfles,  and  we  would  coun- 
sel the  present  author  either  to  give  his  composition 
the  legitimate  quantity,  or,  what  would  be  still  better, 
to  leave  off  writing  altogether. 

"Amymone."  By  Miss  Lynn,  the  author  of 
"  Azeth  the  Egyptian."  It  is  a  great  pity  that  so 
much  talent  and  real  labour  should  be  devoted  to  a 
subject  that  could  scarcely  yield  an  adequate  reward 
to  the  author.  In  fact,  the  choice  of  "  the  Time  of 
Pericles"  for  writing  a  romance  in  the  nineteenth 
century  was — a  notable  blunder.  It  could  noX  succeed. 
Why,  Landor  himself  only  ventures  to  give  "frag- 
ments" in  his  "Pericles  and  Aspasia."..-  He  knew 
well  enough  that  it  exceeded  his  power  to  create  or 
resuscitate  Pericles,  Socrates,  Anaxagoras,  Phidias — 
to  make  them  walk  and  talk  worthily  throughout  a 
three-volume  novel ;  and  Miss  Lynn  has,  of  course, 
failed  to  do  so.  She  has  her  peculiar  views  of  the 
character  of  Aspasia,  which  are  unlike  those  of  any- 
body else  who  has  written  of  the  fair  Ionian.  To 
these  views  we  have  not  become  a  convert ;  we  can- 
not believe  that  Aspasia  was  a  disciple  of  Maxy 
Woolstonecraft,  or  that  she  was  an  impossible  abstract 
of  all  virtue,  an  epitome  of  every  creature's  best,  though 
we  have  little  doubt  that  she  was  better  than  most 
Greek  ladies  of  her  day  believed  her  to  be.  There  is 
much  freshness  and  vigour  of  description  in  Amy- 
mone, some  brilliant  scenes,  and  throughout  a  mar- 
vellous familiarity  with  the  violet-crowned  city  and 
the  manners  and  habits  of  her  citizens.  Miss  Lynn 
has  failed  in  producing  a  good  book,  but  she  has 
manifested  her  powers  of  acquiring  and  assimilating 
information,  and  of  creating  a  world  from  the  stores 
of  her  imagination. 
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PREFACE. 


The  progress  of  a  Periodical  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  life  of  a  man. 

Launched  into  existence  with  an  anxious  Publisher  for  head-nurse,  and  a  diligent  £ditor 
as  private  tutor,  the  child  of  many  thoughts  proceeds  at  first  with  timid  footsteps,  distrustful 
of  its  newly-acquired  powers ;  but,  gaining  strength  by  the  mere  act  of  progression,  it  soon 
advances  more  confidently,  and  delights  its  wondering  friends  by  the  rapid  developement  of  its 
faculties. 

Time  passes  on,  and  the  promising  youth  arrives  at  a  strong  and  vigorous  manhood  :  no 
longer  doubtful  of  its  qualifications,  it  dares  not  only  to  think  for  itself,  but  to  promulgate  its 
opinions  boldly ;  and,  firm  in  just  but  not  overweening  self-reliance,  influences  men's  minds 
to  think  and  feel  with  it. 

To  such  a  clearly  defined  and  honourable  position  has  Sharfe's  London  Magazine  now 
attained ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  our  Eighth  Volume  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
thank  our  Subscribers  for  the  kindness  and  constancy  with  which  they  have  uniformly  met  and 
seconded  our  endeavours  in  their  behalf,  and  enabled  us  in  this  age  of  literary  competition  to 
establish  a  Periodical  on  the  sound  basis  of  religious  and  moral  truth. 

That  certain  changes  which  are  about  to  take  place  in  the  conduct  and  arrangements  of  the 
Magazine  will  only  tend,  by  infusing  fresh  talent,  still  farther  to  raise  the  character  of  the 
publication,  its  readers  will  in  the  Ninth  Volume  be  enabled  to  discover  for  themselves. 

In  conclusion  we  would  only  remind  our  friends,  that  to  ensure  the  vigour  and  stability 
of  the  constitution  of  <'  Shabpe,"  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  same  kind  patronage  which 
has  fostered  its  youth  should  be  continued  to  its  maturity ;  and  with  this  hint  we  make 
our  final  bow. 
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QUEBEC, 

BY  W.  H.  BAETLETT. 

It  is  the  proud  privOege  of  the  Englishman  alone, 
to  whatever  part  of  the  globe  lie  may  wander,  to  find 
traces  of  the  almost  omnipresent  energy  of  his  country, 
and  none  can  tell,  but  he  who  has  experienced  it,  the 
feeling  with  which  he  hears  the  thrilling  swell  of  the 
national  anthem,  or  beholds  the  time-honoured  stand- 
ard of  his  native  land — 

"  The  flag  that's  braved  a  thousand  years 
The  battle  and  the  breeze/' 

proudly  waving  on  the  crested  battlements  or  floating 
bulwarks  of  a  chain  of  colonial  dependencies,  which 
stretches  "  from  Indus  to  the  Pole."  Of  these  Canada 
is  undoubtedly  among  the  most  important,  and  the 
key  of  Canada  is  Quebec.  This  city,  magnificent  in 
position  as  it  is  heroic  in  associations,  was  founded  by 
the  first  French  settlers  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
river  that  bathes  its  walls — the  mighty  St.  Lawrence 
— ^is  the  outlet  of  a  chain  of  fresh-water  lakes,  whose 
extent  imagination  almost  labours  to  grasp — the 
inland  seas  of  a  vast  continent  rapidly  passing  from 
the  wildness  of  primeval  nature  into  the  cultured 
dwelling-place  of  civilized  millions  of  British  blood 
and  British  hearts.  That  stream  which  expands 
before  us  from  the  crested  heights  of  Quebec  has  been 
churned  into  foam  over  the  rocks  of  Niagara,  and 
threaded  its  mazy  course  among  the  romantic  intri- 
cacies of  "the  Thousand  Isles."  It  has  yet  a  course 
of  some  hundreds  of  miles  to  fulfil  before  it  pours 
into  the  Atlantic  its  immense  accumulation  of  waters. 

The  rock  on  which  Quebec  is  built  is  provided,  as  it 
were,  expressly  by  nature  to  guard  aiid  sentinel  the 
passage  of  the  river,  and  to  command  the  surrounding 
territory,  as  from  a  throne.  Viewed  from  below,  no- 
thing can  be  more  striking  than  its  black  and  perpen- 
dicular ridges,  crested  with  frawning  battlements  and 
quaint  foreign-looking  steeples,  unless,  indeed,  the 
view  from  the  summit  of  the  citadel,  which  is  here 
presented  to  our  readers.  We  stand  on  the  utmost 
height  of  the  ramparts — behind  us  expand  the  me- 
morable Plains  of  Abraham,  the^"  death-bed  of  fame" 
of  the  English  and  French  commanders,  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm,  reared  to  whose  common  memory  a  pyra- 
midal monument  appears  conspicuous  in  the  midst 
of  the  city.  Before  our  eyes  is  seen,  occupying  the 
crest  of  the  rock,  the  upper  city  of  Quebec,  with  its 
walls  and  bastions,  the  residence  of  the  governor,  and 
another  building,  formerly  a  convent, — together  with 
the  dwellings  of  the  upper  classes  of  society. 

Crouching  at  the  foot  of  these  embattled  bulwarks 
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is  a  singnlar  mass  of  antique  constructions,  resemb- 
ling some  dilapidated  feudal  town  on  the  European 
continent,  with  pomted  roofs  and  curious  gables,  and 
so  completely  French  in  style  as  to  cany  us  at  once 
from  the  remote  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  those 
of  the  Loire  or  the  Garonne.  It  consists  of  wharfs, 
warehouses,  and  a  maze  of  dark  and  narrow  streets, 
perilously  overhung  by  the  perpendicular  rock  of 
which  an  avalanche  of  mighty  fragments  has  more 
than  once  fallen  and  crushed  all  beneath  into  a  heap 
of  ruins.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  city  has  been 
gradually  won,  by  piles  and  embankments,  from  the 
bed  of  the  river,  which  formerly  washed  the  base  of 
the  precipice.  All  sorts  of  craft  are  grouped  about 
the  bustling  quays,  from  the  hollow  **  dug  out,"  or 
bark  canoe  of  the  Indian,  and  light  market  boats,  con- 
veying hay  or  provisions  to  vessels  of  large  burden  from 
Europe,  and  the  noble  ships  of  war  which  guard  the 
passage,  and  which,  huge  as  is  their  bulk,  seem  almost 
insignificant  from  the  immensity  of  the  stream  on 
which  they  are  anchored.  In  the  midst  of  the  river, 
in  the  distance,  appears  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  where 
Jacques  Cartier,  the  first  explorer  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  founder  of  Quebec,  first  anchored  his 
roving  bark.  The  main  channel  of  the  river  appears 
between  this  and  the  village  of  Point  Levi,  on  the 
right  of  the  picture,  while  on  the  opposite  shore  is 
seen  a  long  suburb  of  white  cottages,  leading  to  the 
Falls  of  MontmorencL  A  range  of  dusky  mountains 
encloses  the  whole  scene  as  with  a  magnificent  frame. 
We  cannot  here  attempt  a  minute  description  of 
the  city,  which  b  not  of  any  great  extent,  exceedingly 
irregular,  with  steep  and  winding  streets,  break-neck 
flights  of  steps,  and  the  most  picturesque  and  fan- 
tastic variety  of  dwellings.  Nothiog  here  of  the 
"  Jack  of  the  Beanstalk"  towns  of  the  United  States, 
as  Mrs.  Trollope  caUs  them,  all  bran  new  and  shining, 
and  looking  as  if  built  in  a  night,  or  chopped  off  per 
mile  to  order,  with  churches,  hotels  and  museums 
ready  made  to  hand.  Quebec  has  a  dingy  old-world 
look  about  it,  particukrly  refreshing  to  the  lover  of 
the  picturesque,  as  we  come  from  the  gay,  but  formal 
cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  population 
is  equally  curious  and  mixed ;  here  are  few  or  none 
of  the  spruce  and  "  spry"  American  citizens,  but  a 
motley  collection  of  Indians,  now  submissive  to  the 
faith  whose  first  apostles  they  tortured  and  ale;  half- 
breeds  and  voyageurs,  who  cut  and  conduct  the  rafts 
of  timber  from  the  distant  recesses  of  the  forests,  in 
fantastic  variety  of  costume ;  Canadian  ''habitans,"  de- 
scendants of  the  original  French  settlers,  the  very 
counterpart  of  the  peasants  of  some  remote  comer  of 
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France,  haters  of  hmoTation  and  invincible  in  their  pre- 
judices ;  while  groups  of  haidy  Scotch  or  squalid  Irish 
emigrants  linger  about  thd  quajs^  whoM  forloin  ap- 
pearance might  well  ei^dtQ  our  pity,  did  we  noi  Juiow 
that  a  few  years  wiU  witness  a  change  in  their  condi- 
tion, from  pauperism  to  competence,  from  the  sad- 
dening consciousness  that  they  are  the  miserable 
outcasts  of  an  overburdened  land,  to  the  proud  feeling 
that  they  are  become  the  founders  of  future  states. 
Among  this  mingling  crowd  are  seen  the  mor^  aristo- 
cratic inhabitants,  traders  or  merchants,  GathoUc 
priests  in  long  black  robes,  the  noblette  of  French 
origin,  and  especially  the  military,  who  move  among 
the  denizens  of  the  land  to  which  they  are  for  a  while 
exiled,  with  proud  independence,  like  the  Eomaa  le- 
gionaries upon  a  distant  and  barbarous  frontier. 

But  one  should  see  Quebec  in  winter,  fuUy  to 
appreciate  its  picturesque  peculiarities.  From  the 
heights  of  the  citadel,  the  eye  then  rests  upon  what 
seems  one  boundless  lake  of  milk;  all  irregularities 
of  ground,  fences,  boundaries,  and  copsewoods  are 
obliterated;  the  tops  of  viUages,  with  their  Catholic 
steeples,  &om  which  the  bcU  booms  plaintive  and 
solitary  through  the  wintry  air,  and  scattered  farms, 
peep  up  like  islets  in  an  ocean,  with  here  and  there 
dark  lines  of  pine-forest,  the  mast  of  some  ice-locked 
schooner,  or  the  curling  smoke  of  a  solitary  Indian 
wigwam.  The  town  has  its  strange  dark  gables  and 
pointed  roofs  all  relieved  with  the  lustrous  white 
snow ;  its  rugged  streets  are  one  day  choked  with 
heaped-up  ice  and  drift,  and,  upon  a  slight  thaw, 
flooded  with  dirty  keimels  and  miniature  cascades, 
which  the  next  frost  converts  into  a  dangerous  and 
slippery  surface.  Cloth  or  carpet  boots,  goloshes  with 
spikes  to  their  heels,  iron-pointed  walking  sticks,  are 
the  only  weapons  defensive  against  broken  limbs  and 
necks.  All  the  world  are  mui&ed  in  furs  and  skins  : 
the  Indian  is  seen  with  his  singular  snow-shoes,  and 
the  gay  sledging  parties  dash  about  to  the  merry 
music  of  the  jingling  bells  upon  their  horses,  over  the 
glittering  and  frosty  waste.  That  branch  of  the 
river  to  the  north  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans  is  always 
frozen  over,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  main 
channel,  when  produce  of  all  sorts  is  conveyed  across 
the  river  to  the  city  from  the  surrounding  country, 
and  groups  of  habitans  and  Indians  are  seen  tracking 
their  way  across  the  far-stretching  expanse  of  snow- 
covered  ice.  In  general,  however,  the  main  channel 
remains  open,  and  encumbered  with  vast  masses  of 
ice,  and  a  strange  sight  it  is,  to  see  the  dexterous  and 
fearless  boatmen  striving  with  iron-pointed  poles  to 
raise  their  vessels  upon  the  surface  of  these  floating 
ice-bergs,  and  thus  descend  the  stream  with  them, 
till  they  find  open  water  on  which  to  launch  their 
barks  anew  upon  the  troubled  and  perilous  flood. 

Quebec,  as  the  bulwark  of  British  America,  b,  as 
may  be  supposed,  fortified  with  the  greatest  care. 
About  forty  acres  of  the  level  table-land  which  crowns 
the  precipice  are  covered  with  works,  carried  to  its 
edge  and  connected  by  massive  walls  and  batteries 
with  the  other  defences  of  the  place.    Both  the  upper 


town  and  the  steep  streets  of  the  lower  arc  abnnd 
antly  defended,  and  the  place  may  be  pronounced 
almost  impregnable.  If  it  was  gallantly  won,  it  has 
been  no  less  gallantly  defended  We  will  leave 
to  another  occasion  the  comparatively  well  known 
circumstances  of  the  triumph  and  death  of  General 
Wolfe,  who  at  the  price  of  his  own  life  purchased 
Canada  as  a  possession  for  his  country.  It  was  not 
long  after  Quebec  had  passed  under  the  English  rule, 
that  the  struggle  for  independence  of  the  United 
States  commenced.  The  spirit  of  the  American  people 
once  fully  aroused^- 

**  What  heroei  from  the  woodland  qproiif , 
*  When  through  tho  fresh  awakened  land 
,.  The  thrUHng  cqr  of  freedom  xung , 
And  to  the  work  of  warfare  i tnuig 
The  Teomaa'i  iron  hand ! " 

That  raw  militia,  who  had  hitherto  acted  upon  the 
defensive,  soon  became  animated  by  so  daring  and  re- 
solute a  spirit  that  their  commanders  were  encouraged 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  terri- 
tory, and  to  assail  him  in  his  strongest  defences. 

Washington,  in  his  camp  at  Boston,  had  projected 
an  enterprise  as  startling  by  its  novelty,  as  it  was  for- 
midable by  the  obstacles  and  dangers  of  its  execution. 
He  believed  a  path  to  exist,  which,  though  unfre- 
quented and  known  but  to  mountaineers  in  the 
summer  season,  led  from  the  upper  parts  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  across  an  almost  impassable 
wilderness  of  marshes,  forests  and  mountains,  into 
Lower  Canada,  in  the  direction  of  Quebec.  He 
judged  that  an  attack  upon  that  city  from  this  point 
would  produce  the  greatest  effect — ^that  it  must  prove 
wholly  unexpected ;  for  not  only  had  an  army  never 
passed  through  these  frightful  solitudes,  but  no  one 
had  even  imagined  such  a  thing  to  be  possible. 
Washington,  moreover,  knew  that  Quebec  was  in  no 
degree  prepared  for  defence.  This  plan  perfectly 
coincided  with  that  to  be  executed  by  the  aiuiy 
under  Montgomery,  desHned  to  penetrate  iuto  Upper 
Canada,  by  the  lakes  and  the  river  SoreL  He 
well  knew  the  insufficiency  of  the  English  gover- 
nor's forces,  who,  obliged  to  divide  them,  could  not 
hope  to  resist  the  simultaneous  attack  of  two  corps, 
one  on  the  side  of  Montreal,  the  other  on  that  of 
Quebec.  If  he  persisted  in  defending  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  former  city,  the  second  must  fall  into  the 
power  of  the  Americans;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he 
turned  to  the  assistance  of  Quebec,  Montreal  and  its 
neighbourhood  could  not  hope  to  escape  them. 

The  command  of  this  adventurous  enterprise  was 
confided  to  Colonel  Arnold,  a  man  courageous  even  to 
rashness ;  of  a  mind  fertile  in  expedients,  and  of  im- 
movable resolution.  Ten  companies  of  fusileers, 
three  of  riflemen,  and  one  of  artillery,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Lamb,  were  selected  to  accompany 
him.  To  these  were  added  some  volunteers,  among 
whom  was  Colonel  Burr,  afterward  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  total  number  of  the  coqjs 
amounted  to  1,100  men. 

The  State  of  Maine  is  traversed  by  the  Kennebec 
river,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  which  separate 
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Maine  ijpom  Canada,  and,  ruiming  from  north  to  south, 
falls  into  the  sea  a  little  above  Casoo-bay.  On  the 
,  opposite  side  of  these  mountains,  and  not  far  from 
the  souroes  of  the  Kennebec,  rises  another  river,  called 
the  Chaudi^re,  which  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  a 
little  above  Quebec.  Erom  one  of  these  springheads 
to  the  other  there  was  no  way  but  across  precipitous 
mountains,  intersected  with  torrents  and  marshes, 
and  not  a  living  being  was  to  be  seen  for  the  entire 
distance.  Such  was  the  wilderness  through  which 
Arnold  had  now  to  penetrate. 

His  preparations  completed,  and  the  troops  dis- 
playing extreme  ardour,  he  left  the  camp  at  Boston 
towards  the  middle  of  September,  and  on  reaching 
the  Kennebec  found  two  hundred  boats  assembled  at 
the  town  of  Gardiner.  Loading  them  with  arms, 
ammunition  and  provisions,  he  ascended  the  river  as 
far  as  Eort  Wester,  erected  on  its  right  banL  Here 
he  divided  his  corps  into  three  detachments;  the 
first  composed  of  riflemen,  commanded  by  Captain 
Morgan,  forming  the  advanced  guard,  to  explore  the 
country,  ascertain  the  fords»  open  the  road,  and  espe- 
cially reconnoitre  the  frequent  '^pwrtoffes"  spots  so 
called  because,  the  rivers  there  becoming  unnavigable, 
it  was  necessary  to  carry  by  hand,  or  on  beasts  of 
burden,  not  only  the  cargo,  but  also  the  boats  them- 
selves, until  the  state  of  the  hver  admitted  of  their 
being  launched  anew.  Their  progress  was  full  of 
almost  insuperable  difficulties,  the  current  being 
swift,  the  bed  of  the  river  rocky,  and  often  inter- 
rupted by  dangerous  falls  and  rapids.  To  pene- 
trate by  land  was  even  more  difficult  than  by  water ; 
they  had  to  make  their  way  through  dense  tangled 
forests,  climb  rugged  and  overhanging  precipices,  and 
thread  unknown  and  perilous  morasses,  and  wlule 
opening  a  road  through  all  the  formidable  obstacles  of 
a  wilderness  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  soldiers,  compelled 
to  cany  their  own  baggage,  could  of  course  advance 
but  slowly,  so  that  even  before  they  reached  the 
head  waters  of  the  Kennebec,  their  provisions  began 
to  faiL  Many  were  already  spent  with  fatigue  and 
exhaustion,  and  when  they  had  reached  the  souroe  of 
the  Riviere  Morie,  a  branch  of  the  Kennebec,  Colonel 
Enosa  was  ordered  to  send  back  to  the  rear  all  the 
sick  and  such  as  could  not  be  supplied  with  provisions. 
This  officer  profited  by  the  opportunity  to  return  with 
his  entire  detachment  to  the  camp  at  Boston.  The 
whole  anuy,  on  seeing  him  appear,  gave  way  to  the 
liveliest  indignation  against  a  man  who  had  abandoned 
his  companions  in  arms,  in  the  midst  of  danger,  and 
whose  desertion  might  compromise  the  success  of  the 
whole  enterprise.  He  was  brought  before  a  court- 
martial,  but  acquitted  from  the  acknowledged  impos- 
sibility of  procuring  provisions  for  his  men  in  those 
desolate  and  savage  regions. 

Arnold,  undaunted,  pursued  his  onward  march ;  he 
had  consumed  thirty-two  days  in  traversing  a  fright- 
ful solitude  without  meeting  with  a  single  habitation, 
a  single  human  creature.  Swamps,  mountains,  pre- 
cipitous and  pathless  ravines,  encountered  him  at 
every  step,  and  seemed  to  forbid  all  expectation  of 


success,  or  rather,  all  prospect  of  deliverance.  Death 
was  desired  rather  than  dreaded  by  his  forlorn  follow- 
ers, overwhelmed  amidst  these  fearful  wilds  by  every 
privation,  and  by  every  suffering.  Their  constancy 
was  still  proof;  stem  necessity  maintained  as  yet 
their  powers  of  endurance.  Arrived  at  the  summit 
of  the  mountains  which  divide  the  waters  of  the 
Kennebec  from  those  of  the  Chaudidre  and  St.  Law- 
rence, the  iniserable  remnant  of  their  provisions  was 
equally  distributed  among  all  the  companies,  and 
Arnold  urged  his  soldiers  to  press  forward  in  search 
of  subsistence,  since  henceforth  in  doing  so  lay  their 
sole  resource  from  perishing.  It  was  yet  thirty 
miles  to  the  nearest  habitation  when  every  sort  of 
provision  was  exhausted;  they  were  giving  way  to 
utter  despair,  when  Arnold,  whose  activity  was  almost 
preternatural,  suddenly  appeared  from  a  forage,  bring- 
ing with  him  wherewithal  to  satisfy  the  extremest 
cravings  of  nature.  Recommencing  their  march,  with 
inexpressible  joy  they  reached  at  length  the  Chaudi^re 
river,  and  soon  afto*,  the  nearest  dwellings  of  the 
Erench  Canadians,  who  embraced  their  cause,  and 
offered  them  every  assistance  in  their  power.  Arnold, 
impatient  to  snatch  the  fruit  of  so  much  toil  and 
danger,  would  only  halt  as  long  as  was  necessary  to 
give  the  rear  guard  time  to  come  up,  and  assemble  the 
stragglers. 

On  the  9th  November  he  reached  Point  Levi,  oppo- 
site to  Quebec.  The  amazement  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city  at  such  an  apparition  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived— they  could  not  comprehend  how  and  by  what 
road  the  Americans  had  reached  them :  the  success 
of  such  an  enterprise  seemed  to  them  little  less  than 
miraculous.  Had  Arnold,  in  this  first  moment  of  their 
panic  been  able  to  cross  the  river,  he  must  have  made 
himself  master  of  Quebec,  but  Colonel  Maclean,  the 
commandant,  had  received  timely  warning  through  a 
fugitive  Lidian  of  the  approach  of  the  Americans, 
and  the  English  had  consequently  withdrawn  all  the 
boats  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Moreover, 
it  blew  on  that  day  so  furiously  that  it  was  mani- 
festly impossible  to  cross  without  peril.  These  cir- 
cumstances were  the  salvation  of  the  city.  Arnold, 
foaming  with  impatience,  was  compelled  to  lose  seve- 
ral days,  and  to  make  a  nocturnal  passage,  the  river 
being  guarded  by  the  Lizard  frigate  and  several  other 
light  vessels  anchored  under  the  waUs  of  the  town. 
For  several  nights  successively,  the  wind  was  as  high 
as  during  the  day;  but  the  Canadians  having  at 
length  furnished  Arnold  with  sufficient  boats«  he  only 
awaited  the  favourable  moment  for  attempting  the 


The  commandant  of  Quebec  was  aware  how  small 
were  his  means  of  defending  the  city ;  the  spirit  that 
prevailed  there  could  not  but  aUrm  him,  and  the  gar- 
rison was  very  weak,  consisting  only  of  the  Boyal 
Lrishmen  of  Colonel  Madean,  and  some  militia  hastily 
called  out  by  the  vice-governor.  The  merchants  and 
English  inhabitants  were  extremely  discontented  at 
the  recent  introduction  of  Erench  laws  into  the  pro- 
vince.   It  appeared^  moreover,  that  no  reliance  was 
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to  be  placed  in  the  fidelity  of  the  French,  of  whom 
the  greater  part  were  wavering,  and  some  even  the 
declared  enemies  of  British  domination.  The  council 
of  naval  officers  would  not  consent  to  land  the  sailors 
tc  serve  on  land,  ou  account  of  the  bitterness  of  the 
season  and  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation. 

But  as  soon  as  they  beheld  the  American  colours 
boldly  displayed  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  citizens, 
soldiers  and  sailors,  both  English  and  French,  ani- 
mated by  one  common  enthusiasm,  united  by  the 
common  danger,  hastened  in  crowds  to  the  defence  of 
the  city,  and  laboured  with  the  utmost  ardour  to  com- 
plete the  necessary  defences  before  the  enemy  should 
be  able  to  pass  over  and  attack  them.  The  militia 
were  armed  and  stationed  at  their  respective  posts. 
The  Irish  displayed  great  resolution,  and  some  sailors 
were  landed,  who,  accustomed  to  working  guns,  were 
charged  with  serving  the  artillery  upon  the  ramparts. 
In  this  alarming  crisis,  Colond  Maclean  neglected 
nothing  that  could  inspire  resolution  in  the  spirits  of 
the  besieged,  and  aid  in  defending  thecity  confided 
to  his  trust. 

At  length,  the  wind  having  moderated,  Arnold,  on 
the  night  of  the  13th  November,  embarked  all  his 
forces,  excepting  500  men  whom  he  left  behind  to 
prepare  some  ladders,  and  in  spite  of  the  extreme 
rapidity  ef  the  current,  and  the  precautions  needful 
for  avoiding  the  enemy's  ships,  he  reached  the  oppo- 
site bank,  a  little  above  the  spot  where  General  Wolfe 
had  disembarked  in  1759,  under  auspices  so  favour- 
able for  his  country  and  so  fatal  to  himself.  Not 
being  able  to  ascend  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  are 
here  very  precipitous,  he  descended  towards  Quebec, 
following  the  shore  till  he  reached  the  foot  of  the 
wood-covered  ascent  which  Wolf  chad  so  much  difficulty 
in  surmounting.  Followed  by  his  intrepid  companions 
he  scaled  the  summit,  and  ranged  his  little  band  on 
the  neighbouring  heights  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 
He  halted  but  for  a  moment,  to  give  time  to  the 
troops  he  had  left  on  the  other  side  to  rejoin  him,  for 
he  hoped  to  surprise  the  city  by  a  coup  de  main.  But 
the  alarm  had  been  given,  and  the  besieged  prepared, 
his  scouts  informing  him  that  they  encountered  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  enemy,  who  had  given  infor- 
mation of  his  approacL 

The  impetuous  Arnold  would  have  ordered  the 
attack  at  sJl  hazards,  but  ^-as  dissuaded  by  his  officers. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  guns  were  unserviceable,  and 
there  remained  but  six  rounds  of  ammunition  apiece ; 
lastly,  there  was  not  a  single  piece  of  artillery. 
But  if  he  could  no  longer  hope  to  surprise  the  city, 
he  endeavoured  to  induce  it  to  surrender  by  showing 
himself  boldly  in  arms  before  the  walls.  He  even  sent, 
but  in  vain,  to  summon  the  commandant.  But  the  de- 
vice was  fruitless ;  Colonel  Maclean  not  only  prevented 
the  entry  of  the  messengers,  but  fired  upon  the  officer 
who  escorted  them.  Arnold  learned  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  English  had  descended  from  Montreal,  and 
were  prepariog  for  a  sortie.  Thus  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  fall  back,  and  encamp  at  Point  aux  Trem- 
bles, twenty  miles  above  Quebec,  to  await  the  arrival 


of  General  Montgomery  from  Upper  Canada.  While 
on  the  way  thither,  the  vessel  was  seen  descending 
towards  Quebec  with  Governor  Caileton  on  board, 
who,  on  his  arrival,  hastened  to  take  every  defensive 
measure  which  time  and  circumstances  permitted. 
Meanwhile,  Montgomery  advanced  from  Montreal 
upon  Quebec  by  roads  rendered  almost  impassable 
by  the  accumulating  snows.  His  eloquence,  his  per- 
sonal reputation,  his  virtues,  and  the  example  of 
resignation  and  magnanimity  he  showed  to  his  troops, 
alone  could  have  sustained  their  courage,  and  even  in- 
spired fresh  ardour  to  foUow  in  his  footsteps.  On 
the  1st  December  he  reached  Point  aux  Trembles 
with  a  small  detachment  of  barely  300  men,  where 
Arnold  received  him  with  indescribable  joy.  After 
another  vain  attempt  to  induce  the  governor  to  sur- 
render, he  erected  a  battery  of  six  guns  upon  a  foun- 
dation of  snow  and  ice,  but  with  little  or  no  effect. 
They  were  now  exposed  to  all  the  terrors  of  a  Cana- 
dian winter.  The  air  was  darkened  by  continual 
snow  storms,  and  the  cold  was  so  intense  that  human 
strength  could  no  longer  endure  its  rigour  unsheltered. 
The  sufferings  of  the  Americans  were  indescribable, 
and,  to  render  their  position  still  more  hornrible,  the 
small-pox  broke  out  in  the  camp,  growing  demo- 
ralization spread  itself  among  the  ranks ;  constancy 
gives  way  to  despair  when  there  appears  no  term  to 
suffering  and  no  prospect  of  success,  and  Mont- 
gomery perceived,  that  unless  he  struck  a  sudden 
and  decisive  blow  he  should  be  compelled  to  a  dis- 
astrous retreat,  and  that  his  military  renown  must  be 
eclipsed.  In  a  position  so  critical  and  desperate, 
daring  becomes  prudence,  and  he  resolved  rather  to 
die  covered  with  glory,  than  submit  without  an  effort 
to  a  disgrace  which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
success  of  the  American  cause. 

Having  determined  to  storm  the  city,  Montgomery 
divided  his  army  into  four  corps,  two  of  wliich  were 
to  amuse  the  enemy  by  a  feigned  attack  of  the  upper 
town,  while  the  two  others,  commanded  by  Arnold 
and  himself,  were  to  assault  the  lower  town  at 
two  different  points.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year 
1775,  between  four  and  five,  in  the  gloom  and  obscu- 
rity of  a  winter  morning,  the  snow  falling  heavily,  the 
four  columns  advanced  noiselessly  and  in  perfect  order 
upon  the  points  respectively  assigned  to  them.  It  is 
said  that  Captain  Frazer,  of  the  Royal  Irishmen,  in 
going  his  rounds,  caught  sight  of  the  fusees  which  tho 
Americans  fired  as  signals,  and  instantly  beat  to  arms 
without  waiting  for  further  orders.  Livingston  and 
Brown,  impeded  by  the  snow  and  other  obstacles, 
could  not  execute  their  feigned  attack  in  time  upoa 
the  upper  town.  But  Montgomery,  at  the  head  of 
his  column,  composed  ahnost  entirely  of  New  York 
troops,  hastened  along  the  road  called  A^ue  de  Mer, 
beneath  Cape  Diamond.  There,  at  a  spot  called  the 
Potasse,  was  a  barrier  defended  by  some  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  two  hundred  paces  in  advance  a  redoubt 
liad  been  constructed  defended  with  a  sufficient  guard. 
These  soldiers,  almost  all  Canadians,  fled  as  they  saw 
the  enemy  approach,  the  battery  was  soon  abandoned. 
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and  if  the  Americans  could  Laire  advanced  vith  suf- 
ficient rapidity  they  would  certainly  have  taken  it : 
but  in  turning  the  angle  of  Cape  Diamond,  they  found 
the  road  was  blocked  up  by  an  enormous  accumulation 
of  snow.  This  obstacle  was  fatal  to  their  success. 
Montgomery  with  his  own  hands  laboured  hard  to 
open  a  narrow  pathway  for  his  men,  who  were  able 
to  follow  him  only  one  at  a  time,  and  thus  he  was 
obliged  to  wait  for  them,  till  having  at  length  assem- 
bled about  200,  he  briskly  advanced  to  the  redoubt. 
But  at  that  moment,  an  artilleryman,  recovering  from 
his  first  panic  when  he  found  the  enemy  had  stopped, 
returned  suddenly  to  his  post,  and  seizing  a  match 
which  was  yet  burning,  fired  a  cannon  loaded  with  grape 
into  the  midst  of  the'  Americans,  who  were  now  but 
forty  paces  distant.  That  single  discharge  overturned 
the  whole  enterprise.  Montgomery,  together  with  Cap- 
tains Macpherson  and  Cheesman,  both  young  officers 
of  merit  and  endeared  to  their  general,  were  killed 
upon  the  spot.  At  the  fall  of  their  brave  chief,  the 
I  soldiers  fell  back,  and  thus  that  part  of  the  garrison 
to  which  they  were  opposed,  hastened  to  assist  that 
which  was  attacked  elsewhere. 

For  Arnold,  meanwhile,  at  the  head  of  the  for- 
lorn hope,  had  advanced  to  the  spot  called  the  Saut 
au  Matehi,  in  the  lower  town,  followed  by  a  com- 
pany of  artillery  and  a  single  cannon,  after  which 
came  the  centre,  preceded  by  Morgan's  riflemen. 
The  besieged  had  erected  a  battery  at  the  entrance 
of  a  narrow  passage,  where  the  Americans  were 
hemmed  in  and  exposed  to  a  sweeping  discharge  of 
grape.  As  Arnold  advanced  rapidly  forward  under 
the  enemy's  fire,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg  by 
a  ball,  and  in  spite  of  his  resistance  was  carried  back 
to  the  hospital.  Morgan  then  took  the  command,  and 
rushed  impetuously  upon  the  battery.  The  American 
riflemen,  skilful  marksmen,  picked  off  the  English 
soldiers  by  the  embrasures,  they  applied  scaling  lad- 
ders, the  besieged  gave  way  and  abandoned  the  bat- 
tery. Eut  Moxgan's  position  was  become  exceedingly 
critical ;  the  main  body  were  not  yet  able  to  come  up, 
he  was  compelled  to  halt  with  his  men,  and,  in  their 
ignorance  of  the  fate  of  the  other  columns,  the  dark- 
ness, the  furious  storms  of  snow,  the  firing  heard  on 
all  sides,  and  even  behind  them,  produced  a  feeling  of 
involuntary  terror  in  the  stoutest  hearts.  Morgan 
rushed  hastily  back  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  rear, 
who  now  came  up,  and  as  the  day  was  about  to 
break,  he  renewed  the  attack.  While  advancing  to 
a  second  battery,  he  encountered  an  English  de- 
tachment, under  Captain  Anderson,  who  summoned 
him  to  surrender.  Morgan,  enraged,  knocked  him 
down  with  a  blow  of  his  gun ;  the  English  retreated 
and  closed  the  barrier.  Some  of  the  boldest  of  the 
assailants,  having  placed  their  ladders  against  the 
parapet,  prepared  a  second  time  to  scale  it,  but  re- 
coiled at  the  sight  of  two  lines  of  soldiers  ready  to 
receive  them  on  their  bayonets ;  and  Morgan,  seeing 
that  the  enterprise  was  hopeless,  was  compelled  to 
beat  a  retreat.  But  it  was  now  too  lat-e,  the  Americans, 
entangled  in  the  town,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  with 


an  increasing  multitude  of  enemies,  after  a  brief  resist- 
ance were  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  Arnold, 
however,  eventually  succeeded  in  retiring  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  army. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  an  attempt,  the  success  of 
which,  desperate  as  it  may  appear,  was  certainly  not 
impossible.  Had  not  Montgomery  fallen  on  the  out- 
set, it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  he  would  have 
gained  the  barrier,  and  Arnold  and  Morgan  obtaining 
the  same  success,  the  lower  town  would  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
their  heroic  efforts  must  be  the  object  of  sincere  admi- 
ration. General  Carleton  treated  the  prisoners  with 
great  humanity,  and  interred  the  American  general 
with  all  the  honours  of  war.  The  governor  added 
greatly  to  his  reputation  for  prudence  and  intrepidity, 
in  having,  in  so  difficult  a  position,  known  how  to 
maintain  order  and  union  among  hasty  and  undis- 
ciplined levies.  And  if  such  feeble  means  sufficed 
him  to  repulse  the  formidable  attack  of  an  enemy 
rendered  more  terrible  by  despair,  he  acquired  no  less 
honour  by  the  generosity  with  which  he  made  use  of 
his  victory. 

The  American  Congress,  desiring  to  honour  the 
memory  of  one  who  was  the  object  of  the  love  and 
veneration  of  his  country,  decreed  that  a  monument 
should  be  ordered  at  Paris,  vrith  an  inscription  suited 
to  convey  to  posterity  the  memory  of  the  virtue  and  the 
heroism  of  fLichard  Montgomery :  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  English  showed  no  less  enthusiasm  in 
his  favour  than  the  Americans.  A  scene  almost  un- 
precedented took  place  in  Parliament,  where  orators 
arose,  whose  eloquence  seemed  to  take  delight  in 
decreeing  to  him  all  the  praises  with  which  the  his- 
torians of  antiquity  have  honoured  their  most  illus- 
trious contemporaries.  Colonel  Barr6,  in  particular, 
most  touchingly  regretted  the  death  of  so  noble  an 
enemy:  Burke  and  Fox,  in  their  speeches,  endea- 
voured to  surpass  him  in  panegyric.  They  were 
strongly  censured  by  the  minister.  Lord  North.  He 
admitted  that  Montgomery  had  displayed  both  skill, 
valour,  and  humanity,  but  was  no  less  a  rebel — and 
he  cited  the  line  of  Addison : — 

"  Cune  on  hia  virtues— they  batve  undone  his  coantrjr.'* 

But  to  this  Pox  as  warmly  replied,  "  that  the  great 
founders  of  liberty  have  in  aU  ages  been  called  rebels, 
and  that  the  very  constitution  by  virtue  of  which  they 
were  assembled  owed  its  origin  to  a  revolution.*" 

Such  are  the  heroic  memories  which  cluster  round 
Quebec:  English,  French  and  Americans,  have  dis- 
played around  its  walls  the  highest  valour,  have  shed 
upon  its  soil  the  noblest  blood,  and  repose  together 
within  the  shelter  of  its  walls.  Each,  moreover,  dis- 
played towards  his  rival  in  the  field  that  generous 
sympathy  which  is  the  chivalry  of  war,  and  half 
redeems  with  its  nobility  of  feeling,  the  darker  features 
of  a  system  destined,  we  devoutly  trust,  to  expire  at  no 
distant  period,  when  ''nation  shall  not  rise  against  na- 
tion, neither  shall  they  learn  the  art  of  war  anymore." 

(1)  These  historical  particulars  are  compressed  from  Bott*'s 
History  of  the  War  of  Independence. 
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THE  RBMONSTRANCB. 

Oh,  chi  de  me  not !  Oh,  chide  me  not !  I  cannot  bear  it  now; 
The  fever  flush  is  at  my  heart,  its  pulse  is  on  my  brow: 
My  love,  perchimce,  has  foolii^  been,  it  has  but  tanght 

me  pain, 
Bat  from  my  heart  it  never  can  dissevered  be  again. 

I  know  he  is  above  me  far;  I  know  it  cannot  be 

That  such  as  he  should  e'er  bestow  a  single  thought  on 

me; 
I  know,  oh  I  yes,  I  know  it  well,  that  on  the  border  side 
A  fair  and  noble  lady  dwells,  who  soon  must  be  his  bride. 

Yet  I  may  sometimes  steal  a  glance,  at  distance  and 

unseen, 
At  that  dark  eye  which  e'er  to  me  so  beautiful  has  been: 
I  may  behold  his  beaming  smile  on  her  he  loves  the  best. 
And  raise  to  heaven  the  grateful  eye,  that  he,  at  least, 

is  blest. 

May  blessings  gild  his  every  hoar !  and  if  it  be  not  mine 
To  share  his  joy,  it  is  but  meet,  and  I  will  not  repine ; 
I  will  not  breathe  a  single  sigh,  I  will  not  shed  a  tear; 
But  do  not  frown,  or  sp^  me  harsh — I  may  not  long  be 
here. 

—^ — 

HARRY  SUMNER'S  REVENGE,» 

BY   fOLTDOBZ. 


Chatteb  XX. 

"  Farthest  from  the  walk 
Vhidi  t  bad  trod  In  happiness  and  peace, 
Wai  moat  inviting  to  a  troubled  mind." 

The  Bgeurrion. 
"  I  cannot  fight  upon  this  argument." 

Troil.  end  Cm.  Act  i.  Be.  I. 

On  the  following  day  it  cost  Sumner  a  fainter 
struggle  than  (m  the  preceding  one,  to  decline  the 
application  at  the  Post-offioe ;  and  thus  passed  several 
days.  Each  morning  his  inward  promptings  to  in- 
quire at  the  Poste  Restante  grew  weaker  and  more 
transient,  until  they  well-nigh  ceased  altogether.  The 
quiet  MSS.-searching  existence  of  Mr.  Banbury,  and 
his  unflagging  enthusiasm  about  nothing,  ill  accorded 
with  this  changed  mood  of  his  companion ;  so  that  he 
now  saw  little  of  him.  At  first,  a  great  part  of  Harry's 
spare  time  was  occupied  in  playing  billiards  with 
Lionel  Roakes.  Two  evenings  were  spent  at  the 
Baron  Hauffman's,  a  Jew,  banker,  and  baron,  whither 
he  was  conducted  by  Eoakes ;  but,  with  these  excep- 
tions, his  evenings  were  spent  in  the  society  of  the 
Princesse  de  Csasbo,  to  whose  fascinations  he  was 
yielding  himself  more  rapidly  and  more  completely 
than  he  was  himself  aware  of. 

He  had  now  been  a  full  fortnight  in  Vienna,  every 
day  of  which,  excepting  the  two  above  specified,  wit- 
nessed some  fresh  engagement  which  threw  him  into 
the  not  unwelcome  society  of  the  princess. 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  the  temperament  of 
the  one  and  the  attractions  of  the  other,  the  admira- 
tion of  her  gnest,  which  had  been  from  the  first  so 
powerfully  Idndled  in  her  bosom,  was  speedily  fanned 
intoa  violent  and  consuming  flame.  Sumner  was  neither 
fully  conscious  nor  entirely  unconscious  of  the  nature 

^  (1)  Continued  from  p.  216. 


of  the  princess's  feelings  towards  hi^  The  sUte  of 
complete  moral  apathy  to  which  he  had  abandoned 
himself,  prevented  his  distbctly  recognising  what  be 
must  have  observed  if  he  had  permitted  hinw^  to 
think  of  the  matter  at  alL  But  this  he  did  not  do. 
He  certainly  did  not  reciprocate  the  sentiments  of  the 
princess  to  any  proportionate  extent.  Her  extravv 
gant  preference  for  him  wore  the  looks,  and  spoke 
the  language  of  love.  And  too  welcome  ynn  a&j 
semblance  of  that  molioiL  to  his  present  dreaiiuess  of 
soul,  to  allow  him  to  scrutinize  its  features  too  doeely. 
Like  the  rapt  spectator  of  a  drama,  he  oommitted 
himself  entirely  for  the  moment  to  the  false  imper- 
sonation ;  and  the  enthralling  illusion  too  nearly  resem- 
bled reality  for  him  to  wish  it  at  an  end.  The  ferveatt 
the  passionate  emotion  that  had  been  so  lately  kiadled 
within  him,  being  forcibly  torn  from  its  proper  snd 
only  object,  clung  to  the  nearest  that  presented  itself. 

He  was  loved,  and  he  thus  found  himself  as  near  as 
he  was  able  to  be  to  the  happiness  he  had  lost,  l^ow, 
all  this  was  of  coarse  in  itself  cruelly  selfish.  And 
yet  a  generosity  and  nobleness  of  natural  disposition 
more  utterly  unselfish  than  Sumner^s  could  scarodj 
be  imagined.  How  was  this  ?  Love,  when  meceij 
human,  is  perhaps  as  aeljith  as  in  its  piv^per  natnre  it 
is  exactly  the  reverse.  And  although  in  such  natum 
as  Harry  Summer's  there  is,  even  in  the  absence  of 
high  religious  attainments,  mndi  of  the  spiritual  and 
divine  mixed  with  the  grosser  dement ;  yet,  in  pro- 
portion  as  love  in  such  is  unrefined  by  syrtematic 
discipline,  does  it  retain  its  human  selfishness. 

Thus,  it  was  tiie  genuine  and  deep  love  of  Hany 
Sumner  for  Agnes  Cliftoa  which  kept  him  ton  dis- 
couraging the  evident  attachment  of  the  princess; 
which  induced  him  indeed  to  aoqniesoe  in,  eves  if 
he  did  not  positively  encourage  it ;  it  was  that  tove's 
selfish  relief  under  its  berearemeat  and  diiappoiot- 
ment.  It  was,  however,  a  passive  rather  than  aa 
active  selfishness.  Let  lum  (moe  be  mAde  oonscbos 
of  it,  and  he  would  resent  it  indignantly. 

Upon  the  princess,  however,  the  effect  of  this  coj 
reception  of  her  passion,  of  this  only  pamte  aeqnics- 
cence  in  it,  was  perhaps  even  more  fatal  than  if 
Sumner  had  returned  it  with  an  ardour  equal  to  her 
own.  It  fed  the  lurid  glowing  flame  with  all  kinds  of 
inflammable  materials;  pique — the  exasperaikui  of 
passion  always  excited  by  difficnltj — the  atmoiphere 
of  mystery  and  romance  it  threw  aroond  him,  aU 
fanned  her  love  almost  into  a  phrenzy ;  she  diaoorcred 
too,  that  the  being  whom  she  idolized,  she  wut 
all  but  solicit  if  she  was  to  hope  for  any  return.  Aad 
— ^more  miserable  still— she  now  found  that  she  reallj 
had  never  loved  before.  She  had  experienced  a  stnng 
liking  for  a  man  much  courted  in  brilliant  cirdes>  a 
hancbome  roue,  and  a  prince :  she  bad  thought  it  ms 
love ;  and  the  wealth  and  station  of  her  lover  Dat^ 
rially  assisted  in  completing  the  delusion*  Nor  hid 
she  till  now  been  undeceived;  no  one  had  since 
appeared  who  had  kindled  any  such  emotion  m  Iw 
bosom.  But  now  love  had  taken  possesskm  d  ito 
usurped  throne  in  her  heart,  and  saddenly  vjiff^ 
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to  Tmclicaie  its  wra&gs.  All  tlie  lebellioiu  feelings 
of  an  vndiBciplmed  mind  were  already  ikere.  A 
8e?ere  but  just  retrilmtion  awaits  her.  She  had 
wvdded  without  lore :  she  now  lores  where  she  ean- 
not  wed.  The  pnre  saaotiiaij  of  a  maiden  heart  she 
allowed  to  be  frirolonslj  pm-ooeixjpied  bj  an  object  on- 
worthy  of  its  homage :  she  has  now  foond  its  true 
otject,  when  not  even  a  thought  of  him  may  be  ad- 
mitted within  the  saered  preeinot  without  guilt. 

P)MS  we  the  ungrateful  task  of  depicting  step  by 
step  the  jxogresB  of  her  guilty  passion.  Letit.snffioe  to 
relate,  that  from  the  first  moment  the  unhi^)^  bdy 
beeame  oonseious  of  her  affection,  eveiy  difficulty, 
t?eiyob6tade»  only  rendered  it  more  and  more  resist* 
kss. 

The  oowse  of  sueh  a  passion  is  of  necessity  head- 
kmg,  impetuous,  and  Ta|^  Nearly  three  weeks  had 
now  cJapsed,  the  hat  few  days  of  which  had  been 
spent  at  the  palaoe  of  Count  Sdieynini,  a  Hungarian 
noUeaian^  and  an  old  aoquaintanoe  of  the  Prince  de 
Csasku.  Thither  the  princess  had  little  difficulty  in 
persuading  Sumner  to  acoompany  her.  He  almost 
gladly  miled  himself  of  the  c^portunity  of  getting  so 
thoMMghly  away  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Poste 
Bestante.  His  manner,  although  that  of  ooe  deeply 
interested^  was  yet  so  unimpasflioned  and  nnreierved, 
that  it  might  haye  disarmed  the  Prince  de  Czaslau  of 
all  su^ndon,  eran  had  he  been,  what  he  was  not»  of  a 
jealous  temperament.  It  prevented,  too,  the  sosndal 
which  the  ^oughtiess  oondoct  of  the  prinoess  must» 
but  for  it»  inOBllibly  have  occasioned.  As  it  was,  the 
gossips  contented  themselves  with  that  particnhir  line 
of  banter  which  riiowed  that  they  did  not  so  much  as 
dream  of  anght  more  gnve  than,  in  gossip  language, 
"  a  desperate  ilirtation."  The  prince,  therefore,  had 
not  the  smallest  hesitation  in  entrusting  his  consort  to 
the  protection  of  his  guest  for  the  journey  to  Hun- 
gary;  nor  did  it  appear  that  any  one  pronounced  him 
to  be  veiy  rash  or  imprudent  on  that  account. 

The  ocnxftdence  thus  evinced,  however,  produced  an 
unhappy  effoot  on  the  erring  wife.  It  gave  addi- 
tional force  to  a  suspidon  which,  although  she  wil- 
fully shut  her  eyes  to  it,  would  be  continually  occurring 
to  her,— that  as  she  had  married  without  love,  afae 
must  now  love  iciiAaut  hope.  And  the  bare  thought 
that  such  might  be  the  esse  exasperated  her  intem- 
perate wiU  to  such  a  pitch  of  reckless  resohition  as 
would  not  admit  the  very  whi^>er  of  a  retreat  or  an 
impediment. 

She  had  now  been  four  days  at  the  count's;  and, 
beyond  the  rapture  of  Sumner's  society,  which  she 
Idt  less  and  less  able  to  dispense  with,  she  had  not 
advanoed  a  step  nearer  to  her  object.  With  all  her 
baming  anxiety  to  discover  the  faintest  symptoms  of 
anything  resembling  a  return  of  affection,  she  had 
searched  for  it  in  vain.  He  liked,  he  srcAmVe^  her— he 
evinced  more  pleasure  in  her  society  than  in  that  of 
any  other  person ;  but  the  thrilling  note  that  echoes 
spontaneonriy  from  heart  to  heart,  the  silent  hmgnage 
of  the  consenting  soul,  the  profound  recognition  of  a 
QMitual  seif»— that  was  wanting  on  one  side.    In  the 


feebleness  of  her  disordered  faculties,  however,  she  at 
length  worked  herself  up  to  the  conviction  that  the 
wanting  echo  wu  there,  though  silent;  that  the 
flame  was  yearning  for  a  vent,  but  «ra5  smothered 
down  by  a  sense  of  honour  of  Herculean  force  and 
resolution.  She  even  explained  his  reserve  and  me- 
lancholy in  that  way,  forgetting  that  it  had  had  a 
prior  existence.  An  explanation  so  probable  and  so 
wehsome  she  adopted  unhesitatingly.  The  more  ahe 
thought  of  it,  the  more  oonfldent  of  it  did  she  be- 
come until  it  had  taken  the  phice  in  her  convic- 
tion of  an  admitted  fact.  The  next  thing  was  to 
aot  upon  it.  To  this  end,  from  the  moment  of  the 
prince's  arrival,  she  laid  herself  out  to  arouse  his 
jealouqr,  and  provoke  him  to  affront  and  exasperate 
her  lover.  Unhappy  woman!  To  what  depths  of  guilt 
was  tiie  trouUed  turbid  torrent  of  her  passion  huny- 
ingher! 

This  hateful  end  accomplished,— -when  she  was  now 
satirfied  that  many  hours  could  not  ehipse  witiiout  a 
fierce  separatum  of  the  acquaintance  of  her  husband 
and  lover,— she  son^t  the  latter,  and  in  the  shade  of  a 
wild  Hungarian  forest,  wh«!e  the  fieroest  hinguage  of 
passion  would  only  awake  the  edioes  of  the  wood, 
poured  forth  all  her  soul.  Oh !  melancholy,  yea,  foul 
disckMure !  There,  hid  in  the  silent  forest  let  it  ever 
remain.  For  ever  entombed  in  the  dark  solitude  be 
her  unholy  tale !  "  She  cared  not  whither  she  fled, 
where  she  lived,  what  she  became,  might  she  be  but 
his.  Her  prinoe]|y  rank,  her  wealth,  the  adulation  ahe 
received,  her  unlimited  resources  of  pleasure,  were  aa 
nothing  in  her  eyes.  Without  him,  hfe  was  death ; 
wealth,  poverty;  rank,  degradation.  By  his  side,  to 
be  a  menial  would  be  promotion, — ^beggary,  wealth- 
death *' 

In  a  moment  of  time  flashed  across  Harry  Sumner's 
mind  such  thoughts  as  these:  "Ahd  this  is  my 
doing  1  Debased  selfishness  I  Unhappy  woman ;  how 
can  I  ever  atone  to  thee  P  How  can  I  act  P  What  a 
sacrifice  she  offen  to  her  love  for  me— a  bve  I  have 
perceived  and  encouraged— ay,  encouraged!  I  mms^ 
wrong  her,  act  as  I  may !  If  I  recoO,  she  is  humihated 
and  heart-broken ;  if  I  consent,  she  is  lost  for  ever.  I 
seem  to  be  a  living  curse.  My  presence  anywhere  is 
the  signal  for  the  unhi^piness  of  every  one  who 
comes  within  reach  of  me !"  For  a  moment  he  was 
in  doubt :  he  hesitated.  But  the  instant  the  thought 
of  wronging  one  by  whom  he  had  been  so  kindly  and 
hospitably  welcomed  in  a  foreign  city  presented  itself 
before  him,  all  further  irresolution  disa{^)eared,  whilst 
an  expressi<A  of  the  most  touching  gentleness^  of  the 
tenderest  sympathy,  lighted  up  every  feature.  "  Most 
kind  and  treasured  friend,"  he  said,  clasping  her 
white  hand  between  both  ci  his,  "  may  I  beseech  you 
to  listen  to  me  for  a  few  short  moments  P" 

"  Oh !  speak— speak  for  ever  I"  she  murmured. 

"  I  will  not  torment  you  with  telling  you  the  sgony 
I  endure ;  but  hear  me.  It  demeans  yon,  dear  lady, 
to  have  these  feelings  towards  the  most  selfish  and 
mean  of  mankind.  Would  that  you  abhorred  me  as 
I  abhor  my  hateful  self— a  man  who,  in  return  for 
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prmoely  hospitaHt j  and  generous  kindrwa,  has  be- 
trayed his  benefactor,  brongfat  misery  into  his  home, 
j  enticed  from  him  a  beantifal,  and  loving,  and  loyal 
!  vife's  affection^ — " 

"Oh,  say  not  so,  I  conjure  yon!"  again  inter- 
mpted  the  poor  listener,  unable  any  longer  to  restrain 
her  feelings.  "  If  you  do  not  lore  me,  yet  hare  pity 
on  me.    You  know  it  is  not  so." 

"  Yes ;  it  is  my  unhallowed  work !"  pursued  Sum- 
ner, "  my  kind  friend ;  my  hostess !" 

*'  Nay,  call  me  Emflie,  if  you  would  have  me  listen 
to  a  word,"  interrupted  the  princess. 

"WeU,  then,  if  I  must  deface  that  pure  and 
cherished  name  with  my  selfish  lips,  gentle,  faUkfiU 
Emilie!  Ever  shall  you  remain  so.  For  my  own  siJlc, 
e?eu  more  than  for  yours,  this  excess  of  feeling  you 

have  been  betrayed  into,  led  on  by "    He  paiued 

from  emotion,  then  added, ''  Would  you  urge  me  to  a 
deed  of  deep,  of  foul,  dishonour?  Nay,  you  would 
not.  You  are  carried  away  by  feelings  of  which  I  am 
the  hatefid  cause :  you  kmiw  you  would  not." 

"I  care  not,"  she  exdaimed^  with  wild  Tehemence, 
^-''  I  care  for  nothings— nothing,  save  one  for  whom  / 
am  ready  to  sacrifice  everything,  including  life  and 
honour." 

At  a  sudden  impulse,  as  the  thought  flashed  across 
him,  Sumner  replied, 

"  Well,  then,  Prinoesse  de  Czaslau,  know  that  the 
wretch  who  has  thus  wronged  you  cannoi  love  tmotker  r 

"Than  whom?  Oh!  I  supplicate  you,  tell  me, 
than  whom  ?  " 

"Listen,  dear  lady!  I  implore  you,"  he  said, 
as  she  still  urged  him;  "My  love  is  elsewhere 
plighted." 

•  "You  love  another  P  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Another ! 
— ^Did  you  say  another?  A — noth— cr!"  And 
uttering  a  cry  of  agonv  she  fell  to  the  eartL 

The  attentions  whicn  the  condition  of  the  princess 
imperatively  demanded  served  to  distract  Sumner's 
mind,  for  the  moment,  in  a  great  measure  from  this 
new  position  of  distress  in  which  he  found  himself. 
The  heart-stricken  hidy  (happily  for  her)  had  frllen  into 
a  deep  and  prolonged  swoon.  Occaaicnially  she  would 
half  open  her  sorrowfol  eyes,  sigh,  and  beg^  to  move ; 
and  then,  shuddering  videndy,  relapse  into  her  former 
state  of  insensibility.  Whilst  Sumner  was  earnestly 
engaged  in  bathing  her  temples  with  water  from  a 
dear  brook  which  ran  hard  by,  humming  its  rippling 
melody  in  blissful  unconsciousness  of  the  woe  to  which 
its  waters  were  administering,  he  was  startled  by  the 
sound  of  horses'  hoofs,  and  of  human  voices,  which 
were  evidently  dose  at  hand.  In  an  instant  a  sus- 
pidon  of  the  fact  flashed  across  him.  He  gently 
moved  her  to  a  spot  where  the  shdter  of  the  under- 
wood might  conceal  her  as  much  as  possible  from 
view,  her  head  being  supported  by  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
which  had  grown  in  a  skating  position.  He  had 
scarcely  accomplished  his  object,  when,  livid  with  rage, 
the  Prince  de  Czaslau  stood  before  him.  The  con- 
jectures of  his  wife  had  been  too  well  founded — ^her 
husband  was  in  another  part  of  the  forest,  not  far  off*. 


accompanied  by  a  eon  of  the  count  and  some  attend* 
ants,  in  quest  ^Hany  Sumner,  and  bent  on  demand- 
ing instant  satisfaction.  Whilst  the  oounfs  son  and  his 
attendants  had  approached  in  difoent  directions,  he 
had  himself  arrived  by  the  only  possiUe  route  from 
which  a  ^impoe  could  be  had  of  the  concealed  princess. 
Imagining  he  percdved  some  object  or  other  through 
the  underwood,  where  it  chanced  to  be  more  thin  and 
bare  of  foliage  than  dsewhere,  he  galloped  straight 
up  as  near  to  it  as  he  was  aUe,  'and  flinging  himself 
from  his  horse,  whose  bridle  he  slung  over  the  arm  of 
a  tree,  behdd  his  wife  lying  rigid,  pale,  and  motion- 
less as  dead.  He  reodled  a  few  paces.  A  deeper 
hue  overspread  his  dai^  complexion,  a  Uack  doud  of 
unspeakable  rage  and  hatred  seemed  to  gather  on  his 
handsome  brow.  He  trembled  with  rage;  andcastiag 
one  more  look  at  the  reclining  motionless  body,  leaped 
at  a  bound,  like  a  wild  beast,  over  a  rather  high  and 
broad  shrub  that  intervened,  snatched  a  loaded  pistd 
from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  attendants,  and  mutter- 
ing through  his  clenched  teeth,  "You  hid  her  there, 
did  you  ?  Tike  your  just  late,  assassin !"  kvdled 
the  weapon  at  Sumner's  heart. 

At  that  perilous  instant  the  count's  son,  springing 
forward,  gently  strud:  aside  the  levelled  weapon, 
exclaiming,  as  he  did  so,  "  She  moves!  she  breathes  I 
— ^he  is  alive  1"  This  interruption  of  the  prince's 
intention  was  a  disappointment  rather  than  a  reprieve 
to  Sumner.  Never  did  he  more  ardently  crave  to  be 
rid  of  tile  burden  of  life.  He  even  longed  for  that 
fatd  sound  which  should  announce  that  he  was  about 
to  be  divested  of  it.  Yet  he  could  not  bear  to  be 
thou^t  so  basely  of,  even  for  a  moment;  and  as  the 
young  nobleman  hurried  past  him  to  render  what 
assistance  he  could  to  his  father's  loved  guest,  he 
could  not  forbear  half  whispering;  "  The  princess  has 
swooned  I " 

To  discover  that  the  case  was  really  so,  and  to 
report  it  to  the  prince,  was  the  work  of  an  instant. 
And  as  at  that  moment  she  began  to  revive,  she  was, 
by  the  imperative  direction  of  her  husband,  conducted 
to  their  present  residence,  in  a  carriage  which  was  in 
attendance  at  the  entrance  to  the  forest.  The  young 
count  assbted  her  so  far,  and  then  returned  to  the 
prince. 

Meanwhile,  the  state  of  mind  of  the  involuntary 
cause  of  this  untoward  event  may  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.  What  to  do,  how  to  act,  he 
knew  not.  His  heart  was  weU  nigh  rent  in  sunder  at  the 
bare  thought  of  being  suspected  of  making  such  a  return 
for  kindness  and  hospitality.  "  And  yet,  'tis  true,"  he 
said  within  himself.  "  Never  would  I  have  injured 
thatpoorwife!  Never  would  I,  did  I  say  P  Ihave! 
I  saw  she  was  every  day  learning  more  and  more  to 
regard  me  with  such  feelings  as  should  have  been  her 
husband's  only ;  and  yet,  mean,  selfish,  and  most  con- 
temptible of  all  creatures  that  I  am!  by  my  base 
acquiescence  I  encouraged  her — allured  her  on.  I 
should  have  saved  her  the  instant  I  detected  it.  Why 
could  I  not  have  made  my  visits  far  more  rare, 
instead  of  spending  my  life  in  her  society !    Why 
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oonld  I  not  have  incidentally  informed  her  that  my 
affections  were irrerocably  engaged P  Oh!  I  deserve 
death  a  hnndred  times  over.  Welcome — ^welcome  the 
delivety.  Screen  her  I  will,  at  any  cost.  And  if  I  can 
I  but  do  that  without  leaving  the  prince  in  the  belief 
i  that  I  have  made  a  baser  retnm  than  I  have  done  for 
his  kindness,  he  will  only  add  to  my  obligation  if  he—" 

Although  these  and  other  considerations  passed 
through  his  racked  brain  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning, they  had  only  reached  this  point,  when  the 
prince,  accompanied  by  his  young  companion,  again 
approached  hhn.  The  hitter  held  in  his  hand  two 
glittering  and  keenly  tempered  weapons.  The  prince's 
maimer  appeared  at  first  to  be  more  resolute,  but  more 
collected  and  unimpassioned.  It  seemed,  however, 
as  if  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  was  the  signal  for  all 
the  repressed  furies  within  him  to  rage  forth. 

''English  minion!"  he  exclaimed^  in  a  voice  of 
thunder;  ''Vassal!  worm,  that  I  would  loathe  to 
tread  upon !  This  is  your  return  for  kindness — con- 
descension !  This— this— "  and  here  rage  choked  his 
utterance.  "My  wife — ^the  princess !"  he  continued, 
in  a  voice  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  all  but 
inarticulate  with  emotion.  "  Tryiiig  to  cheat  me  of 
my  wife  under  cover  of  my  hospitalify !  '* 

"  Too  true ! "  groaned  Sumner. 

"True,  did  you  say? "he  exclaimed.  "Do  you 
own  it— confess  it — ^to  my  face  ?  Is  it  true,  base- 
bom  ?  Ha !  Admitted  ?  Stand  upon  your  guard — 
Hand  him  a  weapon ! " 

Sumner  shuddered  as  he  took  the  sword.  The 
remembrance  of  his  last  duel  flashed  athwart  his 
memory. 

"I  will  not,"  he  said,  casting  the  weapon  from  him. 
"I  do  not,  indeed,  deserve  to  be  on  my  defence! 
Nay,  give  me  at  once  the  punishment  I  deserve.  I 
ask  no  greater  favour  at  your  hands." 

"  Draw,  I  say !"  shouted  the  prince,  as  he  stamped 
violently  on  the  ground,  "  Draw,  minion !  But  first 
tell  me,  how  came  she  here ?  On  what  base  errand? 
Speak!" 

"The  goodness  of  her  pure  heart !"  said  Sumner. 

"Dare  not  to  talk  to  me,  perfidious  Englishman," 
interrupted  the  prince,  "of  the  goodness  of  her 
heart.  Foul  not  my  ears  with  your  nauseous  honey ! 
What  brought  her  here,  I  say  P" 

"  She  compassionated  me,"  replied  Sumner.  "  She 
felt  pity  for  me ;  and  she  came  to  beseech  me  to  leave 
Hungary  and  Austria  instantly." 

"Liar!"  ahnost  roared  the  prince,  "she  has 
spoken  otherwise  than  this  to  me.    Draw,  I  say! 

Nay,  then,  an  you  will  not — down — down  to *' 

And  but  for  the  rapid  and  effectual  intervention  of  the 
young  count,  he  would  have  plunged  his  rapier  into 
Sumner's  side. 

"My  dear  prince,  bethink  you,"  he  remonstrated. 

**  Yes,  yes,"  exclaimed  the  prince  hurriedly ;  then 
again  addressing  Sumner,  "  Draw,  villain,  if  a  spark 
of  honour  yet  lurk  in  that  craven  breast.  AVhat,  will 
you  betray  a  prince's  hospitality,  and  then  refuse  him 
the  common  boon  of  satisfaction  ? " 


There  was  no  alternative.  Fight  he  must.  And 
again  behold  Harry  Sumner,  in  spite  of  himself,  a 
duellist.  He  was  a  by  no  means  unskilful  swords- 
man, although  inferior  to  his  antagonist ;  who  was  a 
perfect  master  of  the  art,  and  well  knew  that  in  per- 
mitting Sumner  to  defend  himself  he  was  only  sub- 
mitting to  those  conventional  definitions  which  change 
the  character  of  the  deed  he  meditated  from  "  assassi- 
nation" to  an  "affair  of  honour."  There  were,  how- 
ever, circumstances  that  conspired  to  give  an  unex- 
pected turn  to  the  combat. 

Sumner  was  perfectly  calm  and  collected;  the 
prince  was  blind  with  rage,  and  was  unable  to  com- 
mand himself  sufficiently  to  avail  himself  to  the  full  of 
the  resources  of  his  skill.  And,  what  was  of  yet 
more  service  to  Sumner,  all  his  efforts  and  skill  were 
entirely  devoted  to  the  task  of  defence.  For  his  own 
part,  he  almost  longed  for  his  antagonist  to  mn  him 
through  the  body.  And,  but  that  he  was  desirous  of 
shielding  the  princess,  and  affording  her  husband  a 
fuller  explanation  of  the  situation  in  which  she  was 
discovered,  he  would  scarcely  have  made  even  a  show 
of  defending  himself. 

After  one  or  two  passes,  in  which  the  prince  was 
completely  foiled  by  the  cool  and  steady  guard  of  his 
adversary,  the  former,  inflamed  to  a  pitch  of  ungo- 
vernable fury,  and  perhaps  observing  that  he  received 
no  thrusts  himself  to  parry,  made  a  fierce  and  rapid 
thrust  at  Suumer  through  his  guard,  which,  if  the 
latter  had  been  acting  on  the  offensive,  must,  if  un- 
successful, have  been  fatal  to  him  who  aimed  it.  The 
rapidity  and  impetuosity  of  the  movement  compelled 
Sumner  to  parry  it  with  a  short  and  smart  stroke  of 
his  weapon;  which,  taking  his  opponent's  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  hilt,  struck  it  out  of  his  hand,  and 
sent  it  spinning  several  yards  up  into  the  air.  He 
immediately  advanced  to  the  disarmed  prince,  and 
offering  him  his  own  weapon,  besought  him  not  to 
spare  his  life,  "for  I  assure  you,"  he  said,  "it  is  a 
burden  to  me ;  and  I  should  look  upon  a  single  word 
and  a  single  effort  expended  in  its  behalf  as  utterly 
wasted.  I  have  essayed  my  best  defence  in  this 
affair,  with  no  other  view  than  that  an  opportunity 
might  be  afforded  me  of  clearing  the  princess  from 
the  loss  she  might  possibly  suffer  in  your  estimation 
by  the  ill-omened  course  events  have  taken." 

"  You  can  talk  well,  sir,"  rejoined  the  prince.  "  The 
princess  stands  in  no  need  of  your  disingenuous  advo- 
cacy. I  have  heard  aU  that  need  be  heard  from  her 
own  lips.  So,  sir,  since  you  refuse  to  take  advantage 
of  your  good  fortune, — again  defend  yourself." 

"  Nay,  sir,  one  word,  and  I  will  take  the  weapon 
into  my  hand,  since  you  require  it,"  said  Sumner. 
"  Upon  the  honour  of  an  Englishman,  by  every  name 
and  consideration  most  venerated  amongst  men,  I  call 
Heaven  to  witness,  what  perhaps  is  needless,  for  you 
already  doubt  it  not, — that  generous  lady's  honour  is 
unstained." 

"  Name  her  not — ^name  her  not— stand  on  guard,  I 
say— defend  yourself! "  interrupted  the  prince,  with  a 
tone  and  gesture  of  ungovernable  excitement. 
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The  young  noble,  however,  who  had  been  atten- 
tively Itsteniug  to  every  word  his  kinsman's  adversary 
spoke,  and  narrowly  scrutinizing  his  countenance,  at 
this  moment  stepped  np  to  the  former,  and  a  short 
bat  animated  conversation  was  held  in  a  whisper 
between  them. 

"I  am  to  blame,  I  know.  I  admired  her  more 
than  ^e  distance  between  our  respective  ranks 
admitted.  She  is  blameless.  She  urged  me  to  leave 
immediately.  Oh,  it  is  a  miserable  affair !  I  am  griev- 
ously to  blame—but  that  kind  pure  hdj " 

"J^^rwhat  purpose  was  the  Princesse  de  Czaslau 
here  P"  inquired  the  young  noble,  turning  to  Sumner, 
and  addressing  him  with  an  expression  of  considerable 
interest. 

**  It  was  to  urge  me  to  leave  Hungary  and  Vienna 
kimediately  and  for  ever,"  he  replied. 

"But  what  if  the  princess  herself  has  owned  m(»« 
exceptionable  motives  ?"  asked  the  young  man. 

"  Would  a  lady  own  exceptionable  motives  in  sober 
earnest  P"  asked  Sumner  in  reply ;  "  I  ask  you,  as  a 
man  of  the  world,  Is  it  probable  P  Nay.  An  anxious 
wish  to  discover  if  her  husband  could  receive  such  a 

conviction  on  any  testimony " 

Here  the  youthful  count  made  some  communication 
to  his  friend,  as  if  he  were  reminding  him  that  he  had 
ab-eady  suggested  this  probability. 

**  A  retaliation  for  some  real  or  fancied  slight  or 
coldness,"  continued  Sumner,  not  appearing  to  notice 
these  signs ;  "  these  and  other  like  motives  I  can 
imagine  for  such  an  uncalled-for  avowal  as  you  allude 
to.  But,  depend  on  it,  did  she  not  know  such  a  thing 
to  be  all  but  impossible,  no  woman  would  ever  even 
allude  to  what  you  intimate." 

There  was  that  in  these  representations  of  Sumner's 
which  seemed  to  have  a  very  powerful  effect  on  one 
of  his  auditors.  The  furious  passion  with  which  he 
had  been  agitated  seemed  gradually  to  subside,  until 
he  was  once  more  master  of  himself.  Mad  with  jea- 
lousy when  that  passion  was  excited,  he  was  by  no 
means  usually  of  a  jealous  nature ;  and  the  faintest 
semblance  of  a  plausible  explanation  was  enough  to 
disarm  him.  Sumner  could  not  help  perceiving  the 
effect  he  had  produced. 

"Prince!"  he  continued,  "I  am  your  debtor,  and 
must  ever  remain  so,  for  the  most  unbounded  and 
generous  hospitality.  I  am  not  going  to  avow  that 
my  heart  is  entirely  free  from  just  reproach  for  its 
feelingi  towards  my  kind  hostess.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  they  have  not  overstepped  the  bounds  of  that 
deferential  respect  which  is  her  due.  But  those  feel- 
ings have  never  passed  into  action.  You  have  un- 
doubtedly a  right  to  reproach  me  for  presuming  on 
your  kindness,  and  for  having  been  the  cause,  however 
unwillingly,  of  the  painful  circumstances  that  have 
happened.  I  am  most  culpable.  Only  let  me  not  be 
the  cause  of  that  lady  suffering  in  your  estimation; 
that  would  be  a  misery  great  enough  to  embitter  the 
remainder  of  my  life.  I  am  now  at  your  command." 
"Mr.  Sumner!"  said  the  prince,  extending  his 
Bword  hand,  "  wc  have  been,  I  fear,  the  victims  of 


circumstances.  It  is  well  a  mors  fatal  tennination 
has  been  avoided.  Let  me  hope  that  you  will  retom 
with  me.  I  believe  my  friend  here  and  his  &tber  vill 
permit  me  to  press  this  in  their  name." 

Sumner  was  not  averse  to  avail  himielf  of  this 
opportunity  of  informing  the  princess  of  the  torn 
affairs  had  taken,  and  of  conjuring  her  to  dear  him 
from  the  prevarication  he  had  been  guilty  o^  by  acting 
up  to  the  motive  he  had  aacribed  to  her. 

This  he  effected  by  letter— a  letter  ao  admixably 
adapted  to  its  end,  that  from  it  might  be  dated  the 
eommencemeni  of  a  h!4>py  change  in  the  feelings  and 
disposition  of  the  warm-hearted,  bat  hithnto  midisd- 
plined  and  self-indaigent,  lady  to  whom  it  was 
addressed. 

The  following  morning  he  bade  iaiewdl  to  the 
party  at  the  Count  Sdieynini's,  and  set  oat  on  his 
return  to  Yienna. 

Chaptek  XXI. 

HI  namta  ftrunt  all^ :  menmnqne  futfS^ 
Cmcit ;  et  audilit.tUf  uid  mvu  wA^VdX  aaetor. 

Otio,  UdL.  sil 

The  doctor  had  pronounced  libr.  Browne's  wound  to 
be  fatal.  The  great  effusion  of  blood  and  npid 
sinking  of  the  patient  allowed  of  no  other  condusioo. 
He  was  conveyed  to  Southampton  at  a  gentle  pace  in 
his  own  carriage,  in  which  he  lay  as  easily  as  on 
feathers.  He  remained  for  twenty-six  hoars  in  a 
state  of  syncope.  The  hemorrhage  had  ceased  before 
he  was  removed  from  the  field,  but  a  principal  artery 
had  been  undoubtedly  severed.  The  only  doobt 
seemed  to  be  the  precise  moment  at  which  he  shook! 
cease  to  breathe.  Mr.  lyAaroni  left  him  in  this  state, 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  to  pursue  his  Parlia- 
mentary avocations.  He  made  a  briUiant  speech, 
which  damaged  the  tottering  ministry.  A  dirision 
left  them  in  a  minority  of  two.  "  They  must  resign !" 
it  was  whispered.  "  Who'll  be  the  great  man  P*  it 
w&s  asked.  The  place-hunters  were  in  raptures.  It 
was  hinted,  Mr.  Perigord  would  be  sent  for.  When 
the  debate  was  over,  Mr.  D' Aarord  sought  that  gentle- 
man, received  his  congratulations  with  a  sneer,  de- 
clined an  insinuated  offer  of  a  place,  and  narrated 
shortly  what  had  taken  place  that  morning  at  Del- 
combe  Hollow. 

"I  return  to  Southampton  this  morning,"  he  said. 
"  Have  the  goodness  to  see  these  safe  in  Mrs.  Sam- 
ner's  and  Mrs.  Perigord's  hands.  l%e  directions  on 
the  cover  are  amUguova.  You  may  as  well  take  the 
precaution  of  informing  them  that  their  relation  is 
safe." 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  Mr.  Perigord 
returned  homewards.  A  vision  was  before  him,  from 
which  he  could  not  remove  so  much  as  one  glance  of 
his  mind.  His  pulse  quickened,  his  eye  grew  restless, 
his  movements  irregular  and  incessant..  Behold  the 
iceberg  in  flames !  He  had  scarcely  a  thought  for 
the  duel,  except  in  so  far  as  it  afifbcted  matters  as 
they  stood  towards  himself. 
"Headstrong  idiot!"  he  muttered;  "If  Browne 
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die,  m  hare  notliiiig  more  to  do  with  him.    He's  too 
unmanageable  to  lerre  my  turn." 

AniTed  at  hame,  he  remained  for  seTeral  minntea, 
to  the  eoDsteraation  of  the  valets  with  one  arm  im- 
prisoned in  his  over-ooat  sleeve,  the  other,  half  in  and 
half  ont.  He  sat  ddwn^  and  rose  np  again,  and  walked 
abont  in  the  iibiaiy,  in  the  hreakfast-room,  in  the 
drawing-room,  in  the  dining  nram,  in  sevend  other 
looms.  He  cast  his  eyes  towards  a  painting,  bat  did 
not  see  it.  He  lolled  in  a  low  chair,  with  one  leg 
thrown  oyer  the  ann,  the  other  excessively  extended ; 
with  one  hand  dangling  his  watdi-goard,  with  the 
other  pinching  np  his  lips.  He  tattooed  on  the  table ; 
he  tore  np  letters  he  had  never  read ;  he  took  down 
from  their  shelf  Demosthenes'  Orations,  and  Thucy- 
dides.   Thea  he  became  wrapt  for  several  minutes  at  a 

time.  " shall  be  Privy  Seal ; for  the  Colonies. 

That  mad  boy  shall  have  an  under-Becretaiyship,  if  he 
will  but  get  in  for  Bribeworth,  and  keep  the  ruiks." 

He  went  up  stairs.  Ae  was  just  entering  his  dress- 
ing-room, when  he  saw  Harding  Riding  up  the  stairs. 

**  Up,  at  this  hour  1"  he  exdatmed.  *'  Nothing  the 
matter,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Nothing,  only  what  Missus  told  me  not  to  tell 
you,  sir,"  replied  Harding. 

^  And  what  may  that  be?"  asked  her  master. 

"  That  the  an't  veiy  well,  sir ;  indeed^  I  may  say, 
she's  very  ill.  Hie  doctor's  been  here,  and  he  says 
she  must  be  kept  from  incitement.  Consequences 
might  even  be  alarming,  if  she  isn't  taken  care  off. 
(Mil  my  dear  Missus.  I'm  sure  I  do  what  I  can. 
Blessed  creature,  t  love  her  more  than  my  own  child, 
and  a  great  deal  better  than  my  own  husband,  who's 
dead  and  gone — more's  the  pity,  poor  fellow  I  He 
says  she's  a-fretting  about  something  or  'nother." 

*•  SUenoe  I"  said  Mr.  Perigord,  stendy.  "  By  the 
bye--the  letters  1  It's  that  heartless  brother  that  is 
fretting  her.  Give  these  letters  to  your  mistress 
and  to  Mrs.  Sumner." 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  abigaU,  with  great  alacrity ; 
"  only,  please  don't  tcU  Missus  as  I  told  you  she  was 
ill.    She  was  so  particular  in  desiring  me  not." 

**  Do  my  bidding !"  said  her  master. 

It  was  not  heartless  cruelty  that  oansed  Mr.  Peri- 
gord to  act  thus.  To  thiidc  of  the  drift  and  probable 
contents  of  the  letters,  was  to  him,  just  at  present^ 
out  of  the  question.  Almost  instinctively  he  acted 
otL  the  readiest  thought  that  came  to  hand.  And  in 
sending  them  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  he  had  a  vague  intention  of  setting  their 
anxieties  at  rest.  Even  Mr.  D' Aaroni's  precautionary 
recommendation  (and  Ae  was  not  the  most  acutely 
considerate  person  in  the  world  of  others'  feelings) 
had  been  lost  in  the  all-engrossing  subject.  He  might 
be  prime  minister  of  Enghmd  to-morrow,  and  'the 
rest  was  not  worth  a  fillip.'  He  passed  into  his  room. 
With  the  aid  of  a  boot-jack  he  had  removed  both  his 
boots.  Forgetting  that  bed  and  sleep  were  the  next 
things,  he  had  just  drawn  on  one  of  them  again,  when 
a  piercing  shriek  startled  him  from  the  construction 
of  cabinets  to  a  oonsctoujRiess  that  Mrs.  Perigord 


was  in  the  adjoining  apartment.  This  was  followed 
by  a  succession  of  shnll  screams,  eadi  more  heart: 
piercing  than  Uie  last. 

"Master,  Master !  oh !  pray  come !  Oh!  my  poo^ 
Missus !  Oh  I  my  dear  Missus !"  screamed  the  dis« 
tracted  Harding. 

Mr.  Perigord  removed  the  boot  he  had  drawn 
on  again  by  mistake,  replaced  it  with  a  slipper,  and 
entered  the  bed-room. 

"Lucy,  my  dear!"  he  said,  "What  is  the  matter  f 
I  fear  you  are  ill.    Harding,  send  for  Dr. ." 

Harding  paid  no  attention  to  her  master's  direc- 
tions; but  flew  about  the  room  like  one  frantio» 
snatching  up  bottles,  vinaigrettes,  &C.  first  from  ibm 
table,  and  then  from  another.  It  was  hard  if  one 
remedy  did  not  succeed,  for  she  tried  all. 

The  poor  sufferer  answered  her  husband's  inquiriea 
with  still  repeated  shrieks,  succeeded  by  such  te^ 
rible  convulsions^  that  her  husband  and  Hardbg 
together  were  scarce  strong  enough  to  restrain  her. 
These  distressing  sympt<nns  continued  ahnoat  uninter^ 
ruptedly  for  an  hour,  lliey  grew  feebler  at  length,  as 
nature  became  exhausted ;  and  a  deep  sleep  came  to 
her  aid.  Mr.  Perigord  was  transfixed,  gaaing  at  hia 
wife.    Harding  thought  it  was  speeddess  sorrow. 

"  Shall  I  send  a  messenger  now,  sir  P"  she  in- 
quired. 

"  A  mesaenger  did  you  say,  Harding?  Is  be  here  P 
Where  is  the  despatch?"  was  the  reply. 

Harding,  who  was  not  thinking  of  queen's-mes- 
sengers  at  the  time,  did  not  feel  quite  sure  that  she 
understood  her  master.  However,  guessing  at  hia 
meaning  as  best  she  could,  she  replied  that  "  she  had 
been  as  despatchful  as  she  couM;  that  the  doctor 
was  not  here,  for  she  could  not  be  spared  before  to  gO 
and  send  a  messenger  for  him.  But  I  will  go  aft  once» 
sir!" 

"  No ;  stay,  Harding,"  said  her  master,  "  this  sleep- 
will  do  much.  We  may  now,  I  think,  wait  until  the 
morning.  Stay  with  your  mistress— <io  not  stir,  nor 
make  a  sound.  Call  me  as  soon  as  she  awakes."  He 
then  left  the  apartment. 

The  state  into  which  Lucy  Perigord  had  fallen  was, 
at  first,  rather  a  trance  of  exhausted  power^  than 
sleep.  It  lasted  for  two  hours.  She  then  opened  her 
eyes,  sighed  deeply,  and  relapsed  into  what  more 
resembled  sleep.  The  instant  she  awoke,  Harding 
rang  the  bell.  Her  master  speedily  made  his  appear- 
ance. 

"  My  dear  Lucy ! ^"  he  began,  but  was  inter* 

rupted  by  his  wife. 

"  George,  oh,  George !"  she  cried,  as  soon  as  she 
caught  sight  of  him,  "Where  is  Harry?  where  is 
my  dearest  brother  ?  where  is  he  ?" 

"  He  is  perfectly  safe  and  well,"  said  her  husband, 
as  he  approached  the  bed-side. 

"  He  is  not ! "  she  replied  passionately, "  You  know 
he  is  not !  you  are  deceiving  me,  George !"  And  an 
agony  of  tears  afforded  her  a  relief  second  only  to  the 
rest  of  sleep. 

"  Compose  yourself,  my  dear  Lucy ! "  said  her  hus- 
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band,  taking  her  burning  hand  inbisown.    "I  assure 
you  upon  iny  honour  that  he  is." 

Lucy  Fengord  closed  her  hand  upon  the  temperate 
tench  of  her  wedded  husband  with  a  gentle  pressure ; 
and  a  gentle  inquiring  smile  trembled  like  m6ming 
twilight  in  her  features,  on  which  the  storm  that  had 
swept  over  them  had  left  its  traces. 

"  Say  80  again,  George  dear  !*'  she  said  timidly. 

"Upon  my  sacred  word  of  honour,"  replied  her 
husband,  with  portentous  solemnity.  The  smile 
brightened. 

"  He  is  at  this  moment  travelling  to  Vienna !"  he 
continued. 

"Then  have  I  been  delirions  ?'*  asked  Lucy  Peri- 
gord, trembling.  "That  letter!  Haye  I  not  had  a 
letter  from  Harry?  I  know  I  have.  It  was  his  own 
dear  handwriting."  And  the  smile  faded ;  and  the 
storm  lowered  again  upon  her  pale  brow. 

"  By-and-by,  dear,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  Try 
and  sleep  awhile  first,"  said  Mr.  Perigord,  who  began 
to  have  an  instinctive  terror  of  more  convulsions. 

"Oh no,  no!"  she  exclaimed,  rising  to  a  sitting 
posture  in  the  bed,  with  her  hands  clasped,  and  raised 
in  an  attitude  of  supplicating  entreaty.  "  Now — ^now, 
my  dearest  husband,  if  you  would  not  kill  me,  tell  me 
all— all!" 

Mr.  Perigord  perceived  that  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost.  He  answered  promptly  and  somewhat 
bluntly. 

"The  truth  is — ^he  was  yesterday  morning  engaged 
in  a  duel  He  has  wounded  his  antagonist,  and  it 
was  thought  advisable  for  him  to  leave  England  for  a 
few  days." 

Lucy  Perigord  scrutinized  her  husband's  features 
for  a  few  seconds  with  a  deep  gaze  of  timid  incredu- 
lity. A  long-drawn  si^  of  relief  escaped  her ;  and 
clasping  her  hands  together,  she  exclaimed— 

"  I  should  quite  believe  it,  if  it  were  not  too  much 
happiness !  But  the  letter !  I*m  sure  there  was  some- 
thing terrible  in  the  letter.    Where  is  it  ?" 

"My  dear,  Mr.  D'Aaroni  was  his  friend  in  the 
matter,"  replied  Mr.  Perigord;  "I  saw  him  last 
night.  He  desired  me  to  tell  you  that  he  himself  saw 
him  safe  away  to  the  continent ;  he  said  too,  there 
was  something  ambiguous  in  the  direction  of  the 
letter." 

Harding  now  remembered  that  she  had  been  kicking 
something  about  with  her  feet.  Looking  down,  she 
perceived  it  was  a  letter,  which  she  immediately 
raised  and  presented  to  her  mistress. 

"  In  a  fatal  event,  the  enclosed  to  be  given  imme- 
diately,'* '  Such  was  the  durection !  such  then  the 
ambiguity!  Mr.  Perigord  felt  he  was  slightly  to 
blame. 

"There  is  no  fatal  event,  on  my  honour,  Lucy, 
unless  his  antagonist's  wound  be  fatal.  Your  brother 
is  as  safe  and  well  as  you  and  I." 

He  pressed  his  wife's  hand  as  he  spoke.  He  stooped 
in  a  stately  manner  and  kissed  her.  Then  a  white 
dimpled  arm  wreathed  round  the  neck  of  that  selfish 
man  with  a  grace — an  expression — a  sensation— to 


which  nothing  in  nature  affords  a  parallel;  warm 
kisses  were  impressed  upon  a  forehead  that  felt  not 
the  rapture  of  their  touch  and  light.  He  heard  no 
reproaches  for  his  inexcusable,  ahnost  cruel,  thought* 
lessness ;  no  word  of  blame  for  the  needless  suffer- 
ing his  carelessness  had  occasioned.  The  gentle  lips, 
the  deep  blue  eyes,  the  encircling  arm,  combined  in 
their  ministries  of  contentment  and  love. 

"  Oh !  how  rejoiced  I  am  that  dear  mamma  has 
been  spared  this ! "  she  exclaimed. 

"  And  now,  Lucy,  do,  to  oblige  me,'  try  and  get 
some  more  rest  and  sleep.  I  will  leave  yon.  Harding, 
perhaps  you  had  better  do  the  same.  A  few  hours' 
sound  re^jose  will  do  more  than  any  other  prescrip- 
tion." 

He  then  left  the  apartment,  followed  by  his  wife's 
waiting- maid. 

"  Have  you  given  the  other  letter  to  Mrs.  Sumner  ?" 
he  inquired,  as  soon  as  they  were  outside  the  room. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Harding.  "  Missus  was  took 
much  worse  as  soon  as  she  looked  at  the  letter  you 
gave  me  to  give  her ;  and  I  were  restrained  to  stay 
with  her." 

"  That  is  well ! "  said  Mr.  Perigord.  "  Return  it 
to  mc." 

The  following  morning,  Mr.  Perigord  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  giving  Hany's  letter  to  Mrs.  Sumner. 
She  had  been  anxious  about  her  son.  This  intelli- 
gence relieved  her.  She  felt  displeased  with  him. 
There  had  indeed  been  much  of  late  to  disapprove  of. 
This,  however,  she  kept  to  herself.  Lucy  Perigord 
was  sufBcientiy  recovered  to  take  her  usual  pUioe  at 
the  breakfast  table.  A  great  weight  of  agony  had 
been  removed  from  her.  A  sound  moming^s  sleep 
had  refreshed  her  exhausted  frame,  and  she  was 
anxious  that  no  intimation  of  what  she  had  suffered 
should  reach  her  mother.  The  perusal  of  the  con« 
tents  of  Harry's  letter  much  mollified  his  mother's 
opinions.  She  read  and  re-read  the  letter;  and  as  the 
writer  was  not  in  the  fatal  position  which  it  implied, 
it  was  an  unmixed  pleasure  to  read  what  he  would 
have  wished  said  if  he  had  been  so.  Indeed,  the  good 
lady  did  nothing  but  read  and^eep  and  apply  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes  all  breakfast-time. 

Mr.  Perigord's  thoughts  were  so  pre-occupied,  that 
he  exhibited  no  annoyance.  The  chief  sound  his  ears 
were  alive  to,  was  that  of  horses'  hoofs.  Not  an 
animal  of  that  genus  passed  the  house  unheeded. 
Lucy  Perigord  sat  regarding  her  mother  with  a  gaze 
— s^,  still,  unfathomable — like  a  becalmed  sea  in 
which  the  cloudless  sky  is  bosomed.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  she  and  Mrs.  Sumner  should  leave  for 
Pendlebury,  to-morrow.  She  had  remonstrated— 
fondly-^ even  passionately.  Her  husband  had  de- 
scended to  persuasives,  and  they  overcame  her. 
Harry  was  to  be  sent  down  immediately  on  his  return. 

"You  need  change  of  air — indeed  you  do,  my 
love ! "  said  Mr.  Perigord.  "  And  the  influential  men 
must  be  feted.  I  may  be  down  myself  in  a  day  or 
two." 

"Jffly,  George?"  sobbed  Lucy  Perigord. 
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A  measured  fiot  is  heard.    Mr.  Perigord  affects 

'  iron  indifTerence.    It  is  close  to  the  house.    It  stops. 

There  is  a  loud  ring'at  the  door.    A  despatch !  "  Mr. 

Perigord  is  commanded  to  attend  the  Queen." 

j      It  is  said  that  the  worlds  of  space  are  formed  by 

!  rapid  revolutions  of  primal  fire-mists,  narrowing  to 

individual  centres.     It  may  be  so.     It  seems   as 

probable  as  any  other  guess  of  physical  science. 

The  Perigord  planet  was  developed  from  a  less 
fervid  element.  Its  process  of  formation  had  been 
sinularj  its  results  strikingly  different.  Instead  of 
grace,  perpetual  motion,  and  varied  beauty,  they 
were  pride,  stagnation,  and  monotonous  egotism. 
The  new  Premier  perfectly  spun  round  upon  his  own 
axis,  in  the  interval  between  the  command  and  the 
i  interview.  Pass  we  the  ungainly  detail  If  he 
retained  any  self-respect  in  his  demeanour  towards 
his  sovereign,  it  was  because  of  his  deep  conviction 
I  that  his  promotion  was  not  disproportionate  to  his 
deserts.  Still  there  was  a  broad  difference  between 
the  loyal  reverence  of  a  great  soul,  and  Mr.  Perigord's 
exact  etiquette.  If  there  was  no  particular  point 
in  his  manner  upon  which  the  objector  could  lay  a 
finger,  the  effort  it  cost  him  was  at  least  plamly 
discernible.  He  was  perceptibly  striving  to  reconcile 
an  erect  attitude  with  the  respect  due  to  his  queen. 
He  left  the  presence  charged  with  the  formation  of  a 
ministry.  This  cost  him  a  fortnight's  toil.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time  he  surveyed  his  own  work  with 
complacency.  The  talents  laughed  in  their  sleeves. 
The  Premier  cherished  it  as  a  fact  that  the  new 
ministry  was  a  master-stroke  of  policy.  Already  he 
had  placed  himself  on  the  pinnacle  of  greatness. 
What  was  the  tradition  of  experience  to  a  prime 
minister  of  thirty-four?  Party  should  henceforth 
disappear.  Character  and  talent  should  be  the  only 
party  by  wliich  he  would  govern — talent,  that  is, 
that  would  be  subordinate  to  the  culminating  "  I." 
But  then,  some  people  might  have  held  a  different 
definition  of  talent  from  Mr.  Perigord.  He  had 
gleaned  from  all  parties  what  are  commonly  called 
/o»^-headed  men;  hard,  dry,  strong,  untiring  in- 
tellects. It  was  an  eminently  practical  ministry. 
One  post  was  left  open — an  under-secretaryship — 
not  even  the  newspaper  gossips  could  guess  why, 
or  for  whom. 

Meanwhile,  the  Premier's  wife  was  at  Pendlebury, 
doing  her  utmost  to  carry  out  her  htu^band's  wishes. 
It  was  labour  lost.  Without  any  extraordinary 
caresses,  the  electors  of  Bribeworth,  to  a  man,  loved 
from  their  inmost  heart  Mrs.  Sumner,  and  Lucy  Peri- 
gord, and  Harry  Sumner.  Not  all  the  hospitalities 
imaginable,  however  munificent,  would  have  won  the 
same  feeling  for  the  lord  of  the  manor.  They  were  a 
simple  and  a  genuine  set,  those  Bribeworth  electors. 
Scarce  a  man  of  them  but  would  have  given  an  un- 
bought  honest  vote  for  Harry  Sumner,  in  the  teeth  of 
the  largest  bribe  the  squire  miglit  have  tendered 
them.  They  well  knew  that  none  of  the  Sumners 
were  fine-day  friends ;  that  their  neighbours,  however 
poor,  had  their  hearts  as  well  as  their  purses ;  and,  to 


do  them  justice,  they  were  neither  slow  in  finding  it 
out,  nor  behindhand  in  exhibiting  their  appreciation 
of  it. 

They  were  now  put  to  the  test.  The  day  on  which 
their  squire  had  been  "  sent  for,"  Sir  Pigby  Lack- 
worth's  mercenary  soul  left  its  organior  vehicle  in  an 
apoplexy.  No  time  was  lost  in  movmg  for  a  new 
writ.  Mr.  Perigord  was  not  prepared  with  another 
candidate,  or  he  would  undoubtedly  have  proposed 
another.  Sir  Pigby  had  taken  him  by  surprise.  A 
Chartist — a  dissenting  teacher — sneaked  upon  the 
hustings.  The  instinctive  cunning  of  the  party  per* 
ceived  that  their  chance  was  then,  if  ever.  Mr.  Peri- 
gord  had  not  received  a  line  from  his  brother-in-law, 
neither  had  his  mother  nor  sister.  He  was  in  a 
perplexity.  The  seat  must  not  be  lost.  He  made  a 
merit  of  necessity,  and  got  some  one  to  propose 
Harry  Sumner.  The  cheering  with  which  the  name 
was  received  spoke  pretty  clearly  the  result  of  the 
election.  The  Chartist  was  proposed  by  the  Beverend 
Tinker  Toddle,  amidst  the  derision  of  his  audience. 
But  when  the  demagogue  began  to  explain  his  prin- 
ciples of  unbridled  licence  and  universal  spoliation,  in 
bad  grammar  and  a  detestable  nasal  drawl,  his  audience 
grew  mischievous.  His  eloquence  tdd.  A  move- 
ment was  perceptible  amidst  the  crowd— ft  shower  of 
hats  shot  up  into  the  air — ^the  hiUs  echoed  a  hearty 
English  hurrah! — and  Nebuchadnezsar  Snarl  was 
unceremoniously  removed  from  the  hustings,  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  people  to  an  adjoining  horse- 
pond,  and  therein  deposited.  Harry  Sumner  walked 
over  the  course.  The  Chartist  retired  from  the  con* 
flict  with  twenty-five  votes  and  a  ducking. 

Meanwhile  Col.  Hint  had  been  spreading  reports, 
with  an  assiduity  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  that 
Sumner  had  behaved  in  an  unfair  and  cowardly 
manner  in  tlie  duel  In  every  club  to  which  he  had 
access,  as  well  as  in  other  quarters,  he  declared,  on 
the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  that  Mr.  Sumner  had  waited 
until  his  antagonist  fired,  and  then  turned  round  and 
took  a  deliberate  aim.  Mr.  Browne,  if  he  died, 
would  be  a  murdered  man. 

The  intelligence  quickly  reached  Mrs.  Hoakes. 
That  huly  employed  four  entire  days  in  visiting  every 
human  being  of  her  acquaintance.  Every  individual 
of  these  she  informed  of  Col.  Plint's  version  of  the 
duel,  (with  sundry  adornments  in  her  own  peculiar 
style  of  imaginativeness,)  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Sumner's 
being  plucked  for  his  degree.  No  Sunday  newspaper 
could  have  given  a  more  efficient  impulse  to  the  foul 
avalanche  of  scandal.  Its  marked  victim  bids  fair  to 
be  crushed  beneath  it.  Numbers  had  akeady  passed 
sentence  on  him.  There  were  but  few  who  were 
entirely  unaffected  by  a  report  so  circumstantial,  so 
open,  so  substantiated.  Besides  this,  Lionel  Roakes, 
who  had  returned  from  Vienna  in  debt  and  disgrace, 
gave  such  an  account  of  Sumner's  liaison  with  a  Hun- 
garian priilbess,  as  famished  Mrs.  Roakes  with  a 
third  material  for  her  gossip's  paUte,  more  highly 
flavoured  even  than  the  other  two. 

Mr.  D'Aaroni,  who  pretty  well  knew  the  real  state 
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of  things,  was  not,  at  best,  an  enthusiastic  defender. 
The  only  defence  of  any  value  against  all  this  calumny 
was  furnished  by  the  chief  sufferer  in  the  duel — 
Mr.  Browne.    The  extensive  hemorrhage  from  his 
wound,  together  with  the  nature  of  the  wound  itself, 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  so  rapidly  exhausted  his  phy- 
aicad  powers,  that  when  his  antagonist  cast  himself  in 
anguish  by  his  side,  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
complete  insensibility.    Unable  to  move  or  articulate, 
the  languid  raising  of  his  eyelids  and  a  gentle  pressure 
cl  his  antagonist's  hand,  were  the  only  signs  of  con* 
soiousness  ho  exhibited  throughout.    But  he  had 
heard  every  word  that  Sumner  uttered.    He  know 
him  well,  was  not  ungenerous  himself,  and  he  cor- 
dially believed  him.    When,  then,  the  report  wliich 
CoL  Flint  had  originated  reached  his  ears,  his  indig- 
nation knew  no  bounds.    As  he  could  not  leave  his 
bed,  however,  and  was  scarcely  allowed  to  speak,  his 
denial  of  the  slander  only  crept  slowly  and  languidly 
beyond  the  circle  of  his  attendants.    Gratitude  im- 
pelled Mrs.  Eoakes  to  reimburse  Mrs.  Lamb  with  the 
f  <  Hungarian  liaisom  "  intelligence,  for  the  important 
aewa  which  she  had  first  Teamed  from  her.    The 
good  housewife  was  kind  and  cordial;  and  her  visitor 
was  half  invited  and  half  asked  herself  to  stay  dinner. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  surly  morosity  of  Mr.  Lamb 
at  this  social  meal    Mrs.  Roakes  did  not  love  him  ; 
but  he  spoke  snappishly  of  Harry  Sumner,  and  that 
brought  her  nearly  up  to  loving  point.    That  gentle- 
man's feelings  towaods  Sumner  had  undergone  an 
unhappy  change.    He  was  associated,  in  his  sordid 
and  unloving  mind,  with  tho  blackest  event  of  his 
life.    Perhaps,  too,  there  was  a  slight  instinctive 
aversion  to  a  disposition  so  exactly  the  reverse  of  liis 
own :  but  whatever  might  be  the  cause,  he  had  alto- 
gether ceased  to  think  or  speak  kindly  of  him. 

When  the  hidies  had  withdrawn,  Mrs.  Lamb  apolo- 
gized after  a  dumsily  kind  fashion  for  her  husband's 
bmsqueness. 

"  He  had  just  lost  a  matter  of  thousands  by  bay- 
ing scrip  in  the  Huxtable  and  Bribeworth  railway." 

"Did  he  purchase  them  through  Mr.  GribeP"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Bookes. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  hostess ;  "  but  I 
think  I  heard  him  say  something  about  buying  it  of 
the  House  of  Commons  commissary !" 

What  this  meant  Mrs.  Eoakes  could  by  no  means 
divine ;  so  she  waited  impatiently  for  tho  entrance  of 
Mr.  Lamb.  As  soon  as  a  dry  growl  was  heard  on  the 
stairs,  she  prepared  for  the  attack. 

^'  How  sorry  I  am,  Mr.  Lamb,  to  hear  of  the  ter- 
rible loss  you  have  suffered! "  she  began,  as  soon  as  he 
entered  the  room. 

"Thank  you,  madam!"  replied  the  gentleman 
addressed,  in  a  sardonic  tone  of  voice.  "  It  is  indeed 
good  of  you  to  be  so  sorry  for  another  person's  mis- 
fortunes. It  is  consoling  to  think  they  are  not  one's 
own — is  it  not — ch,  madam  ?" 

"  Do  you  know  who  you  bought  the  detestable 
shares  of?"  inquired  Mrs.  Iloakcs. 
Mr.  Lamb  scowled  at  his  uifc,  and  replied. 


"  If  you  mean  the  Huxtable  and  Bribeworth  shaes, 
I  bought  them  of  Mr.  Gribe»  at  the  Committee  Room 
at  St.  Stephen's,  where  the  great  council  d  the 
nation  sits  and  talks !" 

"  And  you  don't  know  whose  they  were  befoio  you 
bought  them?"  pursued  Mrs.  Boakes. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  secret,  neither  do  I  seek  to  be. 
Whoever  it  was  got  well  rid  of  them,  though  perhaps 
not  with  the  cleanest  hands  in  the  worki,"  leplicd 
Mr.  Lamb. 

"I  should  think  not  cither,"  chuckled  Mn. 
Boakes.  "Mr.  Gribe  sold  them  for  Mrs.  Sumner! 
He  told  me  so  himself.  Doubtless  her  son's  doiag. 
That  insufferable  young  man  1 " 

"Insufferable— eh!  did  you  say?  You  do  not 
like  Mr.  Sumner  P"  muttered  Mr.  Lamb,  half  to  him- 
self, half  aloud. 

"  Me  like  him,  indeed !"  Mrs.  Boakes  ejaculated. 

"  They  tell  me  he  has  shot  a  man  in  a  duel  1"  Mr. 
Lamb  proceeded. 

Mrs.  Boakes  could  not  restrain  herself  from  break- 
ing in  here,  with — 

"  To  be  sure  he  has— be  took  deliberate  aim,  and 
shot  him  dead." 

"  No,  madam ;  excuse  me.  The  wounded  person 
is  not  dead,"  said  Mr.  Lamb. 

"  Oh,  isn't  he?"  exchumed  Mrs.  Boakes.  "  No 
fault  of  Mr.  Sumner's  if  he  is  not.  He  has  thought 
it  safest  to  run  off  to  Vienna :  there  he  has  amused 
himself  with  ri^ining  a  friend's  wife." 

Mr.  Lamb  seemed  to  pay  unwonted  attention  to 
Mrs.  Boakes's  intelligence.  His  grey  eyes  twiokled 
mischievously.  Some  internal  suggestion  had  tickleu 
his  fancy :  and  that  did  not  bode  well  for  it,  whaterer 
it  was.  There  was  a  pause.  He  seemed  to  be  ponder- 
ing on  some  matter  or  other.  At  length  he  said- 
addressing  Mrs.  Boakes, — 

"  And  now  what  shall  be  my  reward,  madam,  for 
tho  newest  intelligence?" 

Mrs.  Boakes  protested  that  she  was  "  one  of  ike 
least  curious  persons,  and  most  indifferent  to  ne«ii 
and  gossip  living." 

"  I  should  imagine  so,"  said  Mr.  Lamb  with  so 
uncomfortable  emphasis.  "  What  do  you  think  of 
Mr.  Sumner  having  been  yesterday  clectod  for  Bribe- 
worth?" 

"  What !  a  Member  of  Parliament !  that  puppy  V 
Mrs.  Boakes  perfectly  shrieked.  "Oh  lor!  wbst 
horrid  creatures — the  voters ! " 

''  Do  you  know,  I  always  fancied,"  observed  Mr. 
Lamb,  "  that  the  grief  your  insufferable  friend " 

"Don't  call  him  my  friend  I"  interrupted  Mn. 
Boakes. 

"  — exhibited  about  the  decease  of  my  poor  sou, 
was  out  of  nature  in  its  exoess,"  continued  Mr. 
Lamb.  "  It  was  quite  unnatural — unnatural — " 

"  To  be  sure  it  was !"  interrupted  Mrs.  Boakes. 

"  No  one  ever  bewailed  a  friend  in  that  vaj, 
merely  out  of  friendsliip,"  contmued  Mr.  Lambi  not 
noticing  the  interruption.  "  I  never  oould  quite 
make  out  the  circumstances.    There  always  seesied 
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to  me  to  be  something  in  the  background.  His  at- 
tentions to  me  afterwards  were  so  queer.  I  have  often 
fuicied  that  he  was  perhaps  in  some  way  or  other  to 
blame  in  that  horrid  affair." 

"  Oh,  he's  an  artful  creature !''  exchumed  Mrs. 
Eoakes,  shuddering.  "  I  should  not  be  surprised  at 
any  thing  bad  which  might  come  out  about  him ! " — 


GOSSIP  ABOUT  BOOKS,  BOOKWBITERS, 
AND  BOOKWORMS. 

"  Hi  rant  maglstri  qui  not  inttraont  tine  reifli  et  frrula. 
•ins  Ttrbit  et  eolera,  tine  pane  et  pecunin.  Si  accedla 
Boft  donoittnt ;  fi  inqolili  noa  to  abtcondont ;  non  rtmoT' 
monnt  li  oberrei;  rarhinnot  netdunt  ti  ifnoret." 

D«  Burff. 

"Who  wrote  Homer?'*  asked  the  schoolmaster. 
"  Pope,"  replied  the  boy ;  and  scholars  nS&rm  that  the 
answer  was  by  no  means  an  injudicious  one,  considering 
the  wide  yariations  between  the  English  version  and 
the  original  Greek  poem.  The  origin  of  the  Iliad  has 
caused  more  disputation  than  the  authorship  of 
Junius  or  that  of  EUav  BacriXui).  Indeed,  if  gos- 
sipry  be  to  be  relied  upon,  (and  that  only  do  we 
adventure  on  here,)  the  authorship  of  the  latter 
work  has  been  a  mooted  point  long,  long  since  the 
troubles  of  its  royal  author,  and  the  heart-burnings 
and  fierce  dissensions  of  his  time,  have  become  only 
"  a  tale  that  is  told."  If  our  informant,  Madame 
Gossip,  speak  sooth,  it  is  comparatively  of  late  days 
only  that  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Who  wrote  EUav 
BaaikiK^  P"  excited  as  much  attention  and  inquiry  as 
the  original  work  itself.  The  query  was  at  length 
thus  satisfactorily  responded  to : — 

"  Who  wrote  *  Who  wrote  EUmv  BaviXtsq  ?' 

"  1 ,"  tAyt  the  Maeter  of  Trinity, 

**  With  mj  little  ability, 

I  wrote,  *  Who  wrote  EtKwv  Bairi\iii|!' " 

It  needs  not  to  suggest  to  the  reader  the  celebrated 
ancient  poem  by  which,  if  the  identity  of  rhythm  be 
any  guide,  the  idea  of  this  happy  reply  was  cer- 
tainly suggested : 

s  "  Who Ulled  Cock  Robin?" 
"  I,"  tayt  the  Sparrow, 
"  With  my  bow  and  arrow, 
I  UUed  Cock  Robin." 

.  HowcYcr,  Who  wrote  Homer?  Was' the  poem  an 
accumulated  mass  of  the  recitations  of  various  early 
rhapsodists,  gathered  together,  pruned  and  arranged, 
and  united  into  one  connected  whole  by  some  accom- 
plished poets  of  later  days,  antecedently  to  the 
Persian  invasion  ?  Such  an  idea  has  been  suggested, 
though  it  has  hardly  gained  much  credence.  Or  was 
it  indeed  entirely  the  production  of  the  mature  years 
of  the  blind  old  schoolmaster,  who  could  hardly  earn 
his  daily  bread  by  drubhiup^  Propria  qua  maribui  (not 
thett  written,  by  the  way,)  into  the  noddle,  or  its 
antipodes,  of  the  embryo  citizens  of  Phocaea?  — 
which  production  Lycurgus  transcribed  with  his  own 
hands,  and  introduced  iuto  Greece,  though  not,  eAeu  / 
ekeu  /  till  its  inimitable  author  had  mouldered  ifor  two 
centuries  in  a  nameless  grave. 
Could  we  see  the  original  manuscript  of  Homer, 


with  what  veneration  should  we  not  gaze  at  it;  iia 
one  taken  down  from  his  own  dictation, — for,  as  you 
know,  the  old  man  was  blind,  and  compelled  to  trust 
his  immortal  inspirations  to  the  ready,  though  some- 
times pecuktive,^  pens  of  others ;  but  surely,  as  he 
sat  by  the  way-side,  his  fingers  wandering  amid  the 
strings  of  his  harp,  "  raising  his  sightless  balls  ia 
heaven,"  whilst  his  silver  locks  floated  on  the  wind, 
then,  as  he  poured  forth  his  magnificent  effusions, 
whilst  his  harp  accordant  rang  in  tumultuous  tones 
as  Achilles  rushed  with  his  warriors  to  the  plain,  or 
wailed  iu  siiveiy  warblings  with  the  chaste  Andro- 
mache's notes  of  love,  or  floated  in  tremulous  plain* 
live  murmurs  on  the  air,  when  telling  how  the  toil- 
worn,  weaiy  wanderer  returned  to  his  native  halls, 
forgotten,  unrecognised  by  all  but  his  faithful  dog, — 
surely,  surely,  these  outpourings  would  be  eagerly 
recorded  by  the  willing  hands  and  fluent  pens  of 
many  a  ready  writer. 

Yet,  sooth  to  say,  writing  was  no  very  easy 
matter  then ;  it  was  Httle  practised ;  and,  as  in  our 
own  country  in  early  times,  the  learning  of  the  day, 
enveloped  in  a  poetic  garb,  was  chiefly  promulgated 
by  wandering  rhapsodists.  Homer's  poem  is  con- 
sidered in  itself  a  miracle,  since  we  hear  of  no  pre- 
ceding writers  on  whose  works  he  might  advance  to 
his  own  height,  nor  of  any  for  a  considerable  time 
after  him ;  therefore  he  must  claim  the  merit  of  the 
whole  invention,  perfect  in  all  its  parts  as  it  is.  "  As 
for  the  poets,"  says  Herodotus  in  his  Euterpe,  **  who 
are  said  to  have  lived  before  these  men,"  (Homer  and 
Hesiod,)  '*  I  am  of  opinion  they  came  after  them."  It 
has  been  said  that  Homer,  who  travelled  much,  pur- 
lomed  his  Iliad  and  Odyssey  &om  the  library  at 
Memphis,  and  afterwards  published  them  as  his  own ; 
but  this  opinion  has  been  satisfactorily  confuted. 

We  read  distinctly  enough  of  the  gradual  though 
rapid  progression  of  every  species  of  learning,  art, 
and  science  in  Greece  afterwards,  to  warrant  the 
existence  of  those  mighty  Titans  of  literature,  who 
scaled  the  very  heavens,  and  made  the  heights  of 
Parnassus  their  resting-place,  and  where  they  still 
remain  unassailable  by  the  pigmy  votaries  of  these 
degenerate  days  *.  but  Homer  stands  alone  in  his 
age. 

Far  from  being  able  to  gratify  our  whim  of  seeing 
the  original  transcript  of  his  work,  it  may  be  difficult 
perhaps  to  ascertain  exactly  even  what  was  the 
material  employed, — for  at  that  time  various  ones  were 
in  use, — the  original  material  of  all,  employed  when, 
writing,  absolute  writing,  ¥ras  in  vogue ;  for  we  must 
understand  that  the  earliest  mode  of  communicating 
ideas  was  by  a  sort  of  rude  painting,  or  representation 
of  the  thing  referred  to,  and  these  figures,  or  repre- 
sentations, being  afterwards,  for  conciseness,  cur- 
tailed of  some  of  their  proper  proportions,  formed 
themselves  into  a  sort  of  arbitrary  hieroglyphics,  such 

(1)  At  Phoctea,  one  Thettoridet,  a  tchoolma^tcr,  ofl*ered  to 
maintain  the  poet  if  Homer  would  tufi«r  him  (Thettoridet)  to 
trantcribehit  verset;  a  measure  to  which  the  blind  bard  contented 
from  necetsity.  Thettoridet  withdrew  tecrelly  to  Chiot,  and  there 
grew  rich,  whiUt  Uomcr,  at  Pliocsa,  tcorccly  obtained  bread. 
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as  are  seen  in  the  tombs  of  Etruiia,  aud  on  Egyptian 
relics.'  The  first  use  of  letters  is  supposed  to  have 
been  communicated  by  the  Almighty  to  Moses,  on  the 
delivery  of  the  Law,  "  two  tables  of  testimony,  tables 
of  stone,  foriiiem  viik  thejinffer  of  God** 

Writing  was  evideullv,  therefore,  at  first  sculp- 
tured, of  which  we  have  another  instance  in  the  same 
book,  when  we  are  told,  the  Israelites  made  for  the 
high  priest  *'  a  plate  of  pure  gold,  and  wrote  vpon  U  a 
writing^  like  to  the  engravings  on  a  signet,  Holixess 
TO  THE  Lord." 

If  the  supposition  of  the  learned  author  we  have 
quoted'  be  correct — ^viz.  that  writing  was  first  intro- 
duced on  the  delivery  of  the  Law — ^it  shows  tliat  the 
Egyptians,  renowned  as  they  were  at  that  time  for 
art  and  science,  were  yet  confined  to  the  hiero- 
glyphic painting. 

In  the  Book  of  Numbers  (chap,  xvii.)  the  names  of 
the  tribes  are  ordered  to  be  written  on  rods.  This 
style  of  writing  was  practised  by  the  Greeks — nay,  it 
was  customary  among  the  aboriginal  Britons.  They 
had  sticks,  both  trilateral  and  four-sided,  on  whidi 
were  inscribed  on  every  side  sacred  or  heroic  verses 
and  moral  apophthegms.  These  sticks  were  so  placed, 
several  together  in  a  frame,  that  each  stick  might  be 
turned  with  the  utmost  facility,  so  that  each  side 
might  be  consecutively  visible. 

Eor  these  substances,  of  course — ^for  lead,  for  stone, 
and  indeed  for  the  palm-leaves,  which  are  even  yet 
used  in  the  East — a  sharp  instrument,  a  stylus,  w^as 
used,  which  made  the  writing,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  en- 
graving. These  instruments,  which  were  usually  car- 
ried in  the  girdle,  were  sometimes  diverted  from  their 
legitimate  use :  we  read  of  a  schoolmaster  stabbed  to 
death  by  his  pupils,  who,  in  a  moment  of  irritation, 
attacked  him  with  their  styli ;  and  Caesar,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  assassination,  endeavoured  to  defend  himself 
mth  his. 

f'  For  writing  with  fluid  on  softer  materials,  a  ^»lamus 
formed  of  a  reed  was  used ;  and  although  quills  were 
introduced  in  the  fifth  century,  the  use  of  the  calamus, 
which  was  cut  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  quill,  con- 
tinued until  the  tenth. 

The  first  soft  material  used  for  writing  was  the  skin 
of  the  calf  or  goat,  tanned  soft,  and  usually  dyed  red 
or  yellow.  These  skins  were  connected  m  a  length 
(sometimes  even  of  a  hundred  feet)  suflBcient  to  con- 
tain the  whole  of  the  work  that  was  meant  to  be 
written  on  it.  There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  mag- 
nificent copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  on  goat-skin,  in  beau- 
tiful preservation;  the  letters,  probably,  are  not  far 
short  of  half  an  inch  in  depth.  Beneath  it,  in  the 
same  frame,  is  another  beautiful,  though  less  ancient 
and  regal-looking  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  on  vellum, 
surrounded  by  the  silken  robings  by  which  these  roUs 
were  generally  canopied.  Not  veiy  far  apart  from 
these  is  a  magnificent  Bible  well  worthy  of  its  once 
magnificent  owner,  Charles  the  Great.    This  is  now  a 

U)  TheeAtlteit  ipecimenf  of  picturs  writing  now  extant  are 
tho»e  of  the  Mexicans. 

(3)  T.  Hartwell  Home.  Introduction  to  the  SCady  of  (h:  Ho]/ 
Scripture*,  tcI.  Hi. 


thousand  years  old,  and  looks  perfect  as  if  engrossed 
only  last  week. 

''  Well— but— what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  first 
copy  of  Homer  ?" 

Good  reader !  be  just  to  me  if  you  wiU  not  be  in- 
dulgent. You  engag^  to  gossip :  Heard  you  ever  of  a 
gossip  who  "  kept  tb  the  point  ?"  Pray  let  me  proceed. 

There  is  scarcely  any  material  which  has  not  at 
some  time  been  not  meiely  written  on,  but  made  into 
books  or  roUs.  In  1699,  Montfau^on  bought  at 
Rome  a  book  wholly  composed  of  lead,  having  six 
leaves  (inscribed  with  Egyptian  gnostic  figures  and 
unintelligible  writing),  badcs  to  them,  rings  to  hold 
them  together,  with  a  rod  passed  through  them,  hinges 
and  nails,  all  of  lead.  The  book  did  not  contain  an 
atom  of  any  other  substance.  Probably,  the  lead 
forming  the  leaves  was  beaten  into  exceedingly  thin 
plates.  These  books  must  have  been  obviousdy  in- 
convenient from  their  weight,  but  of  their  extreme 
antiquity  we  may  be  assured  from  a  reference  made 
by  Job:  "Oh  tliat  my  words  were  now  written! 
that  they  were  printed  in  a  book!  that  they  were 
graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever!" 
(Job  xix.  24.)  The  Words  and  Dags  of  Hesiod  are 
also  said  to  have  been  written  on  lead,  and  preserved 
in  the  Temple  of  the  Muses. 

The  ancient  Chaldseans  are  said  to  have  written 
their  astronomical  observations  on  brick ;  and  many 
bricks  have  of  late  years  been  dug  up  near  the  site  of 
ancient  Babylon,  which  are  covered  ^ith  curious  cha- 
racters. 

With  the  custom  of  engraving  or  writing  on  brass 
eveiy  one  is  acquainted;  and  we  have  referred  to  the 
inscription  of  Solon's  laws  on  tablets  of  wood,  called 
a:tones,  from  each  stick  being  constructed  so  as  to 
turn  on  an  axle,  and  to  the  use  of  the  sticks  among 
the  ancient  Britons ;  it  is  said  to  have  prevailed  among 
some  of  the  northern  nations  even  so  late  as  the  six- 
teenth century. 

It  is  thought  that  many  of  the  prophets  wrote  on 
tablets  of  wood,  which  it  is  well  known  were  in  use  long 
Dcfore  the  time  of  Homer,  who  was  about  contempo- 
rary with  King  Hezekiali.  These  tablets,  or  table- 
books,  were  made  of  box,  ivory,  citron,  and  other  ma- 
terials, and  being  fastened  together  in  a  kind  of  book^ 
were  called  codex,  or  coMdex,  whence  the  term  codices 
for  MSS.  has  passed  into  common  use.  They  were 
generally  covered  with  wax,  though  also  with  other 
soft  substances,  as  chalk  or  plaster,  and  were  written 
on  with  a  stylus,  of  which  the  reverse  end  was  always 
smooth  and  round,  in  order  to  efface  the  writing  when 
necessary.  These  table-books,  written  on  with  styles,  , 
appear  to  have  continued  in  use  on  the  continent  till 
the  fourteenth  century;  nor  were  they  quite  dis- 
used in  England  even  in  the  succeeding  one,  if  we 
may  so  infer  from  Chaucer  :— 

"  Hlr  felaw  had  a  ftaf  tipped  wiUi  lorn, 
A  pair  of  Ublcs  all  of  iroiy, 
And  a  pointel  ypoliilied  fetitly, 
And  wrote  alway  the  names,  as  he  stood. 
Of  aJle  folke  that  gave  hem  any  good." 

Tht  Sompnour^t  Tuie. 
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No  doubt  these  writing-tables,  or  table-books,  (it 
will  be  remembered  that  Zecharias  made  signs  for  a 
wriiinff'iable,  when  asked  by  what  name  he  would 
have  his  son  the  Holy  Baptist  called ;) — ^no  doubt  these 
are  the  primogenitors  of  all  the  beautiful  variety  of 
miniature  tablets  which  are  now  adapted  to  the  calibre 
of  a  lady's  reticule,  and  bear,  I  should  imagine,  some- 
what the  same  proportion  to  the  aborigines  of  the  tablet 
race  that  our  present  generation  does  to  the  giants 
who  formerly  peopled  the  land ;  for,  as  some  intima- 
tion of  the  earlier  glories  of  the  now  [minute  and 
elegant  race  of  tablets,  we  are  told  that  Plautus,  a 
school-boy  seven  years  old,  broke  his  master's  head 
with  his  "  table-book." 

Leaves  of  all  kinds  have  been,  and  still  are  used  for 
writing  on.  Li  Lidia  the  palmyra  is  used ;  the  palm- 
leaf  has  indeed  in  all  ages  been  common,  but  the 
Geylonese  prefer  the  leaf  of  the  talipot-tree,  which 
they  cut  into  slips :  for  all  tbese  substances  a  stylus 
is  used,  and  in  some  instances  the  characters  are 
afterwards  rubbed  over  with  oil  and  charcoal.  The 
Jews  used  at  one  time  flags,  and  reeds,  which  grew 
freely  in  Egypt.  The  prophet  Isaiah  alludes  to  tiiese 
veiy  plainly :  "  The  waters  shall  fail  from  the  sea,  and 
the  river  shall  be  wasted  and  dried  up :  the  reeds  and 
flags  shall  wither :  the  paper-reeds  by  the  brooks,  by 
the  mouth  of  the  brooks  shall  wither."  Isa.  xix.  5, 6, 7. 

The  bark  of  trees  has  at  all  times  been  a  usual  ma- 
terial on  which  to  write.  I  have  now  before  me  a 
Sumatranbook  composed  of  one  length  of  bark,  folded, 
not  over  and  over,  but  backwards  and  forwards,  into 
a  square  shape,  and  closely  written  on  both  sides.  The 
backs  are  formed  in  the  simplest  manner  imaginable, 
being  merely  the  outer  rind  of  the  bark  left  on  at  each 
end,  instead  of,  as  in  the  interior  of  the  book,  being 
entirely  removed. 

We  have  named  the  early  use  of  goat  and  sheep- 
skin as  a  material  for  writing  on ;  and  to  convince  our 
readers  that  our  "  gossip"  has  not  entirely  obliterated 
Homer  from  our  recollection,  we  will  tell  them  (on 
the  authority  of  the  Rev.  T.  Hartwell  Home)  that 
during  the  fire  which  happened  at  Constantinopb  in 
the  fifth  oentuiy,  the  flames  consumed  the  intestines 
of  a  serpent  on  which  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer 
were  written  in  letters  of  gold. 

We  learn  from  the  same  writer  that  the  library  at 
Dresden  contains  a  Mexican  calendar  traced  on  human 
$kin;  and  that  at  Vienna  is  a  MS.  from  the  same 
country  full  of  figures  designed  and  coloured  on  the 
same  material 

Surely  this  is  too  horrible  even  to  gossip  about ! 

And  now,  having  left  Homer  enshrined  in  the  skin 
of  a  serpent,  emblematic  of  wisdom,  and  ascending  to 
the  skies  in  a  pyre  of  flame,  the  type  of  immortality, 
surely  we  need  not  recall  him  to  the  vapid  gossipry  of 
this  work-a-day  world. 

I  have  read  somewhere  that  the  progress  of  learn- 
ing is  aptly  figured  by  a  curved  line,  which  no  sooner 
attains  its  extreme  altitude,  than  it  gradually  descends 
as  it  arose ;  but  perhaps  this  is  hardly  borne  out  by 
fact,  for  while  the  acquisition  of  learning  is  by  slow 

VOL.   VIII. 


and  painful  and  toilsome  degrees,  its  loss  is  often- 
times effected  with  marvellous  rapidity.  The  rude 
Romans  did  not  continue  insensible  to  the  charms  and 
advantages  of  literature ;  and  after  their  conquest  of 
Greece,  their  cultivation  of  the  writings  of  their  an- 
cient masters  was  rapid,  persevering,  and  successful. 
The  age  of  Augustus  is  a  proverb ;  and  may  well  be 
so,  seeing  that  it  was  illumined  by  such  spirits  as 
Cicero,  Livy,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Varro,  and 
Vitruvius. 

But  before  this  time  learning  had  risen  and  declined 
in  many  an  ancient  state;  and  the  glory  of  the  Alexan- 
drian library  has  been  the  theme  of  every  schoolboy's 
pen.  The  first  library  of  Egypt  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Osymandyas,  who  lived  about  the 
year  of  the  world  2260,  or  600  after  the  Deluge,  and 
who  called  it  the  Medicine  of  the  Soul.  This  perished 
in  the  Persian  invasion.  The  library  par  excellence, 
the  Alexandrian,  was  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter 
about  290  years  before  Christ:  his  son,  Ptolemy 
Pluladelphus,  was  even  more  eager  in  this  pursuit ; 
and  he  it  was  who,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  librarian, 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  had  that  transition  of  the  Old 
Testament  made  which  is  caUed  the  Septuagint,  from 
the  number  of  transUtors  employed.  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes,  a  succeeding  monarch,  was  unscrupulous  in  his 
mode  of  augmenting  the  royal  library.  He  seized  all 
books  imported  into  Egypt  by  foreigners,  had  them 
carefolly  transcribed,  and  returned  the  copies  to  the 
owners,  keeping  the  originals.  He  borrowed  the 
works  of  Sophocles,  iGsohylus,  and  Euripides,  from  the 
Athenians,  and  served  them  in  the  same  manner,  ac- 
companying the  return  (not  of  the  originals,  but  of 
the  copies)  with  a  handsome  douceur.  At  length  this 
library  amounted  to  700,000  volumes,  and  the  original 
buildbg  not  being  capable  of  containing  them,  part 
were  placed  in  the  Temple  of  Serapis.  This  latter 
(supplemental)  part  escaped  the  fire  which  destroyed 
the  other  in'  the  Alexandrian  war,  only,  at  a  later 
period,  when  its  stores  had  received  rich  accumula- 
tions, to  fall  a  prey  to  the  bigoted  Arabs. 

It  must  be  conceded  to  the  Romans,  that,  wherever 
they  turned  their  successful  arms,  they  sought  to  win 
the  conquered  nations  to  their  own  civilization  and 
refinement.  They  built  baths,  porticoes,  theatres; 
introduced  their  own  luxuries,  and,  above  all,  their 
own  language;  so,  when  the  Goths  and  Vandals  de- 
luged the  ancient  capital  of  the  world,  like  a  flood  of 
destruction,  the  learning  which  they  so  sedulously 
destroyed  there,  was  gleaming,  with  a  light  tremu- 
lous yet  sure,  in  the  remotest  comers  of  their 
empire.  It  was  often  overshadowed,  often  nearly 
extinguished,  but  never  quite  so ;  it  had  a  principle 
of  vitality  within  it,  and  rose  again,  like  a  phceuix, 
from  the  flame.  How  very  much  of  this  is  owing  to 
the  universal  diffosion  of  the  Roman  tongue ! 

Boethius  is  recorded  as  the  kst  classical  writer,  or 
rather  as  "  the  last  of  the  Ancients,  and  one  who 
forms  a  link  between  the  classical  period  of  literature 
and  that  of  the  Middle  Ages."  His  principal  work, 
the  "  Consolations  of  Philosophy,"  has  a  peculiar  in 
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tercst,  independent  of  its  own  intrinsic  beauty,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  composed  during 
a  rigid  imprisonment,  which  terminated  in  a  violent 
and  undeserved  death. 

The  death  of  Boethius  occurred  a.d.  524,  and  "  the 
downfall  of  learning  and  eloquence  was  now  incon- 
ceivably rapid."  All  the  finer  emanations  of  the 
intellect  were  in  abeyance,  and  that  which  has  been 
called  pointedly,  if  ungenerously,  the  "age  of 
monkery  and  legends,"  was  predominant.  Still, 
owing  in  great  measure  to  the  universal  diffusion  of 
the  Latin  language,  learning  was  never  extinct ;  and 
in  the  very  gloomiest  periods  of  the  dark  ages,  scho- 
lars did  from  time  to  time  appear,  like  stars  dimly 
rising  in  the  twilight.  It  is  indeed  now  fully  allowed 
that  the  darkness  of  these  memorable  and  traduced 
ages  was  neither  so  extreme  nor  so  long  continuing 
as  it  has  been  the  custom  to  represent  them. 

For  our  amor  patria  let  us  mention,  that  English 
intellect  has  always  been  honourably  recorded,  "  The 
genius  of  the  Britons,"  says  Tacitus,^  "appeared  to 
him  (Agricola)  superior  to  that  of  the  Gauls ;  for  the 
former  had  no  sooner  learned  the  language  of  Home, 
than  they  discovered  a  desire  to  improve  it  into 
eloquence." 

"I  am  astonished,"  says  an  Italian,  writing  of 
Erigena,  a  Briton,  "that  a  barbarian  placed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  world,  as  remote  from  the  conversa- 
tion of  men  as  from  all  knowledge  of  a  foreign  tongue, 
should  have  been  able  to  understand,  and  to  translate, 
the  works  of  a  Greek  father.  I  allude  to  John,  that 
Scottish  man,*  who,  as  I  also  hear,  is  famed  for 
piety."  One  of  his  original  works  might,  I  fancy, 
excite  comment  in  these  days  as  well  as  those.  It  is 
a  work  "  On  the  Nature  of  Things :"  which  nature  he 
divides  into  that  "  which  creates,  and  is  not  created ; 
that  which  is  created,  and  creates;  that  which  is 
created,  and  doth  not  create ;  and  that  which  neither 
creates,  nor  is  created."' 

"But,  softly !"  exclaim  you,  reader:  "  softly !  You 
profess  to  be  incited  by  the  amor  patria,  and  yet  you 
omit  '  Gildas  the  Wise,'  and  have  even  passed  over 
the  Venerable  Bede.    Fie  on  you ! " 

Patience,  reader !  my  pen  may  be  run  gossip  mad ; 
she  may  be  restive,  wild,  and  frolicsome ;  but  she  is 
yet  trustworthy.  When  I  forget  our  own,  our  Vener- 
able Bede,  may  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning. 

Do  you  know  how  he  acquired  his  sobriquet  ?-rNo. 
— Listen  then. 

When  he  was  old,  and  become  parcel-blind  by  long 
years  of  unremitting  study,  a  pupil,  whose  name,  for- 
tunately for  himself,  has  not  been  recorded,  led  his 
master  to  a  great  heap  of  stones,  telling  him  that  a 
congregation  of  hearers  was  there  assembled.  The 
good  man  began,  and  preached  with  his  usual  ability 
and  zeal;  and,  as  he  concluded  with  these  words, 
"  Per  omnia  secula  teculorum"  a  wondrous  voice  was 


(1)  auoted  by  Berington. 

(3)  It  seema    matter  of  uncertAinty  whether  be  wu  bom  in 
Wales,  Scotland,  or  Ireland. 
(3)  Beriugton.    ^ 


heard  to  issue  from  the  stones,  sayings  "  Jme/h 
Venerabilis  Beda." 

And  afterwards,  when  the  senseless  day  alone 
remained  of  him  who  had  bee^  the  idol  of  so  many 
hearts,  a  pupil  endeavoured  to  indite  an  epitaph  on 
his  revered  master.  With  parchment  before  himj  ^d 
calamus  in  hand,  he  wrote  thus : — 

'<  Hac  mnt  in  foai& ;" 

and,  after  a  little  oonsideration»  sketched  the  con- 
clusion thus : — 

"  Hac  lont  in  foiaft         '■ 
Bede    .    .    .  oisa  ;** 

So  far  well ;  the  "  maggots  half  formed  in  rhyme 
exactly  meet;"  but  how  to  make  the  intermediate 
syllables  "crawl  upon  poetio  feet,"  surpassed  the 
poor  scholar's  skill.  Intense  thought  and  appUcatioii 
failed  to  effect  his  wishes,  and  worn  out  liy  study,  lu^ 
swooned,  or  he  slumbered,  or  he  fell  into  a  trance, 
On  recovering,  he  found  the  verse  completed  thus  :-^ 

*'  Hao  aunt  in  fbsii 

Beds  TSMBBABILIf  OIM." 

He  asserted  that  the  rhyme  was  completed  by  the 
interposition  of  an  angel,  and  no  one  was  hardy 
enough  to  question  the  assertion.  In  these  days  of 
scepticism  and  unbelief,  a  matter-of-fact  explanation 
of  the  occurrence  would  be  attempted,  and  the  angel 
would  be  clothed  in  the  tunic  of  a  student  of  the 
monastery. 

Bede's  learning  is  spoken  of  as  universal;  it  was 
indeed  wonderful  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  It 
was  a  proverbial  saying  of  him,  that  "  a  man  bom  in 
the  furthest  comer  of  the  earth,  has  compassed  the 
earth  with  the  line  of  his  genius."  Even  during  his 
life,  his  works  were  flq[>pointed  to  be  read  in  churches 
by  the  ordinanoe  of  the  British  bishops. 

So  early  were  his  high  talents  and  admirable  cha* 
raoter  conspicuous,  that  he  was  ordained  deacon  at 
niaeteen  years  of  age.  From  his  earliest  youth,  he 
devoted  himself  to  study,  to  writing,  and  religions 
exercises;  and  combined  with  these,  the  eare  of  a 
large  school^  and  the  instmotion  of  his  fellow  monks. 
His  works  are  very  numerous,  and,  though  frequently 
taxed  with  credulity,  none  have  ever  questioned  his 
sincerity ;  whilst  his  history  of  his  own  time,  and  of 
that  immediately  preceding  it,  are  so  strictly  aocttrate» 
that  his  errors  dsewhere  are  in  fairness  attributed  but 
to  the  paucity  of  his  materials. 

He  received  high  and  honourable  invitations  to 
leave  his  monastery ;  one,  indeed,  from  the  pope,  who 
wished  to  have  a  conference  with  him ;  but  he  declined 
this  flattering  invitation.  He  was  of  ered  the  dignity 
of  abbot,  but  this  honour  he  also  declined. 

Thus  immured  by  choice,  he  passed  from  youth  to 
age  "  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,"  in  the  sealous 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  in  active  labour,  in  earnest 
piety,  and  in  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  around  him. 

In  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age  he  was  seised 
with  asthma,  and  on  the  Tuesday  before  Ascension 
Day,  A.D.  733,  became  much  worse.  StiU  he  dictated 
as  usual  in  his  school,  saying  now  and  then — 

"  Go  on  quickly :  I  biow  not  how  long  I  shall  hol4 
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out«  and  whether  my  Maker  will  soon  take  me 
away." 

On  Ash  We^esday  one  of  his  pupils  said  to  him — 

"Master,  dear  Master,  there  is  still  one  chapter 
wanting.*  Do  yon  think  it  troublesome  to  be  asked 
any  more  questions  P" 

**It  is  no  trouble/*  he  replied.  "Take  your  pen, 
and  write  fast. — ^It  is  now  time,"  continued  he,  "  for 
me  to  return  to  Him  who  made  me,  and  gave  me  a 
being  when  I  was  nothing.  I  have  lived  a  long  time ; 
my  mercifol  Judge  most  graciously  foresaw  and  cvdered 
the  course  of  my  life  for  me.  The  time  of  my  dissolu- 
tkm  draweth  near.  I  desire  to  be  dissolved,  and  be 
with  Christ.'* 

All  around  him  wept. 

In  the  evening  the  young  scholar  said, — "Dear 
Master,  there  is  still  one  sentence  that  is  not  written." 

He  answered^  "  Write  quickly." 

The  youth  obeyed  his  commands,  and  said, — "It  is 
now  done." 

"You  have  well  said,"  replied  the  good  man,  "it 
is  at  an  end;  all  is  finished." 

He  desired  to  be  placed  on  the  pavement  of  his 
little  oratory,  his  accustomed  place  of  prayer,  which 
was  immediately  done.  He  feebly  attempted  a  Gloria 
— and  so  died. 


ON  SHAKSPJBAKE'S  INDIVIDUALITY  IN  HIS 
CHARACTERS. 

BHiiKSPEAlKE's  MZK  07  INTELLECT. 


BY  XA&T  OOWDSV  CLAEKS. 

Who  so  well  as  Shakspeare, — certainly  the  most 
pre-eminently  gifted  intellectual  being  that  ever  ex- 
'isted, — should  delineate  the  might  of  intellect  ?  Who 
80  capable  as  he  of  fathoming  its  depths,  of  develop- 
ing its  resources,  of  displaying  ite  powers,  of  cele- 
brating its  triumphs,  or  of  portraying  its  varied 
phases  ?  Accordingly,  he  has  painted  some  portraits 
of  men  of  intellect  in  his  own  immortal  colours,  that 
are  no  less  striking  in  their  individuality,  than  they 
are  vivid,  masterly,  and  enduring  in  their  integrity. 

How  artistically  has  he  prepared  his  canvass  in 
delineating  the  character  of  Wolsey,  for  instance !  In 
the  very  first  scene,  we  have  indication  of  his  sway  in 
all  things— small  as  well  as  great ;  matters  of  appa- 
rent unimportance,  as  of  moment ;  pageante  as  well 
as  stete  treaties ;  the  appointment  and  details  of  a 
tournament,  no  less  than  a  compact  between  his  own 
nation  and  another ;  and  token  is  not  wanting  of  the 
weighty  reasons  he  has  for  this  universal  superin- 
{  tendence,  and  of  the  use  his  foresight  enables  him  to 
make  of  such  conduct.  The  manner  in  which  all  this 
itf  discussed  by  three  noblemen,  each  scanning  the 
cardinal*s  motives,  measuring  his  increasing  influence, 
and  evidently  dreading  his  enmity,  forms  an  J4)t  pre- 
lude, and  impresses  us  at  once  with  the  idea  of 
Wolsey's  power,  pride,  ambition,  and  intolerance  of 


,    ( I)  or  tb«  Qmp0l  of  St.  John,  the  traaslation  of  which  Into  the 
Saxon  longuo  wu  Bode't  tost  work. 


rivalry,  while  we  see  him  inspiring  such  men  with 
anxiety  and  mistrust. 

Like  most  commanding  intellects,  Wolsey  elicits 
sparks  of  it  in  others  who  come  athwart  him,  striking 
and  kindling  the  ire  of  his  opponente  into  defensive 
warmth  and  wit-flame.  See  how  Buckingham's  chafed 
spirit  flares  out  beneath  the  cardinal's  menacing  looks, 
and  how  Norfolk's  cautiously  smothered  wrath  bums 
through  his  caustic  axiomatic  counsel  :— 

"Buck.  Ill  to  tho  king  I 

And  from  s  month  of  honor  quite  ery  down 
This  Ipswich  fellow's  insolence ;  or  proclaim, 
Thore's  diAronoo  In  no  persons. 

**Nor,  BeadTisU 

Hefti  not  a  fttmaoe  for  youz  tot  so  hot 
That  it  doth  singe  yourself:  We  may  outrun, 
By  violent  swiftness,  that  which  we  run  at, 
And  lose  by  of  er-running.    Know  yoa  not,  * 
The  flie,  that  mounU  the  liquor  till  it  run  o'er, 
In  seeming  to  augment  it,  wastes  it  ?  Be  sdvis'd : 
I  say  again,  there  is  no  English  soul 
More  stronger  to  direct  you  than  yourself; 
If  with  the  sap  of  reason  you  would  qus9ch. 
Or  but  allay,  the  fire  of  passion." 

It  rouses  Buckingham  to  a  disooveiy  of  the  hostile 
machinations  carrying  on  against  him ;  it  sharpens  his 
perception  of  the  crafty  motives  of  his  foe,  as  well  as 
of  the  means  by  which  these  machinations  are  pur- 
sued ;  and  it  inspires  him  with  bitter  invective  and 
vehement  reproach ;  while  in  the  cooler-blooded  Duke 
of  Norfolk  it  has  the  effect  of  setting  him  on  his 
guard,  of  awakening  all  his  prudence,  of  stimulating 
his  energies,  of  strengthening  that  spirit  of  patient 
but  stem  resistance  which  in  the  end  gives  him  the 
victory,  and  enables  him  to  set  his  foot  on  the  crest 
of  his  haughty  adversary  in  the  moment  of  his  fall. 
Tor  it  is  Norfolk  who  bears  the  king's  oominaad  that 
the  cardinal  shall  render  up  the  great  seal ;  and  who 
(his  revenge  thus  secured,)  then,  and  not  till  then, 
indulges  his  hatred  in  vindictive  speeehea  and  open 
triumph. 

This  is  all  subtly  assistant  to  the  impressioE  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  of  the  cardinal's  potency  in 
wiU  and  intellect.  Shakspeare  not  only  ^aws  indi- 
viduality of  character  by  placing  the  most  appropriate 
utterance  in  the  mouth  of  each  of  his  models  them- 
selves, but  he  still  more  surely  indicates  it  by  the  in- 
fluence they  possess  over  the  speech  and  aoticm  of 
those  who  surround  them.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
not  only  tells  us  through  a  third  person,  of  the  ascend- 
ancy that  Wolsey  exerts  over  hb  royal  master,  where 
the  chamberlain  says  ;-— 

"  If  yon  cannot 
Bar  his  access  to  the  king,  never  attempt 
Anything  on  him ;  for  he  hath  a  witchcraft 
Over  the  king  in  liis  tongue ;" 

but  Shakspeare  gives  us  a  manifestation  of  this 
"witchcraft;"  for,  in  furtherance  of  the  meekness 
and  humility  of  bearing  he  has  chosen  to  display 
throughout  the  scene  of  the  queen's  trial.  Cardinal 
Wolsey  contrives  that  the  king  shall  aver  the  inno- 
cence of  hb  conduct,  instead  of  proffering  his  own 
defence,  and  vindicating  himself  from  the  charge  of 
having  "blown  this  coal  betwixt"  them. 
Intellect?  in  Wols^  takes  the  shape  of  power, — 
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power  to  grasp  the  power  he  covets.  Imperious  in 
his  nature,  and  mighty  in  mind,  he  is  content  with 
nothing  less  than  Uie  absolute  swaj  which  his  own 
gcnius'enables  him  to  attain.  But  his  oTcrweening 
confidence  in  his  own  understanding,  his  insolence  of 
will,  and  his  insatiate  lust  of  power,  bring  their  own 
retribution ;  and  the  towering  height  to  which  his 
ambition  had  elevated  him,  but  serves  to  punish  him 
by  a  proportionate  depth  of  fall. 

We  behold  him  in  his  pomp  of  pride,  when  with 
lofty  courtesy,  and  a  sort  of  superb  dominion  even  in 
the  manner  with  which  he  presides  at  his  own  feast, 
he  seems  to  graciously  condescend  in  the  very  com- 
pliments he  pays  his  guests,  and  the  mode  in  which 
he  receives  those  of  his  royal  visitor  at  York-place. 

We  see  his  insolence  rebuked,  and  his  haughty 
spirit  checked,  by  the  simple  dignity  of  Queen 
Katherine  during  the  examination  of  Buckingham's 
surveyor,  and  the  scene  of  her  own  trial ;  and  after- 
wards, his  crafty  proposal  of  a  private  conference, 
and  his  proceeding  to  address  her  in  Latin,  are  con- 
fronted with  a  noble  candour,  and  with  an  honest 
consciousness  of  rectitude,  that  g^ow  as  finely  in  con- 
trast with  his  bloated  pride,  as  the  white  purity  of 
this  "lily  of  the  field"  shines  out  against  his  cardinal 
scarlet  and  purple. 

Then,  how  well  has  the  poet  depicted  a  man  com- 
muning with  himself  in  the  consciousness  of  sufficing 
ability  to  quench  interference  with  his  own  views. 
It  is  when  Wolsey  hears  of  the  king's  projected  mar- 
riage with  Anno  Bullen ;  he  exclaims : — 

"  Th«  Ute  queen'i  sentlawoman;  a  knight't  dsughtert 
To  be  her  mbtreM*  miitreM  1  The  queen'i  queen  I 
Thii  eaodle  bums  not  clear;  'tit  /  muet  muff  it ; 
Then  out  it  goes." 

And  again,  how  completely  do  we  see  the  struggles 
of  a  spirit  unwilling  to  succumb  to  untoward  circum- 
stances, rallying  all  its  energies,  and  exertmg  every 
faculty  to  maintain  its  resistance,  until  the  latest 
moment  of  conviction  that  aH  hope  is  over.  Tlus  is 
when  he  reads  the  paper  which  reveals  to  him  that  he 
is  discovered  by  the  king.  In  the  scene  that  follows, 
we  behold  him  surrounded  by  the  inimical  noblemen, 
who  have  worked  his  downfal,  and  come  to  enjoy  their 
conquest ;  he  stands  amidst  them  like  a  single  swords- 
roan  pressed  by  numbers,  while  he  waves  off  his 
adversaries  with  his  intellectual  weapon  of  disdain. 
But  the  true  field  in  which  Wolsey's  intellectual  re- 
sources best  display  themselves,  is  when  he  exercises 
their  skill  in  analyzing  his  own  pride,  its  career,  and 
its  extinction.  It  is  there  that  our  sympathy  with 
this  great  man,  and  our  admiration  of  his  grand 
intellect,  have  full  force — ^for  it  is  there  that  we  ac- 
knowledge him  really  great  and  grand.  In  the  time 
when  "  the  sun  ushered  forth  his  honours,  and  gilded 
the  noble  troops  that  waited  on  his  smiles,"  or  during 
those  "  many  sunmiers  "  when  his  "  high-blown  pride  " 
bore  him  "  in  a  sea  of  gloiy,"  did  we  ever  feel  the 
emotion  of  respect  and  interest  that  swells  our  heart 
as  we  hear  him  say : — 

"  I  know  myself  now ;  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 


A  stni  and  qniet  eonsclence.  *  •  I  am  able  now,  methinkt, 

(Out  of  a  IbfCitude  of  soul  I  feel,) 

To  endure  more  miteriet,  and  greater  for. 

Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer." 

Another  man  of  intellect  who  makes  the  treasures 
of  his  mental  power  subservient  to  his  aims  in  the 
acqubition  of  worldly  power,  is  Richard  HI.  But  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  intellectual  wealth  is  aocom- 
panied  by  so  keen  a  sense  of  his  personal  defects,  that 
it  prevents  his  assuming  the  arrogant  bearing  and 
lofty  pride  of  Wobey.  Hb  ambition  b  as  soaring,  hb 
will  as  aspiring,  hb  views  as  far-reaching,  hb  disdain 
for  others  as  insolent ;  but  in  him,  stealthy  arts  take 
the  place  of  bold  actions,  crafty  malice  that  of  open 
attamder ;  while  sly  sneers,  and  hypocritical  insinua- 
tions, afford  a  vent  for  the  bad  passions  that  lurk  in  hb 
heart. 

Hb  consciousness  of  intellect  takes  the  form  of 
contempt — ^bitter,  unwholesome  contempt.  He  not 
only  holds  hb  species  in  sovereign  disgust,  regarding 
them  as  so  many  puppets,  dupes,  and  destined  victims, 
but  hb  contemptuous  spirit  spares  not  even  himself. 
At  the  very  time  he  admits  hb  own  superiority  of 
intelligence,  which  b  to  place  him  above  tJiese  de- 
spised fellow-men,  hb  spleen  indulges  itself  in  reflec- 
tions on  hb  personal  deformity  :— 

"  Theni  slnee  the  hearens  have  shap*d  my  body  so, 
Let  hell  makeerook'd  mj  mind  to  answer  it. 
I  have  no  brother,  I  am  like  no  brother : 
And  this  word— love,  whieh  greybeards  call  dlTine, 
Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another, 
And  not  in  me  i  I  am  myself  alone. 

These  lines,  which  Gloster  utters  in  the  Third  Part  of 
Henry  YI.,  form  aprologue  andpregnant  auto-text  to  hb 
whole  character  as  subsequently  depicted  in  the  pby 
of  Richard  lU.  He  has  no  self-comprombes,  no  mental 
reservations,  no  sophbtication,  in  the  matter  of  hb 
own  evil  purposes.  He  knows  and  allows  himself  to 
be  a  villain,  and,  in  his  own  commum'ngs,  b  content 
plainly  and  openly  to  stand  for  ''subtle,  fabe,  and 
treacherous."  He  takes  pleasure  in  avowing  his  mind 
to  be  crooked  in  consori  with  hb  shape,  and  sneeringly 
admits  its  hideousncss  whilst  he  contemplates  the  ruin 
its  schemes  shall  effect.  He  voluntarily  degrades  the 
faculties  he  possesses,  by  devoting  them  to  the  attain- 
ment of  criminal  ends. 

Shakspeare  is  fond  of  bringing  his  intellectual  bad 
men  in  contact  with  purer,  though  less  powerful 
understandings.  How  he  has  done  this  in  the  instance 
of  Wobey  and  Katherine  we  have  ahready  seen ;  and 
again  with  Richard  III.  he  has  pbced  his  swart  soul 
dose  by  the  bright  innocence  of  the  two  young 
princes.  The  clear  expanding  mind  of  the  elder  boy  b 
indicated  in  hb  wbe  rcfiections  upon  the  wit  and 
valour  of  Julius  Caesar,  giving  promise  of  good  and 
sound  fruit  from  such  early  blossom ;  and  little  York, 
the  younger  prince,  with  hb  pretty  flippancy,  and 
rogubh  prattle,  betokens  an  accomplbhed  wit  here- 
after: while  these  evidences  of  devemess  in  hb 
young  relations  but  serve  to  sharpen  their  undo 
Glostcr's  hatred,  to  provoke  hb  muttered  derisioD, 
and  to  whet  hb  desire  to  compass  their  rain. 
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His  oontemptnous  Immour  expresses  itself  in 
sarcasm : — ^Anne,  Clarence,  all  his  victims,  are  each  in 
turn  subjects  of  his  scorn ;  and  he  cannot  refrain  from 
soofling  even  in  the  act  of  kneeling  at  his  mother's 
feet  for  her  blessing. 

There  is  contempt  throughout  in  his  treatment  of 
Buckingham ;  in  his  strained  humility  towards  him  at 
first,  where  he  says  :— 

"  Mj  other  self,  my  eouniel'i  comlitonr, 
My  oracle,  my  prophet  I— My  dear  cousin, 
I,  aa  a  child,  wQl  go  hy  thy  direction :" 

also  in  his  leading  Buckingham  on  to  commit  himself, 
and  to  boast  of  possessing  powers  of  simulation — (to 
boast  of  this  to  Bichard,  of  all  men !)— it  is  the  very 
waggeiy  of  contempt, — ^the  insolence  of  a  jocose  dis- 
dain. We  see  his  eyes  sparkle  in  cruel  mockety,  and 
his  lip  curl  with  combined  malevolence  and  sport. 
And  when,  at  last,  he  finds  that  "high-reaching 
Buckingham  grows  circumspect,"  and  demurs  to  com- 
mit murder  to  please  him,  he  unhesitatingly  throws 
him  off,  and  consigns  him  to  death,  as  one  of  no 
further  use,  and  to  be  put  out  of  the  way.  He  deigns 
not  even  to  listen  to  his  returning  obedience ;  inter- 
irupts  his  solicitations  by  addressing  some  one  else 
whilst  he  is  speaking;  parries  his  earnest  remon- 
strances by  an  irrelevant  inquiry  of  "What  is't 
o'clock  P  "  and  at  last  turns  on  his  heel  with,  "  Thou 
troublest  me ;  I  am  not  in  the  vein." 

Bichard's  hypocrisy,  too,  has  contempt  in  its 
impudent  transparency ;  such  as  his  accusing  himself 
of  too  yielding  a  disposition  :-^ 

"  I  would  to  God,  my  heart  were  flint  like  Edward'i, 
Or  Edward'i  soft  and  pitiful  like  mine ; 
I  am  too  childish-foolish  for  thia  world :" 

his  affected  submission,  and  desire  to  be  at'peace  with 
all  good  men,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  knows  he 
has  caused  Clarence  to  be  murdered;  his  ostentatious 
si^,  and  use  of  scripture  phrases ;  his  weeping  over 
the  head  of  Hastings,  when  it  is  brought  to  him 
after  the  decapitation  which  he  has  himself  ordered ; 
his  dissembled  meekness,  and  refusal  to  wear  the  crown 
he  has  so  long  aimed  at ;  all  this,  with  his  frequent 
appeals  to  the  Most  High,  impiously  calling  God  to 
witness  whenever  he  would  avouch  his  virtuous  mean- 
ing, forms  a  picture  of  a  consummate  hypocrite,  con- 
temptuous in  his  veiy  audacity  and  shallowness  of 
pretence. 

But  grandly  and  consbtently  has  Shakspeare  limned 
this  portrait  of  Bichard  from  first  to  last ;  and  fitly  is 
the  prologue  to  the  character  met  by  its  corresponding 
piece  of  self-knowledge  in  that  terrible  soliloquy, 
when  he  starts  from  his  sleep,  and  the  "  cold,  fearful 
drops  stand  on  his  trembling  flesh :" — 

**  My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues, 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale, 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. 
Peijury,  perjury,  In  the  high'st  degree, 
Murder,  stem  murder,  in  the  dir'st  degree, 
All  several  sins,  all  us'd  in  each  degree. 
Throng  to  the  har,  crying  all— Guilty !  guilty ! 
I  shall  despair.— There  is  no  creature  loves  me ; 
And  if  I  die,  no  soul  will  pity  me  :— 
Nay,  wherefore  should  they  f  since  that  I  myself 
Find  in  myself  no  pity  to  myself." 


We  cannot  help  being  moved  by  these  retributive 
throes  and  heart-shuddcrings  of  a  clever  wicked  man, 
who  beholds,  in  the  clearer  light  of  an  awakened 
remorse,  the  true  measure  of  his  capacity  for  evil ; 
and  whose  original  contempt  for  love,  charity,  and 
virtue,  is  now  expiated  by  involuntary  scorn  for  his 
own  nature.  ShiJcspeare  is  no  less  profound  in  his 
sympathy  with  erring  humanity,  than  he  is  skilled  in 
revealing  and  reprobating  those  veiy  errors ;  and  yet 
the  homily  he  reads  us  loses  no  jot  of  its  impressive 
warning. 

Hamlef  s  intellectual  power  assumes  the  shape  of 
argument,  reflection,  love  of  study,  contemplation, 
refined  intercourse  with  his  friend  Horatio,  philo- 
sophical analysis,  and  severe  introspection;  but  so 
much  has  been  said  of  this  character  in  a  former 
paper  that  more  space  must  not  be  allowed  to  it  here. 

lago  is  another  of  Shakspeare's  men  of  intellect, 
though  the  lustre  of  his  mental  endowments  is  sullied 
and  well-nigh  obscured  by  his  vicious  nature.  That 
he  is  proud  of  these  endowments  is  evident  from  the 
display  he  makes  of  them,  as  well  as  from  the  excuses 
he  makes  to  himself  for  condescending  to  associate 
with  one  so  much  his  inferior  in  understanding  as 
Boderigo: — 

"  Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purse; 
For  I  mine  own  gain'd  knowledge  should  profane, 
If  I  would  time  expend  with  aneh  a  snipe. 
But  for  my  sport  and  profit." 

We  gather  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  displaying  his 
mental  accomplishments,  from  the  circumstance  of 
Desdemona's  drawing  him  out,  when  she  wishes  to 
beguile  the  time  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Othello 
in  Cyprus,  as  if  it  were  no  unusual  thing  with  him  to 
hold  forth  for  the  entertainment  of  his  friends ;  she 
playfully  leads  him  on  to  give  his  description  of  a 
woman  who  shall  be  indeed  worthy  of  praise,  while  he 
hangs  back  at  first  with  the  customary  coyness  of  an 
exhibitor:— 

**  O  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to 't ; 
For  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical.** 

And  afterwards,  in  mock  humility,  he  says:— 

"  I  am  about  it;  but,  indeed,  my  invention 
Comes  from  my  pate,  as  bird-lime  does  from  Mm, 
It  plucks  out  tealns  and  all :  but  my  muse  labours. 
And  thus  she  la  deliveT'd." 

Which  ushers  in  his  celebrated  cynical  speech  con- 
cluding with — 

"  She  was  a  wight,— if  ever  such  wight  were,— 
To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer." 

But,  indeed,  the  whole  colouring  of  his  diction  is 
cynical.  lago's  sentiments  are  compounded  of  self- 
worship,  an  ill  opinion  of  others,  and  want  of  faith  in 
goodness  itself.  He  thinks  it  no  shame  thus  to  pro- 
claim his  views : — 

*'  Others  there  are. 
Who,  trimm*d  in  forma  and  visages  of  duty, 
Keep  yet  their  hearta  attending  on  themselves; 
And,  throwing  but  shows  of  service  on  their  lords, 
Do  well  thrive  by  them,  and,  when  they  have  lin'd  their 

coats,' 
Do  thomselves  homage :  these  fellows  hare  some  scul^ 
And  such  a  one  do  I  profess  myself." 
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He  affects  a  bhmturss  of  speech,  and  makes  no 
secret  of  his  poor  opiuion  of  mankind;  he  pretends  to 
no  merit  of  his  own,  but  that  of  honest  phunness; 
and  he  openlj  speaks  of  virtue  as  a  pretext — a  hollow 
semblance.  He  can  oonceivc  the  veritable  existence 
of  goodness  only  as  a  part  of  folly,  and  invariably 
couples  the  mention  of  its  qualities  with  a  depre- 
ciating tone  when  instancing  those  whom  he  knows  to 
be  worthy : — 

"  The  Moor  ii  of  a  free  and  open  nature, 
That  thlnka  men  honest,  that  but  seem  to  be  to ; 
And  win  aa  tenderly  be  led  bf  the  note, 
Aa  asaea  are.'* 

And  elsewhere  he  calls  Cassio  "this  honest  fool." 
He  takes  pride  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  intellectual 
power,  as  a  thing  not  only  apart  from  virtue,  but 
aa  opDosed  to  it;  he  values  himself  upon  his  mental 
si^nority,  confounding  knavery  with  wisdom,  cun- 
ning with  perspicacity,  duplicity  with  skill,  treachery 
I  with  ability,  scepticisni  with  judgment,  sophistry  with 
philosophy ;  whUe  he  treats  all  goodness  as  a  phan- 
tom, generosity  as  weakness,  integrity  as  a  mistake, 
faith  as  irrationality,  and  virtue  as  an  ideal.] 

This  want  of  belief  in  good  it  is  that  makes  him 
nse  coarser  language  than  perhaps  any  one  of  Shak- 
8peare*s  characters,  and  which  makes  such  grossness 
of  utterance  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  a  man,  who, 
otherwise,  is  so  intellectually  endowed  as  to  have 
rendered  such  diction  unfit. 

There  is  one  slight  touch,  quite  in  Shakspeare's 
manner,  and  which,  thon^  so  slight,  strikingly  indi- 
cates lago's  habit  of  ound,  and  the  want  of  faith 
above  insisted  on.  He  says  to  Roderigo — "  If  thou 
be'st  valiant, — as  {ihey  say)  base  men,  being  in  love, 
have  then  a  nobility  in  their  natures  more  than  is 
native  to  them, — ^list  me." 

Ulysses  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  men  of  intellect^ 
whose  historical  reputation  for  sagacity  and  acuteness 
the  poet  had  to  sustain,  when  he  proposed  to  draw 
the  character  in  his  pky  of  Troilus  and  Cressida ;  and 
admirably  has  he  worked  np  to  the  traditional  model 
of  the  original.  The  wise  politician,  the  prudent 
colleague,  the  astute  Ithacan,  the  crafty  "dog-fox 
TJlysses'^as  Thersites  calls  him)  lives  again ;  he  reap- 
pears npon  the  scene,  and  mingles  in  the  Qredan  coun- 
cils, while  his  lofty  speech,  and  wary  advice,  are  listened 
to  by  his  brother  warriors  with  admiration  and  respect. 

Ulysses,  like  lago,  is  proud  of  his  mental  supe- 
riority ;  he  is  not  averse  from  its  display,  and  can 
enact  the  intellectual  gladiator  when  called  upon  for 
the  exertion.  But  he,  unlike  the  Italian,  exercises 
his  talent  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows,  not  for  their 
injury;  he  pleads  and  argues  in  their  behalf,—- not 
that  he  may  calumniate  them,  plot  their  misery,  and 
bring  about  their  ruin ;  he  exhibits  as  much  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  its  impulses,  its  capabilities,  its 
duties,  its  failings, — but  he  deduces  veiy  different 
conclusions,  and  devotes  the  result  of  his  deductions 
to  equally  different  purposes.  His  object  is  the 
advancement  of  his  fellow  men,  the  furtherance  of 
their  interests,  and  the  amelioration  of  their  condition. 

His  first  grand  speech  upon  degree    and  social 


onler  is  an  eloquent  piece  of  declamation,  followed  by 
several  others  distinguished  for  sound  sense,  aeute 
perception  of  the  sources  of  existing  evil,  true  appre- 
ciation of  the  character  of  Achilles  and  others,  with 
keen  policy  and  prudent  advice,  no  less  than  for 
beauty  of  rhetoric,  and  power  of  expression. 

Shakspeare,  with  the  true  courage  of  genius,  has 
placed  near  Ulysses,  Agamemnon  and  Nestor,  who 
also  speak  greatly ;  knowing  well  that  their  exodlence 
would  only  serve  to  enhance  the  extent  of  his  merit 
who  should  surpass  them  both  in  oratory.  Ulysses  is 
also  made  to  be  a  good  listener, — a  valuable  gift  in 
one  who  is  conscious  that  he  is  worth  being  heard  in 
return.  Like  a  man  accustomed  to  argue,  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  drawing  logical  inferences,  and  defining  subtle 
distinctions  from  the  subject-matter  of  his  considera- 
tion; and  in  this  spirit  he  animadverts  upon  his  book» 
when  he  is  reading  before  the  tent  of  Achilles  in  the 
design  of  attracting  his  attention. 

His  speeches  in  this  scene  are  some  of  the  finest 
things  Shakspeare  ever  wrot«  of  their  kind,  and  are 
replete  with  philosophic  thought;  profound  knowledge, 
and  wise  axioms,  that  may  well  afford  food  for  study, 
and,  laid  dose  at  heart,  be  adopted  for  guidance  in 
our  own  course  through  life. 

Timon  is  a  man  whose  intellect  is  developed  by 
adversity.  He  does  not  speak  eminently  until  his 
disappointment,  and  then,  as  might  be  expected,  his 
thoughts  take  a  bitter  turn,  and  his  mind  vents  itself 
in  misanthropic  indignation  and  harsh  injustice.  But 
if  his  views  of  human  depravity  are  exaggerated,  if 
his  rancour  is  vehement,  he  has  cause  for  his  resent- 
ment; and  his  real  cynicism  is  judiciously  brought  into 
contrast  with  the  aversion  which  Apemantus  mfedi 
towards  his  species. 

Shakspeare  has  given  us  t  spirited  sketch  of  an 
intellectual  head  in  Fandulph,  the  pope's  legate.  Tho 
able  churchman,  the  wily  statesman,  stands  before  us 
as  clearly  and  individually  as  a  portrait  by  Titian  or 
Yelasques.  At  the  court  of  Trance,  how  thundering 
are  his  menaced  anathemas,  how  imperative  are  his 
commands,  and  how  artful  are  his  sophistications  to 
vindicate  evasion  of  vows  that  interfere  with  ponti- 
fical sway!  how  calmly  docs  he  rebuke  the  intern* 
perate  gdd  of  the  child-bereft  |  Constanoe  1  how 
prudently  does  he  check  the  youthful  rashness  of 
Lewis,  the  Dauphin,  with  words  of  cold  experience 
and  long-sighted  policy!  And  afterwards,  at  th* 
court  of  king  John,  we  find  him  again  asserting  papal 
supremacy,  offering  his  aid  in  effecting  peace  between 
France  and  England,  and  negotiating  mutual  treaties. 
In  the  hist  scene  where  he  appears,  he  uttera  two 
quiet  lines  precisely  in  keeping  with  his  character  of  a 
calm,  long-headed  man;  he  meets  the  impetuous 
harangue  of  the  Dauphin  with  the  words,  "  You  look 
but  on  the  outside  of  this  work ;"  and  he  mediates 
between  the  two  young  fiery  spirits,  Lewis  and  Faul- 
conbridge,  with  "  Give  me  leave  to  speak." 

The  elements  of  Falstaff's  intellect  are  wit,  imagi-  ' 
nation,  humour,  shrewdness,  and  ingenuity,  with  an 
ever-ready  and  dexterous  command  of  these  gifts. 
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His  miiul  is  as  genial  as  his  l)ody ;  bis  faculties, 
comprehensiye  as  liis  size ;  his  fancy,  abundant  as  bis 
person ;  while  bis  own  physical  confonnation  affords 
constant  and  fruitful  subject  for  his  inventive  capacity. 
'  How  fertile  are  his  jokes  on  this  theme!  "A 
plague  of  sighing  and  grief!  It  blows  a  man  up  like 
a  bladder."  Again :  "  Thou  seest  I  have  more  flesh 
than  another  man;  and  therefore  more  frailty."  On 
Qadshill  he  says,  "Eight  yards  of  uneven  ground,  is 
three  score  and  ten  miles  a-foot  with  me ;  and  the 
stony-hearted  vilbiins  know  it  well  enough."  And 
when  the  prince  bids  him  lie  down,  and  listen  for  ap- 
proaching footsteps,  he  answers,  ''Have  you  any 
levers  to  lift  me  up  again,  being  down?  I'll  not  bear 
mine  own  flesh  so  far  a-foot  again  for  all  the  coin  in 
fhy  father^s  exchequer."  In  the  very  battle-field  he 
exclaims,  "  I  am  as  hot  as  molten  lead,  and  as  heavy 
too :  heaven  keep  lead  out  of  me !  I  need  no  more 
weight  than  my  own  bowels."  Then,  too,  how  in- 
geniously palliative  are  his  epithets  upon  occasion, 
where  he  speaks  of  himself  as  "plump  Jack,"  and  as 
"  a  good  portly  man,  i'faith,  and  a  corpulent ;  of  a 
cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble  car^ 
riagc ;" — ^with  his  plausible  casuistry,  "  If  to  be  fat  be 
to  be  hated,  then  Pharaoh's  lean  kine  are  to  be 
loved." 

What  aptness  in  his  similes !  "  There's  no  more 
valour  in  that  Poins  than  in  a  wild  duck."  See  these 
where  he  pretends  he  has  fallen  away : — "  Why,  my 
skin  hangs  about  me  like  an  old  lady's  loose  gown ; 
I  am  withered  like  an  old  apple- John."  Or  those 
where  he  orders  Pistol  to  be  thrust  down  stairs : — 
*'  Quoit  him  down,  Bardolph,  like  a  shove-groat 
shilling  ;"  with,  "  The  rogue  fled  from  me  like  quick- 
silver." Or  those  where  he  likens  Justice  Shallow  to 
*'  a  man  made  after  supper  of  a  cheese-parmg  ;"  and 
to  ^'  a  forked  radish,  with  a  head  fantastically  carved 
upon  it  with  a  knife ;"  adding  that  "  you  might  have 
truss'd  him,  and  all  his  apparel,  into  an  eel-skin ;  the 
case  of  a  treble  hautboy  was  a  mansion  for  him,  a 
oourt."  In  another  place,  he  bids  his  followers 
^'  vanish,  like  hailstones !"  and  in  another,  he  says  of 
Prince  Hal,  "  Tou  shall  see  him  laugh,  till  his  face  be 
like  a  wet  cloak  ill  laid  up."  Bardolph's  red  nose 
^ows  in  his  gibing  description  as  an  "  ignis  fatuus," 
— "a  ball  of  wildfire," — "a  perpetual  triumph,"— 
"  an  everbsting  bonfire-light :"  nor  does  his  serving- 
man's  fiery  feature  excite  his  imagination  to  richer 
jesting  than  does  his  own  throwing  into  the  water. 
His  humorous  sense  of  the  situation  seems  a  relief  to 
his  vexation ;  as  if  his  own  immersion  was  drowned 
in  the  flood  of  ludicrous  images  it  suggests. 

But  perhaps  his  most  abounding  wealth  of  fancy 
is  to  be  found  in  the  speech  upon  his  recruits,  begin- 
ning,— "  If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers,  I  am  a 
souoed  gurnet;"  and  the  glorious  encomium  upon 
^'  good  sherris-sack." 

His  impudent  hypocrisy  is  too  provocative  of 
laughter  for  blame ;  and  the  roguish  twinkle  of  his 
eye  seems  to  dazzle  our  moral  vision,  and  prevent 
our  descrying  his  delinquency,  as  he  protests,  "  I'll 


repent,  and  that  suddenly,  while  I  am  in  some  liking ; 
I  shall  be  out  of  heart  shortly,  and  then  I  shall  have 
no  strength  to  repent."  And  elsewhere, — "  Well,  if 
my  wind  were  but  long  enough  to  say  my  prayers, 
I  would  repent."  How  alert  and  responsive  his  wit 
is  in  a  sudden  emergency,  and  how  equal  to  the 
occasion  he  always  proves  himself  to  be!  In  his 
encounter  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  for  instance, 
how  ingeniously  he  defends  himself-— how  adroitly  he 
evades — ^how  dexterously  he  parries — ^how  slily  he 
shifts  his  ground — ^how  ably  he  extricates  himself, 
and  foils  his  adversary!  In  the  scene  where  he 
brags  about  the  men  "  in  buckram,"  how  happy  is 
his  plea  of  knowing  the  prince  by  instinct !  "  The 
lion  wiU  not  touch  the  true  prince.  Instinct  is  a 
great  matter ;  I  was  a  coward  on  instinct."  And 
when  the  sheriff  is  coming,  and  the  prince  says, — 
"  Now,  my  masters,  for  a  true  face  and  good  con- 
science," Falstaff  replies,  "  Both  which  I  have  had ; 
but  their  date  is  out,  and  therefore  I'll  hide  me." 
When  Prince  Hal  suddenly  turns  upon  him,  in  con- 
sequence of  what  Hostess  Quickly  repeats,  f  alstaff  is 
not  at  all  taken  aback : — 

"P.  Hen,  Sirrah,  do  I  owe  you  a  thousand 
pound? 

"  Fal.  A  thousand  pound,  Hal  ?  a  million :  thy  love 
is  worth  a  million ;  thou  owest  me  thy  love." 

And  upon  the  reproach  that  his  recruits  are  "  exceed 
ing  poor  and  bare,"  he  carelessly  retorts,  "  'Paith,  for 
their  poverty,  I  loiow  not  where  they  had  that :  and 
for  their  bareness,  I  am  sure  they  never  learned  that 
of  me." 

There  are  many  other  men  of  intellect  depicted  by 
Shakspeare,  though,  necessarily,  a  few  only  of  them 
have  been  adverted  to  in  this  limited  space ;  but  of 
these  it  has  been  attempted  to  point  out  the  most 
striking  individual  features,  and  to  indicate  the 
characteristic  bent  which  intellect  has  taken  in  each 
instance.  In  Wolsey,  we  see  the  proud  power-wor- 
shipper (his  superb  "  E^o,  et  rex  menf**  supplying  an 
index  to  his  character);  in  Richard,  the  contemptuous 
evil-doer ;  in  lago,  the  moral  sceptic ;  in  Ulysses,  the 
wise  politician;  iuTimon,  the  bitter  misanthrope ;  in 
Pandulph,  the  astute  diplomatist ;  and  in  Palstaff,  the 
imaginative  wit, — ^the  witty  rogue, — ^the  quick-witted 
evader  of  aU  that  may  interfere  with  his  own  ease  and 
delight ;  be  who  is  "  not  only  witty  in  himself,  but  the 
cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men." 

The  following  lines,  which  Shakspeare  has  pUced 
in  the  mouth  of  one  of  liis  men  of  intellect,  may  serve 
in  illustration  of  our  theme,  and  may  form  its  meet 
conclusion  :— 

**  The  proridence  that'i  in  a  watchful  state, 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Flutus'  gold  \ 
Finds  bottom  in  th'  uncomprehensive  deeps ; 
Keeps  place  with  thought,  and  almost,  like  the  godf, ' 
Does  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  ei-adles. 
There  is  a  mystery  (with  whom  relation 
Durst  never  meddle)  in  the  soul  of  sUte ; 
Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine 
Than  breath  or  pen  can  give  ezpressure  to  " 

If  ever  pen  could  do  this,  that  pen  was  Williani 
Shakspearc's. 
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THE  FATHERLESS. 

BT  MRS.  HSnr  ITirOH. 

Speak  softlj  to  the  &ther1en ! 

And  ehedc  the  hanh  reply 
That  aendfl  the  crimson  to  the  cheek. 

The  tear-drop  to  the  eye. 
They  hare  the  weight  of  loneliness 

In  this  rude  world  to  bear ; 
Then  gently  raise  the  fallen  bud. 

The  drooping  floweret  qiare. 

Speak  kindly  to  the  btherless  ! 
-The  lowliest  of  their  band 
Ck>d  keepeth,  as  the  waters, 

In  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
Tis  sad  to  see  life's  evening  snn 

Go  down  in  sorrow's  shroud. 
Bat  sadder  still  when  morning's  dawn 

Is  darkened  by  the  cloud. 

Look  mildly  on  the  &ther1ess ! 

Te  may  hare  power  to  wile 
Their  hearts  from  sadden'd  memory 

By  the  magic  of  a  smile. 
Beat  gently  with  these  little  ones. 

Be  pitiful,  and  He 
The  friend  and  lather  of  us  all 

Shall  gently  deal  with  thee  I 


LEWIS  ARUNDEL; 

OR,  TH£   SAILKOAD  OF  LIFE. 
BT  THB  BDITOR. 


Chapter  L 

IN  WHICH  THE  TRAIN  STARTS,  AND  THE  READER  IS 
INTRODX7CED  TO  THREE  FIRST-CLASS  PASSENGERS. 

"  Surely  he  ought  to  be  here  by  this  time,  Eose; 
it  must  be  past  nine  o'clock !" 

"  Scarcely  so  much,  mamma ;  indeed  it  wants  a 
quarter  of  nine  yet ;  the  coach  does  not  arrive  till  half- 
past  eight,  and  he  has  quite  four  miles  to  walk  after- 
wards." 

"  Oh !  this  waiting,  it  destroys  me ;"  rejoined  the 
first  speaker,  rising  from  her  seat,  and  pacing  the  room 
with  agitated  steps ;  "  how  you  can  contrive  to  sit 
there,  drawing  so  quietly,  I  do  not  comprehend !" 

"  Does  it  annoy  you,  dear  mamma? — why  did  you 
not  tell  me  so  before  ?"  returned  Bx)se  gently,  putting 
away  her  drawing-apparatus  as  she  spoke.  No  one 
would  have  called  Kose  Arundel  handsome,  or  even 
pretty,  and  yet  her  face  had  a  charm  about  ii,  a  charm 
that  lurked  in  the  depths  of  her  dreamy  grey  eyes, 
and  played  about  the  comers  of  her  mouth  when  she 
smiled,  and  sate  like  a  gloiy  upon  her  high  smooth 
forehead.  Both  she  and  her  mother  were  dad  in  the 
deepest  mourning,  and  the  traces  of  some  recent  heart- 
felt sorrow  might  be  discerned  in  either  face.  A 
stranger  would  have  taken  them  for  sisters,  rather 
than  for  mother  and  daughter ;  for  there  were  lines  of 
thought  on  Eose's  brow  which  her  twenty  years 
scarcely  warranted,  while  Mrs.  Arundel,  at  eight-and- 
thirty,  looked  full  five  years  younger,  despite  her 
widow's  cap. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  Bose,"  resumed  the  elder 


lady,  after  a  short  pause,  during  which  she  continued 
pacing  the  room  most  assiduously,  "I  have  been 
thinking,  that  if  we  were  to  settle  near  some  large 
town,  1  could  give  lessons  in  music  and  singing :  my 
voice  is  as  good  as  ever  it  was — listen ;"  and,  seating 
herself  at  a  small  cottage  piano,  she  b^an  to  execute 
some  dilBcult  solfeggi  in  a  rich  dear  soprano,  with  a 
degree  of  ease  and  grace  which  proved  her  to  be  a 
finished  singer;  and,  i4>parently  carried  away  by  the 
feeling  the  music  had  excited,  she  allowed  her  voice 
to  flow,  as  it  were  unoonsdously,  into  the  words  of 
an  Italian  song,  which  she  continued  for  some  mo- 
ments, without  noticing  a  look  of  pain  which  shot 
across  her  daughter's  pale  features.  At  length,  sud- 
denly breaking  off,  she  exdaimed  in  a  voice  broken 
with  emotion,  "  Ah !  what  am  I  singing  ?"  and,  bury- 
ing her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  she  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears; — ^it  had  been  her  husband's  favourite 
song. 

Recovering  herself  more  quickly  than  from  the  vio- 
lence of  her  grief  might  have  been  expected,  she  was 
about  to  resume  her  walk,  when,  ol»erving  for  the 
first  time  the  expression  df  her  daughter's  face,  she 
sprang  towards  her,  and  placing  her  arm  caressingly 
round  her  waist,  kissed  her  tenderly,  exclaiming  in  a 
tone  of  the  fondest  affection,  "  Bose,  my  own  duling, 
I  have  distressed  you  by  my  heedlessness,  but  I  forget 
everything  now!"  She  paused;  then  added,  in  a 
calmer  tone,  "  Really,  love,  I  have  been  thinking  se- 
riously of  what  I  said  just  now  about  teaching; — ^if  I 
could  but  get  a  suffident  number  of  pupils,  it  would 
be  much  better  than  letting  you  go  out  as  governess ; 
for  we  could  live  together  then;  and  I  know  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  part  with  you.  Besides,  you  would 
be  miserable,  managing  naughty  children  all  day, — 
throwing  away  your  tiJents  on  a  set  of  stupid  little 
wretches,— such  drudgery  would  wear  you  to  death." 

"  And  do  you  think,  mamma,  that  I  could  be  con- 
tent to  live  in  idleness,  and  allow  you  to  woi^  for  mj 
support  ?"  replied  Rose,  while  a  faint  smile  played 
over  her  expressive  features.  "Oh,  no!  Lewis  wiQ 
tiy  to  obtain  some  appointment ;  you  shall  live  with 
him,  and  keep  his  house,  while  I  will  go  out  as  go> 
vemess  for  a  few  years ;  and  we  must  save  all  we  can, 
until  we  are  rich  enough  to  live  together  again." 

"  And,  perhaps,  some  day  we  may  be  able  to  come 
back  and  take  the  dear  old  cottage,  if  Lewis  is  vexy 
lucky,  and  should  make  a  fortune,"  returned  Mrs. 
Arundd.  "  How  shall  we  be  able  to  bear  to  leave 
it  1"  she  added,  glancing  round  the  room  regretfully. 

"  How,  indeed !"  replied  Rose,  with  a  sigh ;  "  but 
it  must  be  done. — Lewis  will  not  fed  it  as  we  shall,— 
he  has  been  away  so  long." 

"  It  seems  an  age,"  resumed  Mrs.  Arundel,  musing ; 
"  How  old  was  he  when  he  left  Westminster  f* 

"  Sixteen,  was  he  notP"  replied  Rose. 

•*  And  he  has  been  at  Bonn  three  years.— Why,Rosc, 
he  must  be  a  man  by  this  time !" 

"  Mr.  Frere  wrote  us  word  he  was  taller  than  him- 
self last  year,  if  you  recollect,"  returned  Hose. 

"  Hark !"  exdaimed  Mrs.  Arundel,  starting  up,  and 
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going  to  tbe  window,  wliich  opened  in  the  French 
fashion,  upon  a  small  flower-garden.  As  she  spoke, 
the  gate-bell  nmg  smartly,  and  in  another  moment 
the  person  outside,  having  apparently  caught  sight  of 
the  figure  at  the  window,  sprang  lightly  o?er  the 
paling,  crossed  the  lawn  in  a  couple  of  bounds,  and 
ere  the  slave  of  the  bell  had  answered  its  impatient 
summons,  Lewis  was  in  his  mother's  arms. 

After  the  first  greeting,  in  which  smiles  and  tears 
had  mingled  in  strange  fdllowship,  Mrs.  Arundel  drew 
her  son  towards  a  table,  on  which  a  kmp  was  burn- 
ing, saying  as  she  did  so,  "Why,  Rose,  can  this  be 
our  little  Lewis?  He  is  as  tall  as  a  grenadier! — 
Heads  up,  sir! — Attention! — ^You  are  going  to  be 
inspected.  Do  you  remember  when  the  old  seijcant 
useid  to  drill  ua  all,  and  wanted  to  teach  Hose  to 
fence?" 

Smiling  at  his  mother's  caprice,  Lewis  Arundel 
drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and,  phicing  his 
back  against  the  wall,  stood  in  the  attitude  of  a  soldier 
on  parade — ^his  head  just  touching  the  frame  of  a  pic- 
ture which  hung  above  him.  The  light  of  the  lamp 
shone  full  upon  the  spot  where  he  had  stationed  him- 
self, displaying  a  face  and  figure  on  which  a  mother's 
eye  might  indeed  rest  with  pride  and  admiration. 
Considerably  above  the  middle  height,  his  figure  was 
slender,  but  singularly  graceful;  his  head  small, 
and  intellectual-looking.  The  features,  exquisitely 
formed,  were,  if  anything,  too  delicately  cut,  and 
regular ;  and,  together  with  a  brilliant  complexion, 
and  long  silken  eyelashes,  tended  to  impart  an  almost 
feminine  character  to  his  beauty.  The  expression  of 
his  countenance,  however,  effectually  counteracted 
any  such  idea;  no  one  oould  observe  the  flashing  of 
the  dark  eyes,  the  sarcastic  curl  of  the  short  upper- 
lip,  the  curved  nostril  slightly  drawn  back,  the  stem 
resolution  of  the  knitted  brow,  without  tracing  signs 
of  pride  unbroken,  stormy  feelings  and  passions  un- 
subdued, and  an  iron  will,  which,  according  as  it 
might  be  directed,  must  prove  powerful!  for  good 
or  eviL  His  hair,  which  he  wore  somewhat  long, 
was,  like  his  mother's,  of  that  jet  black  colour 
characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  southern  clime 
rather  than  of  the  descendants  of  the  fair-haired  Sax- 
ons, while  a  soft  down  of  the  same  dark  hue  as  his 
waving  curls,  fringed  the  sides  of  his  face,  affording 
promise  of  a  goodly  crop  of  whiskers.  Despite  the 
differences  of  feature  and  expression — and  they  were 
great, — ^there  was  a  decided  resemblance  between  the 
brother  and  sister,  and  the  same  indescribable  charm, 
which  made  it  next  to  impossible  to  watch  Rose 
Arundel  without  loving  her,  shed  its  sunshine  also 
over  Lewis's  face  when  be  smiled. 

After  surveying  her  son  attentively,  with  eyes 
which  sparkled  with  surprise  and  pleasure,  Mrs. 
Arundel  exclaimed,  "  Why,  how  the  boy  is  altered !  Is 
he  not  improved.  Rose?"  As  she  spoke,  she  invo- 
luntarily glanced  from  Lewis  to  the  picture  under 
which  he  stood.  It  was  a  half-length  portrait  of  a 
young  man,  in  what  appeared  to  be  some  foreign  uni- 
form, the  hand  resting  on  the  hilt  of  a  cavalry  sabre. 


The  features,  though  scarcely  so  handsome,  were 
strikingly  like  those  of  Lewis  Arundel,  the  greatest 
difference  being,  that  the  hair  in  the  portrait  was  of  a 
rich  brown  instead  of  black.  After  comparing  the 
two  for  a  moment,  Mrs.  Arundel  attempted  to  speak, 
but  her  voice  failing  her  from  emotion,  she  burst  into 
tears,  and  hastily  left  the  room. 

"Why,  Rose,  what  is  it?"  exclaimed  Lewis  in 
surprise,  "  Is  my  motter  ill?" 

"  No ;  it  is  your  likeness  to  that  picture,  Lewis 
dear,  that  has  overcome  her :  you  know  it  is  a  por- 
trait of  our  dearest  father"  (her  voice  faltered  as  she 
pronounced  his  name),  "taken  just  after  they  were 
married,  I  believe." 

Lewis  regarded  the  picture  attentively,  then  avert- 
ing his  head  as  if  he  could  not  bear  that  even  Rose 
should  witness  his  grief,  he  threw  himself  on  a  sofa, 
and  concealed  his  face  with  his  hands.  Recovering 
himself  almost  immediately,  he  drew  his  sister  gently 
towards  him,  and  pkcing  her  beside  him,  asked,  as  he 
stroked  her  glossy  hair, 

"  Rose,  love,  how  is  it  that  I  was  not  informed  of 
our  poor  father's  illness  ?  Surely  a  letter  must  have 
miscarried!" 

"  Did  not  mamma  explain  to  you,  then,  how  sudden 
it  was?" 

"  Not  a  word,  she  only  wrote  a  few  hurried  lines, 
leadmg  me  to  prepare  for  a  great  shock ;  then  told  me 
that  my  father  was  dead;  and  entreating  me  to  return 
immediately,  broke  off  abruptly,  saying  she  could 
write  no  more." 

"  Poor  mamma !  she  was  quite  overcome  by  her 
grief,  and  yet  she  was  so  excited,  and  so  anxious  to 
save  me,  she  loould  do  every  thing  herself.  I  wished 
her  to  let  me  write  to  you,  but  she  objected,  and  I 
was  afraid  of  annoying  her." 

"  It  was  most  unfortunate,"  returned  Lewis ;  "  in 
her  hurry  she  misdirected  the  letter;  and,  as  I  told  you 
when  I  wrote,  I  was  from  home  at  the  time,  and  did 
not  receive  it  till  three  weeks  after  it  should  have 
reached  me.  I  was  at  a  rifle  match  got  up  by  some 
of  the  students,  and  had  just  gained  the  prize, 
a  pair  of  silver-mounted  pistols,  when  her  letter  was 
put  into  my  hand.  Pancy  receiving  such  news  in  a 
scene  of  gaiety !" 

"  How  exquisitely  painful !  My  poor  brother ! "  said 
Rose,  while  the  tears  she  could  no  longer  repress 
dimmed  her  bright  eyes.  After  a  moment  she  con- 
tinued, "  But  I  was  going  to  tell  you, — it  was  more 
than  a  month  ago — ^poor  papa  had  walked  over  to 
Warlington  to  sec  about  selling  one  of  his  paintings. 
— Did  you  know  that  he  had  lately  made  his  talent 
for  painting  serve  as  a  means  of  adding  to  our  in- 
come?" 

"  Richard  Prere  told  me  of  it  last  year,"  replied 
Lewis. 

"  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Frere  was  kind  enough  to  get  intro- 
ductions to  several  picture-dealers,  and  was  of  the 
greatest  use,"  continued  Rose.  "  Well,  when  papa 
came  in,  he  looked  tired  and  harassed ;  and  in  answer 
to  my  questions,  he  said  he  had  received  intelligence 
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wliich  had  excited  liim  a  good  deal,  and  added  some- 
thing about  being  called  upon  to  take  a  very  important 
step.  I  left  him  to  fetch  a  glass  of  wine,  and  when  I 
returned,  to  my  horror,  his  head  was  leaning  forward 
on  his  breast,  and  he  was  both  speechless  and  in- 
sensible. We  instantly  sent  for  the  nearest  medical 
man,  but  it  was  of  no  use ;  he  pronounced  it  to  be 
congestion  of  the  brain,  and  gave  us  no  hope :  his 
opinion  was  but  too  correct,  for  in  less  than  six 
hours  all  was  orer." 

"  How  dreadful  !*'  murmured  Lewis;  "  My  poor 
Rose,  how  shocked  you  must  have  been!" — After  a  few 
minutes'  silence,  ho  continued,  "  And  what  was  this 
news  which  produced  such  an  effect  upon  my 
father?" 

"  Strange  to  say,"  replied  Hose,  "  we  have  not 
the  slightest  notion.  No  letter  or  other  paper  has 
been  found  which  could  at  all  account  for  it,  nor  can 
we  learn  that  papa  met  any  one  at  WarHngton  likely 
to  have  brought  him  news.  The  only  due  we  have 
been  able  to  gain  is,  that  Mr.  Bowing,  who  keeps  the 
library  there,  says  papa  came  in  as  usual  to  look 
at  the  daily  papers,  and  as  he  was  reading,  suddenly 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  put  his  hand  to 
his  brow.  Mr.  Bowing  was  about  to  inquire  whether 
any  thing  was  the  matter,  when  he  was  called  away 
to  attend  to  a  customer;  and  when  he  was  again  at 
liberty  papa  had  left  the  shop.  Mr.  Bowing  sent  us 
the  paper  afterwards,  but  neither  mamma  nor  I  could 
discover  in  it  any  thing  we  could  imagine  at  all  likely 
to  have  affected  papa  so  strongly." 

"How  singular!"  returned  Lewis  musing;  "What 
could  it  possibly  have  been  f  You  say  my  father's 
papers  have  been  examined?" 

"  Tes,  mamma  wrote  to  Mr.  Coke,  papa's  man  of 
business  in  London,  and  he  came  down  directly,  but 
notlung  appeared  to  throw  any  light  on  the  matter. 
Papa  had  not  even  made  a  wiU.  But  oh !  licwis,  do 
you  know  we  are  so  very,  very  poor ! " 

"I  suspected  as  much,  dear  Rose;  I  know  my 
father's  was  a  life  income.  But  why  speak  in  such  a 
melancholy  tone?  surely  my  sister  has  not  grown 
mercenary  ?" 

"Scarcely  that,  I  hope,"  returned  Rose,  smiling 
through  the  tears  which  had  flowed  freely  during  this 
recital,  "  but  there  is  some  difference  between  being 
mercenary,  and  regretting  that  we  are  so  poor  that 
we'shall  be  unable  to  live  together ;  is  there  not,  Lewis 
deir?" 

"  Unable  to  live  together ! "  repeated  Lewis  slowly ; 
"Tes,  well,  I  may  of  course  be  obliged  to  leave  you, 
but  I  shall  not  accept  any  employment  which  will 
necessitate  my  quitting  England,  so  I  shall  often  come 
and  take  a  peep  at  you." 

"  Oh  1  but  Lewis,  love,  it  is  worse  than  that — we 
shall  not  be  able  to —  Hush !  here  comes  mamma ;  we 
will  talk  about  this  another  time." 

"  Why,  Lewis,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Arundel,  entering 
the  room  with  a  light  elastic  step,  without  a  trace  of 
her  late  emotion  visible  on  her  animated  countenance, 
"  what  is  this  ?  here's  Rachel  complaining  that  you 


have  brought  a  wild  beast  with  you,  which  Las  eaten 
up  all  the  tea  cakes." 

"  Let  alone  fright*ning  the  blessed  cat  so  that  she's 
flowed  up  the  chimley  like  a  whirlpool,  and  me  a'most 
in  fits  all  the  time,  the  brute !  But  I'll  not  sleep  in  the 
house  with  it,  to  be  devoured  like  a  cannibal  in  my 
quiet  bed,  if  there  was  not  another  sitivation  in 
Sussex  J  "—And  here  Rachel,  a  stout  serving  woman, 
with  a  face  which,  sufficiently  red  by  nature,  had  be- 
come the  deepest  crimson  from  fear  and  anger,  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  which,  minding  with  a  tolerably 
thick  deposit  of  soot,  acquired  during' the  hurried  rise 
and  progress  of  the  outraged  cat,  imparted  to  her  the 
appearance  of  a  variegated  variety  of  female  Ethiopian 
Serenader. 

"  Rachel,  have  you  forgotten  me  ?**  inquired  Lewis, 
as  soon  as  he  could  speak  for  laughing :  "  What  are 
you  crying  about  ?  You  are  not  so  silly  as  to  be  afraid 
of  a  dog?  Here,  Faust,  where  are  you?"  Ashe 
spoke,  he  uttered  a  low  peculiar  whistle ;  and  in  obe- 
dience to  his  signal,  a  magnificent  Livonian  wolf- 
hound, which  bore  sufficient  likeness  to  the  animal  it 
was  trained  to  destroy  to  have  alarmed  a  more  discrim- 
inating zoologist  than  poor  Rachel,  sprang  into  the 
room,  and,  delighted  at  rejoining  his  master,  began  to 
testify  his  joy  so  roughly,  as  not  only  to  raise  the 
terror  of  that  damsel  to  screaming  point,  but  to  cause 
Mrs.  Arundel  to  interpose  a  chair  between  herself 
and  the  intruder,  while  Rose,  pale  but  silent,  shrank 
timidly  into  a  comer  of  the  apartment.  In  an  instant 
the  expression  of  Lewis's  face  changed;  his  brow  con- 
tracted, his  mouth  grew  stem,  and  fixing  his  flashing 
eyes  upon  those  of  the  dog,  he  uttered  in  a  deep  low 
voice  some  German  word  of  command ;  and  as  he 
spoke,  the  animal  dropped  at  his  feet,  where  it 
crouched  in  a  suppliant  attitude,  gazing  wistfully  at 
his  master's  countenance^^Avithout  offering  to  move. 

"You  need  not  have  erected  a  barricade  to  defend 
yourself,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Lewis,  as  a  smUe 
chased  the  cloud  which  had  for  a  moment  shaded  his 
features ;  "  the  monster  is  soon  quelled.  Rose,  you 
must  learn  to  love  Faust — he  is  my  second  self ;  come 
and  stroke  him." 

Thus  exhorted.  Rose  approached,  and  patted  the 
dog's  shaggy  head,  at  first  timidly,  but  more  boldly 
when  she  found  that  he  still  retained  his  crouching 
posture,  merely  repaying  her  caresses  by  fixing  hia 
bright  tmthful  eyes  upon  her  face  lovingly,  and  licking 
his  lips  with  his  long  red  tongue. 

"  Now,  Rachel,"  continued  Lewis, "  it  is  your  turn ; 
come,  I  must  have  you  good  friends  with  Faust." 

"  No,  I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  I  couldn't  do 
it,  indeed. — ^no  disrespect  to  you,  Mr.  Lewis,  though 
you  have  growed  a  man  in  foreign  parts.  I  may  be  a 
servant  of  all  work,  but  I  didn't  engage  myself  to  look 
after  wild  beastes,  sir.  No!  nor  wouldn't^  if  you  was  to 
double  my  wages,  and  put  the  washin  out — ^I  can't 
abear  them." 

"Foolish  girl !  it's  the  most  good-natured  dog  in 
the  world.  Here,  he'll  give  you  his  paw;  come  and 
shake  hands  with  him." 
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*'  t  cooldn't  do  it,  sir ;  Vm  a-going  to  get  the  tea 
Ipcady.  I  won't,  then,  that's  flat,"  exclaimed  Rachel, 
backing  rapidlj  towards  the  door. 

"  Yes,  you  will,"  returned  Lewis  quietly, "  every  one 
does  as  I  bid ;"  and,  grasping  her  wrist,  while  he  fixed 
his  piercing  glance  sternly  upon  her,  he  led  her  up  to 
the  dog,  and  in  spite  of  a  faint  show  of  resistance,  a 
half-frightened  haif-indignant  "  I  dare  say,  indeed,** 
and  a  muttered  hint  of  her  conviction,  "  that  he  had 
lately  been  accustomed  to  drive  bhick  nigger  slaves  in 
Guinea,"  with  an  intimation  "that  he'd  find  white 
flesh  and  blood  wotildn't  stand  it,  and  didn't  ought  to, 
neither,"  succeeded  in  making  her  shake  its  great  paw, 
and  flnally,  (as  she  perceived  no  symptoms  o^the  ^ma- 
nivarotu  propensities  with  which  her  imagination  had 
endowed  it,)  f)at  its  shaggy  sides.  "  There,  now  you've 
made  up  your  quarrel,  Faust  shall  help  you  to  carry  my 
things  up  stairs,"  said  Lewis;  and  slinging  a  small  tra- 
velling valise  round  the  dog's  neck,  he  again  addressed 
him  in  German,  when  the  well-trained  animal  left  the 
foam,  with  the  astonished  but  no  longer  refractory 
Rachel. 

"  Tott  must  be  a  conjuror,  Lewis,"  exclaimed  his 
mother,  who  had  remained  a  silent  but  amused  spec- 
tator of  the  foregoing  scene ;  "  why,  Rachel  manages 
the  whole  house.  Rose  and  I  do  exactly  what  she  tcUs 
118,  don't  we  Rose  F  What  did  yon  do  to  her  f  was  it 
mesmerism  ?*' 

"  I  made  use  of  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  mesmerist, 
certainly/'  replied  Lewis ;  "  I  managed  her  by  the 
power  of  a  strong  will  over  a  weak  one." 

"I  should  hardly  call  Rachel's  a  weak  will,"  ob- 
served Rose,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

"  You  must  confess,  at  all  events,  mine  is  a  stronger," 

replied  Lewis ;  '*  when  I  consider  it  necessary  to  carry 

I  a  point,«I  usually  find  some  way  of  doing  it  ;*— it  was 

necessary  for  Paust's  sake  to  manage  Rachel,  and  I 

!  did  so." 

{  He  spoke  carelessly,  but  there  was  soro  ething  in  his 
bearing  and  manner  which  told  of  conscious  power 
and  inflexible  resolution,  and  you  felt  instinctively 
I  that  you  were  in  the  presence  of  a  master-spirit. 
I  Tea  made  its  appearance ;  Rachel,  over  whom  the 
charm  still  appeared  to  retain  its  power,  seeming  in  the 
highest  possible  good  humour, — a  frame  of  mind  most 
unusual  with  that  exemplary  woman.  Who  belonged 
to  that  trying  class  of  servants  who,  on  the  strength  of 
their  high  moral  character  and  intense  respectability, 
see  fit  to  constitute  themselves  a  kind  of  domestic 
scourges,  household  horse-hair  shirts  (if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression),  and,  bent  on  fulfilling  their 
mission  to  the  eni&,  keep  their  martyred  masters  and 
mistresses  in  a  constant  state  of  mental  soreness  and 
irritation  from  morning  till  night.  Tea  came,— -the 
cakes  demolished  by  the  reprobate  Taust  in  the  agita- 
tion of  his  arrival  (he  was  far  too  well-bred  a  dog  to 
have  done  such  a  thing,  had  he  had  time  for  reflection) 
having  been  replaced  by  some  marvellous  impromptu 
resulting  from  Rachel's  unhoped  for  state  of  mind. 
The  candles  burned  brightly ;  the  fire,  (for  though  it 
was  the  end  of  May,  a  fire  was  still  an  agreeable  com- 


panion,) blazed  and  sparkled  cheerily,  but  yet  a  gloom 
hung  over  the  little  party.  One  feeling  was  uppermost 
in  each  mind,  and  saddened  every  heart.  He  whom 
they  had  loved  with  a  deep  and  tender  affection,  such 
as  but  few  of  us  are  so  fortunate  as  to  call  forth,  the  kind 
and. indulgent  husband  and  father,  the  dear  friend 
rather  than  the  master  of  that  little  household,  had 
been  taken  from  amongst  them';  and  ^ch  word,  each 
look,  each  thought  of  the  past,  each  hope  for  the  future, 
served  to  realise  in  its  fullest  bitterness  the  heavy  loss 
they  had  sustained.  Happy  are  the  dead  whose 
virtues  are  chronicle^  not  on  sculptured  stone,  but  in 
the  faithful  hearts  of  those  whom  they  have  loved  on 
eari;h! 

During  the  evening,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
Mrs.  Arundel  again  referred  to  the  project  of  teaching 
music  and  singing.  Lewis  made  no  remark  on  the 
matter  at  the  time,  though  his  sister  fancied,  from  his 
compressed  lip  and  darkened  brow,  that  it  had  not  passed 
him  unobserved.  When  the  two  ladies  were  about  to 
retire  for  the  night,  Lewis  signed  to  his  sister  to 
remain;  and,  having  lighted  his  mother's  candle,  kissed 
her  afiectionately,  and  wished  her  good  night,  he  closed 
the  door.  There  was  a  moment's  silence,  which  was 
broken  by  Lewis  saying  abruptly,  "Rose,  what  did 
my  mother  mean  about  giving  singing  lessons  ?" 

"Dear  unselfish  mamma!"  replied  Rose,  "always 
ready  to  sacrifice  her  own  comfort  for  those  she  loves ! 
She  wants,  when  we  leave  the  cottage,  to  settle  near 
some  large  town,  that  she  may  be  able  to  teach  music 
and  singing,  (you  know  what  a  charming  voice  she 
has,)  in  order  to  save  me  from  the  necessity  of  going 
out  as  governess." 

"Leave  the  cottage  I  go  out  as  governess!"  re- 
peated Lewis  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  he  scarcely  under- 
stood the  purport  of  her  words ;  "  Are  you  mad  P  " 

"I  told  you,  love,  we  are  too  poor  to  continue 
living  here,  or  indeed  anywhere,  in  idleness;  we 
must,  at  all  events  for  a  few  years,  work  for  our 
living;  and  you  cannot  suppose  I  would  let  mamma — " 

"Hush!"  exclaimed  Lewis,  sternly,  "you  wiU 
distract  me."  He  paused  for  some  minutes  in  deep 
thought ;  then  asked,  in  a  cold,  hard  tone  of  voice, 
which,  to  one  skilled  in  reading  the  human  heart,  told 
of  intense  feelings  and  stormy  passions  kept  down  by 
the  power  of  an  iron  will,  "  Tell  me,  what  is  the  amount 
of  the  pittance  that  stands  between  us  and  beggary  ?  " 

"  Dear  Lewis,  do  not  speak  so  bitterly ;  we  have 
still  each  other's  love  remaining,  and  heaven  to  look 
forward  to ;  and  with  such  blessings,  even  poverty 
need  not  render  us  unhappy."  And  as  she  uttered 
these  words.  Rose  leaned  fondly  upon  her  brother's 
shoulder,  and  gazed  up  into  his  face  with  a  look  of 
such  deep  affection,  such  pure  and  holy  confidence, 
that  even  his  proud  spirit,  cruelly  as  it  had  been 
wounded  by  the  unexpected  shock,  could  not  with- 
stand it.  Placing  his  arm  round  her,  he. drew  her 
towards  him,  and  kissing  her  high,  pale  brow,  mur- 
mured,— 

"Forgive  me,  dear  Rose ;  I  have  grown  harsh  and 
stem  of  late — all  are  not  true  and    ood  as  you  are; 
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Belieye  me,  it  was  for  yoor  sake  and  my  mother's  that 
I  felt  it :  for  myself,  I  heed  it  not,  save  as  it  impedes 
freedom  of  action.  And  now,  answer  my  question. 
What  hare  we  left  to  live  npon  P  " 

"About  100/.  a-year  was  what  Mr.  Coke  told 
mamma." 

"  And,  on  an  average,  what  does  it  cost  living  in 
this  cottage  as  comfortably  as  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  do  P" 

*'  Poor  papa  used  to  reckon  we  spent  200/.  a-year 
here." 

"  No  more,  you  are  certain? " 

"  Uuite." 

Again  Lewis  paused  in  deep  thought,  his  brow 
resting  on  his  hand.    At  length  he  said,  suddenly, 

"Yes,  it  no  doubt  can  be  done,  and  shall  Now, 
Rose,  listen  to  me.  Wliile  I  live  and  can  work, 
neither  my  mother  nor  you  shall  do  anything  for  your 
own  support,  or  leave  the  rank  you  have  held  in 
society.  You  shall  retain  this  cottage,  and  live  as  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  do,  and  as  befits  the  widow 
and  daughter  of  him  that  is  gone." 

"But,  Lewis " 

"  Rose,  you  do  not  know  me.  When  I  left  Eng- 
land I  was  a  boy :  in  years,  perhaps,  I  am  little  else 
even  yet ;  but  circumstances  have  made  mo  older  than 
my  years,  and  in  mind  and  disposition  I  am  a  man, 
and  a  determined  one.  I  feel  strongly  and  deeply  in 
regard  to  the  position  held  by  my  mother  and  sister, 
aiid  therefore  on^this  point  it  is  useless  to  oppose  me." 

Rose  looked  steadily  in  his  face,  and  saw  that  what 
he  said  was  true;  therefore,  exercising  an  unusual 
degree  of  common  sense  for  a  woman,  she  held  her 
tongue,  and  let  a  wilful  man  have  his  way. 

Reader,  would  you  know  the  circumstances  which 
had  changed  Lewis  Arondel  from  a  boy  to  a  man  P — 
They  are  soon  told.  He  had  loved,  with  all  the  pure 
but  ardent  passion,  the  fond  and  trusting  confidence 
of  youth — he  had  loved,  and  been  deceived. 

Lewis  had  walked  some  miles  that  day,  and  had 
travelled  both  by  sea  and  land;  it  may  therefore 
reasonably  be  supposed  that  he  was  tolerably  sleepy. 
Nevertheless,  before  he  went  to  bed,  he  sat  down, 
and  wrote  the  following  letter  :^* 

"  Mt  deak  Frebs, — ^There  were  but  two  men  in  the 
world  of  whom  I  would  have  asked  a  favour,  or  from 
whom  I  would  accept  assistance — ^my  poor  father  was 
one,  you  are  the  other.  A  week  since,  I  received  a 
letter  to  tell  me  of  my  father's  death:  yesterday  I 
returned  toEngland,  to  learn  that  I  am  a  beggar.  Had 
I  no  tie  to  bind  me,  no  one  but  myself  to  consider,  I 
should  instantly  quit  a  country  in  which  poverty  is  a 
deadly  sin.  Li  Germany  or  Italy  I  could  easily  make 
myself  independent,  either  as  painter  or  musician ;  and 
the  careless  freedom  of  the  artist  life  suits  me  well ; 
but  the  little  that  remains  from  my  father's  scanty 
fortune  is  insufficient  to  support  my  mother  and  sister. 
Therefore  I  apply  to  yon,  and  if  you  can  help  me,  you 
may— your  willingness  to  do  so,  I  Jknaw,  I  must . 
have,  immediately,  some   situation  or  employment  1 


which  will  bring  me  in  200/.  a-year ;  though,  if  my 
purchaser  (for  I  consider  that  I  am  selling  myself)  will 
lodge  and  feed  me,  as  he  does  his  horse  or  his  dog,  50/. 
less  would  do.  I  care  not  what  use  I  am  put  to,  so 
that  no  moral  degradation  is  attached  to  it.  You 
know  what  I  am  fit  for,  as  well  or  better  than  I  do 
myself.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  Greek  and  Latin 
flogged  into  us  at  Westminster,  and  have  added 
thereto  French,  Italian,  and,  of  course,  German; 
besides  picking  up  sundry  small  accomplishments, 
which  may  induce  somebody  to  offer  a  higher  price 
for  me ;  and  as  the  more  I  get,  the  sooner  I  shall 
stand  a  dianoe  of  becoming  my  own  master  again,  I 
feel  intensely  mercenary.  Write  as  soon  as  possible, 
for,  in  my  present  frame  of  mind,  inaction  will  destroy 
me.  I  long  to  see  you  agam,  old  fellow..  I  have  not 
forgotten  the  merry  fortnight  we  spent  together  last 
year,  when  I  introduced  you  to  student-life  in  the 
'Yaterland;'  nor  the  good  advice  you  gave  me, 

which  if  I  had  acted  on Well,  regrets  are  useless, 

if  not  worse.  Of  course  I  shall  have  to  come  up  to 
town,  in  which  case  we  can  talk ;  so,  as  I  hate  writing, 
and  am  as  tired  as  a  dog,  I  may  as  well  wind  up. 
Good  bye,  till  we  meet. 

"  Your  affectionate  Friend, 

"Lewis  Abunbel. 

"P.S.  Talkingof  dogs,  you  don't  know  Faust— that 
happened  after  you  came  away  hist  year ;  but  wherever 
I  go,  or  whoever  takes  me,  Faust  must  go  also.  He 
is  as  large  as  a  calf,  which  is  inconvenient,  and  1  doubt 
whether  he  is  full-grown  yet.  I  dare  say  you  think 
this  childish,  and  very  likely  you  are  right,  but  I  «aw/ 
have  my  dog.  I  can't  live  among  strangers  without 
something  to  love,  and  that  loves  me;  so  don't  wony 
me  about  it,  there's  a  good  fellow.  Can't  you  write  to 
me  to-morrow  P" 

Having  in  some  measure  relieved  his  mind  by 
finishing  this  letter,  Lewis  undressed,  and  sleep  soon 
effaced  the  lines  which  bitter  thoughts  and  an  aching 
heart  had  stamped  upon  his  fair  young  brow. 
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"  Has  the  Post  come  in  yet.  Rose  P"  inquired  Mrs. 
Arundel,  as  she  made  her  appearance  in  the  breakfast 
room  the  following  morning. 

" No,  mamma;  it  is  hie  to-day,  I  think." 

"It  is  always  late  when  I  particularly  expect  a 
letter;  that  old  creature  Richards  the  postman  has  a 
spite  against  me,  I  am  certain,  because  I  once  said  in 
his  hearing  that  he  looked  like  an  owl — ^the  imbecile !" 

"  Oh,  mamma !  he's  a  charming  old  man,  with  his 
venerable  white  hair." 

"Very  likely,  my  dear,  but  he's  extremely  like  an 
owl,  nevertheless,"  replied  Mrs.  Arundel,  cutting 
bread-and-butter  with  the  quickness  and  regularity  of 
a  steam  engine  as  she  spoke. 

"Here's  the  letters,  ma'am,"  exclaimed  Rachel, 
entering  with  a  polished  face,  beaming  out  of  a  mar- 
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TellouB  mornuiGf  cap,  composed  of  a  species  of  opaque 
muslin,  (or  some  analogous  female  fabric)  which 
appeared  to  be  labouring  under  a  violent  eruption  of 
little  thick  dots,  strongly  suggestive  of  small-pox. 
**  Here's  the  letters,  ma'am.  If  you  please,  I  can't  get 
Mr.  Lewis  out  of  bed  no  how,  though  I've  knocked 
at  his  door  three  times  this  here  blessed  morning ;  and 
the  last  time  he  made  a  noise  at  me  in  French,  or 
some  other  wicked  foreigneeriiig  lingo ;  which  is  what  I 
won't  put  up  with — no  !  not  if  you  was  to  go  down 
upon  your  bended  knees  to  me  without  a  hassock." 

"  Give  me  the  letters,  Kachel,"  said  Mrs.  Arundel 
eagerly. 

"  Letters,  indeed !"  was  the  reply,  as,  with  an  indig- 
nant toss  of  the  head,  Rachel,  whose  temper  appeared 
to  have  been  soaked  in  vinegar  during  the  night,  flung 
the  wished-for  missives  upon  the  table;  "Letters, 
indeed !  them's  all  as  you  care  about,  and  not  a  poor 
gal  as  slaves  and  slaves,  and  gets  insulted  for  her 
trouble ;  but  I'm  come  to " 

"  You're  come  to  bring  the  toast  just  at  the  right 
moment,"  said  Lewis,  who  had  approached  unob- 
aerved,  "and  you're  going  down  to  give  Faust  liis 
breakfast;  and  he  is  quite  ready  for  it,  too,  poor 
feUow!" 

As  he  spoke,  a  marvellous  change  seemed  to  come 
over  the  temper  and  countenance  of  Rachel :  her  ideas, 
as  she  turned  to  leave  the  room,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  soliloquy,  which  appeared  to  escape 
her  unawares  :^—"  He's  as  'andsome  as  a  duke,  let 
alone  his  blessed  father;  but  them  was  shocking 
words  for  a  Christian  with  a  four  years'  carikter  to 
put  up  with." 

During  Rachel's  little  attempt  at  an  emeute,  which 
the  appearance  of  Lewis  had  so  immediately  quelled, 
Mrs.  Arundel  had  been  eagerly  perusing  a  letter, 
which  she  now  handed  to  Rose,  saying,  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  "  Read  that,  my  dear." 

"  Good  news,  I  hope,  my  dear  mother,  from  your 
manner  ?"  observed  Lewis,  interrogatively. 

"Excellent  news,"  replied  Mrs.  Arundel  gaily; 
"  Show  your  brother  the  letter.  Rose.  Oh !  that  good, 
kind  Lady  Lombard ! " 

Rose  did  as  she  was  desired,  but  from  the  anxiety 
with  which  she  scanned  her  brother's  countenance,  as 
he  hastily  ran  his  eye  over  the  writing,  it  was  evident 
she  doubted  whether  the  effect  the  letter  might  pro- 
duce upon  him  would  be  altogether  of  an  agreeable 
nature.  Nor  was  her  suspicion  unfounded,  for  as  he 
became  acquainted  with  its  contents,  a  storm-cloud 
gathered  upon  Lewis's  brow.  The  letter  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Mt  dear  Mrs.  Arundel,— "To  assist  the 
afflicted,  and  to  relieve  the  unfortunate,  as  well! by 
the  influence  of  the  rank  'and  station  which  have 
been  graciously  entrusted  to  me,  as  by  the  judicious 
employment  of  such  pecuniary  superfluity  as  the  muni- 
ficence of  my  poor  dear  late  husband  has  placed 
me  in  a  position  to  disburse,  has  always  been  my 
motto  through  life.  The  many  calls  of  the  numerous 
dependents  on  the  liberality  of  the  late  lamented  Sir 


Pinchbeck,  with  constant  applications  from  the  rela- 
tives of  his  poor  dear  predecessor,  (the  Girkins  are 
a  very  large  family,  and  some  of  the  younger  branches 
have  turned  out  shocking  pickles,)  reduce  the  cha- 
ritable fimd  at  my  disposal  to  a  smaller  sum  than, 
from  the  noble  character  of  my  hist  kmented  hus- 
band's will,  may  generally  be  supposed.  I  am,  there- 
fore, all  the  more  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  you, 
that,  owing  to  the  too  high  estimation  in  which  my 
kind  neighbours  in  and  about  Comfortown  hold  any 
recommendation  of  mine,  I  can,  should  you  determine 
on  settling  near  our  pretty  little  town,  promise  you 
six  pupils  to  begm  with,  and  a  prospect  of  many  more 
should  your  method  of  imparting  instruction  in  the 
delightfdl  science  of  music,  reidise  the  very  high 
expectations  raised  by  my  eulogium  on  your  talents, 
vocal  and  instrumental.  That  such  will  be  the  caee  I 
cannot  doubt,  from  my  recollcclion  of  the  touching 
manner  in  which,  when  we  visited  your  sweet  little 
cottage  on  our  (alas !  too  happy)  wedding  trip,  you 
and  your  dear  departed,  sang,  at  my  request,  that 
lovely  thing, '  La  ci  darem  la  mano.'  (What  a  fine 
voice  Mr.  Arundel  had !)  I  dare  say,  with  such  a  good 
memory  as  yours,  you  will  remember  how  the  late 
Sir  Pinchbedc  observed,  that  it  put  him  in  mind  of 
the  proudest  moment  of  his  life,  when,  at  St.  Greorge's, 
Hanover  Square,  his  friend  the  Very  Reverend  the 
Dean  of  Dinnerton  made  him  the  happy  husband  of  the 
relict  of  the  late  John  Girkin.  Ab !  my  dear  madam, 
we  widows  have  to  sympathise  with  misfortune ;  one 
does  not  survive  two  such  men  as  the  late  Mr.  Girkin, 
though  he  was  somewhat  peppery  at  times,  and  the 
late  lamented  Sir  Pinchbeck  Lombard,  in  spite  of  his 
fidgety  ways  and  chronic  cough,  without  feeling  that 
a  vale  of  tears  is  not  desirable  for  a  permanency.  If 
it  would  be  any  convenience  to  you  when  you  part 
with  your  cottage,  (I  am  looking  out  for  a  tenant 
for  it,)  to  stay  with  me  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  receive  you,  and  would  ask  a  few 
influential  families  to  hear  you  sing,  some  even- 
ing, which  might  prove  useful  to  you.  Of  course, 
I  cannot  expect  you  to  part  with  your  daughter,  as 
she  will  so  soon  have  to  quit  you,  (I  mentioned  her 
to  my  friend  Lady  Babbycome,  but  she  was  provided 
with  a  governess)  and  wish  you  to  understand  my 
invitation  extends  to  her  also. 

"  I  am,  dear  madam,  ever  your  very  sincere  friend, 
"  Sarah  Matilda  Loubabd. 

"P.S.  Would  your  son  like  to  go  to  Norfolk 
Island  for  fourteen  years  P  I  think  I  know  a  way  of 
sending  him  free  of  expense.  The  climate  is  said  to 
produce  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  English  consti- 
tution ;  and  with  a  salary  of  sixty  pounds  a-year,  and 
an  introduction  to  the  best  society  the  Isbmd  affords,  a 
young  man  in  your  son's  circumstances  would  scarcely 
be  justified  in  refusing  the  post  of  junior  secretary  to 
the  governor." 

"  Is  the  woman  mad  P"  exclaimed  Lewis  impetu- 
ously, as  he  finished  reading  the  foregoing  letter, "  or 
what  right  has  she  to  insult  us  in  this  manner  ?" 

"Insult  us,  my  dear!"    replied   Mrs.  Arundel 
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quiokly,  disngai^g  a  deprecatory  look  £com  Boae. 
"  Lady  Lombard  has  answered  my  note  informing 
hor  tLat  I  wiahed  for  musical  pupils,  with  equal  kind- 
ness and  promptitude. —  Mad,  indeed !  she  is  con- 
sidered a  very  superior  woman  by  many  people,  I  can 
assure  yo^,  and  her  generosity  and  good-nature  know 
no  bounds." 

"Perish  such  generosity!"  was  Lewis's  angry  re- 
joinder ;  "  Is  it  not  bitter  enough  to  have  one's  energies 
cramped,  one's  free-will  fettered  by  the  curse  of 
poverty,  but  you  must  advertise  our  wretchedness 
to  the  world ;  and  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  woman 
whose  pride  of  purse  and  narrowness  of  mind  stand 
forth  itt  every  line  of  that  hateful  letter,  to  buy  a 
right  to  insult  us  with  her  patronage  ?  You  might  at 
least  have  waited  till  you  knew  you  had  no  other 
alternative  left.  What  right  have  you  to  degrade  me, 
by  letting  yourself  down  to  sue  for  the  charity  of  anjf 
<mer' 

"  Dearest  Lewis,"  murmured  Bose,  imploringly, 
"  remember  it  is  manuna  you  are  speaking  to." 

"  Bose,  I  do  remember  it ;  but  it  is  the  thought 
that  it  iff  my  mother,  my  honoured  father's  widow, 
who,  by  her  own  imprudence,  to  use  the  mildest  term, 
has  brought  this  insult  upon  us,  that  maddens  me." 

"  But,  Lewb,"  interposed  Mrs.  Arundel, "  I  cannot 
understajid  what  all  this  fuss  is  about ;  I  see  no  insult ; 

on  the  contrary,  Lady  Lombard  writes  as  kindly " 

An  exclamation  of  ungovernable  anger  burst  from 
Lewis,  and  he  appeared  on  the  point  of  losing  all  self- 
control,  when  Bose,  catching  his  eye,  glanced  for  a 
moment  towards  her  father's  portrait.  Well  did  she 
read  the  generous  though  fiery  nature  of  him  with 
whom  she  had  to  deal ;  no  sooner  did  Lewis  perceive 
the  direction  of  her  gaze,  than,  by  a  strong  effort, 
he  checked  all  farther  expression  of  his  feelings, 
and,  turning  towards  the  window,  stood  apparently 
looking  out  for  some  minutes.  At  length  he  said 
abruptly,  "Mother,  you  must  forgive  me;  I  am  hot 
and  impetuous,  and  all  this  has  taken  me  so  com- 
pletely by  surprise.  After  all,  it  was  only  my  affec- 
tion for  you  and  Bose  which  made  me  resent  your 
patronizing  friend's  impertinent  benevolence ;  but  the 
fact  is,  I  hope  and  bedieve  you  have  been  premature 
in  asking  her  assistance.  I  have  little  doubt  I  shaU 
succeed  in  obtaining  a  situation  or  employment  of 
some  kind,  which  will  be  sufficiently  lucrative  to  pre- 
sent the  necessity  of  your^either  giving  up  the  cottage, 
or  being  separated  from  Bose.  I  have  written  to 
Frere  about  it,  and  expect  to  hear  from  him  in  a  day 
or  two." 

"  My  dear  boy,  would  you  have  us  live  here  in 
idleness  and  luxury,  while  you  are  working  yourself 
to  death  to  enable  us  to  do  so  P"  said  Mrs.  Arundel ; 
her  affection  for  her  son  overcoming  any  feeling  of 
anger  which  his  opposition  to  her  pet^  scheme  had 
'  excited. 

"  I  do  not  see  that  the  working  need  involve  my 

death,"  replied  Lewis ;  "  perhaps,"  he  added,  with  a 

'  smile,  "  you  would  prefer  my  embracing  our  Lady 

Patroness's  scheme  of  a  fourteen  years'  sojourn  in 

Norfolk  Island.    I  think  I  could  accomplish  that 


object  without  troubling  any  body :  I  liave  onij  to 
propitiate  the  Home  Office  by  abstracting  a  few  silver 
spoons, — and  Government,  in  its  fatherly  care,  would 
send  me  there  free  of  expense,  and  probably  intro- 
duce me  to  the  best  society  the  Island  affords,  into 
the  bargain." 

"  Poor  dear  Lady  Lombard !  I  must  confess  that 
part  of  her  letter  was  rather  absurd,"  returned  Mrs. 
Arundel :  "  but  we  must  talk  more  about  this  plan 
of  yours,  Lewis ;  I  never  can  consent  to  it." 

"  You  both  can  and  will,  my  dear  mother,"  replied 
Lewis,  pkyfully  but  firmly  j  "  however^  we  will  laavc 
this  matter  in  abeyance  till  I  hear  from  Frere." 

And  thus,  peace  being  restored,  they  sat  down  to 
breakfast  forthwith ;  Lewis  feeling  thankful  that  ho 
had  restrained  his  anger  ere  it  had  led  him  to  aaj 
words  to  his  mother  which  he  would  have  regretted 
deeply  afterwards,  and  amply  repaid  for  any  effort  it 
might  have  cost  him,  by  the  bright  smile  and  grateful 
pressure  of  the  hand  with  whidi  his  sister  rewarded 
him.  Happy  the  man  whose  guardian  angel  assumes 
the  form  of  such  a  sister  and  friend  as  Bose  Arundel ! 

Bachel  was  spared  the  trouble  of  calling  her  young 
master  the  following  morning,  as,  when  that  worthy 
woman,  animated  with  the  desperate  courage  of  thf 
leader  of  a  forlorn  hope,  approached  his  room,  deter- 
mined to  have  him  up  in  spite  of  any  amount  of  tba 
languages  of  modem  Europe  to  which  she  might  ba 
exposed,  she  found  the  door  open,  and  the  bird  flown; 
the  fact  being,  that  Lewis  and  Paust  wer^  taking  a 
scamper  across  the  country,  to  their  mutual  ddoctatiop 
and  the  alarming  increase  of  their  respective  appetites. 
Moreover,  Faust,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  Qame  Laws 
and  the  Zoology  of  the  land  of  his  adoption,  would 
persist  in  Looking  for  a  wolf  in  the  preserves  of  Squiro 
Tilbury,  and  while  thus  engaged  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  killing  a  hare,  just  by  way  of  keeping 
his  jaws  in  practice ;  owing  to  which  little  escapade^ 
he  got  his  master  into  a  row  with  an  under-ke^er, 
who  required  first  knocking  down,  and  then  propiti- 
ating by  a  half-sovereign,  before  he  could  be  brought 
to  see  the  matter  in  a  reasonable  light. 

This  gave  a  little  interest  and  excitement  to  his 
morning  ramUe,  and  Lewis  returned  to  breakfast  in 
a  high  state  of  health  and  spirits.  A  letter  from  his 
friend  Frere  awaited  his  arrival ;  it  nn  aa  follows ;-« 

"  Dear  Lewis, — ^If  you  really  mean  what  you  say, 
(and  you  are  not  the  man  I  take  you  to  be  if  you 
duu't,)  I  know  of  just  the  thing  to  suit  you.  The  pay  ia 
above  your  mark,  so  that's  all  right ;  and  as  to  the 
work— well,  it  has  its  disagreeables,  that's  not  to  be 
gainsayed ;  but  life  is  not  exactly  a  bed  of  roses— or,  if 
is,  the  thorns  have  got  the  start  of  the  flowen  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  as  you  will  know  before  long,  if  yoM 
have  not  found  it  out  already.  Jn  these  sort  of 
matters,  (not  that  you  know  any  thing  about  the 
matter  yet,  but  I  do,  which  is  all  the  same,)  it  is  half 
the  battle  to  be  first  in  the  field  i^erffo,  if  300/.  •- 
year  will  suit  your  complaint,  get  on  the  top  of  the 
first  coach  that  will  bring  you  to  town,  and  be  with 
me  in  time  for  dinner.    I  have  asked  a  man  to  meet  y oil 
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who  knows  all  about  the  thing  I  have  in  View  for  jou. 
Pray  remember  me  to  Mrs.  Arundel  and  your  sister, 
although  I  haye  not  as  yet  the  pleasure  of  their 
personal  acquaintance.  Don't  get  into  the  dolefuls, 
ipid  fancy  yourself  a  victim ;  depend  upon  it,  you  are 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Mutton  on  table  at  half -past 
six,  and  Faust  is  specially  invited  to  eat  ^the  bone. 
**  So  good-bye  till  we  meet. 

"  Yours  for  ever  and  a  day, 

"RiCHABD  rKEEE." 

"  There !"  said  Lewis,  handing  the  epistle  to  his 
mother,  "now  that's  something  like  a  letter : — ^Frere's 
a  thorough  good  fellow,  every  inch  of  him,  and  a  real 
true  friend  into  the  bargain.  I'll  take  whatever  it  is 
he  has  found  for  me,  if  it  is  even  to  black  shoes  all 
day ',  you  and  Eose  shall  remain  here,  and  Lady  Lom- 
bard may  go  to " 

"Three  hundred  a-year !  Why,  my  dear  Lewis,  it's 
quite  a  little  fortune  for  you!"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Arundel  delightedly. 

"  I  wonder  what  the  situation  can  be,"  said  Hose, 
regarding  her  brother  with  a  look  of  affection  and 
regret,  as  she  thought  how  his  proud  spirit  and  sensi- 
tive nature  unfitted  him  to  contend  with  the  calcu- 
lating policy  and  keen-eyed  selfishness  of  worldly  men. 
|Lose  had  of  late  been  her  father's  confidante,  and 
even  adviser,  in  some  of  his  matters  of  business,  and 
had  obse^rved  the  tone  of  civil  indifferenee  or  conde- 
scending familiarity  which  the  denizens  of  Vanity 
Fair  (as  one  of  our  cleverest  contemporaries  styles 
modem  society)  assume  towards  men  of  broken  for- 
tunes. 

"  Yes,"  resumed  Mrs.  Arundel,  "  as  you  say.  Hose, 
What  can  it  be  1  something  in  one  of  the  Government 
pffices,  perhiq^." 

"Curator  of  Madame  Tussaud's  Exhibition,  and 
Master  of  the  Eobea  to  the  waxwork  figures,  more 
likely,"  replied  Lewis,  lan^^ng.  "  Or  what  say  you 
to  a  civic  i^pointment?  Mace-bearer  to  theXxurdMayor, 
for  instance;  though  I  believe  it  requires  a  seven 
years'  apprenticeship  to  eating  turtle  soup  and  venison 
to  entitle  one  to  such  an  honour.  Seriously,  though, 
if  Frere  wishes  me  to  take  it,  I  will,  whatever  it  may 
be,  after  aU  his  kindness  to  me,  and  Faust  too.  Faust, 
sMiA  ki^d/  here's  an  invitation  for  you,  and  a  mutton 
bone  in  prospect— hold  up  your  head,  my  dog,  you  are 
eome  to  honour."  And  thus  Lewis  rattled  on,  partly 
because  the  ray  of  sunshine  that  gleamed  on  his  dark- 
ened fortunes  had  sufficed  to  raise  his  naturally  buoyant 
spirits,  and  partly  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his 
mother  offering  any  effectual  resistance  to  his  wish — or, 
more  properly  speaking,  his  resolution — to  devote  him- 
self to  the  one  object  of  supporting  her  and  Hose  in 
their  present  position. 

It  vras  well  for  thp  suooess  of  his  scheme  that  Mrs. 
Arundel  had,  on  the  strength  of  the  300/.  per  annum, 
allowed  her  imagination  to  depict  some  distinguished 
appointment  (of  what  unture  she  had  not  the  most 
distant  notion),  which,  with  iunumerabb  prospective 
|dvanti>ges,  was  about  to  be  submitted  to  her  son's 
consideration.   Dazzled  by  this  bnlliont  phantom,  she 


allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded  to  write  a  civil  rejec- 
tion of  Lady  Lombard's  patronage ;  and  took  leave  of 
her  son  with  an  April  face,  in  which,  after  a  short 
struggle,  the  smiles  had  it  ail  their  own  way. 

Hose  neither  laughed  nor  cried,  but  she  clung  to 
her  brother's  neck  (standing  on  tiptoe  to  do  it,  for  she 
was  so  good,  every  bit  of  her,  that  Nature  could  not 
afford  to  make  a  very  tall  woman  out  of  such  precious 
materials),  and  whispered  to  him,  in  her  sweet, 
silvery  voice,  if  he  should  not  quite  like  this  appoint- 
ment, or  if  he  ever  for  a  moment  wished  to  change 
his  plan,  how  very  happy  it  would  make  her  to 
be  allowed  to  go  out  and  earn  money  by  teaching, 
just  for  a  few  years,  till  they  grew  richer;  and  Lewis 
pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  loved  her  so  well  for  say- 
ing it,  aye,  and  meaning  it  too,  that  he  felt  he  would 
die  rather  than  let  her  do  it.  And  so  two  people  who 
cared  for  each  other  more  than  for  all  the  world 
beside,  parted,  having,  after  a  three  years'  separation, 
enjoyed  each  other's  society  for  two  days.  Not  that 
there  was  anything  remarkable  in  this, — ^it  being  a 
notorious  though  inexplicable  fact,  that  the  more  wq 
like  a  person,  the  leas  we  are  certain  to  see  of  him. 

Having  wearied  our  brain  in  the  vain  endeavour  to 
find  a  reason  for  this  phenomenon,  we  should  feel 
greatly  indebted  to  any  philosophical  individual  who 
would  write  a  treatise  on  "  The  perversity  of  remote 
contingencies,  and  the  aggravating  nature  of  things  in 
general,"  whereby  some  light  might  be  thrown  upon 
this  obscure  subject.  We  recommend  the  matter  more 
particularly  to  the  notice  of  the  British  Association  of 
Science. 

And  having  seated  Lewis  on  the  box  of  a  real  good 
old-fashioned  stage  coach  (alas !  that.  Dodo-like,  the 
genus  should  be  all  but  extinct,  and  nothing  goings 
now-a-days,  but  those  wonderful,  horrible,  convenient, 
stupendous  nuisances,  railroads ;  rattling,  with  their 
"resonant  steam-eagles,"  as  Mrs.  Browning  calls  the 
locomotives),  with  Faust  between  his  knees,  apparently 
studying  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur  the  "  get  up  "  of 
a  spanking  team  of  greys,  we  will  leave  him  to  pro- 
secute his  journey  to  London ;  reserving  for  another 
chapter  the  adventures  which  befelhim  in  the  modem 
Babylon, 

THF;  IMPORTANCE  OP  TRIFLES. 

"  SiNCEHrifies  make  the  sum  of  human  things,"  it 
cannot  be  altogether  unbecoming  the  dignity  of 
humanity  for  us  to  talk  about  them  and  think  about 
them  occasionally — ay,  and  to  talk  and  think  about 
them  somewhat  seriously ;  as,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  reader,  the  present  writer  is  about  to  do. 

In  the  first  phujc.  What  it  a  "trifle?"  Oh  for 
some  sharp-witted  youngster,  like  Shakspeare's  Moth, 
to  whom  I  might  say,  "  Define,  define,  well  educated  i 
infant;"  with  a  certainty  of  receiving  such  a  defir 
nition  in  reply,  as  should  make  the  reader  merrier,  if 
not  wiser.  But  there  are  no  boys  now.  The  male 
human  being  of  this  generation  is  either  a  child  or  a 
young  man ;  and  that  blessed  period  of  boyhood  is 
denied  it.    Morc's  the  pity,  for  a  true  boy  is  a 
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cliarmmg  aniaial — bigb-spirited,  intelligent,  apt,  daring, 
droll,  and  the  farthest  thing  possible  from  a  dull  adult, 
or  a  thoughtless  child.  In  short,  I  like  a  boj;  and 
instead  of  assenting  to  the  proposition  of  the  cynic, 
who  declared  that  **  a  boy  is  the  link  between  monkey 
and  man,"  I  set  up  this  rival  proposition  of  my  own, 
that  "  a  boy  is  more  nearly  akin  to  heayen  than  a 
man."  I  will  even  back  my  assertion  with  the  high 
authority  of  Wordsworth : — 

**  Heaven  lies  aboot  tu  in  oar  infancy ! 
Shades  of  the  prison-booie  bqpn  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy; 
Bat  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  aowt, 

He  sees  it  in  hU  Joy; 
The  youth  who  futher  tmta  the  East 
Most  txvni,  still  is  natore's  priest. 
And  by  the  Tisien  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended ; 
At  length  the  man  pereeires  it  die  away, 
And  ikde  into  the  light  of  common  day." 

These  observations  in  praise  of  a  boy,  I  feel  bound 
in  conscience  to  prefix  to  what  I  have  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  trifles,  because  there  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  a  boy  is  "  a  thing  of  no  moment,  of  no  account," 
in  society;  and  as  that  is  the  definition  which  the 
dictionary  at  my  side  gives  of  the  word  Trifle^  it 
follows  that  a  boy  is  a  mere  trifle  among  men. 

At  the  head  of  my  list  of  trifles  therefore  stands-^ 
A  Boy.  Every  careful  calculator  will  perceive  that 
this  trifle  is  of  some  importance  prospectively,  for 
"  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man."  Look  well-,  then  to 
the  nurture  and  treatment  and  propensities  of  the 
mere  boy,  if  you  would  have  an  active  manly  life 
follow  his  trifling  boyish  existence. 

A  book  is  often  given  as  "a  trifle,"  which  proves 
to  be  of  mighty  import  to  the  receiver.  Such  a 
trifle  has  aroused  genius  within  a  child ;  has  brought 
truth  home  to  the  eixing  man;  has  awakened  the 
dead  conscience ;  softened  the  hard  heart ;  and  made 
the  wicked  pause  in  their  career,*  and  turn  back. 
How  often  has  a  book,  " a  trifling  present "  or  "pur- 
chase," refreshed  the  weary,  sobiced  the  wretched, 
strengthened  the  weak,  and  made  glad  the  care- 
worn! 

A  flower  is  a  trifle;  but  the  captive's  "Picdok" 
will  tell  you  how  important  a  one  it  may  become,  even 
in  our  unfigurative  western  regions ;  and  if  you  would 
know  how  vast  a  meaning  £astem  nations  find  in 
these  "  stars  of  the  earth,"  read  Hafiz  and  Sadi,  and 
the  Arabian,  Hindoo,  and  Chinese  tales. 

A  song  is  emphatically  a  trifle — "a  mere  song:"  yet 
with  such  a  trifle  have  whole  armies  and  nations  been 
moved.  Tyrtaeus  and  Pindar,  Roland,  Bums,  Goethe, 
and  a  hundred  others,  can  show  us  how  strong  a  lever  to 
raise  the  heart  of  man  is  one  little  song.  Or,  go  and  see 
whatBx)uget  de  Lisle  has  done  with  his  "Marseillaise." 
No  trifle  that,  though  such  a  trifle  has  produced  it. 

Certain  habits,  that  are  reckoned  the  veriest  trifles 
in  themselves,  make  us  feel  their  true  imix)rtance  by 
their  results  at  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  life.  Punc- 
tuality, for  instance.  What  a  trifle,  not  worth  speaking 
about,  does  it  seem  for  a  man  to  be  five  minutes  be- 
yond the  appointed  time!    And  yet  that  trifling  five 


minutes  may  contain  the  pivot  on  which  his  future 
fortune  turns.  To  have  a  habit  of  being  punctual,  is 
no  contemptible  addition  to  the  trifling  outfit  of 
education  and  capital  with  which  a  young  man 
b^:ins  the  world;  it  is  as  good  as  a  hundred  pounds 
in  his  pocket-book :  and  to  be  without  that  habit  is  a 
great  hindrance  to  getting  on  in  the  world ;  in  many 
cases  it  is  an  insuperable  obstacle,  trifle  as  it  seems. 
Then  there  are  the  habits  of  early  rising— plain  and 
moderate  diet — ^never  putting  off  till  to-morrow  what 
should  be  done  to  day — speedy  acknowledgment  and 
answering  of  letters;  these,  and  many  other  little 
habits  are  among  the  trifles  which  are  of  importance. 
They  are,  as  it  were,  the  iron  tacks  and  brass-headed 
nails  by  which  the  fabric  of  our  character  is  held 
together,  and  made  firm  and  trustworthy,  so  that  our 
fellow-creatures  can  place  confidence  in  it  and  depend 
upon  it.  Such  seeming  trifles  constitute  great  part 
of  the  difference  between  barbarians  and  civilized 
nations ;  so  that  we  may  consider  a  man  who  despises 
all  these  trifles,  or  who  cannot  see  the  utility  of  them, 
as  little  better  than  a  barbarian,  let  him  be  never  so 
brave  and  noble  and  clever.  Barbarians  are  often  very 
fine  fellows. 

Li  one  view  of  the  matter,  all  things  temporal  are 
trifling  or  unimportant— not  absolutely  and  per  w ,  but 
relatively.  The  falling  of  a  stone  into  a  pond,  and  of  an 
apple  from  a  tree,  are  not  in  themselves  very  note- 
worthy or  important  phenomena;  but  Archimedes 
learned  the  great  principles  of  hydrostatics  from  the 
former  insignificant  drcumstanoe ;  and  the  fall  of  an 
empire  would  have  been  a  trifle  compared  with  the  fill 
of  an  apple,  on  a  certain  autumn  evening,  to  the  medi- 
tative mind  of  Isaac  Newton.    M 

Li  what  rektes  to  the  feelings  and  imagination,  the 
slightest  things  are  often  invested  with  quite  unlooked 
for  importance,  and  the  psycbolc^ist  is  not  surprised 
at  the  apparent  inadequacy  of  the  cause  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  effect.  "Trifles  light  as  air,"  a  mere 
word,  a  gesture,  a  glance,  things  impalpable  and  im- 
ponderable, have  been  known  to  vreigh  heavier  than 
much  tonnage  and  poundage.  They  have  borne  down 
many  a  stout  heart,  and  stopped  its  true  pulsation  for 
a  time;  and  some  they  have  crushed  for  ever — ^that  is 
to  say,  for  the  ever  of  our  mortal  life,  in  which  most 
things  are  an  illusion,  and  we  set  our  affections  upon 
vanity,  and  disquiet  ourselves  in  vain.  Hearts  that 
have  been  numbed  and  motionless  with  the  painful 
pressure  of  such  "trifles  "  for  long  years  of  mortal 
life,  have  waited  patientiy  till  the  beautiful  angel  of 
death  came  to  bear  them  to  the  happy  world  of  wisdom 
and  truth.  There  the  elastic  human  heart  springs  up 
from  beneath  that  direful  load,  and  "Behold  how  light 
a  thing  it  was!" 

Do  not  let  us  be  above  caring  for  trifles:  often  they 
are  the  only  things  in  our  power.  It  does  not  fall  to 
the  lot  of  every  man  to  write  an  Eiad,  to  discover  a 
hemisphere,  to  save  a  nation  from  ruin,  or  to  lead  it 
onwards  towards  virtue  and  civilization ;  but  all  men 
can  utter  the  "soft  answer"  that  "tumeth  away 
wrath ;"  all  can  find  out  something  in  which  they  can 
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add  to  the  pleasure  or  profit  of  another,  all  can  give 
sympathy,  trae  tears  or  kind  smiles  to  the  sorrowful 
or  joyful  heart.  *'  A  word  spoken  in  season,  how  good 
is  it  !*'  How  good— -but  what  a  trifle !  T^ke  care  of 
the  trifles,  and  the  grand  things  will  take  care  of  them- 
selres.  He  that  shows  himself  a  good  eoonomiser  and 
manager  in  small  things,  will  be  the  better  prepared 
todeal  with  larger  matters.  Jean  Paul  has  taught  us 
to  Tslne  all  trifling  blessings,  for,  says  he, ''  a  Iddden 
treasure  is  not  of  so  much  acoonnt  as  the  penny  for  a 
niny  day ;  and  Flutus's  heaps  are  often  less  than  his 
handfuls,"  which  means,  in  plain  English,  Trifles  are 
of  in^rtanoe,  J.  M.  W. 


"A  FURNISHED  COTTAGE  TO  BE  LET." 

"  Listen  to  this  advertisement,  which  I  have  just 
been  writing,"  said  Clara  Worthington  to  her  sister 
Jane  and  their  younger  brother  William : — 

**  'A  Fttmkhed  Cottage  to  be  let,  for  three  orfomr 
moMtks;  iitMoted  witkm  two^  miles  o/FieeadiUy,  in  a 
quiet  lane  emrrounded  by  nursery-grounds.  It  is  enclosed 
in  a  prettg  garden,  and  is  not  overlooked  Jrom  tie  road. 
A  smaU greenhouse  attached  to  the  house;  aeeommoda- 
tion/or  a  horse  and  chaise,  and  almost  grass  enough  to 
feed  a  pong.    Beferenees  and  terms,  ^e,  ^*  ■■ 

"  Do  you  think  that  will  do,  Jenny  ?" 

**  I  due  say  it  is  quite  right ;  but  that  is  a  yery 
bald  account  of  this  dear  pretty  phice,"  replied  Jane, 
springing  out  of  the  window  into  the  verandah,  to 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  Uttle  domain.  "  It 
gives  no  idea  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  our  little  nest. 
Docs  it,  William  P" 

'<  Every  bird  thinks  its  own  nest  beautiful,"  replied 
William,  sententiously ;  "bat  give  me  the  advertise- 
ment, Clara  dear,  if  I  must  take  it  to  the  'Times' 
office ;  for  I  should  be  off,"  he  added,  looking  very 
afaire  (or  sixteen;  "so,  good  bye,  girls.  Take  care 
of  yourselves ;  and  expect  me  back  by  six." 

Jane  ran  with  him  to  the  gate,  and  then  returned 
to  the  pariour,  where  her  sister  Clara  was  sitting,  lost 
in  thought.  As  Jane  cpproached,  Clara  said,  "  If  the 
advertisement  be  inserted  in  to-morrow's  paper,  depend 
upon  it  we  shall  have  a  host  of  answers  the  next  day. 
Eh!  sister  Jenny?  I  begin  to  fed  anxious  about  the 
people  who " 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Jane ;  "  I  dare  say  there  will 
be  a  host  of  answers ; — ^and  the  day  after,  there  will 
be  a  host  of  people  come  here,  to  run  about  the  house 
and  make  rude  remarks  upon  our  dear  old-fashioned 
furniture.  And  the  children  wiU  scamper  all  over  the 
garden,  and  pick  the  flowers,  and  trample  on  the  beds. 
However,  I  will  take  care  that  they  shall  not  go  near 
William's  flowers ;  for  I  will  have  Dido  chained  under 
the  wabut-tree.  Oh,  Clara,  I  cannot  bear  the  idea  of 
letting  our  house !— it  is  such  a  desecration  of  the 
Lares,  as  poor  papa  would  have  said.  Every  one  says 
that  no  good  ever  comes  of  letting  a  famished  house." 

"But  how  is  it  that  everyone  does  it,  then?" 
asked  Clara,  smiling. 

VOL.  VIII, 


"  Because  we  are  all  more  inclined  to  do  evil  than 
to  do  good,  I  suppose,"  replied  her  sister.  "But, 
seriously,  Clara,  the  thought  of  giving  up  our  house 
to  strangers,  for  three  or  four  months,  is  very  painful 
to  me." 

"  What  else  can  we  do  ?  Dr.  B-—— says  that  you 
and  William  both  want  sea-air  and  hme-exerdse. 
We  cannot  pay  for  them  unless  we  let  the  cottage ; 
at  least,  I  can  see  no  other  way  by  which  it  can  be 
done,"  said  Clara,  lookmg  at  her  sister  gravely. 

"  No !  you  are  quite  right,  I  am  sure,  dearest.  We 
all  want  change  of  air,  especially  William,  I  wish  he 
were  not  to  be  an  artist :  the  horrid  air  of  that  studio 
is  enou^  to  kill  him.  However,  his  maestro  will  not 
alterthat.  Old  Mrs.  West  told  me,  yesterday,  that  if 
William  were  her  boy  she  shouM  send  him  to  the  sea- 
side directly ;  this  Brompton  air  is  too  warm  and  re- 
hixing  for  him.  Yes,  Clara,  we  must  hope  the  best 
from  the  advertisement.  Who  knows  P~ It  may  pro- 
duce some  amusement.  Yes !— it  will  certainly  bring 
forth  some  fun;  for  you  may  be  sure  we  shaJl  have 
bien  de  betes  curieuses  come  to  answer  the  advertise- 
ment. People  of  all  sorts  and  conditions ;— g:rand, 
absurd,  silly,  ridiculous,  rich,  poor,  tinker,  tailor, 
soldier,  sailor,  apothecary,  ploughboy — ^thief,  perhaps ! 
Think  of  that!" 

"May  we  not  also  have  beautital,  clever,  and 
charming  applicants  P"  asked  Clara ;  '*  the  generousj 
the  wise,  the  good?" 

"  Certainly.  But  in  that  case  I  should  lose  my 
heart ;  and  it  would  not  sound  well  to  lose  one's  heart 
to — a  lodger.  No,  I  am  determined  to  find  them  all 
disagreeable." 

"  L'homme  propose,  et  Dieu  dispose,*'  said  Clara»  as 
she  sat  down  to  the  piano,  while  Jane  went  out  of  the 
room  to  help  Phoebe  with  the  raspberry-jam  which 
that  invaluable  maid-of-all-work  was  preparing  for 
their  winter  store. 

Clara,  Jane,  and  William  Worthington  were  orphans. 
CUra  was  just  six-and-twenty ;  Jane,  nineteen ;  and 
William,  sixteen.  They  were  all  much  attached  to 
each  other,  and  lived  together  on  two  hundred  a-year, 
in  the  above-named  "furnished  cottage,"  at  old 
Brompton.  It  was  their  own  property,  left  to  them 
by  their  father,  a  London  physician.  They  had  all 
been  bom  in  Elm  Cottage,  and  their  parents  had 
died  there.  Every  piece  of  furniture,  every  trifle, 
whether  of  use  or  of  ornament,  about  the  eight  rooms 
of  the  house,  was  assodated  with  some  affectionate 
remembrance  ;~cach  poker  was  connected  with  some 
joke, — each  hat-peg  with  some  loving  recollection ; 
the  chairs  brought  up  long-forgotten  fancies  between 
their  arms ;  and  behkid  the  folds  of  every  curtain  was 
hidden  the  spirit  of  a  bygone  pleasure.  It  was  natural 
enough  that  Clara  should  be  grave ;  that  Jane  should 
declare  how  much  she  hated  the  thought  of  leaving 
home;  and  that  all  their  acquaintances  should  say, 
when  they  heard  what  was  in  project, — "Dear  me! 
I  wonder  the  young  Worthingtons  can  think  of  letting 
that  sweet  little  place  of  theirs !" 

CUra  was  a  staid,  matronly  person  for  her  age ; 
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ciroiunstaiiceft  liad  conspired  with  natare  to  form  her 
thus.  She  was  bom  grave  and  prudent,  and  oirciun- 
stances  had  throst  more  granty  and  prudenee  upon 
her.  Her  mother  died  when  she  was  eighteen,  and 
she  then  became  mistress  of  her  father's  hons^old, 
and  a  mother  to  her  sister  and  brother.  Her  father 
died  two  years  before  the  date  of  tiiis  story;  and 
sinoB  that  period  she  had  managed  all  the  business  of 
the  family.  8he  was  handsome,  and,  during  her 
father's  life,  had  gone  into  society;  but  she  seemed 
to  rejoice  when,  after  his  death,  the  narrowness  of 
their  income  shut  them  out  from  the  round  of  parties 
and  visiting  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed.  Her 
manners  were  always  quiet;  and  she  was  considered 
by  most  of  her  acquamtance  as  an  excellent  but  un- 
-  interesting  person.  There  were  some,  however,  who 
thought  that,  for  strength  of  mind,  industry,  and  un- 
obtrusive talent,  few  young  women  oould  compare 
with  Ckoa  Worthington;  still  it  was  agreed,  on  all 
hands,  that  Clara  was  not  amiable.  Why  was  this? 
Most  peoide  said  that  she  was  too  cold-hearted  and 
too  proud  to  be  amiable.  Yet  why  did  these  very 
same  people  think  her  BtHmahle  ? 

Jane  was  of  a  bright,  impulsive  character ;  with  a 
piqitanU  iaot  and  lively  manners.  She  had  the  strongest 
affection  for  her  sister  and  brother,  and  such  gaiety  of 
disposition  that  she  was  a  dispeller  of  all  sadness. 
.  GUffa's  sobenics»was  often  a  trial  to  Jane,  but  then 
she  could  shake  off  her  vapours  by  singing,  or  by 
gardening  with  William.  William  was  rather  like 
Jane  in  character,  only  not  so  mercurial  or  so  graceful. 
•  WiUiam  was  a  great  observer  of  all  things:  Jane  never 
observed  anything  that  did  not  interest  her ;  but  her 
powers  of  perception  were  keen  and  quick  where  her 
feelings  were  oonocmed.  William  had  a  little  dry 
humour;  Jane  loved  fun,  and  was  a  little  too  fond  of 
the  ridicidous»  They  were  the  best  friends  in  the 
world,  and  strove  with  each  other  which  should  love 
and  honour  Clara  the  most. 

William  Worthington  was  pupil  to  a  celebrated 
artist  who  had  been  his  father's  friend.  His  constitu- 
tion was  not  strong,  and  by  too  close  application  to 
painting  he  had  induced  a  general  debUity,  which 

Dr.  B ,  their  medical  man,  desired  to  see  removed 

as  soon  as  possible,  and  he  had  therefore  ordered  him 
to  the  sea-side.  CUra  had  at  once  decided  that  they 
must  let  their  cottage;  and  advertised  it  accord- 
ingly. 

On  the  following  morning,  before  going  to  town, 

William  brought  in  the  "Times,''  that  his  sisters 

.  might  see  the  advertisement.    After  it  had  been  read 

aloud,  and  speculated  on,  William  departed,  and  the 

sisters  were  left  alone. 

"  Phoebe  tells  me,  Cbira  dear,  that  the  Maurices' 
house  is  being  renovated ;  perhaps  tkai  is  going  to  be 
let  too,— or,  do  you  think,"  she  added,  stealing  a 
glance  at  Clara»  as  she  was  airanging  the  books  in  a 
eheffomer^-^^'tx  is  it  likely  that  the  Maurices  are 
coming  to  live  here  again  P" 

CUra  did  not  stop  in  her  work,  but  replied,  "I 
should  think  it  very  likely  that  they  are  coming  to 


England.  They  have  been  away  three  years.  I  should 
not  think  they  would  let  their  bouse." 

'*  It  will  be  pleasont  to  have  them  bade  in  the 
neighbouhood.    Do  not  yoa  think  so,  Clara  ?" 

**  It  will  be  pleasant  enough  for  the  adghbonrhood, 
I  dare  say,"  oidd  Clara;  "  but  as  ««  hope  not  to  be- 
kmg  to  it  for  t&e  next  three  or  four  months,  it  cannot 
make  mueh  ^fferenoe  to  us»  Jenny." 

"  Not  for  three  or  four  months,  but — aprh  F'* 

**  Why,  if  I  know  anything  of  Mrs.  Maurice,  she 
will  not  remain  in  any  place  longer  than  that  time. 
The  Maurices  will  spend  the  winter  at  Brighton." 
. "  How  do  you  know  that  P"  asked  Jane. 

"  Because  I  had  a  letter  from  George  yesterday,  in 
which  he  told  me  so.  They  are  going  to  have  part  of 
a  house  with  his  mother." 

"  Oh!  you  and  George  still  correspond,  do  you?" 
asked  Jane,  curiously. 

**  Certainly,  Jenny ;  because  you  were  not  indined 
to  receive  hhn  as  a  lover,  I  was  not  inclined  to  kise 
him  as  a  friend.  Gooige  is  an  exodlent  creature, 
although  9ome  bright  eyes  msy  not  have  the  gift  to  see 
ityei." 

Jenny  made  a  grimace,  and  said,  "iW.'— No,  nor 
ever!" 

"  Well !  I  will  not  have  you  make  faoes  at  my 
friends,"  said  Clara,  laughing;  ''  Oeoige  Sett^  is  un- 
der my  protecti(m." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  I  will  treat  him  with  the  greatest 
respect  when  you  are  near!  But  how  about  the 
Maurices,  Clara P" 

''  We  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  tiie  Maurices," 
said  Chura,  gravely. 

"  I  do  not  see  why!  We  are  poor,  and  they  are 
rich;  but  that  is  no  reason  why!"  Jane  looked  up, 
and  found  that  Oara  had  left  the  room.  "What  is  it, 
I  wonder,  which  makes  Clara  dislike  the  Maurices  ?— 
She  used  to  be  so  much  with  them,  I  remember ;  and 
papa  was  greatly  attached  to  Mr.  Maurice.  I  should 
like  to  know  the  meaning  of  Claim's  change.  I  do  not 
like  unreasonable  changes,"  mused  Jane;  and  while 
she  was  musing,  Phcebe  come  into  the  room  with  a 
krge  tray  full  of  pots  of  raspberry  Jam,  which  she  said 
must  *'  be  tied  up  immediate.'*  "  And,  if  you  please, 
Miss  Jane !"  added  Phoebe,  "  would  you  mind  making 
the  pie  f<nr  to-day's  dinner  P— I  have  determined 
to  clean  out  the  verandah  thoroughly  to-day,  as  I 
shouldn't  like  the  strangers  to  find  anything  not  quite 
in  the  best  order  about  the  place.  We  haven't  got  as 
many  hands  here  as  they  have  at  the  Maurices',  to  be 
sure;  but  I'll  warrant  I  make  our  KttJe  place  look  as 
well  as  their  big  one;  and  a  deal  more  snug  and  cosy," 
continued  Phoebe,  taking  a  corner  of  her  apron  to  wipe 
a  fly-spot  from  the  window.  •*  I  suppose,"  she  added, 
in  a  low  tone,  "  Miss  Chira  knows  that  the  family  is 
expected  back?" 

"  Yes,  Phoebe;  but  that  does  not  seem  to  affect  her 
in  any  way." 

''  Lor,  child!  How  you  talk !— Seem !— Just  as  if 
any  on  us  could  tell  what  affects  Miss  ClaiOi  when 
she  has  a  mind  that  you  shouldn't ;— any  hows,  it's  a 
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hicky  thing  that  we're  a-going  to  the  seaside,  out  of 
the  way  of  them  loampyres  /" 

''Vampyres!"  exdaimed  Jane;  '*what  do  yon 
mean?" 

"  Oh !  never  mind  what  I  mean,  miss ;  I  ain't  a 
wery  good  nn  at  eleit[nenoe,  but  a  wampyre's  a  warn- 
pyre ;  and  afore  her  face  or  behind  her  back  Pd  say 
it  (if  I  was  being  martyrised  for  it  at  the  stake),  there 
aint  a  biggw  wampyre  going,  than  Mrs.  Herbert 
Manrioe ! ! !  No !  there  ain't  a  more  mealy-mouthed, 
soffc-spoken,  cunning,  hard-hearted,  gaiety-loving  wam- 
pyre than  that  lady,  whose  name  I  won't  demean 
myself  by  saying  any  more." 

Jane  stood  transfixed  between  astonishment  and 
amusement ;  but  her  love  of  the  ridiculous  prevailed, 
and  she  b^an  to  laugh ;  while  Phoebe  went  out  of  the 
room  to  cidm  her  indignation  by  scolding  Dick,  her 
satellite,  who  cleaned  the  knives  and  weeded  the 
garden. 

On  the  following  day  a  number  of  letters  were  for- 
warded to  "  C.  W."  (Miss  Worthington,)  in  answer 
to  her  advertisement,  inquiring  terms,  &c.  Clara»  in 
her  business-like  way,  sent  each  of  the  applicants  a 
copy  of  the  letter  containing  all  necessary  particulars, 
which  she  had  prepared  in  answer  to  such  inquiries, 
and  appointed  two  days  during  which  the  cottage 
might  be  seen. 

Jane  having  made  up  her  mind  that  sea-air  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  William,  was  eager  to  assist 
Phoebe  and  Clara  in  their  endeavours  to  make  the 
cottage  look  to  the  best  advantage ;  while  Dick  and 
William,  with  the  assistance  of  the  hired  gardener, 
made  the  greenhouse  and  the  garden  look  so  beaati- 
ful,  that  Jane  could  not  enjoy  the  idea  of  leaving  it  to 
strangers.  The  poor  giri  was  sadly  tormented  between 
her  wish  that  every  one  should  admire  the  place,  and 
her  regret  that  they  were  to  leave  it.  On  the  morning 
of  their  first  iv<^/»o«i-dSay,  William  announced  his  deter- 
mination to  stay  at  home  all  day.  "  Not,"  he  pro- 
tested, *'  that  he  was  curious  about  the  people  who 
were  coming,  but  Mr.  Crosby  (his  master)  had  recom- 
mended him  to  do  so,  because  his  sisters  ought  to 
have  some  ffunc  about  them,  when  so  many  strangers 
were  invading  their  home." 

**  Now,  Jenny,"  continued  he,  in  answer  to  her 
laugh  at  the  wo^  man,  "  I  know  I  am  only  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  but  I  am  the  best  man  among  us ;  and  so  you 
must  put  up  with  me  for  the  nonce.  Or,  if  you  do 
not  think  I  shall  be  wanted,  why " 

"  Nonsense  t  I  would  not  be  without  you  for  the 
worid ;"  replied  Jane ;  "  depend  upon  it,  we  shall 
have  some  rude  people,  and  if  they  see  that  we  have 
a  coat  belonging  to  us ** 

"  A  jacket,  you  mean." 

"  Well,  a  jacket — and  that  its  wearer  is  a  youth  of 
five  feet  eleven " 

*•  Six  feet,  if  you  please,  Miss  Jenny ;  I  was  mea- 
sured last  week." 

"  Of  six  feet,  then,"  continued  Jane, "  with  tolerably 
broad  shoulden,  and  a  pretty  budding  moustache,  it 
is  likely  they  may  refram  from  impertinence." 


"  It  is  very  likely  indeed!"  added  William,  as  he 
drew  himself  up,  and  arranged  his  ooUar  before  the 
glass»  in  the  fashion  of  a  dandy  of  sixteen ;  while  Jane 
looked  on,  in  approval  of  her  brother's  personal  ap- 
pearance. It  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  a  hand- 
some, manly  youth. 

"  There  goes  the  bell !"  exdahned  William.  «  Let 
me  peep  out  of  the  window  and  see  who  comes : — 
Dick  is  opening  the  gate,— enter  two  hidies  and  a 
gentleman; — ^wWle  Dick  is  trying  to  spell  the  name  on 
the  card  they  have  given  him,  they  are  looking  round 
the  garden." 

«  Let  sftf  see !"  said  Jane.  "  Oh !— father,  mother, 
and  daughter,  I  suppose  ; — daughter  pretty." 

••  No !"  returned  WilKam.  "  Husband,  wife,  and 
mother-in-law.  Wife  sets  up  for  a  beauty,  but  is  not 
one.  But,  let  us  sit  down ;  and,  pray,  be  found  in 
some  useless,  lady-like  employment,  Jenny.  I  long  to 
see  how  Clara  will  get  on !" 

Phoebe  brought  up  a  card— "Mrs.  Colonel  Stark," 
read  William,  looking  over  Clara's  shoulder. 

"  Show  them  up !"  said  Miss  Worthington ;  but 
they  had  not  waited  to  be  shown  up.  Mjs.  Colonel 
Stark  had  opened  the  door  of  the  breakfast-room,  into 
which  they  had  been  shut  by  Phoebe ;  and  had  come 
up-stairs  sans  cSrhionie,  with  her  companions,  and  the 
whole  party  was  in  the  middle  of  the  drawing-room 
as  Clara  pronounced  her  order.  She  was  somewhat 
astonished ;  but,  before  she  could  rise  and  invite  them 
to  take  a  seat,  the  elder  lady  began  to  walk  about  the 
room,  speaking  all  the  time,  and  occasionally  staring 
at  the  Worthingtons. 

"  We  called  in  answer  to  your  note,  ma'am— lfr». 
Colonel  Stark— joM  see,  ma'am ! "  pointing  to  her  card. 
"  Your  terms  suit  us  vety  well.  We  like  the  situation 
too ;"  dragging  back  the  curtain  to  get  a  better  view 
of  the  garden.  "  Your  grounds  are  pretty,  too : — 
I  think  this  room  will  do,  Fanny?"  turning  to  the 
younger  lady  who  accompanied  her. 

"It's  very  small,  mamma!"  drawled  the  young 
lady,  as  she  sank  upon  a  sofa,  and  surveyed  the  room 
and  everything  in  it  through  her  eye-glass ;  at  length 
she  dropped  her  glance  upon  Clara,  and  said,  with  a 
lisp  of  the  most  childish  kind,  "  The  dratcing-room 
is  larger  and  more  stylish,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  This  is  our  drawing-room,  and  we  have  nothing 
stylish  about  our  house;"  replied  Chira,  with  a  ntm- 
ehalance  that  effectually  silenced  the  lisping  kdy. 

Mrs.  Colonel  Stark  then  seated  herself  at  the  piano, 
without  asking  permission,  and  discovered  that  it  was 
an  excellent  one ;  whereupon  she  said, "  Pretty  good ! " 
and,  turning  round  upon  the  music-stool,  she  faced 
the  company  with  one  twirl,  and  began  to  examine 
the  room  again.  It  was  one  of  those  simple,  old- 
fashioned,  yet  elegant  and  comfortable  rooms,  in  which 
a  person  of  fine  taste,  whatever  might  be  his  rank, 
would  feel  at  home.  Nothing  was  splendid,  but  all 
was  in  good  taste,  and  bore  the  stamp  of  the  genius 
loci.  It  was  just  such  a  room  as  Mrs.  Colonel  Stark 
had  never  inhabited,  and  could  not  appreciate;  yet 
she  felt  an  indescribable   something,  as   her  eyes 
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guanoed  n^idly  aroimd,  that  forbade  her  to  think  that 
the  room  was  vulgar  or  inel^ant ;  and  the  i^peaianoe 
of  the  Worthington  family,  togeUier  with  Clara's  cold 
dignity,  put  it  out  of  her  power  to  behave  as  she  was 
in  the  hkbit  of  behaving  to  people  who  let  lodgings 
or  houses.  "  Well,  my  dear  Blake ! "  she  said,  ad- 
dressing the  gentleman  who  had  accompanied  them, 
"  what  do  yon  think  of  this  room  P" 

<'  I  think  it's  tasty,  and  countrified,  and  all  that," 
he  replied,  staring  at  Jane  with  marked  i4>probation. 
That  yonng  lady,  quite  unconscious  of  his  gaze,  was 
making  a  rapid  caricature  of  the  whole  party,  under 
pretence  of  continuing  a  drawing  which  was  before 
her. 

Mrs.  Colonel  Stark,  as  soon  as  she  saw  how  "  dear 
Blake"  was  occupied,  tried  to  divert  his  attention, 
and  requested  to  see  the  bed-rooms.  CUra  rose  to 
lead  the  way;  Mrs.  Stark  and  "Fanny"  foUowed;^ 
the  gentleman  was  inclined  to  remain  where  he  was, 
bat  Mrs.  Colonel  Stark  called  out,  "  Now,  Blake,  we 
want  you  I"— and  he  was  obliged  to  follow  her. 

When  William  and  Jane  were  left  alone,  the  former 
uttered  the  word  "  Puppy!"  while  the  latter  held  up 
her  sketch  in  triumph. 

''  A  puppy ! — Ia  he  P  I  did  not  notice  him  much ; 
I  must  ftiamine  him.  My  impression  is  that  he  is 
nearly  an  idiot." 

"  Why,  my  dear,  he  has  done  nothing  but  stare  at 
you  the  whole  time!"  said  William,  swelling  with 
rage. 

"  I  dare  say  he  takes  me  for  a  piece  of  the  furni- 
ture," said  Jane,  laughing.  "  But  here  are  some 
more  people  come  to  see  the  house.  Two  gentlemen 
and  an  old  lady, — distinguished-looking  men.  I  am 
sure  I  have  seen  one  of  them  before.  Who  u  that — 
the  taller  one — ^who  is  looking  up  at  the  house  so 
eagerly  P  Do  you  not  know  him,  William  ?  I  am  sure 
I  remember  the  face." 

"  I  think  I  must  have  seen  him  before.  Why, 
Jenny  I — ^I  do  believe  it  is  young  Maurice !" 

"  Mr.  Herbert  Maurice,  who  used  to  send  me  6(>h 
bontf  and  let  you  ride  his  horse  P" 

"  Yes.  What  a  fine  handsome  fellow  he ;  is,  by 
Jove.!"  exclaimed  the  boy,  with  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval which  we  commonly  vouchsafe  to  merit  akin  to 
our  own,  or  which  we  fondly  suppose  to  be  so.  *'  He 
used  to  be  very  kind  to  me  when  I  was  a  child.  I 
wonder  whether  he  will  remember  me  now  ?" 

"  Do  you  know,  William,  I  fancy  Clara  will  not  be 
pleased  at  any  of  the  Maurice  Damily  coming  here  to 
hire  the  house.  I  am  sure  she  has  taken  a  dislike  to 
the  whole  family." 

"  Dislike  the  Maurices !  Impossible,  my  dear  child ! 
I  am  sure  they  were  great  favourites  of  hers  once," 
said  William,  with  energy. 

"  Humph,"  said  Jane,  musingly ;  "  Clara  does  not 
change  her  opinion  without  cause,  I  wonder  why 
Phcebe,  who  knows  everything,  calls  old  Mrs.  Maurice 
a  •  foampjfrt!* " 

William  gave  vent  to  a  loud  laugh,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Phoebe  opened  the  door,  and  ushered  in 
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the  two  gentlemen  and  the  lady  whom  they  had  ob- 
served from  the  window. 

The  last-mentioned  personage  ought,  in  due  defer- 
ence to  her  age  and  sex,  to  be  mentioned  first.  She 
was  a  quiet,  alow-moving  woman,  of  about  sixty.  Her 
figure  was  tall,  and  she  had  the  remains  of  great  per- 
sonal beauty.  She  entered  the  room  without  examin- 
ing the  funuture,  but  ^ded  up  to  Jane,  and  took  a 
seat  beside  her,  looking  with  a  curious  sort  of  interest 
into  her  face.  Jane,  who  did  not  know  Mrs.  Maurice, 
and  who  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  this  lady  must 
be  she,  sustained  her  scrutiny  with  a  pretty,  half- 
pleased  sort  of  embarrassment.  She  felt  that  those 
mild  grey  eyes  would  judge  her  favourably;  and  she 
was  ^ad  to  be  an  object  of  interest  to  an  old  friend 
of  her  father.  She  held  the  card  which  she  had  taken 
from  Phoebe,  but  she  did  not  look  at  it ;  there  was  no 
occasion  to  do  that;  for  she  was  certain  that  the 
lady-Hke  but  somewhat  awful-looking  woman  beside 
her  was—"  the  wamfjfrtr*  A  multitude  of  vague 
thoughts  and  feelings  passed  through  her  mind,  all 
connected  with  this  person,  who  seemed  to  have  some 
sort  of  mysterious  infiuence  on  her  sister,  but  whose 
presence  had  an  irresistible  chann  for  her;  so  that  she 
did  not  turn  away  from  her.  gaze,  but  met  it  with  one 
of  her  bright  smiles. 

The  two  gentlemen,  in  the  meantime,  stood  looking, 
the  one  at  the  various  articles  in  the  room,  the  other 
at  a  picture  of  CUura,  taken  some  years  previously. 
The  latter  was  the  gentleman  whom  William  Wor- 
thington had  recognised  as  Mr.  Herbert  Maurice. 
He  advanced  a  step  or  two,  with  outstretched  hand, 
to  greet  the  friend  of  his  childhood,  but  he  had  not 
boldness  enough  to  proceed,  when  he  found  that  Mr. 
Maurice  had  not  observed  him ; — ^he  stopped  in  the 
awkward  attitude  of  one  who  ii  ashamed  of  being 
precipitate,  for  fear  he  shoukl  be  thought  impertinent. 
He  was  baffled,  and  retired  to  a  window  to  look  into 
the  garden  and  try  to  think  "young  Maurice"  rttde, 

"  Young  Maurice"  was  a  good  specimen  of  an 
English  gentleman;  tall,  with  a  finely-proportioned 
figure,  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  decide  whether 
strength  or  el^anoe  predominated;  his  bearing  was 
imposing  from  its  simple  dignity,  and  attractive  from 
its  unassuming  repose.  Hii  eveiy  movement  was 
striking,  from  its  perfect  decision  and  ease.  A  fool, 
a  knave,  a  skve,  or  a  tyrant,  could  not  stand  or  walk 
like  Herbert  Maurice ;  for  high  intelligence  and  prin- 
ciple, noble  self-reliance,  and  deference  to  others, 
were  legible  in  his  whole  bearing.  His  face  was  by 
no  means  what  ia  termed  handsome,  though  the  brow 
and  eyes  were  good.  It  was  bronsed  a  litUe  by  travel, 
and  worn  a  little  by  study,  or  sorrow,  or  sickness ; 
but  it  was  not  a  solemn,  or  sentimental,  or  melancholy 
countenance.  The  eyes  were  full  of  thought,  even 
when  he  smiled;  and  the  mouth  never  lost  its  un- 
mistakeable  curve  of  feeling,  even  when  he  was  most  ' 
business-like.  As  he  stood  looking  at  the  portrait  ot 
Clara  Worthington,  his/r</,  his  <mly  love,  the  poetic 
upper-lip  that  tremUed  wiUi  emotion  was  a  strange  i 
contrast  to  the  steadfast,  somewhat  haughty  and  ob-  | 
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stinate  ftttitnde  into  which  he  had  drawn  np  his  stately 
form  to  oonfiront  her.  Again  he  looked  into  those 
bright^  kind  eyes,  and  admured  the  skill  of  the  painter 
who  had  oontnyedto  unite  in  his  picture  the  womanly 
dignity,  and  the  frank,  girlish  beauty,  which  were  so 
characteristio  of  GUra  at  twenty,  when  she  was  "the 
starlight  of  his  boyhood,"  the  embodied  ideal  of  noble 
womanhood,— beside  whom  all  other  giiis,  however 
pretty  or  charming  in  the  eyes  of  others,  were  in  his 
"  mere  girU;*  and  mostly  "  inane"  and  "  little  missuA." 
Clara  wasft 


«*  Nobly  planned 
To  mm,  to  comfort,  to  oommand.** 

Mr.  Herbert  Maurice  had  not  looked  at  the  portrait 
siany  seconds  before  his  attitude  lost  its  haughty 
stiffness,  and  he  could  have  thrown  himself  on  his 
knees  before  it.  He  could  not  believe,  when  he  looked 
on  that  broad,  noble  head,  so  graciously  inclined  to 
commune  with  the  spectator,  that  Chura  had  ever 
dtcehed  any  one.  He  could  not  believe  that  such 
eyes  belonged  to  a  heartless  and  cold  nature.  **  A 
Tain  coquet ! "  he  thought  within  himself;  "  impossible ! 
— she  could  not  be  a  living  lie,  and  look  like  truth  itself. 
Let  me  think  thatlhave  beenafool,  a  madman,  anything, 
80  that  I  may  never  more  doubt  that  Clara  was,  and 
is,  all  that  woman  should  be !  But  what  is  that  to 
me,  now?  She  is  lost  to  me  for  ever!"  And  he 
turned  slowly  away. 

The  room  was  little  altered  since  he  had  seen  it  last. 
His  quick  eye  had  recognised  Ckra's  brother  and  sister 
on  entering  the  room ;  but  he  had  not  stopped  to  con- 
sider them,  for  his  memory  had  carried  Ima  at  once 
to  the  picture,  at  the  execution  of  which  he  had  pre- 
sided, ttid  which  still  hung  in  the  old  place.  There, 
too,  was  the  couch  opposite  to  it,  on  which  he  used 
to  recline- that  he  mig^t  see  the  face  he  loved  best  in 
the  world  whenever  he  looked  up.  On  that  couch 
lay  working  materials,  and  a  small  box  which  he  knew 
to  be  Clara's.  How  mechanically  he  bent  to  take  up 
that  little  pkything  of  former  days !  As  he  was  about 
to  grasp  it,  he  heard  some  one  address  him;  and  he 
stood  up  once  more  erect,  and  appai'cntly  unmoved. 

"  Herbert !  Have  you  forgotten  your  promise  to 
introduce  me?  ibowever,  I  cannot  be  mistaken," 
contuiued  the  ohi  kdy,  who  had  been  engaged  in  ex- 
changing a  few  words  with  Jane.  "  This  young  lady 
is  Miss  Worthington?" 

"  Not  yet,  madam,  I  believe !"  replied  Mr.  Herbert 
Maurice,  with  a  peculiar  smile.  "  Miss  Worthington 
is  not  in  the  room ;  and  I  myself  stand  in  need  of 
an  introduction  to  this  hidy,  I  fear;  although,"  he 
added,  with  a  bow  to  Jane,  "  I  remember  ker  perfectly, 
in  spite  of  the  absence  of  a  straw  hat  and  a  pina^ 
fore.'' 

"  I  remember  Mr.  Herbert  Maurice's  6om  bone  very 
distinctly ;  and  my  recollection  of  liimself  is  scarcely 
more  dim,"  replied  Jane,  laughingly ;  and  she  held 
out  her  hand  to  him.  She  was  sony  for  having  done 
so,  directly  afterwards ;— perhaps  Clara  did  not  wish 
them  to  become  intimate  with  the  Maurices;  she 
might  have  been  civil  without  being  cordial ;  and  poor 


Jane  was  vexed  with  herself  for  not  being  cold  in  her 
manner. 

"This  lady,  madam,  is  Miss  Jane  Worthington. 
—Miss  Jane  Worthington,  Mrs.  Selby." 

The  surprise  of  the  two  ladies  was  mutual ;  for  now 
Mrs.  Selby  recognised  her  son's  description  of  his 
kdy  love.  Jane,  indeed,  was  incautious  enough  to 
show  her  surprise  on  her  countenance.  Mrs.  Selby 
said,  with  a  smile,  "Who  did  you  fancy  I  was?" 

"  I— I  thought  you  were  Mrs.  Maurice,"  said  Jane. 

"  Lideed !  I  thought  you  knew  her." 

"  Nol  During  the  time  that  Mrs.  Maurice  used  to 
visit  here,  I  was  in  Scothmd." 

"  It  was  in  Scotland  that  my  son  had  the  honour 
of  making  your  acquaintance,  I  believe,"  returned 
Mrs.  Selby,  with  a  look  which  made  Jane  turn  her 
eyes  away,  and  wish  that  this  very  delightful  old  lady 
were  not  George  Selby's  mother. 

Mrs.  Selby,  seeing  that  the  name  of  her  son  em- 
barrassed her  new  acquaintance,  began  to  speak  of  the 
object  of  her  visit.  "  You  know,  perhaps,  my  dear 
young  kdy,  that  my  old  friends  the  Maurices  ore 
returning  to  their  house  in  this  neighbourhood.  My 
eldest  daughter  has  lately  married  young  Maurice, 
here ;"  waving  her  hand  towards  the  part  of  the  room 
where  her  two  companions  stood  talking  to  William, 
"  The  young  couple  wish  to  get  a  furnished  house,  for 
a  few  months,  near  Maurice-court ;— we  saw  your 
advertisement  in  the  '  Times,'  and  answered  it,  with- 
out any  suspicion  that  the  house  advertised  was  that 
of  a  family  whose  name  I  have  heard  so  often.  We 
should  like— that  is,  my  daughter  and  her  husband 
would  very  much  like — to  take  this  house  for  the  time 
specified ;  but  they  will  regret  your  absence  from  the 
neighbourhood  very  much." 

Jane  bowed,  and  said  that  they  wished  to  remove 
to  the  sea-side  on  account  of  their  brother's  health. 
She  proceeded  to  say  that  her  sister  Clara  was  at  that 
moment  engaged  with  some  persons  who  had,  like 
Mrs.  Selby,  come  to  see  their  cottage. 

"  Oh !  my  dear,  pray  do  not  let  her  decide  in  their 
favour,  until  she  has  listened  to  the  claim  of  an  old 
acquaintance.  Maurice  will  be  so  vexed  to  lose  it,  I 
am  sure.  Though  he  says  little,  I  can  see,  by  the 
expression  of  his  face,  Uiat  he  wants  to  have  the 
house;  and  Mary  would  be  charmed  with  this  de- 
lightful room,  and  the  appearance  of  the  whole  place. 
It  is  a  perfect  bijou!" 

{Tq  bt  coutiHued,) 


TWO  CHAPTERS  FROM  THE  LIEE  OF  THE 
MARECHAL  D'ANCRE. 

BY   MISS  FARDOE. 

EvEUY  student  of  French  histoiy  is  familiar  with 
the  fact,  that  when  upon  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  his 
widow,  Marie  de  Medicis,  induced  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  to  invest  her  with  unlimited  powers  during  the 
regency  which  devolved  upon  her  from  the  minority 
of  her  young  son,  Louis  XIII.,  she  selected  as  her 
prime  minister  a  Florentine  gentleman  named  Concino 
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Concim,  ^ho  had  accompanied  her  to  Fianoe  at  the 
period  of  her  marriage,  and  who  was  the  husband  of 
Leonora  Galigai,  her  ioster-aister.  Uis  first  appoint- 
ment at  court  had  been  that  of  principal  equeny  and 
maitro  d'hdtel  to  the  queen,  and  even  in  that  com- 
paratively subordinate  post  he  soon  drew  down  upon 
himself  the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  all  the  national 
nobility  by  his  haughtiness  and  assumption ;  but  it 
was  far  worse  when,  on  the  death  of  Heniy,  ail  the 
influence  possessed  both  by  his  wife  and  himself 
over  the  mind  of  their  royal  mistress,  became  fiilly 
revealed.  With  the  craft  peculiar  to  his  country,  the 
Florentine,  who  suddenly  found  himself  both  Marshal 
of  France  and  Governor  of  Normandy,  profited  by 
the  dissensions  which  were  rile  among  the  ministers 
and  the  more  powerful  of  the  nobles,  to  aggravate  by 
every  means  in  his  power  the  feuds  which  already  re- 
quired no  extraneous  aliment ;  while,  from  his  having 
during  the  lifetime  of  Henry  IV.  been  in  the  confidence 
of  both  sovereigns,  he  had  acquired  a  moral  power  over 
the  queen  whidi  rendered  her  plastic  in  his  hands ; 
and  the  indignation  of  the  grandees  of  the  court 
reached  its  dimai  when  they  saw  him  selected  as  the 
oonstant  companion  of  the  moody  boy-king. 

Nor  was  his  wife  less  obnoxious  than  himself  to 
those  whom  she  had  supplanted ;  and  when  she  first 
kissed  hands  as  Madame  hi  Mar6chale  d'Ancre,  there 
was  a  sneer  upon  the  lip  of  every  court-lady  who 
could  venture  to  exhibit  her  disgust  beyond  the  ken 
of  the  queen.  But  little  recked  the  arrogant  favourite, 
as  she  thus  established  her  precedence  over  some  of 
the  best  blood  in  France,  how  many  cheeks  might 
flush  with  hatred,  or  how  many  hearts  might  swell 
with  mortification. 

No  wonder  that  both  the  Marshal  and  his  wife  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  (ate. 
Admitted  to  the  most  intimate  privacy  of  Marie  de 
Medicis,  herself  absolute  in  power;  bending  her 
haughty  spirit  to  their  will,  and  standing  beside  the 
very  steps  of  the  throne ;  they  thought  only  of  self- 
aggrandisement,  and  \)f  the  overthrow  of  all  those 
obstacles  by  which  it  was  retarded.  To  one  lasting 
mortification,  however,  even  Conoini  was  subjected. 
The  sword  of  Constable  of  France,  the  highest  dig- 
nity in  the  kingdom,  had  been  bestowed  upon  Charles 
Albert  de  Luynes,  the  chosen  friend  of  Louis  XIII. 
during  the  life  of  his  father ;  and  he  shared  with  the 
boy-king  a  hatred  of  the  marshal,  which  was  at  once 
bitter  and  deep-seated.  As  years  wore  on,  the  dis- 
g^t  of  the  young  monarch  was  increased  by  the  con- 
trast which  he  could  not  fail  to  feel,  between  the 
almost  penury  to  which  he  was  himself  condemned, 
and  the  ostentatious  magnificence  of  the  Florentine 
favourite ;  nor  was  it  long  ere  he  permitted  himself 
to  betray  his  sentiments. 

Chaitsu  1. 

THB  OAKB  AT   BXLUA&Da. 

It  was  in  1616.  The  Mar6ohal  d'Ancre  had  just 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  a  wound  received  during 
the  suppression  of  the  confederated  princes ;    and 


Mario  de  Medicis  had  determined  that  hia  oonvales- 
cenoe  should  be  celebrated  by  a  public  reception, 
known  at  that  period  as  **  the  king's  game."  This 
gambling  upon  a  great  scale  had  originally  been  mtro- 
duoed  into  the  court-drde  by  Henry  III.  and  was 
too  congenial  to  the  tastes  of  the  often  needy,  and 
always  avaricious,  courtiers,  to  fall  readily  into  disuse. 
Louis  at  this  period  inhabited  the  palace  of  the 
Louvre,  and  the  whole  scene  was  magnificent.  The 
facade  of  the  building  was  brilliantly  illuminated  by 
the  %ht  of  the  massive  chandeliers  which  were  risible 
through  the  unshuttered  windows.  In  the  centre  of 
the  grand  saloon  stood  the  royal  billiard-table^  the  only 
one  at  which  etiquette  permitted  the  king  to  pk^.  It 
was  supported  by  ponderous  pedestals  of  ebony  in- 
crusted  with  ivory  in  quaint  devices,  and  the  surface 
was  of  fine  doth,  fastened  by  nails  with  golden  heads. 
Ranged  about  the  apartment  were  a  great  number  of 
tables  prepared  for  the  games  of  nxtejpartie,  and  jdtum, 
the  favourite  diversion  of  the  queen-mother;  while 
in  a  distant  comer,  where  the  noise  of  the  dice  oould 
not  interfere  with  the  amusement  of  those  who  pre- 
ferred a  more  quiet  pastim/^  backgammon  bouds 
were  displayed,  about  which  many  courtly  gamesters 
were  akeady  collected.  But  although  the  great  saloon, 
the  guard-rocNBB  by  which  it  was  approached,  and  the 
grand  gallery,  were  alike  crowded  with  groups  of  bril- 
liant cavaliers  and  noble  dames,  no  play  was  a^  yet 
going  forward;  and  even  the  different  conrersations 
which  were  carried  on,  were  only  indulged  in  sup- 
pressed tones.  Every  thin^  however,  gave  promise 
of  a  splendid  entertainment.  Bassompierre,  Finetti, 
Dag^t,  Eichelieu,  then  Bishop  of  La9on,  and  a  host 
of  the  adherents  of  Coucini  were  grouped  together, 
and  the  name  of  the  Mar^chal  was  upon  eveiy  lip.  It 
was  known  that  the  fete  had  been  instituted  in  his 
honour,  and  his  star  was  consequently  in  the  ascend- 
ant. The  Conn^table  de  Lnynes,  on  his  entrance,  met 
only  with  averted  eye^  or  chilling  salutationa ;  but 
as  the  sight  of  some  sealed  despatches  lying  upon  a 
side-table  assured  him  that  the  king  was  expected  Ui 
join  the  cirde^  he  controlled  his  indignation,  and 
affected  to  be  unoonsdoua  of  the  oddness  of  those 
about  him. 

A  sudden  indisposition  of  Anne  of  Austria,  the 
young  queen,  had  detained  Louis,  but  Marie  de 
Medicis  was  momentarily  expected ;  and  meanwhile, 
the  assembled  courtier?  amused  themsdves  by  watch- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  the  hero  of  the  night.  Suddenly, 
the  dashing  of  spurs  and  the  dragging  of  swords 
along  the  brightly-waxed  floor  of  the  guard-room  were 
heard,  the  door  was  flung  back  by  the  usher  on  duty, 
and  the  Marshal  d'Ancre,  followed  by  a  train  of 
more  than  a  hundred  gentlemen,  entered  with  a  loud 
laugh.  He  looked  paler  and  thinner  ^han  usual,  but 
more  haughty  and  arrogant  than  ever ;  his  power  had 
reached  its  culminating  point;  and  there  was  a  cold 
light  in  hia  eye  which  flashed  defiance  upon  all 
on  whom  it  rested. 

In  an  instant  every  group  was  in  movement; 
feathered  caps  swept  the  floorj  words  of  courtly 
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congratdation  were  uttered*  and  even  tears  of  xaptnre 
and  enthusiasm  were  shed  m  honour  of  the  occasion. 

"  How  now !"  he  asked  imperiously; "  What  means 
this  inactioii,?  I  came  here  to  play,  and  I  find  you 
all  eoptenting  yourseLvea  by  merely  looking  at  the 
cards  and  dice.  Where  on  earth  are  the  royalties  P 
It  is  too  dark  for  a  game  at  soldiers^  or  I  might  seek 
fur  the  king  in  the  ooartya^d  of  the  Toikries/* 

The  Conn^table  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  dis- 
dained to  notice  tbe  inipertinence»  whioh  he  felt  was 
directed  against  himself, 

"  Boom !  room !"  pursued  Concini,  as  he  made  his 
way  towards  the  tabls  upon  which  the  despatches  had 
been  placed,  and  flung  himself  insolently  into  the  aria- 
chair  which  was  reserred  for  the  monardi,  where  he 
begm  to  fan  himself  with  the  plumes  of  his  hat;  "lam 
litoally  so  heated  by  your  somewhat  boisterous  wel- 
come that  X  can  scaroely  breathe.  Usher>  giye  me 
air.    Thr«>w  back  one  of  those  windowsw" 

''  What  is  this,  air?"  he  inquired  of  ^  state-secre- 
tary who  was  standing  beside  the  table,  to  recelTe 
the  commands  of  the  king.  "  Despatches  from  the 
army,  I  imagine—"  and,  drawing  the  papon  towards 
him,  he  glanced  rapidly  over  the  superscription. 
"  Ha !  I  thought  as  much ;  sad  now  we  will  see  what 
is  going  forwud  yonder." 

Li  the  next  instant  he  had  broken  the  seals,  and 
was  reading  the  contents  of  the  violated  packet, 
while  every  eye  was  riveted  upon  him  in  astonish- 
ment. "  Notlung  could  be  better  I"  he  exclaimed  as 
he  at  length  looked  up ;  when  the  first  object  wliich 
met  his  gaze  was  the  dowager-queen,  gorgeously 
attired,  with  her  fine  figure  drawn  to  its  utmost  height, 
her  arms  folded  upon  her  breast,  and  her  large  dark 
eyes  dilated  in  indignant  wond»  at  his  audacity. 

"  You  are  courageous,  Marfehal ;"  said  Marie  de 
Medicis,  in  an  accent  of  cutting  coldness. 
.  "  I  am  not  singular.  Madam ;"  smiled  the  favourite, 
as  he  rose;  "  All  the  subjects  of  your  royal  son  are 
equally  anxious  to  serve  the  interests  of  his  glory. 
Bethel  is  taken.  Madam." 

"  Ha!  Do  you  hear  this, my  lords?"  asked  Marie, 
disarmed  in  a  moment  by  the  happy  intelligenoe; 
''Bethel is  ours r 

"  And  I,  Madam,  have  seeuced  the  enviable  privi- 
lege of  announcing  this  welcome  news  to  your 
majesty:"  and,  as  theMar6chal  spoke,  he  bent  his 
knee  gracefully  before  his  royal  mistress;  *'  I,  who 
perhaps  rejoice  more  than  any  other  of  your  subjects 
to  greet  you  with  hap{^  tidings.  Here  is  the  de- 
spatd^  Madam.— I  was  told  recently,"  he  added  in  an 
under  tone  as  he  extended  the  packet ;  "  that  I  had 
lost  your  favour :  but  I  know  that  such  is  not  the 
case,  for  I  bring  victory  with  me." 

"  Truly,  Madame  hi  Mardohale ;"  said  the  dowager- 
queen  with  a  smile,  as  she  turned  to  her  foster-sister, 
who  was  standing  dose  behind  her ;  "  it  is  impossible 
to  retain  one's  displeasure  against  him.  Gome,  mad- 
cap;" and  she  held  her  hand  towards  him,  which  he 
pressed  respectfully  to  his  Ups ;  "  that  attitude  will 
irritate  your  wound.*' 


.  ^  While  this  soene  was  pftssing,  the  sound  of  biUiard- 
baDs  had  echoed  through  the  vast  saloon,  as  they 
were  violently  struck,  and  fell  at  ktervaJs  with  a 
smothered  sound  into  the  pockets;  but  the  noise 
had  been  unheeded  amid  an  mterest  so  absorbing  as- 
that  which  had  enchained  the  immediate  cirde  of  the 
dowager-queen.  Louis  was  alone  at  the  table,  whist- 
ling to  himself  under  his  breath;  despised  by  his 
mother,  neglected  and  utterly  overlooked  by  his, 
court,  disgusted  by  his  own  inmgnifioance,  and  affect- 
ing to  be  absorbed  by  his  puerile  occupation,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  adiuit  that  he  had 
witnessed  an  insult  which  he  wanted  energy  to  punish. 

One  individual  alone  had  shru^^^  his  shoulders  at 
the  insolence  of  the  llorentine,  and  fdt  that  the  man 
who  had  dared  so  much  was  lost — a  month,  or  even 
a  year  sooner  or  later,  it  might  be,  but  not  the  less 
hopdessly  and  irreparably  lost ;— and  that  one,  gliding 
from  the  group  about  the  writing-table,  without  add- 
ing (me  word  to  the  diorus  of  adulation  and  con* 
gratulation  which  surrounded  the  favourite  of  the 
queen-mother,  slowly  approached  the  solitary  boy-king. 

"  Sire,"  said  a  low  and  scmiewhat  cracked  v<noe ; 
"  he  who  plays  alone  can  never  be  a  gainer." 

"  Nor  a  k)ser,  bishop,"  was  the  dry  retort. 

"  Pardon  me,  your  majesty ;"  said  Bichehen,  with 
a  pvolbund  salutation ;  "  he  may  lose— his  patience." 

**  At  all  events,  he  cannot  suffer  from  deceit."  And 
Louis  made  a  cannon  with  such  force  that  on^  of  the 
balls  overleaped  the  table,  and  fdl  with  a  loud  crash 
upon  the  floor. 

"  Your  majesty  will  at  least  concede ;"  persevered 
Bichdieu,  when  he  had  recovered  the  baJJ,  and  re- 
spectfully replaced  it ;  "  that  it  is  fatiguing  to  under- 
take so  much:  ndther  the  head  ikot  the  arm  can 
ever  be  at  test " 
.  "  Perhaps  so;  but  the  heart?" 

'*  Still  less,  if  I  can  venture  to  presume  npon  my 
own  experience^  Sire." 

*'You  may  be  right,  M.  de  Lu^on;"  said  the 
king,  as  he  leaned  languidly  upon  his  mace ;  ''  and 
truly,  it  iff  wearisome  always  to  fed  abne." 

**  Moreover,  Sire ;"  continued  the  piBrtinacious  ad- 
venturer ;  "  eveiythhig  is  better  done  by  two  heads 
than  by  one." 

"  Are  you  reading  me  a  leston.  Sir?"  asked  Louia 
suddenly,  with  one  of  his  most  repelling  frowns. 

"The  saints  forefcnd!"  said  the  young  bishop 
humbly;  but  what  more  he  would  have  added  can 
never  be  known,  for  at  that  moment  the  Msr^chal- 
approached  them.  He  had  watched  the  conversation ; 
and  although  BicheHeu  was  his  j9ro%/,  and  indebted 
to  him  for  his  present  fortune,  he  had  too  little  fedth 
in  human  nature  to  trust,  amid  the  atmospjiere  of  a 
court,  to  the  gratitude  of  any  created  being.  He 
advanced,  however,  with  a  sit^le  upon  his  Ups,  and 
after  a  hurried  obdsance,  asked  calmly, 

"  Is  your  majesty  willing  to  contend  against  me  ?" 

"  Against  you,  sir  ?"  echoed  the  king  with  a 
saturnine  look.  "  If  you  desire  it,  I  can  have  no 
objection." 
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*«IahiMildl»veflolinledtliB  ]ionoiir«aiier»8ii«;'' 
and  tiieiBMbuhedfrvoiiiite;  "  but  I  vis  noi  swm 
of  tiie  urri?!!  olTQtnr  majestj/' 

"  There  is  no  time  losk ;"  wss  the  oslm  reply ; 
**  althoiigh  I  have  been  here  ever  since,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  qaeen-mother,  yoa  broke  the  seal  of  mj 
despatehes." 

E^en  the  self-sufficient  Marddud  was  confused  for 
an  instant,  but  he  soon  raUied. 

**  I  am  at  your  orders,  Sire.    What  is  the  stake  ?" 

**  It  is  immaterial;  "said  Louis;  "we  are  both  so 
ruh,  that  we  can  afford  to  gratify  our  inclinations  in 
that  respect  Ihough,  now  I  reflect,"  he  added,  with 
a  singular  expression  of  brow  and  lip,  "by  some 
strange  chance,"  and  he  affected  to  buy  his  hands 
intiieTScant  pocketsof  his  haut-de-chausses,  "I must 
hafe  forgotten  my  purse,  for  I  find  that  I  am  abso- 
lutdy  penniless." 

*'  Let  that  droumstanoe  be  no  impediment  to  your 
good  intentions.  Sire ; "  ssid  the  impertinent  Italian, 
throwing  a  handful  of  gold  upon  the  table.  "  I  can 
lend  your  mnjesty  any  sum  you  please,  if  you  will 
oondesoend  to  remain  my  debtor  for  one  erening." 

The  young  king  turned  his  eyes  full  upon  the 
Marfehal,  and  for  a  single  instant  rq;arded  him 
sted&stly ;  but,  as  if  repenting  the  firankness  of  such 
a  demonstration,  he  in  the  next  moment  looked  away, 
saying  quietly ;  "  All  royal  debts  are  cancelled  sooner 
or  laisr;"  and  pushing  one  of  the  balls  against  the 
pile  of  gold,  ho  scattered  it  in  eveiy  direction. 
"  Boyalty  has  its  privileges  under  all  circumstances, 
M.  le  Mar^ohal;"  then  beckoning  the  naher,  he 
demanded,  "  What,  sir,  are  the  rndes  of  this  noble 
game  P  What  is  the  fine  imposed  upon  those  who 
impede  the  progress  of  the  royal  ball?" 

"  The  forfeit  of  the  obstacle.  Sire,  of  whateyer 
nature  it  may  chance  to  be,"  was  the  rtspLj, 

*'  Take  your  perquisite  then,  my  friend ; "  said 
Louis;  "dear  away  this  golden  lumber,  which 
obstructs  the  progress  of  the  game ;— and  now,  sir," 
he  added,  turning  to  Condni,  as  the  usher  hastened 
to  collect  and  cany  off  the  glittering  spoil,  "  we  will 
to  our  struggle.  It  is  no  knger  a  question  of  money, 
but  of  honour,  of  which  eren  a  Mardchal  of  France 
can  never  have  too  mudi.  Bo  yon  understand,  sir  ? 
We  are  on  our  honour." 

"It  is  as  necessary  to  sovereigns  as  to  their 
subjects,"  retorted  the  insolent  Italiui. 

"  And  they  will  not  fsdl,  believe  me ;"  said  Louis, 
with  an  unaccustomed  exhibition  of  spirit.  "  Those 
who  conquer  abroad  will,  sooner  or  hiter,  conquer  at 
home.  There  is  my  first  stroke,  Monsieur ;"  and,  as 
the  obedient  balls  answered  successfully  to  his  words, 
he  added;  "  depend  upon  it»  others  as  good  will 
fdlow." 

"  We  shall  see,  Sire." 

"  And  you  shall  be  the  judge,  De  Luynes ;"  said 
the  young  king^  as  the  Conndtable  drew  near  the 
table  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  game.  "M. 
d'Ancre  and  I  are  trying  our  strength;  it  remains  to 
prove  who  will  come  off  victorious." 
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TniB  passed  on.  Soiual  montha  had  elapsed 
mnot  Had  Jeie  which  oddmted  the  convalescence  of 
the  Mardchal  d'Ancre  had  flooded  the  sahxms  of  the 
Louvre  with  light  and  splendour ;  when,  on  Monday, 
the  14th  of  Aiffil,  1617,  the  young  King  Louis XTTI. 
rose  long  before  his  usual  hour,  to  attend  a  hunt 
which  had  been  announced  to  the  court  on  the 
preceding  evening.  A  coadi  and  six  awaited  him  in 
the  great  court  of  the  palace,  and  his  guard  were 
assembled  in  readiness  for  his  appearance;  but  stiO 
the  king  did  not  arrive*  All  was  in  perfect  order, 
and  his  passion  for  the  amusement  in  which  he  was 
about  to  indulge  was  known,  but  still  he  delayed. 
The  queen  was  in  good  healtii,  there  was  no  public 
business  to  detain  him,  the  impatient  courtiers 
were  marvelling  what  could  be  the  cause  of  his  un* 
punctuality,  and  still  he  was  slowly  psdng  the  grand 
gallery,  in  earnest  conversation  with  M.  de  Vitry,  the 
captain  of  his  guard,  and  GdondOrnano,  all  evidently 
in  strong  agitation. 

"  I  blow  not  what  to  say ;"  he  murmured  gasp- 
ingly ;  "  the  scheme  revolts  me ;  and  yet " 

"  Even  so,  Sire ;"  said  De  Vitry,  as  the  king 
paused;  "  and  yet  it  is  the  sacrifice  of  one  life  to 
save  scores — ^the  crushing  of  one  overbearing  spirit 
to  avert  rebellion." 

"  My  mother  loves  him  so  mucL" 

"  He  is  a  Elorentme,  your  majesty ! " 

"  True,  true ;"  replied  Louis,  knitting  his  brows ; 
"  and  yet,  even  such  is  she.  Is  there  no  other  me- 
thod, M.  de  Vitiy  P" 

"  Can  you  suggest  one.  Sire  ?" 

"  I?"  said  the  young  king,  with  *  slight  shudder; 
"  Not  I!— I  am  a  poor  hand  at  expedients  of  any  sort 
— Bcarcdy  yet  a  man— scarody  yet  a  king !" 

"  And  you  may  in  an  hour  or  two  be  both,  Sir^ 
should  you  will  it." 

"  If  I  could  be  assured  of  that,  Omano '* 

"  Take  the  word  of  a  soldier,  Sire ;  it  depends  only 
upon  yourself." 

"  But  my  mother,  M.  de  Vitiy ;  I  must  not  see 
my  mother  before  all  is  over.  I  could  not  resist— -nay, 
I  mean  not  her  reproaches,  nor  her  expostuktions,— 
but  her  tears." 

"  Your  majesty  need  be  subjected  to  no  such  ordeal. 
Give  us  one  hour,  and  no  regret,  however  poignant, 
shall  avail  to  leave  so  poisonous  a  reptile  on  the  soil 
of  France,  or  on  the  path  of  your  majesty.  Perhqw, 
ifM.de  Luynes " 

"  No,  no ;"  said  Louis,  hastily ;  "  I  love  De  Luynes, 
it  is  true,  but  I  have  equal  trust  in  your  own  loyalty. 
You  were  a  faithful  servant  to  the  king  my  father, 
and  I  fed  that  you  will  not  fail  his  son." 

At  this  moment  an  equerry  entered  the  gallery,  and 
made  a  sign  to  De  Vitry. 

"  Speak,  Sire!"  excUimed  the  hitter  earnestly,  but 
in  a  suppressed  voice ;  "  in  one  hour  I  pledge  my 
head  that  all  shall  be  terminated." 
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^^  Go,  then ! "  said  Louis,  with  a  sudden  vehemence 
which  was  ahnost  spasmodic ;  *'  I  will  detain  yon  no 
bnger.    Go,  and  calcolate  npon  my  gratitude." 

Yitiy  bowed  deeply,  and  left  the  gallery,  followed 
by  his  confederate ;  while  the  king  seated  himself  in 
the  deep  embrasure  of  a  window,  and,  leaning  his  head 
in  his  hand,  abandoned  himself  to  a  train  of  bitter 
thought. 

De  Luynes,  conscious  that  the  Marshal  d'Ancre 
was  only  awaiting  a  fiivourable  moment  to  insure  his 
disgrace,  and  doubly  anxious  to  rid  himself  of  so 
powerful  an  enemy  before  he  should  ally  himself  to  the 
princely  house  of  Yenddme,  (a  measure  which  he  was 
about  to  effect  by  a  diyoroe  from  Leonora  de  Galigai, 
whose  influence  was  no  longer  necessary  to  insure  his 
fortunes,)  had  abready  arranged  all  the  prelimmaries  of 
his  assassination  with  M.  deVitryand  other  nobles 
of  the  court  to  whom  he  had  rendered  himself  ob- 
noxious. His  ambition  and  his  srarioe  had  disgusted 
the  princes  of  the  blood ;  while  the  high  nobility  mur- 
mured at  the  assumption  of  the  son  of  an  attorney  in 
a  petty  Italian  town ;  and  amid  this  general  discon- 
tent, had  arisen  animosities  engendered  by  personal 
affronts  and  extortionable  pretensions. 

Thus,  beyond  his  own  immediate  foUowers,  Concini 
had  no  friends  or  adherents  at  court:  a  fact  which 
had  facilitated  the  plans  of  the  conspirators.  Several 
safe  persons  had  been  phinted  at  different  points  to 
reconnoitre;  every  chance  had  been  calcukted,  and 
every  detail  arranged.  The  Mar^chal  would,  as 
they  knew,  be  compelled  to  present  himself  at  the 
ievie  of  the  king,  and  it  was  on  his  way  to  the  pokce 
that  they  awaited  him.  M.  de  Yitry  had  posted  his 
brother,  the  Sire  du  Hallier,  at  one  extremity  of  the 
lower  court  with  two  or  three  determined  men,  and 
Fersan,  his  brother-in-law,  of  whose  fidelity  he  was 
equally  assured,  at  the  other,  with  a  like  number  of 
soldiers.  M.  de  Laohesnaye  was  placed  on  guard  at 
the  outer  gate ;  while  De  Yitry  himself,  after  having 
received  the  signal,  and  left  the  presence,  passed  into 
the  salie  det  Suitses,  where  he  seated  him^lf  upon  a 
chest,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  the  guard, 
lounging  away  the  time,  apparently  glad  to  be  relieved 
from  the  tedium  of  his  own  society. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  Mar6chal  left  his  hdtel  to  pay 
his  respects  at  the  Louvre,  accompanied  by  fifty  or 
sixty  persons,  all  of  whom  preceded  him.  He  was 
possessed  of  a  singularly  handsome  person.  His  krge, 
deep,  well-opened  eyes,  high  brow,  and  profusion  of 
lustrous  hair,  flashing  teeth,  and  symmetrical  figure, 
all  combined  to  give  him  a  noble  and  princely  air, 
which  he  endeavoured  still  further  to  enhance  by  a 
rich  and  costly  costume.  On  this  occasion  he  wore  a 
vest  of  black  silk,  watered  with  gold,  and  trunk  hose 
and  mantlei  of  light -grey  velvet  in  broad  Milan  stripes; 
and  as  he  walk^  forward  amid  the  salutations  of  all 
whom  he  encountered,  he  had  rather  the  bearing  of  a 
prince  of  the  blood  than  of  a  courtier  about  to  pay 
his  humble  devoirs  to  his  sovereign. 

M.  de  Yitry  was  no  sooner  apprised  of  the  approach 
of  the  Marechal  than  he  left  the  guard-room,  and 


throwing  on  his  cloak,  walked  towards  the  gate  of  the 
palace.  Du  Hallier,  Fersan,  and  then:  men,  followed 
dose  behind;  and  when  they  reached  the  passage 
which  connected  the  lower  court  and  the  drawbridgei 
drew  closely  together,  and  slowly  made  their  way 
through  the  escort  of  Concini,  many  of  whom  were 
well  known  to  De  Yitry,  and  stopped  for  a  moment  to 
greet  him. 

"So,  you  must  have  heard  the  news — ^You,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  king's  guard  V  said  the  Baron  du  Tour,  as 
he  passed  him.  "  We  shall  have  bloody  woik  before 
all  be  over." 

"  Bloody  work ! "  involuntarily  echoed  De  Yitiy. 
"When?    WhereP 

•*  Where  P  Why,  in  the  south,  where  the  Hi^e- 
nots  have  revolted.  As  to  the  when,  that  his  majissty 
must  decide."    And  the  baron  pursued  his  way. 

"  So  the  king  hunts  to-day ! "  exclaimed  another; 
*'  and  how  fares  the  health  of  his  majesty  P  " 

*'  Admirably,  M.  de  Caisny ;  but  I  apprehend  that 
the  Mar6chal  is  indisposed,  as  I  do  not  see  him  with 
yon." 

•*  No ! "  was  the  reply.  "  You  had  turned  to  speak 
to  Du  Tour  just  as  he  passed.  Yonder  he  stands, 
reading  a  letter." 

As  these  words  were  spoken,  Du  Hallier  and  Fersan 
moved  behind  the  Mardchal,  and  thus  separated  him 
from  his  attendants ;  while  Yitry,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  was  apparently  engrossed  by  the  con- 
tents of  the  packet  upon  which  he  was  engaged, 
suddenly  seized  him  by  the  arm,  exclaiming,  "  M.  le 
Mardchai,  I  am  commanded  by  the  king  to  posses^ 
myself  of  your  person." 

"Of  my  person!"  exclaimed,  in  his  turn;  the 
astonished  Florentine,  half  in  deGance,  and  half  in 
consternation. 

"  Even  so ;  and  no  resistance  will  avail  you.  Com- 
rades, do  your  duty." 

In  an  instant  five  pistob  were  fired  in  the  direction 
of  the  powerless  victim,  two  of  which  only  drove  their 
baUs  into  the  wood  work  of  the  gate ;  but  the  other 
three  were  more  skilfully  aimed ;  one  entered  the  head 
of  the  Italian,  just  above  the  right  eye,  another  pene- 
trated his  throat,  and  a  third  shattered  his  forehead.  As 
he  received  the  death-volley,  Concini  sank  to  his  knee, 
supported  by  the  wall ;  but  although  he  did  not  fall, 
he  was  perfectly  lifeless ;  and  with  a  shout  of  Five  le 
Boi,  Yitry  gave  him  a  sabre-stroke  which  brought  him 
to  the  euth. 

A  few  days  subsequently,  the  body  of  the  Florentine 
was  torn  from  the  grave  by  the  rabble  of  Faris, 
despite  the  expostulations  of  the  priests  of  St. 
Germain  TAuxerrois,  to  whose  pious  care  it  had  been 
consigned.  The  legs  were  tied  together  by  a  cord  cut 
down  in  the  belfry  of  the  church,  and  it  was  thus 
dragged  to  a  gallows  which  the  Marechal  had  caused 
to  be  erected  at  the  extremity  of  the  Font  Neuf, 
where  it  was  hung  up  by  the  feet  amid  the  execra- 
tions of  the  exasperated  popuhice,  and  afterwards 
fearfully  mutilated ;  thence  it  was  dragged  once  more, 
disfigured  and  bleeding  as  it  was,  to  the  Flaoe  de 
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Gfere,  and  again  Lun^  ap<Mi  another  and  more 
elevated  gallows,  vhicli  had  also  been  constracted  by 
order  of  the  victim ;  together  with  a  huge  doll,  formed 
of  the  fragments  of  the  shroud  in  whidi  he  had  been 
interred,  and  intended  as  an  effigy  of  his  wife,  who 
was  no  less  obnoxious  to  the  people  than  himself ;  and 
finally,  the  gory  and  dishonoured  remains  of  the  once 
haughty  Italian,  after  having  been  trailed  through  the 
kennels  of  the  city  until  they  had  lost  every  semblance 
of  humanity,  were  taken  back  to  the  Greve,  where 
they  werp  burned  in  a  fire  fed  by  the.  splinters  of  the 
different  gallows  which  he  had  erected,  that  the  mob 
had  passed  upon  their  way;  whoj  finding  that  from 
some  occult  cause  the  bones  would  not  consume, 
ultimately  pounded  them,  and  threw  the  dust  into  the 
Seine. 

So  perished  the  Florentine  favourite  of  Marie  de 
Mcdicis. 

BEVJBBIK 

BT  THOSL   OOaNOO. 

Wasv  time,  or  care,  hath  done  itn  destined  work. 
And  I  and  all  my  hopes  have  pass'd  away    ' 
Without  a  record,  as  the  morning  star 
Fades  in  the  dawn,  leaving  no  trace  behind 
Of  former  brightness  in  the  lingering  sky. 
Oh  t  let  these  lines  awake  some  thoughts  of  him 
Who,  with  a  poet's  deep  and  tender  love, 
BemembeiB  thee !  I  would  not  have  them  como 
Whilst  the  world  smiles  upon  thee,  to  make  dim 
One  hour  of  sunshine ;  but,  when  thou  shalt  be 
Alone,  and  darkened  by  sad  thoughts,  perchance 
Thine  heart  shall  then  recall  long  vanish'd  years, 
And  I  shall  stand  beside  thee,  silently : 
For  there  is  magic  in  a  sigh  to  bring 
The.  wanderer  home  again  from  distant  lands; 
To  bear  us  from  the  present  to  the  graves 
Of  long  foigotten  hopes ;  to  bid  us  hear 
Familiar  voices ;  view  familiar  scenes; 
And  strew  joy's  wither'd  blowoms  round  our  foct. 
It  is  a  spell  that  from  her  distant  home 
Lures  the  sweet  spirit  whom  the  poet  meets 
To  talk  of  distant  lands  and  other  worlds 
Which  he,  tho'  exiled,  still  remembereth. 
Farewell  I  farewell !  the  future's  face  is  veil'd, 
I  look  not  now  upon  it,  but  with  sad 
And  tearful  eye,  ofttimes  peruse  the  past : 
And,  aa  I  read,  my  voice  becomes  a  spell 
To  raise  the  dead  around  me,  aye — ^and  more, 
^0  sweep  from  this  worn  heart  the  trace  of  years, 
Recalling  feelings  which,  when  life  was  young, 
Untouch'd  by  care,  undimm'd  by  sorrow's  teus, 
Had  power  to  charm,  but  long  have  passed  away. 
The  past  is  always  mine^it  cannot  change ; 
And  the  few  happy  moments  I  have  known 
In  other  years,  a  brighter  lustre  cast. 
As  my  fate  darkens  round  me. 


THE   DARK   LADY.^ 

BT  MBS.  S.  C.  HALL. 

People  find  it  easy  enough  to  laugh  at  "spirit- 
stories"  in  broad  day%ht,  when  the  sunbeams  dance 
ui)on  the  grass,  and  the  deepest  forest  glades  are 
spotted  and  checkered  only  by  the  tender  shadows  of 
leafy  trees ;  when  the  rugged  castle,  that  looked  so 

(1)  Vide  illiutraUoa. 


mysterious  and  so  stem  in  the  looming  nig^t,  s6eiQ3 
suited  for  a  kdy's  bower ;  when  the  rushiug  waterfall 
sparkles  in  diamond  showers,  and  the  hum  of  bet  and 
song  of  bird  tune  the  thoughts  to  hopes  of  hfe  and 
happiness ;  people  may  laugh  at  ghosts  then,  if  they 
like,  but  as  for  me,  I  never  could  merely  smile  at  the 
records  of  those  shadowy  visitors.  I  have  large  faith 
in  things  supernatural,  and  cannot  disbelieve  solely  oa 
the  ground  that  I  lack  such  evidences  as  are  supplied 
by  the  senses ;  for  they,  in  truth,  sustain  by  palpable 
proofs  so  few  of  the  many  marvels  by  which  we  are 
surrounded,  that  I  would  rather  reject  them  altogether 
as  witnesses,  than  abide  the  issue  entirely  as  they 
suggest. 

My  great  grandmother  was  a  native  of  the  canton 
of  Berne;  and  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  her 
memory  of  "  the  long  ago"  was  as  active  as  it  could 
have  been  at  fifteen :  she  looked  as  if  she  had  jasi 
stepped  out  of  a  piece  of  tapestry  belonging  to  a  past 
age,  but  with  warm  sympathies  for  the  present.  Her 
English,  when  she  became  excited,  was  very  curious 
— ^a  miiTgling  of  French,  certainly  not  Parisian,  with 
here  and  there  scraps  of  German  done  into  English, 
literally — so  that  her  observations  were  at  times 
remarkable  for  their  strength.  "The  mountains," 
she  would  say,  "  in  her  country,  went  high,  high  up, 
until  they  could  look  into  the  heavens,  and  iear  God 
in  the  storm."  She  never  thoroughly  comprehended 
the  real  beauty  of  England;  but  spoke  with  contempt 
of  the  flatness  of  our  island — calling  our  mountains 
"inequalities,"  nothing  more — holding  our  agricul- 
ture "  cheap,"  saying  that  the  land  tilled  itself,  leav- 
ing man  nothing  to  do.  She  would  sing  the  most 
amusing  paiois  songs,  and  teU  stories  from  morning 
till  night,  more  especially  spirit-stories ;  but  the  old 
lady  would  not  tell  a  tale  of  that  character  a  second 
time  to  an  unbeliever :  such  things*  she  would  say, 
"are  not  for  make-laugh."  One  in  particular,  I 
remember,  always  excited  great  interest  in  her  young 
listeners,  from  its  mingling  of  the  real  and  the  roman- 
tic; but  it  can  never  be  told  as  she  told  it;  there 
was  so  much  of  the  picturesque  about  the  old  lady— 
so  much  to  admire  in  the  curious  carving  of  her  el»ny 
cane,  in  the  beauty  of  her  point  lace,  the  site  and 
weight  of  her  long  ugly  earrings,  the  fashion  of  her 
solid  sUk  gown,  the  singularity  of  her  buckled  shoes— 
her  dark-brown  wrinkled  face,  every  wrinkle  an  ex- 
pression,— ^her  broad  thoughtful  brow,  beneath  which 
glittered  her  bright  blue  eyes— bright,  even  when  her 
eyelashes  were  white  with  yean.  All  these  peculivi- 
ties  gave  impressive  effect  to  her  words. 

"  Li  my  young  time,"  she  told  Us,  "  I  spent  many 
happy  hours  with  Amelie  de  Rohean,  in  her  unde's 
castle.  He  was  a  fine  man — ^much  size,  stem,  and 
dark,  and  full  of  noise — ^a  strong  man,  no  fear— he 
had  a  great  heart,  and  a  big  head. 

"  The  castle  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
stupendous  Alpine  scenery,  and  yet  it  was  not  solitary. 
There  were  other  dwellings  in  sight ;  some  vciy  near, 
but  separated  by  a  ravine,  through  which,  at  all  sear 
sons,  a  rapid  river  kept  its  foaming  course.    You  do 
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not  know  what  torrentsare  inihis  ooimiiy;  your  torrents 
are  as  babies— ours  are  giants.  The  one  I  speak  of 
divided  the  valley ;  here  and  there  a  rock,  round  which 
it  spouted,  or  stormed,  acoording  to  the  season.  In  two 
of  the  defiles  these  rodu  were  of  great  value;  acting 
as  pien  for  the  support  of  bridges^  the  only  means  of 
communication  with  our  opposite  neighbours. 

"  •  Monsieur,'  as  we  always  called  the  Count,  was, 
as  I  have  told  you,  a  dark,  stem,  violent  man.  All 
men  are  wilfu^  my  dear  young  hidies,"  she  would 
say;  ''but  Monsieur  was  the  most  wilful:  all  men 
are  selfish,  but  he  was  the  most  selfish :  all  men  are 
tyraats— "  Here  the  old  lady  was  invariably  inter- 
lupted  by  her  rebtives,  with,  "Oh,  good  Qranny!" 
and,  *'Ohfie,  dear  Granny!"  and  ^e  would  bridle 
up  a  little  and  fan  herself ;  then  continue — '*  Yes,  my 
dears,  each  creature  accoiding  to  its  nature — all  men 
are  tyrants ;  and  I  confess  that  I  do  think  a  Swiss, 
whose  mountain  inheritance  is  nearly  coeval  with  the 
creation  of  the  mountains,  has  a  riffhi  to  be  tyran- 
nical ;  I  did  not  intend  to  blame  him  for  that :  I  did 
not,  because  I  had  grown  used  to  it.  Amelie  and 
I  always  stood  up  when  he  entered  th9  room,  and 
never  sat  down  until  we  were  desired.  He  never 
bestowed  a  loving  word  or  a  kind  look  upon  either  of 
us.  We  never  spoke  except  when  we  were  spoken  to." 
"But  when  you  and  Amelie  were  alone,  dear 
GTttnny?" 

" Oh,  why,  then  we  did  chatter,  I  suppose;  though 
then  it  was  in  moderation ;  for  Monsieur's  influence 
chilled  us  even  when  he  was  not  present ;  and  often 
she  would  say,  '  It  is  so  hard  trying  to  love  him,  for 
be  wiU  not  let  me !'  There  is  no  such  beauty  in  the 
world  now  as  Amehe's.  I  can  see  her  as  she  used  to 
stand  before  the  richly  carved  glass  in  the  grave  oak- 
panelled  dressing-room ;  her  luxuriant  hair  combed  up 
from  her  full  round  brow ;  the  discreet  maidenly  cap, 
covering  the  back  of  her  head;  her  brocaded  silk, 
(which  she  had  inherited  from  her  grandmother,) 
shaded  round  the  bosom  by  the  modest  ruflle ;  her 
black  velvet  gorget  and  brackets,  showing  o£f  to 
perfection  the  pearly  transparency  of  her  skin.  She 
was  the  loveliest  of  all  creatures,  and  as  good  as 
she  was  lovely ;  it  seems  but  as  yesterday  that  we 
were  together — ^but  as  yesterday !  And  yet  I  lived 
to  see  her  an  old  woman ;  so  they  called  her,  but  she 
never  seemed  old  to  me !  My  own  dear  Amelie  1" 
Ninety  years  had  not  dried  up  the  sources  of  poor 
Granny's  tears,  nor  chilled  her  heart;  and  she  never 
spoke  of  Amelie  without  emotion.  "Monsieur  was 
very  proud  of  his  niece,  because  she  was  part  of  him- 
self :  she  added  to  his  consequence,  she  contributed 
to  his  enjoyments;  she  had  grown  necessary;  she 
was  the  one  sunbeam  of  his  house." 

"  Not  the  one  sunbeam  surely,  Granny !"  one  of  us 
Would  exclaim;  "  you  were  a  sunbeam  then." 

'*  I  was  nothing  where  Amelie  was— nothing  but 
her  shadow!  The  bravest  and  best  in  the  country 
would  have  rejoiced  to  be  to  her  what  I  was — ^her 
chosen  friend;  and  some  would  have  perilled  their 
lives  for  one  of  the  sweet  smiles  which  played  around 


her  unde,  but  never  touched  his  heart.  Monsieur 
never  would  suffer  peopb  to  be  happy  except  in 
his  way.  He  had  never  married;  and  he  dedared 
Amelie  never  should.  She  had,  he  said,  as  much  en- 
joyment as  he  had :  she  had  a  castle  with  a  draw- 
bridge; she  had  a  forest  for  hunting;  dogs  and 
horses ;  servants  and  serfs ;  jewels,  gold,  and  gorgeous 
dresses ;  a  guitar  and  a  harpsichord ;  a  parrot— and 
a  friend !  And  such  an  uncle  I  he  believed  there  was 
not  such  another  uncle  in  broad  Europe  I  Tor  many 
a  long  day  Amelie  laughed  at  this  catalogue  of  advan- 
tages—that is,  she  kughed  when  her  uncle  left  the 
room;  she  never  laughed  before  him.  In  time,  the 
laugh  came  not :  but  in  its  place,  sighs  and  tears. . 
Monsieur  had  a  great  deal  to  answer  for.  Amehe 
was  not  prevented  from  seeing  the  gentry  when  they 
came  to  visit  in  a  formal  way,  and  she  met  many 
hawking  and  hunting ;  but  she  never  was  permitted  to 
invite  any  one  to  the  castle,  nor  to  accept  an  invitation. 
Monsieur  fancied  that  by  shutting  her  lips,  he  dosed 
her  heart ;  and  boasted  such  was  the  advantage  of  his 
good  training,  that  Amelie's  mind  was  fortified  against 
all  weaknesses,  for  she  had  not  the  least  dread  of 
wandering  about  the  ruined  chapel  of  the  castle, 
where  he  himself  dared  not  go  after  dusL  This 
place  was  dedicated  to  the  fainily  ghost — ^the  spirit, 
which  for  many  years  had  it  entirdy  at  its  own  dis- 
posal. It  was  much  attached  to  its  quarters,  seldom 
leaving  them,  except  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
when  anything  decidedly  wrong  was  going  forward  in 
the  castle.  '  La  Temme  Noir'  had  been  seen  gliding 
along  the  unprotected  parapet  of  the  bridge,  and 
standing  on  a  pimiade,  before  the  kite  master's  death ; 
and  many  tales  were  told  of  her,  which  in  this  age  of 
unbelief  would  not  be  credited." 

"  Granny,  did  you  know  why  your  friend  ventured 
so  fearlessly  into  the  ghost's  territories  ? "  inquired 
my  cousin. 

*'  I  am  not  come  to  that,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  you 
are  one  saucy  little  maid  to  ask  what  I  do  not  choose 
to  tell.  Amelie  certainly  entertained  no  fear  of  the 
sfurit ;  *  La  Femme  Noir*  could  have  had  no  angry 
feeling  towards  her,  for  my  friend  would  wander 
in  the  ruins,  taking  no  note  of  daylight,  or  moon- 
light, or  even  darkness.  The  peasants  declared  their 
young  hidy  must  have  walked  over  crossed  bones,  or 
drunk  water  out  of  a  raven's  skull,  or  passed  nine 
times  round  the  spectre's  glass  on  Midsummer 
eve.  ;Sh6  must  have  done  all  this,  if  not  more: 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  '  Femme  Noir ' 
had  initiated  her  into  certain  mysteries;  for  they 
heard  at  times  voices  in  low,  whispering  converse, 
and  saw  the  shadows  of  two  persons  cross  the  old  roof- 
less chapel,  when  *  Mamselle'  had  passed  the  foot- 
bridge alone.  Monsieur  gloried  in  this  fearlessness 
on  the  part  of  his  gentle  niece ;  and  more  than  once, 
when  he  had  revellers  in  the  castle,  he  sent  her  forth 
at  midnight  to  bring  him  a  bough  from  a  tree  that 
only  grew  beside  the  altar  of  the  old  chapel ;  and  she 
did  his  bidding  always  as  willingly,  though  not  as 
rapidly,  as  he  could  desire. 
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*'  Bat  certainly  Amelie's  courage  brought  no  calm- 
ness. She  became  pale ;  her  pillow  was  often  mois' 
tened  by  her  tears;  her  music  was  neglected;  she 
took  no  pleasure  in  the  chase;  and  her  chamois  not 
receiving  its  usual  attention,  went  off  into  the  moun- 
tains. She  avoided  me— -her  friend !  who  would  have 
died  for  her ;  she  left  me  alone ;  she  made  no  reply  to 
my  prayers,  and  did  not  heed  my  entreaties.  One 
morning,  when  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  book  she 
did  not  read,  and  I  sat  at  my  embroidery  a  little  apart, 
watching  the  tears  stray  over  her  cheek  until  I  was 
blinded  by  my  own,  I  heard  Monsieur's  heavy  tramp 
approaching  through  the  long  galleiy;  some  boots 
creak — ^but  the  boots  of  Monsieur !— they  growled ! 

**  'Save  me,  oh  save  me!'  she  exclaimed  wildly. 
Before  I  could  reply,  her  uncle  crashed  open  the 
door,  and  stood  before  us  like  an  embodied  thunder- 
bolt. He  held  an  open  letter  in  his  hand — ^his  eyes 
glared — ^his  nostrils  were  distended — ^he  trembled  so 
with  rage,  that  the  cabinets  and  old  china  shook 
again. 

"  'Do  you,'  he  said,  *  know  Charles  le  Maitre?' 

*'  Amdie  replied,  <  She  did.' 

*'  *  How  did  you  make  acquaintance  with  the  son  of 
my  deadliest  foe  ?' 

"  There  was  no  answer.  The  question  was  repeated. 
Amelie  said  she  had  met  him,  and  at  last  confessed  it 
was  in  the  ruined  portion  of  the  castle !  She  threw 
herself  at  her  uncle*s  feet — she  clung  to  his  knees : 
love  taught  her  eloquence.  She  told  him  how  deeply 
Charies  regretted  the  long-standing  feud;  how  earnest, 
and  true,  and  good,  he  was.  Bending  low,  until  her 
tresses  were  heaped  upon  the  floor,  she  confessed, 
modestly  bat  firmly,  that  she  loved  this  young  man ; 
that  she  would  rather  sacrifice  the  wealth  of  the  whole 
world,  than  forget  him. 

"  Monsieur  seemed  suffbcating ;  he  tore  off  his  lace 
cravat,  and  scattered  its  fragments  on  the  floor — still 
she  dung  to  him.  At  last  he  flung  her  from  him; 
he  reproached  her  with  the  bread  she  had  eaten,  and 
heaped  odium  upon  her  mother's  memoiy!  But 
though  Amelie's  nature  was  tender  and  affectionate, 
the  old  spirit  of  the  old  race  roused  within  her ;  the 
slight  girl  asose,  and  stood  erect  before  the  man  of 
storms. 

"  '  Did  you  think,'  she  said, '  because  I  bent  to  you 
that  I  am  feeble  ?  because  I  bore  with  you,  have  I  no 
thoughts  P  You  gave  food  to  this  frame,  but  you  fed 
not  my  heart ;  you  gave  me  nor  love,  nor  tenderness, 
nor  sympathy ;  you  showed  me  to  your  friends,  as  you 
would  your  horse.  If  you  had  by  kindness  sown  the 
seeds  of  bve  within  my  bosom ;  if  you  had  been  a 
father  to  me  in  tenderness,  I  woidd  have  been  to  you 
— a  child.  I  never  knew  the  time  when  I  did  not 
tremble  at  yoar  footstep ;  but  I  will  do  so  no  more. 
I  would  gladly  have  loved  you,  trusted  you,  cherished 
you;  but  I  feared  to  let  you  know  I  had  a  heart,  lest 
you  should  tear  and  insult  it.  Oh,  sir,  those  who 
expect  love  where  they  give  none,  and  confidence 
where  there  is  no  trust,  blast  the  fair  time  of  youth, 
and  lay  up  for  themsdves  an  unhonoured  old  age.' 


I  The  scene  terminated  by  Monsieur^s  falling  dowa  in  ^ 
fit,  and  Amelie's  bdng  conveyed  fainting  to  her 
chamber. 

"  That  night  the  castle  was  enveloped  by  storms; 
they  came  from  all  points  of  the  oompasa— thunder, 
lightning,  hail,  and  rain!  The  master  lay  in  hisstatdy 
bed,  and  was  troubled ;  he  could  hardly  believe  that 
Amelie  spoke  the  words  he  had  heard :  cold-hearted 
and  selfish  as  he  was,  he  was  also  a  dear-seeing  man, 
and  it  was  their  truth  that  struck  him.    But  still  his 
heart  was  hardened ;  he  had  commanded  Amdie  to  be 
locked  into  her  chamber,  and  her  lover  seized  and  im- 
prisoned when  he  came  to  his  usual  tryste.  Monsienr, 
I  have  said,  hiy  in  his  stately  bed,  the  lightning;  at 
intervals,  illumining  his  dark  diamber.    I  had  cast 
myself  on  the  fioor  outside  her  door,  but  could  not 
hear  her  weep,  though  I  knew  that  she  was  OTeroome  ' 
of  sorrow.  As  I  sat,  my  head  resting  against  the  lintd 
of  the  door,  a  form  paraed  through  the  solid  oak  from 
her  chamber,  without  the  bolts  being  withdrawn.  I  saw 
it  as  plainly  as  I  see  your  faces  now,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  various  emotions;  nothing  opened,  bat 
it  passed  through—a  shadowy  form,  dark  and  va- 
poury, but  perfectly  distinct    I  knew  it  was  *  La 
Eemme  Noir,'  and  I  trembled,  for  she  never  came 
from  caprice,  but  always  for  a  purpose.    I  did  not  fear 
for  Amelie,  for  •  La  Ifemme  Noir'  never  warred  with 
the  high-nunded  or  virtuous.  She  passed  slowly,  more 
slowly  than  I  am  speaking,  along  the  corridor,  growing 
taller  and  taller  as  she  went  on,  until  she  entered 
Monsieur's  chamber  by  the  door  exactly  opposite 
where  I  stood.    She  paused  at  the  foot  of  tilie  plumed 
bed,  and  the  lightning,  no  longer  fitful,  by  its  broad 
flashes  kept  up  a  continual  illumination.     She  stood 
for  some  time  perfectly  motionless,  though  in  a  loud 
tone  the  master  demanded  whence  she  came,  and 
what  she  wanted.  At  last,  during  a  pause  in  the  storm, 
she  told  him  that  all  the  power  he  possessed  should 
not  prevent-  the  union  of  Amelie  and  Charles.    I 
heard  her  voice  myself ;  it  sounded  like  the  night-wind 
among  flr-trees— cold  and  shrill,  chilling  both  ear  and 
heart.    I  turned  my  eyes  away  while  she  spoke,  and 
when  I  looked  again,  she  was  gone!    The  storm 
continued  to  increase  in  violence,  and  the  master's 
rage  kept  pace  with  the  war  of  elements.    The  ser- 
vants were  trembling  with  undefined  terror;  they 
feared  they  knew  not  what :  the  dogs  added  to  their 
apprehension  by  howling  fearfully,  and  then  barking 
in  the  highest  possible  key ;  the  master  paced  about 
his  chamber,  calling  in  vain  on  his  domestics,  stamp- 
ing and  swearing  like  a  maniac.   At  last,  amid  flashes 
of  lightning,  he  made  his  way  to  the  head  of  the  great 
staircase,  and  presently  the  dang  of  the  alarm-bell 
mingled  with  the  thunder  and  the  roar  of  the  moun- 
tain torrents :  this  hastened  the  servants  to  his  pre- 
sence, though  they  seemed  hardly  capable  of  under- 
standing his  words — ^he  insisted  on  Charles  being 
brought  before  him.    We  all  trembled,  for  be  was 
mad  and  livid  with  rage.    The  warden,  in  whose  care 
the  young  man  was,  dared  not  enter  the  hall  that 
echoed  his  loud  words  and  heavy  footsteps,  for  when 
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lie  went  to  seek  lus  prisoner,  he  fonnd  every  bolt  and 
bar  withdrawn,  and  the  iron  door  wide  open :  he  was 
gone.  Monsieur  seemed  to  find  relief  by  his  energies 
being  called  into  action :  he  ordered  instant  pursuit, 
and  mounted  his  favourite  charger,  despite  the  storm, 
despite  the  fury  of  the  elements.  Although  the  great 
gates  rocked,  ind  the  castle  shook  like  an  aspen-leaf, 
he  set  forth,  his  path  illumined  by  the  lightning :  bold 
and  brave  as  was  his  horse,  he  found  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  it  forward;  he  dug  his  spurs  deep  into 
the  flanks  of  the  noble  animal,  until  the  red  blood 
mingled  with  the  rain.  At  last,  it  rushed  madly  down 
the  path  to  the  bridge  the  young  man  must  cross ; 
and  when  they  reached  it,  the  master  discerned  the 
floating  doak  of  the  pursued,  a  few  yards  in  advance. 
Again  the  horse  rebelled  against  his  will,  the  lightning 
flashed  in  his  eyes,  and  the  torrent  seemed  a  mass  of 
red  fire;  no  sound  could  be  heard  but  of  its  roaring 
waters ;  the  attendants  dung  as  they  advanced  to  the 
hand-rail  of  the  bridge.  The  youth,  unconscious  of 
ihopwrsuii,  proceeded  n^pidly :  and  again  roused,  the 
horse  plunged  forward.  On  the  instant,  the  form  of 
'  La  Femme  Noir  *  passed  with  the  bhist  that  rushed 
down  the  ravine;  the  torrent  followed  in  her  track, 
and  more  than  half  the  bridge  was  swept  away  for 
ever.  As  the  master  reined  back  the  horse  he  had  so 
urged  forward,  he  saw  the  youth  kneeling  with  out- 
stretched arms  on  the  opposite  bank — kneeling  in  gra- 
titude for  his  deliverance  from  this  double  peril.  All 
were  struck  with  the  piety  of  the  youth,  and  earnestly 
rejoiced  at  his  deliverance ;  though  they  did  not  pre- 
sume to  say  so,  or  look  as  if  they  thought  it.  I  never 
saw  so  dumged  a  person  as  the  master  when  he  re- 
entered the  castle  gate:  his  cheek  was  bhmched — ^his  eye 
quelled ;  his  fierce  plume  hung  broken  over  his  shoulder 
— ^his  step  was  unequal,  and  in  the  voice  of  a  feeble 
girl  he  said — 'Bring  me  a  cup  of  wine.'  I  was  his 
cupbearer,  and  for  iiie  first  time  in  his  life  he  thanked 
me  graciously,  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  gratitude 
tapped  my  shoulder;  the  caress  nearly  hurled  me 
across  tho  halL  What  passed  in  his  retiring-room,  I 
know  not.  Some  said,  the  'Femme  Noir'  visited 
him  again :  I  cannot  tell,  I  did  not  see  her ;  I  speak 
of  what  I  saw,  not  of  what  I  heard.  The  storm 
passed  away  with  a  clap  of  thunder,  to  which  the 
former  sounds  were  but  as  the  rattling  of  pebbles 
beneath  the  swell  of  a  summer  wave.  The  next 
morning  Monsieur  sent  for  the  Pasteur.  The  good 
man  seemed  terror-stricken  as  he  entered  the  hall; 
but  Monsieur  filled  him  a  quart  of  gold  coins  out  of  a 
leathern  bag,  to  repair  his  church,  and  that  quickly ; 
and  grasping  his  hand  as  he  departed,  looked  him 
steadily  in  the  face.  As  he  did  so,  large  drops  stood  like 
beads  upon  his  brow ;  his  stem,  coarse  features  were 
strangdy  moved  while  he  gased  uponthe  calm,  pale  mini- 
ster of  peace  and  love.  '  You,'  he  said, '  bid  God  bless 
the  poorest  peasant  that  passes  you  on  the  mountain ; 
have  you  no  blessing  to  give  the  master  of  Kohean  ?' 
"  *  My  son,*  answered  the  good  man,  •  I  give  you 
the  blessing  I  may  give : — May  God  bless  you,  and 
may  your  heart  be  opened  to  give  and  to  receive.'   ' 


" '  I  know  I  can  give,'  replied  the  proud  man ; '  but 
what  can  I  reodve  P' 

" '  Love,'  he  replied.  *  All  your  wealth  has  not 
brought  you  happiness,  because  you  are  unlovmg  and 
unloved!' 

"The  demon  returned  to  his  brow^  but  it  did  not 
remain  there. 

" '  You  shall  give  me  lessous  in  this  thing,'  he  said ; 
and  so  the  good  man  went  his  way. 

"Amelie  continued  a  dose  prisoner;  but  a  change 
came  over  Monsieur.  At  first  he  shut  himself  up  in 
his  chamber,  and  no  one  was  suffered  to  enter  his  pre- 
sence ;  he  took  his  food  with  his  own  hand  from  the 
only  attendant  who  ventured  to  approach  his  door. 
He  was  heard  walking  up  and  down  the  rooin,  day 
and  night.  When  we  were  going  to  sleep,  we  heard 
his  heavy  tramp;  at  daybreak,  there  it  was  again: 
and  those  of  the  household,  who  awoke  at  intervab 
during  the  night,  said  it  was  unceasing. 

*'  Monsieur  could  read.  Ah,  you  may  smile ;  but  in 
those  days,  and  in  those  mountains,  such  men  as  '  the 
master'  did  not  trouble  themselves  or  others  with 
knowledge;  but  the  master  of  Eohean  read  both 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  commanded  the  book  he  had 
never  opened  since  his  childhood  to  be  brought  him. 
It  was  taken  out  of  its  vdvet  case,  and  carried  in 
forthwith ;  and  we  saw  his  shadow  from  without,  like 
the  shadow  of  a  giant,  bending  over  the  book;  and 
he  read  in  it  for  some  days ;  vad  we  greatly  hoped  it 
would  soften  and  change  his  nature— and  though  I 
cannot  say  much  for  the  softening,  it  certainly  effected 
a  great  change ;  he  no  longer  stalked  moodily  along 
the  corridors,  and  banged  the  doors,  and  swore  at  the 
servants ;  he  the  rather  seemed  possessed  of  a  merry 
devil,  roaring  ojit  an  old  song-* 

'  Aux  butloni  de  G«niTe,  not  eannoni 

Sont  branqnes ; 
8'il  7  •  quelque  attaque  boos  lei  foront  ronfler, 
Virai  letcannonlenl' 

and  then  he  would  pause,  and  ching  his  hands  toge- 
ther like  a  pair  of  cymbals,  and  hiugh.  And  once,  as 
I  was  passing  along,  he  pounced  out  upon  me,  and 
whirled  me  round  in  a  waltz,  roaring  at  me  when  he 
let  me  down,  to  practise  ikai  and  break  my  embroidery 
frame.  He  formed  a  band  of  horns  and  trumpets, 
and  insisted  on  the  goatherds  and  shepherds  sounding 
reveilles  in  the  mountains,  and  the  village  children 
beating  drums :  his  only  idea  of  joy  and  happiness 
was  noise.  He  set  all  the  canton  to  work  to  mend 
the  bridge,  paying  the  workmen  double  wages ;  and 
he,  who  never  entered  a  church  before,  would  go  to 
see  how  the  labourers  were  getting  on  nearly  every 
day.  He  talked  and  laughed  a  great  deal  to  himself ; 
and  in  his  gaiety  of  heart  would  set  the  mastiffs 
fighting,  and  make  excursions  from  home— we  know« 
ing  not  where  he  went.  At  last,  Amelie  was  sum« 
moned  to  his  presence,  and  he  shook  her  and  shouted, 
then  kissed  her;  and  hoping  she  would  be  a  good 
girl,  told  her  he  had  provided  a  husband  for  her. 
Amelie  wept  and  prayed ;  and  the  master  capered  and 
sung.  At  last  she  fainted;  and  taking  advantage  of 
her  unconsdousness,  he  conveyed  her  to  the  chapd ; 
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and  there  beside  the  altar  stood  the  biidegroom— no 
otner  than  Charles  Le  Maitre. 

"  They  liyed  many  happy  yean  together ;  and  when 
Monsienr  was  in  every  respect  a  better,  thongb  still  a 
strange,  man,  *the  Femme  Noir'  appeared  again  to 
nim— ^mce.  She  did  so  with  a  placid  air,  on  a  snm- 
mer  night,  with  her  arm  extended  towards  the  heavens. 

''The  next  day  the  muffled  bell  tdd  the  valley  that  the 
stormy,  proud  old  master  of  Rohean  had  ceased  to  live." 


BEMARKABLE  LITEBAB.Y  IMPOSTURES. 
No.  I. 

GSOBGE  PSALMAHAZAB. 

Oh  Tuesday,  the  23d  of  May,  1763,  died,  at  his 
lodgings  in  Ironmonger  Row,  Old  Street,  St.  Luke's, 
the  eocentric  individual  who  had  for  many  years  been 
known  in  England  by  the  assumed  name  of  George 
Psahnanazar. 

His  real  name  and  nation  have  never  transpired. 
The  secret  he  kept  so  religiously  m  his  life4ime  was 
buried  with  him.  A  sense  of  shame,  according  to  his  own 
ociufession,  had  sealed  his  lips  upon  the  subject :  he  de- 
served, he  said,  no  other  name  than  that  of  the  Impostor. 

Psidmanazar  is  now  only  remembered  as  the  author 
of  a  strange  fabrication,  cidled  "  A  Description  of  the 
Island  of  Formosa,"  of  which  place  he  professed  to  be 
a  native.  Without  having  even  travelled  out  of 
Europe,  he  invented  an  account  of  an  Asiatic  ishind, 
and  preserved  sufficient  consistency  in  his  narrative  to 
obtain  for  it,  for  a  time,  almost  universal  credence. 
Ijong  after  the  imposture  was  discovered  and  confessed, 
the  book  was  quoted  as  genuine,  and  it  is  admitted  to 
carry  with  it  an  air  of  fact  and  reality,  which  does 
ore^t,  at  any  rate,  to  the 'ingenuity  of  the  author. 

But  little  interest,  perhaps,  now  attaches  to  a  fabri- 
cation once  so  famous.  There  was,  however,  (if  we 
may  use  the  word,)  a  compUtenest  about  the  imposture 
which  renders  it  remarkable.  Psahooanazar's  great 
difficulty  was  to  support  the  character  he  had  assumed. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  Asiatic  in  his  appearance ; 
he  was  surrounded  by  sceptical  inquirers,  and  fre- 
quently puzzled  with  questions  and  objections ;  but 
his  hantihood  and  ingenuity  enabled  him  to  maintain 
his  ground,  and  baffle  his  most  pertinacious  opponents. 
In  the  narrative  of  his  life,  which,  in  a  spirit  of  peni- 
tence, he  drew  up  in  after  years,  he  has  given  an 
interesting  account  of  the  strange  adventures  of  his 
youtii,  from  which  we  will  extract  a  few  particulars. 

He  was  bom,  he  says,  in  "  the  southern  p  urt 
of  Europe" — most  probably,  it  luui  been  su^;esied, 
'*  beneath  the  bright  sky  of  Languedoc."  His 
mother  was  a  good  and  pious  woman,  whom  he  seems 
to  have  truly  loved.  At  the  age  of  six  he  was  sent 
to  a  free-school  taught  by  two  Francbcan  monks, 
where  his  remarkable  quickness  made  him  a  favourite 
with  his  masters,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  his  future 
ruin.  He  was  afterwards  removed  to  a  Jesuit  college, 
tlie  course  of  study  in  which  he  minutely  describci>. 
Upon  leaving  college,  he  was  engaged  as  a  tutor  in 
what  he  calls  "  a  middling  family ."i    His  pupil  was 


"an  overgrowh  youth,  and  taller  by  a  head  and 
shoulders  than  himself."    Here  he  gave  way  to  idle 
habits :   instead  of  graver  studies,  he  and  his  pupil 
oocofRed  themselves  in  learning  the  flute  and  violin; 
and*  as  a  natural  oonseqnenoe  of  his  tiioughtlessness 
and  indolence,  he  became  dissatisfied  and  unsettled. 
At  length  he  resolved  to  return  home,  and  commence 
a  new  course  of  life.    Having  no  money,  he  begged 
his  way,  in  fluent  Latin,  accosting  none  bat  clergy- 
men and  persons  of  condition,  and  found  this  so  pro- 
fitable that  he  formed  a  taste  for  a  wandering  life, 
which  he  was  afterwards  nnable  to  conquer.     We 
need  not  dwell  minutely  on  his  subsequent  adven- 
tures.    His  first  step  in  the  art  of  deception  was  to 
pnxnire  a  certificate  stating  him  to  be  "  an  Irish 
priest  who  had  been  persecuted  for  his  rdigion."   He 
soon  resolved  on  a  bolder  speculation.    In  his  college 
days  he  had  heard  the  Jesuits  speak  of  India,  China, 
and  Japan;  and  his  imagination  was  warmed  by  their 
descriptions.     It  occurred  to  him  that  a  Japanese 
convert  to  Christianity  would  be  an  object  of  interest. 
He  accordingly  forged  a  certificate  setting  forth  the 
fact.    His  scheme  succeeded.    In  his  own  words, 
''  he  travelled  many  hundred  leagues  through  Germany, 
Brabant,  and  Flanders,  under  the  notion  of  being  a 
Japanese  converted  from  heathenism  by  some  Jesuit 
missionaries,  and  brought  to  Avignon  by  them,  to  be 
farther  instructed,  as  well  as  to  avoid  the  dreadful 
punishment  inflicted  on  all  that  turn  Christians  in 
Japan."    His  miserable  appearance  everywhere  ex- 
cited compassion;    and  even  the  wayside  b^gars 
r^iarded  him  with  contempt.  After  many  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  he  found  himself  in  the  garrison  town  of 
Sluys,  where  he  attracted  the  attention  of  a  Reverend 
Mr.  Wes,  the  Scotch  chi^lain  of  a  regiment  sta- 
tioned there.     This  gentleman  immediately  took  a 
remarkable  and  most  suspicious  interest  in  the  allpged 
Formosan,  whom  he  forthwith  persuaded  to  visit  Eng- 
land.    He  wrote  an  account  of  him  to  Dr.  Compton, 
Bishop  of  London,  who,  when  Psahnanazar  arrived 
in  England,  received  him  with  interest  and  kind- 
ness.   He  had  by  this  time  become  an  ad^t  in  the 
art  of  deception.    He  had  invented  a  language  in  a 
peculiar  character,  which  he  wrote  with  ease,  from 
right  to  left,  after  the  manner  of  the  orientals ;  a  new 
division  of  the  year  into  twenty  months ;  and  an  ori- 
ginal system  of  mythology.    Li  order  to  gain  still 
greater  credit  for  hLs  story,  he  would  eat  nothing  but 
raw  meat  and  vegetables,  and  he  soon  became  fully 
reconciled  to  this  dOsgusting  diet.     At  the  request  of 
Bishop  Compton,  he  translated  the  Church  Cate- 
chism into  the  Formosan  language,  which  was  ex- 
amined by  many  learned  individuals,  and  pronounced 
"  regular  and  grammatical."  Having  been  so  far  suc- 
cessful, and  curiosity  having  now  attracted  to  him  a 
numerous  circle  of  friends,  he  commenced  writing  in 
Latin  his  famous  Description  of  Formosa,  which  was 
translated  for  him  as  it  went  through  the  press.    The 
composition  of  this  work  occupied  him  two  months, 
and  he  was  at  the  time  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age. 
Although  much  of  it  was  pure  invention,  he  derived 
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a  ^reat  part  of  his  materials  from  a  genmne  account 
of  the  island  tmtten  by  Candidus,  a  Dutch  minister, 
and  from  Varenins's  Description  of  Japan.  In  order 
to  avoid  any  variance  from  the  statements  he  had 
made  from  time  to  time  in  conversation,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  insert  many  improbabilities  in  his  narrative 
that  he  would  ghidly  have  omitted  or  altered.  "  Thus,'* 
he  says,  "  having  once  inadvertently  in  conversation 
made  the  yearly  number  of  male  infants  sacrificed  in 
Formosa  to  amount  to  18,000, 1  could  never  be  per- 
suaded to  lessen  it,  though  I  had  often  been  made 
sensible  of  the  impossibility  of  so  small  an  ishmd 
losing  so  many  males  every  year,  without  becoming 
at  lengA  quite  depopulated." 

The  immolation  of  children  he  makes  a  character- 
istic feature  in  the  religion  of  the  islanders,  and  he 
gives  rather  a  strange  account  of  h&  own  escape. 

*'  My  father  had  three  sons  by  his  first  wife,  of 
which  I  was  the  youngest :  my  eldest  brother  was 
free  from  being  sacrificed,  as  the  law  directs;  the 
second  was  but  one  year  and  a  hi^  old  when  his  heart 
was  broiled,  and  before  the  turn  came  to  me  I  was 
near  eight  years  of  age:  my  father  was  extremely 
concerned  for  me,  espedaliy  because  my  brother  was 

almost  eat  up  with  a  cancer My  father  then, 

considering  the  short  life  of  my  brother,  and  that  he 
should  have  no  heir  or  successor  if  I  was  sacrificed, 
....  he  went  to  the  high  priest,  and  used  all  the 
arguments  he  could  invent  to  induce  him  to  spare  me. 
The  high  priest  replied,  he  was  sorry  it  happened  so, 
but  the  laws  of  God  were  to  be  preferred  to  the  good 

of  a  family,  jnd  even  of  the  whole  country At 

last,  my  fatiier,  seeing  nothing  would  do  but  money, 
offered  him  a  large  sum  to  accept  of  my  brother. 
This  argument  prevailed:  so  my  father  sent  the 
money  and  my  brother." 

Many  persons  naturally  wondered  that  a  stripling 
of  twenty  could  give  such  an  account  of  himself. 
According  to  his  own  story,  he  could  not  have  been 
much  moro  than  sixteen  when  he  left  the  island,  and 
it  was  not  thought  likely  that  a  youth  of  that  age 
could  have  made  the  minute  and  shrewd  observations 
recorded  in  the  volume.  Dr.  Halley,  again,  puszled 
him  by  inquiring  about  the  duration  of  the  twilight 
in  Formosa,  and  how  long  every  year  the  sun  shone 
down  the  chimneys.  As  a  further  example  of  some 
of  the  improbabilities  and  monstrosities  contained  in 
the  work,  we  quote  the  commencement  of  one  chap- 
ter, which  is  entitled  "Of  our  maimer  of  eating,"  &c. 

**  All  who  can  live  without  working  eat  their  break- 
fasts about  seven  of  the  doek^  in  the  morning;  first 
they  smoke  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  then  they  drink  Bohea» 
green,  or  sage  tea;  afterwards  they  cut  off  the  head 
of  a  viper,  and  suck  the  blood  out  of  the  body :  this 
in  my  opinion  is  the  most  wholesome  breakfast  a  man 
can  make,"  &c. 

The  first  edition  of  this  remarkable  romance  was 
soon  exhausted,  and  auother  called  for.    In  spite  of 

(1)  In  a  former  chapter  we  are  expretsly  told  that  neither  elocki 
nor  watehet  are  known  In  Formofa,  and  that  thair  laode  of  mea- 
suring time  ia  altogether  diffensnt  from  the  European  method. 


its  impsobabilities,  the  book  was  devoutly  believed  in. 
Psalmanazar  was  scut  to  Oxford,  and  maintained  there 
by  the  Bishop  of  London.  He  seems  at  college  to  have 
indulged  in  many  irregularities,  and  to  have  displayed, 
as  might  be  expected,  a  total  want  of  principle.  From 
the  20th  to  the  32d  year  of  his  age  he  describes  as  "a 
sad  blank." 

We  now  approach  the  secottd  period  of  Psalma- 
nazaif 8  life.  Tkt  first,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  suf- 
ficiently infamous ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
endeavoured  by  sincere  and  bitter  penitence  to  atone 
for  his  youthful  errors  and  disreputable  impostures. 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  at  this  period  knew  him  well,  often 
stated  that  he  was  the  bwi  man  he  had  ever  known. 
"  I  have  heard  Johnson,"  said  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "  fre- 
quently say,  that  George  Psalmanazar's  piety,  peni- 
tence and  virtue,  exceeded  almost  what  we  read  as 
wonderful  in  the  lives  of  the  Saints :"  and  when  the 
great  lexicographer  was  asked,  whether  he  ever  con- 
tradicted Psalmanazar,  "  I  should  as  soon,"  he  said, 
"  have  thought  of  contradicting  a  bishop." 

Psalmanazar's  powers  of  conversation  must  have 
been  considerable.  In  his  Life  of  Johnson — that 
rich  store-house  of  hteraxy  gossip — ^Boswell  has  pre- 
served this  little  dialogue — 

"  Ho  (Johnson)  praised  Mr.  Duncombe  of  Canter- 
bury as  a  pleasing  man.  '  He  used  to  come  to  me ; 
I  did  not  seek  much  after  Um,  Indeed,  I  never  sought 
much  after  anybody.*  Boswell :  *  Lord  Orrery,  I  sup- 
pose P'  Johnson :  '  No  sir ;  I  never  went  to  him,  but 
when  he  sent  for  me.'  Boswell:  '  Bichardson P' 
Johnson :  '  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  sought  after  George  Psal- 
manazar the  most.  I  used  to  go  and  sit  with  him 
at  an  alehouse  in  the  city.'  " 

During  the  latter  portion  of  his  life,  Psalmanazar 
supported  himself  entirely  by  literary  pursuits.  He 
wrote  several  articles  for  the  Universal  History,  and, 
amongst  other  compilations,  a  genuine  account  of  the 
island  of  Formosa,  to  serve  as  a  counterpart  to  the 
description  he  had  forged.  There  can  be  no  qu<^on  , 
about  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance ;  he  would  sp%[ 
of  himself,  on  all  occasions,  as  a  despised,  dishonoured, 
and  degraded  being,  who  had  forfeited  all  claim  to 
the  regard  and  respect  of  society;  and  he  com- 
mences his  narrative  by  avowing  *^  his  steady  resolu- 
tion publicly  to  disclaim  all  the  lies  and  forgeries  he 
had  formerly  published  in  that  monstrous  romance 
(the  Description  of  Formosa),  and  at  any  rate  or  risk 
to  take  the  shame  to  himself,  and  make  a  free  con- 
fession of  the  whole  imposture." 

Psabnanazar's  Will  is  a  singular  document,  and 
bears  out  all  we  have  said  respecting  his  penitence 
and  humility.  It  is  entitled  "  The  last  Will  and 
Testament  of  me  a  poor  sinful  and  worthless  creature, 
commonly  known  by  the  assumed  name  of  George  Psal- 
manazar." One  clause  is  worded  as  follows :  **  And  it 
is  my  earnest  request,  that  my  body  be  not  inclosed 
in  any  kind  of  coffin,  but  only  decently  laid  in  what  is 
called  a  shell,  of  the  lowest  value,  and  without  lid  or 
other  covering  which  may  hinder  the  natural  earth 
from  covering  it  all  around," 
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THE  TRIUMPHS  OF  TEMPER. 

**  And,  trust  ma,  dnr,  good  humour  will  prerail,  1 
When  ain,  and  flighti,  and  icreami,  and  sooldiogi  fidl." 

NoBODT  reads  Hayley  in  our  days,  I  fancy !  and  one 
might  steal  largely,  or,  to  use  M.  Dumas'  language, 
one  might  make  very  extensive  **  conquests"  from  that 
well-nigli  forgotten  poet,  without  much  danger  of 
detection.  Yet  Hayley  was  once  what  is  called  a  greai 
Poet  Some  sevenff  years  i^  he  was  the  rage,  the 
lion  of  (esthetic  coteries,  (only  the  word  €utketic  had 
not  yet  travelled  out  of  German  circles,)  the  darling 
of  the  Delia  Cruscans,  the  admired  and  imitated  of 
the  Blue-stocking  Society; — ^wits  and  fops,  and  belles, 
and  literary  kdies,  all  swore  by  him;  that  is  to  say, 
the  two  last  named  classes  uttered  '*  their  pretty  oath, 
by  yea  and  nay,"  built  upon  the  name  of  Hayley. 
And  now  what  has  become  of  his  immortal  fame? 
Why,  probably,  my  young  reader,  of  either  sex,  may 
be  asking  "  Who  U  Mr.  Hayley  ?"  and  "  What  onearth 
has  he  to  do  with  the  present  subject  ?"  Rise  up  and 
enlighten  this  new  generation,  oh,  sage  and  stately 
Anna !  immaculate  Seward !  fair,  but  verbose  critic  1 
Most  formal  and  most  correct  of  gossipers !  Oh, 
hear  this  generation,  and  tcU  it  who  was  Hayley! 
Metbinks  the  shade  of  the  departed  "tenth  muse" 
appears  before  me.  I  see  the  soft  grey  hair  rise  re- 
beUous  from  the  confining  cushion ;  it  stands  erect,  in 
critical  and  affectionate  indignation ;  and  a  doud  of 
perfumed  powder  is  shaken  forth  upon  the  ample 
brocaded  petticoat.  In  grandibquent  dialect  she 
proclaims  the  merits  of  "  The  Triumphs  of  Temper ;" 
she  points  out  the  author  of  that  great  poem  with  her 
fan,  and  calls  him  "Apollo's  favourite,  the  immortal 
Mr.  Hayley,"  and,  with  a  polite,  but  very  dbtinct  sneer, 
challenges  posterity  to  surpass  his  excellenoe. 

The  sight  of  Anna  Seward  brings  forth  to  one's 
fancy  those  other  lights  of  the  time,  looked  upon  as 
Hyperions  in  their  own  town ;  or,  as  she  herself  with 
alliterative  felicity  has  styled  them,  "  Lichfield 
Luminaries."  They  too  will  bear  testimony  to  Hayley's 
contemporary  fame;  if  not  by  their  praise,  yet  by 
their  jealousy. — ^Here  comes  Dr.  Darwin  rolling  along 
in  his  carriage ;  pursuing  the  medical  profession  and 
the  Muse,  in  his  daily  drives.  He  has  been  very 
successful  this  morning,  apparently ;  for  he  leans  back 
with  a  sort  of  self-glorification  in  his  face,  and  while 
he  fingers  the  guineas  with  one  hand,  measures  out 
the  syllables  of  his  polished  couplets  with  the  other ; 
composing  the  last  line  first,  as  a  careful  peruser  of 
the  "  Botanic  Garden"  can  readily  believe.  Yes ;  the 
muse  has  been  propitious  to-day,  and  he  declaims 
with  extreme  satbfaction — 

"  Hail,  adanuuitlne  iteel !  Magnetic  Lord ! 
King  of  th«  prow,  the  ploughshare,  and  the  sword ! 
True  to  the  pole,  by  thee  the  pilot  guides 
His  steady  helm  amid  the  struggling  tides, 
Bmres  with  broad  sail  the  immeasurable  sea,  * 
daaves  the  dark  air,  and  asks  no  star  but  thee!" 

Yonder  moves  "the  young  and  gay  philosopher, 
Mr.£dgeworth,"toquotethe  el^ant  Anna's  own  words, 
that  universal  favourite  with  the  ladies,  who  had  so 
many  wives,  and  so  many  other  good  things  which 


help  to  make  a  man  happy,  or  miserable,  (as  the  ease 
may  be,)  to  say  nothing  of  that  thing  called  litoary 
fame,  which  ordinary  men  and  "  Lichfield  lominarifis" 
prize  highly. 

There,  too,  is  the  eccentric  Mr.  Day,  who  mystifies 
and  surprises  the  correct  and  point-device  Anna, 
while  she  speaks  admiringly  of  his  genius,  and  with 
womanly  kindness  of  his  generous  disposition*  Now, 
Mr.  Day,  with  all  his  faults  of  person  and  of  mind,  is 
a  far  more  interesting  individual  than  even  the  fair 
Muse  of  Lichfield  herself;  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
"  Sandford  and  Merton,"  but  because  he  had  origin- 
ality of  intellect,  and  a  queer  character  and  temper 
of  his  own ;  and  was  crossed  in  love,  and  bad  some 
curious  and  impracticable  ideas  about  educating  a  wife 
for  himself ;  which  ideas  he  endeavoured  to  carry  out, 
as  Miss  Seward  rebtes,  and  failed  signally— poor 
man!  There  was  more  true  poetry  and  romance 
about  Mr.  Day,  than  in  the  Hayleys,  and  Darwins, 
and  Edgeworths,  and  Sewards.  One  cannot  help 
wishing  that  Sabrina  (the  subject  of  his  education^ 
experiments)  could  have  borne  to  be  made  into  a 
Spartaii  woman  by  him;  that  she  had  let  him  fire 
pistob  at  her  witiiout  flinching,  as  he  desired,  and 
drop  hot  sealing  wax  on  her  bare  arms,  without 
screaming.  She  might  have  saved  herself  all  her 
terrors  and  pains  if  she  had  been  a  good  girl,  and 
loved  her  tormentor  and  master.  The  said  theoretic 
tormentor  had  a  heart  m  his  large,  awkward  frame, 
and  would  gladly  have  yielded  it  up  to  Sabrina's  keep- 
ing, and  would  have  thrown  his  theories  aside,  and,  in 
that  case,  have  been  a  happy  man  at  last.  She  might 
then  have  shaken  her  auburn  locks,  and  langhed 
lovingly  in  his  ugly,  earnest  face ;  and  covering  up 
her  white  arms  in  the  skirts  of  his  long  coat,  she 
might  have  commanded  her  master  to  put  away  his 
odious  sealing-wax,  with  tolerable  certainty  that  he 
would  have  made  a  bonfire  of  all  the  writings  <^  all  the 
stoic  philosophers  rather  than  sear  one  pin's  point  of 
her  little  finger.  But  the  Fates  were  adverse,  and 
"  Sabriiui  fair "  did  not  like  her  ugly  tormentor  of  a 
guardian  any  better  than  she  liked  the  pistds  and  the 
burning  wax;  and  utterly  repudiated  the  idea  of 
becoming  his  wife.  So  he  let  her  do  as  she  liked,  and 
gave  her  a  ix)rtion  when  she  married  some  one  else. 
His  pet  system  was  destroyed,  and  his  beautiful  pupil 
was  gone ;  leaving  him  to  become  a  crabbed,  stem 
old  bachelor.  And  then,  when  all  his  young'  dreams 
had  vanished,  and  he  was  misanthropical,  and  despised 
womankind,  and  would  not  have  given  a  button  to  be 
loved,  even  by  the  object  of  his  first  passion ;  when  he 
had  learned  to  do  witJiout  love,  that  perverse  goddess. 
Fortune,  grilled  in  his  face,  and  sent  him  a  rich  gift 
in  that  kuuL  The  hard,  cynical,  uncouth  Mr.  Day 
became  loved,  venerated,  almost  adored  by  a  gentle 
lady,  who  devoted  her  life,  fortune,  and  liberty  to  him, 
reaping  in  return  but  a  small  harvest  of  thanks.  He 
who  during  his  youth  sought  in  vain  for  bve,  valued 
it  not  when  it  came  unsought  in  middle  age ;  and  the 
woman  who  sacrificed  what  others  called  the  pleasures 
of  life  to  subject  herself  to  his  harsh  temper  and  ooti 
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severity,  made  a  vow  never  to  see  the  liglit  of  the 
sun  after  his  death,~aad  kept  it.  This  is  a  very  good 
instance  of  the  contradictory  way  in  which  things  fall 
out  on  this  earth*  Desire  a  thing  eagerly,  with  your 
whole  soul,  and  you  will  not  get  it ; — cease  to  care  for 
it, — take  rather  a  dislike  to  it,  and  down  it  will  fall  in 
prodigious  quantities  at  your  feet. 

Ah !  I  see  before  me  the  huge  form  of  Dr.  John- 
son;— that  recals  me  to  a  sense  of  duty.  I  cannot 
presume  to  speak  of  that  great  man  as  a  mere 
"  Lichfield  luminary,"  and  I  retire  back  to  my  title, 
for  which  I  make  my  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Hayley, 
beg  pardon  of  the  reader  for  this  long  digression,  and 
proceed  to  business. 

Of  all  the  minor  tyrants  of  domestic  life,  ill-temper 
is  the  most  triumplmnt — ^the  most  detestable.  Ladies, 
do  not  think  the  few  renuurks  I  am  about  to  offer  on 
this  subject  are  addressed  solely  to  masculine  spirits : 
Gentlemen,  my  observations  do  not  apply  solely  to  the 
ladies.  Hi-temper  is  of  various  kindi^  but  the  three 
main  dinsions  are  these :— the  hasty  and  violent ;  the 
peevish  and  cross-grained;  the  sullen  and  vindictive. 
We  have  even  seen  cases  in  which  an  individual 
favoured  society  with  all  three  by  turns ;  but  we  hope, 
and  believe,  tliat  such  cases  are  rare.  Let  us  face  the 
subject  fairly.  We  are  all  of  us — at  least,  very  nearly 
all  of  us — ^liable  to  some  kind  of  ill-temper.  I  am  not 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule  myself ; 
and,  owiug  to  this  and  various  other  circumstances,  I 
happen  to  know  a  great  deal  about  ill-temper  and  its 
effects.  Its  causes,  too,  have  sometimes  presented 
themselves  to  my  observation ;  and  it  is  on  this  branch 
of  the  subject  that  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words, 
believing  that  we  can  remove  the  cause  in  many  cases, 
if  we  fairly  set  about  it.  There  are  two  causes  of  ill- 
temper  which  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  any  other, 
and  are  more  easily  pardoned.  These  are,  want  of 
health,  and  want  of  sense.  The  last  is,  perhaps, 
the  chief  cause  of  all  bad  temper.  Single  out  the 
remarkably  sensible  men  and  women  of  your  acquaint- 
ance,— ^not  the  most  witty,  or  the  most  versatile,  or 
the  most  artistic  minds, — (they  may  or  may  not  be  of 
the  number,)  but  those  who  have  the  largest  share  of 
sound  sense,  and  you  will  find  that  they  are  also  the 
best  tempered.  Good  sense  is  shocked  and  disgusted 
by  the  utter  foolishness  of  ill-temper,  just  as  much  as 
good  taste  is  by  its  ugliness.  Good  sense  sees,  at  a 
glance,  the  impotence  of  rage,  the  stupid  brutishness 
of  a  fit  of  the  sullens,  and  the  absurd  waste  of  time 
and  mental  strength  in  peevishness  and  perversity. 
Things  that  we  really  despise  have  no  power  over  our 
minds ;  and  a  man  of  sense  knows  that  it  is  beneath 
him  to  give  way  to  temper  upon  every  petty  occasion. 

The  wise  king  of  Israel  has  said  "  Greater  is  he 
that  ruleth  his  own  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 
Those,  therefore,  who  have  a  rebellious  temper  to 
subdue,  have  a  task  before  them  worthy  of  the  highest 
ambition ;  and  one  which,  by  its  fulfilment,  will  bring 
a  rich  reward  of  peace  and  love.  Still,  it  is  a  task  to 
which  not  many  are  adequate ;  and  all  parents  should 
endeavour  to  prevent  the  growth  of  evil  temper  among 
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their  children,  lest  when  they  become  men  and  women 
they  find  it  too  hard  a  task  "  to  rule  their  own 
spirits."  Much  may  be  done  in  infancy  and  child- 
hood towards  marring  a  naturally  good  temper,  or 
mending  a  naturally  bad  one.  Bring  up  a  child 
among  ill-tempered  people,  and  it  will  become  ill- 
tempered  by  force  of  habit  and  imitation;  and  vice 
versa.  If  a  child  be  disposed  to  certain  faults  of 
temper,  do  not  dwell  upon  them  severely ;  pass  them 
over  as  lightly  as  justice  to  others  will  permit,  and 
be  careful  to  put  out  of  his  way  all  temptations  to  a 
recurrence  of  them ;  by  these  means  they  may — ^nay, 
they  certainly  will  become  weakened  by  want  of 
opportunity  for  action.  We  are  so  much  the  cres^ 
tures  of  habit,  that  such  a  child.may  grow  up  a  good- 
tempered  man  because  he  was  prevented  from  form- 
ing a  habit  of  getting  into  ill-tempers  when  he  was  a 
boy. 

Activity  is  another  preventive  of  bad  temper. 
People  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  trifle  away 
their  time  are  often  out  of  temper.  For  this  reason, 
women  are  more  subject  to  fits  of  ill-temper  than 
men :  I  say  it  with  all  due  respect  to  the  sex.  There 
is  my  pretty  friend  Mrs.  Supine,  par  exemple;  she  has 
positively  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  up,  every  day, 
dress,  drive  out,  dress  again,  dine,  doze,  drink  tea, 
and  go  to  bed.  She  has  none  of  the  idle  occupations 
of  ordinary  ladies:  reading  hurts  her  eyes,  letter- 
writing  is  too  much  trouble,  she  hates  needlework, 
and  cannot  find  time  to  attend  to  flowers.  "  Here  is 
a  state  of  things !"  I  thought  to  myself  when  I  first 
knew  her ;  "  I  hope,  poor  thing,  she  is  stupid,  or  she 
must  be  very  unconafortable."  Upon  further  ac- 
quaintance it  appeared  that  she  was  not  at  all  stupid, 
she  was  only  indolent ;  and  that  she  was  very  uncom- 
fortable, for  she  was  always  out  of  temper.  Her  tem- 
per was  so  bad  that  she  had  no  friends ;  no  servant 
could  remain  in  her  house  more  than  three  months ; 
and  her  husband  sometimes  wished  that  he  too  could 
give  her  a  month's  notice,  and  go.  If  he  could  have 
given  her  something  to  do,  they  might  have  been  a 
happy  couple ;  as  it  was,  temper  reigned  triumphant 
over  that  luxurious  household — and  reigns  there 
at  this  very  moment.  Ah !  if  Mrs.  Supine  had  but 
half  of  busy  Mrs.  Brown's  fourteen  children,  what 
a  blessing  it  would  be  to  Mr.  Supine  and  all  their 
acquaintances!  not  to  mention  my  pretty  friend  herself. 

One  grand  cause  of  bad  temper  among  men  is  dys- 
pepsia. A  man  eats  and  drinks  too  much,  or  eats 
and  drinks  things  which  do  not  agree  with  him ; — ^his 
digestive  organs  are  impaired — and  his  temper,  in 
consequence.  There's  my  friend  the  Bev.  Gustavus 
Grumble.  He  was  a  merry  fellow  enough  when  we 
used  to  dub  for  toffy  at  school.  He  has  always  been 
lucky  through  life.  In  all  his  doings  he  has  pro- 
spered. In  great-goes  and  little-goes  he  has  never 
been  plucked,  but  come  off  with  flying  colours ;  espe- 
cially in  that  very  greatest  "  go  "  for  a  clergyman, 
we  mean  the  one  in  the  matrimonial  lottery.  Gus- 
tavus drew  a  prize,  and  there  never  was  a  sweeter 
tempered  woman  than  his  Saccharissa.    Ever  since 
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that  period  Oastavus,  lias  been  living  comfortably, 
nay,  in  good  style,  upon  an  ample  benefice.  But 
aliu!  alas!  Lis  dinners  have  been  too  good  every 
day ;  and,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  my  friend  is  a 
dyspeptic  domestic  demon.  He  is  angry  with  every 
one  without  cause ;  his  wife  is  afraid  to  speak  to  him, 
for  fear  of  ruffling  his  temper ;  his  children  get  out 
of  his  way  as  fast  as  they  can,  for  they  know  he  will 
find  fkult  with  them,  His  parishioners  do  not  love 
him,  for  he  does  not  bring  a  healing  balm  to  their 
sorrowing  hearts,  but  a  caustic  querulousness.  He 
has  quarrels  and  lawsuits  about  tithes  with  all  his 
neighbours.  He  rules  the  charity  schools  and  their 
teachers  with  a  rod  of  iron:  he  reads  prayers  like 
the  murmur  of  an  angry,  sullen  sea ;  and  preaches 
like  a  spirit  of  desolation.  This  dreadful  fate  of  Mr. 
Grumble  I  attribute  to  an  over-indulgence  in  the 
good  things  of  the  tabic. 

Seriously,  dear  reader,  we  would  commend  to  your 
attention  the  charms  and  graces  of  that  beautiful 
household  Lar — Good  Temper.  Never  neglect  to 
worship  her.  In  the  secret  recesses  of  your  heart 
offer  up  your  forbearance  and  forgiveness  of  mjuries, 
your  self-restraint  and  self-denial  to  her,  and  she  will 
bless  you  and  gird  you  round  with  peace  and  content- 
ment. It  may  not  be  that  you,  fair  maiden,  will  be 
loved  because  you  are  sweet  tempered, 

*'  Non  h  belleiza  non  h  aenno,  o  valore, 
Che  in  no!  rUrtglla  amore ; " 

but  it  is  assuredly  true  that  your  chance  of  awaken- 
ing love  is  increased  thereby,  and  your  power  of 
retaining  it,  when  once  awakened,  magnified  a  hundred 
fold.  Youths  and  maidens,  I  preach  no  new  doctrine, 
when  I  tell  you  that  good  temper  is  better  than  for- 
tune, than  station,  than  talents,  or  than  beauty ;  and 
that  without  it  they  are  but  feeble  agents  in  the 
attainment  of  virtue  or  happiness.  "It  is,"  as 
Jeremy  Taylor  says,  "neither  manly  nor  ingenuous 
to  be  ill-tempered.  It  proceeds  from  softness  of  spirit 
and  pusilhmimity ;  which  makes  that  women  are 
more  angry  than  men,  sick  persons  more  than  health- 
ful, old  men  more  than  young,  unprosperous  and  cala- 
mitous people  more  than  the  blessed  and  fortunate. 
It  is  a  passion  fitter  for  flies  and  insects,  than  for  per- 
sons professing  nobleness  and  bounty.  It  is  trouble- 
some not  only  to  those  that  suffer  it,  but  to  them  that 
behold  it ;  there  being  no  greater  incivility  of  enter- 
tainment, than,  for  the  cook's  fault,  or  the  negligence 
of  the  servants,  to  be  cruel,  or  outrageous,  or  unplea- 
sant in  the  presence  of  the  guests.  It  makes  marriage 
to  be  a  necessary  and  unavoidable  trouble ;  friendships 
and  societies  and  familiarities  to  be  intolerable.*' 

In  conclusion,  let  me  quote  a  few  more  words  from 
that  most  eloquent  of  divines,  since  they  bear  upon 
my  subject,  and  express  my  meaning  better  than  any 
1  could  use.  Tliey  are  grave,  indeed,  but  we  must 
remember  that  our  subject  is  no  mere  bagatelle ;  it  is 
one  that  affects  the  daily,  hourly,  the  mortal  and  im- 
mortal life  of  the  great  human  family.  We  venture 
to  say  that  the  triumphs  of  temper  have  desolated  as 
many  hearths  as  the  triumphs  of  Sesostris  or  Napo- 


leon. It  is  to  mitigate  or  ward  off  this  desolation  in 
a  few  instances,  that  we  would  awaken  the  reader's 
serious  feelings  now.  "  Prayer  is  the  great  remedy 
against  anger ;  (or  it  must  suppose  it  in  some  degree 
removed  before  we  pray;  and  then  it  is  the  more 
likely  it  will  be  finished  when  the  prayer'is  done.  If 
anger  arises  in  thy  breast,  instantly  seal  up  thy  lips, 
and  let  it  not  go  forth,  for,  like  fire  when  it  wants 
vent,  it  will  suppress  itself.  Humility  is  the  most 
excellent  natural  cure  for  anger  in  the  world ;  for  he 
that  by  daily  considering  his  own  infirmities  and  fail- 
ings, makes  the  error  of  his  neighbour  or  servant  to 
be  his  own  case,  and  remembers  that  he  daily  needs 
God's  pardon  and  his  brother's  charity,  will  not  be  apt 
to  rage  at  the  levities,  or  misfortunes,  or  indiscretions 
of  another ;  greater  than  which  he  considers  that  he 
is  very  frequently  and  more  inexcusably  guilty  of." 
"  In  contentions  be  always  passive,  never  active ;  upon 
the  defensive,  not  the  assaulting  part ;  and  then  also 
give  a  gentle  answer,  receiving  the  furies  and  indis- 
cretions of  the  other,  like  a  stone  into  a  bed  of  moss 
and  soft  compliance,  and  you  shall  find  it  sit  down 
quietly." 

By  heeding  these  and  similar  exhortations  to  pa- 
tience and  gentleness  of  spirit,  you  and  I,  dear  reader, 
small  though  our  spheres  may  be,  oan  in  some  mea- 
sure drive  out  the  enemy  from  our  homes,  and  there, 
at  least,  check  the  triumphs  of  temper.  With  a  hope 
that  in  such  a  work  you  may  have  all  the  success  you 
deserve,  let  me  now  bid  you  farewell. 

J.  M.  W. 

STORY  OP  A  FAMILY.* 

BY  8.  IC. 

AUTHORESS  Of  "TII£  MAIDEN  AITNT,"  ETC. 

Chaftek  IX. — ^The  Biethdat. 
The  letters  which  Ida  received  from  her  father 
were  brief,  and  came  at  long  intervals.  It  was  beyond 
the  power  of  his  self-discipline  to  write  to  her  with 
the  fulness  and  freedom  of  that  affection  which  had 
made  the  happiness  of  both,  when  he  knew  all  the 
while  by  what  a  blow  the  links  which  had  bound  them 
were  to  be  smitten  asunder.  It  was  strange  to  him 
thus,  as  it  were,  to  contemplate  his  own  death  in  the 
person  of  another— to  join  in  the  tears  that  should 
hereafter  be  wept  upon  his  grave.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life  he  felt  actual  cowardice — ^impotence  of  will 
— prostration  of  mental  strength ;  and  this  was  espe- 
cially painful  to  him,  as  it  proved  the  incompleteness 
of  the  seK-conquest  at  which  he  was  aiming.  Some- 
times this  view  of  the  subject  would  press  so  forcibly 
upon  him,  that  he  would  start  up  and  snatch  his  pen 
with  the  sudden  resolution  to  acquaint  her  at  once 
with  his  state.  He  would  write  the  first  words— 
"  My  dearest  Ida," — and  then,  pausing  as  the  name 
brought  before  his  mind  in  an  instaut  the  vision  of 
those  young  clear  eyes  whose  fountains  were  scarcely 
yet  opened,  of  that  pure  unsunned  heart,  of  that 
(1)  Continued  ftem  p.  234. 
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happy  ofaild-n&tim,  helrould  throw  aside  what  he  had 
written,  and  boty  his  face  in  his  hands  in  a  passion  of 
helpless  sorrow.  Sometimes  he  wonld  rejoice  when 
he  saw  the  rayages  which  disease  had  already  wrought 
in  his  appearance,  thinking  that  it  would  thus  be 
easier  to  break  the  truth  to  her — that,  in  fact,  it  would 
re?eal  itself;  at  other  times  he  would  use  every  stra- 
tagem to  conceal  those  yery  symptoms,  in  the  dread 
of  shocking  her  too  suddenly,  in  the  utter  desohition 
which  OYcrwhehned  his  spirit  when  he  thought  how 
the  joy  of  their  meeting  would  be  dashed.  Beep  was 
his  self-abasement,  earnest  his  entreaty  for  that 
strength  which  is  made  perfect  in  weakness !  He, 
who  would  have  died  to  save  her  from  sorrow,  was 
now  to  die  in  order  to  inflict  sorrow  upon  her;  and 
m  bitterness  of  soul  he  prayed  that  the  cup  might 
pass  from  him ! 

Meanwhile  Ida  heard  that  the  business  which  had 
summoned  him  away  was  advancing  vety  slowly. 
He  had  traced  the  supposed  Mrs.  Gordon  from  place 
to  place,  and  finally  discovered  that  she  was,  beyond 
a  doubt,  now  residing  in  Malta;  but  ere  he  returned 
so  far  upon  his  steps,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go 
on  to  Delhi  to  receive  and  examine  liis  friend's  legacy, 
as  he  did  not  choose  to  incur  the  risk  pf  having  it 
sent  to  him.  There  had  been  much  delay,  and  instead 
of  returning  home  according  to  his  original  intention, 
to  assist  in  the  celebration  of  his  daughter's  eighteenth 
birthday,  he  was  at  that  very  time  on  his  road  to 
Delhi.  This  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  poor  Ida ; 
and,  perhaps,  when  that  long-expected  birthday 
dawned  upon  her,  she  had  never  felt  so  unhappy  in 
her  life.  No  thought  so  profane  as  one  of  blaming 
her  father  ever  entered  her  gentle  heart ;  and  when 
she  received  one  of  those  unsatisfactory  letters,  she 
attributed  the  chillness  and  depression  which  came 
upon  her,  to  pain  at  the  separation,  to  weakness  in 
herself,  to  anything  except  a  want  of  tenderness  in 
him.  Eagerly  and  eloquently  she  wrote  to  him,  open- 
ing her  whole  soul,  detailing  every  particular  of  her 
new  life,  making  humble  confessions  of  not  loving 
aunt  Melissa  so  well  as  unde  John,— of  having  gone  to 
sleep  in  the  twilight  when  the  former  was  recounting 
the  history  of  her  youth,— of  having  laughed  in  spite 
of  all  her  efforts  when  the  latter  was  reading  Milton 
aloud : — no  worse  sins  had  she  to  chronicle.  But  the 
correspondence  of  those  we  love  is  a  poor  substitute 
for  their  company;  one  look  is  better  than  a  thousand 
words.  The  man  who  said  tliat  language  was  in- 
vented to  disguise  thought,  stumbled  upon  a  truth 
where  he  only  meant  a  sarcasm ;  for,  indeed,  how  dense 
a  veil  do  the  simplest  words  weave  around  the  feeling 
which  they  profess  to  exhibit !  "Words  are  the  clouds 
which  gather  upon  the  mountain's  edge,  and  suggest 
the  height  while  they  conceal  the  form ;  looks  and 
tones  are  the  bright  flashes  which  cleave  the  vapour, 
and  give  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  mighty  outline 
beneath  it. 

Ida  felt  so  lonely  on  this  birthday  morning !  True, 
she  was  waked  by  Madeline's  soft  kiss  upon  her  cheek ; 
but,  much  as  she  loved  Madeline,  it  was  but  a  small. 


weak  affection,  compared  with  that  which  she  cherished 
for  her  father,  and  she  pined  feverishly  and  hopelessly 
for  the  sound  of  his  blessing  iu  her  ears.  Besides, 
Madeline  had  grown  graver  than  ever  of  late,  and 
would  sometimes  look  silently  at  Ida  till  h»  eyes 
filled  with  tears;  which  was  not  very  cheering  to  spirits 
already  disposed  to  sink.  True,  unde  John  had  taken 
her  kindly  in  his  arms,  and  presented  her  with  a  veiy 
pretty  bracelet;  and  aunt  Melissa  had  touched  her 
forehead  with  her  lips  as  cautiously  as  thoughshe  feared 
it  would  bum  her,  and  had  produced  her  gift  also — 
a  Mchet  of  amber  satin,  embroidered  in  green  braid  by 
her  own  fair  hands.  It  was  remarkable  how  pale  the 
green  and  amber  were ;  indeed,  they  looked  a  little 
faded, — ^which  was  not  wonderful,  as  the  sachet  had 
reposed  ingbriously  in  a  drawer  for  four  years  and  a 
half,  having  been  originally  manufactured  for  a  friend, 
with  whom  the  workwoman  had  unluckily  contrived 
to  quarrel  just  as  her  labours  came  to  a  hq>py  issue. 
But  this  history  was  not  to  be  published ;  and  aunt 
Melissa's  equivocal  little  speech—"  Will  you  accept 
this  trifle,  my  love  P— you  may  perhaps  value  it  as  my 
work!" — would  have  passed  exceedingly  well,  and  did 
pass,  till  uncle  John  stopped  it  short  by  bidding  Ida 
guess  why  it  was  lucky  for  her  that  Miss  Lee  and 
Lady  Anne  Grimston  were  not  on  terms.  Ida  was 
altogether  puzzled,  and,  with  a  merry  chuckle,  he 
answered  the  riddle  himself,  unobservant  of  the  bat- 
tery of  frowns  whicli  was  discharging  itself  upon  him, 
— "  Because,  but  for  that,  you  wouldn't  have  got 
your  bag!" 

Melissa,  as  a  last  resource,  hurried  the  breakfast 
very  much,  and  flattered  herself  that  Ida  had  not 
understood  the  joke. 

And  Ida  strolled  out  into  the  hall  and  arranged  the 
geraniums,  and  felt  that  oppressive  sense  of  woman- 
hood, so  common  when  one  is  still  half  a  child ;  and 
she  wondered  when  the  other  members  of  the  family 
party  would  arrive,  and  tried  to  stir  herself  up  to  that 
keen,  curious  interest  about  them  which  she  had  for- 
merly felt.  And  good  Mrs.  Yick^rs  now  ventured  to 
approach  with  her  congratulations,  and  her  little 
offering, — ^a  rose-tree  from  the  garden  at  Groye,  brought 
away  privately,  and  carefully  preserved  for  this  grand 
occasion.  "  God  bless  you.  Missy !"  concluded  she, 
kissing  the  hand  which  her  young  lady  had  put  into 
hers ;  *'  and  many  happy  returns  of  the  day  to  you ! — 
Oh,  what  a  pity  Master  isn't. here !" 

This  little  stroke  was  quite  too  much  for  poor 
Ida,  who  could  bear  the  multitude  of  her  own 
thoughts,  but  not  three  words  from  another ;  and  she 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  as  free  and  rapid  as  ever 
poured  from  the  eyes  of  childhood. 

She  hastened  out  into  the  garden  to  escape  the 
well-meant  condolences  of  Mrs.  Vickers,  and  passing 
rapidly  through  the  shrubbery,  seated  herself  upon 
the  grass  in  a  favourite  retreat  of  hers,  at  the  foot  of 
a  fine  old  beech-tree  whose  drooping  branches  formed 
a  natural  arbour. 

"  What  did  papa  say  was  my  great  fault  P"  solilo- 
quized she.   "  Want  of  power  to  control  my  feelings ! 
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Ob»  how  trae !  He  did  not  say  temper;  but  I  think 
he  would  have  said  so,  if  he  had  known  how  cross 
I  sometimes  feel  when  I  am  wanted  to  read  Dante. 
Alas,  alas !  It  is  six  months  since  he  went,"  (here 
her  tears  began  to  flow  a£resh,)  *'and  I  am  not 
improved.  Oh,  how  I  will  endeavonrl  It  is  good, 
I  think,  to  make  a  resolution  on  one's  birthday ;  it 
seems  so  solemn— like  beginning  life  again.  If,  when 
he  comes  back,  he  should  find  that  I  have  cured  my 
great  fault — ^what  happiness!  I  wonder  what  it 
comes  from:  from  selfishness,  I  suppose.  Yes,  it 
must  be  selfish;  because  it  is  indulging  my  own 
inclination  and  not  thinking  of  others.  I  will  pray  to 
be  quite  unselfish.  Oh,  what  a  long  time  I  sh^  have 
to  tiy !  How  I  wish  one  could  grow  perfect  directly, 
by  one  great  effort !  How  happy  the  angels  must  be, 
who  have  only  to  take  care  that  they  do  not  fall, 
instead  of  perpetually  labouring  to  rise  1  A  'just 
man  made  perfect;'  ptite  perfect, — ^that  might  be, 
even  on  earth.  I  think  papa  is,  though  he  is  not  old ; 
and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Becket  was.  But  I  shall  never  be 
so,  I  am  afraid,  if  I  am  six  months  without  improv- 
ing. I  will  begin  to-day.  How  I  must  watch  for 
opportunities !  I  must  practise  being  unselfish  in  all 
kinds  of  little  things,  and  then  I  suppose  the  strength 
will  come  to  conquer  myself  in  great  things.  Oh, 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  be  good  when  one  is 
happy!" 

As  Ida  came  to  this  conclusion,  in  which  veiy  few 
moralists  wiU  agree  with  her,  she  rose,,  and  slowly 
and  thoughtfully  entered  the  chapel.  Kneeling. down 
on  the  pavement,  she  made  her  simple  confession,  and 
put  up  her  innocent  prayer,  finishing  her  devotions 
by  an  earnest  vow  against  self-indulgence  in  matters 
of  feeling.  She  stood  a  moment  in  reflection  ere  she 
crossed  the  threshold  again. 

"  I  was  selfish  this  morning,"  thought  she ;  "when 
aunt  Melissa  asked  me  to  read  Dante,  and  uncle 
John  said  I  ought  to  have  no  lessons  (as  he  always 
calls  readiQg)  on  my  birthday,  I  agreed  with  hun 
directly.  Now,  I  suppose,  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is 
to  go  and  ask  her  to  read  with  me.  Doing  right 
is  very  disagreeable  sometimes !"  (with  a  sigh.)  "  I 
hardly  know  why  I  dislike  it  so  much ;  but  I  suppose 
it  is  because  I  feel  so  shy  and  stupid  when  aunt 
Melissa  is  admiring.  I  never  know  what  to  say 
when  I  am  told  what  to  admire.  And  then  it  is 
so  unlucky  for  me  whei^  she  makes  mistakes.  I  don't 
know  how  to  tell  her  of  them,  and  yet  it  would  not 
be  sincere  to  let  them  pass;  and  then  I  always 
feel  inclined  to  laugh.— How  I  wish,"  added  Ida, 
unconsciously  uttering  her  thoughts  aloud,  "how 
I  wish  I  had  never  learned  Italian ! " 

"  What  a  cross  master  you  mwi  have  had,"  said 
a  voice  close  to  her  ear,  "  if  the  lessons  are  so 
afilicting,  even  in  recollection !" 

She  started,  and  looking  up  beheld  the  face  of  an 
exceedingly  handsome  young  man,  who  was  resting 
his  chin  on  the  sill  of  the  window,  and  contemplating 
her  very  much  at  his  leisure.  With  an  exclamation 
of  surprise,  not  unmingled  with  terror,  she  ran  out. 


The  stranger  followed  her,  his  face  expressing,  as 
clearly  as  possible,  "  What  a  timid  little  rustic  this 
is !    How  am  I  ever  to  tame  her  P" 

"  Why  did  you  run  away  ?"  asked  he,  as  he  strode 
to  her  side.    "  Are  you  frightened^t  me  P" 

"Oh,  no!"  returned  Ida,  stopping,  and  smiling 
veiy  composedly  in  his  face ;  "  only  I  thought  you 
didn't  know  it  was  the  chapeL" 

He  looked  puzzled,  and  seemed  about  to  speak, 
but  checked  himself.  Ida  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 
"  Are  you  Alexander,  or  Godjfrey  P"  inquired  she. 

"  I  will  leave  you  to  find  that  out  for  yourself,"  he 
replied.  "Whichever  lam,  I  was  so  anxious  to 
make  my  cousin  Ida's  acquaintance,  that  I  had  not 
patience  to  wait  for  the  rest  of  the  party ;  so  here 
I  am,  to  wish  you  many  happy  returns  of  the  day, 
and  total  ignorance  of  Italian,  since  that  appears  to 
be  the  only  thing  wanting  to  your  happiness.  I  wish 
you  would  explain  that  mysterious  sentence." 

"Oh!  it  is  quite  impossible  to  explain  it; — it 
was  only  nonsense,"  said  Ida,  blushing,  and  looking 
uncomfortable. 

"  Nay,"  cried  he,  "  so  far  from  its  being  nonsense, 
I  think  it  is  the  most  refreshing  sentiment  I  ever 
heard  from  the  lips  of  a  young  lady  of  the  present 
day.  You  wish  yourself  back  again  in  a  state  of 
blissful  ignorance ;  you  wish  to  undo  the  misdirected 
labours  of  the  school-room.  No  wonder !  It  is  the 
conventional  law  of  to-day,  to  smother  eveiy  unhappy 
female  mind  under  a  huge  conglomerate  of  knowledge, 
swelling  and  empty  like  a  great  air-cushion.  Wc 
start  by  saying  that  women  have  less  intellect  than 
men,  and  then  we  teach  a  girl  thirty  things  m  the 
time  which  it  takes  a  boy  to  learn  three.  It  is  a  very 
wise  piece  of  consistency." 

Ida  felt  rather  dismayed,  not  being  in  the  habit  of 
hearing  so  long  and  sudden  a  disquisition  from  a  new 
acquaintance.  She  did  not  think  herself  nearly  clever 
enoQgh  to  reply  to  such  a  speech,  so  she  held  her 
tongue. 
After  a  short  pause,  her  new  cousin  proceeded. 
"I  want  to  be  good  friends  with  you,  Ida;  you 
mustn't  be  afraid  of  me." 

"Oh  no !"  cried  she,  laughing  quite  easily,  "  I  am 
not  afraid  of  you.    Why  should  I  be  ? " 

He  looked  a  little  disconcerted  in  his  turn,  but 
replied  directly, — 

"  You  are  an  enviable  person.  Many  would  find 
your  situation  overpoweringly  nervous,  as  ladies  call 
it;  and  you  don't  even  know  why  you  should  be 
afraid.  And  you  are  quite  right ;  there  is  no  reason 
for  you  to  fear  the  receptiou  you  might  meet  with 
from  anybody." 

"  Not  the  reception  I  may  meet  with  from  my  own 
cousins,  certainly,"  answered  Ida ;  cither  disregard- 
ing, or  not  comprehending  the  complimentary  empha- 
sis, and  the  admiring  expression.  "  I  remember  so 
well  the  few  days  we  spent  here  together,  when  we 
were  children.  I  can't  fancy  this  a  first  introduction, 
though  in  reality  you  are  all  strangers  to  me." 
"  No,  no,  not  strangers,"  he  exclaimed;  "  that  is  a 
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hard  word.  We  can  nerer  be  strangers  to  each  other. 
You  cannot  remember  those  few  happy  days  so  yividly 
as  I  do.  You  cannot  fancy  the  sweet,  innocent,  peace- 
ful picture  which  they  impressed  on  my  mind,  and 
which  has  remained  there  ever  since  through  many 
dark  days  of  trial  and  trouble.  You  have  been  living 
a  happy  life ;  you  have  been  tenderly  cherished,  you 
have  breathed  nothing  but  love  from  your  cradle,  and 
you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  have  to  imprison  all 
that  you  feel  in  your  inmost  heart,  and  never  suffer  it 
to  see  the  light  of  day,  because  you  live  among  those 
who         But  I  must  not  speak  of  this. 

"Ah!"  said  Ida,  "you  have  lived  at  school  and 
college.  I  often  think  how  much  harder  a  man's  life 
must  be  than  a  woman's.  It  is  no  wonder  that  men 
should  sometimes  be  stem — and,  indeed,  it  seems 
strange  that  they  should  ever  be  gentle,  when  one 
thinks  what  struggles  they  must  have  with  their  feel- 
ings, what  sorrow  and  desolation  of  heart  they  have 
to  encounter  even  in  boyhood.  The  boy's  first  going 
to  school — surely  it  must  ciiange  and  stamp  his  cha- 
racter for  life." 

"  Especially,"  answered  he,  **  where,  as  in  my  case, 
the  boy  would  rather  die  than  show  what  he  suffers. 
I  have  always  had  a  perfect  horror  of  occupying 
others  with  my  trials  and  sorrows, — which  have  not 
been  few, — or,  indeed,  with  myself  in  any  way.  Life 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  life,  unless  it  is  devoted  to 
some  one  whom  we  love." 

"  But  you  form  friendships,  I  suppose,"  said  Ida, 
rather  pursuing  the  course  of  her  own  thoughts  than 
answering  the  last  observation,  **  which  last  for  life. 
That  must  be  the  happy  part  of  school  and  college." 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  you  form  friendships — that 
is,  you  form  a  few  friendships :  for  the  most  part, 
bowcTcr,  I  fear  you  meet  with  ingratitude  and  dis- 
appointment. But  sometimes  I  think  I  was  particu- 
larly unfortunate.  Some  opportunities  which  I  had 
of  serving  others,  which  I  was  not  slack  to  take  ad- 
vantage of,  showed  me  a  very  dark  side  of  human 
nature,  and  I  grew  dispirited.  It  has  ended  in  an 
unfortunate  reserve,  which  I  cannot  shake  off,  though 
I  am  conscious  that  it  often  prevents  me  from  making 
friends  where  I  might  really  do  so.  I  regret  it — but 
I  cannot  get  rid  ftf  it ;  except,  indeed,  where  I  feel  im- 
mediately that  I  shall  meet  with  comprehension  and 
sympathy,  and  then  the  attraction  is  irresistible.  And 
such  moments  are  the  happiest  of  my  life :  it  is  so 
delightful  to  confide,  especially  where  it  is  one's  habit 
to  withhold  confidence." 

"  Hush !"  said  Ida  softly,  holding  up  her  hand.  He 
stared.  "  A  nightingale,"  whispered  she ;  "  don't 
you  hear  it  ?"  and  she  stood  still  in  a  listening  pos- 
ture, scarcely  drawing  her  breath,  that  she  might  drink 
in  that  flood  of  music,  that  luzuiy  of  sound.  If  her 
new  friend  was  irritated  by  the  interruption,  he  was  a 
great  deal  too  well  bred  to  show  it, 

"  Ah,"  whispered  he,  with  a  sigh,  "  it  is  charm- 
ing indeed,  to  retain  that  keen,  fresh  enjoyment  of 
nature !  The  rough  hand  of  life  rubs  it  away  from 
most  of  us  as  soon  as  we  leave  our  childhood." 


"  How  much  you  must  lose !"  said  Ida  simply. 
"  We  do,  indeed,"  was  his  answer :  "  I  Bemember 
well  when  I  returned  from  college,  thinking  that  all 
my  triumphs  and  all  my  prizes  were  dearly  purchased 
by  the  loss  of  the  fearless,  innocent  glee  of  boyhood." 
"  Are  boys  so  very  fond  of  nightingales  P"  asked 
Ida  demurely.  Then  blushing  with  a  sudden  fear 
that  she  had  been  unpolite,  she  added  in  a  great 
hurry :  "  I  was  only  joking.  But,  do  you  know,  I 
fancy  that  gaining  of  prizes  must  be  such  a  happy 
part  of  a  man's  life — such  a  joyful  kind  of  triumph. 
And  then,  the  coming  home  afterwards — causing  such 
happiness  by  one's  own  exertions,  and  then  coming 
home  to  see  it !  Was  it  not  very  delightful  ?" 

"  How  alike  we  are  in  our  manner  of  feeling !"  he 
replied,  the  exclamation  escaping  him  suddenly,  and 
as  if  unawares.  ''  Yes ;  that  is  a  very  delightful  part 
of  one's  life,  and  you  have  exactly  expressed  the 
cause  and  nature  of  its  happiness.  It  is  not  the  tri- 
umph, it  is  the  consciousness  of  the  joy  which  it  creates 
at  home,  the  bright  fireside  picture  which  is  before 
the  mind's  eye,  which  is  so  delightful !  Yet  there 
is  one  great  drawback — ^you  triumph  at  the  expense 
of  others.  I  declare  to  you  I  have  grieved  so  much 
over  the  defeat  of  a  rival,  if  he  was  a  good  kind  of 
fellow  and  I  liked  him,  that  I  have  lost  all  pleasure 
in  my  own  success." 
"  Indeed,"  said  Ida. 

"  Yes,  indeed !"  cried  he :  "  What  are  you  trying 
to  find  out,  that  you  look  at  me  so  fixedly  with  those 
piercing  eyes  of  yours  ?  You  put  me  out  of  counte- 
nance." She  laughed,  but,  colouring,  withdrew  the 
oppressive  gaze,  and  he  proceeded :  "  I  see  you  have 
a  great  deal  of  penetration,  and  in  a  little  while  I 
shaJl  be  afraid  of  you,  rather  than  you  of  me.  I  am 
afraid  already — lest — lest— I  should  miss  of  om  tri- 
umph on  which  I  have  specially  set  my  heart.  But  I 
perceive  that  nothing  escapes  you.  You  have  as  clear 
an  idea  of  the  inner  life  which  I  have  led,  as  if  you 
had  watched  it  and  shared  in  it.  How  came  you  by 
such  a  gift  ?    Is  it  instinct  or  inspiration  P" 

Ida  laughed  her  meny  silvery  laugh,  which  had  still 
the  music  of  childood  in  it. 

"  I  am  a  very  innocent  witch,"  said  she ;  *'  you 
told  me  all  about  this  mysterious  inner  life  yourself. 
I  don't  think  you  are  at  all  reserved ;  you  have  said 
so  much  about  yourself, — indeed,  I  have  found  out 
nothing  but  what  you  told  me." 

"  I  could  not  be  reserved  with  jrwr,"  he  answered, 
"  and  I  know  not  when  I  have  been  betrayed  into  say- 
ing so  much.  But  suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  something 
about  other  people-— about  aU  these  new  rektions  to 
whom  you  are  to  be  introduced  P  Will  you  try  my 
skill  as  a  portrait  painter?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  exclaimed  Ida  with  eagerness,  "I  shall 
like  it  excessively.  I  want  so  much  to  know  them 
all ;  and  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  understood  much  about 
them  from  the  descriptions  which  aunt  Melissa  and 
uncle  John  have  given  me.  Now,  please,  begin,  and 
be  very  accurate." 

She  seated  herself  on  the  turf  as  she  spoke^  and 
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her  ooQun  threw  himself  gracefully  down  at  her 
feet. 

"Aunt  Melissa  and  unde  John!"  repeated  he: 
"No!  I  should  scai'cely  put  very  implicit  faith  in 
their  delineations.  The  lady's  opinions  are  regulated 
entirely  by  the  quantity  of  attention  paid  to  herself; 
and  as  to  good  uncle  John,  he  has  no  opinions  at  all. 
I  would  lay  a  wager  that  I  could  make  bim  contradict 
himself  three  times  in  as  many  hours,  by  going  the 
right  way  to  work." 

Ida's  violet-blue  eyes  opened  to  their  widest  extent. 

"  The  wrong  way  to  work,  you  mean,"  she  replied, 
smiling,  as  if  certain  that  he  must  be  in  joke,  yet  with 
a  little  hesitation  of  manner ;  "  dear  kind  uncle  John ! 
He  hates  to  contradict !  he  is  so  fond  of  giving  plea- 
sure— so  yielding  and  good-tempered." 

"  His  heart  is  just  like  a  feather-bed,"  rejoined  her 
cousin,  earioaturing  her  tone  of  affpction,  "  so  very 
soft,  and  yet  nothing  leaves  an  impression  upon  it. 
And  his  dear  head,  too — ^that  is  just  the  same.  That 
is  the  reason  why  he  always  wears  that  lovely  little 
doth  cap — ^the  hats  hurt  him  so  that  be  can't  bear 
them.  But  to  proceed,  for  I  see  you  are  shocked, 
though  you  can't  help  laughing ;  I  am  going  to  begin 
my  portrait-gallery.  Please  to  observe  that  simple 
truth — fidehty  to  nature  b  all  I  aim  at ;  and  I  shall 
speak  to  you  with  perfect  sincerity  of  those  nearest  to 
myself,  for  I  have  always  thought  that  the  mere  fact 
of  relationship  does  not  blind  you  to  faults  and  foibles : 
on  the  contrary,  it  brings  you  into  such  close  contact 
with  them  that  you  can't  help  finding  them  out.  As 
long  as  we  are  contemplating  that  scraper  at  a  dis- 
tance, you  may  maintain  that  it  is  sharp,  while  I  pro- 
test that  it  is  blunt ;  but  there  can  be  no  room  for 
argument  after  I  have  broken  my  shins  against  it." 

"  Oh  yes,  there  can,"  exclaimed  Ida ;  "  you  know  I 
may  say  it  was  your  fault  for  running  up  against  it, 
inayn'tl?" 

"  Why— a— yes— you  see,  there  is  nothing  so  Axed 
but  it  may  be  made  a  subject  of  discussion."  He  was 
again  a  little  disconcerted ;  but  making  sure  that  she 
did  not  see  the  full  force  of  her  rejoinder,  and  had 
pursued  the  metaphor  without  thoroughly  following 
out  its  application,  he  resumed.  \Nota  bene, — When 
you  are  conquered  in  argument,  it  is  excellent  policy 
to  take  for  granted  that  your  adversary  has  said  a 
better  thing  than  he  knows  himself,  and  so  to  pass  it 
over,  and  answer  on  one  side  of  it.  If  he  be  a  modest 
man,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  he  will  think  he  has  some- 
how made  a  blunder,  and  you  have  only  to  encourage 
that  impression  in  order  to  secure  your  victory.) 
"  We  will  begin,  as  in  duty  bound,  with  the  head  of 
the  family — ^your  uncle,  Alexander.  He  is  a  man  of 
high  intellect,  cultivated,  too,  though  his  life  has 
been  chiefly  practical.  There  is  the  polish  of  the 
workshop,  you  know,  imparted  by  sharp  tools  and 
careful  labour;  and  there  b  the  polish  resulting  from 
constant  friction  against  other  substances :  of  thb  last 
he  has  plenty.  He  is  like  a  native  diamond,  which 
has  been  rolled  and  rubbed  till  it  only  needs  to  be  cut 
into  shape  to  b3  fit  for  a  lady's  finger.    Now,  please 


don't  tell  me  that  such  a  phenomenon  b  unpossiUe : 
Who  cares  for  truth  in  a  metaphor,  so  bng  as  it  aer?ei 
one's  purpose?" 

"  Especially,"  observed  Ida,  "as  I  have  not  the 
least  idea  whether  it  b  true  or  false." 

"  Have  you  not  P  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it.  I 
would  not  have  you  literary  or  scientific,  for  the 
world.  I  wovld  not  even  have  you  too  accomplished. 
A  little  music  and  drawing  should  be  the  extent  of  a 
woman's  acquirements,  and  then  she  can  dream  avaj 
her  exbtenoe  in  a  vague  sweet  poetry,  the  soul  of 
which  b — ^what  I  must  not  say  yet,  or  you  will  call 
me  impertinent.    Why  do  you  smile  ?" 

'*  Because,"  replied  Ida,  "  I  was  thinking  how  dif- 
ferent papa's  ideas  are  from  yours ;  and  how  lucky,  if 
I  may  say  so  without  being  rude,  the  difference  is  for 
me.  I  should  have  miss^  so  much  pleasure  if  he 
thought  as  you  do." 

"  Ah !  he  has  tried  to  make  a  blue-stocking  of  you 
then !  You  will  be  terrifying  me  with  Greek  quota- 
tions, or  smothering  me  vnth  the  harmless  heaviness  of 
German  sentiment !  Very  well !  I  long  to  recant  my 
heresies — to  be  convinced  how  charming  all  I  have 
most  dreaded  may  be.  But  we  are  getting  on  very 
slowly  with  our  portraits.  I  must  finbh  my  first 
sketch  by  letting  you  know  that  your  uncle  is  ex- 
tremely fond  of  young  ladies,  and  that,  by  a  very  little 
coaxing,  you  may  win  him  to  whatever  you  like." 

"And  my  aunt  EUenor?"  cried  Ida.  "What  do 
you  say  of  her  ?  I  remember  such  a  pretty  pale  face, 
and  such  a  musical  voice." 

"  The  face  b  still  pale  and  pretty,  and  the  voice 
still  musical.  She  b  a  gentle,  amiable  person,  who 
knows  that  she  has  been  a  beauty,  and  b  inclined  to 
put  the  verb  still  in  the  present  tense,  not  without 
some  reason.  She  b  kind  and  affectionate,  and  vili 
be  very  fond  of  you ;  but — do  not  make  a  friend  of 
her !  It  hurts  me  to  say  so,  and  I  only  say  it  for 
your  sake.    She  b — ^not  sensible." 

"  Oh,  then  she  will  suit  me  exactly !"  excbimed 
Ida  quickly.  "  I  know  aunt  Melissa  b  a  very  sen- 
sible woman,  and **  She  stopped  short,  colour- 
ing crimson.  He  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  "  Hov 
perfectly  delicious!"  cried  he.  "I  would  not  have 
missed  that  for  the  world.  Now,  pray  do  not  look 
ashamed.  You  seemed  a  little  troubled  at  my  theory, 
that  we  are  specially  quick  to  find  out  the  faults  of 
our  relations ;  but  only  see  how  charmingly  you  hare 
illttstrated  it.  That  sudden  silence  was  more  elo- 
quent than  a  thousand  words.  But  I  shall  have  to 
take  charge, of  your  education,  I  see ;  and  one  of  the 
first  lessons  I  shall  teach  you  is,  that  your  aunt 
Melbsa  b  a  very  silly  woman.  We  will  put  her  into 
the  portrait-gallery  by-and-by.  Poor  Frederickcomes 
next.  He  b  exactly  like  his  mother,  both  in  person 
and  mind;  perfectly  sweet  tempered,  but  with  no 
judgment.  Of  Godfrey  I  must  say  little ;  I  bdieve 
he  is  capable  of  better  things  than  he  has  ever  yet 
achieved.  Hb  unfortunate  temper  meets  hiin  at 
every  turn,  and  does  him  irreparable  injuries." 

"  And  Alexander  ?"  inquired  Ida, 
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''  Is  altogether  detestable." 

'*  Oh/'  said  she  laughing,  ''youneed  not  be  so  careful 
to  mislead  me.  I  have  known  for  a  long  while  that 
you  are  Alexander." 

"  And  you  say  you  are  not  a  witch !  By  what  ne- 
cromancy did  you  discover  me  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  replied, "but  I  felt  quite  sure 
of  it,  from  the  first.  And  then,  you  know,  you  de- 
scribed aunt  Ellenor  in  language  that  Godfrey  could 
not  have  used." 

"Did  I?"  cried  he,  "I  thought  my  description  of 
her  was  quite  ctmleur  de  rose,  I  said  she  was  pretty, 
amiable,  affectionate — What  more  could  a  woman  wish 
to  be  ?    In  what  was  my  portrait  deficient  ?" 

"  In  respect,"  said  Ida,  blushing. 

He  looked  at  her  for  an  instant,  as  if  he  felt  inclined 
to  laugh,  but,  quickly  changing  the  expression,  replied 
with  an  air  of  conviction,  "  You  are  right.  That  was 
a  false  move  of  mine.  I  forgot  that  the  reverence 
which  one  must  needs  feel  towards  a  parent,  is  alto- 
gether different  from  the  easy  familiar  affection  for 
anv  other  relation.  I  could  not  condemn  a  mother's 
fadts." 

Ida  looked  at  him  with  an  innocent  surprise  in  her 
face,  which  plainly  showed  that  she  scarcely  thought 
he  would  find  such  a  condemnation  impossible.  He 
rather  shrank  under  the  glance,  and  said  hastily,  "  But 
to  proceed — shall  I  sketch  aunt  Melissa  for  you  ?" 

"  Not  for  the  world !"  exclaimed  Ida. 

"Undo  John,  then?" 

"  Oh  no,  please  do  not  describe  any  body  I  know." 

"  That  is  asingular  prohibition,"  observed  Alexander; 
"  well,  then,  it  is  now  your  turn.  I  want  to  hear  all  about 
the  hi4>py,  peaceful  life  you  have  been  leading ;  you 
must  describe  your  father  to  me.  I  have  a  bright,  im- 
perfect recollection  of  a  commanding  figure  and  a 
noble  face;  I  want  to  have  the  outline  filled  up. 
And  you  must  tell  me  all  about  the  garden  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  the  village  church,  and  the  country  walks, 
and  the  poor  people, — all  the  thoughts  and  things  that 
have  made  up  the  history  of  your  childhood ;  and  I 
win  shut  my  eyes,  and  dream  myself  back  into  the 
past,  and  fancy  myself  your  companion  in  fact,  as  indeed 
I  have  often  been  in  spirit.  You  were  always  with 
your  father,  were  you  not  ?" 

Ida  looked  about  her  with  a  kind  of  dismay  that  was 
positively  comic.  "  I  am  a  very  stupid  person,"  she 
said,  "  I  like  listening  a  great  deal  better  than  talking, 
it  is  so  much  easier." 

"  Do  you  always  feel  that?"  asked  Alexander, insinu- 
atingly, in  the  hope  that  a  compliment  to  his  powers 
of  conversation  was  implied. 

"  Oh  no,  only  sometimes,  and  with  some  people.  I 
could  talk  for  ever  to  Mrs.  Chester,  but  I  never  can 
talk  at  all  to  aunt  Melissa." 

"  Tell  me,"  exclaimed  he,  seizing  both  her  hands, 
and  trying  to  hide  his  annoyance  at  the  class  to  which 
she  seemed  to  be  consigning  him,  under  a  sudden  out- 
break of  vivacity,  "tell  me  why  you  cannot  talk  to 
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She  extricated  herself  gently,  but  very  decidedly. 


''One  reason  is,"  she  said,  "because  there  is  no 
time ;  the  dressing-beU  has  rung,  and  I  must  not  be 
late  for  dinner  on  this  important  day."  And  she 
bounded  from  his  side  and  was  in  the  house  ere  he 
could  stretch  out  a  hand  to  stop  her. 

Alexander  felt  excessively  uncomfortable,  though 
he  could  not  exactly  tell  the  cause.  He  had  planned 
his  part  in  the  conversation  which  had  just  taken 
place  with  great  care  and  consummate  skill,  and  he 
had  a  strong  suspicion  that  somehow  or  other  he  had 
been  baffled.  He  had  intended  to  suit  himself  exactly 
to  the  character  which  he  had  imagined  for  Ida; 
avoiding  small  talk,  which  would  have  been  unin- 
telligible, and  the  ordinary  language  of  gallantry, 
which  might  have  proved  distasteful ;  and  presenting 
her  with  just  such  a  melange  of  sentiment,  philosophy, 
and  frankness,  with  a  softening  under-ourrent  of 
compliment,  and  a  stimulating  dash  or  two  of  satire, 
as  could  not  fail  to  win  her  at  once.  He  had  done  it 
all  to  perfection,  but  it  had  somehow  turned  out 
quite  differently  from  his  intentions.  He  was  like 
Ruth  Pinch,  if  the  comparison  be  not  profane,  and 
had  made  a  pudding  without^knowing  it.  And  the 
worst  of  all  was,  that  though  he  could  not  tell  why, 
some  of  his  strongest  misgivings  arose  from  the 
recollection  of  the  certainty  with  which  Ida  had 
guessed  him  to  be  himself.  He  could  not  understand 
it  at  all,  and  was  more  than  half  disposed  to  agree 
with  aunt  Melissa,  and  pronounce  his  pretty  new 
cousin  "  decidedly  deficient." 

"Oh,  Madeline!"  exclaimed  Ida,  when  that  lady 
came  to  inspect  her  toilette  before  she  descended  to 
the  drawing-room,  "  I  have  seen  my  cousin  Alexander, 
and  he  is  such  a  strange  person — I  hope  he  will  keep 
away  from  me.  I  am  sure  we  should  never  get  on 
together.  Do  you  remember]  laughing  at  me  for 
saying  that  nobody  ever  comes  up  to  you  and  makes 
a  bow,  and  says  "  See  how  unhappy  I  am  1"  Well, 
that  is  just  what  he  does !  %  At  least— not  the  bow, 
though  I  really  think  he  might  do  even  that.  He 
talked  about  his  feelings  for  a  long  while,  and  then 
he  asked  me  to  tell  him  all  about  mine,  and  I  think 
I  never  was  so  frightened  in  my  life.  You  know  it 
would  have  been  quite  impossible — and  yet  I  was  so 
afraid  of  being  rude,  I  said  I  was  stupid  and  could 
not  describe  them — ^which  was  quite  true,  for  I  never 
can  describe  what  I  feel.  And  he  wanted  me  to  talk 
to  him  of  papa,  and  I  thought  he  expected  me  to 
talk  in  the  same  way  that  he  did,  and— oh  dear,  it 
was  very  disagreeable !  I  .was  so  gkd  when  the 
dressing-bell  rang.  But  you  are  not  dressed,  and  it 
is  quite  late  I" 

"  I  am  not  coming  down  stairs,  love,"  said  Made- 
line.    "  It  is  too  krge  a  party  for  me." 

"  Must  I  go  quite  alone,  then  P"  asked  poor  Ida, 
with  a  sudden  feeling  of  shyness  which  most  persons 
vnll  allow  to  be  very  natural  under  the  circumstances. 

Madeline  looked  at  her,  and  thought  she  need  not 
fear  her  reception  in  any  society;  and  certainly  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  find  a  lovelier  creature  than  Ida, 
with  the  timid  blush  glowing  upon  her  delicate  cheeks, 
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the  falling  cnrls'of  sonny  brown,  tbe  straight  nose, 
the  full  dark  blue  eyes  and  soft  childlike  lips ;  and  the 
simple  white  diess,  relieved  only  by  a  knot  of  choice 
flowers  which  she  had  fastened  in  her  bosom.  A  form 
slender  and  airy  as  that  of  Undine,  and  an  expression 
which  seemed  to  embody  that  familiar  line  "a  spirit, 
yet  a  woman  too,"  completed  the  picture.  "  They  are 
all  rehitions,  you  know,"  said  Madeline  soothingly, 
"  and  indeed,  dearest,  I  could  not  come :  I  assure  you  it 
is  impossible.  Come  quickly,  and  you  may  be  in  the 
room  before  they  assemble."  She  led  the  shrinking 
girl  down  stairs,  and  did  not  part  from  her  till  she  had 
opened  the  awful  door ;  and  Ida  entered,  much  as  she 
had  entered  the  same  room,  to  nearly  the  same  party, 
fourteen  years  before,  pausing  on  the  threshold  as  if 
to  see  who  would  welcome  her.  Now,  too,  as  then,  the 
only  feeling  which  gave  her  courage  to  advance  might 
have  been  expressed  by  those  little  words — "Papa 

sent  mc." 
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LIFE,  LETTERS,  AND  LITERARY  REMAINS 
OF  JOHN  KEATS.> 
•*  For,  if  it  be,  as  I  affirm,"  writes  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, in  his  **  Defence  of  Poesy," — "  that  no  learning 
is  so  good  as  that  which  teachcth  and  moveth  to 
virtue,  and  that  none  can  both  teach  and  move  thereto 
so  much  as  poesy,  then  is  the  conclusion  manifest, 
that  ink  and  paper  cannot  be  to  a  more  profitable 
purpose  employed."  And  if,  as  ice  venture  to  affirm, 
the  biography  of  a  poet,  (of  any  artist,  indeed,)  writ- 
ten wisely,  honestly,  and  lovingly,  will  be  itself  a 
poem,  "teaching  and  moving  to  virtue,"  in  those 
minds  capable  of  apprehending  it,  as  a  whole ;  then, 
also,  is  this  conclusion  manifest, — that  if  Mr.  Milnes's 
book  about  Keats  be  biography  of  the  ri^M  sort,  his 
ink  and  paper  have  been  very  profitably  employed. 
And  that  it  w  a  biography  of  the  right  sort  will,  we 
think,  be  agreed  on  all  hands.  He  has  had  a  difficult 
task;  a  task  which  some  of  the  poet's  surviving 
personal  friends  might  be  supposed  more  competent 
to  execute,  but  which  circumstances  imposed  upon 
him  who  never  saw  the  living  or  even  the  dying 
Keats;  and  this  task  he  has  achieved  nobly  and 
modestly  in  the  two  volumes  before  us.  Tliey  are 
appropriately  dedicated  to  Lord  Jeffrey,  who  first 
taught  the  world  at  large  that  Keats  was  indeed 
a  poet.  The  portrait  by  Joseph  Severn,  prefixed  to 
the  first  volume,  is  more  satisfactory  than  most 
"counterfeit  presentments"  of  the  departed  great. 
It  b  a  silent,  but  very  strong  support  to  the  tes- 
timony of  this  book  concerning  the  character  of  Keats. 
"  Killed  by  a  savage  article  in  a  review !"  Look  in 
the  face  of  this  man,  and  believe  it  if  you  can.  Is 
that  a  weak,  irritable,  vanity-devoured  boy?  Are 
those  the  eyes  likely  to  be  fiUcd  with  tears  ?  or  that 
the  mouth  to  quiver  with  emotion  because  an  igno- 
rant reviewer  said  he  was  no  poet  ?    Heaven  help  the 

(1)  Life,  Letters,  and  Literary  Retnaint  of  John  Keats.  Edited 
by  Richard  Moncton  Milnes.   2  toIs.  Moxon. 


poor  dear  public !  To  think  that  it  has  gone  about 
believing  such  nonsense  these  many  years.  And  it 
will  probably  repeat  the  mistake  on  the  very  next 
opportunity.  "TaiU  nous  avont  retprit  bieu/aiiP' 
In  a  preface,  the  style  and  substance  of  which  must 
command  universal  approbation*  Mr.  Milnes  speaks 
thus  :— 

<<  I  hesitated  some  time  as  to  the  applicaUon  of  my 
materials.  It  was  easy  for  me  to  construct  out  of  them 
a  signal  monument  of  the  worth  and  genius  of  Keats : 
by  selecting  the  circumstances  and  the  passages  that 
illustrated  the  extent  of  his  abilities,  the  purity  of  his 
objects,  and  the  nobleness  of  his  nature,  I  might  have 
presented  the  world  a  monography,  apparently  perfect, 
and  at  least  as  real  as  those  which  the  ^Section  or  pride 
of  the  relatives  or  dependents  of  remarkable  personages 
generally  prefix  to  their  works.  Bat  I  could  not  be 
unconscious  that  if  I  were  able  to  present  to  public 
view  the  true  personality  of  a  man  of  genius,  without 
either  wounding  the  feelings  of  mourning  friends,  or 
detracting  from  his  existing  reputation,  I  should  be 
doing  a  much  better  thing  in  itself,  and  one  much 
more  becoming  that  office  of  biographer  which  I, 
a  personal  stranger  to  the  individual,  had  consented  to 
undertake.  For,  if  I  left  the  memorials  of  Keats  to 
tell  their  own  tale,  they  would  in  truth  be  the  book, 
and  my  business  would  bo  almost  limited  to  their  col- 
lection and  arrangement ;  whereas,  if  I  only  regarded 
them  as  the  materials  of  my  own  work,  the  general 
effect  would  chiefly  depend  on  my  ability  of  construc- 
tion, and  the  temptation  to  render  the  facts  of  the  story 
subservient  to  the  excellence  of  the  work  of  art  would 
never  luive  been  absent. 

"  I  had  also  to  consider  which  procedure  was  most 
likely  to  raise  the  character  of  Keats  in  the  estimation 
of  those  moat  capable  of  judging  it.  1  saw  how  griev- 
ously he  was  misapprehended  even  by  many  who  wished 
to  see  in  him  only  what  was  best.  I  perceived  that 
many  who  heartily  admired  his  poetr}%  looked  on  it  as 
the  production  of  a  wayward,  erratic  genius,  self-indul- 
gent in  conceits,  disrespectful  of  the  rules  and  limita- 
tions of  Art;  not  only  unlearned,  but  careless  of 
knowledge ;  not  only  exaggerated,  but  despising  pro- 
portion. I  knew  that  his  moral  disposition  was 
assumed  to  be  weak,  gluttonous  of  sensual  excitement, 
querulous  of  severe  judgment,  fantastical  in  its  tastes, 
and  lackadaisical  in  its  sentiments.  He  was  all  but 
universally  believed  to  have  been  killed  by  a  stupid, 
savage  article  in  a  review,  and  to  the  compassion  gene- 
rated by  his  untoward  fate  he  was  held  to  owe  a  certain 
personal  interest^  which  his  poetic  reputation  hardly 
justified. 

"  When,  then,  I  found  from  the  undeniable  documen- 
tary evidence  of  his  inmost  life,  that  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth  than  this  opinion,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  a  portrait  so  dissimilar  from  the  general 
assumption,  would  hardly  obtain  credit,  and  might 
rather  look  like  the  production  of  a  paradoxical  parti- 
ality than  the  result  of  conscientious  inquiry.  I  had 
to  show  that  Keats  in  his  intellectual  character  rever- 
enced simplicity  and  truth  above  all  things,  and 
abhorred  whatever  was  merely  strange  and  strong; 
that  he  was  ever  learning,  and  ever  growing  more  con- 
scious of  his  own  ignorance;  that  his  models  were 
always  the  highest  and  the  purest,  and  that  his  earnest- 
new  in  aiming  at  their  excellence  was  only  equal  to 
the  humble  estimation  of  his  own  efforts;  that  his 
poetical  course  was  one  of  distinet  and  positive  pro- 
gress, exhibiting  a  self-command  and  self-direction 
which  enabled  him  to  understand  and  avoid  the  ftults 
even  of  the  writers  he  was  most  naturally  inclined  to 
esteem,  and  to  liberate  himself  at  once,  not  only  from 
the  fetters  of  literary  partizanship,  but  even  from  tbe 
subtler  influences  and  associations  of  the  accidental 
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liteniy  ipirit  of  hia  own  times.  I  had  aho  to  exhibit 
the  moral  peculiarities  of  Keats  as  the  effects  of 
a  strong  wul,  passionate  temperament,  indomitable 
courage,  and  a  somewhat  contemptuous  disregard  of 
other  men — to  represent  him  as  unflinchingly  meeting 
all  criticism  of  his  writings,  and  caring  for  the 
Afiide  which  is  supposed  to  have  had  such  homicidal 
snooess,  Just  so  fiu:  as  it  was  an  evidence  of  the  little 
power  he  had  as  yet  acquired  over  the  sympathies 
of  mankind,  and  no  more.  I  had  to  make  prominent 
the  brave  front  he  opposed  to  poverty  and  pain — to 
show  how  love  of  pleasure  was  in  him  continually 
subordinate  to  higher  aspiration,  notwithstanding  the 
sharp  zest  of  enjoyment  which  his  mercurial  natare 
conferred  on  him ;  and,  above  idl,  I  had  to  illustrate 
how  little  he  abused  his  ftill  possession  of  that  imagina- 
tive fiiculty,  which  enables  the  poet  to  vivify  the 
phantoms  of  the  hour,  and  to  purify  the  objects  of  sense, 
beyond  what  the  moralist  may  sanction,  or  the  mere 
practical  man  can  underitand." 

We  have  not  curtailed  this  ample  recognition  of  the 
duty  incumbent  on  the  biographer  of  John  Keats, 
for  two  reasons;  first,  because  it  is  an  eloquent  and 
clear  statement  of  the  facts  which  had  to  be  dealt 
with  concerning  the  poet  and  his  reputation;  and, 
secondly,  because  it  shows  the  spirit  of  earnestness 
and  impartiality  in  which  the  biographer  set  about 
his  task.  We  are  aware  that  Mr.  Milnes  has  given  a 
long  time  and  very  careful  consideration  to  it ;  and 
we  have  now  to  congratulate  him  on  the  result. 
"The  thing  he  would  do"  that  has  he  done.  He 
has  made  Keats  speak  for  himself,  and  prove  to  others 
the  truth  of  what  Mr.  Milnes  and  aU  true  admirers  of 
his  great  genius  could  not  help  believing  concerning 
him  in  despite  of  the  prevalent  opinion  to  the 
contrary. 

The  external  life  of  Keats,  like  that  of  many  poets, 
presents  nothing  very  remarkable  to  the  eye  of  the 
careless  observer.  The  poet's  real  existence  is  in 
his  poetry ;  and  Mr.  Milnes  says  truly,  in  one  sense, 
that  Keats's  "  whole  story  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
composition  of  three  small  volumes  of  verse,  some 
earnest  friendships,  one  passion,  and  a  premature 
death.*'  And  yet  it  is  not  wholly  so.  The  external 
life  is  indicative,  of  the  internal,  and  is  seen  distinctly 
influencing  and  evolving  it.  Three  volumes  of  verse 
are  large  worlds  of  thought  and  sensation ;  and  what 
is  any  life  (above  the  vegetable  or  animal)  composed 
of,  but  of  thought  and  sensation?  They  are  pure 
spiritual  existence,  and  all  acts,  words,  moods  of 
human  beings  apart  from  these  are  not  entities  at  all. 
Earnest  friendships  and  a  passionate  love,  these  are 
in  themselves  rich,  full  life ;  and  Keats  at  twenty- 
five  had  truly  lived  more  than  men  of  twice  his  years 
with  half  his  highly  organized  vitality.  We,  for  our 
parts,  find  little  or  nothing  to  regret  in  the  external 
or  internal  life  of  Keats,  up  to  the  moment  when  the 
mortal  disease  within  him  declared  itself ;  then  began 
the  dreadful  struggle ;  of  strong  eager  passionate  love 
of  life  battling  with  the  inevitable  death.  Painful 
beyond  most  deaths  is  that  of  this  young  poet.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  the  account  of  the  last  few 
months  of  his  life  without  heart-rending  emotion. 
His  childhood  was  healthy  and  happy,  and  so  was 
his  early  youth.    Surrounded  by  brothers  and  friends 


who  loved  him  and  who  were  prond  of  his  genius, 
who  encouraged  and  enjoyed  his  earliest  efforts,  Keats 
was  spared  the  awful  desolation  and  loneliness  so  fre- 
quently the  lot  of  youthful  genius— he  was  a  poet  in 
his  own  family — a  "  prophet  in  his  own  country ; " 
and  he  was  fed  on  poet's  best  food — ^love  and  praise. 
On  his  entrance  into  the  business  of  life,  troubles 
came,  it  is  true ;— he  disliked  his  profession  (that  of  a 
surgeon),  and  abandoned  it  and  turned  to  literature. 
He  and  his  brothers  were  harassed  by  occasional 
money  difficulties;  but  these  cares  were  trifies  to 
such  a  spirit  as  his,  conscious  of  power  to  destroy 
their  sting  in  a  few  years  of  literary  exertion.  The 
death  of  his  brother  Tom,  by  the  painful  lingering 
disease  to  which  he  himself  became  a  victim,  was  his 
first  great  trial:  apart  from  those  unknown  ones 
which  ever  accompany  the  growth  of  poetic  genius. 
At  this  time  he  was  known  to  and  appreciated  by 
such  men  as  Leigh  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  Haydon,  Reynolds, 
Cowden  Chrke,  Dilke,  and  Brown.  His  letters  show 
the  fine  healthy  tone  of  his  moral  being ;  it  is  only  in 
the  agony  of  physical  disease  that  there  is  any  morbid 
feeling  perceptible  in  his  mind.  His  letters  are  very 
characteristic.  They  are  always  true  to  himself;  im- 
affected  and  natural  either  in  their  gaiety  or  gravity ; 
sometimes  eloquent  and  poetic,  at  other  times  over- 
flowing with  drollery  and  humour  (your  true  poet  is 
always  a  humourist) ;  now  about  himself  and  his  poems 
(unrestrained  by  an  ignoble  fear  that  his  friends  will 
laugh  at  his  egotism),  and  anon,  full  of  people  and 
things  quite  foreign  to  himself.  Judging  from  the 
generality  of  biographies,  we  should  say  that  the  poets 
are  the  most  charming  letter-writers.  Perhaps  the 
next  best  thing  to  a  good  conversation,  is  a  good 
letter.  We  have  not  room  to  transcribe  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  original  reflections,  liveliness,  and  pathos 
scattered  so  profusely  through  these  letters.  A  few 
must  suffice.  He  is  visitmg  the  birth-place  of  Bums 
when  he  writes  the  following  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Reynolds : — 

"  We  went  to  Kirk  Alloway.  '  A  prophet  is  no  pro- 
phet in  his  own  country.'  We  went  to  the  cottage  and 
took  some  whisky.  I  wrote  a  sonnet  for  t^e  mere  sake 
of  writing  some  lines  under  the  roof:  they  are  so  bad  I 
cannot  transcribe  them.  The  man  at  the  cottage  was 
a  great  bore  with  his  anecdotes.  I  hate  the  rascal. 
His  life  consists  in  fuzzy,  fuzzier,  fuzziest  He  drinks 
glasses  five  for  the  quarter  and  twelve  for  the  hour;  he 
is  a  mahQffany-faced  old  jackass  who  knew  Bums :  he 
ought  to  have  been  kicked  for  having  spoken  to  him. 

I   should  like  to   employ  Caliph  Yathek  to 

kick  him.  Oh  !  the  flummeiy  of  a  birth-place !  Cant  1 
Cant !  Cant !  Many  a  true  word,  they  say,  is  spoken  in 
jest ;  this  may  be  because  his  gab  hindered  my  subli- 
mity :  the  flat  dog  made  me  write  a  flat  sonnet  My 
dear  Reynolds,  I  cannot  write  about  scenery  and  visit- 
ings.  Fancy  is  indeed  less  than  present  palpable 
reidity,  but  it  is  greater  than  remembrance.  You  would 
lift  your  eves  from  Homer  only  to  soe  close  before  you 
the  real  island  of  Tenedos.  i  ou  would  rather  read 
Homer  afterwards  than  remember  yourseir.  One  song 
of  Bums's  is  of  more  worth  to  you  than  all  I  could 
think  for  a  whole  year  in  his  native  country.  His 
misery  is  a  dead  weight  upon  the  nimbleness  of  one's 
quill.  I  tried  to  forget  it ; — to  drink  toddy  without 
any  care;— to  write  a  merry  sonnet:  it  wouldn't  do; 
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—he  talked,  he  dnmk  with  blaokgiiwrdB,— he  wu  mise- 
rable. We  oan  see  horribly  clear,  In  the  worlu  of  sach 
a  man,  his  whole  life,  as  if  we  were  God's  spies.  What 
were  his  addresses  to  Jean  in  the  after  part  of  his  life  1 
I  should  not  speak  so  to  yon.  Yet  why  noti  You  are 
not  in  the  same  case.  You  are  in  the  right  path, 
and  you  shall  not  bo  deceived.  I  have  spoken  to  you 
against  marriage,  but  it  was  general.  The  prospect  in 
these  matters  has  been  to  me  so  blank,  that  I  have  not 
been  unwilling  to  die.  I  would  not  now,  for  I  have  In- 
duoementa  to  life.  I  must  see  my  little  nephews  in 
America^  and  I  must  see  you  marry  your  lovely  wife." 

Keats  was  at  this  time  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
and  had  not  seen  the  woman  who  was  to  awaken  all 
his  immense  capacity  of  loving.  Earnestly  engaged  in 
study,  attendance  on  his  brother,  and  the  composition 
of  his  works,  he  had  hitherto  lived  a  quiet  and  retired 
life,  mostly  in  the  country.  To  a  friend  who  urged 
his  going  more  into  society,  he  gives  his  objections  to 
doing  so,  and  goes  on  thus : — 

"  I  am  certain  that  I  have  not  a  right  feeling  towards 
women— at  this  moment  I  am  striving  to  be  just  to 
them,  but  I  cannot  Is  it  because  they  fall  so  far 
beneath  my  boylsb  imagination  1  When  I  was  a  school- 
boy, I  thought  a  fair  woman  a  pure  goddess ;  my  mind 
was  a  soft  nest  in  which  some  one  of  them  slept,  though 
she  knew  it  not.  I  have  no  right  to  expect  more  than 
their  reality.  I  thought  them  ethereal,  above  men — I 
find  them,  perhaps,  equal.  Qreat,  by  comparison,  is  very 
small  Insult  may  be  inflicted  In  more  ways  than  by 
word  and  action.    I  do;  not  like  to  think  insults  in  a 

lady's  company When  I  am  among  women,  I 

have  evil  thoughts,  malice,  spleen ;  I  cannot  speak  or 
be  silent.  I  am  full  of  suspicions,  and  therefore  listen 
to  nothing.    I  am  in  a  hurry  to  be  gone.*' 

On  the  subject  of  the  articles  in  the  "Quarterly** 
and  "Blackwood,"  let  us  hear  what  he  says  of  their 
effect  on  himself  :i— 

"  I  cannot  but  feel  indebted  to  those  gentlemen  who 
have  taken  my  part.  As  for  the  rest,  I  begin  to  be 
a  little  acquainted  with  my  own  strength  and  weakness. 
Praise  or  blame  has  but  a  momentary  effect  on  the  man 
whose  love  of  beauty  in  the  abstract  makes  him  a  severe 
critic  on  his  own  works.  My  own  domestic  criticism 
has  given  me  pain,  without  comparison,  beyoml  what 
'Blackwood' or  the 'Quarterly'  could  inflict:  and  also 
when  I  feel  I  am  right,  no  external  praise  can  give  me 
such  a  glow  as  my  own  solitary  reperception  and  ratifi- 
cation of  what  is  fine.  J.  S.  is  perfectly  right  with 
regard  to  the  '  slip-shod  Endymion.  That  it  is  so,  is  no 
fault  of  mine.  No  I  Though  it  may  sound  a  little 
paradoxical,  it  is  as  good  an  I  had  power  to  make  it  by 
myself.  Had  I  been  nervous  about  its  being  a  perfect 
piece,  and  with  that  view  asked  advice,  and  trembled 
over  every  page,  it  would  not  have  been  written ;  for  it 
is  not  in  my  nature  to  fumble.  I  will  write  independ- 
ently. I  have  written  independently  withota  judg- 
ment, I  maj  write  independently,  and  with  judgment, 
hereafter.  The  Ocnlus  of  Poetry  must  work  out  its  own 
salvation  in  a  man.  It  cannot  be  matured  by  law  and 
precept^  but  by  sensation  and  watchfulness  in  itself. 
That  which  is  creative  must  create  itself.  In  '  Endy- 
mion' I  leaped  headlong  Into  the  sea,  and  thereby  have 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  soundings,  the 
quicksands  and  the  rocks,  than  if  I  had  stayed  upon  the 
green  shore,  and  piped  a  silly  pipe,  and  taken  tea  and 
comfortable  advice.  I  was  never  afraid  of  failure,  for  I 
would  rather  fail  than  not  be  among  the  greatest.  But 
I  am  nigh  getting  into  a  rant." 

And  now  we  would  fain  say  a  few  words  about  the 


dawning  of  that  passion  which  has  been  snppoaed  to 
have  hastened  his  end.  To  a  nature  like  that  of 
Keats,  love  would  be  impossible  for  any  mere  common- 
phice  beauty,  and  of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  the 
woman  beloved  by  such  a  man  was  no  ordinary  person. 
Somewhat  may  perhaps  be  gathered  conoeming  her 
by  the  impression  produced  on  his  mind  at  their  first 
acquaintance^  as  indicated  in  the  following  extracts. 
About  the  same  time  he  talks  eloquently  against  mar- 
riage, in  his  own  case ;  showing  that  Ideal  Beauty  is 
the  only  fit  wife  for  a  poet,  and  poetry  the  only  child 
he  ought  to  give  to  the  world.  These  considerations, 
and  the  opinion  he  has  formed  of  the  generality  of 
women,  who  are  to  him  like  children,  to  whom,  he 
says,  he  wohld  rather  give  a  sugar-plum  than  his 
time,  are  barriers  to  matiimony  for  him.  In  all  this, 
and  a  thousand  other  incidental  remarks,  do  we  see 
the  strong  yearning  of  a  powerful  soul  for  love — the 
painful  Usoin  (Paimer  struggling  against  that  other 
instinct  of  his  nature  which  forbade  him  to  love  an 
inferior  being.  At  thb  time  he  is  introduced  to 
one,  who  had,  at  all  events,  a  lar^e  nature. 

"The  Misses are  very  kind  to  me,  but  they  hare 

lately  displeased  me  much,  and  in  this  way : — ^now  I  am 
CDming  the  Richardson !  On  my  return,  the  first  day  I 
called,  they  were  in  a  sort  of  taking  or  bustle  about  a 
cousin  of  theirs,  who  having  fiillen  out  with  her  grand- 
papa in  a  serious  manner,  was  invited  by  Mrs.  -~—  to 
take  asylum  in  her  house.  She  is  an  East  Indian,  and 
ought  to  be  her  grandfather's  heir.    At  the  time  I 

called,  Mrs. was  in  conference  with  her  up-stairs, 

and  the  youns  ladies  were  warm  in  her  pndso  down- 
stairs, calling  her  genteel,  interesting,  and  a  thousand 
other  pretty  things,  to  which  I  gave  no  heed,  not  being 
partial  to  nine  days'  wonders.  Now  all  is  completely 
changed :  they  hate  her,  and  from  what  I  hear,  she  is 
not  without  faults  of  a  real  kind ;  but  she  has  others, 
which  are  more  apt  to  make  women  of  inferior  claims 
hate  her.  She  is  not  a  Cleopatra,  but  is,  at  least,  a 
Charmian:  she  has  a  rich  Eastern  look;  she  has  fine 
eyes,  and  fine  manners.  When  she  comes  into  the  room, 
she  makes  the  same  impression  as  the  beauty  of  a  leo- 
pardess. She  is  too  fine  and  too  conscious  of  herself  to 
repulse  any  man  who  nmy  address  her ;  from  habit  she 
thmks  that  noUiing  particular^  I  always  find  myself 
more  at  ease  with  such  a  woman :  the  picture  before  me 
always  gives  me  a  life  and  animation  which  I  cannot 
possibly  feel  with  anything  inferior.  I  am,  at  sudi 
times,  too  much  occupied  in  admiring,  to  be  awkward 
or  in  a  tremble;  I  foiget  myself  entirely,  because  I  live 
in  her.  You  will  by  this  time  think  I  am  in  love  with 
her,  so,  before  I  go  any  farther,  1  will  tell  you  1  am  not. 
She  kept  me  awake  one  night,  as  a  tune  of  Moiart's 
might  do.  I  speak  of  the  thing  as  a  pastime  and  an 
amusement,  than  which  I  can  feel  none  deeper  than  a 
conversation  with  an  imperial  woman,  the  very  'j^ea* 
and  'no'  of  whose  life  is  to  me  a  banquet.  I  don't  cry 
to  take  the  moon  home  with  me  in  my  pocket,  nor  do  I 
f^t  to  leave  her  behind  me.  1  like  her,  and  her  like, 
because  one  has  no  seuMiiona:  what  we  both  are  is 
taken  for  granted.  You  will  suppose  I  have,  by  this, 
had  much  talk  with  her— no  such  thing;  there  are  the 

Misses on  the  look  out.    They  think  I  don't 

admire  her  because  I  don't  stare  at  her;  they  call  her  a 
flirt  to  me — what  a  want  of  knowledge  !  She  walks 
across  a  room  in  such  a  manner  that  a  man  is  drawn 
towards  her  with  a  magnetic  power— this  they  call  flirt- 
ing )  They  do  not  know  things ;  they  do  not  know 
what  a  woman  is.  I  believe,  though  she  has  faults,  the 
same  as  Charmian  and  Cleopatra  might  have  had,  yet 
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she  is  a  fine  thing,  iptakiiuf  in  a  worldly  waj ;  for  there 
are  two  distinct  tempers  of  mind  in  which  we  judge  of 
things—the  worldly,  theatrical  and  pantomimical ;  and 
the  nnearthly,  spiritual  and  ethereal.  In  the  former, 
Buonaparte,  Lord  Byron,  and  this  Channian,  hold  the 
first  place  in  our  minds ;  in  the  latter,  John  Howard, 
Bishop  Hooker  rocking  his  child's  cradle,  and  you,  my 
dear  sister,  are  the  conquering  feelings.  As  a  man  of 
the  world,  I  lore  the  rich  talk  of  a  Charmlan;  as  an 
eternal  being,  I  love  the  thought  of  you.  1  should  like 
her  to  ruin  me,  and  I  should  like  you  to  save  me. 

'  I  am  free  from  men  of  pleasure's  cares, 
By  dint  of  feelings  far  more  deep  than  theirs.' " 

Not  long  after  writing  the  above,  we  find  such  pas- 
sages as  this  in  his  letters : — 

"  I  never  was  in  love,  yet  the  voice  and  shape  of  a 
woman  have  haunted  me  these  two  days— at  such  a 
time,  when  the  relief,  the  feverish  relief  of  poetry,  seems 
a  much  less  crime.  This  morning,  poetry  has  conquered 
— I  have  relapsed  into  those  abstractions  which  are  my 
only  life^I  feel  escaped  from  a  new,  strange,  and  threat- 
ening sorrow,  and  I  am  thankful  for  it.  There  is  an 
awftu  warmth  about  my  heart,  like  a  load  of  immor- 
tality. Poor  Tom,  that  woman  and  poetry  were  ringing 
changes  in  my  senses.'* 

Mr.  Milnes's  few  words  on  this  important  and  deli- 
cate subject,  we  now  transcribe  :— 

"It  may  be  as  well  at  once  to  state  that  the  lady 
alluded  to  in  the  above  pages  inspired  Keats  with  a 
passion  that  only  ceased  witli  his  existence. 

"  However  sincerely  the  devotion  of  Keats  may  have 
been  requited,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  outward  circum- 
stances soon  became  such  as  to  render  a  union  very  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible.  Thus,  these  years  were  passed 
in  a  conflict  in  which  plain  poverty  and  mortal  sickness 
net  a  radiant  imagination  and  a  redundant  heart.  Hope 
was  there,  with  Qenius,  his  everlasting  sustainer,  and 
Fear  never  approached  but  as  the  companion  of  neces- 
sity. The  strong  power  conquered  the  physical  man, 
and  made  the  very  intensity  of  his  passion,  in  a  certain 
sense,  accessory  to  his  death:  he  might  have  lived 
longer  if  he  had  loved  less.  But  this  should  be  no  mat- 
ter of  self-reproach  to  the  object  of  his  love,  for  the  same 
mav  be  said  of  the  very  exercise  of  his  poetic  faculty, 
and  of  all  that  made  him  what  he  was.  It  is  enough 
that  she  has  preserved  his  memory  with  a  sacred  honour, 
and  it  is  no  vain  assumption  that  to  have  inspired  and 
sustained  the  one  passion  of  this  noble  being  has  been  a 
source  of  grave  delight  and  earnest  thankfulness  through 
the  chsjDiges  and  chances  of  her  earthly  pilgrimage." 

We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  give  our 
readers  any  details  of  the  slow  and  agonizing  death  of 
Keats ;  although  we  would  call  attention  to  the  noble 
and  disinterested  conduct  of  his  friend,  Joseph  Severn, 
through  all  that  awful  struggle.  "Verily,  he  will 
have  his  reward."  We  now  quote  one  of  the  dying 
man's  last  letters  almost  entire.  Is  not  its  eloquent 
incoherence  almost  appalling  ? 

"The  fresh  air  revived  me  a  little,  and  I  hope  I  am 
well  enough  this  morning  to  write  you  a  short,  calm 
letter;  if  that  can  be  called  one  in  which  I  am  arraid  to 
Bpetik  of  what  I  would  fainest  dwell  upon.  As  I  have 
gone  thus  far  into  it,  I  must  go  on  a  little ;  perhaps  it 
may  relieve  the  load  of  wretchedness  which  presses  upon 
me.  The  persuasion  that  I  shall  see  her  no  more,  will 
kill  me.  My  dear  Brown,  I  should  have  had  her  while 
I  was  in  health,  and  I  i^ould  have  remained  well.  I 
can  bear  to  die— I  cannot  bear  to  leave  her.  Oh  I  God, 
Qod,  God !  everything  I  have  in  my  trunks  that  re- 
minds me  of  her  goes  through  me  like  a  spear.  The 
silk  lining  she  put  in  my  travelling  cap  scalds  my  head. 


My  imagination  is  horribly  vivid  about  her.*  I  see  her 
— I  hear  her.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  of  sufficient 
interest  to  divert  me  from  her  for  a  moment  This  was 
the  case  when  I  was  in  England ;  I  cannot  recollect 
without  shuddering  the  time  that  I  was  a  prisoner  at 
Hunt's,  and  used  to  keep  my  eyes  fixed  on  Hampstead 
all  day.  Then  there  was  a  good  hope  of  seeing  her 
again.  Now  I  Oh,  that  I  could  be  buried  near  where 
she  lives  I  I  am  afraid  to  write  to  her — to  receive  a 
letter  from  her.  To  see  her  handwriting  would  break  my 
heart  Kven  to  hear  of  her  anyhow— to  see  her  name 
written— would  be  more  than  I  can  bear.  My  dear 
Brown,  what  am  I  to  do  1  Where  can  I  look  for  consola- 
tion or  ease  1  If  I  had  any  chance  of  recovery,  this 
passion  would  kill  me.  Indeed,  through  the  whole  of 
my  illness^  both  at  your  house  and  at  Kentish  Town, 
this  fever  has  never  ceased  wearing  me  out  When  you 
write  to  me,  which  you  will  do  immediately,  write  to 
Rome,  ipo«te  restante,)  If  she  is  well  and  happy,  put  a 
nuirk  thus,  +  j  if— 

"  Bemember  me  to  all.  I  will  endeavour  to  bear  my 
miseries  patiently.  A  person  in  my  state  of  healm 
should  not  have  such  miseries  to  bear.  Write  a  short 
note  to  my  sister,  saying  you  have  heard  from  me. 
Severee  is  well.  If  I  were  in  better  health  I  would 
urge  your  coming  to  Bome.  1  fear  there  is  no  one  can 
give  me  any  comfort  Is  there  any  news  of  George) 
Oh,  that  something  fortunate  had  ever  happened  to  me 
or  my  brothers ;  that  I  might  hope !  But  despair  is  forced 
upon  me  as  a  habit  My  dear  Brown,  for  my  sake  be 
her  advocate  for  ever.  I  cannot  say  a  word  about 
Naples ;  I  do  not  feel  at  all  concerned  in  the  thousand 
novelties  around  me.  I  am  afraid  to  write  to  her.  I 
should  like  her  to  know  that  I  do  not  forget  her.  Oh, 
Brown,  I  have  coals  of  fire  in  my  breast  1  It  surprises 
me  that  the  human  heart  is  capable  of  contuning  and 
bearing  so  much  misery.  Was  I  bom  for  this  endl 
God  bless  her  and  her  mother,  and  my  sister,  and 
George  and  his  wife,  and  you,  and  all  1 

"  Your  ever  afiectionate  Friend, 

"JoflH  KniTs.** 

"  Oh,  weep  for  Adonais  !  "  His  mortal  remains 
lie  buried  in  a  lovely  spot  in  Home,  and  while  we 
weep,  the  flowers  are  growing  on  his  grave,  and  his 
glorious  spirit  is  pursuing  its  allotted  course  in  another 
world.  God  rceidled  his  gift  to  earth  at  his  appointed 
time,  and  who  shall  say  that  it  was  too  soon  ?  All  our 
passions  are  presumptuous,  and  grief  b  not  the  least 
so.  We  must  learn  to  submit  to  God*s  will,  even  in 
such  tilings  as  the  early  death  of  the  Keatses  and 
Chattertons  of  the  world. 

Of  the  literary  remains  we  have  this  to  say,  that 
had  they  appeared  as  the  only  works  of  a  poet  who 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  they  would  probably 
have  been  considered  as  full  of  promise  and  of  actual 
power  and  beauty,  and  they  would  have  excited  some 
curiosity  about  their  author.  They  are  by  no  means 
so  good  as  Keats's  previously  published  works,  but 
they  have  enough  of  his  peculiar  genius  to  make  them 
extremely  interesting  as  specimens  of  the  versatility 
of  his  poetic  faculty. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Milnes  will  find 
the  reward  of  his  labours  in  the  increased  popularity 
of  this  exquisite  and  original  poet.  To  reflect  upon 
what  Keats  did  in  poetry  before  his  twenty-fifth  year,  is 
to  see  clearly  how  much  greater  he  might  have  become 
than  almost  any  poet  of  our  day.  Let  us  take  the 
best  thing  he  has  left  us,  and  that  only  a  fragment, 
"  Hyperion,"  and  compare  it  with  anything  of  a 
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similar  leitgth  written  before  the  age  of  five-and- 
twenty  by  his  most  celebrated  contemporaries.  Did 
Scott  or  Byron,  Moore  or  Campbell,  Rogers  or 
Southey, — ^ay,  even  Shelley,  or  Coleridge,  or  Words- 
worth,— ^produce  anything  before  that  age  which  can 
be  compared  with  "  Hyperion"  for  grandeur,  beauty, 
and  power  of  conception  ? — ^for  solemn  grace  and  un- 
encnmbered  magnificence  of  diction  ?  We  appeal  to 
any  impartial  reuler.  Let  him  take  up  "  Hyperion," 
and  read  it  carefully,  and  he  will,  we  think,  agree 
with  us  that  it  is  unrivalled  as  the  work  of  a  youth. 
It  can  fairly  be  compared  with  Milton,  and  (in  another 
department  of  art)  with  the  Elgin  Marbles.  It  is 
like  a  realised  dream  of  the  primeval  world  and  the 
earliest  gods.  Some  of  his  shorter  poems,  such  as 
the  "  Ode  to  a  Nightingale,"  "  On  a  Grecian  Urn," 
and  "  To  Melancholy,"  may  boldly  challenge  com- 
parison with  anything  of  the  same  kind  and  compass 
in  our  literature,  and  the  world  is  beginning  to  be 
aware  of  this.  These  volumes  wiU  do  much  towards 
establishing  other  truths,  and  teaching  some  of  those 
grave  lessons,  which  God  wills  that  man  should  learn 
in  this  world.  To  quote  Mr.  Milnes's  eloquent  last 
words  on  the  subject  of  the  Life  of  Keats : — 

''  Let  no  man,  who  is  in  anything  above  his  fellows, 
claim,  as  of  right,  to  be  valued  or  understood:  the 
vulgar  great  are  comprehended  4uid  adored,  because  they 
are  in  reality  in  the  same  moral  plane  with  those  who 
admire ;  but  he  who  deserves  the  higrher  reverence  must 
himself  convert  the  worshipper.  The  pure  aud  loilty 
life ;  the  generous  and  tender  use  of  the  rare  creative 
faculty ;  the  brave  endurance  cf  neglect  and  ridicule ; 
the  strange  and  cruel  end  of  so  much  genius  and  so 
much  virtue ;  these  are  the  lessons  by  which  the  sym- 
pathies of  mankind  must  be  interested,  and  their 
faculties  educated,  up  to  the  love  of  such  a  character 
and  the  comprehcnflion  of  Buch  an  intelligence.  Still 
the  lovers  and  scholars  will  be  few :  still  the  rewards  of 
fame  will  be  scanty  and  ill-proportioned :  no  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge  or  series  of  experiences  can  teach 
the  meaning  of  genius  to  those  who  look  for  it  in 
additions  and  results,  any  more  than  the  numbers 
studded  round  a  planet's  orbit  could  approach  nearer 
infinity  than  a  single  unit.  The  world  of  thought  must 
remain  apart  from  the  world  of  action,  for  if  they  once 
coincided,  the  problem  of  life  would  be  solved,  and  the 
hope,  which  wo  call  heaven,  would  be  realized  on 
earth.    And  therefore  men 

'  Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong : 
They  learn  in  tuffering  what  they  teach  in  song.'  '* 

RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW. 
Bobert  Browning's  "Bells  and  Pomegranates"  — 
"  Pippa  passes'*  Moxon. 
"  The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men :" 
so  at  least  says  an  excessively  mediocrc  poet  in  that 
embodiment  of  mediocrity,  yclept  "  Philip  von  Arte- 
vclde."  As  a  general  rule,  nothing  can  be  more  op- 
posed to  truth.  Genius  of  a  high  order  always  has  ob- 
tained, and  always  must  obtain,  the  world's  recognition, 
"  in  the  long  run."  Such  talents  are  not  communicated 
by  Providence  to  serve  no  purpose.  There  is  no  in- 
stance on  record  of  the  discovery  of  an  anonymous 
work  which  could  pretend  to  merit  of  a  lofty  nature. 
The  German  middle-age  poems,  "  Das  Niebelungen- 


Lied,"  and  "Reynard,"  despite  their  force  and  oddity, 
are  not  sufficiently  beautiful  to  be  admitted  as  excep- 
tions to  the  rule.  Nevertheless,  though  the  world 
always  does,  sooner  or  later,  know  something  of  its 
greatest  men,  yet  true  it  is,  that  genius  has  certain 
primary  difficulties  to  encounter  and  surmount,  which 
do  not  beset  the  path  of  mediocrity.  Genius  ire- 
quently  selects  an  imusual  form  for  its  development ; 
or  it  expresses  a  phase  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
is  not  familiar  to  the  critics  of  the  day,  and  which 
they  consequently  shrink  for  some  time  from  acknow- 
ledging. Thus,  Tennyson  was  long  passed  over  by  the 
majority  of  critics,  from  their  ignorance  and  cowardice, 
whilst  others  were  audacious  enough  to  ridicule  and 
condemn.  None,  at  first,  had  sufficient  courage  to 
admire.  Taylor,  on  the  other  hand,  who  walked  ac- 
cording to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  who  observed 
the  wonted  forms,  and  fell  in  with  the  conventional 
errors  frequent  in  English  poetry,  and  more  especially 
characteristic  of  the  English  drama,  (employing  a  false 
didactic  style,  essentially  inimical  to  dramatic  truth, 
but  long  naturalised  among  us ;) — ^Taylor,  we  say,  was 
at  once  hailed  by  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh,  and,  con- 
sequently, by  all  the  smaller  fry,  as  the  dramatist  of 
the  age,  and,  indeed,  as  one  of  our  greatest  modem 
bards.  The  line  quoted  at  the  head  of  these  remarks 
will  be  found  (as  nine-tenths  of  our  readers  may 
know)  in  this  author's  "  Philip  von  Artcvelde,"  and 
has  **fait  les  deliees" — in  plain  English,  charmed  the 
souls — of  all  the  small  babblers  and  scribblers  of  the 
literary  world.  It  was  written,  we  may  remark,  be- 
fore its  originator  had  been  hailed  as  one  of  these 
said  "  greatest  men ;"  but  we  may  venture  to  assert 
that  such  a  sentiment  could  only  have  proceeded  from 
one  who  felt  the  spirit  of  mediocrity  strong  within 
him,  and  so  protested  beforehand  against  the  final 
judgment  of  posterity. 

But  to  our  theme.  Robert  Browning,  then,  of 
whom  we  purpose  to  discourse,  is  certaiuly  anything 
but  unknown.  Walter  Savage  Landor  has  recognised 
him  in  one  of  his  fugitive  pieces,  as  gifted  with  the 
freshest  soul  that  ever  bard  possessed  since  Chaucer's 
days :  (always  excepting,  we  presume,  that  incompar- 
able Swan  of  Avon,  who  soars  above  the  condition  of 
humanity).  Sergeant  Talfourd  has  celebrated  him  as 
the  most  rising  dramatist  of  the  age,  in  the  preface  to 
his  own  classic  "  Ion ;"  and  Charles  Dickens  (to  com- 
plete a  worthy  triad)  is  known  to  consider  and  declare 
this  poet's  "Blot  on  the  Scutcheon"  the  most  poetic, 
pathetic,  and  generally  beautiful  of  domestic  tragedies. 
Some  readers,  perhaps,  would  not  give  Dickens  credit 
for  such  elevated  taste ;  yet,  remembering  the  child- 
hood of  little  Dombey,  they  surely  cannot  wonder  that 
he  who  conceived  such  exquisite  prose-poetry  should 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  loftiest  creations  of  art. 

Nevertheless,  though  Robert  Browning  is  thus 
appreciated  by  the  best  and  worthiest,  he  is  not  gene- 
rally popular.  We  think  he  sAould  be  so ;  and,  since 
we  address  a  pubUc  of  many  thousands,  through  the 
medium  of  Shabpe's  Magazine,  wc  shall  labour  on  the 
present  occasion  to  bring  the  perception  of  his  merits 
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home  to  those  as  yet  anaoqnainted  with  this  poet,  and 
endeavour  to  convince  them,  that,  despite  the  occa- 
sional audacity  of  his  conceptions  and  the  frequent 
harshness  of  his  diction,  the  beauty  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  they  will  invariably  find  beneath  the 
surface,  should  recommend  his  works  to  their  imme- 
diate attention  and  most  careful  study. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  examination  of  *'  Pippa 
passes,"  we  are  moved  to  take  a  cursory  survey  of  the 
state  of  our  Poetic  Literature  (very  cursory  it  shall 
be),  since  it  would  otherwise  be  difficult  for  us  to 
place  our  readers  at  the  point  of  view  we  wish  them 
to  occupy,  for  the  thorough  estimation  of  Robert 
Brownixig's  poetic  and  dramatic  merits.  We  have 
said,  then,  that  he  was  "  a  genius."  Now,  genius  is 
no  hourly  or  daily  visitor  in  any  age ;  and  certalaly  in 
our  own  its  angel-apparitions  are  few  and  far  between. 
The  Georgian  era,  when  Byron  discoursed  in  such 
passionate,  but  also  such  faulty  strains ;  when  Southey 
soared  to  the  highest  glories  of  epic  song ;  when  Scott 
chanted  his  romantic  lays  of  chivalry ;  when  Bums, 
Moore,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Campbell,  Keats, 
Shelley,  Milman,  and  many  others,  woke  the  lyre  and 
stirred  the  world  to  admiration,  has  been  naturally 
followed  by  a  period  of  comparative  rest,  of  seeming 
inertion.  Moore  and  Wordsworth  are  still  indeed 
among  us,  yet  no  longer  o^us.  Coleridge  and  Camp- 
bell have  at  last  departed.  Milman  has  subsided  into 
a  somewhat  rationalistic  Church  historian.  However, 
certain  new  lights  have  arisen.  Landor,  in  those  days 
but  little  known,  has  since  given  his  "Hellenics," 
his  "  Pericles  and  Aspasia,"  his  "  Trial  of  Shak- 
speare,"  his  "  Decamerone,"  and  other  works,  to  the 
world;  mostly  fraught  with  the  spirit  of  classical 
antiquity,  reflected  with  chastened  outlines,  and  in 
pale,  though  pleasing  hues.  Then  Tennyson,  also, 
has  appeared,  the  greatest  of  living  lyric  bards,  who 
has  found  the  means  of  restoring  to  us  the  ballad- 
poetry  of  the  middle-ages  in  a  modem  form,  etherea- 
lized  and  subtilized  by  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  breaking  a  sti*ain  of  loftier  and  deeper 
passion  than  found  utterance  in  those  simple  days. 
Miss  Barratt,  now  Mrs.  Browning,  may  be  named  i& 
a  poetess,  of  a  high  order,  despite  her  occasional 
mannerisms  and  seeming  affectations  of  thoughts  and 
style :  she,  too,  is  gifted  ivith  the  soul  of  passion,  and 
compels  the  reader's  heart  to  vibrate  with  the  thrill  of 
sympathy.  Other  poetesses  we  have  had  among  us 
during  the  last  flve-and-twenty  years ;  this  compara- 
tively barren  era,  as  contrasted  with  the  first  quarter 
of  the  century.  Mrs.  Hemans's  sweet,  but  somewhat 
monotonous  strains,  have  found  many  admirers,  and, 
perhaps,  more  lovers^  yet  have  tended,  in  a  degree,  to 
lower  the  popular  taste  for  poetry,  by  substituting 
a  languid  sentiment  for  deeper  and  fresher  emotions, 
and  so  erecting  a  conventional  standard,  which  almost 
every  poetaster  might  venture  to  approach.  L.  E.  L. 
sinned  more  flagrantly  in  the  same  direction,  substi- 
tuting sentimentality  for  sentiment.  Keblc,  it  may 
be  remarked,  approximates  in  some  respects  to  Mrs. 
Hemans,  but  is  distinguished  by  a  far  higher  and 


deeper  apprehension  of  sacred  things,  calm  devotional 
fervour,  and  occasional  sublimity.  He  is,  however, 
faulty  as  an  artist,  wanting  concentration,  both  in 
thought  and  expression,  and  frequently  leaving  his 
main  idea  to  wander  on  some  side-path  conducting  to 
an  anti-climax.  Yet,  despite  these  artistic  foibles,  and 
that  tendency  to  doctrinal  novelty,  which  sadly  mars 
the  "  Lyra  Innocentium/*  his  name  will  not  easily 
pass  away.  Williams  is  even  more  diffuse,  but  has 
also  more  freshness.  Neither  of  these  can  be  placed 
on  an  artistic  level  with  the  evangelic  Cowper. 
Monckton  Milnes  should  also  be  adverted  to  in  any 
general  notice  of  living  poets,  though  frequently  dif- 
fuse and  feeble ;  as  he  is  still  distinguished  by  a  certain 
delicacy  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  should  seem  to 
be  the  leading  quality  of  the  modem  school.  Of  Barry 
Cornwall  we  will  not  discourse ;  but  Macauky,  with 
Iiis  trumpet  notes  from  Ivry  and  from  Bome,  seems 
to  challenge  our  attention.  Of  him,  then,  we  must 
say,  that,  in  his  quality  of  essayist  and  critic,  he 
seems  to  us  a  brilliant  wordmonger ;  glittering  and 
glaring  like  the  sunshine,  but  never  penetrating  be- 
neath the  surface;  deficient,  indeed,  in  the  first 
qualities  requisite  for  critical  appreciation;  but  we 
cannot  deny  that  his  strains  seem  to  glow  with  living 
fire,  and  that  in  rapid  battle-panoramas  he  is  without 
a  rival.  Marston  also  should  be  remembered  here. 
He  is  waxing,  alas !  more  and  more  artificial ;  and 
will,  we  fear,  never  achieve  the  wreath  which  once 
seemed  within  his  grasp.  His  "Gerald"  promised 
noble  things.  That  promise  has  not  been  kept.  He 
is  like  a  racer  on  the  Olympic  course,  who  should  foot 
it  on  the  stilted  and  weighty  Cothum,  when  his  own 
feet,  unimpeded,  would  have  borne  him  swiftly  to 
the  goal.  Finally,  let  us  commemorate  Martin 
Earquliar  Tupper,  fresh,  genial,  and  eminently  English ; 
at  moments  even  "  John  Bullish,"  but  capable  of  the 
loftiest  elevation  of  thought  and  feeling.  His  is  the 
maytide  of  sunshine,  fuU  of  life  and  joy. 

But  though  we  have  named  many  worthy  names, 
one  yet  is  left  behind,  whose  owner  we  should  place, 
in  some  respects,  above  all  these  worthies,  more 
especially  for  the  combination  of  creative  genius  with 
the  most  truthful  and  most  touching  sentiment ;  and 
this  one  is  Bobert  Browning.  He  is,  indeed,  pre- 
eminently, if  not  exclusively,  a  dramatist,  and  there- 
fore should  not  be  compared  with  those  who  excel  in 
such  distinct  departments.  But  it  is  our  impression, 
for  reasons  to  be  named  hereafter,  that  his  works  may 
yet  be  studied  with  most  devotion  of  all  these.  We 
say,  studied :  for  study,  unfortunately,  is  requisite  to 
obtain  a  just  appreciation  of  their  merit.  His  first 
acknowledged  production  was  unintelligible  to  the 
general  reader,  and  displeasing  even  to  the  believing 
student,  because  the  portraiture  of  an  unhealthful  and 
imperfect  nature, — "Sordello,"  supposed  to  perish 
because  his  powers  of  execution  prove  unequal  to  the 
active  task  he  has  conceived.  This  was  a  painful 
poem,  and  gave  a  false  impression  of  its  author's 
powers ;  more  especially  as  a  certain  clique  of  literary 
men  happened  to  be  connected  with  Browning,  (them- 
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selves,  for  the  most  part,  unsuccessful  dramatists,)  who 
extolled  him  for  his  very  faults,  instead  of  directing 
attention  to  his  beauties,  thereby  exciting  a  very 
natural  prejudice  against  him.  The  style  of  this 
poem  was  conversational,  and  "  would-be**  natural,  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  supremely  unnatural,  and 
almost  unintelligible.  And  here  be  it  observed,  that 
a  tendency  to  the  same  bold  simplicity  is  even  yet 
visible  at  times  in  Browning's  artistic  creations. 
"  Paracelsus,"  a  very  fine  dramatic  poem,  came  next, 
which,  with  beauties  of  the  highest  order,  had  also  its 
measure  of  deficiencies,  being  somewhat  vague  and 
shadowy,  and,  consequently,  unacceptable  to  the 
general  reader.  Then  came  the  "  Bells  and  Pome- 
granates," to  which  we  propose  at  present  to  direct 
attention, — ^a  series  of  plays,  and  dramatic  utterances 
in  the  shape  of  lyrics,  published  by  Moxon,  in  shilling 
numbers ;  and  these  "  Bells  and  Pomegranates,"  as  a 
whole,  are  masterly,  and  stamp  their  author  as  one  of 
the  most  singular  ix)ets  of  his  age  and  country.  By 
the  bye,  we  must  not  altogether  omit  to  notice  our 
author's  "  Strafford,"  a  very  remarkable  tragedy,  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Macready,  who  performed  the  principal 
character,  and  repeated  it  many  nights  with  great 
effect.  We  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  this  play ;  its 
political  and  historical  sympathies  being  diametrically 
opposed  to  our  own,  but,  as  a  work  of  art,  it  has 
great  merit. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  technical  adaptability  for  per- 
formance, but  intensity  of  passion  and  truthfulness  of 
characterisation,  combined  with  high  dramatic  interest, 
that  Robert  Browning's  plays  surpass  the  productions 
of  the  English  school.  We  do  not  imply  so  much  of 
laudation,  in  saying  this,  as  might  at  first  sight  appear. 
Of  course,  the  matchless  Shakspeare  pertains  to  no 
school,  and  is  beyond  aU  parallel ;  but  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  despite  their  brilliant  gifts  of  imagination, 
are  unartistically  vulgar  and  painfully  immoral— nay, 
base ;  and  Massingcr  is  harsh  and  crude ;  and  the 
lawless  Ford,  and  the  colourless  Shirley,  and  the 
"  minor  Elizabethans"  generaUy,  do  appear  to  us  to  be 
little  better  than  talented  barbarians,  sadly  deficient 
in  nobility  of  thought,  and  therefore  wearisome,  and 
for  the  more  part  even  repulsive.  The  masques  of 
rare  Ben  Jonson  are  "beautiful  exceedingly,"  but 
his  tragedies  and  comedies  are  intolerably  laborious, 
and  void  of  dramatic  vitality.  The  barbarism  of 
Dryden  is  yet  more  disagreeable,  he  having  added  the 
false  refinements  of  a  "  pinchbeck"  age  to  a  substra- 
tum of  native  coarseness.  "All  for  Love,"  indeed, 
has  merit,  but  is  wholly  devoid  of  originality.  We 
cannot  bestow  more  admiration  on  the  tediously  im- 
moral Rowes  and  Otways  in  whom  our  fathers  de- 
lighted, and  whom  we  have  left  behind  us,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  for  ever. 

Superior  to  all  these  dramatists  of  the  past  is  the 
living  Sheridan  Knowles,  who  has  feeling,  fancy,  and 
dramatic  impulse,  but  is,  alas  !  deficient  in  the  highest 
qualities  of  conception,  and  executes  in  a  borrowed 
strain,  closely  reflecting  aU  the  conventionalisms,  the 
"i'fecka"  and  the  "quothas,  "of  the  Elizabethan  school 


By  casting  his  ideas  into  a  by-gone  mould,  by  return- 
ing to  what  might  be  considered  the  infancy  of  Art  in 
this  country,  (despite  the  one  glorious  exception  who 
transcended  all  ages,)  he  has  compelled  us  to  enter- 
tain some  doubts  of  his  originality  of  genius.  Never- 
theless, he  was  and  is  our  most  successful  acting 
dramatist  since  Shakspeare,  and  will  always  maintain 
an  honourable  position  in  our  countr/s  literature. 
(We  speak,  of  course,  only  with  reference  to  the 
effusions  of  the  tragic  muse,  and  would  not  detract 
from  the  fame  of  the  clever  but  not  over-moral  Con- 
greve,  Earquhar,  Sheridan,  &c.)  Other  living  drama- 
tists, it  may  be  added,  have  surpassed  those  that  went 
before  them.  Sergeant  Talfourd  has  given  us  a  clas- 
sical creation  in  "  Ion,"  and  his  "  Glencoe"  has  much 
merit.  Bulwer  also,  though  subject  to  the  charge  of 
conventionalism,  has  exhibited  real  dramatic  power, 
and  may  yet  accomplish  far  higher  things  in  this 
sphere,  than  he  has  till  now  attempted.  Leigh  Hunt 
has  given  us  a  sweet  drama  in  his  "Legend  of 
Florence." 

We  have  no  great  respect  for  the  so-called  unacted 
drama.  Mr.  Stephens's  plays,  though  indicative  of 
talent,  are  obviously  the  fruits  of  a  diseased  imagi- 
nation, mainly  corrupted  by  Elizabethan  studies,  which 
scorns  the  trammels  of  common  sense,  and  absolutely 
delights  in  heaping  together  the  most  incongruous 
epit.hets  and  far-fetched  and  unnatural  similes.  R.  H. 
Home  appears  to  us  a  painstaking,  laborious  stu- 
dent— nothing  more.  Mr.  Heraud's  dramas  arc  cer- 
tainly not  dramatic,  whatever  their  other  merits  may 
be:  witness  the  extraordinary  "Roman  Brother." 
One  more  writer  of  dramatic  poems  must  be  referred 
to,  ah-eady  mentioned,  whom  it  is,  or  perhaps  rather 
has  been,  the  fashion  to  regard  as  a  poet  of  lofty 
genius :  the  author  of  "  Philip  von  Artevelde."  We 
will  only  say,  for  the  present,  that  we  arc  utterly 
unable  to  discover  this  gentleman's  merits,  whether  as 
dramatist  or  poet,  (though  we  believe  him  to  be  a 
sensible  and  noble-hearted  man,)  inasmuch  as  he 
appears  to  us  to  be  devoid  of  impulse  or  of  dramatic 
vitality,  and,  further,  addicted  to  many  conventional 
errors. 

{To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 


THE  DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
SAMUEL  PEPYS,  F.R.S.* 
The  historians,  the  philosophers,  the  poets  of 
ancient  Rome,  afford  us  but  a  fidnt  insight  into  the 
great  human  heart  pulsating  in  their  age.  The  heroes 
and  magnates  are  placed  before  us,  we  are  introduced 
to  their  feasts,  informed  of  their  pursuits,  and  shown 
how  they  felt  and  acted ;  but  the  people  were  long 
lost  to  us :  we  looked  in  vain  for  any  faithful  and  dis- 
tinct records  of  their  habits  and  customs,  domestic 
economy  and  social  relations.  Every  one  was  required 
to  colour  and  fill  up,  according  to  his  own  peculiar 

(I)  "The  Diary  «nd  Correspondence  of  Sunuel  Pepya,  F.R.S. 
with  a  Life  and  Notes,  by  Richard  Lord  Braybrooke.*'  Third  Vol. 
Third  Edition.    Colbum  :  London,  1848. 
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notions,  the  vague  outline  left  us.  All  was  indistinct 
— until  some  labourers  diggin?,  one  daj,  struck  their 
spades  into  the  midst  of  two  ouried  cities.  Aft«r  a 
sleep  of  many  centuries,  Heroulaneum  and  Pompeii 
had  a  resurrection,  and  saw  once  more  the  light  of  day 
shining  on  them:  loud  voices  and  busy  footsteps 
again  resounded  in  their  streets.  The  veil  which  had 
divided  us  from  a  long-lost  generation  was  rent 
asunder,  and  we  learnt  how  men  really  worked  and 
thought,  felt,  hoped,  and  feared  in  the  olden  time. 
Yes !  there  was  the  skeleton,  engaged  at  the  moment 
of  death  in  a  debauch,  the  handle  of  the  amphora  still 
grasped  in  its  bony  fingers—there  was  the  miser,  who 
had  lingered  to  save  his  gold  at  the  cost  of  his  life — 
and  the  belle,  with  a  shattered  mirror  by  her  side.  All 
the  little  articles  of  ornament  and  use  were  returned 
to  sight  —the  tailor's  implements,  the  carpenter's  tools, 
the  jeweller's  gewgaws— in  a  tavern  remained  its 
drinking  cups  and  wine  vessels,  some  broken  in  the 
last  moment  of  jollity — and,  in  a  chemist's  shop,  some 
half-made  pills,  inter  alia,  the  "  medicine  man,"  whilst 
engaged  in  preparing  for  another  the  means  of  battling 
with  death,  saw  the  grim  foe  advancing  on  himself,  and 
fled  at  his  approach,  leaving  his  work  undone,  his 
patient  uncared  for.  We  beheld  the  men  of  Heroula- 
neum and  Pompeii  engaged  in  the  very  hist  acts  of 
their  lives,  and  with  the  imprints  of  their  individual 
minds  exposed  before  us. 

The  Diary  of  Pepys  is  like  the  discovery  of  another 
Herculaneum:  it  reveals  to  us  much  that  had  been 
lost,  and  makes  plain  more  tliat  had  been  imperfectly 
understood,  or  mistaken.  IIow  few  are  there  who  do 
not  derive  their  knowledge  of  our  history  from 
Shakspeare  and  Scott,  rather  than  from  the  pages  of 
Hume,  Smollett,  Lingard,  or  Macauky  Y  And  why  ? 
Because  the  latter  exhibit  little  more  than  a  fleshless 
skeleton — plain,  dry  facts — only  the  most  prominent 
points  of  which  fix  themselves  in  the  memory ;  whilst 
the  former  conjure  up  the  people  of  old,  hving  and 
acting  in  our  presence,  and  not  mere  objects  of  vague 
conjecture  or  curious  inquiiy.  And  yet,  our  immortal 
dramatist  and  novelist  induce  us  to  receive,  as  facts, 
much  which  is  the  product  of  their  imaginations, 
tinged,  in  too  many  instances,  with  prejudice.  The 
exhilarating  and  tempting  draught  which  we  eagerly 
and  unreflectingly  imbibe  from  their  hands,  is  often 
calculated  to  impair  the  judgment  and  mislead  the 
fancy.  A  writer  like  Pepys  is,  therefore,  most  valuable 
as  a  corrective  to  it:  his  relations  can  be  almost 
implicitly  depended  on ;  and  he,  too,  presents  them  in 
a  form  which  compels  perusal  and  remembrance.  He 
must  have  been  a  kindred  spirit  with  Bos  well— -each 
was  a  well-disposed,  gossiping,  vain  man — each  has 
been  rescued  from  the  slough  of  oblivion  by  clinging 
to  the  skirts  of  men  who  coidd  not  be  submerged  in 
it — and  each  attests  the  veracity  of  his  narrative  by 
most  amusing,  because  involuntary,  self-exposure. 
Both  were  men  of  far  quicker  apprehension,  and 
possessed  of  far  more  conunon  sense  and  sound  judg- 
ment than  superficial  observers  would  give  them  credit 
for.  This  is  particuhirly  true  of  Pepys ;  whose  verdict 
on  his  contemporaries,  and  their  manners  and  customs, 


is  quite  in  accordance  with  that  pronounced  in  the 
present  day. 

The  character  of  Charles  II.  and  the  nation  under 
his  rule,  has  been  greatly  misrepresented,  especially 
in  the  alluring  pages  of  "  Woodstock."  Most  people 
conclude  that  there  then  existed  nothing  but  a  soene 
of  unmitigated  and  wide-spread  dissipation ;  and  that 
the  sense  of  virtue,  and  almost  of  decency,  had  fled 
the  land :  but  Pepys  corroborates  the  views  of  those 
inclined  to  take  a  juster  and  more  philosophic  esti- 
mate of  human  nature.  He  represents  the  king  as 
sick  in  body,  oppressed  with  enmtiy  and  "  weary  of 
everything;"  instead  of  the  free,  jovial,  thoughtless 
man  he  is  generally  believed  to  have  been.  Such  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  certain  causes  upon  one  natu- 
rally of  good  intentions  and  kindly  disposition,  but 
wanting  in  energy  and  moral  firmness ;  ungrounded, 
during  youth,  in  right  principles,  and  destitute 
of  any  great  command  over  his  subjects,  con- 
demned, in  fact,  to  tolerate  much  which  he  did  not 
approve  of.  Brought  up  in  the  midst  of  luxury  and 
splendour;  then,  unexpectedly,  deprived  of  even 
the  necessaries  of  life — enduring  evils  and  privations 
of  the  severest  kind,  and  afterwards  suddenly  re- 
instated in  his  first  position :  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  should  have  plunged,  for  awhile, 
in  his  restoration,  into  pleasure  of  every  kind,  with 
an  appetite  for  it  rendered  keener  by  previous  absti- 
nence ;  and  though  there  is  too  much  to  condemn  in 
his  conduct  and  career,  still  there  are  some  extenu- 
ating matters  which  Pepys's  Diary  relates. 

'*  Men's  eTll  muinen  live  in  braw— their  virtue! 
We  write  in  water." 

Therefore  we  bear  in  mind  the  excesses  of  Bucking- 
ham, Ilochester,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  and 
accept  them  as  types  of  a  genus,  instead  of  isolated 
and  exceptional  specimens.  They  seem,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  have  been  regarded  then,  much  as  we  regard 
our  "  fast  men "  now.  Indeed,  one  nobleman  was 
furiously  attacked  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  a 
matter  which  in  this  day  would  be  left  to  the  exclu- 
sive cognisance  of  the  courts  of  law.  And  hear 
Pepys's  opinion  about  buU-baiting  1  "  It  is  a  rude  and 
nasty  pleasure ;  we  had  a  great  many  hectors  in  the 
same  box  with  us,  and  one  (very  fine)  went  into  the  pit, 
and  played  his  dog  for  a  wager,  which  was  thought 
strange  sport  for  a  gentleman."  We  fear  that  the 
present  age  has  somewhat  relaxed  in  its  estimation  of 
similar  "  pleasures."  Such  also  was  the  puritanical 
spirit  then  existing,  that  "  it  was  feared,  that  setting 
up  of  plays  would  undo  the  nation :"  and  the  autobio- 
graphist,  having  slily  ventured  into  a  theatre,  says — 
"  I  sat  with  my  cloak  about  my  face,  in  mighty  pain, 
lest  I  should  be  seen  by  any  one."  On  the  whole, 
the  Diary  induces  us  to  remind  our  contemporaries, 
when  inclined  to  indulge  in  unmitigated  vituperation 
of  their  ancestors  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  to  vaunt  their  own  superior  morality,  to 
weigh  the  facts  on  each  side  justly  and  carefully. 

The  volume  before  us  is  principally  occupied  by  me- 
moranda of  the  Great  Plague  and  the  Fire  of  London. 
(To  be  coniinued.) 
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EDITOR'S  POSTSCRIPT. 

From  our  Writiu^Desk. 

**  Rememberi  remember,  the  Fifth  of  November, 
Gunpowder  Treason  and  Plot, 
I  lee  no  reason  why  Gunpowder  Treason 
Should  ever  be  foxgot  I " 

So  says  tbe  bard,  whoever  he  was,  who  wrote  a 
rhythmiad  commemoration  of  the  notable  plot  to  blow 
up  the  king  and  commons  of  Enghind,  which  recoiled 
upon  the  head  of  its  prime  agent  and  victim,  Gnj 
Fawkes.  So  says  the  bard  whose  rhymes  have  out- 
lived his  reputation;  and  so  say  we — »e  see  no  rea- 
son why  such  a  pet  little  bit  of  history,  annually 
brought  back  to  our  recollection  by  a  peculiar  popuhur 
ceremony  instituted  to  preserve  its  memory,  should 
ever  be  forgot ;  and  we  feel  a  strong  conviction  that 
wlioever  may  be  the  fortunate  individual  editing 
SiiARFB  five  hundred  years  hence,  will,  in  his  post- 
script for  November  2348,  express  much  the  same 
sentiments  on  the  subject  as  we  are  now  doing.  Guy 
Fawkes,  as  he  sat  in  the  cellar,  contemplating  the 
coals,  and  conscious  of  the  barrels  of  black  dust 
destined  to  effect  a  massacre,  overthrow  a  dynasty, 
and  crush  the  Protestant  religion  in  England,  doubt- 
less conjured  up  in  his  scheming  brain  many  wondrous 
visions  of  the  future.  To  a  mind  like  his,  the  situar 
tion  must  have  been  strangely  suggestive.  See!  His 
dark  eye  flashes — his  pale  face  lights  up— his  stem 
brow  unbends,  as  thoughts  of  success  present  them- 
selves! Revenge  gratified — his  faith  triumphant — 
personal  advancement  secured  —  his  enemies  over- 
thrown—and all  by  one  bold  act,  and  that  act  his 
own !  Others  may  plot  andj  scheme,  he  alone  dares 
execute.  And  the  blood  that  must  be  shed  ere  all 
tliis  is  brought  about — does  he  feel  no  compunction 
on  that  account  ?  Will  he  feel  no  remorse  P  Hark 
to  hb  muttered  words :  "  The  end  justifies  the  means. 
It  is  good  that  men  should  die  for  the  public  weal. 
We  shall  have  nought  to  reproach  oursdves  with  if 
we  succeed." 

"If  we  succeed!— if!**— and  as  the  possibility  of 
failure  presents  itself,  his  brow  contracts,  his  eye  grows 
fierce,  and  the  smile  of  triumph  fades  from  his  cruel 
mouth.  What  are  his  thoughts  now?  Discovery 
— arrest — the  lonely  cell — the  stem  investigation ;  ay, 
even  by  torture— the  fearful  sentence  to  die — solitude 
again — ^the  yeUing  crowd — ^the  block— the  headsman's 
axe — death — ^and  what  then?  The  end  justifies  the 
means— will  the  plea  hold  good  then?  Would  he 
could  believe  it ! 

Such  things  he  might,  and  very  probably  did  think, 
dear  reader;  but  what  we  feel  convinced  did  not 
occur  to  him,  and  which  he  did  not  in  the  smallest 
degree  foresee,  was  the  delicate  little  tribute  which  we, 
Frank  Fairlegh,  at  the  tender  age  of  six  years,  should, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  pay  to  his  memory ;  or  the 
small  festival  which,  making  the  utmost  of  the  very 
limited  resources  at  our  command,  we  should  then  and 
there,  celebrate  in  his  honour  (or  dishonour,  as  the 
case  may  be).  Well  do  we  recollect  how,  on  the  fifth 
of  November,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  something 
(for  we  are  not  going  to  tell  you  the  exact  date,  gentle 


reader,)  we  at  break  of  day  aroused  our  establishment, 
consisting  of  one  vicious-tempered  old  nurse,  and  de- 
dared,  with  an  ardour  of  authority  which  the  greatness 
of  the  occasion  alone  could  have  called  forth,  that  we 
WOULD  HAVB  a  Guy.  We  were  told  to  lie  still,  and  go 
to  sleep — ^not  we,  indeed.  Sleep ! — Macbeth  himself 
never  murdered  "  the  soft  restorer  "  more  effectually 
than  we  did— and  so,  at  last,  our  acidulated  domestic, 
finding  for  once  that  we  were  determined  to  have  our 
own  way,  made  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  gave  it  us, 
though  not  without  affording  us  a  very  plain  hint  of 
the  ultimate  destination  of  Uttle  boys  who  disturbed 
their  attendants  at  unseasonable  hours.  Our  youthful 
toilet  completed,  wehasteiied,  with  Nurse's  assistance, 
to  realise  our  "  historic  fancies  "  by  manufacturing  a 
Guy,  and  thus  we  set  about  it : — 

We  clothed  a  bolster  in  a  brown  Holland  pinafore, 
leaving  out  one  end  for  a  head.  The  sleeves,  filled 
with  soft  articles,  did  duty  for  arms ;  a  pair  of  socks, 
simihurly  distended,  formed  the  feet ;  then  came  the 
triumph  of  our  art :  we  obtained  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and,  by  aid  of  pen  and  ink,  we  made  him  a  square 
face ! — ^this  we  surmounted  with  a  nightcap ;  and  we 
enthroned  the  little  monster,  thus  oonstracted,  in  a 
small  arm-chair,  oar  especial  property,  which  we  ge- 
nerously devoted  to  his  use.  If  ever  we  were  guilty 
of  idolatry,  it  was  on  that  day.  With  Frankenstein 
(of  whom  we  were  happily  ignorant)  we  could  have  felt 
little  sympathy ;  but  Pygmalion  himself  never  adored 
his  own  handywork  as  we  loved  Jthat  abortion. 
Nurse  had  nearly  a  sinecure  on  the  occasion ; — ^we  and 
Guy  spent  the  morning  in  a  quiet  iete-ortete,  dined 
together,  took  an  early  tea  in  each  other^s  society, 
and  would  willingly  have  made  a  night  of  it,  had  not 
Nurse,  about  hidf-past  eight  o'clock,  determined  on 
vindicating  her  supremacy,  and,  laying  violent  hands 
on  our  companion,  literally  torn  hki  limb  from  Umb. 
We  shed  a  few  natural  tears  on  the  occasion,  but  soon 
recovering  ourselves,  sought  our  couch,  happy  in  the 
proud  consciousness  that  we  had  done  our  duty, — y^e 
had  had  a  Guy  on  the  fifth  of  November. 

Our  reviews  having  run  to  a  greater  length  than 
usiud,  this  time  we  have  little  room  for  notices,  and 
must  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  words  about-— 

"  The  Gap  of  Baraesmore."  This  is  a  very  respect- 
able novel ;  full  of  incident,  and  half  full  of  history : 
the  history  of  the  Revolution  in  Irehind  in  1688.  Tlie 
author  starts  with  an  assurance  to  the  reader  that  he 
has  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  qualities  of  style  he  has 
met  with  in  modem  fashionable  novels.  We  can 
assure  him  that  he  has  succeeded.  His  book  is  not  a 
fiimsy,  slight,  merry  affair ;  but  we  are  ready  to  admit 
that  its  greatest  fault  is  being  too  grave. 

**  Affection."  3  vols.  8vo.  A  clever  but  rather 
absurd  book,  dedicated  to  Lord  Ashley,  and  all  about 
him  and  his  benevolent  schemes. 

"  Mildred  Vernon."  The  best  novel  that  has  ap- 
peared for  a  long  time.  As  we  hope  hereafter  to  give 
our  readers  a  regular  review  of  so  remarkable  a  work, 
we  will  say  no  more  about  it  now,  except  that  it  is 
apparently  the  work  of  a  Roman  Catholic. 
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THE  DAUGHTER  OF  HERBMON: 

A  TALE  OF  THE  YALE  01  AYOGA. 

BY  DIKAH  MARIA  KULOCE. 

"  My  woxdi  leapt  forth—'  Hearea  heads  the  count  of  crimei 

With  that  wUd  oath.'  She  rendered  ani wer  high,— 
'  Not  ■»— nor  once  alone— a  thousand  timet 

I  would  he  bom  and  die  J '"  Tsmxtiov. 

Readsb,  wilt  thou  go  with  us,  far  back  into  the 
shadow  of  the  past  P— so  far  that,  looking  into  the 
mists  of  that  cUm  horizon  which  girds  our  modem 
world,  earth  and  cloud-hind,  reality  and  mythical 
fable,  seem  mingled  into  one?  Let  us  pass,  then, 
into  this  shadowy  region,  whence  the  poet  draws  his 
symbols,  and  in  airy  images  shows  to  liring  and 
breathing  humanity  the  reflex  of  itself. 

*  •        -  •  •  •       « 

In  the  olden  times— -before  even  the  footsteps  of  the 
Celt  or  the  Gaul  were  upon  the  western  mountains— 
when  there  was  not  a  trace  of  those  land-marks  of 
history  which  in  after  days  were  to  be  the  glory  of 
Irish  antiquaries,— there  came  a  little  colony  of  Phoe- 
nicians to  that  beautiful  shore  beyond  which  now  rise 
the  Wicklow  hills.  Then  the  nameless  island  lay  in  its 
untrodden  loveliness  on  the  bosom  of  that  unknown 
sea  which  the  adventurers  had  dared  to  cross.  Strange 
birds  sang  to  them  in  the  woods,  and  beautiful  and 
harmless  beasts  came  and  looked  at  them  as  they 
passed,  but  no  human  face  did  the  wanderers  behold. 
The  virgin  earth  budded  and  blossomed,  year  by  year, 
with  her  luxuriance  ungathercd,  her  beauty  unbeheld. 

The  little  colony  nestled  itself  in  the  mountains ; — 
there  it  grew,  and  brou^t  to  this  far-off  home  the 
arts  and  refinements  of  the  East.  The  plenteous  bind 
produced  all  that  the  strangers  sought ;  they  pierced 
its  depths  for  mineral  riches,  and  fabricated  orna- 
ments of  silver  and  gold ;  its  fruitful  surface  yielded 
every  appliance  of  luxury;  they  went  clad  in  Tyrian 
purple,  and  made  their  dwellings  as  fair  as  the  house 
which  their  bther  Hiram  builded  for  Solomon. 

And  over  all  these  glories  the  tide  of  ages  has  rolled, 
sweeping  them  into  nothingness.  They  were  them- 
selves but  nothingness — so  we  will  pass  them  by. 
The  deep  heart  of  humanity,  which  throbs  the  same 
in  all  generations,  and  through  all  variations  of  time 
and  place,  is,  after  all,  the  only  truth,  the  only  reality, 
—the  rest  are  merely  shadows.  Let  us  look  on  that : — 

A  little  child  lived  among  the  mountains.  She  was 
the  only  one  of  her  father, — gentle,  fair,  beloved. 
Reader !  in  the  daughter  of  Heremon  you  may  trace, 
shining  through  the  shadowy  mists  of  the  past,  the 
same  type  of  childhood  which,  ever  renewed  from  age 
to  age,  is  eternal  in  its  loveliness  and  purity.  Your 
little  son,  lying  at  your  feet,  looks  up  to  you  with  the 
same  mystery  of  love  and  beauty  in  his  eyes  which 
shone  in  those  of  the  young  Helys.  She  it  was  who 
drove  away  from  the  heart  of  her  Phcemcian  sire  what- 
ever there  was  in  it  of  evil,  until  he  valued  all  the 
gold  of  his  rich  mines  less  than  a  single  hair  on  this 
child's  beloved  head. 

Helys  lived  among  the  mountains  secure  and  happy. 

VOL.  viu. 


She,  and  the  hind  where  she  trod,  exulted  alike  in  the 
fearless  beauty  of  youth.  The  purple  and  fine  linen 
of  Tyre, — ^the  enervating  luxuries  of  that  distant  dime 
from  whence  her  father  came, — ^had  never  oppressed 
the  daughter  of  Heremon.  Bom  in  the  new  land,  she 
united  the  strength  of  the  North  with  the  rich  beauty 
of  the  South.  Light  and  active  as  was  her  childish  frame, 
it  yet  had  at  times  the  languid  grace  which  marked 
her  descent  from  climes  whereon  the  sun  casts  nearer 
and  more  burning  rays ;  and  Phcenidan  Dido  herself 
never  turned  towards  the  beloved  Eneas  eyes  whose 
dark  glorious  depths  revealed  more  of  the  slumbering 
soul  beneath^  than  was  shadowed  forth  in  the  intense 
gaze  of  the  child  Helys. 

Out  of  the  cloud-picture  which  we  draw,  shaping 
its  images  from  the  mists  and  darkness  that  encompass 
these  dim  ghostlike  ages  of  old,  let  this  one  image 
stand  out  dear.  Let  it  become  defined,  and  form 
itself  into  the  similitude  of  a  woman's  life-history, 
beheld  at  the'  several  epochs  which  make  a  day  the 
symbolizatiou  of  an  eyistencfr— Dawn,  Morning,  Noon, 
and  Night.    And,  first,  cometh — 

DAWN. 

The  child  stood  on  amountain-8ide,lookingup  towards 
its  top  with  a  mysterious,  yet  half-longing  gaze,  even 
as  in  our  youth  we  look  towards  life,  wondering,  as 
we  climb  on,  how  far  distant  is  that  doud-hung  sum- 
mit, and  through  what  strange  paths  will  our  journey 
thither  lead !  Helys  cast  her  chMsh  ghmces  forward, 
but  they  could  not  pierce  beyond  the  verdure-covered 
crag,  at  the  base  of  which  she  stood.  It  rose  above 
her  head,  just  lofty  enough  to  shut  out  the  further 
view,  and  to  keep  those  young  feet  safe  within  the 
little  paradise  of  flowers  and  green  bushes  that  lay 
below.  Yet  still  the  child  could  not  but  look  beyon(^ 
as  if  the  future,  even  then,  wore  in  her  sight  a  mys- 
terious beauty  and  charm. 

Look  up,  sweet  Hdys,  with  that  lovely  serene  face, 
the  lifted  eyes,  the  parted  lips ;  look  up !  for  even 
now,  though  thou  knowest  it  not,  the  shadow  of  that 
dim  future  is  falling  upon  thee ! 

On  the  top  of  the  crag,  gleaming  from  between  the 
branches  of  a  low  tree,  the  child  saw  a  face !  Human 
it  seemed,  and  beautiful ;  but  its  beauty  was  unlike 
any  the  little  Phcenician  maiden  had  ever  behdd.  It 
startled  her ;  and,  half  in  surprise,  half  in  delight,  she 
uttered  a  ciy.  The  next  moment,  there  fell  from  the 
tree,  down  ^ost  at  her  feet,  a  young  boy ! 

He  lay  without  speech  or  movement;  his  cheek 
was  bloodless,  and  in  its  fairness  looked  so  deadly 
white,  that  Helys  began  to  tremble  lest  it  should  be 
no  human  being  she  beheld,  but  one  of  those  spirits 
which  she  heard  drew  their  existence  from  airy  mists 
and  mountain  snows.  Still  there  was  a  human  like- 
ness in  the  slender  form ;  and  the  young  limbs,  which 
the  rude  garment  of  skins  left  bare,  were  fearfully 
wasted  and  torn  with  briars.  It  could  not  be  a  spirit ; 
for  spirits  could  not  suffer  thus!  The  child's  fear 
vanished,  and  a  tender  compassion  stole  into  her  heart, 
filling  her  eyes  with  tears. 

She  crept  nearer  to  the  boy ;  and,  at  hist,  stooping 
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over  him,  ventured  to  lay  her  tiny  finger  on  the  rings 
of  pale  gold  hair  that  fell  round  his  &oe  in  wild  con- 
fusion. She  touched  the  closed  eye-lids,  and  put  her 
clieek  to  the  mouth,  from  vhich  the  breath  could 
scarcely  be  perceived  to  issue ;  she  lifted  the  hand, 
but  it  sank  down  again  on  the  green  grass ;  then  the 
little  maiden  grew  terrified,  and  began  to  weep. 

"  Wake,  beautiful  stranger !-— wake !— and  I  will 
take  thee  home,  and  make  thee  my  brother !  I  will 
give  thee  honey  and  milk,  and  love  thee !  Dost  thou 
hear?    Wake,  then!" 

And,  when  there  was  no  answer,  the  child  knelt 
down,  hiid  her  young  mouth  close  to  those  pale  lips, 
and  tried  to  breathe  her  soul  into  his  with  kisses. 

They  roused  the  boy  to  life, — ^av,  to  a  deeper  life 
than  that  which  then  revived  and  lighted  up  his  eyes 
with  an  ahnost  adoring  wonder  as  he  beheld  the  face 
of  Helys. — ^From  that  hour,  within  the  wild  breast  of 
the  mountain  youth  there  awoke  the  yet  slumbering 
soul. 

Month  after  month  the  stranger-boy  dwelt  in  the 
house  of  Heremon.  He  learnt  the  Fhcenician  tongue, 
and  then  he  told  them  of  the  savage  home,  far  inland, 
from  whence  he  had  wandered,  where  men  lived  like 
wild  beasts,  and  whence  the  orphan  had  been  driven 
to  dwell  in  the  woods^  or  starve  and  die.  And  still, 
through  all  the  rudeness  of  his  mien,  there  shone  out 
in  him,  day  by  day,  a  great  and  noble  spirit,  such  as 
from  time  to  time  is  born  in  the  lowliest  of  earth's 
dwellings,  to  make  of  the  man  in  whom  it  abides  a 
ruler  among  his  fellows,  and  a  helper  on  of  the  world's 
great  work. 

Therefore  it  was  not  strange,  if,  when  for  a  space 
this  stranger-youth  had  grown  wise  in  all  the  learning 
of  the  Phoenicians,  he  should  yearn  to  go  out  into  the 
wide  world,  and  leave  the  spot  which  already  confined 
his  great  soul.  Sometimes  when  he  talked  of  this, 
Heremon  looked  grave,  and  bade  him  rest  and  delve 
among  the  gold  mines ;  for  the  old  Phcenician  loved 
the  boy,  and  had  given  himt  in  addition  to  his  savage 
name,  that  of  Heremon's  own  brother  Ith,  so  that 
the  young  Ith-Einar  was  counted  as  his  adopted.  And 
many  a  time  did  the  child  Helys,  as  she  wreathed  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  intreating  him  not  to  go  away, 
think, — ay,  and  say  aloud,  in  the  simplicity  of  her 
heart,— that  never  was  brother  so  good,  so  noble,  so 
beloved  as  ho ! 

But  when  at  last  a  Phoenician  vessel  touched  the 
shore,  and  brought  to  the  colonists  strange  tales  of 
the  world  beyond  the  seas,  Ith-Einar  could  resist  no 
more.  The  ship  bore  back  with  it,  over  the  ocean, 
the  young  pilgrim  from  this  new  land.  Helys,  still  a 
child,  wept  at  first  a  child's  passionate  tears ;  but,  as 
she  watched  the  white  speck  fade  on  the  mysterious 
expanse  of  waters,  these  tears  stilled  themselves  into 
feelings  deeper  and  more  silent.  The  golden  mists 
had  furled  away  from  the  young  child's  life : — ^it  was 
no  longer  dawn. 

KORVING. 

Pilgrim  of  nature,  to  whose  poet  soul  the  universe 
is  full  of  symbols,  hast  thou  seen  the  grey  morning 


creep  over  the  hiUs,  dotid-veiled  at  first,  so  that  long 
after  the  time  when  the  whde  oeatioii  is  full  of  re- 
newed life,  the  dew  still  lies  on  the  grass,  a  pale,  dim 
shadow  rests  in  the  depth  of  the  valleys,  and  the 
dim  sky,  covered  with  a  silvery  shroud,  bends  heavily 
down  over  the  yet  half-awakened  earth,  nntil  suddenly 
the  clouds  part,  and  bursting  through  them,  fiUing 
the  world  with  a  flood  of  light,  apfpcars  at  list  the 
all-glorious  aunP  Then  the  whole  earth  breaks  forth 
into  singing,  and  rqoices,  for  the  shadows  are  past,  the 
perfect  day  is  oome. 

So  it  was  with  the  daughter  of  Heremon,  She 
grew  up  in  her  mountain  solitudes,  paasing  fiitim 
childhood  to  maiden  beauty,  and  still  over  her  spirit 
hung  a  dim  veil,  beneath  whose  mysterious  shadow 
the  young  virgin  lived,  even  aa  the  half-slumbering 
earth  beneath  the  morning  clouds.  But  when  the 
time  came,  the  veil  was  lifted,  the  olonda  awept 
asunder,  and  the  sun  of  her  life  arose. 

Ith-Einar  came  back  from  over  the  8eas»  aad  stood 
before  her  whom  he  had  left  a  diild.  He  stood  sub- 
lime in  his  youthful  beauty,  not  aolj  the  outward 
beauty  which  dassles  the  ^e,  but  that  which  subdues 
the  soul.  He  came  from  the  East,  with  his  mind 
rich  in  all  the  treasures  of  those  glorious  lands.  The 
wisdom  of  Egypt,  the  luxurious  grace  of  Tjt%  the 
poetry  of  Greece,  were  in  his  heart  and  on  his  tongue. 
And  more  than  all,  there  shone  forth  in  hia  every 
tone  and  gesture  the  remembered  tenderness  of  the 
old  childish  days.  And  Helys  knew  that  he  had 
brought  back  from  those  gorgeous  climes  the  pure 
heart  of  the  mountain-boy.  Towards  it  her  own 
sprang  at  once,  and  while  her  whole  soul  bent  before 
him  in  almost  worship,  this  olden  tie  caused  to  mingle 
therewith  a  human  affection,  deep  and  holy  and  an- 
during,  which  was  to  her  as  the  very  breath  she  drew. 

So  these  two  loved  one  another.  What  moit  can 
tongue  utter  or  pen  describe  of  earthly  joy  P^the  full- 
ness of  youth,  of  hope,  of  blessedness,  the  life  of  life, 
that  is  in  those  words,  "ii^  iaved  one  mwtUri** 
They  had  one  mind,  one  heart,  one  soul.  Her  spirit, 
which  had  hitherto  floated  in  crystal  purity,  like  a 
stream  yet  ungaaed  on  by  the  sun,  received  the  impress 
of  his,  and  sun-like  he  looked  down  from  hia  high  path- 
way, and  saw  his  own  image— not  the  less  glorious 
because  it  was  reflected  in  the  stilli  olear  waters  of  a 
woman's  heart. 

After  a  time  there  came  a  doud  over  their  glad 
morning.  While  the  young  lovers  walked  the  world, 
seeing  all  around  them,  the  earth  below  and  the  sky 
above,  the  past  and  the  future,  but  in  the  light  of  this 
glorious  droam,  the  old  Phoenician  bent  over  his  gold 
mines,  until  his  naturo  grew  base  and  sordid.  Ith- 
Einar,  with  his  pure  and  continually-aspiring  soul, 
seemed  to  Heremon  like  a  reproving  voice  from  the 
days  of  his  own  youth.  He  stood  beside  the  miser,  an 
image  of  that  holier  life  from  which  ho  himself  had 
turned  away,  and  the  dark,  foul  heart  shrank  from 
the  gloiy  of  his  presence. 

"  Thou  art  poor,"  Heremon  would  say  to  the  yvuth, 
"and  poverty  is  an  evil  thing.    Cast  aside  thy  wild 
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dreftma,  and  go  uid  seek  out  a  ^d  mine,  then  come 
back,  and  1  it^ill  dall  thee  my  fton." 

And  then  Ilh-Einar  would  in  vain  repress  his  prond 
blttet  speech,  while  he  turned  and  gazed  in  vague 
fear  on  the  face  of  his  bebved,  lest  he  should  read 
there  one  shadow  betokening  the  low,  mean  soul  that 
dwelt  in  her  sire. 

Lore  in  a  woman  engrosses  all  things,  atones  for 
ill  things^  but  it  is  not  so  with  man;  Else  why  was 
it|  that  before  many  months  had  passed,  UeWs  stood 
alone  on  the  mountains?  Ith-£inar  was  mr  away 
over  the  seas.  He  had  come  and  gone  like  a  dream, 
but  when  that  dream  was  ended,  its  glory  remained. 
Little  of  sorrow  mingled  with  it,  for  she  was  so 
young,  she  had  so  much  to  hope.  She  knew  he  would 
oome  again,  and  so,  after  the  parting  tears  were  dried, 
she  rested  in  the  new  life  which  he  had  kindled  in  her 
soul.  She  walked  the  mountain-paths  he  had  trod, 
she  leaned  nndonsciouflly  to  speak  his  words^  to  think 
his  thoughts,  to  lore  what  he  lored,  to  raise  her  yet 
unformed  and  girlish  nature  to  all  that  was  good  and 
beautiful  in  his,  that  she  might  be  like  him  and  worthy 
of  him,  not  only  in  outward  things,  but  in  the  purest 
depths  of  her  heart. 

Thus  the  years  crept  by ;  but  a  year  is  so  little 
when  life  is  atill  in  its  morning.  The  flowers  had 
time  to  gain  a  deeper  perfume,  the  sky  to  grow  bluer 
tad  pufer-^that  was  all.  Helys  went  on  her  way, 
smiling  still,  and  trusting  evermore. 

Heremon  died,  and  the  young  Fhcenidan  youths 
began  to  see  how  rich  were  the  gold  mines  and  how  fair 
Was  the  face  of  Helys.  But  she  bent  her  proud  head 
with  a  serene  look,  and  turned  aWay,  sometimes  smiling 
to  herself  that  any  one  should  dream  a  dream  so  wild, 
br  think  to  win  one  glance  from  the  betrothed  of 
Ith-Einar. 

And  still  moon  after  moon  rose  from  out  the  sea, 
and  set  behmd  the  mountains,  but  Ith-Einar  came 
not.  Then  the  maiden's  hope  grew  faint.  After 
Henmon's  death  she  had  made  her  home  in  a  fair  and 
lonely  rale,  around  which  the  belored  hills  rose— the 
hills  whereon  she  had  walked  with  him.  Through 
the  green  depths  crept  two  lovely  streams— -so  little 
asunder,  that  one  could  hear  the  other  murmuring 
ever,  by  night  and  by  day.  They  seemed  to  answer 
one  another  like  two  lorers,  whom  some  strange  fate 
has  parted,  and  who  lift  continually  their  sorrowful 
vdoes,  yet  cannot  pass  the  narrow  bound  which  eter- 
nally dirides  them. 

Helys  sat  often  between  the  beautiful  streams,  think- 
ing of  them  in  this  wise,  and  hearing  in  their  moum- 
fai,  yet  subdued  lament,  the  echo  of  her  own.  Patient 
she  was  amidst  her  loneliness,  until  the  spring  came 
Mi  tpon  the  hills,  and  sent  up  from  the  valleys  a 
tender  voice.  Then  Helys  wept  more  and  mote,  and 
there  rang  for  ever  in  her  heart  these  words  from  a 
strange  Book  which  Ith-£inar  had  heard  in  the  East, 
aiid  of  which  he  often  spake : — 

"  The  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone,  the 
flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in 


our  hmd.  Arise,  my  lord,  and  come  away ....  0  let 
me  see  thy  countsnancci  let  me  hear  thy  voice ;  for 
sweet  is  thy  voice,  and  thy  oountenanee  is  lovely." 

But  the  streams  alone  answered  her  with  their  per- 
petual moan. 

In  the  May  twilight,  when  the  young  moon  floated 
pale  amidst  the  sunset  glories,  Hdys  stood  and  wept. 
"  0  moon,  that  comest  from  the  East,  tell  me  if  thou 
hast  looked  on  the  face  of  my  beloved.  Ith-£inar ! 
Ith-Einar !  are  there  no  powers  in  earth  or  heaven 
that  can  bring  me  tidings  of  thee  F" 

While  Belys  called  aloud,  there  crept  a  deeper  shadow 
over  the  valley ;  the  streams  seemed  to  cease  their 
plainingSi  and  to  run  without  sound.  And  out  of  the 
mist  there  came  a  voice  :^* 

"Child  of  the  earth,  thy  great  Mother  heareth. 
Speak  on." 

The  despair  of  love  knows  no  fear.  Helys  trembled 
not,  but  answered,  "  O  thou,  if  thou  be  the  spirit  of 
the  earthy  of  which  I  have  heard^  how  canst  thou  tell 
the  depth  of  my  sorrow?  What  should  thy  cold 
breast  know  of  love,  and  of  love's  sufferings  ?  Is  there 
aught  in  the  dnU  realm  of  inanimate  nature,  which 
can  answer  to  the  agony  of  a  human  soul  ?" 

The  voice  replied,  "O  vain  doubter,  the  whole 
universe  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  love.  It  runs 
through  my  deep  bosom  like  a  living  tide,  making  the 
flowers  spring  up,  and  the  trees  bear  fruit,  and  the 
face  of  the  wide  world  become  fair.  Why  is  it  that, 
when  my  children  look  on  these  things,  they  feel  their 
hearts  glow  within  them,  and  they  long  to  love  and  be 
loved?  Because  my  power  is  upon  themi  and  the 
spirit  within  me  answers  to  theirs.  All  nature  has 
but  one  soul,  which  is  universal  love." 

Helys  listened,  yet  the  words  seemed  strange ;  she 
understood  them  not.  Her  woman's  heart  had  but 
one  voice,  and  that  cried  ever  in  its  mournful  inten- 
sity, "  The  world  is  nought  to  me->I  live  alone  in 
Ith-Einar." 

And  she  answered  to  the  spirit,  "Mine  eyes  are 
dim  with  weeping,  for  my  betrothed  is  afar.  There 
lies  between  us  a  gulf  that  I  cannot  pass ;  I  shall  go 
mourning  alone  all  my  life  long,  even  as  this  stream  at 
my  foot,  wliich  calls  unto  its  beloved  across  the  valley, 
—but  they  will  never,  never  meet.  It  is  the  shadowing 
of  my  fate." 

"Even  so,'*  answered  the  solemn  voice*  "As 
surely  as  that  these  rivers  shall  one  day  meet  and 
mingle  their  waters,  so  surely  shalt  thou  and  thy 
beloved  become  one— heart  to  heart,  soul  to  soul. 
When  the  time  cometb,  remember!" 

The  maiden  fell  to  the  earth  in  a  deep  swoon  of 
joy.  When  she  awoke,  it  was  day.  Sunshine  filled 
the  vale,  and  danced  upon  the  two  streams.  Abready 
each  had  somewhat  altered  its  channel,  and  creeping 
along  over  the  velvet  sward,  drew  nearer  to  its  fellow. 
And  as,  day  by  day,  both  grew,  and  what  was  once 
green  grass  and  flowers  became  murmuring  waters, 
Helys  watched  the  marvel,  strength  and  hope  came 
into  her  heart,  and  she  believed. 
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Yet  a  little  while,  and  there  is  a  footstep  on  the 
hills,  and  the  streams  rush  on  with  a  louder  and  more 
joyful  melody,  for  Ith-£inar  has  returned  to  Helys. 
Once  again  they  stand  together  on  the  mountains, 
in  the  full  noon  of  their  life  and  love.  As  the  sun 
looks  on  the  earth  which  his  influence  has  ripened  into 
perfect  loveliness,  Ith-Einar  looked  on  Hdys.  And 
as  that  fair  earth  gazes  upward  to  her  bridegroom  sun, 
who  has  called  forth  into  being  her  powers  and  beau- 
ties, and  before  whom  she  casts  them  all  in  joyful 
humility,  so  the  eyes  of  Helys  turned  into  the  &oe  of 
Ith-Einar. 

Ere  long  she  saw  that  oyer  this  beloTcd  face  there 
had  come  a  change.  A  grave  thoughtfnlness  sat  ever 
in  the  calm  eyes.  The  very  smile  of  the  beautiful  lips 
was  sad ;  and  through  them  the  words  of  love  came 
seldom,  or  with  a  solemn  tenderness  that  moved  her 
almost  to  tears.  When  she  asked  why  it  was  thus 
with  him,  Ith-Einar  answered  that  he  had  travelled  far 
and  suifered  much, — that  the  world  hardly  seemed  the 
same  as  in  the  days  of  their  first  youtL 

"  What  is  the  world  tons  in  our  beautiful  valley P" 
the  maiden  would  say.  ''  There  we  will  rest — thou  and 
I;  andl  will  oomfortthee,  and  thou  shaltsufer  no  more." 
But  Ith-Einar  smiled  moumfolly  and  answered  her 
not  a  word.  When  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  valley 
grew  solemn  and  still  in  the  twilight  shadows,  he  took 
his  betrothed  by  the  hand  and  said—"  Helys,  listen 
to  what  is  in  my  heart.  That  heart  was  once  laid  bare 
to  thee,  with  all  its  dreams,  all  its  aspirations.  It 
was  young  then,  now  it  is  old,  or  seems  so.  Helys — 
there  is  a  deeper,  and  a  higher  life  than  that  of  love." 

The  girl  trembled,  and  her  eyes  sought  his,  but 
they  were  lifted  towards  the  stars.  '*It  must  be  so, 
since  thou  sayest  it,"  she  answered  meekly. 

He  went  on,  "  I  thirsted  for  knowledge— for  happi- 
ness— most  of  all  for  truth.  I  sought,  from  land  to 
land,  some  deep  well  of  wisdom  and  purity,  whereof 
my  soul  might  drink  and  be  satisfied,  but  found  only 
broken  cisterns.  Then  I  began  to  hate  the  world, 
and  all  it  contained.  It  mocked  me,  I  gave  it  back 
scorn  for  scorn.  I  think  now,  when  I  look  in  thine 
eyes,  my  Helys," — and  his  tone  softened,  "  that  per- 
haps it  might  not  have  been  thus  with  me,  had  I 
stayed  in  these  mountains,  where  the  dew  of  thy  pure 
spirit  could  ever  have  fallen  on  me.  But  that  is  over 
now. 

''  I  came  to  a  land  renowned  in  the  East  for  its 
wisdom,  and  pomp,  and  power.  I  had  stood  among 
the  people  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece,  while  they  adored 
gods — some  beautifol,  some  foul  in  form,  and  laughed 
secretly  at  their  idle  dreams.  Now  I  beheld  a  temple 
where  was  worshipped  One  whom  none  saw,  but  whose 
presence  filled  the  shrine.  I  asked  more  concerning 
this  great  undefined  Spirit,  which  seemed  to  resemble 
a  power  which  I  had  imagined  and  in  whose  existence 
I  longed  to  believe. 

"  They  answered  me,  that  I  was  not  one  of  the  holy 
people, — ^that  I  could  not  pa^s  beyond  the  outer  court. 
But  the  more  my  desire  was  withheld,  the  stronger  it 


grew.  I  became  a  proselyte.  I  heard  words  sub- 
lime and  wise  as  I  had  never  heard  before.  They 
told  me  that  in  such  a  vmoe  had  this  mighty  One 
spoken  unto  man.  Then  my  soul  grew  dumb  before 
His  holiness  and  His  glory,  and  I  worshipped  the  God 
of  the  Hebrews." 

Helys  gazed  on  her  lover  in  wonder  and  awe,  for 
his  countenance  shone  with  almost  superhuman 
brightness.  "  Thou  shalt  teach  me  more  of  this  Divine 
One,"  she  whispered;  "I  will  bow  my  knees  with 
thee  before  thy  God." 

Ith-Einar  pressed  her  hand,  but  his  eyes  did  not 
turn  towards  her,  and  soon  the  light  faded  from  his 
face :  when  he  again  spoke,  his  voice  had  sunk  from  its 
deep,  sublime  tones  to  a  low  and  tremulous  murmur. 

"  Helys,  the  beloved  of  my  youth,  thou  must  listen 
to  me  yet  longer.  When  after  its  struggles  and  wan* 
derings  my  soul  had  found  the  one  great  truth,  it 
rejoiced  with  exceeding  gladness.  Then  I  vowed  a 
solemn  vow  that  I  would  show  forth  unto  the  dark 
world  the  Ught  that  was  witlun  me, — ^that  I  would 
carry  unto  the  far  west  this  glory  and  this  joy,  and 
so  atone  for  the  pride  and  hate  and  soom  which  had 
been  in  my  evil  heart  towards  my  brethren." 

"Let  it  be  so,  then,"  said  Helys,  and  a  glad  light 
was  in  her  saint'like  eyes.  "  A  littlesad  it  will  be,  to 
leave  this  four  vale,  but  thy  wisdom  is  best.  We  wUl 
go  forth,  my  beloved,  into  the  wide  world,  and  enter 
together  upon  this  noble  work  of  thine." 

Ith-Einar  covered  his  fsoe  in  his  robe,  and  when  he 
lifted  it,  it  was  pale,  stem,  and  passionless,  like  that  of 
a  statue.  "The  God  of  the  Hebrews  receives  not 
blemished  offerings.  I  vowed  to  him  wealth  and  life, 
body  and  soul.  No  human  tie  may  stand  between 
me  and  the  great  cause  for  which  I  live.  Helys,  I 
must  go  forth  alone/*' 

0  ye  stars,  look  down  solemn  and  calm  on  that 
wild  thrill  of  woman's  agony,  too  deep  for  words,  for 
groans,  for  tears, — silent  as  death  itself,  for  it  was 
likest  death.  Helys  had  knelt  beside  him  when  she 
last  spoke ;  she  knelt  still. 

Ith-Einar  stood  there  too,  without  a  word.  He 
dared  not  look  in  her  face,  but  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  head  in  a  blessing,  solemn  and  mournful. 

"  We  will  talk  no  more  now,  Helys ;  I  must  quit 
thee  awhile,  for  it  is  the  hour  of  prayer."  And  he 
passed  slowly  up  the  valley,  leaving  her  kneeling  still. 

A  moment  more,  and  through  that  dull  trance  broke 
the  pleasant  murmur  of  the  two  streams.  Then  Helys 
threw  herself  on  the  grass  and  wept  aloud.  None 
ever  knew  the  terrible  despair  that  poured  itself  out, 
and  then  grew  sublimed  into  strength  and  caknness 
beneath  the  eternal  stars. 

When  the  Hebrew  proselyte  had  finished  his  prayer, 
his  betrothed  stood  beside  him. 

"Ith-Einar,"  she  said,  in  a  low  sweet  voice,  "my 
beloved !  thou  shalt  keep  thy  vow :  I  am  content." 

He  turned,  and  his  heart  failed  him  a  little.  "  I 
dare  not  repent  me,  and  yet  it  is  bitter.  I  never 
thought  of  thee,  0  my  childhood's  love !  Would  that 
I  had  died!" 
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"  Not  so,"  answered  Helys.  '  "  Heart  of  my  heart ! 
would  I  stand  between  the«  and  thy  glory  P  Would 
my  weak  clinging  arms  keep  thee  from  the  noble  and 
holy  path  ?  Never  ! — ^It  may  be  that  even  my  love  is 
lesspnre  than  thine — for  thou  didst  love  me,Ith-Einar?" 
"  Thee  ever,  and  only  thee !"  murmured  the  young 
proselyte. 

"Then  what  have  I  to  mourn?  My  love  saw 
only  thee,  and  myself  in  thee — ^tliine  embraces  the 
whole  world  with  its  wide  arms.  If  it  had  been  that 
thou  hadst  left  me  for  any  other  human  love,  even 
then  I  would  not  have  murmured  against  the^,  Ith- 
Einar,"  and  her  voice  failed  a  little ;  "  I  would  have 
remembered  my  own  unworthiness,  and  turned  away 

and  died.    But  now '* 

He  looked  up  with  trembling  eagerness. 
"  I  will  live — ^live  to  show  that  the  betrothed  of 
Ith-Einar  loved  his  high  virtues  and  his  glory  above 
himself,  and  so  was  not  unworthy  of  him.  I  will  live 
to  tread  in  thy  footsteps,  and  to  follow  humbly  after 
thee  in  the  great  cause.  Thou  shalt  go  forth  into  the 
wide  world ;  I  will  stay  here ;  but  we  wiQ  both  work 
the  same  work  to  our  lives*  end." 

For  a  little  space  longer  Ith-Einar  abode  in  the 
beautiful  valley.  Helys  listened  to  the  wbdom, 
the  divine  boldness,  which  dwelt  in  the  heart  and 
flowed  from  the  lips  of  the  young  proselyte,  and  her 
soul  grew  stronger  evermore.  For  the  ideal  of  love 
was  still  undefiled,  undarkened;  the  image  of  love  had 
not  fallen  from  its  shrine.  What  mattered  it  if  lin- 
gering human  affection  poured  forth  there  at  times 
secret  oblations  of  heart's  blood  and  tears  P 

Once  Ith-Einar,  thinking  of  her  weak  womanhood, 
which  might  not  have  power  to  stand  alone,  spoke  of 
a  time  when  some  Phcenician  bridegroom  might  walk 
beside  her  in  the  vale.  But  Helys  pointed  to  the  sun 
which  was  then  high  in  the  heavens,  and  said,  "  He 
rises  not  twice  in  one  day :  with  his  coming  came  the 
light ;  if  clouds  hide  his  face,  though  dim,  it  is  still 
day,  but  when  he  sets  it  wiQ  be  night."  Andlth- 
Einar  turned  away  his  face,  and  said  no  more. 

At  length  he  made  ready  to  depart.  It  was  the  last 
day— the  last  hour.  They  stood  on  the  hills,  and 
looked  down  into  the  valley.  Hand  in  hand  they 
stood,  those  young  martyrs, — ^both  self-devoted;  one  for 
faith,  the  other  for  love ! — ^Which  was  the  hoHest  P 

"  Ith-Einar,"  said  the  maiden,  not  weeping,  but  in 
the  low  solemn  tone  with  which  we  bid  farewell  to  one 
whose  feet  are  abready  turned  to  the  spirit-land.  "  Ith- 
Einar,  if  I  should  look  on  thy  face  no  more,  thou  wilt 
keep  me  in  thy  heart  until  death  ?" 

"Until  death,"  echoed  the  proselyte.  "And  the 
God  of  the  Hebrews  bless  thee  and  give  thee  peace, 
oh !  beloved  Of  my  youth." 

He  fell  on  her  neck  and  wept.  Then  they  kissed 
each  other  without  speaking,  and  Ith-Einar  went 
hia  way. 

NIGHT. 

Why  should  we  fear  thee,  0  night,  mother  of 
shadows  P  Why  should  we  linjj^r  in  tlic  sunshine,  and 
dread  to  pass  into  thy  holy  darkness,  that,  veiling  earth. 


suffers  us  only  to  see  the  face  of  heaven,  with  its 
innumerable  stars  P  And  why,  oh!  why,  as  the  day  of 
our  life  speeds  on,  should  we  tremble  when  its  twilight 
gathers  round  us,  and  shrink  from  the  coming  of  the 
night  which  will  close  all  P  If  as  that  time  draws  near 
all  world-sounds  cease,  and  light  after  light  goes  out 
in  darkness,  and  on  the  path-way  that  was  once  alive 
with  many  footsteps  we  hear  our  own  feeble  tread 
alone, — ^why  tremble  P  Earth's  landscapes  are  hid,  but 
the  starry  heaven  looks  nearer.  Earth's  confused  noises 
are  hushed,  that  through  the  solemn  stiUness  we  may 
hear  the  voice  of  God. 

With  the  daughter  of  Heremon  it  was  even-tide. 
Perhaps  not  in  years,  but  in  heart  and  soul.  Yet  she 
had  done  her  work ;  she  had  lived  her  life.  And  that 
life  was  not  one  quickly  spent;  for  many  summers 
had  gone  by  since  Ith-Emar  had  turned  away  his  face 
from  the  yalley  of  the  two  streams.  Was  the  May- 
night  forgotten,  with  its  strange  vision  and  prophecy  P 
No;  but  as  the  silyer-haired  pale-browed  woman 
passed  by  and  heard  the  loud  music  of  the  growing 
rivers,  she  smiled  with  a  serene  yet  pensive  smile  at 
the  girlish  faith  which  made  its  desire  its  trust,  and 
looked  for  an  earthly  fulfilment  of  what  eteniity  alone 
could  give. 

Helys  had  outlived  her  youth's  sorrow — ^not  its 
love.  All  our  griefs  are  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  but  the 
true  joys  of  this  world  are  beyond  it — ^they  have  im- 
mortal roots,  and  will  bear  immortal  flowers.  There- 
fore it  is  that  a  pure  heart  can  endure  so  much  and 
live— ay,  so  as  to  find  in  life  much  of  blessing  and 
much  of  peace  even  unto  the  end.  It  was  thus  with 
Helys,  so  that  among  her  people  and  her  kindred  the 
name  she  bore  was  "  The  Daughter  of  Peace."  She 
went  among  the  poor  with  a  sweet  voice  of  comfort, 
and  a  hand  never  empty ;  but  the  voice  was  low,  not 
loud,  and  the  hand  gave  unobserved  from  beneath  the 
robe.  She  healed  the  sick,  both  in  body  and  mind — 
for  the  soul-physician  must  himself  have  suffered  before 
he  can  cure.  And  when  the  youths  talked  jestingly 
of  her  fading  beauty,  and  the  glad  matrons,  with  their 
train  of  laughing  children,  swept  by  her  on  her  lonely 
path,  Helys  drew  to  her  bosom  the  orphan  and  the 
fatherless,  and  was  comforted. 

Year  by  year  she  retired  for  a  season  to  the  soli- 
tude of  her  fair  valley,  to  commune  with  the  past,  and 
await  the  time  when  the  cahn  evening  should  darken 
into  still  calmer  night:  and  evermore  through  the 
green  vale  resounded  the  voice  of  waters  louder  and 
nearer,  and  more  joyful  as  they  approached  their 
meeting. 

Once,  at  the  time  of  sunset,  the  daughter  of  Here- 
mon walked  by  the  side  of  the  rivers.  Her  thoughts, 
swayed  by  that  unconscious  impulse  which  seems 
sometimes  the  influence  of  the  coming  future,  turned 
towards  the  days  of  old— not  the  sorrowful  days,  but 
the  far  past,  ere  it  knew  sorrow.  She  saw  through 
the  tree-branches  the  face  of  the  bright-haired  child ; 
she  walked  with  the  betrothed  of  her  girlhood  upon  the 
suimy  hills :  and  lo !  even  then,  over  those  very  hills 
were  creeping,  faint  and  wearily,  the  same  beloved  feet. 
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Now,  0  blessed  night !  laj  thy  peaceful  hand  on  the 
head  of  the  weaiy,  for  the  time  of  toil  is  over—life's 
long  day  is  just  closing,  but  its  last  hours  are  full  of 
holy  joy,  because  the  long  parted  are  together,  to  be 
parted  no  more. 

Now  lift  up  yonr  voices,  0  stTeams !  swell  your 
triumphant  marriage-hymn,  for  the  eternal  espousals 
are  drawing  nigh,  when  i^o  earthly  bar  of  severwoe 
shall  oome  between  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 

Again  the  stars,  journeying  over  that  silent  yalley, 
looked  down  upon  Ith-Einar  and  Helys.  Those  who 
had  been  one  in  heart  through  life  were  not  divided 
now.  Sand-in-handi  in  grave  and  solemn  communion, 
the  two  aged  ones  walked  along  the  shore  of  the 
eternal  sea,  and  heard  its  mighty  waves  already  dash- 
ing at  their  feet,— that  oceai^-dirge  was  to  them 
a  hymn  of  jqy.  Yet  a  little  did  their  eyes  turn  back 
to  the  way  they  had  passed  through. 

''Helys,"  said  Ith-llinar,  "much  that  before  was 
dim  grows  clearer  to  me  now.  It  might  be  that  even 
the  wild  seal  for  which  I  gave  up  all,  was  not  wholly 
pure.  I  thought  to  be  i^  pro^^et  among  men— to 
stand  on  the  wildemess-mouni  like  the  gres^test  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  pour  out  my  voice  amidst  Heaven's 
thunders :  but  it  was  my  voice  still  to  which  I  would 
have  had  my  brethren  hearken;  imd  my  human  glory, 
as  of  a  man  sent  from  God,  seemed  to  me  more  pre- 
cious than  the  divine  message  I  bore.  Therefore  mj 
work  was  not  perfect." 

"But  it  has  yet  been  glorious,"  answered  the  low 
woman's  voic^  whose  under  melody,  forgotten  anji 
lost  amidst  the  tempests  of  life,  was  now  needed  to 
soothe  its  ending.  He  had  lived  without  that  music — 
but  without  it  he  could  not  die. 

"What  dost  thou  call  ^/artofff/"  said  Ith-Einar 
bitterly.  "  I  have  been  a  prophet— a  leader— a  king; 
but  the  men  who  kissed  my  garment's  hem  would  not 
have  removed  one  briar  from  before  my  figed  feet" 

"  Still,"  whispered  the  comforting  voice,  "  thou 
hast  done  thy  work,  and  a  great  soul  needs  no  guerdon 
save  the  good  it  leaves  behind." 

\'  Oh  Helys !"  waslthe  mournful  reply,  "  the  lonely 
mountain  bears  on  its  head  nothing  but  snow ;  flowers 
grow  in  the  valleys,  and  it  may  be  that  their  perfume 
is  the  sweeter  to  the  Great  Spirit,  in  and  for  whom  exist 
both  earth  and  earth's  dwellers.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  there  was  sin  even  in  my  vow;  and  when  the 
incense  of  my  gloiy  rose  up  to  heaven,  I  reqierobered 
that  the  sweet  savour  was  poured  out  upon  a  sacrifice, 
fmd  one  offered  not  by  me  alone.  Oh^  my  Helys  1  I 
dare  not  look  on  thy  face,  and  say,  how  is  it  now  with 
thee?'* 

"  Peace— all  peace !"  she  answered,  and  her  holy 
eyes  were  lifted  upwards,  not  mournfully  but  smiling. 
"  I  have  found  peace,  because  I  loved.  It  is  not  the 
heart's  sorrow,  out  its  change,  that  makes  life  bitter 
and  hard  to  bear.  Mine  own  seems  now  dim  as  a 
half-foigotten  dream  at  dawn.  Think  of  it  no  more, 
Ith-Eioar." 

And  then  there  fell  upon  both  a  deep  stillness,  while 
darker  gathered  the  moonless  shadows,  and  the  wind 


!  sunk  into  a  oahn,  and  the  stars  in  their  courses 
marked  silently  each  hour  and  minute  of  the  human 
pulse  that  be(it  evermore  slower  and  slower. 

"Helys,"  said  Ith-Einar  faintly,  "long  ago  iny 
soul  awoke  to  life  beneath  a  kiss  c^  thy  child'a-lips; 
let  th9  same  touch  seal  its  blessed  rest." 

She  kissed  him  with  the  last  holy  kiss  of  the  dying, 
and  both  knew  that  it  w&a  bo. 

"We  need  not  say  farewell  to  one  another  agun," 
murmured  Ith-Einar. 

"  No— never  any  more,"  was  the  answer. "  And  tl^ 
words  and  the  smile  upon  the  lips  of  both  were  joyful 
aa  those  of  two  young  espoused  ones,  who  stand  for 
the  first  time  \s$  the  Ught  of  their  pwn  hearth, 

Helys  lifted  up  her  dim  eyes,  and  saw  through  the 
valley's  darkness  the  glimmer  of  a  white  rising  flood ; 
she  heard  amidst  the  death^tillnesa  the  music  of 
the  two  streams  th^t  rushed  on  nearer  and  nearer  in 
wild  rejoicing.  Aqd  ahe  knew  the  time  was  come.  She 
looked  oa  th^  faoe  of  him  who  might  have  been  her 
bridegroon^^it  was  overspread  with  a  gray  shadowy 
but  still  she  watohed  until  tbe  shadow  passed  away, 
and  there  crept  over  the  dead  face  a  smiley  that, 
taking  ftom  it  eveiy  line  which  years  had  made, 
brought  back  the  beautiful  likeness  of  its  first  youth. 
Helys  drew  dosor  to  her  beloved,  kissed  his  eyes  and 
mouth,  and,  laying  her  head  in  his  boaom^  fell  softly 
asleep.    It  was  the  sleep  of  eternal  peaqe. 

Then  arose  a  triumphant  musio-^the  wild  voice  of 
rising  floods  that  no  human  power  oould  restrain. 
Stronger  it  grew,  and  louder,  filling  the  valley  with 
its  echoes,  and  resounding  even  unto  the  stars,  until 
it  sank  into  one  melodious  murmur  of  deepest 
gladness. 

Ths  Watbbs  had  IKSt  \ 


BUHIAL  PLACES  AMONG  BARBAROUS 
NATIONS. 

AUSTRALU— A7KICAN    KATIOHS    OF    BECHUANA,   ETC. 

Wim    ABTSSINUa   IKCLXJSINa   THE    SAHAKAy  ?B0- 

VINCES,  AlO)  CONGO. 

<*  PsAoe  to  th«  pfrisbeai" 

Ckilde  Earold, 

Feom  periods  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  in  all 
knds,  and  among  all  races,  the  dead  are  regwded  with 
a  certain  veneration,  often  approaching  to  awe.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  vices,  or  the  follies,  or  the 
tai^nt«,  or  the  virtues,  of  the  living  man,  death  draws 
a  veil  over  them  all,  and  the  tenantlesa  body  is  con- 
signed to  the  dust  from  which  it  sprang,  with  some 
degree  of  pomp  and  ceremony.  And  among  those 
nations  of  the  world  whose  minds  have  never  felt  the 
softening  influence  of  civilization,  where  ignorance  and 
barbarism  hold  the  most  undisputed  sway,  it  has  been 
remarked  that  the  burial  of  the  dead  forms  the  aubjeot 
of  the  most  deliberation,  and  gives  occasion  for  the 
most  reverential  and  superstitious  rites. 

Within  the  limited  compass  of  a  magazine  article 
we  cannot  hope  to  present  our  readers  with  anything 
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apprdftching  to  a  complete  aooount  of  the  Taiioiie 
modes  and  praotioee  wliich  prevail  among  the  different 
barbarous  nations  of  the  world  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  dead.  Oo?  aim,  in  the  present  sketch, 
will  therefore  be  merely  to  glsjuse  at  a  few  of  the  most 
extraordinary  and  least  known  methods  attending  tJie 
oonsignment  of  deceased  humanity  to  its  native  dust. 
Few  writers  have  devoted  mueh  attention  to  this  8ub« 
jeot;  and  if,  gathering  our  facts  from  the  relations  of 
the  various  authors  whose  travels  have  led  them  into 
the  regions  we  shall  touch  on,  we  succeed  in  noting 
down  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  some  correct  and 
curious  infbrmation,  we  shall  be  contented. 

As  that  quarter  of  the  globe  which  is  one  of  the 
least  known,  and  with  the  customs,  manners,  and 
modes  of  life  prevailing  in  which  the  general  reader 
is  least  acquainted,  Australia  first  claima  our  atten- 
tion. The  tribes  inhabittng  the  largest  island  of  the 
known  world  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  sepa- 
ratelv.  Tribes,  no  doubt,  exist  there  of  which  the 
public,  as  yet,  has  heard  nothing.  What  is  known  of 
the  people  of  Australia  goes  to  prove  that  they  are  an 
ignorant  and  credulous  race  of  men,  given  to  strange 
rites,  and  believers  in  dark  and  barbarous  supersti- 
tions,  which  pervade  and  infiuence  evexy  action  and 
custom  of  their  lives*  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore, 
that  in  studying  the  modes  of  burial  obtabing  among 
them,  we  should  meet  with  all  the  peculiarities  and 
degeneracies  of  savage  tribes,  whcee  faith,  mistaken 
and  imperfect  as  it  is,  leads  them  to  rest  with  no  firm 
reliance  on  the  belief  in  a  better  and  happier  world 
beyond  the  grave.  In  losing  a  friend,  therefore,  the 
Australian  imagines  he  has  lost  him  irretrievably  and 
{<x  everi  and  in  consigning  him  to  the  dust  the  poor 
savage  practises  all  the  miserable  devices  of  a  man 
who  soRows  without  hope. 

We  shaU  here  glance  at  a  few  of  their  most  re- 
markable customs.  Among  some  tribes,  when  one  of 
the  natives  dies,  the  whole  population  without  ex- 
ception is  gathered  together :  the  men  stand  m  groups 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  corpse,  while  the  women 
coUeet  ronmd  it,  a^d  sing  a  loud  wailing  chaunt  of 
grief.    The  young  women  sing^ 

♦*  My  yoimg  brother— 

The  old  women— 

"  My  yonag  soii— 
in  future  shall  I 
Nttfei  ico  again ! " 

**  My  yooiif  brother— 
My  yonog  Ma- 
in tntun  abaU  1 
Never  lee  again  I  '* 

The  ehaunt  is  commenced  l^  a  few,  and  caught  and  car- 
ried en  by  others,  until  the  whde  assembly  of  women 
has  joined  in  the  sad  chorua.  The  ceremonies  following 
the  ainglng  of  this  funeral  song  vary  among  the  dif- 
ferent tribes.  Some!,  in  New  Booth  Wales,  bum  the 
body  on  a  pile  similar  to  the  funeral  pyre  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  and  of  the  natives  of  continental  India. 
This  is,  however,  rare;  burial  is  more  univenally 
pnotised* 


In  the  Gulf  of  Garpentarina,  on  the  southern  coast, 
the  adventurous  Flinders  discovered  the  complete 
skeletons  of  numerous  natives  standing  upright  in 
hollow  tree  trunks,  with  the  bones  of  the  skidl  and 
other  portions  of  the  body  painted,  partly  red  and 
partly  white,  so  as  to  present  a  singular  appear* 
ance. 

When  Captain  Stokes,  some  few  years  ago,  was 
pushing  up  the  Flinders'  river,  which  runs  into  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  he  one  evening  arrived  at  a  bend 
of  the  stream  studded  with  small  green  isknds  clothed 
with  a  massy  covering  of  luxuriant  oreepers.  One  side 
of  the  river  ran  under  a  steep  bank  adorned  in  the 
same  manner,  while  opposite  to  this  were  low  wooded 
patches,  where  the  trees  dipped  their  boughs  into  the 
glass-like  surface  of  the  water.  In  front,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  the  same  rich  appearance  was  pre- 
sented. The  boats  were  at  the  time  impelled  swiftly 
along,  when,  suddenly  emerging  upon  a  broad  sheei 
the  explorers  were  struck  by  a  singular  object  which 
met  their  gase  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream ;  it 
was  a  tall,  lonely,  leafless  tree,  the  branches  of  which 
were  laden  with  an  extraordinary  burden,  appearing 
like  a  huge  roll  or  bundle  of  wood. 

The  idea  immediately  flashed  across  the  explorer's 
mind  that  it  might  be  the  nest  of  some  unknown  bird, 
whose  spacious  dwelling  in  the  remoteness  of  that 
mighty  island  had  thus  for  sges  escaped  the  observa* 
tion  of  the  naturalist.  Landing,  therefore,  to  satisfy 
his  eager  curiosity,  his  senses  were  assailed,  as  he 
approached  the  strange  looking  object,  by  a  most  un- 
pleasant odour,  and,  on  climbing  the  tree,  he  found 
that  it  bore  amid  its  leafless  bnmches  the  piimitiye 
coiBn  of  an  Australian  savage. 

A  stout  covering  of  hides  endosed  one  of  net, 
within  which  was  another  composed  of  the  bark  of  the 
papyrus  tree,  which  enveloped  the  eorpse,  by  whose 
side  were  placed  weapons  for  the  purpose  of  sUylng 
what  it  was  imagined  might  serve  him  as  food,  while 
a  small  rill  of  pure  water,  which  ran  near  the  roots  of 
the  tree,  seemed  intended  to  secure  its  deceased  tenant 
from  the  chance  of  thirst. 

Various  black  and  brown  hawks  were  perched  near 
the  spot,  waiting  for  a  friendly  blast  of  wind  to  blow 
away  the  ooyering,  that  they  might  feast  upon  the 
eorpse.  One  of  the  strangest  features  in  this  primi- 
tive burial-place  was,  that  the  natives,  who  were 
lurkmg  in  tJie  neighbouring  thickets,  were  possessed 
by  a  superstitious  horror  of  the  repose  of  their  dead 
friend  being  broken  by  the  rude  intrusion  of  strangers, 
and  accordingly,  to  divert  attention  and  lure  the 
curious  explorers  away  from  the  spot,  had  set  fire 
to  a  huge  pile  .of  wood,  which,  communicating  with 
some  thicket  patches  on  a  little  height  above, 
caused  a  furious  conflagration.  To  effect  their 
purpose  they  must  have  consumed  a  large  quantity 
of  the  underwood,  aa  the  dense  masses  of  smoke 
that  arose  into  the  air  obscured  all  that  quarter  of  the 
heavens;  and  in  order  still  further  to  preserve  the 
sanctity  of  that  sacred  spot,  the  ground  for  a  con- 
siderable space  around  had  been  submitted  to  the 
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flames,  is  if  to  keep  away  the  kangaroos  and  other 
animals.' 

Some  distance  from  Port  Swan,  Captain  Stoke  dis- 
covered the  remains  of  an  Australian  placed  in  a 
semi-recumbent  posture  under  a  broad-spreading  gum 
tree,  shrouded  in  papyrus  bark.  All  the  bones  were 
closely  packed  together,  the  larger  ones  being  pbiced 
outside,  and  the  whole  was  surmounted  by  the  flesh- 
less,  eyeless  skull.  The  natives  who  witnessed  the 
removal  of  this  curious  relic  of  mortality  made  no 
effort  to  prevent  it ;  from  facts  afterwards  learned,  it 
was  gathered  that  they  regarded  the  intruders  as 
brothers  of  their  own,  under  a  new  and  strange  guise, 
who  had  oome  to  take  away  the  remains  of  the  dead, 
in  order  that  the  hideous  nakedness  of  those  dry 
bones  might  be  redothed  in  the  white  man's  flesh. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  Darling,  in  the  interior  of 
Eastern  Australia,  Major  Mitchell  saw  on  a  small 
hill,  overlooking  the  stream,  three  large  tombs  of  an 
ovd  shi^e,  twelve  feet  across  at  the  largest  diameter. 
Each  of  these  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  an  artificial 
hollow,  the  hill  hieing  about  five  feet  high  in  the 
middle,  and  the  whole  being  covered  over  with  heaps 
of  the  withered  branches  of  trees,  forming  apt  em- 
blems of  mortality.  On  the  summit  of  this  hill,  which 
was  otherwise  quite  bare,  stood  one  tree,  naked  and 
dead,  which  stretched  out  its  hoary  arms  over  the 
three  graves;  while  behind  the  burial  height  ex- 
tended a  mehmcholy  waste,  where  a  level  country 
and  boundless  desert  woods  swept  away  beyond  the 
reach  of  vision. 

Indeed,  the  savage  Australian  always  selects  as  the 
last  resting-place  of  his  deceased  friend,  some  melan- 
choly, and,  if  possible,  remote  spot,  fancying,  doubt- 
less, that  it  forms  no  unfit  emblem  of  that  dreary 
waste  of  eternity  beyond  the  grave  in  which  his  reli- 
gion has  taught  him  to  believe. 

Captain  Grey,  in  an  expedition  during  which  he 
passed  near  the  Swan  Biver  settlement,  observed,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  woody  valley,  a  recent  grave, 
carefully  constructed,  and  sheltered  from  rain  by  a 
hut  built  over  it.  The  senseless  slumberer  had  had 
everything  provided  for  him  which  the  Australian 
faith  teaches  is  necessary  to  happiness  after  death. 
His  throwing-stick  ,was  stuck  in  the  ;  ground  at  his 
head,  the  entrance  of  the  hut  was  garnished  with  his 
broken  spears,  the  grave  was  thickly  strewn  with  red 
earth,  while  within  the  door  stood  the  trunks  of  three 
old  trees,  notched  into  uncouth  shapes,  showing  that 
his  death  had  been  bloodily  avenged. 

The  native  guide  was  asked  why  the  spears  were 
broken,  the  red  earth  strewn  upon  the  grave,  and  the 
trees  notched. 

" Neither  you  nor  I  know,"  said  he;  "our  fore- 
fathers before  us  did  so,  and  we  do  so  now,  and  so 
will  our  children  do  after  us." 

When  a  proposal  was  made  that  the  travellers 
should  sleep  within  this  resting-place  of  the  dead,  the 

(1)  A  timilar  custom  preTailed  among  the  ancient  Scythian  na- 
tions.—See  St.  John's  Hittorjf  of  the  Mannert  and  Cuttonu  of 
Ancient  OrMce,  toI.  iii.  p.  M9. 


superstitious  native  resisted  it,  saying,  *'It  is  not 
good  to  rest  here.  I  cannot  stay.  There  are  many 
spirits  in  this  place." 

Near  Sydney,  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  saw  the 
body  of  an  old  woman  buried  after  the  native  fashion. 
It  was  placed  in  a  grave  six  feet  deep,  and  was  en- 
veloped in  several  sheets  of  bark,  the  innermost  bemg 
of  a  fine  silvery  texture.  Among  other  things  which 
the  dead  person  had  prized,  a  favourite  dog  waa  buried 
with  her. 

In  the  Ulterior  of  deep  forests,  in  the  centre  of 
barren  or  desert  phuns,  at  the  bottom  of  deep  woody 
valleys,  on  the  summit  of  lofty  naked  peaks,  or  in  the 
recesses  of  mountain  heights,  the  wild  savages  of 
Australia  delight  to  deposit  their  deceased  brethren. 
Such  melancholy  spots  are,  in  their  eyes,  the  best 
resting-place  for  the  dead.  We  have  touched  on  a 
few  of  the  various  methods  prevalent,  yet  our  readers 
must  not  imagine  our  sketch  to  be  complete.  Australia 
is  but  one  amongst  the  many  countries  of  the  world, 
and  if  we  delay  longer  in  its  wilds,  our  space  will  be 
very  limited  for  the  rest  of  our  subject. 

Africa— our  choice  being  made  at  random,  without 
reference  to  geographical  position— is  the  next  region 
of  which  we  propose  to  treat.  Its  tribes  are  among 
the  wildest  on  the  globe.  The  dwellers  in  its  interior 
kingdoms  present  every  variety  of  barbarous  supersti- 
tion, destitute  as  they  are  of  the  animating  spirit  of  a 
common  religion,  and  governed  by  none  of  the  civi- 
lizing influences  which  rule  the  conduct  of  men  in 
other  and  happier  regions  of  the  globe. 

When,  on  a  hunting  expedition,  the  boshmen  of 
Africa  happen  to  lose  a  companion,  he  is  immediately 
buried  deep  in  the  ground,  without  ceremony.  It 
often  occurs,  too,  that  a  mother,  unable  to  bear  up 
against  the  fatigue  and  privation,  falls  and  perishes 
on  the  way ;  in  which  case,  she  is  immediately  thrown 
into  a  large  hole  in  the  ground,  and  her  helpless  child 
placed  alive  by  the  corpse,  and  there  left.  Mr. 
Moffat,  the  enterprising  African  missionary,  had  a 
boy  brought  up  in  his  own  house  who  was  rescued 
from  his  mother's  grave  when  only  two  years  old. 

On  one  occasion  a  party  of  travellers,  after  tra- 
versing a  wide  expanse  of  parched  and  desert  country, 
perceived  a  tree  in  the  distance,  towards  which  they 
immediately  bent  their  course,  as  it  gave  promise  of 
water.  On  arriving  at  it,  the  first  object  which 
attracted  their  attention  was  a  small  circle  of  stakes, 
driven  at  close  intervals  into  the  earth.  Within  the 
ring  thus  formed  lay  a  heap  of  white,  parched  bones, 
evidently  human,  by  the  side  of  which  was  a  small 
earthen  pot,  containing  about  a  draught  of  water. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  that  P  "  said  the  mission- 
ary to  his  guide ;  who  then  explained  that  among  the 
poorer  classes  it  was  the  custom,  when  their  parents 
had  become  too  old  and  weak  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, to  abandon  them  in  some  lonely  spot,  with  a 
meal  of  food  and  a  cruise  of  water,  that,  unable  to 
escape,  they  might  soon  perish,  and  be  no  longer  a 
burden  to  their  children. 

The  same  travellers  one  evening  found  a  wretched 
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old  woman,  a  living  skeleton,  seated  with  her  head  lean- 
ing apon  her  knees.  On  being  questioned  as  to  what 
she  was,  and  how  she  came  there,  she  replied :  "  I  am 
a  woman ;  I  have  been  here  four  days.  My  children 
have  left  me  here  to  die.  Tes,  my  children,  my  own 
children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  They  are 
gone,*'  pointing  with  her  iinger,  '*to  yonder  blue 
mountains,  and  have  left  me  to  die.  I  am  old,  you 
see,  and  am  no  longer  able  to  serve  them^  When  they 
kill  game  I  am  too  feeble  to  help  them  in  carrying 
home  the  flesh ;  I  am  not  able  to  carry  wood  to  inake 
fire,  and  cannot  cany  my  children  on  my  back  as  I 
used  to  do.** 

The  Engb'sh  wanderers  offered  to  take  the  poor 
creature  into  their  waggon,  and  cany  her  to  some 
,  pkce  where  she  would  be  hospitably  treated.  To  this, 
however,nothing  could  induce  her  to  consent.  Leaving, 
therefore,  by  her  side  a  quantity  of  wood  to  bum, 
with  a  large  supply  of  dried  meat,  some  tobacco,  a 
knife,  and  other  articles,  they  left  her,  and  pursued 
their  way  across  the  desert  waste. 

Some  time  afterwards,  they  learned  that  the  aged 
mother  had  once  more  been  visited  by  her  children, 
who,  hearing  that  the  white  men  had  been  there,  and 
fearing  that  evil  might  overtake  them  in  consequence 
of  their  parricidal  act,  had  taken  her  away,  treated 
her  with  all  kindness,  and  provided  her  with  every 
coinfort. 

This  anecdote,  though  not  strictly  bearing  on  our 
subject,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  extraordinary  state 
of  barbarism  in  which  the  native  races  of  Africa  exist. 
We  shall  now  endeavour  to  sketch  out  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  ceremony  of  interment,  and  the  customs 
which  prevail,  among  the  Bechuana  tribes  with  re- 
ference to  the  dying. 

When  they  perceive  any  indication  of  approaching 
dissolution,  such  as  fainting-fits  or  convulsions,  they 
cast  apiece  of  network  over  the  body,  which  they  hold 
in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  knees  brought  in  contact 
with  the  chin,  until  life  is  extinct.  The  corpse  is  then 
carried  out  of  the  house,  not  through  the  door,  but 
by  means  of  an  opening  made  in  the  wall  on  purpose. 
It  is  then  borne  to  the  grave,  still  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, with  the  head  enveloped  in  a  skin.  The  grave, 
if  for  a  man,  is  about  six  feet  deep,  and  half  that  space 
across;  the  interior  is  rubbed  over  with  a  peculiar 
species  of  bulb,  which  emits  a  strong  smell,  and  assists, 
they  believe,  in  the  preservation  of  the  body.  Much 
care  is  taken  in  order  to  ensure  the  corpse  being 
80  placed  as  exactly  to  face  the  north,  and  though  not 
possessing  any  instruments  by  means  of  which  they  can 
precisely  determine  the  direction,  they  generally  con- 
trive to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  correct.  Portions  of 
an  ant  hill  are  placed  about  the  feet,  when  the  net 
which  held  the  body  is  gradually  withdrawn.  As  the 
grave  is  filled  up,  the  earth  is  handed  in  with  bowls, 
while  two  men  stand  in  the  hole  to  tread  it  down 
round  the  body,  at  the  same  time  picking  out  every- 
thing like  a  pebble  or  root.  As  soon  as  tiie  corpse  is 
covered  as  far  as  the  mouth,  a  small  branch  of  the 
acacia  tree  is  thrown  into  the  grave,  while  a  few  tufts 


of  grass  are  placed  upon  the  crown  cf  the  head.  Men 
and  women  now  join  in  scraping  up  the  loose  mould 
so  as  to  form  a  mound  over  the  spot,  while  an  old 
rektion,  generally  a  female,  will  bring  bows,  arrows, 
a  war-axe,  spears,  some  seeds  and  grains  of  various 
kinds,  and,  addressing  the  deceased,  says — "  There  are 
all  your  articles." 

Bowls  of  water  are  now  poured  upon  the  grave,  and 
the  whole  assemblyseparates,  the  women  singing,  "  Yo, 
yo;  yo!"  with  all  the  extravagant  demonstrations  of 
grief  which  arise  naturally  from  the  conviction  that 
they  have  to  all  eternity  lost  sight  of  their  friend 
or  rehitive. 

The  ''rain-makers,"  who  exert  so  great  an  influence 
over  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa,  also  modify  the  treat- 
ment of  their  dead.  Each  tribe  has  one,  and  some- 
times more,  who  are  at  once  doctors  and  sextons,  it 
being  universally  believed  that  the  performance  of 
the  burial  ceremony  has  some  influence  over  the 
watery  treasures  floating  in.  the  skies.  A  missionary 
relates  that  an  old  woman  died  in  her  house  not  far 
from  where  he  dwelt,  and  her  corpse  lay  neglected 
until  her  son,  who  lived  at  some  distance,  could  arrive. 
The  Englishman  dared  not  touch  the  body. 

When  the  young  man  arrived,  he  tied  a  thong  to 
the  leg  of  the  corpse,  avoiding  the  touch  of  that  form 
which  gave  him  birth,  and  dragged  it  to  a  neighbour- 
ing thicket,  where  he  left  the  thong  also,  because  it 
had  come  in  contact  with  the  dead.  Among  these 
tribes  it  is  the  general  practice  to  leave  the  dead  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  elements,  uncovered  and  uncared 
for ;  but  when  buried  at  all,  which  is  only  the  case 
with  the  wealthy  and  important,  the  most  scrupulous 
regard  to  ceremony  is  observed. 

Among  the  people  of  one  tribe  in  the  Great  Saharan 
Desert  the  practice  is,  when  a  criminal  has  been  exe- 
cuted, to  expose  his  body  on  a  patch  of  sward  by  the 
public  highway.  Here  it  remains,  until  the  hand  of 
some  relation  or  charitable  Mend  may  raise  over  it  a 
cairn  of  stones,  which  is  soon  clothed  in  a  dark  green 
mantle,  and  many  are  the  grassy  mounds  which  there 
tell  of  the  fate  of  the  assassin  or  the  midnight  robber. 
Mothers,  sisters,  and  wives  flock  to  the  place  crying, 
— "  Waize,  waize,  woe  unto  us,  we  have  lost  the 
son  of  our  declining  years.  Our  brother  and  our 
son  is  gone  for  ever.  Vaize,  toaize — woe  unto  us 
for  ever." 

These  expressions  of  grief  are  accompanied  by 
beating  of  the  bared  breasts  and  arms  until  the  blood 
runs  forth,  as  a  testimony  of  their  unfeigned  sorrow. 

The  Christian  nations  of  Abyssinia^  as  well  as  those 
yet  in  the  dark  mist  of  paganism,  weep  and  lament 
on  all  occasions  of  death,  and  their  shrieks  rise  up  to 
the  heavens  as  though  to  intreat  the  departed  spirit 
to  re-descend.  Superstitious  to  the  last  degree,  this 
people,  while  professing  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
religion,  yet  indulge  in  rites  totally  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  that  faith.  As  soon  as  life  has  departed 
they  seize  the  body  and  divest  it  of  its  belt  of 
amulets,  which  is  immersed  in  water,  and  again 
placed  round  the  waist  of  the  corpse. 
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Gay  orango-oobnred  nmfareUM  are  borne  in  front 
of  the  f unend  procession  until  it  arrive*  at  the  ohorch* 
which  is  lit  up  with  wax  tapen,  and,  when  these  are 
nearly  oonsumed,  are  lowered  into  the  sepulchre  along 
with  the  hier.  The  head  of  the  deceased  is  alwv>  Uid 
to  the  west,  that  the  fsoe  on  the  d«j  of  resurrection  n^j 
look  towards  the  setting  sun.  A  copy  of  some  holy 
book  is  thep  deposited  in  the  grave,  with  some  frankin- 
cense. All  these  eeremonies  are  aocompanied  \xj  the 
most  melsaeholy  bowlings.  No  sooner,  however,  has 
the  tomb  dosed  over  the  dead  than  ib»  notes  of  joy 
and  merriment  aris^  and  the  rest  of  the  day  is  spent 
in  singing,  feasting,  and  listening  to  gay  musie. 

Slaves  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara  meet  with  but  un- 
ceremonious burial  should  they  chance  to  die  under 
their  heavy  load  of  servitude.  Mr.  Bichardson  relates 
that  he  saw  a  young  woman  lashed  by  her  eruel  master 
while  she  lay  perishing  in  the  embrace  of  death.  No 
sooner  was  the  life  out  of  the  body  than  it  was  snatched 
up,  earned  forth  to  the  grave  yanl,  where  a  hole  (very 
naiTow,  for  the  oorpse  is  laid  on  its  side,)  had  been 
dug  for  its  Toeeptim.  Half  dothed,  it  was  thrown  in, 
one  of  the  bystanders  stopping  up  the  nostrils  with 
earth,  lest  the  girl  shoukl  revive  and  die  in  the  agony 
of  suffocation,  after  vainly  struggling  to  escape  from 
her  narrow  resting  pbce.  This  man  informed  Mr, 
Blchardson  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  people 
there  to  be  buried  warm,  and  sometimes  even  were 
they  laid  alive  in  their  graves.  A  few  flag  stones 
were  laid  over  the  hole,  which  was  then  piled  over 
with  earth. 

The  burying  ground  in  these  districts  formed  even 
a  grotesque  spectade,  covered  with  ostrioh  feathers 
and  pahn  branches  stuck  into  the  ground,  with  dd 
bottles,  pitchers,  and  jugs  strewn  about,  giving  the 
whole  the  appearance  of  being  a  receptacle  for  usdess 
rubbish. 

Taking  a  flying  leim>  to  Congo,  another  African 
region,  we  shsll  flnd  that  when  any  person  of  emi* 
nence  dies,  his  house,  without  and  within,  is  immedi- 
atdy  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  newly  slain  hens, 
whose  bodies  are  then  thrown  on  the  roof,  by  that 
means  to  prevent  the  soul  of  the  dead  man  Irom  re- 
entering it  again,  as  it  is  supposed  to  bring  with  it  a 
certain  disease  fipom  the  lower  regions.  Lamentations 
and  bowlings  are  then  commenced,  while  some  persons, 
not  feeling  real  grief,  assume  the  semblance  of  it  by 
applying  to  their  noses  large  quantitiea  of  Indian 
pepper.  When  the  time  arrives  that  the  body  should 
be  carried  forth  to  the  grave,  the  way  is  strewn  with 
branches  and  leaves.  It  is  necessary,  too,  that  the 
corpse  should  be  borne  to  its  sleeping  jJace  in  a 
straight  line,  and  therefore,  every  house,  or  wall,  or 
nedge  that  may  stand  in  its  way  is  mercilessly  pulled 
down.  No  coffin  is  made  use  of,  the  body  being 
wrapped  dosely  in  a  stout  cotton  sheet.  Over  the 
tomb  is  bnilt  a  hut,  in  which  the  living  friends  of  the 
deceased  are  often  immured  until  they  perish  of 
hunger.  It  is  also  sometimes  the  praetice  to  kiU  a 
slave  at  the  funeral. 

In  the  large  communities  of  this  empire  there  is 


generally  a  pboe  set  apart  with  a  cross  erected  in  ibe 
middle,  and  this  is  where  those  who  die  with  Uuar 
sins  upon  their  heads,  as  not  having  performed  all 
the  oeremooies  peculiar  to  their  oreedt  are  buriei 
Poor  persons  wrap  the  corpses  of  their  dead  in  s 
straw  mat. 

We  have  thus  glsnoed  briefly  at  a  few  of  the  cus- 
toms relative  to  the  disposal  of  the  dead  which  pit> 
vail  among  the  barbarian  nations  inhabiting  Austndis 
and  the  mighty  African  continent.  In  our  next  paper 
we  shall  toudi  on  the  funeral  praoticea  of  some  of 
the  Indian  tribes  of  New  Guinea,  Av\  snd  the 
Buonan  empire,  Siam,  and  the  countries  of  ibe 
Mali^  peninsula,  with  tho  wild  islands  of  the  Indian 
arehipdi^.  Considering  the  gigantic  portion  of 
the  world's  surDaoe  whidi  these  regions  cover,  ov 
readers  will  not  expect  from  us,  in  our  limited 
spacer  more  than  a  yery  cuisoiy  view  of  tbeii 
peculiar  customs;  that  is  to  ssy,  a  few  only  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  strangest  among  them  minatelj 
described ;  and  to  this  end  we  avoid,  as  much  as  pos* 
sibli^  generaliaiug  on  the  subject. 

WRITTEir  ON  BEING  A8M0  TO  PITBLI8H 
MY  YBRSBS. 

BT  J.  O.  W. 

Oh,  hold  not  bonour^s  laoreird  wreath  to  view. 
Nor  tell  me  Fame  invites  me  to  paisae, 
Man  shall  applaad— and  Usteaing  throngs  sdaifs 
The  maglo  numbers  of  my  fevevUh  lyre: 
Sorrow  owns  every  note  that  Ivre  msy  know, 
And  shall  I  buy  oistinction  with  my  woe  ! 
Barter  the  lecrete  of  my  heart— for  whati 
A  foolish  shadow  that  I  value  not 
The  world  I  see  but  as  a  bosy  dream. 
And  Man  the  shadow  of  the  thing  he*d  seem, 
Whoee  praise  1  covet  not,  whose  soom  may  be 
As  if  it  lived  and  was  unknown  to  me. 
No,  no,  sweet  lyre  I  thy  nibsio  vet  shall  swell 
Proud  in  the  sUenee  of  the  midnight  hour. 
By  fame  unfettered— when  no  sneer  shall  teU 
Where  most  the  master's  hand  may  lack  its  power 
To  harmonise  his  sorrow— or  where  he 
Shinea  the  most  happy  In  his  misery. 


«A  FURNISHED  COTTAQB  TO  BE  LET."' 
At  this  moment  Phcsbe,  who  had  been  waiting  oot- 
side  the  door  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  ever  since 
she  had  ushered  in  the  TisitorB^  made  a  desperste 
effort,  and,  opening  the  door,  walked  up  to  Jane,  and 
said,  "  If  you  please,  miss,  yon  are  wanted  for  s 
moment!'* 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  walk  nmnd  the  gs^' 
den  P"  said  Jane  to  Mrs.  Sdby. 
"  I  should  like  to  see  it,  rerj  nradi.'* 
"  My  brother  will  have  great  pleasure  in  showis; 
you  our  flowers,  I  am  sure,"  continued  Jane.  **  Albw 
me  to  introduce  him  to  you." 

William  came  forward,  and  said  thai  he  iliould  he 
very  happy  to  show  her  the  garden.    Jane  then  left 
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the  room,  and  William  led  the  way  through  the  opei) 
window,  into  the  yerandah.  "  You  will  come  too,  will 
jou  not  V*  he  asked  of  the  two  gentlemen,  with  whom 
he  had  already  conversed  enough  to  he  quite  anxious 
that  they  should  like  the  place.  They  both  said  they 
should  like  to  go,  and  took  np  their  hats  to  follow 
Mrs.  Selby  and  William.  But,  when  they  were  in 
the  verandah,  Herbert  Maurice  stopped,  and  said,  in  a 
low  tone,  to  his  brother,  "  Go  on  without  me,  my  dear 
fellow ;  I  know  every  inch  of  the  garden ;  I  have  been 
there  often,  and  I'd  rather  stay  here  in  the  shade." 

"  What  a  hzj  dog  you  are ! "  exclaimed  his  brother ; 
and  he  hastened  after  the  others. 

When  Mr.  Herbert  Maurice  was  left  alone,  he  did 
not  sit  down  like  a  lazy  person,  but  began  to  walk  up 
and  down  the  verandah  with  alow  and  measured  pace, 
as  if  he  were  revolving  some  important  business  in  his 
mind.  Occasionally,  he  stopped  to  observe  how  much 
the  jessamine,  ana  clematis,  and  honeysuckle  had 
grown  over  the  verandah  since  he  had  seen  it  last,  five 
years  ago.  There,  too,  was  the  hop,  which  he  had 
himself  planted,  to  please  Clara.—HQW  carefully  it 
had  been  trained  up,  so  as  to  peep  in  at  the  windpw> 
which  he  so  well  knew  belonged  to  Clara's  bed-room ! 
—The  magnolia,  and  the  bkck  rose-tree,  that  he  gave 
her  when  she  was  twenty-one,  how  strong  and  beau* 
tiful  they  looked!  Then  he  retreated  back  to  the 
room,  axui  lingered  over  every  article  in  it;  for  every 
article  reminded  him  of  Clara !  And,  at  last,  he  stood 
fixed  before  the  portrait ;— the  portiuit,  at  least,  was 
not  changed  for  him;  and  he  promised  himself  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  it  very  often,  if  the  unlucky  visit, 
into  which  he  had  been  inadvertently  dra^^-n,  should 
terminate  as  Mrs.  Selby  wished. 

While  he  was  engaged  with  the  sweet  and  bitter 
thoughts  of  a  love  which  he  had  falsely  believed  to  be 
passed  away,  Jane  was  held  in  converse  by  Phoebe,  in 
the  passage  leading  to  thfc  kitchen,  and  Clara  was 
detained  by  Mrs.  Colonel  Stark  and  her  partjf  in  the 
pantry. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Jane,"  said  Phoebe,  in  a  rapid 
whisper,  "  do^  V»j»  try  and  get  rid  o'  them  two 
Maurices  afore  Miss  Qm  oomes  back  to  the  drawmg- 
room!" 

"  Why,  Phoebe  P— It  is  young  Mr.  Herbert  Maurice 
who  wishes  to  take  the  house.    He  is  just  married." 

"  MarrMJ  And  wants  to  come  and  bring  his  wife 
ioF^f  Weill  I  always  have  said  it !  there's  nothing 
beats  a  wtoM  for  unfeelingness !  and  imperence !  A 
wild,  rampaging  tiger's  a  deal  more  kind  and  gentle." 

"  What  is  there  unfeeling  in  Mr.  Maurice's  wish  to 
have  this  house  P  I  do  not  understand  you,  Phoebe." 

**  How  ahould  you,  child  ?— But  Td  better  tell  you 
at  once  \  and  then  you'U  be  glad  enough  to  get  them 
all  out  of  the  house,  and  say  notliing  to  Wss  Clara 
about  Mr.  Herbert's  imperence  in  coming  iert  of  all 
places  to  find  a  home  for  his  wife.  Some  silly  body, 
with  a  fortune,  I'll  be  bound !  Thank  heaven  I  that 
lady  who  come  first  is  sueh  an  eternal  obatter-box 
that  Miss  Clara  can't  get  away  in  a  huny ;  or  she  might 
chance  to  meet  that  wicked  deceitful  young  man  whom 


_  ^^ 

your  poor  dear  papa  was  so  fond  of.  Ah !  poor  Misa 
Clara!  we  women  is  bad  enough  off  if  we  once  take  to 
believing  what  them  men  say,  when  they  swear  they're 
in  love  with  us.  For  my  part,  I  never  believed  any 
one  of  the  pack  of  them,  but  my  poor  husband ;  and 
he  was  a'ception  to  every  rule,  aayou  know.  Miss  Jane." 

"Do  you  mean,  Phoebe,"  said  Jane  in  a  voice  of 
great  emotion,  "  that  Mr.  Herbert  Maurice  has  ever 
been  a  lover  of  my  sister  Clara  P " 

"  Bless  your  dear  heart.  Miss !  a  lover  P  —  I 
never  saw  any  one  more  in  love  in  my  life.  They 
were  engaged  to  be  married  while  you  were  away  so 
long.  Your  papa  and  old  Mr.  Maurice  ^ve  their 
consent ;  and  Miss  Clara  was  veiy  fond  of  him,  I  am 
sure ;  as  any  young  lady  would  have  been :  for  a  finer, 
kinder,  nobler  young  gentleman  couldn't  be,  than  Mr. 
Herbert  was  then ;  and,  for  that  matter,  he  don't  look 
much  different  now,  only  older  and  graver,  like.  But 
we  mustn't  go  by  looks;— for  he  has  behaved  very 

"  How  P — ^what  P — ^tell  me  what  you  mean !  has  he 
daredto— P" 

*'  1  knew  you'd  get  into  a  passion.  Miss  Jane.  And, 
forGoodness'  sake,  my  darling!  don't  tell  a  word  of  this 
to  Master  William.  Poor  d«u:l  he'd  never  be  able  to 
bear  it.    He's  so  proud !" 

'*  But  what  wu  it  P  for  heaven's  sake,  speak  1"  said 
Jane. 

"  Wliy,  Aoip  it  happened,  exactly,  I  don't  know.  It 
was  some  years  afore  poor  dear  master  was  took. 
They  was  going  on  all  veiy  comfortable,  Mr.  Herbert 
here  e\'ery  day  a'moat,  and  a-goiug  to  baUs,  and  playa^ 
and  every  thing,  with  master  and  Miss  Clara;  and 
old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  making  much  of  her.  He 
iiid  love  her  and  admire  her  as  she  deserved,  I  know ! 

but  she ugh  1  a  nasty  venomous  creature  1 1  never 

liked  her,  from  the  first.  I  was  very  intimate  then 
with  Mrs.  Philips  her  own  maid,  and  I  got  out  the 
truth  from  her,  since.  That  wampyre  was  at  the 
bottom  o'  the  whole  affair,  that  Mrs.  Maurice,  tbat 
Miss  Clara  always  loved  and  fancied  to  be  as  fond  of 
her  as  she  seemed.    Well !  she  iaUd  Miss  Oara  1 " 

"  Hated  Clara !— impossible !" 

"  Don't  speak  so  loud,  my  dear.  She  did,  though. 
When  you  are  a  little  older  you'll  find  out  that  there's 
a  deal  more  wickedness  among  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
with  all  their  edication,  than  people  suppose ;  and  the 
bad  uns  hate  the  good  uns  like  p'ison.  I  knowthey  does. 
Well!  Mrs.  Herbiart  Maurice  hated  Miss  CUura because 
she  was  younger  and  more  beautifuller  than  herself ; 
and  because  she  was  so  good;  and  more  than  all, 
because  her  son  loved  her  so.  That  woman  was  all 
made  up  of  vanity  and  jealousy  and  pride.  She  was 
very  handsome  and  clever,  there's  no  denying;  but 
then  she  could  never  rest  without  being  admired,  and 
was  always  gad-gad-gadding  from  piUar  to  post,  that 
she  might  be  admired :  she  couldn't  abide  that  any 
one  ahouU  be  more  admired  than  herself,  and 
therefore  she  took  a  dislike  to  our  sweet  young  lady 
the  first  time  she  ever  saw  her.  It  was  at  a  grand 
party;  and  Miss  Clara  was  the  queen  o'  the  room. 
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thej  saj,  and  took  the  shine  oat  of  Mrs.  Manrice,  with 
her  black  ejes  and  her  painted  cheeks.  It  was  the 
reiy  evening  young  Mr.  Herbert  fell  in  lore  with  Miss 
Chun.  That  was  another  blow  to  Mrs.  Maurice,  and 
a  harder  one  than  the  first,  for  she  could  not  bear  her 
son  to  love  any  one  but  herself.  She  had  been  accus- 
tomed all  her  life  to  be  admired,  and  was  awful  selfish, 
like  all  vain  women;  and  we  women  are  dreadful 
yain,  miss,  'specially  when  we  are  beginning  to  lose 
our  good  looks ;  then  we  must  put  a  check  upon  our 
bad  feelings,  or  we  get  so  envious  that  the  veiy  devil 
would  be  shocked  at  the  inside  of  our  hearts.  So  it 
was  with  Mrs.  Maurice;  wherever  she  went  she  was 
almost  sure  to  meet  Miss  Clara.  She  was  as  fresh  as 
a  rose,  and  a  deal  handsomer  than  you'll  ever  be,  my 
dear,  and  you  are  a  long  way  off  being  plain.  I've 
heard  Mrs.  Philips  say  her  mistress  couldn't  abide  to 
hear  Miss  Clara's  name ;  and  got  into  a  passion  one 
day  because  her  husband  praised  the  dear  giri  to  the 
skies,  and  said  "  he'd  give  half  his  property  to  have 
such  a  superior  woman  for  his  daughter."  And  the 
very  next  day  her  son  took  heart,  and  came  over  here, 
and  proposed  to  Miss  Chira ;  and  went  away  happy 
enough,  poor  fellow  1 — I  mean,  a  false  deceiver!  That 
night,  Mrs.  Philips  said,  her  mistress  was  a  miserable 
sight  to  behold,  as  she  sat  in  her  dressing-room  to 
.  write  a  note  for  her  darling  son  to  take  to  Miss  Clara 
the  next  morning.  She  could  not  refuse  her  consent ; 
so  she  was  obliged  to  pretend  it  gave  her  joy,  and  all 
that.  But  Mrs.  Philips  said  it  was  wormwood  to  her. 
She  doated  on  her  eldest  son ;  she  was  so  proud  of  him 
she  oould  not  bear  him  out  of  her  sight.  Even  the 
best  o'  mothers^  my  dear  Miss  Jane,  find  it  a  hard 
thing  to  bear  when  their  children  first  begin  to  love 
other  people  better  than  them.  Mr.  Herbert  begun 
to  neglect  all  things  in  the  world  but  this  little  house, 
and  Miss  Chira.  His  mother  bore  it  for  many  months 
without  showing  what  was  in  her  mind.  She  knew 
men  pretty  well ;  and  hoped  that  this  first  love  of  her 
son's  would  pass  away ;  as  most  first  loves  do^  with 
the  generality  of  men.  Its  just  a  flash ! — ^bang ! — 
poof-f-f-f !— and  all  over.  When  she  found  that  it  was 
not  likely  to  be  so,  but  that  her  son  would  marry 
"that  physician's  flirting  daughter,"  as  she  had  the 
imperence  to  call  Miss  Worthington  to  Mrs.  Philips 
in  private,  she  set  about  preventing  the  match,  in  a 
sly  underhand  way.  She  had  got  a  very  grand  match 
in  view  for  Mr.  Herbert ;  she  was  a  desperate  clever 
woman,  and  stuck  at  nothing.  How  she  managed  it 
I  never  oould  exactly  learn.  Mrs.  Philips  believes  she 
forged  a  letter  and  pretended  Miss  Ckra  had  wrote  it, 
and  told  a  pack  of  lies  about  it,  and  made  her  son 
believe  all  sorts  of  bad  things  of  Miss  Clara>  and  of 
master  too.  He  is  awful  proud,  is  young  Mr. 
Herbert !  but  he  loved  the  very  ground  Miss  Clara 
trod  on ;  and  he  came  off  here  directly.  I  never  saw 
any  thing  so  terrible  as  his  look  as  he  came  into  the 
house  that  morning.  I  was  sure  there  was  something 
the  matter.  Master  was  out,  and  Miss  Cbira  was 
singing  in  the  drawing-room. 
'"Is  Miss  Worthington  alone,  PhcDbe?'  says  he  to 


me,  with  his  face  as  pak  as  ashes,  and  his  nice  dark 
hair  all  tossed  about;  quite  unlike  what  it  always 
was.  'Yes,  sir,*  says  I,  'will  you  walk  into  the 
drawing-room  ?'  I  watched  him,  as  it  might  be,  so ; 
from  this  very  plaoe. — ^He  walked  very  fie^t  up  to  that 
door,  and  then  he  stopped  outside,  and  leaned  against 
the  wall  as  if  he  coul^'t  stand ;  and  seemed  to  be 
listening  to  the  sweet  singing.  When  it  was  over,  he 
started  up  and  opened  the  door  all  of  a  sudden,  and 
shut  it  alter  him  very  gently.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  was  frightened,  and  waited  about  here,  sweepLog  a 
bit,  till  I  saw  him  come  out.  It  was  not  five  minutes 
after  he  went  m ;  he  flung  open  the  door,  and  stood 
with  it  in  his  hand.  I  heard  him  say,  in  a  desperate 
way,  like, — '  One  word,  Clara ! — speak  one  word !' — 
and  I  heard  her  say  very  proudly  '  Begone ! ' — ^He  let 
go  the  door,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house  like  a  mad- 
man. I  heard  a  noise  in  the  drawing-room,  and  I 
found  Miss  Clara  had  fieJlen  down  in  a  fainting-fit. 
When  I  brought  her  to,  again,  she  forbade  me  to  tell 
master  what  had  happened,  and  said  that  I  was  not 
to  speak  of  Mr.  Herbert  to  her  any  more,  for  the  en- 
gagement between  them  was  broken  off.  Miss  Clara 
told  the  story  her  own  way  to  master,  and  ever  since 
then,  all  the  Maurices  have  been  away  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood. That* s  more  than  five  years  ago. — ^And, 
now,  here  is  that  fellow,  actualfy  come  to  take  this 
house  for  himself  and  his  bride  1  Now  thafs  just 
like  a  man's  cruelty  and  heartlessness." 

"  Thank  you,  Phoebe,"  said  Jane,  wiping  the  tears  of 
indignation  from  her  eyes;  "I  wish  I  had  known 
this  sooner.  But  I  must  go  now,  and  try  to  prevent 
my  sister^s  meeting  this  man." 

"  Do,  darling !  that  is  exactly  what  I  want.  Kun 
round  this  way  through  the  kitchen,  for  I  just  heard 
Miss  Clara  and  her  party  go  out  into  the  garden, 
through  the  back  door.  Them  Maurices  are  in  the 
garden. — I  verily  believe  Miss  Chura  would  drop  down 
if  she  was  to  see  kim  there." 

Jane  ran  like  a  lapwing  till  she  overtook  her  sister 
and  Mrs.  Colonel  Stark's  party.  She  shuddered  as  she 
heard  her  brother's  voice  through  the  shrubs  talking 
to  his  companions  in  the  adjoining  walk,  frx>m  fear  lest 
Cbira  should  hear  the  voice  or  catch  a  glimpse  of  her 
faithless  lover.  "Clara,  you  are  wanted  in  the 
drawing-room  directly.  If  you  see  no  one  there,  just 
ring  for  Phcebe,"  she  whispered.  Clara  was  not 
unwilling  to  lose  the  society  of  Mrs.  Stark;  and 
saying  to  that  bidy,  "Ton  will  hear  fit>m  me  on 
Thursday.  Good  morning,"  she  walked  away,  to 
Jane's  great  relief,  for  William  and  the  Maurices  were 
approaching.  Mrs.  Colonel  Stark  and  her  companions 
b^an  to  overwhehn  Jane  with  their  noisy  prate  directly, 
and  begged  flowers,  and  foqnd  fault  with  so  many 
things,  that  Jane  would  certainly  have  led  them  to 
the  gate,  if  her  mind  had  not  beoi  so  busy  with  more 
important  matters,  that  she  scarcely  heard  one  ^ord 
in  ten  that  they  said. 

Clara  went  into  the  house  expecting  to  find  another 
party  of  visitors,  who  had  come  to  see  the  oottage. 
She  opened  the  drawing-room  door,  and  had  closed  it 
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behind  her,  before  she  perceived  Herbert  Maurice 
standing  with  his  back  towards  her,  intently  examining 
her  portrait.  A  slight  involantaiy  excbunation  made 
him  turn  round. 

Oh !  the  straggle  at  that  moment  in  each  heart, — 
the  old  love  that  was  "not  dead  but  sleeping"  strove 
for  mastery  with  the  inborn  pride  which  was  so  strong 
in  both.  When  their  eyes  met,  it  seemed  to  send  an 
electric  shock  through  each.  Clara's  tall  figure  ap- 
peared to  dilate;  her  head  was  thrown  back  in  an 
attitude  of  mixed  surprise  and  disdain;  the  eyes  did 
not  veil  themselves,  but  were  fixed  upon  the  face  of 
her  former  lover,  while  her  mouth  was  firmly  shut,  as 
if  to  bear  and  to  conceal  pain.  Herbert  Maurice,  on 
his  aide,  felt  that  his  pride  had  been  melted  by  the 
love,  which,  smothered  so  long,  had  burst  out  again 
at  sight  of  that  room,  and  the  many  proofs  in  it  of 
Clara's  purity  and  high-toned  mind.  He  felt  that  she 
was  dearer  to  him  than  the  fame,  or  the  pleasure,  he 
had  so  long  sought  as  a  means  of  forgetting  her.  He 
had  looked  on  her  portrait  until  he  had  actually 
wept ;  wept  to  think  that  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  he  had  been  xmjust  to  Clara^  and  that  her 
haughty  refusal  to  prove  her  innocence  of  the  levity 
and  faithlessness  of  which  his  mother  had  believed 
and  made  iim  believe  her  guilty,  her  indignant 
dismissal  of  him  *'for  ever"  horn  her  presence,  were 
marks  of  her  noble  independence  of  spirit ;  and  not, 
as  he  and  his  mother  believed  at  the  time,  a  damning 
proof  of  her  inability  to  clear  herself.  Yes !— His 
mother,  on  her  return  to  England  some  weeks  since, 
deprived  of  sight,  and  broken  in  spirit,  had  said  to  him 
that  she  had  reason  to  know  he  had  been  deceived  with 
regard  to  Qara.  She  would  not  tell  him  upon  what 
authority  she  asserted  this,  buit  that  she  knew  it  to  be 
a  trutL  He  had  never  doubted  his  mother's  word, 
and  he  could  not  doubt  it  then ;  although,  if  what  she 
said  were  indeed  true,  he  had  injured  and  outraged 
the  woman  who  was  dearest  to  him  on  earth.  There 
she  stood  before  him,  ahnost  as  he  had  seen  her  last, 
when  his  vile  accusation  assailed  her  ears.  There  was 
the  bright  red  spot  of  auger  on  the  cheek,  the  nostrils 
dilated  with  scorn,  and  the  eyes  no  longer  soft  and 
kind,  but  flashing  forth  the  fire  of  an  indignant  spirit. 
There  was  Clara,  kia  Chura^  the  idol  of  his  youth,  the 
wife  that  he  had  forfeited,  once  more  before  him^  and 
he  dared  not  throw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  pour  forth 
his  repentant  soul,  and  his  long  suppressed  passion; 
lie  dared  not  show  the  love  which  even  now  overflowed 
his  heart,  or  ask  time  to  win  back  hers ;  for  did  he  not 
know,  too  surely,  that  she  had  given  her  love  to 
another?  As  the  last  thought  flashed  through  his 
mind,  his  false  human  pride  was  fast  returning,  but 
just  at  that  moment  he  observed  Clara  grasp  the  back 
of  a  chair  to  support  herself.  This  evidence  of  her 
suffering  overthrew  his  pride ;  he  could  restrain  him- 
self no  longer,  but,  sii^g  on  a  couch,  he  bent  his 
head  on  Clara's  work-table,  and  hiding  his  face  in  his 
hands,  said  in  a  voice  choked  with  emotion,  "  Pardon ! 
pardon,  Clara ! — or  have  I  sinned  too  much  ?"  She 
approached  him  slowly,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his 


bowed  head.  She  looked  round  the  room  wildly  for  a 
moment;  the  blood  forsook  her  face,  and  stooping 
down  she  whispered  with  lips  as  white  as  her  gown, 
"  Not  too  much,  Herbert;  I  pardon  all !  Thank  God 
for  this !"  and  she  could  say  no  more,  but  fell  down 
insensible.  In  a  moment  he  lifted  her  to  a  couch,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  her  eyes  opened  upon  him  once 
moro.  How  different  their  expression,  now!  Then 
followed  the  rapid  incoherent  half  explanations ;  the 
mutual  self-blame.  *'  I  was  too  proud."  "  No,  no! 
dearest !  I  was  a  fool,  a  wretch !  I  know  it  now. 
That  I  could  believe  you  wrote  thai  letter !  that  you 
were  a  subtle  intriguer !  I  deserve  my  fate."  When 
he  had  said  these  words,  Herbert  Maurice  started,  as 
if  stung  by  an  adder,  and  dropping  Clara's  hand,  he 
withdrew  from  her  side,  and  stood  like  one  confounded. 
At  last  he  said  firmly  but  in  a  melancholy  tone.  "  Yes, 
I  deserve  my  fate,  and  I  will  bear  it.  May  God  ever 
bless  you,  Clara,  for  your  angel  goodness  to  me.  Now 
that  I  know  you  are  all  that  I  once  thought  you,  and 
much  more,  through  the  suffering  I  have  inflicted  on 
you,  it  is  indeed  a  hard  punishment  to  know  that  you 
are  lost  to  me  for  ever.  But  your  forgiveness  of 
injuiy  is  a  rare  and  noble  lesson  to  my  proud  nature. 
Oh !  that  I  could  recal  the  weaiy  hours  you  have 
passed  since  we  met,  and  add  their  period  to  your 
coming  happiness.  But,  no !  henceforth  I  can  have 
no  right  to  intermeddle  with  your  life.  We  must 
part,  Clara !  My  pardon  comes  too  late.  For  my  own 
sake  I  must  fly  your  presence  now." 

Poor  Clara !  the  cup  of  happiness  was  again  dashed 
from  her  lips ;  but  she  saw  how  much  Herbert  was 
suffering,  and  striving  to  suppress  her  emotion  she 
said, —  '*  I  cannot  pretend  to  misunderstand  you. 
There  is  an  unsurmountable  obstacle  between  us. 
Listen  to  me  before  we  part,  perhaps  for  ever  in  this 
world.  In  the  last  five  years  since  that  dreadful  day, 
I  have  learned  much.  I  have  learned  to  see  God's 
wisdom  and  goodness  in  all  things ;  ay,  even  in  that 
day  and  its  beginning  of  unutterable  sorrow  to  my 
heart.  Before  that  time  I  was  too  haughty  and  elate, 
in  the  fukess  of  my  own  youth  and  beauty,  in  your 
devoted  love,  and  my  father's  proud  affection.  Since 
then  I  have  been  humbled,  crushed  to  the  earth,  by 
your  suspicions,  and  the  loss  of  your  love.  My  father 
died,  and  I  have  sought  to  fulfil  my  duties  to  my 
family ;  to  bring  my  rebellious  spirit  into  subjection 
to  a  higher  power.  God  heard  my  prayers;  and 
made  me  able  to  forgive  you  and  bear  to  live  without 
your  love ;  and  strong  enough  to  bear  all  things  else, 
of  negation  or  infliction,  that  have  occurred  in  my  lot. 
Now  that  I  know  your  repentance,  that  you  are  still 
worthy  of  my  love,  my  soul  is  refreshed  as  with  a 
cordial,  and  I  can  say  to  you  with  serious  pleasure, 
'  Let  us  part,  yet  a  Httle  while,  and  we  shall  meet  in 
heaven,  where  our  love  will  be  unblamed ;  purer  and 
nobler  than  now.'  Courage !  dear  Herbert,  go  your 
way  into  the  world  to  serve  your  fellows  as  best  you 
can,  into  your  home  to  love  and  cherish  the  wife  to 
whom  you  have  vowed  affection." 

"Wife !  Clara,  what  do  you  suppose?'* 
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"  That  ytm  are  miirried.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Is  not  that 
the  obstacle  between  tis  ?  What  is  it  then  ?" 

"  Ton  ask  ?  Bid  I  not  bear  from  mj  mother  that  70a 
were  about  to  marry  Qeorge  Selby  f" 

"  It  is  a  false  report,"  said  Clara,  calmly,  though  hot 
without  emotion. 

"  But,  Chira !  I  saMr  a  packet  of  letters  directed  by 
you,  in  his  possession.  They  were  highly  priced,  I  saw; 
and,  is  not  tkai  his  writing  f*  he  added,  pointing  to  an 
open  letter  which  lay  on  Clara's  desk. 

"Do  not  let  us  be  made  miserable  by  a  letter 
again,"  she  replied  with  smiling  animation,  as  she  rose, 
and  put  the  one  in  question  into  his  hand.  "  Head  it, 
and  satisfy  yourself  that  George  6elby  is  not  my  lover, 
but  Jane's." 

All  misunderstandings  were  orer  now,  and  the  full 
tide  of  happiness  was  no  longer  stemmed.  They  said 
not  many  words  in  the  blissful  moments  that  followed, 
but  remained  seated  together  in  silence  as  eloquent  as 
poetry  or  music. 

In  the  mean  time,  William  Worthington  had  been 
making  hiih  way  Very  fast  into  the  good  graces  of  old 
Mrs.  Selby  and  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  Maurice  Maurice. 
The  latter  was  much  pleased  with  the  little  garden, 
because  he  was  sure  that  it  would  suit  the  taste  of  his 
bride.  He  inquired  whether  many  persons  liad 
answered  the  advertisement,  and  whether  any  of  them 
were  likelv  to  stdt  the  Worthingtons  as  tenants. 
William  told  all  that  he  knew  of  the  business,  adding, 
that  he  should  think  a  young  married  couple  would  be 
the  tenants  that  his  lister  would  think  most  desirable. 

••Certainly,"  replied  Mrs.  Selby;  "it  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  to  let  such  a  place  to  a  family  with 
young  children.  Will  yon  not  etilist  yourself  on 
Maurice's  side,  and  persuade  your  sister.  Miss 
Worthington,  to  accept  him  as  tenant,  at  once  P" 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  willing  enough,"  said  William, 
laughing ;  "  you  know  that  I  have  been  bribed  already 
by  the  promise  of  a  good  horse  for  three  months." 

At  this  moment  they  met  Jane  with  her  com- 
panions. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,**  exclaimed  Mrs  Selby,  "will 
you  give  me  a  few  moments*  private  conversation  ?" 

"  Now,"  thought  Jane,  "  she  is  going  to  ask  me  to 

accept  as  a  tenant  thai but  where  is  he  ?  I  do  not 

sec  him !  gone,  perhaps,  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of 
tlie  house,  and  afraid  to  see  Clara.  What  shall  I  say? 
Imuii  refuse."  Jane  looked  so  uncomfortable  and 
embarrassed,  that  William  began  to  fear  that  Mrs 
Colonel  Stark,  had  talked,  or  "dear  Blake"  had 
stared  her  into  an  ill-temper ;  and  it  Was  with  alacrity 
that  he  complied  with  her  request  to  "conduct  this 
lady  and  her  friends  to  the  gate.'* 

"I  think  we  shall  decide  upon  taking  this  place  in 
spite  of  the  smallness  of  the  rooms  and  the  incon- 
vcnience  of  the  stabling  and  kitclien,"  said  Mrs 
Colonel  Stark,  stopping  abruptly  and  wheeling  round 
so  as  to  front  William.  "  You  may  tell  your  eldest 
sister  so,  and  say  I  will  let  her  know  for  certain  to- 
morrow morning  " 

William  enjoyed  making  her  the  following  reply. 


"I  am  afraid  that  my  uster  will  not  be  nUe  to  ivai] 
herself  of  your  decision  in  favour  of  the  hfmse^  to- 
morrow. It  is  most  probable  that  she  will  give  the 
preference  to  some  old  friends  who  desire  to  become 
our  tenants." 

"Oh !  but  as  W)6  really  mean  t6  have  it,  we  will 
settle  about  it  before  we  go,  now,"  replied  the  military 
lady,  making  a  show  of  returning  towards  the  house. 

"Excuse  me,  madam !"  replied  William,  with  Won- 
derfy  aphmb  fbr  his  age.  "My  sister  is  engaged  at 
present ;  she  Will  take  care  that  you  are  informed  of 
her  determinatiou  to-mortow." 

"But  what  did  you  advertise  fbr,  then  ?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Btark  pertly. 

"Fbr  a  tenant.  We  wished  to  make  our  choice 
from  a  number,  and  I  regret  to  state  that  my  sister's 
selection  does  not  coincide  with  your  wish." 

Sven  Mrs.  Colonel  Stark  could  find  no  reply  to  this 
statement.  The  youth's  manner  was  perfectly  polite; 
and  looking  as  black  as  night,  she  matched  with  her 
daughter  and  son-in-law  out  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Worthingtons. 

Mrs.  Selby  looked  so  kindly  at  Jane,  as  she  took  her 
arm  to  walk  and  speak  with  her  alone,  that  she  was 
quite  unhappy  at  the  thought  of  refusing  het  anything. 
But  she  remembered  that  Mary  Selby*!  husband  had 
destroyed  her  sister's  happiness,  and  made  her  as 
grave  and  melancholy  as  she  now  was ;  and  she  was 
determined  that  he  should  insult  her  no  farther.  She 
must  refuse  to  accept  their  ofifer  of  taking  the  house, 
and  she  must  not  tell  William  the  reason ;  and  it  must 
all  be  managed  without  Clara's  knowledge. 

Mrs.  Selby  began,  "  Do  not  think  me  iuipertinent  if 
I  say  that  I  take  a  lively  interest  in  your  affairs,  my 
dear  girl.  Your  sister  I  have  not  seen  yet,  bat  I  know 
her  well  by  report ;  yourself  and  your  brother  have 
already  gained  my  good  opinion.  I  am  an  obstinate 
old  Udy,  and  am  famous  for  the  success  with  which  I 
carry  out  my  designs.  I  am  also  a  candid  old  Lidy ; 
and  am  about  to  impart  to  you  my  desigtis  on  the 
present  occasion.  I  am  bent  on  taking  this  sweet 
place  for  my  Mary  and  her  husbAnd " 

"  Excuse  me,  madam,"  interrupted  Jane,  **  it  can- 
not be.  This  house  cannot  be  let  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  Maurice." 

"  No,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Selby,  smiling,  "I  do  not 
think  that  could  very  well  be  managed,  as  there  is  no 
Bfrt.  Herbert  Maurice,  1  believe." 

"  Your  daughter  P  '*  said  Jane,  with  surprise  and 
curiosity. 

"Is  Mrs.  Maurice  Maurice,  the  wife  of  that  gentle- 
man, Herbert's  second  brother,"  pointing  to  Maurice, 
who  was  at  the  moment  engaged  With  William  in  an 
animated  discussion  under  the  walnut-tree,  about  the 
merits  of  Dido,  the  dog. 

Mrs.  Selby  saw  that  Jane's  countenance  brightened 
at  this  piece  of  information,  and  she  continued  thus. 
"  1  am  particularly  anxious  that  Mary  and  Maurice 
should  live  here.  His  mother,  the  wife  of  my  old 
friend  Mr.  Maurice,  wishes  to  return  to  Brompton  to 
end  her  days.    She  is  anxious,  if  possible,  to  bring 
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about  a  T^oonoiliAtioti  between  htt  iO&  fierbett  and 
Miss  Worikk^ti." 

"My  sister,  I  undentood^  had  forbidden  Mr. 
Herbert  Maurice  to  tmseilt  himself  before  her  again/' 
said  ^ane,  looking  for  the  moment  very  proud  and 
resentful. 

"  Ah )  my  dear  girl,  we  are  all  foil  of  unchristian 
pride  and  anger  against  our  enemies,  or  those  we 
suppose  to  be  such.  Do  not  encourage  these  feelings 
agakst  poor  Herbert.  He  was  deceited,  and  has  suf- 
fered more  in  this  affair  than  your  sister.  He  knows 
now  that  she  was  Tilely  traduced." 

"By  his  own  mother  !*'  exclaimed  Jane. 

"  God  forbid  that  he  should  know  that !  It  would 
break  the  poor  woman's  heart  that  Herbert  should 
ever  lose  his  profound  respect  and  love  for  her.  8he 
cannot  be  aliogeiher  just.  She  cannot  bear  to  give  up 
her  own  character  and  conduct  to  her  son's  contempt. 
No !  it  is  not,  I  fear,  to  justify  your  sister  in  his  eyes, 
but  to  ensure  his  happiness,  that  she  has  unsaid  the 
former  lie,  and  made  him  belicTe  that  she,  as  well  as 
himself,  was  deceived  by  the  false  accusations  brought 
against  her.  But  your  sister  is  noble-minded.  6he 
will  forgive  the  son  who  trusted  too  much  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  mother.  She  will  foigive  that  mother, 
when  she  sees  her, — old,  withered,  infirm  and  blind. 
She  has  lost  health  and  sight  during  her  absence  from 
Enghmd." 

"  My  sister  Clara  is  gentle  and  forgiving :  she  is  a 
true  Christian,"  said  Jane. 

"  I  was  sure  of  this,  from  what  t  have  heard  of  her 
in  tarious  quarters.  I  answered  your  advertisement 
without  any  idea,  as  I  told  you,  that  the  house  was 
yours.  When  1  received  your  sister's  letter  in  reply 
to  my  application,  I  recognised  her  name  at  once.  I 
Was  staying  in  town  for  a  few  days,  in  search  of  a  resi- 
dence that  would  suit  Maiy  for  a  few  months.  !Each 
day  Maurice  and  Herbert  Used  to  accompany  me  to 
the  various  houses  which  the  agents  recommended  me 
to  see.  This  momibg  I  ventured  on  a  bold  step :  1 
said  nothing  to  the  young  men  of  the  correspondence 
with  Miss  Worthington ;  I  gave  the  coachman  his 
orders  privately;  and  contrived  to  keep  Herbert  in 
deep  conversation  about  his  mother,  so  that  he  did  not 
observe  our  whereabout  until  your  gate  stood  open. 
He  then  said  he  could  not  enter  the  house ;  but  I  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  break  through  your  sister's  command 
if  it  were  only  to  apologize  for  his  error.  I  trusted  to 
circumstances  to  bring  about  an  explanation  between 
them ;  and  to  the  strength  of  Herbert's  love,  (which 
has,  I  know,  remained  true  to  your  sister,  in  spite  of 
much  temptation,)  to  reawaken  an  interest  in  her 
heart." 

"  See !  see !"  exclaimed  Jane,  joyfully  interrupting 
her,  *'you  aro  right,"  and  she  pointed  to  the  figures 
of  Clara  and  Herbert  slowly  emerging  from  the  veran- 
dah ;  her  arm  was  in  his,  and  when  they  peroeived 
Mrs.  Selby  and  Jane,  they  smiled  and  quickened  their 
steps  to  join  them. 

Mrs.  Selby  did  not  wait  the  formality  of  an  intro- 
duction, but  took  Clara's  two  hands  and  kissed  her 


cheek.  JaAe  also  shook  hands  With  Herbert,  and  all 
the  four  seemed  too  happy  to  speak  ^  but  their  eyes 
were  moist  With  tears. 

"  Are  you  not  a  despot,  Mrlh.  Selby!"  asked  Mr. 
Maurice  Maurice,  timing  up  to  them  in  Company  with 
William  Worthington. 

"  Yes,  Maurice,  I  am  very  fond  of  having  my  own 
way;  and  I  mean  to  have  it  with  this  young  gen- 
tleman," (laying  o>ie  hand  upon  William's  arm,)  "and 
with  this  young  lady,"  (laying  the  other  upon  Jane's 
shoulder.)  "  It  is  my  will  that  you  both  accompany 
me  next  week  to  Brighton,  on  a  visit  for  as  many 
months  as  my  daughter  may  occupy  this  house.  I 
and  George,  and  my  daughter  Kate,  will  do  our  best 
to  make  you  pass  the  time  agreeably.  Doyou  consent  ?" 
she  inquired,  looking  from  one  to  the  other. 

Each  looked  pleased;  and  William  was  evidently 
delighted,  but  he  said,  "What  is  to  become  of 
Clara  P" 

"  What  aro  you  going  to  do  with  Miss  Worthington, 
Herbert?"  asked  his  brother. 

"  What  is  Miss  Worthington  going  to  do  with 
me  ?"  said  Herbert,  looking  at  Clara  with  a  smile. 

"  I  think  the  whole  party  will  go  to  Brighton  to- 
gether," said  Clara.  "  I  shall  certainly  spend  some 
weeks  with  your  mother,  as  you  suggest,  and  as  she 
wishes.  We  shall  be  in  the  same  house  with  you, 
WUliam,  for  Mrs.  Maurice  has  part  of  Mrs.  Selby's 
house  at  Brighton." 

"  How  very  jolly!"  exclaimed  William,  into  whose 
ear  Jane  had  wUspered  the  fact  that  Clara  and 
Herbert  Maurice  were  lovers,  a  fact  which  it  would 
have  taken  him,  with  his  bhmt,  bojfish  perception  in 
such  matters,  at  least  a  week  to  find  out.  "  See  now. 
Miss  Jenny,"  he  continued  in  high  spirits,  "how 
wrong  you  wero !  You  said  that  no  good  ever  came  of 
letting  a  furnished  house, — see  what  has  come  of  that 
advertisement.  But  there  is  a  carriage.  Ah,  it's  of  no 
use  coming  to  look  at  the  house  now :  I  will  run  and 
tell  Phcsbe  to  inform  all  the  other  people  that  the 
cottage  is  let." 

"And  I,"  said  Jane,  "WiU  teU  her  all  the  rest  of 
the  news." 

When  Jane  had  told  Phoebe  all  the  rest  of  the  news, 
that  shrowd  little  woman  looked  greatly  pleased,  and 
exclaimed,  "  God  bless  Miss  Clara !  I'm  suro  I  hope 
she'll  be  happy.  Poor  Mr.  Herbert !  if  it  wam't  for 
making  him  miserable,  I'd  go  myself  and  tell  him 
what  a  icampire  his  mother  is." 

"  But  old  Mrs.  Maurice  is  dying  now,  Phoebe.  She 
is  very  sony  for  her  conduct  to  my  sister.  We  ought 
to  forgive  her,  you  know." 

"Yes,  Miss  Jane,  we  ought  to  forgive  her,  I  dare  say, 
and  when  I  see  that  she  don't  breed  mischief  between 
Mr.  Herbert  and  his  wife,  I  will  forgive  her.  Some 
day  or  other  I'll  tell  you  some  of  the  things  I  hnoto, 
for  facts,  about  managing  old  ladies,  who  will  interfere 
to  pison  the  affection  of  their  sons  and  daughters  for 
ladies  or  gentlemen  which  they  don't  think  rich 
enough,  or  grand  enough,  or  handsome  enough  for 
them.    We  servants  get  a  good  deal  of  knowledge 
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about  the  real  history  of  families,  and  can  tell  how  a 
great  many '  mere  aeeidetUs*  are  brought  about.  Some 
of  the  things  that  have  made  my  blood  boil  the  fastest, 
is  the  ways  which  managing  mothers  take  to  bam- 
boozle their  sons  out  of  loye,  or  into  love.  Lord,  Miss 
Jane  1  I  could  tell  you  some  queer  things  about  this 
very  Mrs.  Maurice's  own  sist-er.  But  never  mind  now. 
As  you  say,  my  dear,  we  must  forgive  every  body,  and, 
goodness  knows !  I've  got  faults  enough  of  my  own." 

J.M.W. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  JEW  MERCHANT,  BY  VAN 
RYN  REMBRANDT. 

We  have  selected  Rembrandt's  famous  picture  of 
the  Jew  Merchant,  as  a  fitting  companion  to  our 
former  engraving  of  the  Advocate  of  Ostade.  There 
is  this  difference,  however,  between  them,  that  while 
the  one  is  busy  with  eye  and  hand,  the  other  is 
employed  in  mind  only.  He  appears  to  be  holding 
converse  with  himself,  before  setting  forth  to  the 
Exchange  on  some  vast  speculation.  He  is  evidently 
a  man  of  importance  in  his  line,  and  of  a  grave  and 
considerate  disposition ;  of  Jewish  extraction,  perhaps, 
rather  tlian  actually  a  Jew,  for  his  countenance  does 
not  exhibit  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  race ;  though  his 
rich  attire  has  somewhat  of  an  Eastern  cut.  We  may 
almost  fancy  him  to  have  been  a  soldier  in  his  early 
life,  so  much  does  he  handle  lus  staff  as  though  it 
were  a  sword.  His  whole  figure,  indeed,  gives  less 
the  idea  of  one  sitting  for  a  portrait,  than  of  a  study 
to  form  part  of  some  historical  composition.  There 
is  more  light  admitted  into  this  picture  than  is 
customary  in  the  works  of  Rembrandt,  and  its  effect 
is  consequently  the  more  striking.  It  belonged  for- 
merly to  the  collection  of  Sir  Oeorge  Beaumont,  by 
whom  it  was  bequeathed  to  the  National  Gallery. 

Van  Ryn  Rembrandt  was  the  son  of  a  miller,  and  was 
bom  in  a  village  near  Leyden,  in  1606.  He  was 
baptized  by  the  name  of  Gerretsz,  but  obtained  that 
of  Van  Ryn,  by  which  he  is  generally  known,  from 
the  Rhine,  on  whose  banks  his  early  youth  was  spent. 
He  was  first  placed  with  Jacob  Van  Zwanenburg, 
under  whom  he  studied  three  years,  and  there  gave 
such  proofs  of  talent  as  astonished  his  instructor. 
He  afterwards  was  for  six  months  under  Peter 
Lastman,  and  then,  for  the  same  length  of  time,  was 
the  scholar  of  Jacob  Pinas,  whose  own  works  partake 
somewhat  of  the  extravagant ;  and  from  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  acquired  that  taste  for  strong  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade  which  he  afterwards  so  happily 
improved.  Others,  however,  ascribe  his  peculiar  style 
of  colouring  to  an  early  habit  of  observing  the  striking 
effect  of  sunshine  streaming  through  the  wickets  of 
his  father's  mill  upon  the  dusky  machinery  within. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  he  seems  to  have  formed  his  manner 
entirely  by  the  study  and  imitation  of  nature.  It  was 
not  the  bent  of  his  talent,  to  select  the  most  beautiful 
subjects,  but  he  had  the  power  of  representing  every 
object  with  such  truth,  force  and  effect,  as  only 


nature  itself  can  equal  By  the  judicious  advice  of  a 
friend,  Rembrandt  quitted  his  native  village  to  try 
his  fortune  at  the  Hi^e,  where  he  offered  one  of  his 
pictures  to  a  dealer,  who  instantly  gave  him  for  it 
one  hundred  florins.  This  incident  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  future  fortune,  as  it  served  not  only  to 
make  him  sensible  of  his  own  genius,  but  also  to 
introduce  it  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  Soon  after 
this  he  settled  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  met  with  a 
kind  friend  and  liberal  patron  in  the  burgomaster,  Six, 
wly)se  portrait  he  painted  more  than  once,  and  for  whom 
many  of  his  finest  works  were  executed.  Business  now 
crowded  uponhim,andso  numerous  were  hispupils,  that, 
as  he  received  ^m  each  one  hundred  florins  a-jear,  his 
wealth  accumulated  rapidly.  He  is  said  to  hare 
added  to  his  gains  by  retouching  the  copies  of 
his  pictures  and  designs  made  by  his  pupils,  and 
selling  them  as  his  own ;  and  by  this  traffic,  and  the 
sale  of  his  fine  etchings,  he  made  not  less  than  2,500 
florins  annually. 

His  early  paintings  were  almost  as  highly  finished 
as  those  of  Mieris,  but  he  afterwards  changed  his 
style  for  one  more  strong  and  bold,  and  possessing  a 
degree  of  force  and  expression  which  has  never  b^ 
exceeded.  In  his  first  manner  are  the  historical 
pictures  of  Ahasuerus,  Esther  and  Haman,  the  Woman 
taked  in  Adultery,  and  St.  John  preaching  in  the 
Wilderness.  These  are  all  exquisitely  finished,  yet 
touched  with  inexpressible  fire  and  spirit.  As  he 
became  more  familiar  with  his  art,  he  took  more 
liberties,  worked  with  the  broad  fubess  of  the  brush, 
or  even  employed  the  stick,  the  pallet-knife,  or  his 
fingers,  to  produce  the  effect  he  desired.  The  lights 
in  his  pictures  were  painted  with  a  body  of  coloar 
unusually  thick,  as  if  the  Artist  intended  rather  to 
model  than  to  paint ;  but  he  perfectly  understood  the 
principles  of  chiaro-scuro,'and  it  is  said  he  generallj 
painted  in  a  chamber  so  contrived  as  to  admit  hut 
one  ray  of  light,  and  that  from  above.  His  cdooriii? 
is  surprising,  and  his  flesh-tints  as  true,  fresh,  and 
perfect  as  those  of  Titian ;  with  this  difference,  that 
while  the  colouring  of  Titian  will  admit  of  the  closest 
inspection,  that  of  Rembrandt  must  be  viewed  at  a 
sufficient  distance.  He  had  a  fertile  invention  and  a 
lively  imagination,  but  his  composition,  though  re- 
markable for  strength  and  expression,  was  deficient 
in  grandeur ;  he  wanted  elevation  of  thought,  and  had 
but  little  taste  for  grace  or  elegance.  As  a  proof  of 
tliis  it  may  be  mentioned,  that,  although  he  possessed 
some  of  the  finest  Italian  prints  and  drawings,  he 
never  improved  his  taste  by  studying  them.  He  took 
more  delight  in  his  own  repository  of  old  drones, 
armour,  weapons,  and  turbans,  (which  he  used  to  call 
his  antiques,)  than  in  the  loveliest  creations  of  Grecian 
or  Italian  art.  Nature  was  his  model,  and  so  exactly 
did  he  copy  it,  that  he  sought  neither  to  soften  its 
defects,  nor  to  idealize  its  beauties ;  and  be  it  remem 
bered,  that  nature  was  usually  exhibited  to  him  in  a 
coarse  or  heavy  form.  Thus,  his  portraits,  though 
admirably  characteristic  and  full  of  life,  are  often 
deficient  in  dignity  and  grace.    Many  of  his  heads  are 
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painted  with  such  exactness  as  to  distingnish  the 
yeiy  hairs  of  the  heard  aild  the  wrinkles  of  old  age, 
jet  their  effect  is  astonishing,  and  at  a  proper  distance 
they  appear  to  he  starting  from  the  canvass. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  Remhrandt  having  placed 
a  picture  which  he  had  painted  of  his  maid-servant, 
in  the  window  of  his  house  at  Amsterdam,  which 
deceived  the  passers  hy  for  several  days;  and  De  Piles, 
when  he  was  in  Holland,  is  said  not  only  to  have 
ascertained  the  truth  of  this  story,  hut  to  have  also 
purchased  the  picture,  which  he  esteemed  one  of  the 
finest  in  his  collection. 

Remhrandt  died  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1674, 
or,  as  some  writers  say,  in  1688.  His  memory  has 
been  charged  with  a  fault  by  no  means  usual  with  men 
of  genius — ^viz.  an  inordinate  love  of  money ;  but  if  this 
imputation  rest  chiefly  on  the  high  price  paid  for  his 
productions,  it  is  fair  to  consider,  that  every  man 
has  a  right  to  make  the  utmost  he  can  by  his  own 
genius.  His  genuine  works  arc  now  scarce,  and  sell 
for  incredible  prices ;  many  of  them  are  in  the  Ducal 
Palace  at  Plorence,  a  few  at  Geneva,  some  at  Turin, 
and  several  in  the  Louvre ;  there  are  also  mauy  in 
private  collections  in  this  country.  Rembrandt's 
etchings  are  very  highly  esteemed,  and  have  been 
collected  with  great  zeal  and  at  much  expense  by 
connoisseurs  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  His  father's 
mill  was  a  favourite  subject  for  his  graver,  every 
stroke  of  which  exhibits  the  same  genius  which 
animates  his  pencil,  nor  is  there  a  touch  which  does 
not  seem  to  produce  a  life-like  expression.  Strutt 
gives  340  as  the  number  of  his  prints,  but  De  Burgy, 
at  the  Hague,  collected  665,  including  the  varieties  of 
each. 

The  Jew  Merchant  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  of 
Rembrandt's  portraits.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of 
an  excellent  likeness,  being  perfectly  free  from  affecta- 
tion or  exaggeration ;  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  that 
peculiar  management  of  light  and  shade  which  gives 
such  magical  effect  to  the  works  of  this  great  master. 


LEWIS  ARUNDEL, 

OBy    TU£   BAILBOAD    OF  LIFE. 
BT  THB  EDITOB. 

Chapteb  ni. 

Ill  WHICH  niCHAKD  PR£B£  MENDS  THE  BACK  OF  ST. 
TH0MAJ3  AQUINAS,  AND  THE  READER  IS  INTRODUCED 
TO  CHARLEY  LEICESTER. 

Richard  Frere  lived  in  a  moderate  sized  house  in  a 
street  in  the  vicinity  of  Bedford  Square.  It  was  not 
exactly  a  romantic  situation,  neither  was  it  aristocratic 
nor  fashionable ;  but  it  was  respectable  and  convenient, 
and  therefore  had  Frere  chosen  it ;  for  he  was  a  prac- 
tical man  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term — ^by  which 
we  do  not  mean  that  he  thought  James  Watt  greater 
than  Shakspeare,  but  that  he  possessed  that  rare 
quality,  good  common  sense,  and  regulated  his  conduct 
by  it ; — ^and  as  in  the  course  of  this  veracious  history 
VOL.  vm. 


we  shall  hear  and  see  a  good  deal  of  Richard  Frere,  it 
may  tend  to  elucidate  matters  if  we  tell  the  reader  at 
once  who  and  what  he  was,  and  "in  point  of  fact,"  as 
Cousin  Fheenix  would  say,  all  about  him. 

Like  Robinson  Crusoe,  Richard  Frere  was  bom  of 
respectable  parents.  His  father  was  the  representative 
of  a  family  who  in  Saxon  days  would  have  been 
termed  "  Franklins,"  i.e.  a  superior  class  of'  yeomen, 
possessed  of  certain  broad  acres,  which  they  farmed 
themselves.  The  grandfather  Frere  having,  in  a 
moment  of  ambition,  sent  his  eldest  son  to  Eton,  was 
made  aware  of  his  error  when  the  young  hopeful  on 
leaving  school  declared  his  intention  of  going  to 
college,  and  utterly  repudiated  the  plough-tail.  Having 
a  very  decided  will  of  his  own,  and  a  zealous  supporter 
in  his  mother,  to  college  he  went,  and  thence  to  a 
special  pleader,  to  read  for  the  bar.  Being  really 
clever,  and,  determined  to  prove  to  his  father  the 
wisdom  of  the  course  he  had  adopted,  sufficiently 
industrious  also,  he  got  into  very  tolerable  practice. 
On  one  occasion,  having  been  retained  in  a  well-known 
contested  peerage  case,  by  bis  acuteness  and  eloquence 
he  gained  his  cause,  and  at  the  same  time  the  affections 
of  the  successful  disputant's  younger  sister.  His 
noble  client  very  ungratefully  opposed  the  match,  but 
love  and  law  together  proved  too  powerful  for  his 
lordship.  One  fine  evening  the  young  lady  made  a 
moonlight  flitting  of  it,  and  before  twelve  o'clock  on 
the  following  morning  had  become  Mrs.  Frere.  Within 
a  year  from  this  event,  Richard  Frere  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  cradle  terminus  of  the  raibroad  of  life. 
When  he  was  six  years  old,  his  father,  after  speaking, 
for  three  hours  in  a  cause  in  which  he  was  leader,  more 
eloquently  than  he  had  ever  before  done,  broke  a 
blood  vessel,  and  was  carried  home  a  dying  man.  His 
wife  loved  him  as  woman  alone  can  love— for  his  sake 
she  had  given  up  friends,  fortune,  rank,  and  the  plea- 
sures and  embellishments  of  life ;  for  his  sake  she  now 
gave  up  life  itself.  Grief  does  not  always  kill  quickly, 
yet  Richard*s  ninth  birthday  was  spent  among 
strangers.  At  ten  years  old,  his  noble  uncle,  who  felt 
that  by  neglecting  his  sister  on  her  death-bed,  he  had 
done  his  duty  to  his  pedigree  handsomely,  and  might 
now  give  way  to  family  affection,  sent  the  orphan  to 
school  at  Westminster,  and  even  allowed  him  to  run 
wild  at  Bellefield  Park  during  the  holidays. 

The  ogremeHs  of  a  public  school,  acting  on  a 
sensitive  disposition,  gave  a  tone  of  bitterness  to  the 
boy's  mind,  which  would  have  rendered  him  a  misan- 
thrope, but  for  a  strong  necessity  for  loving  something 
(the  only  inheritance  his  poor  mother  had  left  him), 
which  developed  itself  in  attachment  to  unsympathizing 
silkworms  and  self-engrossed  white  miccduringhis  early 
boyhood,  and  in  a  bizarre  but  untiring  benevolence  in 
after  life,  leading  him  to  take  endless  trouble  for  the 
old  and  unattractive,  and  to  devote  himself,  body  and 
soul,  to  forward  the  interest  of  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  his  friendship.  Of  the 
latter  class  Lewis  Arundel  had  been  one,  since  the  day 
when  Frere,  a  stripling  of  seventeen,  fought  his  rival, 
the  cock  of  the  school,  for  having  threshed  the  uew- 
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comer  in  return  for  liis  accidental  transgression  of 
&ome  sixth-form  etiquette.  Ten  years  had  passed  over 
their  heads  since  that  day;  the  cook  of  the  school  was 
a  judge  in  Ceylon,  weighed  sixteen  stone,  and  had  a 
wife  and  six  little  children;  Richard  Frere  was 
secretary  to  a  scientific  institution,  with  a  salary  of 
3fKj/.  a-year,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  everything  of 
which  ether  people  were  ignorant ;  and  little  Lewis 
Arundel  was  standing  six  feet  high,  waiting  to  be  let 
in  at  the  door  of  his  friend's  house,  in  the  respectable 
and  convenient  street  near  Bedford  Square,  to  which 
he  and  Faust  had  found  their  way,  after  a  prosperous 
journey  by  the  coach  on  the  roof  of  which  we  left 
them  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter. 

A  woman,  ugly  enough  to  frighten  a  horse,  and  old 
enough  for  anything^  replied  in  the  affirmative  to 
Lewis's  inquiry  whether  her  master  was  at  home,  and 
led  the  way  up-stairs,  glancing  suspiciously  at  Faust 
as  she  did  so.  On  reaching  the  first  landing,  she 
tapped  at  the  door ;  a  full,  rich,  but  somewhat  gruff 
voice  shouted  "Come  in,"  and  Lewis,  passing  his 
ancient  conductress,  entered. 

"What,  Lewis,  old  boy!  how  are  you? — ^Don't 
touch  me,  I  can't  shake  hands,  I'm  all  over  paste ;  I 
have  been  mending  the  backs  of  two  of  the  old  Fathers 
that  I  picked  np,  dirt  cheap,  at  a  book -stall,  as  I  was 

coming  home  to-day :  one  of  them  is  a  real  edilio 

Why,  man,  how  you  are  grown! — ^Is  that  Faust? 
Come  here,  dog — ^what  a  beauty!  Ah!  you  brute, 
keep  your  confounded  nose  out  of  the  paste  pot,  do ! 
I  must  give  Aquinas  another  dab  yet.  Sit  down,  man, 
if  you  can  find  a  chair — ^bundle  those  books  under  the 
table — ^There  we  are." 

The  speaker,  who,  as  the  reader  has  probably  con- 
jectured, was  none  other  than  Mr.  Richard  Frere, 
presented,  at  that  happy  moment,  as  singular  an 
appearance  as  any  gentleman  not  an  Ojibbeway  Indian, 
or  other  natural  curiosity  for  public  exhibition  in  the 
good  city  of  London,  need  to  do.  His  apparent  age  was 
somewhat  under  thirty.  His  face  would  have  been  sin- 
gdarly  ugly,  but  for  three  redeeming  points— a  lii^h, 
intellectual  forehead ;  full,  restless  blue  eyes,  beaming 
with  intelligence ;  and  a  bright  benevolent  smile,  which 
disclosed  a  brilliant  set  of  white,  even  teeth,  compen- 
sating for  the  disproportioned  width  of  the  mouth 
which  contained  them.  His  hair  and  whiskers,  of 
a  ricii  brown,  hung  in  elf  locks  about  his  face  and 
hnad,  which  were  somewhat  too  lai^  for  his  height ; 
liis  chest  and  shoulders  were  abso  disproportionately 
broad,  giving  him  an  appearance  of  great  strength, 
which  indeed  he  possessed.  He  was  attired  in  a  chintz 
dressing-gown,  that  had  once  rejoiced  in  a  pattern  of 
gaudy  colours,  but  was  now  reduced  to  a  neutral  tint 
of  (wc  may  as  well  confess  it  at  once)  London  smoke. 
He  was,  moreover,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the 
pasting  operation,  seated  cross-legged  on  the  floor, 
amidst  a  hecatomb  of  ponderous  volumes. 

"  I  received  your  letter  this  morning,"  began  Lewis, 
"  and,  as  you  see,  lost  no  time  in  being  with  you ; 
and  now  what  is  it  you  have  heard  of,  Frere  ?  But 
lirst  let  me  thank  you— ^-" 


"Thank me!"  was  the  reply,  "for  what?  Ihnve 
done  nothing  yet,  except  writing  a  doaen  lina  to  tell 
yon  to  take  a  dnstf  jonraey,  and  leave  green  trees 
and  nightingales  for  smoke  and  bostle — iiotiiiog  very 
kind  in  that,  is  there  ?  Just  look  at  the  dog'i-cars — 
St.  Augustine's,  I  mean,  not  Fanst's/' 

"Don't  tease  me,  there's  a  good  fellow,"  letnmed 
Lewis ;  "  I'm  not  in  n  hnmonr  fo^  jesting  at  present. 
I  have  gone  tlirough  a  good  deal  in  one  way  or  other 
since  you  and  I  last  met,  and  am  no  longer  the  light- 
hearted  boy  you  knew  me^  bat  a  man,  and  well-nigh  a 
desperate  one." 

"Ay!"  rejoined  Frere,  "that's  the  style  of  thing, 
is  it  ?  Tes ;  I  know  all  about  it.  I  met  Kinchbeig 
the  other  day,  with  a  beard  like  n  cow's  tail,  and  he 
told  me  that  Gretchen  had  bolted  with  the  Baron." 

"  Never  mention  her  name,  if  you  would  not  drive 
me  mad,"  exckdmed  Lewis,  springing  from  his  cLair, 
and  pacing  the  room  impatiently.  His  friend  r^arded 
him  attentively  for  a  moment,  and  then  uncrossing  his 
legs,  and  muttering  to  himself  that  he  had  got  the 
cramp,  and  should  make  a  shocking  bad  Tnrk,  rose, 
approached  Lewis,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  his  ahonlder, 
said  gravely, 

"  Listen  to  me,  Lewis ;  you  trusted,  and  have 
been  deceived;  and,  by  a  not  nnnatural  revnbion 
of  feeling,  your  faith  in  man's  honour  and  woman's 
constancy  is  for  the  time-being  destroyed ;  and  just  at 
the  very  moment  when  you  most  require  the  assist- 
ance of  your  old  friends,  and  the  determination  to 
gain  new  ones,  you  dislike  and  despise  yonr  fellow- 
creatures,  and  are  at  war  in  your  heart  with  society. 
Now  this  must  not  be,  and  at  the  risk  of  paining  you, 
I  am  going  to  tell  yon  the  truth." 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,"  intermpted  Lewis, 
vehemently;  "you  would  tell  me  that  my  affection 
was  misplaced — that  I  loved  a  girl  beneath  me  in  mind 
and  station — that  I  trusted  a  man  whom  I  deemed  my 
friend,  but  who,  with  a  specious  exterior,  was  a  cold- 
hearted,  designing  villain.  It  was  so ;  I  own  it ;  I  see 
it  now,  when  it  is  too  late ;  but  I  did  not  see  it  at  the 
time  when  the  knowledge  might  have  availed  me. 
And  why  may  not  this  happen  again  ?  There  is  but  one 
way  to  prevent  it :  I  will  avoid  the  perfidious  sex — 
except  Rose,  no  woman  shall  ever " 

"  My  dear  boy,  don't  talk  such  rubbish,"  interposed 
his  friend ;  "  there  are  plenty  of  right-minded,  loveable 
women  in  the  world,  I  don't  doubt,  though  I  can't  say 
I  have  much  to  do  with  them,  seeing  that  they  are  not 
usnally  addicted  to  practical  science,  and  therefore 
don't  come  in  my  way — household  angels,  with  their 
wings  clip})cd,  and  their  manners  and  their  dresses 
modernized,  but  with  all  the  brightness  and  purity  of 
heaven  still  lingering  about  them, — that's  my  notion 
of  women  as  they  should  be,  and  as  I  believe  many 
arc,*  despite  your  having  been  jilted  by  as  arrant  a 
little  coquette  as  ever  I  had  the  luck  to  behold ;  and 
as  to  the  Baron,  it  would  certainly  be  a  satisfaction 
to  kick  him  well :  but  we  can't  obtain  all  we  wish  for 
in  this  life.  What  are  you  grinning  at  ? — ^you  don't 
mean  to  say  you  have  had  it  out  with  him  P" 
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In  reply,  Levis  drew  his  left  arm  out  of  his  coat, 
and  rollu:^  up  his  shirt-sleeve  above  the  elbow,  ex- 
posed to  view  a  newly-healed  wound  in  the  fleshy  part 
of  his  arm,  then  said  quietly,  "  We  fought  with  small 
swords  in  a  ring  formed  by  the  students ;  we  were 
twenty  minutes  at  it ;  he  marked  me  as  you  see ;  at 
length  I  succeeded  in  disarming  him — ^in  the  struggle 
he  fell,  and  placing  my  foot  upon  his  neck,  and  my 
sword  point  to  his  heart,  I  forced  him  to  confess  his 
treachery,  and  beg  his  hateful  life  of  me  before  them 
all." 

Frere's  face  grew  dark.  «'  Duelling !"  he  said ;  "  I 
thought  your  principles  would  have  preserved  you 
from  that  vice — I  thought" — 

A  growl  from  Paust,  whose  quick  ear  had  detected 
a  footstep  on  the  stairs,  interrupted  him,  and  in 
another  moment  a  voice  exclaimed,  "  Hillo,  Frere, 
where  are  you,  manP"  and  the  speaker,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  opened  the  door,  and  entered. 

The  new  comer  was  a  fashionably-dressed  young 
roan,  with  a  certain  air  about  him  as  if  he  were  some- 
body, and  knew  it — ^he  was  good-looking,  had  dark 
hair,  most  desirable  curling  whiskers ;  and,  though  he 
was  in  a  morning  costume,  was  evidently  "  got  up" 
regardless  of  expense. 

He  opened  his  large  eyes,  and  stared  with  a  look  of 
languid  wonder  at  Lewis,  then,  turning  to  Frere,  he 
said,  "  Ah !  I  did  not  know  you  were  engaged, 
Richard,  or  I  would  have  allowed  your  old  bidy  to 
announce  me  in  due  form ;  as  it  was,  I  thought,  in 
my  philanthropy,  to  save  her  a  journey  up-stairs  was 
a  good  deed,  for  she  is  getting  a  little  touched  in  the 
wind.  May  I  ask,"  he  continued,  glancing  at  Lewis's 
bare  arm,  "  were  you  literally,  and  not  figuratively, 
bleeding  your  friend  P" 

"  Not  exactly,"  replied  Frere,  laughing.  "  But 
you  must  know  each  other;  this  is  my  particular 
friend,  Lewis  Arundd,  whom  I  was  telling  you  of ; — 
Lewis,  my  cousin  Charles  Leicester,  Lord  Ashford's 
youngest  son." 

"  Worse  luck,"  replied  the  gentleman  thus  intro- 
duced ;  "  younger  sons  being  one  of  those  unaccount- 
able mistakes  of  Nature  which  it  requires  an  immense 
amount  of  faith  to  acquiesce  in  with  proper  orthodoxy: 
the  popular  definition  of  a  younger  son's  portion,  *  A 
good  set  of  teeth,  and  nothing  to  eat,'  shows  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  thing.    Where  do  you  find  any  other 

animal  in  such  a  situation? — Where ^But  perhaps 

we  have  scarcely  time  to  do  the  subject  proper  justice 
at  present;  I  have  some  faint  recollection  of  your 
having  asked  me  to  dine  at  half-past  six,  on  the 
strength  of  which  I  cut  short  my  canter  in  the  park, 
and  lost  a  chance  of  inspecting  a  prize  widow,  whom 
Sullivan  had  marked  down  for  me !" 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  it  is  as  late  as  that?" 
exclaimed  Frere ;  "  Thomas  Aquinas  has  taken  longer 
to  splice  than  I  was  aware  of;  to  be  sure,  his  back 
was  dreadfully  shattered.  Excuse  me  half  a  minute ; 
—I'll  just  wash  the  paste  ofiF  my  hands,  make  myself 
decent,  and  be  with  you  in  no  time."  As  he  spoke, 
be  left  the  room. 


"  What  a  life  for  a  reasonable  being  to  lead !"  ob- 
served Leicester,  flinging  himself  back  in  Frere's 
reading-chair.  "  Now  that  fellow  was  as  happy  with 
his  paste-pot,  as  I  should  be  if  some  benevolent  indi- 
vidual in  the  Fairy  Tale  and  Good  Genius  line  were 
to  pay  my  debts  and  marry  me  to  an  heiress  with 
10,000/.  a  -yeiar.  An  inordinate  affection  for  books 
will  be  that  man's  destruction.  You  have  known  him 
some  years,  I  think,  Mr.  Arundel?" 

Lewis  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  Leicester  con- 
tinued : — 

"  Don't  you  perceive  that  he  is  greatly  altered  P 
He  stoops  like  an  old  man,  sir ;  his  eyes  are  getting 
weak, — ^it's  an  even  chance  whether  he  is  shaved  or 
not;  he  looks  upon  brushes  as  superfluities,  and  eschews 
bears'  grease  entirely,  not  to  mention  a  very  decided 
objection  to  the  operations  of  the  hair-cutter ; — then 
the  clothes  he  wears, — where  he  contrives  to  get 
such  things  I  can't  conceive,  unless  they  come  out  of 
Monmouth-street,  and  then  they  would  be  better  cut; 
but  the  worst  of  it  is,  he  has  no  proper  feeling  about 
it, — ^perfectly  callous!"  He  sighed,  and  then  re 
sumed.  "  It  was  last  Saturday,  I  think, — 'pon  my 
word  you  will  scarcely  believe  it,  but  it's  true,  I 
assure  you :  I  had  given  my  horse  to  the  groom,  and 
was  lounging  by  the  Serpentine,  with  Egerton  of  the 
Guards,  and  Harry  Vain,  who  is  about  the  best 
dressed  man  in  London,  a  little  after  five  o'clock,  and 
the  park  as  full  as  it  could  hold,  when,  wlio  should 
I  see,  striding  along  like  a  postman  among  the  swells, 
but  Master  Richard  Frere !  And  how  do  you  suppose 
he  was  dressed  ?  We'll  begin  at  the  top,  and  take 
him  downwards :  Imprimis,  a  shocking  bad  hat,  set 
on  the  back  of  his  head  after  the  fashion  of  the  he 
peasants  in  a  pastoral  chorus  at  the  Opera  House ;  a 
seedy  black  coat,  with  immense  flaps,  and  a  large 
octavo  edition  of  St.  Senanus,  or  some  of  them,  stick- 
ing out  of  the  pocket ;  a  white  choker  villanously 
tied,  which  looked  as  if  he  had  slept  in  it  the  night 
before ;  a  most  awful  waistcoat,  black-and-white  plaid 
trowsers  guiltless  of  straps,  worsted  stockings,  and  a 
clumsy  species  of  shooting  shoes;  and,  because  all 
this  was  not  enough,  he  had  a  large  umbrella,  although 
the  day  was  lovely,  and  a  basket  in  his  hand  with  the 
neck  of  a  black  bottle  peeping  out  of  it,  containing 
port  wine,  which  it  seems  he  was  conveying  to  a 
superannuated  nurse  of  his,  who  hangs  out  at  Ken- 
sington. I  turned  my  nead  away,  hoping  tjiat  as  he 
was  staring  intently  at  something  in  the  water,  he 
might  not  recognise  me ;  but  it  was  of  no  use :  just 
as  Egerton — who  did  not  know  him — exclaimed, 
*  Here's  a  natural  curiosity ! — Did  you  ever  see  such 
a  treat  in  your  life  ?'  he  looked  up  and  saw  me ;  in 
another  minute  his  great  paw  was  laid  upon  my  shoul- 
der, and  I  was  accosted  thus : — "  Ah,  Leicester !  you 
here  ?  Just  look  at  that  duck  with  the  grey  bill ;  that's 
a  very  rare  bird  indeed ;  it  comes  from  Central  Asia.  I 
did  not  know  they  had  a  specimen  in  this  country ;  it 
is  one  of  the  Teal  family, — Querquedula  Glocilans,  the 
bimaculated  teal, — so  called  from  two  bright  spots  near 
the  eye; — ^look,  you  can  see  them  now, — very  rare  bird, 
o2 
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— very  rare  bird  indeed ! "  Aud  so  he  ran  on,  till  sud- 
denly reooUectiDg  that  he  was  in  a  huny,  he  shook 
my  hand  till  my  arm  ached,  (dropping  the  umbrella 
on  Vain's  toes  as  he  did  so,)  and  posted  off,  leaving 
me  to  explain  to  my  companions  how  it  was  possible 
such  an  apparition  should  have  been  seen  in  any  place 
except  Bedlam. — Richard  Frere's  a  right  good  fellow, 
and  I  have  an  immense  respect  for  him,  but  he  is  a 
very  trying  relative  to  meet  in  Ilyde  Park  during  the 
London  season." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  sentiment,  the 
Honourable  Charles,  or,  as  he  was  more  commonly 
denominated  by  his  intimates,  Charley  Leicester, 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  apparently  overcome  by  the 
recollections. his  tale  had  excited,  in  which  position  he 
remained,  cherbhing  his  whiskers,  till  their  host  re- 
appeared. 

The  dinner  was  exactly  such  a  meal  as  one  gentle- 
man of  moderate  income  should  give  to  two  others, 
not  particuhirly  gourmands ;  that  is,  there  was  enough 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  everytliing  was  excellent  of  its 
kind ;  one  of  those  mysterious  individuals  who  exist 
only  in  large  cities  and  fairy  tales,  having  provided 
the  entire  affair,  and  waited  at  table  like  a  duke's 
butler  into  the  bargain.  When  the  meal  was  con- 
cluded, and  the  good  genius  had  vanished,  after  placing 
on  the  table  a  most  inviting  magnum  of  churet,  and 
said  "  Yessir,"  for  the  last  time,  Frere  turned  to  Lewis, 
and  observed,  "  By  the  way,  Arundel,  I  dare  say  you 
are  anxious  to  hear  about  this  appointment,  or  situa- 
tion, or  whatever  the  correct  term  may  be, — ^the  thing 
I  mentioned  to  you :  my  cousin  Charles  can  tell  you 
all  there  is  to  hear  conceiiung  the  matter,  for  the  good 
folks  are  hia  friends,  and  not  mine;  indeed  I  scarcely 
know  them." 

'rhus  appealed  to,  Charley  Leicester  filled  a  bumper 
of  claret,  seated  himself  in  an  easy  attitude,  examined 
his  well-turned  leg  and  unexceptionable  boot,  with  a 
fuU  appreciation  of  their  respective  merits,  and  then 
sipping  his  wine,  and  addressing  Lewis,  began  as 
follows. 

But  let  us  devote  a  fresh  chapter  to  the  honourable 
gentleman's  able  speech,  as  our  brethren  of  the  press 
would  term  it. 

Chaptee  IV. 

LEWIS   ENLISTS  UNDEE  A  "  CONQUEBING  HEBO,"  AND 
STARTS  ON  A  DANGEBOUS  EXPEDITION. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Arundel,"  began  Leicester,  "this  is  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  as  far  as  I  know  about  it.  You 
may,  perhaps,  be  acquainted  with  the  name  of  General 
Grant?" 

Lewis  replied  in  the  negative,  and  Leicester  con- 
tinued— 

"  Ah !  yes,  I  forgot,  you  have  been  on  the  Conti- 
nent for  some  time ;  however,  the  General  is  member 

for  A ,  and  a  man  very  well  known  about  town. 

Now,  he  happens  to  be  a  sort  of  cousin  of  mine— my 
mother.  Lady  Ashford,  was  a  Grant ;  and  for  that 
reason,  or  some  other,  the  General  has  taken  a  liking 
to  me,  and  generously  affords  me  his  countenance  and 


protection.  So,  when  I  have  nothing  better  to  do,  I 
go  and  vegetate  at  Broadhurst,  an  old  rambling  place 
in  Bedfordshire,  that  has  been  in  his  family  since  the 
flood — splendid  shooting,  though;  he  preserves  strictly, 
and  transports  a  colony  of  poachers  every  year.  I  was 
sitting  with  him  the  other  day,  when  he  suddenly 
began  asking  about  Frere,  where  he  was,  what  he  was 
doing,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  So  I  related  that  he  was 
secretary  to  a  learned  society,  and  was  popularly 
supposed  to  know  more  than  all  the  titans  in  Europe 
and  the  Dean  of  Dustandstir  put  together.  Where- 
upon he  began  muttering,  'Unfortunate ! — ^he  was  just 
theperson— learned  man— good  family— well  connected 
— ^most  unlucky!'  'What's  the  matter.  General?' 
said  I.  'A  very  annoying  affair,  Charles — a  veiy 
.great  responsibility  has  devolved  upon  me,  a  matter  of 
extreme  moment — clear  12,000/.  a-year,  and  a  long 
minority.'  'Has  12,000/.  a-year  devolved  upon  you, 
sir  P '  returned  I.  *  I  wish  Dame  Fortune  would  try 
me  with  some  such  responsibility.'  In  reply,  he  gave 
me  the  following  account : — 

"  It  appeared  that  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends 
and  neighbours,  an  old  baronet,  had  lately  departed 
this  life ;  the  title  and  estates  descend  to  a  grandson, 
a  minor,  and  General  Grant  had  been  appointed 
guardian.  All  this  was  bad  enongh,  but  the  worst  was 
yet  to  come — he  had  promised  his  dying  friend  that 
the  boy  should  reside  in  his  house ;— now  it  seems  that, 
as  a  sort  of  set-off  against  his  luck  in  coming  into  the 
world  with  a  gold  spoon  in  his  mouth,  the  said  boy 
was  bom  with  even  less  brains  than  usually  fall  to  the 
lot  of  Fortune's  favourites — in  phiin  English,  he  is 
half  an  idiot.  Accordingly,  the  General's  first  care 
was  to  provide  the  young  bear  with  a  leader,  and  in 
his  own  mind  he  had  fixed  on  Frere,  whom  he  knew 
by  reputation,  as  the  man,  and  was  grievously  dis- 
appointed when  he  found  he  was  bespoke.  I  suggested, 
that  although  he  could  not  undertake  the  duty  himself, 
he  might  possibly  know  some  one  who  could,  and 
offered  to  ascertain.  The  General  jumped  at  the  idea 
— kinc  ilia  lacAryma — Whence  the  whole  business." 

"Just  as  I  received  your  letter,"  began  Frere, 
"  Leicester  came  in  to  make  the  inquiry.  In  fact,  the 
thing  fitted  like  the  advertisements  in  the  '  Times ' — 
'Wants  a  situation  as  serious  footman  in  a  pious 
family,  wages  not  so  much  an  object  as  moral  cultiva- 
tion.'—' Wanted  in  a  pious  family,  a  decidedly  serious 
footman,  wages  moderate,  but  the  spiritual  advantages 
unexceptionable.'  '  If  A.  B.  is  not  utterly  perfidious, 
and  lost  to  all  the  noblest  feelings  of  humanity,  he 
will  forward  a  small  enclosiure  to  C.  D.  at  Mrs.  Ban- 
tam's, oihnan,  Tothill  Street.' — *  A.  B.  is  desirous  of 
communicating  with  CD.;  if  forgiven,  he  will  never 
do  so  no  more,  at  any  price.'  You  may  see  lots  of 
them  in  the  advertising  sheet;  they  are  like  angry 
women,  sure  to  answer  one  another,  if  you  leave  them 
alone.  And  now,  what  do  you  think  of  the  notion, 
Lewis?" 

"Why,  there  are  one  or  two  points  to  be  con- 
sidered," replied  Lewis.  "  In  the  first  place,  what 
would  be  tlie  duties  of  the  situation  P    In  the  second. 
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am  I  fitted  to  perfonn  them  ?    In  the  third But 

however,  I  have  named  the  most  important." 

"As  to  the  duties,"  replied  Leicester,  "I  should 
fancy  they  would  be  anything  but  overpowering — 
rathet  in  the  nothing-to-do-and-a-man-to-help-you  style 
than  otherwise.  All  the  general  said  was,  '  Mind,  I 
must  have  a  gentleman^  a  person  who  is  accustomed  to 
the  rank  of  life  in  which  he  will  have  to  move — he 
must  be  a  young  man,  or  he  will  not  readily  fall  into  my 
habits  and  wishes.  As  he  is  to  live  in  my  family,  he 
must  be  altogether  presentable.  His  chief  duty  will 
be  to  endeavour  to  develope  my  ward's  mind,  and  fit 
him  for  the  position  which  his  rank  and  fortune  render 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  occupy.'  To  which  speech, 
delivered  in  a  very  stately  manner,  I  merely  said, 
'  Yes,  exactly ; '  a  style  of  remark  to  which  no  excep- 
tion could  reasonably  be  taken,  unless  on  the  score  of 
want  of  originality." 

"  Is  the  General  in  town,  Charley  ? "  asked 
Frere. 

"  Yes ;  he  is  waiting  about  this  very  business,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  Well  then,  the  best  thing  will  be  for  you  to  take 
Arundel  there  to-morrow  morning,  and  bring  them  face 
to  face;  that  is  the  way  to  do  business,  depend 
upon  it." 

"  Will  not  that  be  giving  Mr.  Leicester  a  great  deal 
of  trouble?"  suggested  Lewis. 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Leicester,  good- 
naturedly.  "  Fll  call  for  you  at  twelve  o'clock,  and 
drive  you  up  to  Park  Crescent  in  my  cab.  Having 
once  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  I  am  anxious  to 
bring  it  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion — ^besides,  a  man 
must  lunch,  and  the  General's  pale  ale  is  by  no  means 
to  be  despised." 

At  this  moment  the  servant  entered,  and  handing 
Frere  a  card,  informed  him  the  gentleman  wished  to 
speak  with  him. 

"Tell  him  to  walk  in.  Say  that  I  have  one  or  two 
friends  taking  wine  with  me,  and  that  I  hope  he  will 
join  us.  Now,  Lewis,  I  will  introduce  you  to  an 
original — you  know  him,  Leicester — Marmaduke 
GrandeviUe." 

"  De  GrandeviUe,  my  dear  fellow — don't  forget  the 
Be,  unless  you  intend  him  to  call  you  out.  What,  is 
'  the  Duke '  coming  ?  Yes,  I  certainly  do  know  him, 
rtf/4<?r— just  a  very  little."  Then,  speaking  in  an 
affected  yet  pompous  tone,  he  continued — "Ar — 
really — yes— the  De  Grandevilles — very  old  Yorkshire 
family  in  the  West  Riding — came  in  with  the  Con- 
queror." 

"  That's  exactly  like  him,"  exclaimed  Erere,  laugh- 
ing.   "  Hush !  here  he  is." 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  opened  slowly,  and  a  head 
with  a  hat  on  first  appeared,  .hen  followed  a  pair  of 
broad  shoulders,  and  lastly  the  whole  man  entered 
bodily.  Drawing  himself  up  with  a  stiff  military  air,  he 
closed  the  door,  and  slightly  raising  his  hat,  shaded 
his  eyes  with  it,  while  he  reconnoitred  the  company. 

"There,  come  along  in,  man;  you  know  Charles 
Leicester, — this  is  an  old  Westminster  friend  of  mine. 


Lewis  Arundel :  now  here's  a  clean  glass ;  take  some 
claret." 

The  individual  thus  addressed  made  the  slightest 
possible  acknowledgment  on  being  introduced  to 
Lewis,  favoured  Leicester  with  a  military  salute, 
laid  a  large  heavy  hand  adorned  with  a  ring  of  strange 
and  antique  fasliion  patronizingly  on  Erere's  shoulder, 
poured  himself  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and  then  wheeling 
round  majestically  to  the  fire,  and  placing  his  glass 
on  the  chimney-piece,  faced  the  company  with  an 
air  equally  dignified  and  mysterious,  thereby  affording 
Lewis  a  good  opportunity  of  examining  his  appearance. 
He  was  above  the  middle  height,  and  powerfully  made, 
so  much  so  as  to  give  his  clothes,  which  were  fashion- 
ably cut,  the  air  of  being  a  size  too  small  for  him. 
He  wore  his  coat  buttoned  tightly  across  his  chest, 
which  he  carried  well  forward  after  the  manner  of  a 
cuirassier;  indeed,  his  whole  gait  and  bearing  were 
intensely  military.  His  age  might  be  two  or  three- 
and-thirty;  he  had  dark  hair  and  whiskers,  good 
though  rather  coarse  features,  and  a  more  ruddy  com- 
plexion than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  Londoner. 
After  sipping  his  wine  leisurely,  he  folded  his  arms 
with  an  air  of  importance,  and  fixing  his  eyes  signi- 
flcantly  on  the  person  addressed,  said,  "  Ar — Leicester, 
how  is  it  Lord  Ashford  happens  to  be  out  of  town  just 
now?" 

"  'Pon  my  word,  I  don't  know,"  was  the  reply ; 
"my  father  is  not  usually  in  the  habit  of  explaining 
his  movements,  particularly  to  such  an  unimportant 
individual  as  myself.  I  have  a  vague  idea  Bellefield 
wrote  to  beg  him  to  come  down  for  something — ^he's 
at  the  Park,  at  all  events." 

"  Ar — ^yes,  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  you  see 
him  in  'Belgravc  Square  to-morrow ;  we  want  him ; 
he's  been — ar — written  to  to-night." 

"  How  the  deuce  do  you  know  that  ?"  inquired 
Frere ;  "  I  never  can  make  out  where  you  contrive  to 
pick  up  those  things." 

"  Who  are  tee  f*  inquired  Lewis,  in  an  under  tone, 
of  Leicester,  near  whom  he  was  seated ;  "  Does  Mr. 
Granville  belong  to  the  Government  ?" 

"  Not  really,  only  in  imagination,"  was  the  reply. 
"  We  means  himself  and  the  other  Whig  magnates  of 
the  land,  in  this  instance." 

"  Then  you  did  not  really  know  Graves  was  dead  ?" 
continued  GrandeviUe. 

"  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  I  even  knew  he  was 
alive,"  replied  Leicester ;  "  Who  was  he  ?" 

A  significant  smile,  saying  phiinly,  "  Don't  fancy 
I  am  going  to  believe  you  as  ignorant  as  you  pretend," 
floated  across  GrandeviUe's  face  ere  he  continued, 
"  You  need  not  be  so  cautious  with  me,  I  can  assure 
you  ;  the  moment  I  heard  Graves  was  given  over,  I 
wrote— ar — that  is,  I  gave  the  hint  to  a  man  who 
wrote  to  Lord  BeUefield  to  say  the  county  was  his ; 
he  had  only  to  declare  himself,  and  he  would  walk 
over  the  course." 

"Extremely  kindof  you,Fmsure,"  replied  Leicester; 
then  turning  to  Lewis,  while  GrandeviUe  was  making 
some  mysterious  communication  to  fVere,  he  added 
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in  an  under  tone, "  That's  a  lie  from  beginning  to  end. 
I  had  a  note  from  Bellefield  (he's  my  frere  aine,  you 
know)  this  morning,  in  which  he  says,  "  Our  county 
member  has  been  dangerously  ill,  but  is  now  better ;" 
and  he  adds,  "  Some  of  the  fools  about  here  wanted 
me  to  put  up  for  the  county  if  he  popped  off,  but  1 
am  not  going  to  thrust  my  neck  into  the  collar  to 
please  any  of  them.  Bell  *s  too  hizy  by  half  for  an  M.P., 
and  small  blame  to  him  either." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  observed  Frere  to  Grandeville, 
"but  I'm  engaged  to  my  friends,  you  see." 

*' HaH  la;  don't  let  us  prevent  your  doing  any 
thing, — at  least,  I  speak  for  myself,"  said  Leicester. 

"  You  would  never  dream  of  standing  on  ceremony 
with  me,  Frere,  I  hope,"  rejoined  Lewis. 

"Why  should  we  not  all  go  together?"  inquired 
Frere ;  "  the  more  the  merrier,  particularly  if  it  should 
come  to  a  shindy." 

"  What's  the  nature  of  the  entertainment  ?"  asked 
Leicester. 

"  Tellthem,De  Grandeville,"  saidFrere,  looking  hard 
at  his  cousin,  as  he  slightly  emphasized  the  De" 

"  Ar — well,  you  won't  let  it  go  farther,  I'm  sure,  but 
there's  a  meeting  to  be  held  to-night,  at  a  kind  of 
Mechanics'  Institute,  a  place  I  and  one  or  two  other 
influential-  men  have  had  our  eyes  on  for  some  time 
past,  where  they  promulgate  very  unsound  opinions  ; 
and  we  have  been  only  waiting  our  opportunity  to 
give  the  thing  a  check,  and  show  them  that  the  landed 
gentry  are  united  in  their  determination  not  to  tolerate 
sedition,  or  in  fact  any  thing  of  the  sort;  and  I  have 
had  a  hint  from  a  very  sure  quarter  (I  walked  straight 
from  Downing  Street  liere),  that  to-night  they  are  to 
muster  in  force,  a  reguhr  show  off;  so  a  party  of  us 
are  going  to  be  present,  and  watch  the  proceedings, 
and  if  there  should  be  seditious  language  used,  we 
shall  make  a  decided  demonstration,  let  them  feel  the 
power  they  are  arraying  themselves  against,  and  the 
utter  madness  of  provoking  such  an  unequal  struggle." 

"Then  we  have  a  very  fair  chance  of  a  row,  I 
should  hope,"  interposed  Lewis,  eagerly,  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  excitement ;  "  'twill  put  us  in  mind 
of  old  sixth-form  days,  eh,  Frere  ?" 

"  Leicester,  what  say  you?  do  you  mind  dirting  your 
kid  gloves  in  the  good  cause  ?  "  asked  Frere. 

"  There  is  no  time  to  put  on  an  old  coat,I  suppose? " 
was  the  reply.  "  A  broken  head  I  don't  mind  occasion- 
ally, it  gives  one  a  new  sensation ;  but  to  sacrifice 
good  clothes,  verges  too  closely  on  the  wantonly 
extravagant,  to  suit  either  mypocket  or  my  principles." 

"  I  will  lend  you  one  of  mine,"  returned  Frere. 

"Heaven  forefend!"  was  the  horrified  rejoinder, 
"I  have  too  much  regard  for  the  feelings  of  my  family, 
let  alone  those  of  my  tailor,  to  dream  of  such  a  thing 
for  a  minute.  Only  suppose  anything  were  to  happen 
to  me,  just  see  how  it  would  read  in  the  papers:  "The 
body  of  the  unfortunate  deceased  was  enveloped  in  a 
threadbare  garment  of  mysterious  fashion;  in  the 
enormous  pockets  which  undermined  its  voluminous 
skirts,  was  discovered,  amongst  other  curiosities,  the 
leg-bone  of  a  fossil  Iguanodon." 


"  Gently  there !"  aied.Erere ;  "  how  some  people  arc 
given  to  exaggeration !  Because  I  happened  accident- 
ally one  day  to  pull  out  two  of  the  vertebrae  of " 

"  Ar— if  you'll  allow  me  to  interrupt  you,"  began 
Grandeville,  "  I  don't  think  you  need  apprehend  any 
display  of  physical  force ;  our  object  is  if  possible  to 
produce  a  moral  effect — in  fact,  by  weight  of  character 
and  position  to  impress  them  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  upper  classes." 

"  Still  a  good  licking  is  a  very  effectual  argument 
where  other  means  of  persuasion  fail.  I  have  great 
faith  in  fists,"  said  Frere. 

"  Ar — ^in  the  event  of  our  being  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  such  extreme  measures,  I  must  impress 
upon  you  the  necessity  of  discipline,"  returned  Gran- 
deville. "  Look  to  me  fpr  orders,  ar — I  am  not  exactly 
— ^ar— regular  profession — ^ar — ^military,  though,  when 

I  was  at  the  head-quarters  of  the th  in  Ireland 

last  year,  they  did  me  the  honour  to  say  that  I  had 
naturally  a  very  unusual  strategic  turn — a  good  officer 
spoiled— ha!  ha  I" 

"  I  always  thought  you  had  a  sort  of  Life-ffuards- 
man-like  look  about  you,"  said  Leicester,  wiui  a  sly 
glance  at  the  others;  "you  often  hear  of  a  man  being 
one  of  '  Nature's  gentlemen,'  now  I  should  call  you 
one  of  *  Nature's  guardsmen.' " 

"  At — ^yes,  not  so  bad  that,"  returned  Grandeville, 
the  possibility  of  Leicester's  meaning  to  laugh  at  him 
faintly  occurring  to  him,  and  being  instantly  rejected 
as  utterly  inconceivable.  "  Here,  sir,"  he  continued, 
turning  abruptly  to  Lewis,  "feel  my  arm;  there's 
musdc  for  you !  I  don't  say  it  by  way  of  a  boast,  but 

there  is  not  such  an  arm  as  that  in  her  Majesty's ^th; 

there  was  not  one  of  their  crack  men  that  could  hold  up 
so  heavy  a  weight  as  I  could,  for  I  tried  the  thing  when  I 
was  over  at  Killandrum  last  autumn,  and  beat  them  all." 

"  At  what  time  does  your  entertainment  conunence, 
may  I  ask?"  inquired  Leicester. 

"  Ar — I  promised  to  join  the  others  at  a  quarter 
before  nine;  the  meeting  was  to  commence  at  nine, 
and  we  shall  have  some  little  way  to  walk." 

"  Then  the  sooner  we  are  off  the  better,"  said  Frere; 
"but  you  expect  a  reinforcement,  do  you?" 

"  Ax — some  men,  some  of  our  set,  you  understand, 
very  first-rate  fellows  who  have  the  cause  at  heart, 
have  agreed  to  come,  and  carry  the  matter  through 
with  a  high  hand.  Failure  might  produce  very  serious 
results,  but  the  right  measures  have  been  taken;  I 
dropped  a  hint  at  the  Horse  Guards." 

"  I  suppose  I  had  better  not  take  Faust,"  observed 
Lewis;  "  if  there  is  a  crowd  he  will  get  his  toes 
trodden  on,  and  he  is  apt  to  show  fight  under  those 
circumstances.    May  I  leave  him  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  replied  Frere; "  that  is,  if  you  can 
persuade  him  to  stay  quietly,  and  bind  him  over  to  keep 
the  peace  till  we  return." 

"  That  is  soon  accomplished,"  rejoined  Lewis,  and 
calling  the  dog  to  him,  he  dropped  a  glove  on  the 
floor,  and  uttered  some  German  word  of  command, 
when  the  well-trained  animal  immediately  laid  down, 
with  the  glove  between  his  huge  paws. 
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"  Caution  your  old  lady  not  to  interfere  with  the 
glove,"  he  continued, "  or  Faust  will  assuredly  tlirottle 
her.", 

"What,  is  he  touehy  on  that  head?"  inquired 
Grandeville,  poising  liimself  on  one  leg,  while  he  en- 
deavoured to  kick  the  glove  away  with  the  other.  A 
growl  like  that  of  an  angry  tiger,  and  the  display  of  a 
set  of  teeth  of  which  a  dentist  or  a  crocodile  might 
equally  have  been  proud,  induced  him  to  draw  back 
,  his  foot  with  rather  more  celerity  than  was  altogether 

iu  keeping  with  the  usual  dignity  of  his  movements. 
I     "  The  dog  has  not  such  a  bad  notion  of  producing 
;  amoral  impression," said  Leicester,  laughing;  "Don't 
jou  think  he  might  be  useful  to  us  to-night  P" 

"  Ar— now,  there  is  nothing  I  should  like  better 
than  to  take  that  glove  away  from  him,"  observed 
Gnmdeville,  casting  a  withering  glance  on  Faust, 
"  ar— I  wish  I  had  time." 

"  I  wish  you  had,"  returned  Lewis,  drily. 

"Why,  do  you  think  it  would  be  so  mighty 
difficult  ?"  retorted  Grandeville. 

"  I  had  some  trouble  in  choking  him  off  Rudolph 
Amheun,  when  he  tried  the  experiment,  before  Faust 
had  quite  throttled  him,"  was  the  reply ;  "  Rudolph  is 
DO  child,  and  had  a  heavy  wager  depending  on  it." 

"  Ar— well,  I  can't  see  any  great  difficulty  in  the 
thing,  but  it  depends  on  a  man's  nerve,  of  course. 
Now,  are  we  ready  P" 

So  saying,  Marmaduke  Grandeville,  Esq.  placed  his 
hat  firmly  on  his  head,  and  with  the  gait  of  a  heavy- 
dragooQ,  and  the  air  of  a  conquering  hero,  marched 
nobly  out  of  the  apartment.  Leicester  signed  to  Lewis 
to  follow,  then  drawing  Frere  on  one  side,  he  said, 

"  Bichard,  I  like  your  friend  Arundel ;  he  is  a 
iii:mly,  intelligent  young  fellow,  much  too  good  to  be 
bcar-Ieader  to  a  haJf-witted  cub  like  this  precious  ward 
of  old  Grant's ;  and  if  I  were  as  rich  as  I  am  poor,  I 
would  do  something  better  for  him.  Now,  if  he  had 
hut  a  few  hundreds  to  go  on  with,  matrimony  would 
he  the  dodge  for  him.  With  such  a  face  and  figure 
as  his,  he  might  secure  no  end  of  a  prize  in  the  wife 
market;  there's  a  thorough-bred  look  about  him  which 
would  tell  with  the  women  amazingly." 

"  He  has  the  makings  of  a  fine  character  in  him," 
replied  Frere,  "  but  he  is  proud  and  impetuous ;  and 
pride  and  poverty  are  ill  companions,  though  they 
often  go  together." 

"  Do  they  ?  "  replied  Leicester ;  "  well,  I  am  poor 
enough  for  anything,  as  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
metropolitan  tradesmen  know  to  their  cost,  but,  upon 
my  word,  I  am  not  proud.  Any  num  may  give  nic  a 
J?ood  dinner,  and  I'll  eat  it, — good  wine,  and  I'll  drink 
it ;  I  never  refuse  a  stall  at  the  Opera,  though  the 
bone  may  belong  to  an  opulent  tallow-chandler ;  and 
there  is  not  a  woman  in  England  with  150,000/. 
that  I  would  not  marry  to-morrow,  if  she  would  have 
me.  No !  I  may  be  poor,  but  you  can't  call  me  proud." 
And  placing  his  arm  through  that  of  his  cousin,  they 
descended  to  the  street  together,  and  rejoined  Lewis 
^d  his  companion. 


BP4RENADB. 


OvKR  the  mountain  side 

Twilight  is  creeping ; 
Earthward  heaven  b  thousand  eyed 

Spirits  are  peeping ; 
Through  the  still  grove  the  breeze 

Faintly  la  sighing, 
Breathing  forth  fragrances 

Even  in  dying ; 
Soft  on  the  rising  haze 

3Ioonllght  is  streaming. 
As  if  of  other  days 

Sunset  were  dreaming. 
Beauty  could  ne'er  create 

Hour  which  should  be 
Heetcr  to  consecrate. 

Maiden,  to  thee. 

Come,  let  us  steal  away 

From  the  world's  traces  : 
Earth's  things  belong  to  day. 

Bat  the  soft  graces 
Which  round  the  twilight  hour 

Tremblingly  hover, 
Ever  have  been  the  dower 

Of  the  fond  lover  ; 
Of  fervour's  deepest  sigh, 

Hallowingly  blended 
With  spirit  purity. 

Such  as  has  tended. 
Often  the  doubt  to  frame, 

To  its  sweet  birth 
Which  has  the  closest  claim, 

Eden  or  earth. 

Few  are  the  sunny  hours 

Life  has  to  cherish ; 
Let  us  not  suffer  ours 

Idly  to  perish. 
Star,  on  my  clouded  sky 

Lonelily  beaming. 
Queen  of  the  destiny 

Hope  would  die  dreaming, 
Spirit,  whose  potent  wand 

Joy's  life  has  measured. 
Shine  where  a  thousand  fond 

Feelings  lie  treasured. 
Light  winds  sigh  wooingly. 

Tumult  is  dumb ;         ^ 
All  things  look  suingly. 

Come,  lady,  come. 


GEOLOGICAL  MAP  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  consulting  a  Geological  Map  of  England,  the 
student  will  readily  perceive  that  the  physical  features 
of  the  country  are  chiefly  dependent  on  the  geological 
structure,  and  that  the  formations  succeed  each  other 
in  chronological  order,  as  we  proceed  from  the  western 
to  the  eastern  coast.  Thus  the  oldest  strata  system, 
and  the  associated  unstratificd  rocks,  constitute,  with 
the  overlying  silurian  group,  the  mountainous  region 
of  North  Wales,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland ;  to 
these  progressively  follow  the  beds  belonging  to  the 
carboniferous,  oolitic,  and  crustaceous  groups,  occu- 
pying the  central  part^  of  England ;  and  reposing  on 
the  latter  is  the  tertiary  series,  the  newest  members 
of  which  are  found  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  on  the 
cast?m  coast  of  the  island. — James  Tennanif  F.OJS, 
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ON  SHAKSPEARE'S  INDIVIDUALITY  IN  HIS 
CHARACTERS. 

SIIAKSPEABE'S  700U3,  JESTEBS,   OR  CLOWKS. 


BT  HART  GOWDEX  CLARKE. 


One  of  the  chief  proofs  of  Shakspcare's  wondrous 
power  over  our  imagination,  is  the  influence  which  a 
suddenly  remembered  passage  of  his  will  exercise 
upon  us  at  any  given  moment.  However  gay  the 
subject  of  conversation  may  be,  however  mirthful 
may  be  the  actual  train  of  thought,  yet  if  the  recol- 
lection of  Othello's  writhing  exclamation,  "  Oh, 
misery  !"  that  bursts  with  uncontrollable  anguish 
from  the  depths  of  his  wounded  heart,  suggest  itself 
abruptly  to  the  memory,  who  is  there  that  would 
not  feel  at  once  smitten  into  gravity  ?  And  the  theme 
of  consideration  must  be  serious  indeed,  which  would 
not  yield  to  an  involuntary  smile  at  an  unexpected 
reminiscence  of  Eabtaff's,  "  He  that  will  caper  with 
me  for  a  thousand  marks,  let  him  Und  me  the  money^ 
and  have  at  him!" 

Shakspeare's  sway  is  equally  absolute  throughout 
the  realm  of  emotion — he  compels  our  tears  to  spring 
at  his  bidding,  alike  from  the  profoundcst  sympathy 
with  grief,  or  from  the  mysterious  sources  of  laughter, 
and  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  He  will  even  combine 
these  appeals  to  our  several  feelings,  forcing  our 
throat  to  swell,  and  our  eyes  to  fill,  from  mingled 
tenderness  and  hiunour ;  and  we  find  our  heart  beat- 
ing and  our  lip  quivering  with  an  undefined  agita- 
tion, which  we  scarce  know  whether  to  trace  to  the 
origin  of  sobs  or  smiles.  Such  is  the  complex  emotion 
that  affects  us  in  studying  the  character  of  the  Fool 
in  King  Lear.  In  looking  down  the  list  of  Dramatis 
Fersonffi  to  this  pky,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  world  of  thought,  the  epitome  of  tenderness, 
pity,  attachment,  gentleness,  fancy,  playfulness,  wit, 
— of  constancy  simply  evinced,— of  gaiety  affection- 
ately assumed, — of ^ truth,  faith,  and  native  worth, 
all  comprised  in  the  image  suggested  to  us  by  those 
four  unpretending  letters,  F-o-o4,  It  stands  thus, 
a  few  slight  italics,  among  the  subordinate  charac- 
ters :  Cuban,  a  courtier  ;  Old  Man,  ie/ia/tt  to  Gloster  ; 
Physician ;  Fool.  No  more  formal  announcement  is 
deemed  requisite  to  herald  one  of  the  most  lovely 
creations  that  ever  emanated  from  poet's  brain.  But 
the  manner  of  his  introduction  in  the  pUy  itself  is 
as  exquisite  and  artistically  prepared  as  that  of  the 
most  important  among  the  characters.  His  royal 
master,  Lear,  first  calls  for  him  when  he  bids  his 
attendants  prepare  dinner,  as  if  he  were  associated 
in  his  mind  with  refreshment  and  relaxation  ;  and 
afterwards,  when  chafing  at  the  first  perceived  inat- 
tention and  "faint  neglect,"  on  the  part  of  his 
daughter  Goneril,  he  recurs  to  the  thought  of  his 
fool,  as  a  relief,  and  a  pleasant  comfort : — 

"  But  Where's  my  fool  ?  I  have  not  seen  him  these 
two  days. 

"  Knight  Since  my  young  lady's  going  into  France, 
sir,  the  fool  hath  much  pined  away." 


How  beautifully  this  premises  his  gentle,  &ithfiil 
nature,  preparing  us  for  what  comes  after ;  how  well 
this  fond  regret  for  his  young  mistress  (affecting  even 
his  health)  is  followed  by  his  attachment  to  her  old 
father  in  his  adverse  fortune ;  and  how  the  suscepti- 
bility of  temperament  thus  indicated  heightens  the 
pathos  of  the  sequel,  when  he  clings  to  his  old  master 
through  the  wild  inclemency  of  that  night,  abiding 
the  "  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm"  with  him,  seeking 
to  beguile  his  misery,  and  "  labouring  to  out-jest  his 
heart-struck  injuries ! " 

Tiie  tender  interest  with  which  Shakspoarc  has  con- 
trived to  inspire  us  for  this  character,  even  before  he 
appears,  is  sustained  the  moment  he  enters,  by  the 
old  king  addressing  him  in  terms  of  kindness  and 
fondling  familiarity  that  convey  an  idea  of  youth  and 
gentleness  in  the  lad  liimself,  as  well  as  of  affectionate 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  his  old  master : — 

**  How  now,  my  pretty  knave,  how  dost  thou  ?" — 
the  word  *  knave'  signifying  boy.* 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  things  about  this 
chai-acter,  is  not  only  its  own  beauty  of  conception, 
but  the  use  wliich  the  poet  has  made  of  it  in  bringing 
out  the  best  parts  of  that  of  Lear  himself.  The  old 
king,  imperious,  resentful,  and  self-willed,  is  tolerant 
and  considerate  towards  this  lad,  thb  humble  com- 
panion, this  permitted  jester.  He  takes  pleasure  in  his 
society,  he  gives  his  utmost  familiarity  licence,  and 
treats  him  as  much  like  a  petted  child  as  a  dependent ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  own  misery  and  wild  sense  of 
wrong,  he  has  still  a  kindly  thought  for  liis  **  pretty 
knave." 

*'  Lear.  My  irits  begin  to  turn.— 

Come  on,  my  boy :  How  dovt,  my  boy  ?  Art  cold 
I  am  cold  myself.— Where  Is  thU  straw,  my  fellow  f 
The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange, 
That  can  make  vile  things  precious.    Come,  your  hovel ; 
Poor  fool  and  knave,  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart 
That's  sorry  yet  for  thee." 

This  is  sublime  teaching.  The  charitable  touch 
lurking  in  the  self-willed  heart  of  royalty,  prompting 
it  to  feel  for  the  sufferings  of  another,  preserves  for 
that  heart  the  sole  thought  of  gentleness  amid  its 
tempest  of  grief  and  distraction. 

None  but  a  genius  like  Shakspearc's,  bold  in  its 
conscious  power,  woidd  have  ventured  to  place  the 
fool's  levity  of  speech,  with  its  quaint  inuendo,  and 
grotesque  irrelevance,  close  by  the  side  of  Lear's 
magniloquence  of  raje  and  sorrow ;  but  how  wonder- 
fully fine  the  effect  is,  as  he  has  contrived  the  contrast ! 

**Fool.    O  nuncle,  court  holy-water  in  a  dry  house  is  better  than 
this  rain  water  out  o'door.  Good  nuncle,  in,  and  ask  thy  daughters* 
blessing :  here's  a  night  pities  neither  wise  men  nor  fools. 
"  Lear.    Rumble  thy  bellyfUl  I  spit,  fire  1  spout,  rain  I 
Nor  rAin,  wind,  thunder.  Are,  are  my  daughters : 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unktndnessi 
1  never  gave  you  kingdom,  called  you  children, 
You  owe  me  no  subset iption ;  why  then  let  fall 
Your  horrible  pleasure ;  here  I  stand,  your  slave, 
A  poor,  Inllrm,  weak,  and  despised  old  man  i— 
But  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers. 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  Join'd 

*  The  German  word  is  knabe;  and  Chaucer  speaks  of  a  hutvt' 
child  when  Orisclda  bears  a  male  infant. 
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Your  high  engender'd  hatUea,  'gainst  a  head 
So  old- and  white  as  this.    0 1  O !  'tis  fool ! 
"  Fool.    He  that  has  a  house  to  put  his  head  in,  haa  a  good 
head-piece." 

Afterwards,  wlicn  the  old  king  frantically  tears  o£P 
bis  clothes,  his  hand  is  held  by  his  faithful  friend,  still 
"  labouring  to  out-jest  his  heart-struck  injuries,"  with 
a  voice  that  we  can  fancy  choked  with  sobs,  while  he 
struggles  to  smile  with  lips  that  are  tremulous  with 
cold  and  pity  :— 

"  Lear,  Off,  off,,  you  lendings : — Come ;  unbutton 
here.      (Tearing  off  hU  clothes.) 

"FooL  Pry  thee,  nuncle,  be  contented;  this  is  a 
naughty  night  to  swim  in." 

'In  that  terrible  scene  where  Lear's  madness  has 
reached  *its  height,  and  his  frenzied  arraignment  of  his 
daughters  is  fiercely  companioned  by  Edgar's  assumed 
insanity,  the  discord  of  their  joint  ravings  is  fearfully 
increased  by  the  jarring  incoherences  and  still  more 
startUng  literalities  of  the  Fool. 

"Edgar,    Pur !  the  cat  is  grey. 

"  Lear,  Arraign  her  first ;  'tis  Goneril.  I  here  take 
Iby  oath  before  this  honourable  assembly,  she  kicked 
the  poor  king  her  father.         i 

"Fool.  Come  hither,  mistress ;  is  your  name  Goneril  ? 

'*Lear,  She  cannot  deny  it. 

"  Fool.  Cry  you  mercy,  I  took  you  for  a  joint-stool." 

This  character  is  dismissed  from  the  play  with  the 
like  tenderness  that  marks  its  introduction.  When 
Kent  and  Gloster  are  lifting  the  sleeping  Lear  away 
to  provide  for  his  removal  to  Dover,  Kent  says  to  the 
Eool ; — "  Come,  help  to  bear  thy  master;  thou  must 
not  stay  behind." 

Shakspeare,  true  to  his  method  of  bearing  testimony 
to  the  moral  excellences  of  his  characters  tlirough  the 
mouths  of  surrounding  personages,  makes  Kent — 
himself  a  mirror  of  fidelity  and  true  friendship— yield 
this  casual  but  emphatic  tribute  to  the  worth  of  the 
gentle  lad;  the  fondly  attached  servant,  the  petted 
playfellow  of  his  royal  master ;  the  poor  Fool,  whose 
twilight  wits  shone  yet  radiant  in  grateful  affection, 
and  lent  him  sense  enough  to  cling  to  the  hand  that 
had  once  fostered  him,  striving  to  bestow  responding 
support  and  consolation  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  deser- 
tion, and  madness. 

Singularly  in  contrast  with  the  Fool  in  Lear,  is 
the  one  in  Twelfth  Night.  He  is  styled  "  Clown, 
servant  to  Olivia**  but  he  is  spoken  of  as  "the  Fool" 
throughout  the  play  itself;  and  when  the  duke 
inquires  after  him,  asking  who  sang  the  song  that 
pleased  him  last  night,  he  is  answered,  "  Feste,  the 
jester,  my  lord ;  a  fool  that  the  Lady  Olivia's  father 
took  much  delight  in." 

The  licensed  jester,  fool,  or  clown,  always  formerly 
occupied  a  post  in  the  tram  of  dependents  that  swelled 
the  retinue  of  a  royal  or  a  noble  household,  con- 
tributing greatly  to  the  delight  and  amusement  of 
their  entertainers,  by  whom  they  were  treated  like 
privileged  familiars ;  and  in  times  when  reading  was  a 
less  frequent  accomplishment  to  afford  relaxation  from 
the  graver  or  more  active  pursuits  of  life,  this  bandying 


of  jests  and  ready  repartee  was  a  fruitful  source  of 
mirth  and  enjoyment,  and  became  abnost  a  necessary 
among  luxuries,  to  the  rich  and  the  luxurious. 
Shakspeare  has  described  the  craft  of  the  fool,  or 
jester,  in  the  words  he  has  put  into  Viola's  mouth, 
where  she  says  of  the  down  in  this  play : — 

"  This  fellow's  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool; 
And,  to  do  that  well,  craves  a  kind  %tt  wit : 
He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  Jests, 
The  quality  of  persons,  and  the  time ; 
And,  like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye.    This  is  a  practice 
As  ftill  of  labour  as  a  wise  man's  art : 
For  folly,  that  he  wisely  shows,  is  fit ; 
But  wise  men,  lolly-fallen,  quite  taint  their  wit" 

This  Clown  is  the  merriest  of  the  merry,  the  most 
good-humoured  of  good-humoured  fellows.  Nothing 
seems  to  disturb  his  equanimity,  or  to  dispossess  him 
of  his  gaiety.  His  pleasant  temperament  is  proof 
against  all  anxiety,  and  his  confidence  in  his  own 
powers  of  pleasing  bear  him  fearless  through  all 
casualties.  In  the  first  scene,  where  Maria  teases  him 
with  hints  of  Olivia's  displeasure,  see  how  lightly  his 
fancy  takes  refuge  in  the  bright  sky  of  an  Italian 
summer,  in  case  of  the  worst, — though  a  knowledge  of 
his  mistress's  indulgence  forbids  lus  dreading  that 
worst : — 

"  Well,  God  give  them  wisdom  that  have  it ;  and 
those  that  are  fools,  let  them  use  their  talents. 

"  Maria,  Yet  you  will  be  hanged,  for  being  so  long 
absent:  or,  to  be  turned  away;  is  not  that  as  good  as 
a  hanging  to  you  ? 

"Clown,  Many  a  good  hanging  prevents  a  bad 
marriage ;  and,  for  turning  away,  let  summer  bear  it 
out." 

And  we  find  immediately  afterwards,  that  his  depend- 
ence upon  the  power  which  his  wit  and  "  good 
fooling "  possess  over  Olivia's  favour  is  nothing  mis- 
placed, fi-om  the  smiling  partiality  with  which  she 
turns  to  Malvolio,  and  takes  her  favourite  jester's  part 
against  the  steward,  when  he,  in  his  petulance  and 
conceit,  seeks  to  lower  the  other  in  her  opinion. 
Shakspeare's  own  sympathy  with  good-humoured 
mirth,  and  his  intolerance  of  the  assumption  of  merit 
on  the  ground  of  an  affected  gravity,  both  shine  through 
Olivia's  rebuke : — "  0,  you  are  sick  of  self-love,  Mal- 
volio, and  taste  with  a  distempered  appetite.  To  be 
generous,  guiltless,  and  of  free  disposition,  is  to  take 
those  things  for  bird-bolts,  that  you  deem  cannon- 
bullets  :  there  is  no  slander  in  an  allowed  fool,  though 
he  do  nothing  but  rail;  nor  no  railing  in  a  known 
discreet  man,  though  he  do  nothing  but  reprove." 
But  the  Clown's  cheerfulness  and  good-humour  render 
him  a  general  favourite ;  every  body  likes  him,  and 
almost  everybody  in  the  play  lavishes  favour  on  him, 
and  gives  him  money, — thcDuke,  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew, 
Viola — even  Sebastian,  though  perplexed  by  his 
suddenly  addressing  him,  a  stranger,  in  the  street, 
only  says : — 

"  I  prythee,  foolish  Greek,  depart  from  me ; 
There's  money  for  you ;  If  you  tarry  longer, 
I  shall  give  you  worse  payment." 

Olivia's  regard  for  him,  we  sec  to  be  partly  the 
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result  of  her  own  sweetness  of  disposition,  whioh  leads 
her  to  seek  a  refuge  from  her  sorrow  in  his  cheerfulness 
and  pkyful  sallies ;  and  partly  wc  feel  it  to  be  habitual 
liking  and  indulgence  towards  an  old  retainer  who  was 
a  favourite  with  her  father. 

He  is  a  dear  companion  and  crony  of  the  two 
knights,  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  Andrew,  who  dote  on  his 
social  qualities,  his  hikrity,  his  good-fellowship,  his 
jests,  and  his  songs,  that  eiUiance  the  festivity  of  their 
carousals. 

The  Duke  likes  to  have  him  at  his  house,  partly, 
it  may  be,  for  his  fair  mistress's  sake,  and  evidently 
for  the  sake  of  his  beauliful  voice,  and  his  accomplished 
manner  of  singing  old  songs ;  these  soothe  and  relieve 
that  fanciful  lover's  passion,  which  solaces  itself  in 
the  enjoyment  of  music,  and  the  voluptuous  thoughts 
it  engenders.  We  are  several  times  in  the  course  of 
the  play  reminded  that  the  Clown  is  distinguished  for 
the  excellence  of  his  singing,  which,  together  with  his 
good-temper,  tends  doubtless  to  render  him  so  popular. 
When  he  resumes  his  own  person,  after  having  assumed 
the  disguise  of  Sir  Topaz  the  Curate,  he  announces 
himself  characteristically  by  Hngingt  as  he  ap})roaches 
the  imprisoned  Malvolio.  VioU  herself,  as  the  page, 
disdains  not  to  linger  and  bandy  gay  words  with  this 
universal  favourite,  when  she  meets  him  in  Olivia's 
garden;  she  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  his  good- 
humoured  merriment,  while  the  fool's  replies  arc 
pregnant  enough  to  make  her  utter  the  encomium 
before  quoted,  and  to  bestow  a  gratuity  on  him  for  his 
ready  wit.    He  says  : — 

"Worda  are  very  rascals,  since  bonds  disgraced 
them. 
"  Viola,    Thy  reason,  man  P 
"  Clown.    Troth,  sir,  I  can  yield  you  none  without 
words ;  and  words  are  grown  so  fabe,  I  am  loth  to 
prove  reason  with  them. 

"  Viola.  I  warrant,  thou  art  a  mcny  fellow,  and 
carcst  for  nothing. 

"  Clown.  Not  so,  sir,  I  do  care  for  something :  but 
in  my  conscience,  sir,  I  do  not  care  for  you ;  if  that 
be  to  care  for  nothing,  sir,  I  would  it  would  make  you 
invisible. 
**  Viola,  Art  thou  not  the  Lady  Olivia's  fool  ? 
"  Clown.  No,  indeed,  sir ;  the  Lady  Olivia  has  no 
folly :  she  will  keep  no  fool,  sir,  till  she  be  married ; 
and  fools  are  as  like  husbands,  as  pilchards  are  to 
herrings,  the  husband's  the  bigger ;  I  am,  indeed,  not 
her  fool,  but  her  corrupter  of  words. 

"  Viola.    I  saw  thee  kte  at  the  Count  Orsino's. 
"  Clown.    Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb,  like 
the  sun ;  it  shines  everywhere.    I  would  be  sorry,  sir, 
but  the  fool  should  bo  as  oft  with  your  master,  as  with 
my  mistress  :  I  think  I  saw  your  wisdom  there. 
"  Viola.    Nay,  an  thou  pass  upon  me,  I'll  no  more 
i   with  thee.    Hold,  there's  expenses  for  thee." 

Touchstone,  the  jester  in  As  you  like  it,  is  a  still 
greater  favourite  of  our  own,  than  even  his  brother 
clown  in  Twelfth  Night,  lie  is  as  light-hearted  as 
the  other,  with  a  touch  of  sentiment  and  good-feeling 
superadded.    His  estimable  qualities  are  intimated  by 


Rosalind's  proposal  to  her  ooosin,  when  they  are  pre- 
paring for  exile : — 

"  Roi.    But,  cousin,  what  if  we  asiay'd  to  ttMl 
The  clownish  fool  out  of  your  father'*  court  f 
Would  he  not  he  •  comfort  to  our  travel  f " 

And  Celia's  reply  speaks  no  less  highly  for  the 
faithful  attachment  of  which  he  is  capable :-~ 

"  Ctl.  He'll  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with  me ;  Leave  me 
alone  to  woo  him." 

His  right  feeling  is  well  displayed  in  his  lebuke  to 
Le  Beau,  the  courtier  who  comes  to  announce  the 
wrestling  match  to  the  princesses,  to  assure  them 
they  have  "  lost  much  good  sport,"  and  proceeds  to 
describe  the  rib-breaking  and  sufferings  of  the  three 
young  men  already  overtlirown,  and  the  lamentatioh 
of  the  poor  old  man,  their  father. 

'*  Touch.  But  what  is  the  sport,  monsieur,  that  the 
ladies  have  lost  P 

*'LeBeau.    Why,  this  that  I  speak  of. 

"  Touch.  Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  day !  It 
is  the  first  time  that  ever  I  heard  breaking  of  ribs 
was  sport  for  ladies." 

He  is  a  loyal-hearted  fellow,  too ;  though  he  has  a* 
slight  qualm  at  the' near  approach  of  the  parson  who 
is  to  wed  him  with  Audrey — "A  man  may,  if  he  were 
of  a  fearfid  heart,  stagger  in  this  attempt,"  and  for  an 
instant  gives  way  to  an  unworthy  thought  upon  Jaques* 
suggestion  of  the  insufficiency  of  Sir  Oliver  Martext 
to  marry  them,  saving  aside,  "  I  am  not  in  the  mind 
but  I  were  better  to  be  married  of  him  than  of 
another :  for  he  is  not  like  to  marry  me  well ;  and  not 
being  well  married,  it  will  be  a  good  excuse  for  me 
hereafter  to  leave  my  wife."  Yet  it  is  but  a  passing 
roguery,  a  remnant  of  his  courtly  manners  and  worldly 
teaching ;  for  the  next  time  we  see  him,  we  find  him 
still  faithful  to  his  intention  of  marrying  Audrey,  and 
going  to  be  wedded  with  the  rest  of  the  loving  couples. 
The  reliance  the  wandering  princesses  placed  on  his 
social  merits,  and  on  his  proving  "  a  comfort  to  their 
travel,"  is  fully  warranted  by  his  behaviour  when  they 
reach  the  forest.  He  keeps  up  tlicir  spirits  by  his  gay 
jests,  teaching  them  fortitude  by  the  example  of  his 
own  cheerfulness.  "  Now  am  I  in  Arden :  the  more 
fool  I ;  when  I  was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better  pkee ; 
but  travellers  must  be  content." 

Touchstone's  companionable  qualities  render  him  a 
privileged  person  with  his  two  young  lady  mistresses, 
who  indulge  his  loquacity,  and  tolerate  his  flippancy, 
for  the  sake  of  his  light  heart  and  his  pleasant  nature, 
llosalind  only  checks  him  when  he  addresses  Corin 
pertly ;  and  she  once  calls  him  a  "  dull  fool,"  when 
he  turns  her  lover's  verses  into  ridicule.  , 

The  fact  is,  he  considers  Rosalind  and  Colia  as  his  i 
friends  and  equals ;  while  he  indemnifies  his  self-love 
for  the  deference  which  his  regard  bids  him  observe 
towards  them,  by  his  grandiose  patronage  and  conde- 
scousion  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  is  vain  of  his 
court-breeding,  of  his  social  experiences,  of  his  wit, 
of  his  chop-logic  argumentation,  of  his  address — of 
his  conscious  general  su [Minority,  indeed,  to  all  liis 
now  associates ;  and  he  treats  them  accordingly  with  a  i 
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sort  of  generous  forbearance,  angust  toleration,  and 
affable  familiarity,  together  with  a  willingness  to  afford 
them  the  benefit  of  his  superior  intelligence,  by 
yielding  them  his  countenance  and  society.  He 
unbends  in  philosophic  chit-chat  with  the  old  shepherd, 
Corin,  and  vouchsafes  to  banter  the  country  fellow, 
William: — "It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a 
ciown :  -By  my  troth,  we  that  have  good  wits,  have 
much  to  answer  for ;  we  shall  be  flouting ;  we  cannot 
hold." 

His  consequential  coiirtesy  in  granting  them  per- 
mission to  wear  their  hats  in  his  presence,  is  a  delight- 
ful instance  of  his  conceit,  more  than  once  repeated. 
To  William  he  says : — "  CJover  thy  head,  cover  thy 
head;  nay,  piytliee,  be  covered."  He  bids  Jaques 
good  evening  with  the  like  delicious  self-complacency: 
**  Good  even,  good  Master  What  ye  caWt ;  how  do  you, 
sir  ?  You  are  very  well  met :  God  'ild  you  for  your  last 
company  ;  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you :  nay,  pray  be 
covered."  And  even  when  he  comes  into  the  presence  of 
the  bamshed  Duke  himself,  he  approaches  the  sylvan 
court  easy  and  unabashed  as  ever,  with,  "  Salutation 
and  greeting  to  you  all ! "  The  light-hearted  facility 
with  which  he  adapts  himself  to  his  new  mode  of  life, 
and  the  relish  with  which  he  avails  himself  of  the  open 
air  enjoyments  it  presents,  is  a  charming  feature  in  his 
character.  We  hear,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Arden, 
of  bis  having  "  laid  him  down,  and  basked  him  in  the 
sun ;"  and  when  he  meets  the  Duke's  two  pages  in  a 
glade  of  the  forest,  he  proposes  that  they  shall  all  sit 
down  upon  the  grass,  and  have  some  singing. 

His  wish  that  Audrey  were  more  poetical,  shows 
that  Touchstone  often,  as  Rosalind  says,  "speaks 
wiser  than  he's  'ware  of."  In  it  he  discovers  a  subtle 
knowledge  of  that  truth,  that  a  woman's  appreciation 
of  her  husband's  genius  is  an  invaluable  quality  in  a 
wife.  "  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  understood, 
nor  a  man's  good  wit  seconded  with  the  forward  child 
understanding,  it  strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a 
great  reckoning  in  a  little  room ; — truly,  I  would  the 
gods  had  made  thee  poetical."  He  feels  that  he  is 
rather  throwing  himself  away,  but  he  is  content  to 
make  a  generous  sacrifice ;  and  he  announces  his  deter- 
mination to  bestow  "  the  very  riches  of  himself"  upon 
this  rustic  wench,  in  his  own  important  style  of 
flourish ; — "A  poor  virgin,  sir,  an  ill-favoured  thing, 
sir,  but  mine  own  ;  a  poor  humour  of  mine,  sir,  to  take 
that  that  no  man  else  will.  Rich  honesty  dwells  like 
a  miser,  sir,  in  a  poor  house,  as  your  pearl  in  your  foul 
oyster." 

His  celebrated  code  for  quarrelling,  summed  up  by 
"Your  If'vi  the  only  peacemaker;  much  virtue  in  If,* 
is  not  only  Touchstone's  most  admirable  witticism,  but 
is  perhi^s  the  best  uttered  by  any  one  of  all  Shak- 
speare's  jesters. 

The  countess  of  Rousillon's  clown  in  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well  is  more  malapert  than  witty,  more 
saucy  than  sprightly.  His  best  sentence  is,  "  Though 
honesty  be  no  puritan,  yet  it  will  do  no  hurt ;  it  will 
wear  the  surplice  of  humility  over  the  black  gown  of  a 
big   heart:"    liis  best   jest,   where    he    announces 


Bertram's  return  from  the  wars :  "0  madam,  yonder's 
my  lord  your  son  with  a  patch  on's  face;  whether 
there  be  a  scar  under  it  or  no,  the  velvet  knows ;  but 
'tis  a  goodly  patch  of  velvet : "  and  his  most  fanciful 
conceit,  his  having  "  an  answer  will  serve  all  men," 
and  "will  fit  any  question,"  in  the  words  "0  Lord,  sir." 

The  noble  lady,  his  mistress,  when  beguiling  the 
period  of  her  son's  absence  with  the  clown's  jesting^ 
thus  chides  herself  for  the  idle  unthrift : — "  I  play  the 
noble  housewife  with  the  time,  to  entertain  it  so 
merrily  with  a  fool."  And  afterwards  we  find  the 
secret  of  her  indulgence  towards  him,  in  what  she 
says  to  Lord  Lafeu,  "My  lord,  that's  gone,  made 
himself  much  sport  out  of  him  ;  by  his  authority  he 
remains  here,  which  he  thinks  is  a  patent  for  his 
sauciness ;  and  indeed,  he  has  no  pace,  but  runs  where 
he  wiU." 

Trinculo,  in  the  play  of  the  Tempest,  though  styled 
a  jester,  displays  no  great  powers  of  humour.  Indeed, 
it  seems  as  if  Shakspeare  had  intended  liim  and  his 
fellow-servant,  Stephano,  only  as  foils  to  Caliban; 
they  the  plebeian-natured  of  the  civilized  and  material 
world,  as  he  is  of  the  uncultivated  and  ideal  one. 

Shakspeare  gives  the  name  of  clown  to  some  of  his 
characters  who  are  not  jesters,  but  country  fellows ; 
as  the  one  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  the  shepherd's 
son  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  and  Costard,  in  Love's 
Labour  Lost ;  others  signify  merely  servants,  as  the 
one  in  Othello,  in  Measure  for  Measure,  &c. 

Shakspeare,  in  the  subject  under  consideration,  has 
given  proof  of  his  own  potent  magic,  by  his  success 
in  investing  with  a  surviving  interest  a  character  that 
is  so  obsolete  in  modern  society  as  that  of  the  fool, 
jester,  or  clown.  He  has  depicted  gentleness,  wit, 
and  faithful  affection  in  Lear's  fool ;  good-humoured 
merriment  in  Feste,  Olivia's  clown;  light-hearted 
good  feeling  in  Touchstone;  malapert  sauciness  in 
"  good  Monsieur  Lavatch,"  the  countess  of  Rousillon's 
jester ;  worldly  cunning  (which  too  often  passes  for 
wit,)  in  Trinculo ;  with  shrewd,  lively  diction  in  almost 
all  of  them.  The  poet  has  availed  himself  of  this  class 
of  character  for  the  discharge  of  various  arrows  of  wit, 
humour,  fancy,  and  satire,  in  the  same  way  that  he 
tells  us  a  fool  employs  his  jesting: — "He  uses  his 
folly  like  a  stalking-horse,  and  under  presentation  of 
that  he  shoots  his  wit." 


POWEB  OP  THE   TELESCOPE  TO   PENETRATE   INTO 
SPACE. 

This  quality  is  quite  distinct  from  the  magnifying 
power;  and  Sir  John  Hcrschcl,  in  an  essay  on  the 
subject,  says  there  are  stars  so  infinitely  remote  as  to 
be  sitimted  at  the  distance  of  twelve  millions  of 
millions  of  millions  of  miles  from  our  earth ;  so  that 
lio;ht,  which  travels  with  a  velocity  of  twelve'  millions 
ot  miles  in  a  minute,  would  require  two  millions  of 
years  for  its  transit  from  those  distant  orbs  to  our 
own ;  while  the  astronomer  who  would  record  the 
aspect  or  mutations  of  such  a  star,  would  be  relating, 
not  its  history  at  the  present  day,  but  that  which  took 
phice  two  millions  of  years  gone  by. 
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STORY  OP  A  TAMILY.' 

BY  8.   K. 

AUTHORESS  OF  "  THE  MAIDEK  AUNT, "  ETC. 

Chapter  X. — Making  Acqtjainta»ce. 

Ida  speedily  found  herself  the  centre  of  a  circle 
i  whose  admiration  was  so  uneqnivocallj  expressed,  that 
even  her  simplicity  could  not  be  blind  to  it.     She 
tock  it  all  for  affection,  and  thought  she  could  never  be 
grateful  enough  for  the  kindness  of  her  relations. 
I  Aunt  Ellenor  won  her  heart  at  a  glance,  and  so  did 
the  gentle  and  cheerful  Frederick, — there  was  instant 
sympathy  among  them,  and  the  separation  of  fourteen 
years  was  annihikted    at   once.     Uncle  Alexander 
treated    her  with   that   mixture   of   gaUantry   and 
patronage  which  elderly  gentleman  frequently  exliibit 
towards  young  hidies,  which  is  particularly  pleasing  to 
some,  and  particularly  embarmssing  to  others.    Cousin 
Alexander  took  advantage  of  his  cousinly  privilege  to 
be  open  and  familiar  in  his  devotion,  and,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  to  worry  her  to  death.    Had  Ida  been 
trained  according  to  conmion  young-lady  training,  it  is 
probable  that  this  might  not  have  been  the  case.    She 
might  have  indulged  in  a  harmless  flirtation  with  her 
cousin,  and  foxmd  him  perfectly  endurable,  but  this 
she  could  not  do.    His  armoury  of  petits  soins  op- 
pressed her,  for  each  of  them  was  a  chiim  upon  her 
gratitude,  and  she  did  not  know  how  to  pay  the  debt ; 
his  compliments  put  her  out  of  countenance,  his  wit 
was  too  satirical  to  please  her,  his  sentiment  utterly 
confused  and  repelled  her.   She  was  accustomed  never 
to  speak  about  her  feelings  except  where  she  gave  and 
received  full  sympathy ;   here  she  had  no  sympathy  at 
all,  and  yet  she  was  not  allowed  the  privilege  of  silence. 
She  did  not  at  all  comprehend  that  artificial  upper 
current  with  which  society  busies  itself  without  ever 
'  exploring  the  real  depths ;  she  had  no  shallow  half- 
thoughts,  no  polished  shells  of  sentiment  in  her  heart, 
all  was  genuiue  and  profound ;  she  was  like  a  person 
trying  to  converse  in  a  foreign  language  of  wliich  he 
I  docs  not  know  the  grammar,  and  cannot  catch  the 
accent :    but  she  was  young  and  light  hearted^  aud  so 
when  she  felt  puzzled,  her  ordiiiai-y  resource  was  to 
laugh,  which  did  not  please  her  cousin  in  the  least. 
He  would  have  been  still  less  pleased  could  he  have 
heard  the  tone  in  which  she  was  apt  to  say  to  Mrs. 
Chester,  "Poor  Alexander!     he  is  so  kmd!"    so 
expressive  was  it,  that  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  it 
would  have  pretty  effectually  checked  his  kindness  for 
some  time  to  come.     But  he  could  not  believe  that  he 
was  really  repulsive  to  her,  and  so  he  persevered, 
sometimes  finding  her  very  piquanie,  oflener  in  his 
heart  thinking  it   "slow  work." 

Agnes  was  quite  impenetrable ;  she  was  one  of  those 
unfortunate  persons  who,  born  destitute  of  attractions 
either  external  or  mental,  seem  to  consider  it  a  kind 
of  revenge  upon  nature  to  make  life  as  disagreeable  as 
they  can,  both  to  themselves  aud  to  all  who  approach 
them.     No  chai*m  of  manner  atoned  in  her  for  re- 
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pulsiveness  of  face,  no  glow  and  generosity  of  affiection 

made  ample  amends  for  all  other  deficiencies ;   for 

ever  brooding  over  her  own  defects,  she  yet  resented 

their  consequences  as  so  many  injuries  to  herself ;  she 

was  at  least  as  pitiable  as  faulty,  and  the  misery  which 

she  made  for  herself,  if  it  had  been  accepted  as 

discipline,  would  have  seemed  sufficient  to  cure  every 

fault  under  heaven.   No  kind  word  was  ever  spoken  in 

her  presence  without  causing  her  to  feel  a  secret  and 

bitter  pain  that  it  had  not  been  addressed  to  herself, 

yet  she  passed  over  with  a  hurried  half-conscionsness 

and  an  immediate  forgetfulness  the  scanty  portion  of 

goodwill  that  was  really  testified  towards  her  by 

anybody,  and  took  a  strange  pleasure  in  denying 

herself  such  comfort  as  she  might  fairly  have  received. 

Slie  had  baffled  even  aunt  Ellenor,  whom  it  was  a  hard 

thing  not  to  love,  and  to  whom  it  was  still  harder  to 

be  refused  the  privilege  of  loving.     She  could  not  be 

fond  of  Agnes ;   she  was  not  suffered  to  be  intimate 

with  her,  she  was  repulsed  at  every  turn ;  so  she  had 

taken  refuge  in  the  habit,  very  unpleasant  to  her  warm 

nature,  of  scarcely  ever  speaking  to  her  niece,  though 

the  deprecating  gentleness  of  her  manner  when  she 

did  address  her,  showed  how  fearful  she  was  of  giving 

pain,  how  anxious  to  give  pleasure,  yet  how  utterly 

ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  the  one  might  be 

avoided  and  the  other  achieved.    Poor  Agnes !    there 

is  no  saying  what  this  chill  and  stunted  plant  might 

have  become  in  a  kindlier  atmosphere.    Now  there 

seemed  little  hope,  for  the  food  which  nourishes  health 

only  embitters  disease.  Yet  the  very  perfection  of  her 

disagreeableness  was  in  some  sense  a  hopeful  sign ;  it 

was  such  a  genuine  article,  so  unmitigated,  undisguised, 

and  unconquerable.    There  she  was,   a  most  bitter 

morsel,  neither  gilded  nor  sweetened ;  you  could  make 

no  mistake  about  her,  you  must  needs  receive  her  as  a 

trial,  and  if  any  good  whatsoever  eventually  came  out 

of  her,  it  was  a  surjjrise  to  you,  and  you  were 

thankful  for  it. 

And  Godfrey  ?  He  was  as  impenetrable  as  Agnes, 
though  in  a  very  different  manner.  He  was  so 
capricious  that  Ida's  opinion  of  liim  varied  every  day, 
nnd  she  was  left  equally  in  doubt  as  to  his  opinion  of 
her.  At  their  first  introduction,  and  during  th*)  whole 
birthday  evening,  he  was  polite  and  gentlemanly  but 
cold ;  he  seemed  not  to  desire  to  remember  or  renew' 
their  childish  intimacy,  he  behaved  to  her  as  any 
gentleman  might  have  behaved  to  any  young  lady 
whom  he  met  for  the  first  time  in  society,  except  that 
Ida's  singular  beauty  aud  gracefulness  would  assuredly 
have  commanded  more  admiring  attention  from  an 
ordinary  acquaintance ;  yet  he  varied,  and  she  could  not 
but  observe  and  be  puzzled  by  these  variations.  She 
did  not  think  he  was  happy ;  his  habitual  expression 
was  certainly  one  of  gloom  and  preoccupation,  he  was 
silent  and  inanimate,  yet  when  speaking  to  his  brother, 
to  whom  his  attention  was  most  devoted,  his  eye 
kindled,  his  voice  softened,  his  whole  aspect  was  for 
the  moment  trausfornied.  He  took  no  part  in  the 
general  conversation,  and  was  the  only  person  who  did 
not  thank  Ida  when  she  rose  from  the  piano ;  yet  from 
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time  to  time  she  was  aware  that  he  was  observing  her 
with  an  expression  that  could  not  be  mistaken  for 
disapproval,  and  though  his  manner  repelled  her,  she 
felt  excessively  anxious  that  he  should  like  her  as  well 
as  his  mother  and  brother  did,  and  not  quite  in  despair 
about  it.  He  was  not  handsome  but  distinguished 
looking,  with  eyes  and  forehead  full  of  intellect. 
Whether  he  was  agreeable  or  not  it  was  impossible  to 
discover,  because,  as  has  been  already  said,  he  scarcely 
spoke  at  all,  and  never  on  any  subject  of  interest.  The 
I  change  from  the  boisterous  mischief,  impetuous  glee, 
superabundant  life  of  his  childhood,  was  so  complete 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Ida  not  to  be  curious  as  to 
the  cause. 

Some  two  or  three  days  after  her  eighteenth  birth- 
day, Ida  had  gone  out,  as  was  her  custom,  accompanied 
only  by  Madeline,  for  a  morning  ramble  in  the  grounds, 
long  before  aunt  Melissa  and  most  of  her  guests  had 
forsaken  their  pillows.  Her  early  rising  was  the  result 
of  habit  and  training,  not  the  voluntary  adoption  of 
her  own  taste  or  resolution,  and,  therefore,  there 
was  nothing  self-gratubtory  about  it,  which,  let  the 
reader  be  assured,  is  a  rare  merit  in  early  rising.  In 
many  cases  it  is  a  charter  for  contradictiousness  during 
the  whole  of  the  following  day,  and  may  be  said  to 
effect  more  towards  pampering  the  vanity  of  those 
who  practise  it,  and  destroying  the  domestic  comfort  of 
those  who  do  not,  than  any  other  apparently  harmless 
custom  in  this  civilized  country  of  EngLind.  Just 
think  of  the  officious  vigour,  the  insulting  triumph, 
the  outrageous  animation  of  the  man  who  has  dressed 
by  candlelight  in  the  month  of  December.  Only 
imagine  iiis  cheerfulness.  Is  it  not  enough  to  set 
your  teeth  on  edge  when  you  remember  what  he  has 
gone  through  P  He  ought  to  be  in  the  state  of  a  mild 
convalescent  who  has  just  weathered  a  sharp  attack 
of  ague,  and  there  he  is  snapping  his  fingers  and 
laughing  in  defiance  of  nature  and  probability !  Very 
likely,  too,  he  has  done  it  from  no  sufficient  motive, 
— ^in  fact,  from  no  motive  at  all,  except  that  he 
may  read  his  newspaper  or  write  his  letters  some 
three  hours  before  ten,  instead  of  some  three  hours 
after  that  rational  breakfast-hour.  Yet  he  is  insanely 
pleased  with  himself  for  this ;  he  shakes  Iiands 
with  himself  mentally,  and  thinks  he  has  done  a 
great  thing,  in  thus  actively  wasting  the  time  which 
might  have  been  devoted  to  wholesome  and  profitable 
sleep.  He  takes  quite  a  bird*s-eye  view  of  tlie  student, 
whose  midnight  lamp  has  guided  him  through  some 
labyrinth  of  thougiit,  the  clue  whereof  shall  hereafter 
be  presented  to  the  world,  and  condescendingly  pities 
the  aching  brow  which  seeks  a  few  hours  late  repose 
after  many  of  labour  and  tension.  Two  hours  at 
night  are  no  merit  at  all, — two  in  the  morning  are 
the  height  of  virtue,  and  quite  virtue  enough  to  last 
you  for  the  whole  day,  my  friend,  says  Conscience ; 
you  have  done  your  self-denial,  and  may  fearlessly 
indulge  yourself  for  the  future. 

But  we  are  forgetting  Ida  and  her  early  walk ;  she 
and  Madeline  had  just  left  the  chapel,  where  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  repairing  for  their  devotions,  and  were 


proceeding  towards  the  open  part  of  the  park,  deep 
in  conversation,  when  they  perceived  Godfrey  at  some 
distance  carrying  a  basket  in  his  hand.  Ida  bounded 
over  two  or  three  intervening  borders,  and,  running  to 
meet  him,  exclaimed  in  admiration  at  the  magnificent 
Cape  jessamines'  which  his  basket  contained. 

"They  are  for  Frederick,"  said  he,  "it  is  his 
favourite  flower,  and  there  is  no  specimen  in  the 
greenhouse;  I  have  brought  them  from  Chixton.'* 
This  was  a  eountiy-town  about  ten  miles  from  Evelyn 
Manor. 

"  What  a  walk !"  exclaimed  Ida,  "  and  how  pleased 
Frederick  will  be.  Oh!  Godfrey,  may  I  have  one 
flower,  I  want  it  for  the  boUquet  I  am  painting  for 
aunt  Melissa's  screen;  it  would  finish  the  group  so 
beautifully." 

His  hand  was  immediately  on  the  plant,  and,  though 
he  winced  a  little  at  the  name  of  aunt  Melissa,  be- 
tween whom  and  himself  there  was  a  perpetual  quiet 
feud  of  a  somewhat  aggravated  description,  he  severed 
one  of  the  finest  blossoms,  and  presented  it  to  her. 
"  Introduce  me  to  Mrs.  Chester,"  whispered  he. 

Ida  complied,  and  the  three  were  speedily  engaged 
in  easy  conversation. 

Whether  the  exercise  had  particularly  agreed  with 
Godfrey,  or  whether,  in  general,  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  some  spell  which  did  not  begin  to  act  till 
the  day  was  a  certain  number  of  hours  old,  we  will 
not  pretend  to  say,  but  he  seemed  to  have  thrown 
aside  his  melancholy,  and  was  so  vivacious  that  Ida 
scarcely  recognised  him.  Her  doubts  of  his  cousinly 
disposition  to  like  her  vanished  in  a  minute,  and  her 
old  predilection  revived  with  double  force.  They 
talked  of  all  things  beneath  the  stars,  and  a  few 
beyond  them ;  for  the  most  part  sportively,  but  with 
an  occasional  touch  of  deeper  thought,  indicating  many 
a  vein  to  be  explored  in  future.  Oh,  those  delicious 
first  conversations !  when  you  see  dimly  a  hundred 
half-closed  doors,  and  calculate  beforehand  on  the 
pleasure  of  watching  their  gradual  opening. — Pity, 
that  the  chambers  within  so  often  disappoint  you 
when  you  enter ! 

They  parted  at  the  house-door  the  best  friends 
possible,  and  as  Ida  took  off  her  bonnet,  she  mentally 
ran  over  the  various  topics  which  they  had  been  dis- 
cussing, and  thought  how  she  would  ask  this  question, 
and  suggest  that  remark,  and  how  there  was  a  passage 
she  must  look  for  which  was  exactly  applicable  to  one 
part,  and  how  she  would  ask  Godfrey  to  write  down 
for  her  the  pretty  verse  which  he  had  quoted  from 
some  old  Spanish  ballad.  She  went  down  to  the 
break fjist -room,  ready,  with  her  characteristic  eager- 
ness, to  resume  at  once  where  they  had  left  off; — 
and  there  sat  Godfrey  with  his  ordinary  sombre  look, 
and  spoke  neither  to  her  nor  to  any  one  else  during 
the  whole  meal,  except  to  take  cai*e  that  Frederick 
had  all  he  wanted !  She  had  not  courage  to  address 
him,  and  she  almost  began  to  feel  as  though  their  past 
conversation  must  have  arisen  out  of  some  forwardness 
on  her  part ;  she  was  ashamed  of  having  ventured  to  feel 
so  intimate.    She  thought  it  a  very  dull  breakfast* 
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party,  for  the  whole  length  of  the  table  separated  her 
from  Frederick,  and  she  sat  between  the  Alexanders, 
father  and  son.  The  father  Alexander  was  talking 
politics  with  perfectly  disinterested  enthusiasm,  for 
nobody  seemed  to  be  listening  to  him;  and  the  son  was 
afflictiogly  minnte  in  his  attentions.  Agnes  sat  opposite, 
with  a  quiet  scowl  on  her  face,  which  it  gave  you  a 
sick  headache  to  look  at,  and  uncle  John  was  absent 
on  some  fanning  business.  It  was  altogether  a  de- 
plorable breakfast. 

However,  just  as  it  was  completed,  uncle  John  came 
in,  with  a  face  like  the  concentrated  essence  of  a  dozen 
firesides,  and  a  voice  that  seemed  to  be  compounded  of 
the  singing  of  kettles  upon  their  hobs,  the  crowing  of 
vigorous  babies  on  all  fours  upon  their  hearth-rugs, 
and  the  music  of  Paddy  O'Rafferty  played  at  a  rattling 
pace  by  drums  and  iifes  outside  the  window.  He  was 
an  embodied  laugh — ^a  hurrah  personified.  It  was 
out  of  the  question  for  anybody  to  be  lowspirited  in 
his  presence — he  was  worth  all  the  camphor  julap  and 
sal  volatile  in  the  world. 

"  Well,  young  people !"  cried  he,  rubbing  his  hands, 
**  I've  got  a  scheme  for  you ! " 

"  Indeed!  and  pray  what  is  it?"  replied  Melissa, 
with  a  good-humour  and  alacrity  which  showed  that  she 
rather  liked  the  style  of  his  address. 

"  Oh  yes,  yes  !"  answered  he,  "you  are  included  too 
— it  is  a  scheme  for  us  all,  old  and  young,  girls  and 
boys.  Such  splendid  weather  too — not  a  cloud  in  the 
sky ;  upon  my  word  and  honour  it  would  be  a  sin  if 
we  didn't.  I  think  if  we  have  the  chariot  and  the 
phaeton — and  then  there  wiU  be  the  Woodleys*  car- 
riage and  Alexander's  gig :  it  wiU  look  magnificent  in 
this  weather,  after  the  rains,  too,  which  are  always  an 
advantage.  Godfrey  can  steer,  you  know ;  he  is  a 
capital  sailor :  and  Kate  Wyllys,  we  mustn't  forget  her, 
you  know,  for  she  is  the  best  hand  in  the  world  at  the 
sort  of  thing.  I  don't  think  we  can  manage  before 
this  day  week ;  but  I  dare  say  we  can  make  up  our 
minds  to  wait  so  long.  We  must  set  the  cook  to 
work,  my  lady  housekeeper ;  you  know  she  is  famous 
for  her  chicken  pie.  I  can't  help  thinking  how  grand 
it  will  look  at  sunset ;  and  if  we  should  have  a  rain- 
bow, it  will  be  perfect." 

"Chicken  pie,  with  rainbow  sauce!"  observed 
Alexander  junior,  "  quite  a  novelty  in  the  English 
cuisine.  Pray,  sir,  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  the 
recipe." 

"  Eh  ?  ah !  Ha,  ha— very  good  that !  What  did  I 
say  ?"  returned  lus  uncle. 

"  I  am  sure,  my  dear  John,"  said  Melissa,  with  that 

emphasis  of  special  crossness  which  is  so  oft^n  attached 

to  the  epithet  '  dear*  "  it  would  be  quite  hoi)eless  to 

i    attempt  to  tell  you  what  you  said,  or  what  you  meant. 

I  do  wish  you  would  explain  yourself  quietly — it  is 

•    very  trying  to  one's  nerves  to  have  all  this  confusion 

I    first  in  the  morning,  and  for  my  part  (putting  her 

hand  to  her  forehead)  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea 

what  you  have  been  talking  about." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear ;  I  am  the  most 
noisy  thoughtless  fellow  in  the  world ;  I  believe  I  shall 


be  a  boy  all  my  life,  and  I  never  can  recollect  that  we 
are  not  all  of  us  as  young  as  we  used  to  be."  He 
now  lowered  his  voice,  and  addressed  his  irate  sister 
in  the  quietest  and  most  explanatory  tone,  as  you 
might  speak  to  a  superannuated  person,  whose  intel- 
lect it  was  extremely  difficult  to  awaken,  and  whose 
temper  it  was  necessary  to  soothe  in  a  very  cautious 
and  conspicuous  manner.  "  It  is  a  pic-nic,  my  dear 
— a  party  in  the  open  air." 

"  I  believe  he  thinks  I  don't  know  what  a  picnic 
is!"  said  Melissa,  turning  with  a  sharp  artificial 
laugli  to  the  rest  of  the  company ;  "  perhaps,"  she 
added,  "  you  will  be  so  condescending  as  to  carry 
your  explanation  a  little  further,  and  tell  all  present, 
who  I  believe  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  myself, 
what  expedition  it  is  that  you  are  meditating,  and 
who  are  the  persons  whom  you  propose  to  invite." 

Poor  uncle  John  felt  himself  decidedly  in  disgrace, 
though  he  did  not  in  the  least  understand  the  reason. 
So  he  made  a  very  quiet  jog-trot  speech  in  an  humble 
apologetic  manner ;  unadorned  by  any  of  those  curvets 
and  caracoles  by  which  his  ordinsury  mode  of  talk  when 
in  high  spirits — and  it  was  a  very  exceptional  case 
when  uncle  John  was  not  in  high  spirits — was  distin- 
guished. He  had  pUnned  a  day's  excursion  to  Thel- 
war  Castle,  a  fine  Norman  ruin  about  twenty  miles 
from  Evelyn.  Mr.  Woodley,  a  great  crony  of  uncle 
John's,  his  son  and  daughter,  were  to  join  the  party, 
together  with  any  other  friends  whom  Melissa  might 
think  proper  to  ask.  Kate  Wyllys,  for  whose  pre- 
sence he  had  made  special  stipulation,  was  a  young 
lady  of  acknowledged  fashion  and  beauty,  then  irra- 
diating the  neighbourhood,  and  commanding  the 
attentions  of  all  the  disposable  gentlemen.  She  was, 
of  course,  far  more  attractive  than  any  resident  Mie, 
however  superior  to  herself  in  natural  or  acquired 
qualifications ;  and  being  very  lively,  perfectly  fear- 
less, and  rather  quick  at  repartee,  was  exactly  the 
sort  of  person  to  command  the  attentions  of  a  whole 
party  when  present,  and  their  strictures  when  absent. 
Gentlemen  would  engross  her  for  an  entire  evening, 
and  make  her  as  conspicuous  as  they  could  by  flirta- 
tion; and  then,  as  soon  as  she  was  gone,  would 
betake  themselves  with  languid  real  to  the  side  of 
some  older  acquaintance,  who  had  been  looking  over 
prints  with  sublime  indifference  to  neglect,  and  say 
on  approaching  her,  "  I  really  haven't  been  able  to 
get  a  word  with  you  this  evening !  Miss  Wyllys 
wouldn't  let  me  get  away  for  a  moment."  Of  course, 
it  was  all  her  fault — in  such  cases  it  is  an  axiom  in 
popular  philosophy,  that  the  kdy  is  in  the  wrong, 
and  deserves  all  that  she  encounters.  We  would  not 
for  a  moment  dispute  the  axiom — it  must  be  true, 
because  everybody  says  it, — both  the  gentlemen  wlio 
have  been  encouraged  and  the  ladies  who  have  been 
neglected ;  we  would  only  say,  that  this  true  view 
of  the  matter  requires  some  exercise  of  faith  in  those 
who  receive  it,  inasmuch  as  reason  and  observation 
would  commonly  lead  to  a  different  conclusion. 

Thdwar  Castle  was  beautifully  situated;  it  was 
approachable  by  sea,  and  therefore  unde  John  pro- 
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jected  a  boating  party  for  some  of  the  young  people ; 
and  it  was  within  two  miles  of  a  very  respectable 
waterfall,  which,  as  he  observed,  would  be  in  its  best 
looks  after  the  recent  rains.  A  castle,  a  pic-nic,  and 
a  waterfall !  Could  any  scheme  by  land  or  sea  be  more 
enchanting?  Ida's  face  grew  brighter  and  brighter 
as  the  idea  developed  itself,  and  the  last  word  had 
scarcely  escaped  her  uncle's  lips,  when  she  exclaimed, 
with  clasped  hands,  "  Oh,  how  delightful !  Dear  aunt 
McUssa,  pray  say  yes ! — ^you  will  enjoy  it  too,  because 
you  are  so  fond  of  fine  scenery,  and  there  will  be  no 
fatigue.  A  whole  week!— Oh,  how  I  wish  the  day 
were  come !  *' 

Melissa,  who  liked  any  species  of  gaiety,  relaxed 
into  benign  acquiescence ;  and  uncle  John,  in  a  perfect 
ecstasy  at  meeting  with  approval  and  causing  so  much 
pleasure,  first  kissed  Ida  out  of  gratitude  for  her  de- 
light, and  then  executed  a  short  impromptu  polka,  of 
a  new  and  somewhat  outrageous  pattern,  which,  hap- 
pily, did  not  last  above  a  minute. 

"  And  now,"  said  Melissa,  "I  will  write  the  invi- 
tations, and  we  will  settle  how  the  party  is  to  go." 

"  Yes !"  cried  Mr.  Lee,  with  asiumed  nonchalance, 
"  it  is  always  the  best  way^  to  make  one's  arrange- 
ments clearly  beforehand,  and  then  nobody  is  put  out. 
•  I  am  quite  at  your  disposal ;  you  may  put  me  just 
where  you  please.    Alex  can  drive  Ida,  and  the  rest 
will  easily  be  settled." 
i       "  I  hope  I  may  consider  this  an  engagement :  I 
was  just  going  to  offer  myself  as  your  charioteer  when 
I  my  father  forestalled  me,"  said  the  son,  with  his  most 
'  elaborate  smile  and  bow. 

The  Alexanders  had  made  a  false  move  there. 
Melissa  was  uninterruptedly  conscious  that  she  was 
mistress  of  the  house,  and  never  inclined  to  agree  in 
any  proposition  which  did  not  emanate  from  herself, 
unless,  like  the  present  expedition,  the  conduct  of  it 
were  placed  at  once  in  her  hands.  Moreover,  to  do 
her  jastice,  she  was  really  fond  of  Ida,  and  would  not 
have  done  anything  to  annoy  her,  unless  it  had  been 
unmistakeably  advantageous  to  herself.  A  woman 
seldom  mistakes  a  woman's  feelings,  and  Ida's  face, 
as  she  politely  acquiesced  in  her  cousin's  proposal, 
was  tolerably  expressive  of  dissatisfaction. 

"  Excase  me,  my  good  friends,"  said  Melissa,  with 
her  blandest  and  most  obstinate  manner,  "  my  little 
Ida's  life  is  a  great  deal  too  precious  to  be  risked  by 
any  amateur  coachmanship.  I  consider  myself  re- 
sponsible for  her,  and  must  have  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  her  proceedings.  When  I  get  the  answers 
to  my  invitations,  and  know  what  our  numbers  will 
be,  I  shall  be  able  to  make  arrangements  definitively." 
Ida  was  to  go  in  the  boat ;  she  was  charmed,  and 
her  rapture  increased  when  she  found  that  Frederick 
was  to  be  of  the  party.  She  had  been  thinking  of 
him,  but  was  afraid  to  ask,  and  she  now  congratulated 
herself  that  they  should  be  together,  and  expressed 
her  liveliest  thanks  that  the  plan  for  her  was  exactly 
that  wbich  she  best  liked.  She  and  Melissa  (strange 
companionship!)  were  the  only  two  persons  thoroughly 
pleased,  when,  after  much  shaking  and  fermenting, 


the  scheme  had  settled  into  its  final  shape.  Aunt 
Ellenor  was  to  chaperone  the  water-party;  she  made  no 
resistance,  but  suffbred  secretly,  inasmuch  as  she  was 
a  great  coward,  and  every  minute  of  lier  pleasure- 
excursion  was  consequently  a  painful  and  heroic  effort 
at  composure.  Poor  Frederick  never  felt  his  privation 
so  keenly  as  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  but 
agreed  to  go,  because  he  knew  that  Ms  exclusion 
would  be  as  painful  to  his  mother  as  his  participation 
could  be  to  himself.  So  long  as  he  did  everything 
like  other  people,  she  was  able  to  flatter  herself  with 
the  idea  that  he  was  nearly  unconscious  of  his  loss ; 
but  the  smallest  sign  of  consciousness  on  his  part  cost 
her  so  many  tears,  that  he  would  have  avoided  it  by  any 
sacrifice  of  his  own  personal  comfort.  It  was  touching 
to  see  how  instinctively  he  comprehended  her  feelings, 
and  how  tenderly  he  cared  for  them,  though  he  could 
see  no  exhibition  of  them.  No  inflection  of  her  voice 
was  lost  upon  him,  and  so  profound  was  his  know- 
ledge of  her,  that  he  could  divine  that  she  was  grieved 
merely  by  her  silence  when  he  knew  that  it  would 
have  been  natural  to  her  to  speak.  There  is  no  science 
so  deep  and  so  unerring  as  that  of  unselfish  love ;  its 
perceptions  are  as  supernatural  as  it3  origin.  And  so 
— aa  may  often  be  seen  when  a  weak  and  half-dis- 
ciplined character  sympathices  with  one  of  a  higher 
order  than  itself — the  rehitive  positions  of  this  mother 
and  son  seemed  to  undergo  a  strange  kind  of  change, 
and  practically  it  was  the  consoler  who  needed  sup- 
port, and  the  sufferer  who  gave  it.  But  these  two 
were  not  unhappy ;  there  is  no  unhappiness,  properly 
so  called,  in  the  calm  harmony  of  a  double  sorrow  such 
as  theirs. 

Young  Woodley,  a  gawky  personage  from  college, 
with  a  strong  fear  of  the  fair  sex,  taking  the  outward 
form  and  vesture  of  contempt,  was  another  member  of 
the  water-party.  He  wanted  to  go  on  horseback ;  but 
his  father,  who  was  trying  hard  to  worry  him  into 
premature  polish,  would  not  hear  of  it.  He  could  not 
bear  the  arrangement  made  for  him,  and  submitted 
with  the  worst  grace  possible.  Kate  Wyllys  agreed, 
with  perfect  and  polite  good-nature,  to  make  a  third 
in  the  chariot  with  Melissa  and  Mr.  Lee ;  but  snarled 
in  her  heart  at  a  plan  so  very  untoward,  when  three 
aimless  young  men  were  within  reach,  any  one  of  whom 
would  have  proved  a  satisfactory  companion — two  in 
the  capacity  of  flirts,  the  third  in  that  of  butt.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  help  for  it,  as  she  was  known  to  be 
delicate,  and  could  not  be  allowed  to  go  by  water. 
Wlien  the  time  arrived  she  was  all  smiles  and  serenity, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  felt  more  amiably  than 
the  collegian.  £ven  uncle  John  was  a  little  downcast, 
for  he  shared  the  phaeton  with  Mr.  and  Miss  Woodley, 
andhewantedtohaveaccompaniedlda.  Godfrey  seemed  I 
in  lower  spirits  than  usual,  kept  apart  from  his  com- 
panions, and  occupied  himself  with  the  business  of  the 
boat.  But  the  crowning  discomfiture  was  Alexander's, 
who  actually  had  to  drive  Agnes.  To  the  very  last  he 
manoeuvred  to  avoid  this,  but  there  is  no  being  on 
earth  so  helpless  as  a  well-bred  man  in  the  hands  of  a 
kdy  who  is  giving  a  party.    He  has  neither  defence 
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nor  redress;  his  very  remonstrances  must  be  made 
with  fictitions  playfulness,  as  though  in  reality  he  were 
grateful  for  the  veiy  things  which  he  deprecates ;  and 
his  final  submission  to  the  most  aggravated  sufferings 
must  be  cheerful  and  unconditional.  Poor  Alexander 
asked  Miss  Woodley,  privately,  if  she  would  allow  him 
to  drive  her ;  but  Miss  Woodley  (who,  by  the  bye,  was 
a  trifle  unrefined,  and  had  never  received  such  a  com- 
pliment from  the  sublime  Alexander  before)  had  been 
previously  told,  in  confidence,  by  Melissa,  that  she  was 
to  go  in  the  phaeton,  ''because  it  was  desirable  for 
many  reasons  (this  with  much  significance),  and  it 
would  be  so  pleasant  for  John."  The  poor  girl  fancied 
she  was  somehow  doing  a  favour,  and,  besides,  would 
not  have  presumed  to  alter  Miss  Lee's  plans  for  the 
world;  so  she  declined,  graciously  and  regretfully. 
Alexander  then  made  a  desperate  attack  on  young 
Woodley,  whom  he  esteemed  an  utter  bpre,  but  this 
was  likewise  a  failure ;  parental  authority  was  too 
strong  for  the  unhappy  youth,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  be  victimized.  Eventually,  Alexander  proposed  to 
drive  his  father,  as  a  last  chance ;  but  his  father  was 
afraid  of  catching  cold,  and  liked  the  ease  of  the 
cushioned  chariot,  and  the  pretty  face  of  Kate  Wyllys, 
who  understood  and  re^nded  to  his  gallantries  far 
better  than  Ida»  and  thought  him  a  tolerable  substitute 
when  originals  were  not  procurable.  No  one  who  had 
seen  the  faces  of  Alexander  and  Agnes,  when  they  set 
off  for  their  teU-a-iete  drive,  would  have  been  surprised 
to  hear  that  a  murder  had  been  perpetrated  before  the 
end  of  it — only,  fortunately,  deeds  do  not  always 
answer  to  looks,  either  good  or  bad. 

Is  not  a  pleasure-party  the  most  delightful  thing  in 
the  world  ? 

Chapter  XI.— The  Pic-nic. 

A  FEW  minutes  before  the  boat  landed,  Frederick, 
with  some  timidity  of  manner,  presented  Ida  with  a 
pretty  sketching  apparatus.  "  She  had  expressed  a  wish 
to  sketch  the  castle,"  he  said,  "and  though — "  here  he 
paused  for  an  instant,  and  then  abruptly  concluded 
by  saying,  "  that  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  him  to 
think  that  she  could  make  any  use  of  a  gift  of  his." 
She  tlianked  him  warmly ;  but  was  a  little  puzzled  by 
remembering  that  he  had  not  been  in  the  room  when 
the  picturcsqueness  of  the  castle  as  a  subject  for 
sketching  was  discussed ;  she  was  sure  of  this,  because 
she  had  felt  a  sudden  fear  lest  the  conversation  should 
give  him  pain,  and  had  looked  for  him  and  been  relieved 
to  find  that  he  was  absent. 

Thelwar  Castle  was  built  on  a  rock  which  rose 
steeply  from  the  edge  of  a  wide  and  gentle  river.  In  style 
it  blended  the  Saracen  and  the  Norman,  and  formed 
no  inapt  representation  of  the  age  to  which  it  belonged; 
at  once  massy  and  graceful,  rude,  yet  full  of  beauty. 
Tliere  were  tall  slender  turrets  of  circular  form  with 
overhanging  parapets  broken  and  encrusted  with  moss ; 
huge  dwarf  towers  strongly  battlemented  and  pierced 
with  those  cruel  loopholes  which  admit  no  light  save 
for  purposes  of  destruction,  and  look  like  suUcn  eyes 
winking  at  you;  great  irregular  walls  of  unhewn 


stone  all  scarfed  and  garlanded  with  ivy  and  plumed 
with  the  airy' fern;  green  sward  in  the  courts  as 
smooth  as  though  it  had  been  shorn  for  the  feet  of 
fairies,  whom  you  might  fancy  skimming  tenderly  over 
its  surface,  or  perching  upon  the  fragmentary  corbels 
which  jutted  from  the  walls,  or  climbing  the  shattered 
tracery  of  the  windows,  or  swinging  by  the  green 
streamers  which  hung  from  many  a  giant  arch,  and 
rocked  upon  the  air  as  though  only  just  loosed  from 
some  tiny  grasp,  or  lying  crushed  beneath  the  damp 
lichen-covered  masses  of  stone  which  had  fallen  from 
above,  and  might  have  been  hurled  down  by  some  stem 
mailed  ghost  upon  the  battlements  to  check  such  un- 
seemly revel  in  a  place  so  sombre.  There  were  vast 
hospitable  chimneys,  calling  up  strange  visions  of 
those  old  uncivilized  dinner  parties,  when  wayfarers 
and  beggars  had  their  place  and  their  portion,  and 
servants  feasted  at  the  same  board  with  their  masters; 
wonderful  little  bed-chambers,  suggesting  the  idea 
that  our  ancestors  slept  in  one  invariable  position,  and 
stood  upright  to  dress,  having  their  clothes  let  down 
upon  them  from  the  roof;  interminable  twisted  stair- 
cases, which  you  must  convert  yourself  into  a  screw  to 
ascend, — ^painful  as  one  of  those  miraculous  opera 
cadenzas  (named,  we  suppose,  on  the  lticus-a-no9t4ueendc 
principle,)  where,  after  a  certain  point,  every  step 
seems  the  highest  possible  and  yet  is  succeeded  by 
one  higher  and  more  excruciating  still,  and  where  the 
descent  is  Accomplished  by  a  series  of  accentuated 
plunges,  any  one  of  which  is  sufficient  to  break  yonr 
neck ;  long  shadowy  passages  through  the  hearts  of  the 
enormous  walls,  with  sharp  streaks  of  light  here  and 
there  catdiing  the  curve  under  the  square  head  of 
some  narrow  door-way,  and  tempting  you  to  proceed, 
though  you  must  needs  walk  trembling,  lest  at  the 
next  opening  the  ray  should  be  reflected  from  a  stoop- 
ing helmet  or  a  poised  spear,  or  lest  the  hesitating 
feet  which  you  can  scarcely  guide  along  the  uneven  floor, 
should  stumble  against  the  coiled-up  limbs  of  an  old 
sentinel  sleeping  at  his  post.  There  seemed  a  waste 
of  strength,  as  though  a  great  deal  of  it  were  built 
out  of  sheer  symbolism — a  mixture  of  the  jovial  and 
the  sombre,  so  unlike  the  world  in  which  our  own 
forms  of  thought  are  cast,  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  imagine  it  into  any  consistent  whole,  but  the 
ideal  picture  was  for  ever  resolving  itself  into  a  host 
of  outrageous  contradictions.  One  moderate  sized 
tombstone  might  have  sufficed  for  the  flooring  of  any 
bed  room,  and  the  great  banqueting-hall  looked  as  if  it 
might  have  been  appropriately  papered  with  a  series  of 
"  rubbings  "  from  sepulchral  brasses. 

"  Oh  !  for  one  day,  for  one  single  hour,  to  see  it  j 
ail  alive  again !"  cried  Ida,  as,  after  a  breathless  and 
eager  examination  of  every  attainable  nook  and  comer, 
she  paused  at  the  summit  of  a  winding  stair,  and, 
seating  herself  in  the  hoUow  of  a  battlement,  looked 
out  up<m  the  rich  valley  and  the  sweet  fresh  river, 
"  that  one  could  tell  how  they  reaUy  lived  and  thought 
from  hour  to  hour,  those  grim  soldiers,  and  graceful 
knights,  and  stately  ladies !  It  is  almost  paiufiJ  to 
have  such  a  strange  kind  of  unseen  existence  so  per- 
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petaalu  suggested  without  being  able  to  fill  up  the 
blanks,  and  imagine  what  it  actually  was.  It  is  like 
seeing  the  very  corpse  of  the  Past." 

"  Cannot  you  construct  a  living  character  out  of 
these  autographs  ?"  asked  God&ey,  smiling  as  he  laid 
his  hand  on  the  summit  of  a  roughly  ornamented  and 
overhanging  buttress ;  "  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a 
?ery  difficult  task." 

He  stopped,  and  Ida  looked  earnestly  in  his  face  as 
though  she  wanted  him  to  continue. 

"  An  easy  one,  I  should  say,"  observed  Alexander. 
"  Human  nature  is  always  the  same  in  detail  as  well 
as  in  outline.  We  have  a  distant  twilight  view  of  the 
man  of  the  middle  ages,  and  he  looms  upon  us  huge 
and  grand  and  vague,  till  our  imagination  bows  down 
before  him,  and  refuses  to  approach  and  examine  more 
closely.  But  if  we  do  approach  we  shall  find  him 
flesh  and  blood  after  all,  perhaps  differing  only  from 
ourselves  in  the  unavoidaUe  peculiarity  that  he  was  a 
good  way  behind  us  in  the  march  of  time.  He  ate  and 
drank,  was  weary,  slept  and  was  refreshed,  loved  and 
hated  like  the  rest  of  us.  And  all  those  foibles  and 
•  follies,  littlenesses  and  meannesses  which  distress  us  in 
our  own  day  because  they  are  dose  under  our  own  eyes, 
were  just  as  rife  in  the  Fast,  if  we  could  only  see  them." 
"  Very  true,"  replied  Godfrey;  "  depend  upon  it,  it 
was  all  the  same  &ve  hundred  years  ago,  just  as  truly 
as  it  will  be  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence.  The 
Baron  Drogo  de  Bracy  could  never  obtam  the  enlreg 
to  the  highest  society,  because  It  was  noticed  that  he 
did  not  always  pronounce  his  H's,  and  the  dame 
Eleonora  de  Montauban  frowned  sorely  upon  her 
daughter  the  lovely  Lady  Adelicia  because  she  had 
engaged  herself  for  three  polkas  to  a  younger  son ! 
Don't  be  romantic,  Ida*!  Don't  fancy  that  an  external 
development  totally  different  from  that  of  our  own  age 
I  betokens  that  there  was  any  difference  at  all  in  the 
I  inner  life— why  should  it  ?  Don't  we  all  know  that 
I  Dr.  Johnson  was  as  gjreat  a  dramatist  as  Shakspeare, 
only  somehow  or  other  he  didn't  manage  to  write  such 
I  good  plays  ?  " 

"  You  are  a  worshipper  of  the  Past,  I  perceive," 
said  Alexander  coolly,  as  he  seated  himself  at  Ida's 
feet,  and  looked  expressively  into  her  face,  though 
he  addressed  Godfrey,  "as  for  me,  I  live  in  the 
Present." 

"  I  hope  the  climate  suits  you,"  replied  Godfrey, 
with  an  emphasis  too  tnarked  to  be  perfectly  polite, 
and  which  called  the  colour  to  his  cousin's  cheek. 

Ida  felt  uncomfortable,  and  it  was  quite  a  relief  to 
her  that  Agnes  joined  them  at  that  moment. 

"  Do  come  down,  Ida,"  said  she,  "  aunt  Melissa  is 
so  cross.  She  is  unpacking  the  baskets,  and  she 
says  it  is  a  shame  that  we  should  leave  it  all  to  her, 
and  go  away  to  amuse  ourselves.  For  my  part,  I 
thought  we  came  here  for  amusement,  such  as  it  is. 
She  is  very  hungry,  and  she  says  we  must  dine  before 
wc  do  anything  else ;  and  she  wants  you,  but  not 
Alexander  or  Godfrey ;  because,  she  says,  gentlemen 
are  of  no  use.  Slie  had  just  upset  something  when  I 
came  away,  and  that  was  one  reason  why  I  hurried." 

VOL.   VIII. 


Ida  felt  guilty ; —  she  had  forgotten  all  but  the 
enjoyment  of  the  moment ;  and  she  now  hastened  to 
accompany  Agnes,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
the  gentlemen.  As  they  descended  the  stairs,  she 
dropped  her  sketch-book,  and  Agnes  picked  it  up  for 
her.  "  Ah !"  said  she,  "  Godfrey  was  very  myste- 
rious about  his  present." 

"  Godfrey !"  repeated  Ida>  surprised.  "  This  was 
Frederick's  present." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  Agnes,  who  took  a 
sour  kind  of  pleasure  in  thwarting  any  little  scheme 
that  came  under  her  notice,  whether  she  understood 
it  or  not.  "  I  was  in  the  room  when  Grodfrey  brought 
it ;  and  he  told  Frederick  it  was  for  you,  and  begged 
him,  as  a  particular  favour,  to  give  it  as  if  from  him- 
self." 

There  was  no  time  for  Ida  to  express  the  astonish- 
ment she  felt,  as  they  had  now  reached  the  spot  where 
Melissa  was  awaiting  them.  She  had  overset  the 
basin  of  powdered  sugar  into  a  dungeon,  and  was 
vehemently  insisting  that  her  brother  John  should 
descend  in  search  of  it,  a  service  which  he  did  not 
appear  to  relish,  though  he  made  many  apoplectic 
efforts  to  reach  it  by  stooping  over  the  edge.  She 
was  making  a  solemn  business  of  dinner;  putting 
herself  into  a  fretful  bustle  about  all  the  adjuncts 
necessary  and  unnecessary,  being  sentimental  about 
finger-glasses,  and  highly  dignified  in  regard  to  salt- 
spoons.  It  was  all  to  be  done  in  a  regular,  grand 
way,  as  unlike  a  pic-nic  as  possible ;  and  the  feed- 
ing was  the  main  object  and  purpose,  evidently, 
of  the  whole  party — ^they  came  not  to  see  but  to  eat. 
It  was  sad  waste  of  time  indeed  to  be  sketching  and 
storing  about,  when  the  cold  chickens  were  still  un- 
packed, and  the  damask  napkins  undistributed.  Ida 
ran  lightly  to  and  fro  under  her  orders,  restoring  her 
to  good-humour  by  the  force  of  her  alacrity  and  readi- 
ness, and  greatly  cheering  the  spirits  of  the  depressed 
maid,  who  had  been  vainly  endeavouring  to  do  right 
in  the  eyes  of  her  mistress  for  the  last  twenty  minutes. 
Agnes  moved  heavily  and  awkwardly,  never  under- 
stood anything  that  she  was  expected  to  do ;  and,  in 
making  an  unwonted  effort  to  be  useful,  finally  set  her 
foot  upon  a  cherry  tart.  They  were  a  contrast,  cer- 
tainly. 

Poor  uncle  John,  gkd  to  be  released,  hastened 
away,  and  tried  to  make  the  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Woodley,  who  was  thoroughly  tired  both  of  him  and 
of  the  party,  and  who  responded  but  feebly  to  his 
charitable  efforts. 

"  Queer  old  place,  this  !"  said  uncle  John,  who  had 
a  vague  idea  that  Mr.  Woodley  was  a  politician  of  the 
modem  school,  and  wished  to  propitiate  him  by  some 
congenial  remark.  "  Now,  they  wouldn't  tolerate 
such  a  place  in  these  days.  If  any  one  were  to  run 
up  such  a  place,  public  opinion  would  have  it  down 
again  in  five  minutes." 

"  Well— I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Woodley,  with 
cautious  hesitation  concerning  the  vigour  of  public 
opinion,  looking  inquiringly  at  the  stalwart  old  walls 
as  he  spoke.    He  was  a  gentleman  who  spent  his 
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life  in  the  mild  exoitement  of  perpetual  expectation — 
in  a  kind  of  permanent  astoniUiment  which  never 
rose  above  the  fuss j  point.  Every  night  in  winter  he 
perceived  appearances  in  the  heavens  which  betokened 
that  there  would  be  a  fine  Aurora  Borealis  before 
morning,  and  frequently  suggested  that  his  daughter, 
who  had  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  that  pheno- 
menon, should  sit  up,  and  call  him  when  it  began. 
The  watching,  the  ejaculations,  the  assurances  that 
there  was  a  light  in  the  north  quite  unnatural,  and 
which  mwit  terminate  in  coruscations,  supplied  the 
substance  of  his  conversation  for  the  evefiing,  and 
effectually  prevented  conversation  in  others.  In  sum- 
mer he  was  equally  fisr-sighted  as  to  the  detection  of 
an  approaching  storm;  and  has  been  known  to  pro- 
phesy continuously  for  six  weeks  the  arrival  of  one, 
which  seldom  £uled  to  come  in  the  end  and  justify  his 
prediction.  He  now  discovered  that  the  tower  be- 
neath which  the  dinner-party  was  being  arranged,  was 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  would  assuredly  fall  in 
the  course  of  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  He  remon- 
strated so  pertinaciously,  that  good  breeding  com- 
lulled  the  nnbi^py  Melissa  to  consent  to  the  removal 
of  her  preparations  just  as  they  had  attained  com- 
pletion, which  put  the  crowning  stroke  to  her  dis- 
comfiture for  the  day.  Altogether,  I  should  think, 
there  has  sddom  been  a  more  disconsolate  and 
dejected  repast  than  that  pic-nic.  Everything  had 
:iomehow  gone  wrong,  and  nearly  everybody  was  out 
of  sorts. 

Ida  was  as  silent  as  the  rest :  she  was  thinking 
about  her  sketch-book,  and  determining  to  elucidate 
the  mystery.  An  opportunity  ocoured  soon  after 
diey  liad  risen  from  table<^il.  She  found  herself 
near  Godfrey,  and  a  little  apart  from  the  others,  and 
immediately  addressed  him. 

"  Godfrey,  have  I  done  anything  to  vex  yon  ?** 
she  spoke  timidly,  and  blusliing. 

"  You !  To  vex  nK !  What  could  possibly  make 
youtliinkso?*' 

"  Only,"  said  Ida,  **  that  you  diauge  so  towards 
mc,— aud— ^and — I  beg  youi-  pardon  for  mentioning 
it,  as  you  did  not  wisii  me  to  know  it,  but  I  find  you 
were  so  kind  as  to  think  of  giving  me  that  skctcliing- 
npparatus.  You  must  let  me  thank  you  for  it — and  I 
was  afraid  I  had  annoyed  you  in  some  manner,  as  you 
did  not  like  to  give  it  to  me  yourself." 

Godfrey  coloured,  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and 
seemed  to  find  much  difficulty  in  answcrhig  this 
speech.  At  last  he  said :  "  It  was  sudi  a  pleasure 
to  Frederick  to  give  it  to  you,  and  he  has  so  few 
pleasures." 

<'  Dear  Frederick !"  said  Ida. 

"Ah!"  cried  Godfrey  eagerly,  "you  cannot  love 
liun  too  well ;  he  is  absolutely  perfect.  His  intellec- 
tual equals  his  moral  nature,  though  it  is  not  so  readily 
discerned.  I  Imve  never  heard  him  utter  a  lusty 
word,  nor  known  him  think  an  unkind  tliought ;  and 
the  whole  temper  of  his  miad  is  so  beautiful.  You 
musi  love  liim,  Ida." 

"  I  do."  replied  Ida.    "  I  love  him  dearly,  and  aunt 


Ellenor  too.  I  cannot  bear  that  you  should  be 
cold  to  me,  Godfirey,  for  I  feel  at  home  with  yoar 
family  as  if  I  were  one  of  yourselves.  It  is  quite 
ouridtis--the  rest  are  all  like  strangers,  with  whom 
I  have  to  make  acquaintance  by  degrees,  though  they 
are  veiy  kind;  but  I  can't  help  fancying  that  you 
and  aunt  Ellenor  and  Frederick  have  lived  with  me 
all  my  life,  and  that  we  have  not  been  separated 
at  aU." 

Godfrey  took  her  hand  between  his,  and  looked  at 
her  with  an  expression  of  unspeakable  gentleness ;  it 
was  diffieult  to  believe  that  those  were  the  same  eyes 
which  were  ordinarily  so  downcast  and  so  sullen. 
"  Be  one  <tf  us,  then,  dear  Ida,"  said  he ;  "  my  mother 
loves  you  as  if  you  were  her  own  child,  and  yon  and 
I  will  be  brother  and  sister— shall  we  not  P" 

<'0h!"  said  Ida,  "that  implies  so  much  I" 

"Too  mneh  for  you  to  grant  I"  cried  he,  in  a  tone 
of  disappointment. 

"Too  mudi,  a  great  deal,"  returned  she,  playMy, 
"to  be  granted  on  one  side  only.  I  never  had  a  faio- 
ther,  but  I  can  fancy  very  well  what  a  brother  would 
be  to  me.  First,  he  would  be  quiet  and  steadlast  in 
Us  fUendalup— there  would  be  no  changes,  and  douhts, 
and  mysteries ;  then  I  should  know  all  his  sorrows, 
and  he  would  come  to  me  to  console  them ;  and  we 
should  tdl  each  other  of  faults,  and  hdp  each  otha  to 
amend  them.  He  would  never  give  me  black  looks 
without  an  ex|^anation,  or *' 

"  In  &ct,"  interrupted  Godfrey,  "you  think  ne  a 
savage ;  and  you  cannot  think  too  ill  of  me.  But,  Ida, 
I  promise  to  perform  my  part  of  the  compact,  if  you 
will  be  faithful  to  yours.  I  am  only  afraid  tiiat  you 
will  repent  when  you  know  me  better." 

"If  I  do  I  will  tell  ydh  so,"  she  answered;  "but 
I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  or,  at  least,  only  a  very  Uttie 
itfnud  sometimes." 

"  And  when  were  you  afraid  fast  P"  asked  Godfrey. 

''When  Alexander "  began  Ida,  hut  he  inter- 

nipted  her  immediately. 

"Oh !  I  was  vcTy  rude,  I  know;  but  Alexander  is 
perfectly  intolerable  to  me.  It's  a  wonder  that  I  don't 
insult  him  every  hour  of  the  day ;  and  when  he  spe^^s 
to  you  in  that  patronismg  complimentary  tone,  I  aaeure 
you,  Ida,  it  is  beyond  my  powers  of  endurance  to  be 
polite." 

''But  he  is  very  kind,"  said  Ida,  thoug^tfidly, 
"  and  I  believe  he  is  very  clever.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  he  is  not  agreeable." 

Had  Alexander  been  in  Godfrey's  place  lie  would 
certainly  have  told  Ida  that  slic  was  the  most  piquante 
person  in  the  world,  with  lier  unconsdous  sarcasm. 
Godfrey  thouglit  so,  but  did  not  say  it.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  it  woidd  have  been  quite  unnatural  to  pay 
Ida  a  coDiplimcnt. 

It  is  curious  how  little  we  praise  those  whom  we 
love  best.  We  arc  shy  about  it,  as  though  we  were 
speaking  of  ourselves ;  a  tone,  a  look,  tlic  mere  pre- 
sence of  some  unaccountable  restraint  of  manner— 
these  arc  indications  enough  for  those  who  are  in- 
tended to  read  them,  and  bystanders  may  think  it  all 
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m  oqU  ^  tii^  like.  Our  choicest  gifts  at^  not  for 
the  worljd  to  spratim^e;  we  put  them  qnietlj,  and 
with  averted  ejea,  ii^to  the  hmd  that  is  stretched  out 
to  ipmffi  them. 

"  Do  you  like  thi9  sort  of  p^,  Ida  F"  asked  God- 
frey, after  a  minute's  pfiuse. 

"  Yes ;  I  ^oj  it  cxcessiv^y/'  ^e  replied.  "  P.o 
not  you?'? 

**  I  think/'  said  he,  "  that  i);  is  the  most  ingenious 
contzivance  ever  invp^ed  for  copipressing  t)ie  greatest 
quantity  of  annoyance  into  tiie  smallest  posaible  com- 
pass. What  a  dinner  we  had !  Nothing  seems  to  me  so 
strange  a  mistake  as  that  a  number  of  people,  whose 
whole  existence  is  made  up  of  common-places  and 
decorums,  should  yoluntarily  put  themselves  into  a 
position  where  these  are  absurdities,  and  yet  try  to 
retain  them  all  the  wliile.  It  is  as  if  one  were  to  go 
out  shooting  in  ^  court-dress,  and  put  pattens  over 
one's  pnmps,  to  prove  oneself  a  sportsman.  It  is  so 
comic  to  see  how  we  all  behave ;  anybody  who  didn't 
know  the  circumstances  would  make  sure  that  the 
pic-nic  had  been  inflicted  as  a  punishment,  and  that, 
being  compelled  by  force  to  submit  to  it,  we  were 
trying  to  neutralize  it  in  the  best  manner  we  could." 

"Look  there,  misanthrope!"  replied  Ida,  laying 
one  hand  gently  upon  his  arm,  and  pointing  with  the 
other  to  the  scene  before  them.  A  solitary  arch  stood 
up,  huge,  and  broken  in  outline,  against  the  cloudless 
sky ;  beneath  it,  partly  veiled  by  the  drooping  doud 
of  ivy  which  floated  about  its  sides,  was  visible  the 
smooth  soft  river,  passing  through  wood  and  hiU,  with 
a  steady  onward  motion,  like  the  flight  of  a  bird,  and 
melting  into  the  vague  far  distance.  A  little  beyond 
the  arch,  at  the  base  of  o;ie  of  those  graceful  turrets, 
a  group  was  seated  upon  the  greensward;  their 
figures  would  perhaps  have  marred  the  effect  in  a 
picture,  but  somehow  they  blended  very  picturesquely 
with  the  reality.  Kat(^  Wyllys,  with  bonnet  off, 
dark  braided  air,  and  smiling  sunny  face,  was  holding 
some  flowers  for  Alexander  to  examine — flirting  very 
prettily  under  the  pretence  of  botany.  Agnes  and 
Miss  Woodley  stood  near,  filling  the  double  office  of 
chaperon  and  back-ground. 

Godfrey  looked  at  the  picture,  and  then  at  Ida. 
"Ah  1"  said  he,  "  we  enjoy  this  thoroughly  now;  but 
how  was  it  with  us  an  hoar  ago  ?  Is  this  the  mode 
in  which  one  ou^t  to  visit  fine  scenery  or  interesting 
ruins  P  Is  it  pleasant  to  be  obliged  either  to  parade 
your  solitary  enthusiasm,  or  else,  by  suppressing  it,  to 
lose  all  enjoyment  ?  Parties  are  all  very  well  in  ball- 
rooms, and  pic-nics  in  summer-houses,  but  I  don't  like 
coming  to  boil  potatoes  and  provide  small-talk  among 
the  reliques  of  the  past,  any  better  than  I  should  like 
to  be  taken  out  into  the  moonlight  to  dance  a  polka." 

"As  to  making  small-talk,"  said  Ida,  laughing, 
"  I  can't  say  you  have  over-exerted  yourself  in  that 
particuhur.  But,  though  I  don't  agree  with  you,  Grod- 
frcy,  I  do  think  that  one  thing  which  you  said  is 
quite  true — I  have  not  enjoyed  the  beauty  and  gran- 
deur of  this  place  as  I  expected  to  do,  except  just  for 
the  flrst  half-hour.    I  find  it  is  natural  to  think  more . 


of  the  party  and  less  of  the  place;  and  it  would 
indeed  be  ^elightfnl  to  come  here  quite  alone,  or 
with — with — papa.  This  seems  to  me  the  same  sort 
of  thing  as  the  having  a  regular  evening  party  to  read 
Shakspe^re,  which  you  know  would  be  a  kin.4  of  dese- 
cration, upless  they  were  all  poets,  pr  thorough  lovers 
of  poetry." 

"  Heaven  preserve  me  from  an  evening  party  where 
•they  were  all  poets!'"  cried  Godfrey  fervently. 
"  But  I  sep  I  shall  make  a  convert  of  you  at  kst. 
I  have  gained  one  step  already,  and  if 07  {  9)1^  call 
for  another  confession.  Don't  you  think  everybody 
was  more  o^  less  out  of  humour?" 

"Not "began  Ida. 

"  Not  more  than  usual,"  exclaimed  he,  interrupting 
her.  "Well,  perhaps  that  may  be  true  enough,  only 
I  think  it  is  a  very  severe  observation  of  yours." 

"Oh,  but  I  was  not  going  to  say  that,"  s^d  Ida, 
"nor  anything  in  the  least  like  it.  In  the  first  phice,  I 
think  you  have  no  right  to  complain,  inasmuc)^  as  you 
were  the  crossest  of  the  whole  party ;  in  the  second 
place,  I  have  no  right,  because  I  was  rude  and  went 
away  to  enjoy  myself  an4  forgot  that  I  was  wanted.  I 
don't  think,"  she  added  archly,  "  that  a  pic-nic  is  at 
all  likely  to  make  everybody  perfect — do  you  P" 
"Of  course  not,"  answered  he,  a  little  startled. 
"  Well,"  she  said,  "  but  isn't  that  just  what  you  are 
expecting  of  it  P  I  think  one  may  have  an  immense 
quantity  of  pleasure  in  spite  jboth  of  one's  own  faults 
and  of  other  people's,  and  I  should  never  expect  to 
become  faultless  because  I  w^  at  a  pleasure-party. 
Noware  you  angiy? — ^for  I  think  I  am  very  impertinent." 
"  Only  in  calling  yourself  so,"  answered  he;  "if  your 
philosophy  is  impertinent  when  addressed  to  me,  it  can 
only  be  because  X  am  not  capable  of  comprehending  it ; 
so  you  see  what  you  make  of  me." 

"  Was  that  philosophy  ?"  asked  Ida,  "  I  thought  it 
was  only  common  sense." 

Godfrey  laughed  heartUy,  "  You  look  quite  dismayed 
at  being  brought  in  guilty  of  philosophy,"  said  he :  "I 
suppose  you  will  expect  me  to  call  you  a  blue-stocking 
next." 

"  Have  you  thp  same  horror  of  learned  ladies  that 
Alexander  has  ?"  inquired  Ida. 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  Godfrey,  "  but  not  for  the  same 
reason.  I  hate  all  things  that  are  false  or  unnatural 
in  their  proportions,  and,  as  I  hold  that  a  woman's 
heart  should  always  be  larger  than  her  head,  the 
instances  wherein  this  true  proportion  is  marred  are 
espedaUy  distasteful  to  me.  A  learned  woman  ought 
to  be  a  moat  loving  and  gentle  one,  or  else  the  woman 
in  her  is  lost ;  but  I  am  afraid  tliat  you  and  I  look  at 
things  and  people  with  very  different  eyes ;  you  see 
all  the  good,  and  I  have  the  habit  of  looking  at  the 
evil ;  your  way  is  both  wise  and  right,  but  mine  is  my 
own,  I  might  say  myself,  and  I  cannot  change  it.^' 
"  Can  you  not  ?"  said  Ida  simply. 
He  felt  the  unintentional  rebuke,  and  it  so  happened 
that  it  touched  him  on  a  peculiarly  sensitive  point. 
"  Oh,  my  dear  Ida !"  cried  he,  "  who  is  there  in  the 
world  that  ever  radically  changes  his  own  character  F 
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If  I  could  see  one  complete  transfoimaiion,  one  cha- 
racter wherein  the  original  tendencies  had  been  not 
modified  but  obliterated,  it  would  do  more  good  to  my 
faith  than  a  miracle,  which  in  fact  it  wonld  be.  And 
if  onr  religion  be  indeed  the  divine  reality  which  we 
are  tanght  to  believe,  is  it  not  marvellous  that  it  should 
not  transfigure  the  human  into  the  dinne  P  But  it 
seems  impotent  in  this  which  is  surely  its  own  proper 
sphere.  Just  think  of  what  wc  see ;  a  man  is  bom 
with  a  certain  fault  of  character,  say  feebleness  and 
instability  of  purpose.  He  is  an  earnest  christian,  he 
confesses  this  fault,  deplores  it,  strives  against  it,  and 
sinks  under  it !  Take  him  in  the  prime  of  his  vigour, 
mental  and  bodily,  and  set  him  beside  one  bom  with  a 
strong  will,  perhaps  without  faith  at  all,  had.— what 
has  his  religion  done  for  him  ?  And  yet  it  is  his  life, 
his  hope,  his  rule. — ^But  I  ought  not  to  talk  to  you  in 
this  way." 

"  But  ought  you  to  Uink  in  this  way  P"  exclaimed 
Ida  eagerly.  "  Is  it  true  f  Dear  Godfrey,  you  know  it  is 
not  tme ;  have  not  the  weakest  and  most  timid  been 
martyrs,  the  most  violent  become  meek  as  infants,  the 
proudest  humble,  and  the  meanest  abundant  in  charity  P 
Oh,  Godfrey,  forgive  me !  I  am  quite  unfit  to  teach  you, 
but  surely  when  we  remember  our  invisible  communion, 
we  can  never  lose  our  faith  in  man." 

"  Such  things  vere"  returned  he  gloomily. 

"  And  are  and  will  be,— must  be,"  she  replied ;  but 
even  as  she  spoke,  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  died  away 
upon  her  face,  and  left  it  in  the  shadow  of  a  strange 
Hcw  trouble.  She  looked  sorrowful  and  bewildered 
and  full  of  pity.  Godfrey  once  more  took  her  hand 
into  his  own.  "  It  is  I  who  should  ask  you  for  forgive- 
ness," said  he,  •*  I  have  done,  as  I  always  do,  wrong. 
Do  not  however  think  worse  of  me  than  I  deserve — ^I — 
This  is  a  strange  unsuitable  conversation,  and  I  don't 
know  how  .we  came  to  it ;  I  wish  you  would  forget  it 
as  fast  as  you  can.  Look,  there  is  Frederick;  shall  we 
join  him?" 

"I  think,"  said  Ida,  "  when  snch  ideas  as  yon  have 
been  describing  come  upon  you,  it  ought  to  be  enough 
to  disperse  them  only  to  look  at  Frederick." 

He  smiled.  "But  Frederick  was  bom  without 
faults,"  said  he. 

Ida  made  no  answer,  and  after  a  little  while  Godfrey 
addressed  her  again,  half  playfully,  yet  with  a  manner 
sufficiently  betokening  that  he  reproached  himself 
bitterly.  "  Sitter  Ida,"  said  he,  "  I  expect  you  will  be 
more  afraid  of  me  than  ever  now." 

She  looked  up  into  his  face  with  her  lovely  cloudless 
eyes  that  seemed  the  visible  life  of  a  pure  spirit.  "  No," 
she  replied,  "  not  afraid,  only  sorry.  One  thing  would 
always  keep  me  from  being  afraid  of  you,  and  that  is, 
the  tenderness  of  your  love  for  Frederick." 

He  drew  his  hand  from  hers  with  an  expression 
of  acute  pain,  almost  of  horror,  and  with  a  sudden 
heavy  sigh  quickened  his  pace,  and  in  another  minute 
they  were  at  Frederick's  side. 

The  rest  of  the  day  offers  little  worthy  of  record ; 
they  walked  to  the  waterfall,  and  uncle  John,  in  lus 
eagerness  to  bring  each  bdy  of  the  party  in  succession 


to  the  best  point  of  view,  went  slipping  about  over  ' 
the  wet  stones  with  a  spasmodic  and  misdirected 
agility,  had  three  serious  bSls,  and  splashed  his  sister 
Melissa  from  head  to  foot.  Mr.  Woodley  made  one  of 
the  water-party  on  their  retuni,  and  never  ceased 
making  the  others  change  places  in  order  to  ''trim" 
the  boat,  which,  if  his  movements  were  at  all  effectual, 
must  have  rivalled  any  court  dress  in  the  woild  by  the 
time  it  was  finished.  Alexander  steered,  and  Godfrey 
drove  Agnes ;  but  Alexander  was  not  much  delighted 
with  his  change  of  position,  for  he  had  never  yet  found 
Ida  so  absent. 


THE   HEBBEW   MOTHEB'S   LAMENT, 
ox  UAVnro  Hxa  babb  di  thb  bvlbobhxb. 

Babb  of  my  eherishing. 

Though  for  thy  perishuig 
Heartless  ones  dare  to  put  forth  the  decree^ 

Far  from  th^  chenxb  head  4 

Ever  be  banished 
Aught  that  can  whisper  of  danger  to  thee. 

Tet  deadlv  perils  press 

Hard  on  thy  feebleness ; 
Nor  is  there  one  who  to  shield  thee  can  dare : 

I,  who  would  die  for  thee. 

Only  can  sigh  for  thee : 
•Egypt's  dark  hearts  never  listed  a  prayer. 

To  them  thy  tears  would  be 

What  heaven's  humidity 
Is  to  the  rock  where  unheeded  it  weeps ; 

To  them  thy  dying  groan. 

What  the  chill  breeze's  moan 
Is*to  the  turret  as  round  it  it  sweeps. 

Oh,  thou  great  Uncreate  t 

Qod  of  the  desolate. 
Thou  who  regardest  the  penitent's  call ; 

Refuge  providing  us, 

Even  while  chiding  us, 
Can'st  thou  look  on  while  thy  chosen  ones  fall  T 
• 

Bare  thou  thy  mighty  aim. 

And  let  their  wild  alarm 
Tell  to  thy  foes  that  Jehovah  is  nigh : 

And  of  thy  coming  thus. 

Oh  !  be  the  sign  to  us. 
Life  for  the  lorn  one  hero  destined  to  die. 

Once  from  the  hungry  wave 

Thou  didst  decree  to  save. 
Those  by  an  ark  who  the  world  should  restore : 
/  Lo  !  where  my  babe  is  lain, 

Smile  on  an  ark  again. 
Safe  may  it  ride  on  the  waters  once  more. 

There  is  a  spirit  voice 

Bidding  my  heart  rejoice ; 
Hope  paints  its  bow  on  the  clouds  as  they  roll : 

Terror  and  grief  are  dumb. 

Comfort  and  glory  come. 
Heaven  breathes  its  peace  on  the  trusting  ooe'i  son!. 

Babe  of  my  cherishing. 

Though  for  thy  perishing 
Heartless  ones  dare  to  put  forth  the  deeree; 

Far  from  thy  cherub  head. 

E'er  shall  be  banished. 
All  that  can  whisper  of  dan^  to  thee. 
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LOUIS  XrV.  AM)  MOLlfiBE. 

Thb  character  of  Louis  XIV.  has  been  variously 
estimated ;  and  many  of  his  critics  have  contended 
that  the  designation  of  "Great,"  pretty  generally 
applied  to  him  by  the  writers  of  his  own  times,  was 
the  result  of  adventitious  circumstances  alone,  which 
left  but  little  praise  to  his  personal  merit,  and  which 
would  have  equally  served  to  render  any  other  monarch 
illustrious. 

Without  considering  too  closely  how  much  of  all 
human  celebrity  must  depend  upon  accident,  and  how 
very  differently  many  heroes  must  appear  as  the  dark 
or  brilliant  phases  of  their  fortune  present  them  to 
the  view,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  few  sovereigns 
are  so  conspicuous  for  the  influence  they  have  exer- 
cised and  the  prominent  position  they  have  enjoyed. 
There  is  something  peculiarly  interesting  in  contem- 
plating him,  through  that  long  course  of  time  during 
which  in  our  own  country  royalty  was  alternately 
despotic  and  degraded,  presiding  over  a  splendid  court, 
and  passing  his  life  amid  a  magnificence  of  which  the 
smallest  details  fixed  the  regards  of  his  contem- 
poraries and  have  become  matter  of  curious  inquiry 
to  posterity,  and  preserving,  in  spite  of  arbitrary  acts 
and  decadence  of  political  importance,  the  enthusiastic 
devotion  of  his  subjects.  The  exclamation,  "  But 
the  King  is  safe !"  with  which  the  Parisian  circles  con- 
soled themselves  for  the  reverses  of  his  last  campaigns, 
may  contrast  oddly  enough  with  the  modem  cries  of 
our  republican  neighbours ;  but  it  is  not  unworthy  of 
notice  as  applied  to  the  ruler  whom  it  shows  to  have 
been  the  object  of  their  love. 

It  is  well  kno\vn  that  much  of  the  glory  of  Louis 
XIV.  was  derived  from  his  munificence  to  literary 
men.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  to  be 
ranked  John  Baptist  Pocquelin,  so  celebrated  under 
the  name  of  MoUbre,  whiQh  he  seems  to  have  assumed 
when  going  on  the  stage,  either  out  of  regard  for  his 
family,  or  agreeably  to  an  affectation  very  common 
among  actors  at  the  present  day.  His  career  during 
the  first  years  of  his  public  life  is  not  very  clearly 
ascertained.  It  is  probable  that  he  played  with  indif- 
ferent success  in  several  of  the  companies  which, 
about  the  period,  appear  to  have  spread  themselves 
over  France,  and  to  which  the  increasing  taste  for  the 
drama  everywhere  afforded  encouragement  in  that 
kingdom. 

Having  the  advantage  of  a  thorough  classical  edu- 
cation, which  his  father,  an  old  retainer  of  the  court, 
had  taken  care  to  bestow  upon  him,  and  having  still 
further  improved  his  taste  by  a  judicious  course  of 
reading,  he  turned  to  account  the  resplendent  powers 
of  his  mind,  and  emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  his 
former  position  by  assuming  the  post  of  manager  at 
the  theatre  of  Lyons,  and  bringing  forward  there,  in 
the  year  1653, "  L*Etourdi,**  a  piece  which  was  gene- 
rally well  received,  and  which  at  once  established  the 
reputation  of  its  author. 

The  distinction  acquired  by  Moliere's  company 
speedily  attracted  the  attention  of  the  king,  who  em- 


ployed them,  together  with  the  pen  of  their  manager, 
in  contributing  to  the  amusement  of  the  court.  They 
had  a  part  in  the  splendid  entertainments  at  Ver- 
sailles^ in  the  years  1664  and  1668,  when  the  monarch, 
fiushed  with  the  success  of  his  recent  operations  in  the 
field,  and  exulting  in  the  pride  of  youth  and  beauty, 
was  fond  of  showing  himself  to  the  eyes  of  his  admir- 
ing subjects.  In  the  gardens  of  this  royal  retreat, 
fitted  up  with  costly  magnificence,  were  exhibited 
various  trials  of  skill,  in  which  Lotus  and  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  nobility  took  a  part,  and  of  splen- 
did masques,  in  which  they  appeal^  in  characters 
suited  to  the  occasion. 

The  superiority  of  the  king,  or  the  tact  of  his 
courtiers,  gave  him  the  advantage  in  every  encounter; 
and  his  vanity  was  flattered  by  the  admiration  which 
his  personation  of  Apollo,  or  of  some  hero  of  romance, 
never  failed  to  procure  him.  But  his  fondness  for 
display  went  stiU  further,  and  induced  him  to  appear 
among  the  actors  on  the  stage.  It  is  not  without 
some  surprise,  that  we  find  Moli^re  distinguishing 
his  little  piece,  "  Le  Mariage  Forc6,*'  by  the  addi- 
tional title  of  "  Ballet  du  Roi,"  because  his  royal 
patron  had  danced  in  it  publicly  on  its  first  represen- 
tation. 

The  industry  of  Moli^re  was  severely  taxed  by  the 
impatience  of  Louis,  whose  hasty  commands  fre- 
quently left  him  but  little  time  for  preparing  the 
pieces  which  a  desire  for  novelty  was  constantly  ex- 
acting. To  this  circumstance  is  to  be  attributed  the 
want  of  finish  which  appears  in  the  "  Princesse 
d'Elide,"  and  others  of  the  lighter  compositions :  it 
led  him,  like  our  own  Shakspeare,  to  bestow  little  care 
upon  the  state  in  which  his  works  would  appear  to  the 
eyes  of  future  generations. 

Of  all  the  plays  for  which  the  French  stage  is  in- 
debted to  Mohfere,  "Le  Tartuffe"  is  justly  distin- 
guished as  the  highest  effort  of  his  genius.  Now  that 
the  clamours  of  discontent  have  been  stilled  by  the 
voice  of  overwhelming  approbation,  it  stands  an  en- 
during monument  of  its  author's  excellences :  yet  the 
opposition  to  the  performance  of  it  was  such  as  might 
be  expected  in  an  age  in  which  the  minds  of  men 
were  shackled  by  superstition,  and  in  which  to  attack 
the  abuses  of  religion  was  more  dangerous  than  to 
attempt  the  destruction  of  its  very  essence. 

Three  acts  of  "Le Tartuffe"  were  exhibited,  during 
the  festivities  of  which  we  have  spoken,  before  the 
royal  party.  The  king,  on  the  following  morning, 
forbade  the  performance  of  it,  until  it  should  be  com- 
pleted, and  exammed  by  persons  capable  of  forming  a 
just  judgment  of  its  merits.  He  added,  that  he  him- 
self found  nothing  in  it  deserving  of  censure.  The 
pretenders  to  sanctimony  took  advantage  of  the  prohi- 
bition to  raise  both  the  city  and  the  court  against  the 
piece  and  its  author.  Even  the  truly  devout  took  the 
alarm ;  and,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  work,  united 
with  the  rest  to  condemn  it.  A  priest,  in  a  pamphlet 
which  he  presented  to  the  king,  condemned  the 
author  as  an  execrable  wretch;  and,  on  his  own 
authority,  consigned  him  to  everlasting  punishment. 
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In  short,  Molibre  had  to  suffer  the  most  dangerous 
vengeance  of  an  ill-dircctcd  zeal. 

Some  dignified  prelates  of  the  Church,  and  among 
others  the  legate  of  the  pope,  after  having  heard  it 
read  fairly  through,  rendered  it  the  justice  which  their 
less  enlightened  subordinates  had  refused;  and  the 
king  gave  a  verbal  permission  to  Moliere  to  produce 
it  before  the  public.  It  was  received  by  the  Parisian 
audience  with  loud  and  universal  applause ;  yet,  such 
was  still  the  influence  of  the  zealots  who  had  from  the 
first  arrayed  themselves  against  it,  that,  on  the  morrow, 
a  fresh  order  from  his  majesty  forbade  the  repetition. 

At  the  time  Louis  gave  this  order  he  was  in  the 
camp  near  Lisle ;  and  thither  the  disappointed  mana- 
ger despatched  two  actors  of  his  company,  with  a 
memorial  representing  the  hardship  of  nis  case.  In 
this  document,  after  apologizing  for  his  temerity  in 
importuning  so  great  a  monarch  in  the  midst  of  his 
conquests,  he  states  that  he  had  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  appease  his  critics,  by  giving  the  play  the  title  of 
the  "  Impostor,"  dressed  the  hero  in  the  habiliments 
of  a  man  of  fashion,  and  retrenched  with  care  what- 
ever he  deemed  capable  of  giving  a  shadow  of  pretence 
for  blame  to  the  originals  whom  he  had  satirized. 
•*  The  cabal,"  he  adds,  "has been  too  strong  forme ;" 
and  he  threw  himself  upon  his  majesty's  protection, 
with  a  dexterous  compliment  on  the  glories  of  his 
recent  campaigns. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  following  year  that 
permission  was  granted  for  restoring  this  piece  to  the 
stage.  It  re-appeared  at  Paris  on  the  5th  of  February 
1669,  and  has  ever  been  honoured  with  deserved 
applause. 

That  the  king,  in  taking  part  against  it,  had  been 
prevailed  upon  to  act  against  his  better  judgment, 
i^pears  by  the  following  anecdote :  "  A  few  days 
(Jter  '  Le  Tartuffe'  had  been  prohibited,  a  piece  was 
represented  before  the  court,  entitled  '  Scaramouche 
Hermite,*  which  made  free  with  the  most  sacred 
matters.  '  I  should  like  to  know,'  said  Louis, '  why 
the  men  who  are  so  much  scandalized  at  Moli^re's  play, 
say  nothing  against  what  we  have  just  been  listen- 
ing to.*  *  The  reason  is,'  replied  the  prince  to  whom 
the  remark  was  made,  '  that  the  Scaramouche  only 
makes  sport  of  heaven  and  religion,  about  which  these 
gentlemen  care  nothing;  but  Moli^re's  comedy  shows 
off  themselves,  and  that  they  can  by  no  means  endure.'" 

"  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,"  by  which  Moliere  , 
is  almost  as  much  distinguished  as  by  "  Le  Tartuffe," 
again  connects  his  name  with  that  of  his  patron.  The 
court  received  it  with  very  little  favour,  and  treated 
it  as  a  piece  of  which  the  only  merit  was  to  excite  a 
laugh;  but  Louis  consoled  the  disappointed  author, 
and  dedared  that  time  would  folly  establish  its  just 
value.  Snch  a  prediction  was  highly  creditable  to  the 
judgment  which  suggested  it,  and  was  speedily  con- 
firmed by  the  event. 

The  piece,  though  disgraced  in  some  degree  by  the 
too  farcical  nature  of  its  conclusion,  abounds  with 
admirable  touches  of  nature.  Tlie  character  of  Mon- 
sieur Jourdain  is  marked  by  an  absurdity  common  to 


men  of  aH  ranks  in  life,  that  of  wishing  to  appear 
greater  than  they  really  are.  His  awkward  attempts 
at  imitating  the  manners  of  the  class  above  him,  with 
which  he  is  desirous  of  identifying  himself,  arc  lidmi- 
rably  contrasted  with  the  cool  easy  assurance  of  the 
swindling  nobleman,  who  feeds  upon  his  vanity  and 
laughs  at  his  simple  credulity.  Perhaps  the  cour- 
tiers who  were  sparing  in  their  applause  might  have 
been  well  enough  contented  with  the  ridicule  thrown 
upon  the  aspiring  citizen;  but  they  could  not  be 
completely  at  case  under  the  keen  satire  directed 
against  their  own  circle,  by  such  a  representation  of 
one  of  its  exclusive  members.  The  voice  of  the 
public  speedily  prevailed  against  them.  The  plain 
good  sense  of  Madame  Jourdain,  the  ingenuous 
shrewdness  of  Nicole,  the  noble  frankness  of  Cleonte, 
and  the  burlesque  vanity  of  the  different  masters  of 
arts  and  sciences,  produced  an  irresistible  effect,  and 
confirmed  the  reputation  of  the  piece. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  death  of 
Moliere  form  by  no  means  the  least  curious  portion  of 
his  history.  He  had  lately  produced  his  "  Malade 
Imaginaire,"  a  piece  in  which  he  not  only  ridiculed 
the  professors  of  medicine,  but  attacked  the  art  itself. 
Though  labouring  under  a  severe  attack  of  the  chest, 
he  sustamed  the  character  of  "  Monsieur  Pourgon," 
the  imagmary  invalid,  and  excited  peals  of  laughter 
at  fancied  illness,  while  he  was  suffering  cruelly  from 
that  which  was  too  real.  Daring  the  concluding 
scene,  in  which  "  Monsieur  Pourgon"  is  received  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  while  pronouncing  the  word 
"  Jure"  the  actor  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  disguise 
from  the  audience  under  an  affected  laugh.  He  was 
conveyed  home,  where  his  cough  increased  so  much, 
that  it  was  followed  by  a  vomiting  of  blood  which 
suffocated  him. 

He  thus  expired  without  an  opportunity  of  rcceiv- 
ing  the  sacrament,  or  even  of  making  the  formal 
renunciation  of  his  profession,  which  was  essential 
to  entitle  him  to  Christian  burial.  The  king,  deeply 
affected  at  the  loss  of  this  distinguished  man,  and 
willing  to  give,  even  after  death,  a  fresh  mark  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  had  always  held  him,  used  his 
personal  influence  with  the  archbishop  of  Paris  to 
surmount  the  illiberal  objection.  The  prelate,  after  a 
strict  inquiry  into  the  life  of  the  deceased,  gave  per- 
mission for  his  interment  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Joseph ;  but  the  mob,  less  tolerant  in  their  ignorance, 
and  probably  excited  by  some  of  the  inferior  clergy, 
assembled  in  great  numbers,  and  showed  a  disposition 
to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  corpse.  Their  bar- 
barous intention  was  only  prevented  by  the  address' 
of  the  widow,  who  caused  money  to  be  thrown  among 
them,  and  thus  purchased  their  forbearance. 

The  few  facts  thus  thrown  together  are  not  with- 
out interest.  The  fame  of  Moliere  will  live  while  the 
French  language  shall  endure;  and  the  monarcli 
under  whose  auspices  he  ran  his  brilliant  career 
derives  credit  from  his  appreciation  of  his  genius, 
and  the  protection  ho  afforded  him. 
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LOVE'S  TKEASON. 
c. 
It  wm  the  old  kmsht's  onlr  child 
Went  forth  upon  the  twilight  wild  •' 
Th6  silent  sky  wm  pttrple  grey 
With  one  pale  line  of  yellow  day. 
That  hnsg  upon  the  western  track* 
And  marked  the  level  distance  black. 

And  there  they  met ;  a  minstrel  he, 
The  landless  soldier^s  daughter  she. 
The  donds  bong  heavy  o'er  the  hill, 
The  broad,  bare  waste  was  d^rk  and  still, 
Bnt  love  in  either  heart  was  bright. 
And  so  they  stood  beneath  the  night. 

And  o'er  the  breezy  wold  they  stray'd. 
And  through  the  woods  he  led  the  maid ; 
And  his  the  mighty  gilt  of  song 
That  lent  its  magic  to  his  tongue : 
And  love,  and  love,  was  still  the  tneme 
That  lulled  their  hearts  in  happy  drMm. 

Beyond  the  margin  of  the  wood, 

Li  statelv  pride  a  castle  stood ; 

And  u  they  gazed,  all  lustrous  bright, 

As  joy  bursts  in  on  sorrow's  night, 

The  gradons  moon  poni'd  down  her  sheen, 

A  silver  shower  o'er  the  scene. 

And  then  he  dasp'd  the  maiden's  hand. 
And  look'd  upon  the  spreading  land. 
And  said,  No  minstrel  poor  was  he, 
Bui  noble  earl,  of  high  degree. 
And  haii'd  her  ladie  mistress  there 
Of  castle  proud  and  forest  fair. 

But  with  a  wonder  strange  she  heard. 
In  breathless  hush,  her  lover's  word, 
And  in  her  face  a  wild  dismay ; 
And  then  she  drew  her  hand  avray. 
And  calmer  grew  her  brow  and  eye, 
That  told  a  settled  purpose  high. 

She  said  •  **  Love  is  a  thing  of  light, 
Nor  brooks  the  shade  of  fisliiehooNl's  night ; 
And  love  must  shrink,  and  £ide,  and  faint, 
Within  the  drcle  of  its  taint; 
For  ever  and  for  ever  die, 
Whose  life  is  nourish'd  by  a  lie ! " 

And  then  she  drew  her  mantle  round, 
And  tnm'd  her  to  the  forest  bound ; 
Transfixed  all  in  stark  despair. 
He  stood  and  gazed  upon  ner  there, 
Unta  beneath  the  wings  of  night 
She  paas'd  for  ever  tnm  his  sight. 


PROM  LA  MOTTB  FOUQTTfl. 

Dssp  was  the  nignifioance  of  the  old  mythic  fiuth  of 
the  Bomana,  when  it  named  Janua,  who  looks  two  ways, 
—to  that  which  is  behind,  as  to  that  which  is  before 
him— tiie  *•  god  of  peace.** 

Peaeefhl,  althongli  with  tears,  yet  fostered  and  tended 
by  the  gnardlan  hands  ef  Love,  begins  the  covne  of 
life;  for  childhood  shines  in  paradisaical  glory,  gilding 
eren  liie  daricert  aspects  that  snrnmnd  it  with  the 
beaoi  of  its  own  bleMed  morning ;  beeanse,  as  the  poet 
has  tmly  said,  "^  ChUdien  are  atill  half  ai^a." 

PeaeeAilly,  throogh  the  tean  of  parting,  and  tlie 
shndden  of  deaths  does  eternity  shine  upon  him  who 
has  olUimes  gaaed  on  it  tlironghont  his  coarse,  in  the 
spirit  of  faith,  Ioyc,  and  hope. 

The  space  between  the  ontset  and  the  goal  of  hnman 
UTe  is  probation;  manifold  are  the  combats;  bat  they 
become  more  triumphant,  and  gentler,  the  more  and 
tlie  more  consciously  they  are  enlightened  by  the  rays 
which  issue  from  those  two  centres  of  peace — the 
beginning  and  the  enJ. 


HARRY  SUMNER'S  REVENGE, » 

BT  FOLYDOBE. 

chaptbb  xxn. 

"  Thrice  happy  they !  that  enter  nov  the  court 
Ueav'n  opens  in  their  bosoms." 

YooKo's  KigU  ThougkU. 
"  Who  loves  himself  most,  loves  no  one  else." 
Haii  Baba. 

It  was  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement  that  Harry 
Sumner  arrived  at  Vienna.  Not  a  nerve  through- 
out his  frame  was  still.  Not  a  pulse  but  beat 
with  feTerish  irregularity.  Well  he  knew  the  route 
to  the  poste  restante.  The  Viennese  gens  d'armes 
whom  he  met  or  passed,  eyed  him  with  sundry  thief- 
catchingmisgiTings,  as  he  flashed  through  thebusily  idle 
crowd,  intent  only  on  one  object — ^to  grasp  his  letter. 

"  Any  letters  for  Mr.  Sumner  ?" 

The  clerk  searches.  A  dull  ticking  like  that  of  a 
muffled  watch,  only  indefinitely  more  quick  and  hur- 
ried, is  distinctly  audible. 

"Is  it  H.Sumner?" 

"  It  is !  What  are  you  so  slow  for,  fellow  ?  Hand 
it  here,"  and  the  speaker  almost  snatched  it  frx>m  the 
clerk's  hand. 

"Les  moeurs  Anglais !"  muttered  that  official. 

Meanwhile  Sumner  had  torn  off  the  envelope,  and 
read  the  following  communication  from  Mr.  D'Aaroni. 

**  Where  are  you,  you  extraordinary  man  ?  If  dead 
we  ahould  be  glad  to  be  certified  of  it,  if  not  it  will  be 
wise  to  return.  All  the  chiuncter  left  to  you  here,  is 
well  nigh  used  up;  your  whole  stock  is  mik  yon, 
wherever  yon  are.  Colonel  Flint,  whom  you  half 
choked,  has  circulated  pretty  freely  that  you  took 
deliberate  aim,  and  pertinaciously  sticks  to  it,  on  the 
honour  of  a  gentleman,  (so  you  must  beware,)  in  the 
teeth  of  Browne's  denial  and  my  own.  By  the  bye, 
Browne  is  still  tending  to  convalescence.  Your  mis- 
fortune at  Oxford  is  in  every  body's  mouth  with  an 
embellishment  which  I  do  not  believe.  I  can  easily 
imagine  two  individuals  as  the  authcm  of  this, — 
either  one  I  will  not  name,  or  that  queer  lady  who 
was  amongst  the  visitors  on  your  sister's  reception 
days — Hoax  or  Pokes,  or  some  such  name.  She  is 
oertaiidy  the  authoress  of  another  piece  of  gossip — 
some  devilry  or  other,  m^haut !  at  Vienna.  Some  son 
of  hers  met  yon  there.  Nothing  beneath  a  princess ! 
Is  thu  true  ?  in  any  case  you  must  be  on  the  spot. 
The  insects  will  skulk  to  their  OHners  when  you 
arrive.  Besides,  as  y<xi  will  see  by  the  papers, 
Perigord  is  Premier — save  the  mark !  You  are  M.  P. 
for  Bribeworth — hat  ha!  I  suspect  he's  keeping  an 
nnder-secretaryship  for  you  (in  case  you  should 
'turn  up').  This  is  my  last  to  you.  I  am  just 
starting  for  '  the  House'  where  I  am  going  to  en- 
courage your  brother,  with  a  fierce  onslaught.  If 
something  or  other  does  not  pat  him  on  his  mettle, 
the  state  machine  will  subside  dead  still,  out  of 
sheer  regularity  and  inanition.  Oh  for  a  spark  of 
genius  in  our  councils  !    I  have  some  hopes  of  ifou, 

(1)  Continued  from  p.  15. 
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Hcighol  'tis  better  to  have  it  in  opposition  than 
nowhere,  but  I  don't  despair.    I  would  support  any 
one  who  had  the  sense  and  the  pluck  to  come  forth 
^vith  a  principle,  whatever  it  was. 
"  Your  family  are  well. 

"Ever  yours  smcerely, 

"KD'Aabont." 

The  first  persual  of  this  letter  set  the  reader's  brain 
in  a  whirl.  It  was  some  minutes  before  he  could 
effect  a  clear  and  distinct  apprehension  of  its  contents. 
"  Browne  alive  and  well !"  This  one  fact  held  him 
in  suspense.  He  had  not  dared  to  expect  it.  lie 
could  scarcely  credit  its  reality.  His  heart  bounded 
within  him,  as  he  slowly  but  surely  apprehended  it. 
U  he  had  but  just  emerged  from  a  three  weeks'  soli- 
tary imprisonment  in  a  subterranean  cell,  to  light  and 
life  and  liberty,  it  could  not  have  been  with  a  more 
sanguine  hope,  or  a  more  exulting  consciousness  than 
he  now  experienced.  He  stood  as  it  were  on  the 
confmes  of  a  new  being.  Again  life  smiled  upon  him. 
A  future  offered  itself;  and  it  flowed  with  love,  and 
achievements.  Up  to  this  moment,  a  trackless  interval 
had  appeared  to  separate  liim  hopelessly  from  the 
only  being  for  whom  he  cared  to  live.  He  had  literally 
hung  over  the  gulf  of  despair.  On  a  sudden  the 
distance  had  vanished.  He  was  uncntrauced,  he 
breathed,  he  lived.  These  so  sanguine  moments  ad- 
mitted of  no  obstacle.  Browne  was  well,  and  there- 
fore Lady  Agnes  was  his  own.  Such  was  the  illogical 
syllogism  in  which  his  over-charged  feelings  expressed 
their  intense  sense  of  relief. 

His  impatience  to  reach  England  was  so  great  that 
he  could  not  sit  still  for  five  minutes  together,  in  the 
steam-ves»el  in  which  he  had  taken  his  passage.  He 
paced  the  deck  incessantly.  A  short  healthy-visaged 
old  man,  who  derived  a  great  portion  of  liis  sublunary 
enjoyment  from  outvying  the  "young  ones"  in  any 
feat  of  personal  vigour  or  prowess,  walked  against  him 
for  two  mortal  hours ;  and  then,  casting  at  his  uncon- 
scious competitor  one  or  two  side-long  gknces  of 
despair  and  mortification,  sunk  down  on  a  bench, 
vanquished. 

Long  as  was  the  voyage  to  one  of  the  passengers, 
it  did  nevertheless  end  at  kst.  He  sprang  to  land ; 
if  it  had  been  to  take  possession  of  the  island,  it 
could  not  have  been  with  higher  hopes  and  more 
swelling  bosom.  Nor  without  reason.  His  delay  at 
tlie  Custom-house  was  less  vexatious  than  usual. 
He  reached  London  and  flung  himself  and  his  carpet- 
bag into  a  hack  cab. 

Rapidly  the  well  known  streets  arc  traversed. 
Loved  localities  !  doubly  loved  now.  An  exulting 
mind  associated  them  only  with  grateful  recollections. 
The  cabriolet  is  at  the  door  of  his  sister's  house. 
Its  wheels  grate  against  the  step  of  the  portico.  He 
conceab  himself  in  the  back  of  the  vehicle. 

It  is  a  strange  servant.  "  Missis  and  Mrs.  Sumner 
are  at  Pcndlebury.  Master  is  at  *  the  House.' " 
He  deposits  his  luggage,  and  desires  to  be  driven  to 
the  House  of  Commons. 


The  next  thing  was  to  see  Mr.  Perigord ;  a  note 
was  accordingly  sent  to  him,  informing  him  the 
writer  waited  in  the  lobby.  After  the  lapse  of  a  be- 
coming official  interval,  the  Premier  made  his  appear- 
ance. His  manner  was  reserved  and  diplomatic,  with- 
out bcuig  repulsive.  It  was  a  degree  or  two  below 
dignity,  and  very  many  degrees  removed  from  cor- 
diality. 

"  Of  course,  your  probnged  absence  and  silence*' 
he  said,  ''have  appeared  unaccountable  to  all  your 
friends.  An  event  has  occurred  in  the  meanwhile 
in  which  fortune  has  favoured  you.  You  arc  now 
Member  for  Bribeworth.  May  I  ask,  are  you  willing 
to  accept  the  Under-secretaryship  of  the  Colonies  ?" 

Sumner  could  not  but  own  that  this  was  an  opening 
for  him  unusually  propitious.  He  felt  that  it  was 
but  the  first  dawn  of  his  future ;  his  sole  ambition 
was  to  be  the  husband  of  the  girl  he  loved.  He 
ardently  longed,  therefore,  to  reach  her  conventional 
position,  that  he  might  not  have  to  say,  "  Cknne  down, 
to  be  my  wife." 

The  proffered  office  was  gratefully  accepted;  and 
life's  most  exciting  interests  lay  before  him. 

Sumner  was  in  time  to  despatch  a  few  lines  to  liis 
mother  and  sister  by  that  evening's  post,  informing 
them  of  his  arrival,  and  that  they  might  expect  him 
on  the  following  day,  or  the  day  after.  It  was 
arranged  between  liimself,  Mr.  D'Aaroui  and  his 
brother-in-law,  that  he  should  seek  Colonel  Flint  at 
his  club  on  the  following  day,  and  demand  from  him 
either  a  distinct  adoption  or  denial  of  the  calumny  he 
had  circulated  respecting  the  duel.  If  he  retracteid  it, 
enough;  if  he  persisted,  the  only  remedy  was  an 
action  at  law.  No  provocation  must  induce  him  to 
consent  to  Colonel  Flint's  favourite  mode  of  arbi- 
tration. The  next  distressing  perplexity  was  how  to 
meet  the  other  slander ;  which,  under  Mrs.  Roakes's 
embellishment  and  brisk  circulation,  had  acquired  a 
form  and  substantiality  which  did  not  seem  at  first 
to  admit  of  being  slighted.  The  real  foundation 
there  was  for  it  made  it  particularly  galling  to  him ; 
and  he  dreaded  its  effect  in  one  qttarier,  if  it  had 
abready  reached,  or  should  eventually  reach  that. 
"  Is  it  true  or  false  P"  asked  Mr.  D'Aaroui. 
"  I  met  a  lady  (so  far  it  is  tnie)  at -Vienna;  I 
admired  her,  and  spent  most  of  my  time  in  her  society. 
Every  word  about  me  beyond  that  is  false — ^false  as 
the  scoundrel  who  has  circulated  it." 

Sumner  alluded  to  Lionel  B/oakes;  for  he  knew 
well  that  he  was  the  only  living  being  from  whom  so 
base  an  invention  could  have  emanated.  He  was  ex- 
cited and  indignant,  and  did  not  remark  anything 
unusual  in  Mr.  Perigord's  manner.  Mr.  D'Aaroui 
did ;  he  saw  him  become  deadly  pale. 

"  No  notice  need  he  taken  of  that  report,"  said 
the  Premier  hurriedly.  "It  is  a  mere  gallantry 
Society  is  indulgent  to  that  sort  of  thing  in  young 
men.  Pass  it  by — ^pass  it  by ;  it  will  die  a  natural 
death.  Besides,  it  comes,  I  believe,  from  ihot  friend 
of  your  sister's — what's  she  called  ? — Koakes,  or  some 
such  name." 
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"  Ah !  yoa  know  the  author  of  the  report,  do  you, 
mj  friend  the  prime  minister  ?  '*  exclaimed  Mr. 
D*  Aaroni,  in  an  under  tone  of  voice,  as  that  gentle- 
man retired  in  a  veiy  uneasy  and  hurried  manner,  "  I 
wonder  if  you  hare  helped  it  on  any  where  ? — not 
asserted  it,  but  not  denied  it  ?  I  can't  tell  you  how 
vastly  friendly  he  has  been  during  your  absence  with 
the  Cliftons.  What  are  you  doing,  Sumner  ?  What  is 
the  matter?" 

"No — ^nothing— nothing  whatever,"  he  replied, 
rapidly  collectiog  himself ;  "  My  journey  has  knocked 
me  up.  I  hare  not  slept  more  than  six  or  seven 
hours  altogether  for  the  last  four  nights.  I  shall  leave 
YOU  with  the  conscript  fathers." 

He  returned  to  Hyde  Park  Gardens  on  foot ;  it 
gave  him  time  to  reflect  and  resolve. 

His  first  call  on  the  following  morning  was  at  Clifton 

House.     The  family  were  out  of  town !     They  were 

at  Windleboume  Castle.  This  disappointment  aMictcd 

i  him  in  an  altogether  disproportionate  manner,  con- 

j  sideriug  that  he  was  going  on  the  following  day  to 

I  within  an  easy  ride  of  where  the  Cliftons  were  at 

present  sojourning.     He  had  now  an  hour  or  two  on 

hand,  and  was  sauntering  leisurely  down Street, 

when  sounds  of  solemn  music  fell  upon  his  ear  from 
an  adjoining  church.  Strange  was  the  sensation  they 
kindled  within  him.  An  impulse  which  admitted  of 
DO  hesitation  urged  him  on  the  instant  to  enter  the 
sacred  building.  The  garish  light  of  day  entered  not 
here,  but,  melted  into  solemn  twilight  by  the  brightly 
painted  glass  through  which  it  streamed,  contributed  its 
share  to  the  devotion  of  the  worshippers.  The  first — 
nay,  the  only  sight  that  riveted  his  gaze  on  entering  and 
until  he  re-emerged  into  the  world,  was  a  representa- 
tion over  the  richly  decorated  altar  in  the  central 
j  compartment  of  the  east  window,  of  that  event 
around  which  tmiversal  history,  past,  present,  and  to 
come,  revolves, — ^a  scene  of  abasement  and  suffering 
surpassing  the  powers  of  human  comprehension.  A 
congregation  more  devout  than  numerous  were  chanting 
the  psalms  of  the  day.  The  manner  of  the  officiating 
minister  was  earnest ;  not  less  devout  was  the  manner 
of  the  congregation.  It  was  an  earnestness  only 
recognisable  by  its  powerful  effect  on  the  feelings. 
A  surpliced  choir  of  boys  led  the  chant,  and,  as  their 
clear  voices,  joined  by  the  deeper  tones  of  the  con- 
legation,  swelled  upwards  before  the  altar-throne, 
Harry  Sunmer  was  almost  carried  out  of  himself. 
ITiere  was  a  severe  and  stately  sublimity  in  the  music 
of  the  chant  that  bowed  him  down  with  awe.  Most 
strange,  most  mighty,  were  the  effects  they  produced 
within  him ; — ^he  was  deeply  humbled ;  he  felt  liimself 
to  be  infinitely  depressed  beneath  the  meanest  of 
those  adoring  worshippers.  It  was  a  scene  which  he 
could  only  gaze  upon  with  admiring  wonder.  He  did 
not  feel  privileged  to  join  them.  How  mean  seemed 
for  the  moment  all  the  cares  he  had  left  outside  the 
church ;  how  sublime  all  that  was  transpiring  within ! 
Tliis  was  the  first  time  religion  had  ever  come  before 
\\\m  in  a  tangible  shape,  and  he  felt  it  to  be  a  shape 
as  glorious  as  it  was  suggestive. 


.His  next  occupation  was  intensely  uncongenial 
Calling  for  Mr.  D'Aaroni  at  his  club,  the  two  sought 
the  gaUant  Colonel  Flint,  at  his  usual  dining  hour,  at 
"  The  United  Service,"  where  that  individual  was 
surprised  devouring  his  rations.  The  interview  was  as 
unsatisfactory  as  had  been  surmised.  He  stuck  to  his 
slander.  His  exasperation  against  Sumner  on  account 
of  the  half-choking  he  had  undergone  at  liis  hands, 
had  experienced  not  the  smallest  alleviation  during 
the  three  weeks  that  had  since  elapsed.  He  all  but 
foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  at  one  part  of  the  interview 
had  raised  his  cane  with  the  intention  of  making 
a  "  meeting"  inevitable ;  when  it  was  instantly  taken 
from  his  hand  by  Mr.  D' Aaroni ;  who,  regardless  of 
his  impotent  rage,  detained  it  for  a  second  or  two, 
and  then  handed  it  to  him,  informing  him  in  a  per- 
fectly courteous,  but  extremely  decided  manner,  that 
if  he  renewed  an  attack  of  that  sort  he  would  take  the 
Uberty  of  handing  him  over  to  the  guardianship  of  a 
policeman. 

The  two  then  left  him  to  digest  his  dinner  and  an 
impending  action  for  defamation. 

That  evening  Sumner  took  the  odths  and  his  seat 
in  the  House.  On  retiring  to  rest  for  the  night — the 
last  he  was  to  spend  in  London  for  some  time — he 
felt  convinced  that  his  few  weeks'  absence  had  been 
by  some  means  employed  to  his  disadvantage.  He 
had  scarcely  received  one  cordial  greeting.  He  met 
with  nothing  but  distant  reserve — polished  formality. 
Those  even  whom  he  had  fancied  were  his  friends 
addressed  him  as  though  not  only  their  friendship,  but 
even  their  acquaintance  was  retained  under  protest. 

As  yet  he  had  neither  office,  power,  fame,  nor  in- 
fluence. He  was  treading  on  the  threshold  of  all. 
That  was  shrewdly  enough  perceived  by  the  rising 
sun  worshippers.  The  ill  reports  Averc  not  therefore 
suited  for  immediate  active  use, — rather  they  were 
reserved  as  a  useful  stock  in  hand  in  case  oi  failure. 

ClIAPTEB  XXIII. 

**  Ilerown  price 
ProcUima  how  she  esteemed  him  and  his  viriue ; 
By  her  election  may  be  truly  read, 
What  Uad  of  man  he  ii."  Cfwtb^iinef  A  ct  L  8c.  1 . 

It  was  a  bright  warm  May  day  when  Harry  Sumner 
left  the  metropoUs.  He  had  much  to  engage  his 
thoughts.  The  swift  straight  motion  of  the  machine 
that  was  hurling  him  homeward  left  him  to  his  reflec- 
tions, wholly  undistracted  by  external  objects.  His 
brother-in-law's  manner,  to  the  peculiarity  of  which 
Mr.  D'Aaroni's  commentary,  spoken  in  his  bitterest 
tone,  liad  drawn  his  attention,  became  to  liim  a  sub- 
ject of  anxious  speculation.  He  could  imagine  no 
possible  motive  Mr.  Pcrigord  should  have  for  poison- 
ing the  minds  of  the  Cliftons  against  him :  besides, 
although  he  confessed  he  was  not  able  to  like  or  ad- 
mire his  rchitive,  he  did  not  believe  him  capable  of  an 
underhand  proceeding.  He  could  not  doubt,  however, 
but  that  all  the  injurious  reports  of  winch  he  had 
been  the  victim,  to  ono  of  which— and  therefore  the 
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most  dfeaded— lie  ^ss  Unable  to  plead  "not  guilty," 
mtut  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  Giiftons.  He  trtisted 
much  to  the  character  of  both  sister  and  brother.  He 
had  formed  a  most  exalted  estimate  of  both  of  them ; 
and  he  laboured  to  conyince  himself  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  would  be  influenced  by  rumours, 
however  plausible.  He  could  not,  however,  divest 
himself  of  heart-harrowing  misgivings. 

When  he  reached  the  hist  station,  Bribeworth  was 
still  distant  above  twenty  miles.  He  found  hia  sister's 
carriage  waiting  for  him ;  and,  stepping  into  it,  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  on  his  journey,  which  lay  through  a 
country  full  of  varied  and  romantic  scenery.  Sumner 
could  not,  even  then,  be  insensible  to  its  beauties. 
He  was  a  passionate  lover  of  nature ;  merely  to  exist 
amidst  green  trees  and  green  fields  was  happiness  to 
him :  and  it  was  with  the  keenest  emotions  of  plea- 
sure that  he  suffered  his  imagination  to  wander  up 
the  wood*8  deep  shadows,  or  follow  the  rippling 
stream  along  its  course ;  yet  still  one  object  was  con- 
tinually present  to  his  mind :  it  was  the  interior  of 
that  church  in  which  he  had  so  recently  been  a  spec- 
tator, net  a  worshipper. 

Lucy  was  with  her  mother  at  the  cottage  when  the 
carriage  conveyed  him  thither.  The  sun  had  set  when 
he  arrived;  the  moon  was  high  up  in  a  cloudless 
heaven;  gentle  twilight  breathed  rest  and  peace. 
The  distinctness  with  which  particular  sounds  could 
be  distinguished,  which  were  all  blended  with  mul- 
titudes of  others  in  the  confused  timiult  of  day,  added 
to,  rather  than  diminished,  the  lulling  influence  of  still 
night-fall.  From  a  distance  of  three  miles  could  be 
clearly  heard  the  roar  of  the  ocean  as  it  chafed  upon 
a  granite  beach,  each  retiring  billow  drawing  after  it, 
\(ith  a  hoarse  rattling  sound,  miles  of  huge  boulders. 
The  baying  of  dogs,  the  shouts  of  children,  echoed 
from  the  town  hard  by ;  and  one  other  sound,  which 
now  arrested  SumnePs  attention  in  an  unwonted 
manner,  came  thrilling  through  the  still  clear  atmo- 
sphere from  the  church  tower  with  a  solemn,  and,  as 
it  seemed  to  him,  a  supernatural  sound.  Nearer  at 
hand,  a  bird  here  and  there,  fluttering  as  if  restlessly 
from  one  branch  or  tree  to  another,  a  solitary  chirp, 
as  from  a  feathered  dreamer,  increased  by  contrast 
the  deepening  stillness  of  the  evening  hour.  Even  the 
fragrance  of  flowers,  which  appear  to  shrink  from  the 
tainted  breath  of  day,  steals  abroad  at  eve.  Nature 
seems  to  reserve  her  ricHest  and  most  delicately 
scented  incense  for  her  hours  of  repose.  And  when 
Harry  Sumner  let  himself  in  at  the  old  garden  gate, 
a  burst  of  scent  of  richest  fragrance  from  the  well- 
known  bed  of  lilies  of  the  valley  was  his  first  welcoue 
to  his  most  dear  home. 

Mrs.  Sumner  was  seated  under  the  old  elm,  knitting, 
as  had  been  her  wont  for  years.  Lucy  was  sitting  at 
her  mother's  side,  encircling  her  waist  with  her  arm. 
She  was  striving  to  distract  and  amuse  the  anxiety  of 
expectation,  which  she  well  knew  her  mother  was 
experiencing. 

"  There  he  is  !'*  rang  from  her  lips  through  the  still 
evening  air,  in  tones  of  silvery  clearness,  as  she  heard  the 


sound  of  the  approaching  carriage,  and  then  the  well- 
known  lifting  of  the  gate-latoh.  The  very  shutdng-to 
of  the  gate  she  reoogniaed;  and  then  ikt  dear  foot- 
steps through  the  avenue  of  early  roses  and  dematis. 
"  It  is!  it  is! "  she  repeated;  and  gently  disengagiDg 
herself  from  her  mother,  she  tipped  joyously  to  meet 
the  wdcome  comer.  How  ardently  the  embnoed  him! 
How  repeatedly  she  saluted  her  brother's  cheekB  and 
forehead!  She  had  not  acoenta  at  command;  she 
could  only  relieve  her  joy  by  gestures.  Mn.  Sumner 
remained  knitting  upon  her  seat  under  the  dm. 

"  Where  is  my  dear  mother  P"  inquiied  her  son. 
half  suspecting  that  she  was  performing  some  frolic  of 
concealment. 
"There  ahe  aits  I "  said  Lucy,  pointing  to  the  seat 
Sumner  immediately  hurried  to  her,  and  throwisf^ 
his  arms  round  her  neck,  sought  to  atone  in  some  dc 
gree  for  the  cruel  ailence  of  the  late  few  weeb  bjthe 
heartiness  of  hia  embraoe.  Mrs.  Sumner  did  not  re- 
turn his  affection,  but  coldly  offering  him  her  cheek, 
remarked,  in  a  dubious  tone  of  roice, 

"  So !  you  have  not  quite  and  entirely  cast  off  joar 
old  mother,  Harry?" 

"Oh,  dear  mamma!  pray  do  not  begin  to  koU 
now ! "  interposed  Lucy. 

"Did  you  judge  of  me  by  yourself,  Hany;  ud 
suppose  I  did  not  care  to  hear  whether  you  were 
alive  or  dead  P'* 

"  Oh,  mamma !  mamma !  Do  not,  I  beseech  von! ' 
supplicated  Lucy. 

"There  is  too  much  reason  in  it,  Lacjy*  said  her 
brother.  "I  will  explain  it  all  to  you  aome  day.  I 
only  implore  you,  dearest  mother,  to/wyive  me  now.' 
And,  as  he  again  embraced  her  as  he  spoke,  the  good 
lady  felt  a  scalding  drop  upon  h^  cheek— she  knew 
not  whence  it  fell 

"Forgive  you,  my  boy ! "  ahe  exdaimed,  and  the 
contents  of  the  letter  she  kid  teeeived  rushed  across 
her  memory.  "  Nay,  what  should  I  forgive  P  Oom^ 
in,  Harry,  let  us  hear  your  adventurea.  Well,  yo««r 
returned.    God  be  praised ! " 

There  was  not  much  intermission  in  the  oonvenatka 
that  evening.  At  ten  o'ckx;k  Mrs.  Sumner  invaiiablr 
relared  to  her  closet  for  half  an  hour.  She  had 
scarcely  left  the  room  according  to  her  never  broken 
custom,  before  Sumner  besought  his  aister  to  relkre 
his  anxiety  on  a  suiijeet  abovt  whioh  Us  heart  wis 
almost  bursting  for  infotmatian. 

"  If  you  are  not  aihod  of  the  night,  Lucy,  put  o& 
your  shawl  and  bonnet,  and  walk  with  me  in  the 
garden." 

There,  then,  on  that  still  May  evening,  as  they  had 
been  wont  to  do  in  days  long  past,  aauntend  bliss- 
fully that  brother  and  that  sister.  Sumner's  ann  was 
thrown  around  her  as  they  walked,  her  light  hand 
rested  fondly  on  his  shoulder.  Above  them  were  the 
moon  and  the  stars — around  them  the  breath  d 
flowers — ^beneath  them  the  velvet  turf,  glittering  with 
the  pale  and  moving  lamps  of  the  glow-wonns. 

**  Her  manner  has  perplexed  me,'*  said  Lucy ; "  I 
feel  so  sure  she  loves  you— yet,  if  ahe  does,  her  self- 
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contrdl  must  be  almost  superhtunan.  That  she  feels 
intensely,  deeply,  I  am  positive.  But  slie  is,  withal, 
so  calfn  and  still — whilst  it  fasciiiates,  it  awes  one.  I 
have  watched  her,  narrowly,  when  your  name  has  been 
mentioned,  which  has  been  but  seldom.  And  that  is 
the  best  sign  I  have  to  communicate  to  you — she 
certainly  has  avoided  speaking  concerning  you  daring 
your  absence.  But,  I  was  going  to  tell  you.  I  have 
fancied  I  could  detect  a  perceptible  tremor  of  the  lips 
when  your  name  was  spoken ;  and  yet  her  manner  was 
so  perfectly  free  from  embarrassment,  or  the  smallest 
symptom  of  emotion,  that  I  am  sure  none  but  so 
anxious  an  observer  as  myself  would  imagine  she  felt 
any  particular  interest  about  you.  And  you  must  re- 
member that  I  was  longing  to  discover  some  ground  of 
hope  of  tliis  sort.  The  worst  remains  to  be  told. 
When  first  you  left,  she  talked  to  me  about  you  freely, 
and  with  unrestrained  gratification.  This  reserve  has 
commeUced  since,  and  has  kept  increasing.  George 
has  seen  a  good  deal  of  them  lately,  she  told  me  yes- 
terday. I  hoped  great  things  from  that,  when  I  heard 
it.  But  her  manner,  about  you,  did  not  appear  to  have 
thawed  very  materially.  It  may  be,  that  she  did  not 
wish  to  exhibit  any  marked  difference  of  demeanour. 
Any  way,  Harry  deiar,  she  is  a  sweet  girl.  She  is  so 
good.  She  never  misses  church  any  morning,  and  very 
few  evenings.  It  is  said  she  gives  great  sums  in  alms, 
and  most  days  she  spends  an  hour  or  more  in  visits  to 
the  cottages  of  the  sick  and  poor  and  afflicted.  She 
has  a  good  and  a  kind  word  for  every  one.  Indeed, 
she  is  more  like  an  angel  than  a  human  being :  and  of 
UUe  she  has  grown  so  muck  paler,  that  it  makes  her 
look  as  much  like  an  angel  as  she  is." 

Sumner's  efforts  at  cheerfulness  and  loquacity  that 
evening  were  seen  through  by  his  sister.  He  woke  up, 
once,  from  a  somewhat  prolonged  fit  of  silent  thought- 
ftilness,  in  which  he  had  inadvertently  lost  himself. 
She  saw  enough,  even  in  one  evening,  to  convince  her 
how  much  was  at  stake  in  the  state  of  Lady  Agnes's 
feelings  towards  her  brother.  IVimily  prayers  were 
read  at  eleven— half  an  hour  later  than  usual.  Imme- 
diately afterwards,  Mrs.  Sumner  retired  to  her  room, 
which  adjoined  her  son's,  with  a  mind  and  heart  full 
of  contentment  and  afTectron.  She  fell  asleep  thanking 
her  heavenly  Father  for  answering  her  prayer,  and  re- 
storing him  to  her  in  safety.  When,  after  keeping  his 
sister  up  until  the  morning  hours,  they  separated  for 
the  night,  Harry  fell  on  his  knees  (for  the  first  time 
since  ttie  duelj,  and,  without  opening  his  lips,  prayed 
by  the  silent  lifting  "up  of  his  soul. 

Tlie  next  morning,  so  soon  as  custom's  rules  per- 
mitted, he  sallied  forth  to  call  at  Windleboume  Castle. 
He  would  not  have  his  hoarse  brought  round.  It  was 
ready  saddled  for  him  in  the  stable.  With  arms 
cntwiri6d,  he  and  Lucy  walked  down  the  garden,  and 
were  standing  near  the  gate  exchanging  a  few  more 
words,  when  the  latch  was  lifted  from  without.  It  was 
a  privilege  of  intimacy — ^that  self-admission  within  the 
humble  garden  gate— and  Harty  Sumner  stood  face  to 
face  with  Lady  Agnes  CKflon. 

A  flush  of  deepest  crimson  overspread  her  exquisite 


features  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  as  rapidly 
disappeared.  It  left  her  pale  face,  shaded  by  her  jet 
black  hail*,  as  still  and  calm  as  the  moon  in  the  sun- 
forsaken  firmament.  No  otitward  evidence  of  feeling 
was  there,  beyond  that  instantaneotis  glow.  No  hesi- 
tating or  confused  utterance — ^no  embarrassment  of 
gesture.  No  conventional  polish  could  imitate  that 
unreserved,  yet,  withal,  dignified  sweetness  of  manner 
with  which,  aftet  having  greeted  Lucy  Perigord,  and 
exchanged  a  few  words  with  her,  she  turned  towards 
her  brother,  and,  extending  her  hand,  said, 

"  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  Mrs.  Sumner 
and  your  sister,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Sumner?" 

She  then  continued  her  conversation  with  Lucy. 

Sumner's  heart  was  too  full  for  utterance.  Lady 
Agnes's  manner  was,  to  him,  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion. His  worst  fears  were  more  than  realized. 
Henceforth  he  must  be  a  stranger — ^a  mere  acquaint- 
ance. He  waited  a  few  seconds  before  he  could  trust 
himself  to  utter  a  reply.  Then,  taking  advantage  of  a 
slight  pausC)  which  the  delicacy  of  his  sister  afforded 
him,  he  informed  her  visitor  "  that  he  was  on  his  road 
to  call  at  Windleboume,"  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  fulfil  that  intention,  "although 
he  had  already  experienced  the  pleasure  he  anticipated." 
Lady  Agnes's  manner  had  utterly  prostrated  him.  He 
scarcely  knew  what  he  said. 

"Alfred  is  in  London,"  she  replied;  "but  we 
expect  him  this  evening." 

"Will  you  allow  my  sister  and  myself  the  pleasure  of 
accompanying  you  to  Windleboume  P  "  asked  Sumner. 

"  Not  on  any  account,"  replied  Lady  Agnes.  "  I  am 
fond  of  walking,  and  am  a  good  walker.  Your  sister 
is  not  able  to  walk  far.  Besides,  I  have  one  or  two 
little  visits  to  make  before  I  retum.  So  I  will  not 
come  in  this  morning,  Mrs.  Perigord.  You  and  your 
brother  have  multitudes  of  things  to  talk  over,  just  at 
first,  I  do  not  doubt." 

Sumner  was  stricken  utterly  dumb.  In  extending 
her  hand  to  him  as  she  left^  he  fancied  it  slightly 
trembled.  Certainly  she  was  pale— very  pale — mucli 
paler  than  when  he  saw  her  last.  Hopes  arose  within 
him ;  but  ke  dismissed  them  indignantly,  as  mockers 
and  impostors. 

The  next  morning  Sumner  fulfilled  his  projected 
call  at  Windleboume.  Lord  Clifton  had  not  arrived. 
Thete  were  visitors  staying  in  the  house.  In  their 
company  he  spent  another  half-hour  in  the  presence  of 
Lady  A^es.  The  bells  were  ringing  merry  peals 
from  the  adjoining  church  tower. 

"  Do  you  know  whom  the  church  is  delighting 
to  honour?"  asked  a  young  man,  one  of  tlte  visitors, 
addressing  Sumner. 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not !"  was  the  reply. 

"No?"  resumed  the  speaker.  "They  are  wel- 
coming their  new  member !" 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  Sumner;  adding,  almost 
involuntarily,   "  They  harmonize  but  ill  with  their  new 

member's "  then,  suddenly  recollecting  himself, 

he  left  the  sentence  unfinished,  and  rose  to  depart. 
In  taking  leave  of  Lady  Agnes  he  said, — 


ass 
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"I  hope,  Lady  Agnes,  you  will  not  think  me 
intrusiye,  if  I  renew  my  visit  to-morrow.  I  am 
deeply  anxious  for  an  interview  with  Lord  Clifton.'* 

There  was  an  indescribable  passionatencss  of  utter- 
ance in  every  word  of  the  sentence,  which  as  it  was 
altogether  independent  of  any  particular  emphasis,  or 
perceptible  tones  of  voice,  was  entirely  unnoticed  by 
auy  one  who  might  have  heard  it,  save  the  one  hidy 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Little  as  Sumner  thought 
it,  she  felt  deeply  each  word.  They  were  the  accents 
of  the  same  being  who  had  been  parted  from  her  only 
four  weeks  back.  She  perceived  he  was  suffering, 
aud  was  sensibly  touched. 

"  Pray  do  not  entertain  such  a  thought,  Mr.  Sumner," 
she  replied.    "  Alfred  will  be  truly  glad  to  see  you." 

On  the  following  morning,  Sumner  was  more 
fortunate.  Lord  Clifton  had  arrived.  The  former 
was  shown  into  his  study.  Even  in  Lord  Clifton's 
manner  there  was  at  first  the  slightest  possible 
reserve  and  constramt.  It  gradually  disappeared, 
however.  So  evidently,  that  Sumner,  after  having 
detained  him  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  being  wholly 
destitute  of  any  apology,  save  one,  for  such  a  tire- 
somely  long  visit,  was  encouraged,  at  length,  to 
unbosom  himself  to  his  friend. 

'*  Clifton,"  he  oommenced,  "  we  have  known  each 
other  at  school.  I  have  since  been  lucky  enough 
to  meet  you  under,  to  me,  happy  circumstances. 
I  cannot  tell  you  why,  but  I  do  most  truly  feel,  that 
if  there  be  one  man  breathing  whom  I  long  to 
call  by  the  name  of  friend,  you  are  that  man.  Some- 
thing keeps  me  from  that  privilege." 

"  It  does,  my  dear  fellow ;  and  I  will  return  your 
frankness  by  exactly  informing  you  what  it  is,"  Lord 
Clifton  replied.  "I  scarcely  know  how  to  put  a 
question  to  you  which,  nevertheless,  I  devoutly  wish 
answered.  I  want  to  return  your  confidence  with 
equal  frankness,  but  I  dread  offending  sensitive  feel- 
ings. To  suspect  another  falsely,  almost  precludes 
friendship  for  ever  afterwards." 

"  What  is  it  ?  Never  fear.  Tell  me  what  it  is,  in 
pity!"  interrupted  Sumner,  impetuously. 

"  I  must  first  assure  you,  on  my  word,  that  I  have 
at  this  moment  the  fullest  confidence  in  what  your 
reply  will  be.  My  reasons  for  requiring  a  distinct 
disavowal  from  your  own  lips,  you  will,  I  doubt  not, 
appreciate  afterwards." 

Sumner  had  the  most  terrible  fears  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  report,  whatever  it  was;  however,  his  friend 
should  hear  notliing  but  the  whole  truth. 

"  Is  it  that  scoundrel  Flint's  version  of  the  duel  ?" 
he  inquired,  not,  in  his  heart,  expecting  that  to 
be  the  rumour  alluded  to. 

"  Oh  no ;  that  calumny  has  been  refuted  by  your 
second,  and  by  Mr.  Browne  himself;  at  least,  to  my 
entire  conviction.  Still,  will  you  oblige  me  by  your- 
self informing  me  of  the  particulars  of  that  unhappy 
affair  r 

This  Sumner  proceeded  to  do,  fully  and  ingenuously. 

"  But  there  is  another  report,  which  I  am  anxious 
you  should  give  a  positive  denial  to ;  for,  to  tell  you 


the  truth,  it  is  confirmed  by  those  who  have  the  best 
opportunities  of  knowing ;  in  spite  of  which,  I  do 
not  believe  it.  However,  that  you  may  not  think 
I  have  asked  for  this  denial  on  alight  grounds,  I  must 
tell  you  that  your  coll(^  tutor  affirms  the  correctness 
of  it.  Mr.  Perigord  also  admits  it,  and  says  he  is 
obliged  to  confess  it  is  but  too  true.  So  you  see,  my 
declaring  that  for  all  this  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of 
it,  shows  what  amount  of  esteem  I  entertain  for  you; 
and  how  implicit  is  my  confidence  in  your  unblemished 
honour." 

Sumner  was  silent.  He  was  evidently  deeply 
moved.  He  had  no  course  of  action  ready  for  this 
emergency;  and  singularly  enough,  this  was  the 
report  he  had  least  expected  to  be  called  upon 
to  answer.  Conscious  of  his  own  uprightness,  he  had 
scarcely  realized  the  actual  position  in  which  he  stood 
to  every  living  being  who  heard  what  had  taken 
phice.  He  had  actually  been  plucked,  and  that  for 
copying.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  the  fact ;  there 
it  stood.  To  himself,  indeed,  it  was  known  that  he 
had  rendered  the  assistance  he  was  accused  of  receiv- 
ing ;  but  others  did  not ;  and  he  had  not  sufficiently 
put  himself  in  their  position.  He  remained  for  seve- 
ral minutes  in  deep  cogitation.  Then  he  rose  from 
his  chair,  and  went  to  the  window,  where  his  sight 
rested  on  the  peaceful  park-scenery.  Immediately 
beneath  him  the  flower-garden  sloped  down  to  a 
slender  fence  which  separated  it  from  the  park. 
Sumner  had  not  stationed  himself  at  the  window 
many  seconds  before  all  his  anxieties  of  thought 
were  put  to  flight  by  an  unexpected  vision  glidiin£^ 
angel-like  across  the  bridge,  which  spanned  the  stream 
just  without  the  park  gates.  * 

"  There  she  is  herself!"  exdaimed  Sumner,  to  the 
amazement  of  his  friend,  as  the  well  known  form 
stopped  a  second  or  two,  as  if  unlocking  the  gate,  and 
then  passed  through  it.  Shewalked  about  twenty  paces. 
Sumner  perceived  that  she  carried  something  in  her 
hand.  He  remarked  a  dazzling  glitter ;  and,  perhaps 
from  an  instinctive  recognition,  even  at  so  great  a 
distance,  of  an  object  faimliar  to  him,  he  knew  that 
it  was  the  gold  cross  on  the  cover  of  her  prayer-book. 

Lord  Clifton  had  been  patiently  waiting  his  answer,   , 
with  as  much  curiosity  as  anxiety.  | 

"No!  Alfred—I  cannot!"  said  Sumner,  tunung  ■ 
round  abruptly. 

<<  Cannot  what  ?"  asked  Lord  Clifton. 

''  What  can  I  do  ?  I  have  not  explained  the  affair  ' 
to  my  own  mother  or  sister,"  continued  Sumner. 

'*  Then  I  am  sure  I  have  no  wish  to  press  you  any  . 
further  about  it,  my  dear  Sumner,"  said  his  friend. 
"  I  had  a  particular  reastm  for  asking  you.  Have  yoa 
any  objection  to  merely  giving  me  your  word,  that 
you  did  not  copy  ?  That  will  be  quite  enough  for  me. 
I  only  wish  for  3  our  own  disavowal." 

Sumner  hesitated. 

"  N-n-o !"  he  replied.  "  That  would  be  to  tell  you 
all.    There  is  only  one  conceivable  being  to  whom  I 
should  wish  to  confide  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter,  t 
To  her  I  wouW." 
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**  Who  may  that  be  P*'  inquired  Lord  Clifton. 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,"  Sumner  answered,  "  I  do  not 
stand  in  that  position  towards  her  which  would  admit 
of  my  doing  so.  Although — although— at  least — and 
yet—" 

"  Although  whatP"  Lord  Clifton  asked.  He  saw 
his  friend  was  embarrassed.  He  suspected  the  cause, 
and  was  anxious  to  reliere  him. 

*'  It  is  of  no  use  hesitating  in  this  absurd  manner," 
Sumner  answered.  *'Let  me  at  once  confess  to  you, 
that  it  is  either  my  misfortune  or  my  happiness  to 
loye  your  sister.  I  know  the  distance  that  separates  a 
young  kdy  of  noble  birth,  great  wealth " 

"  Stay— pardon  my  interrupting  you,"  Lord  Clifton 
interposed.  *'  Considerations  of  that  description  will 
not  influence  either  Agnes  or  myself.  What  you  have 
told  me  is  not  at  all  unexpected.  It  was  9^  reasatt 
for  asking  for  your  own  positive  disavowal  of  what 
you  must  own  is  a  vexy  painful  rumour." 

"You  can  then  now  understand  who  that  'onfy 
person'  is  to  whom  I  refened,  if  I  were  in  a  position 
to  admit  of  her  receiving  my  confidence,"  Sumner 
remarked. 

"  But  these  unexpkdned  circumstances  may  be  the 
only  bar  to  your  being  in  that  position,"  said  his 
friend. 

"  Do  you  think  so— do  you  really  think  so  ?"  in- 
quired Sunrner  eagerly. 

"  Nay— Agnes  has  not  mentioned  your  name  to  me, 
save  as  she  might  that  of  any  other  acquaintance.  I 
have  nothing  to  guide  me  but  my  own  conjectures. 
I  fancy  I  know  her  character  pretty  well.  I  imagine 
her  love,  on  whomsoever  it  might  light,  would  be 
deep,  tender,  fondly  passionate ;  beyond  the  ordinary 
depth  and  intensity  of  that  emotion.  But  at  the  same 
time,  I  am  as  convinced  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence, 
that  she  would  have  even  that  tyrant  passion  so  com-* 
pLetely  under  her  own  guidance,  that  it  would  not  be 
able  to  hurry  her  the  breadth  of  a  hair  beyond  what 
she  felt  to  be  the  line  of  duty.  There  may  be  a  little 
brotherly  partiality  in  this ;  but  I  have  watched  her 
narrowly,  and  am  convinced  that  it  is  on  the  whole 
true."  . 

**  From  what  you  have  observed,  are  you  able  to 
give  me  the  faintest  hope  ?"  asked  Sumner  somewhat 
impatiently. 

"  You  must  not  ask  me  that,"  replied  Lord  Clifton. 

"  Clifton!"  exclaimed  Sumner,  in  a  rapid  and  de- 
termined tone  of  voice,  as  of  one  who  was  at  the 
moment  impelled  to  a  sudden  resolution;  at  the 
same  time,  slightly  tuniin<^  from  the  individual  ad- 
dressed, he  added,  "  I  am  gomg  to  do  what  will 
cost  me  my  life's  happiness,  except  in  one  event.  I 
have  no  such  control.  As  iu  every  thing,  so  in  that, 
your  exquisite  sister  is  uuspcakably  my  superior.  I 
know  nothing  which  my  boundless — boundless — ado- 
ration of  her " 

"  Please  not  to  use  that  word  1"  interrupted  Lady 
Agnes's  brother. 

"  I  was  going  to  say,  would  not  hurry  me  to," 
continued  Sumner. 


"  That  is  the  worsi  of  you.  You  are  brimful  of 
generous  impulses ;  but  (if  you  will  not  think  I  am 
making  too  free  with  you,  in  expressing  such  an 
opinion,)  I  think  they  want  discipline." 

"They  do— they  do — ^I  know — ^know  too  well — 
they  do,"  was  Sumner's  impassioned  reply.  "  Yes,  and 
my  heart-deep  love  can  make  me  set  about  even  that 
task,  impossible  as  it  now  seems  to  me.  Will  you  keep 
as  an  inviolable  secret  what  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you  ? 
It  is  the  first  time  it  has  ever  passed  my  lips.  But 
she  to  whose  hand  I  am  presumptuous  enough  to 
aspire,  has  a  right  to  know  it.  She  can  only  know  it 
through  you." 

"  You  know  me,  Sumner.  Your  request  shall  be 
rigidly  observed.  But  do  not  let  any  hint  I  may 
have  inadvertently  given,  lead  you  to  make  a  reluc- 
tant disclosure." 

"It  is  reluctant — most  reluctant,"  said  Sumner, 
"but  I  have  resolved.  Tell  me  afterwards  if  you 
blame  me.  On  my  honour,  I  did  not  copy  so  much 
as  the  letter  of  a  word  1 " 

"  It  is  enough  1 "  exdaimed  Lord  Clifton.  "  We 
will  now ** 

"  No ;  you  must  hear  more,"  Sumner  interrupted  ; 
"  I  purpose  confiding  to  you  the  whole  mystery — of 
course,  under  the  seal  of  inviolable  secrecy,  except  to 
Lady  Agnes.  You  will  then  perceive  my  reasons  for 
preserving  silence  hitherto." 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  him  a  lengthened  detail 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  that  unhappy  affair.  When 
he  had  finished,  Lord  Clifton  regarded  him  for  several 
seconds  with  a  gaze  of  silent,  speechless  admiration. 
He  observed  the  glistening  eye  when  he  spoke  of  the 
poor  fellow's  fate  whom  he  had  suffered  so  much  to 
assist,  and  afterwards  to  preserve  his  memory  from 
reproach.  He  was  transfixed  with  inexpressible 
admiration. 

He  rose  calmly  from  his  chaii::  was  absent  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  It  was  one  of  agonizing  suspense 
to  Sumner.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  the 
door  opened,  and  the  brother  entered,  leading  in  his 
beautiful  sister— calm,  subdued,  bathed  in  tears.  Lord 
Clifton  led  his  sweet  charge  up  to  his  friend,  and  placed 
her  hand  in  his. 

"  Take  my  sister,  Sumner,"  he  said.  "  She  grate- 
fully accepts  and  returns  your  preference.  1  am 
pleased  that  the  choice  of  her  own  heart  enables  me 
to  have  the  privilege  of  being  your  brother,  as  well 
as  friend." 

Sumner  was  fairly  bewildered.  He  scarcely  cre- 
dited his  own  identity.  "  What !  this  fond  dream 
actually  realized  ?  It  cannot  be  I "  Then  a  long, 
deep  pause,  in  which  the  beatings  of  his  heart  were 
distinctly  audible,  as  it  throbbed  quickly  and  heavily 
against  his  side. 

At  length,  raising  the  fair  hand,  which  Uterally 
permitted  itself  to  remain  unmoved  within  his  own, 
with  profound  reverence  to  his  lips :  "  Is  it  possible  ?  " 
he  said.  "  Can  so  much  blessedness  be  mine  ?  Docs 
the  Lady  Agnes  give  me  the  right  to  do  this?" 

A  smile  and  a  deep  blush  was  the  only  answer.    It 
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was  not  her  ovn  happiness,  deep  as  vas  that,  which 
was  thus  moving  her.  It  was  the  onntterablj  touch- 
ing position  in  idiich  her  lover  stood  in  her  estima- 
tion. 

His  gteat-heartedness — his  self-forgetting  gen- 
BTOsitj-HEdl  it  had  cost  him !  6he  remembered  the 
chilling  reserve  of  demeanoor  she  had  assmned  the 
only  times  she  had  been  in  his  company  since  his 
return.  Forgetfiil  of  her  own  suffering,  she  thought 
of  it  only  as  one  of  the  many  wrongs  that  had  been 
done  him.  For  these  her  tears  fell  plentifully,  to  the 
unspeakable  relief  of  a  heart  whidi  up  to  this  mo- 
ment had  been  repressing  love  as  deep  as  ever  filled  a 
virgin  souL 

Sumner  felt  far  too  deeply  to  say  much. 

"  If  you  had  not  already  walked  from  Bribeworth," 
he  contented  himself  with  observing  to  Lady  Agnes, 
"  I  would  have  supplicated  you  and  your  brother  to 
heap  one  more  obligation  upon  me  by  accompanying 
me  to  announce  this  great  news  to  my  mother  and 
sister.  May  I  claim  a  friend's  privilege,  and  ask  you, 
Clifton,  to  drive  Lady  Agnes  tMther  P  " 

"  Oh  no,  let  us  walk !  "  she  interposed. 

And  in  a  very  few  minutes  afterwards  the  three 
were  walking  down  the  terrace,  upon  which  8umner 
had  so  short  a  time  before  seen  her  emerge  whom  he 
little  dreamedjt  was  so  soon  to  be  his  bliss  to  call  his 
own.  So  much  was  to  be  heard  and  told  during  this 
walk,  that  it  speared  to  all  as  though  they  had  only 
just  started,  when  they  were  now  entering  the  gate  of 
Mrs.  Suranei^s  garden.  One  fact  Sumner  gleaned 
wiih.  oonsidersMe  positiveness  from  several  things 
that  fell  from  the  lips  both  of  Lord  Clifton  and  of 
Lady  Agnes,  although  they  had  not  the  remotest  sus- 
picion that  they  were  conveying  any  such  impression. 
He  detected  Uiat  he  had  not  had  an  advocat«  witli 
the  Cliftons,  nor  a  panegyrist,  in  Mr.  Perigord. 

When  Sumner  introduced  Lady  Agnes  to  his  mo- 
ther and  to  his  sister  in  the  new  and  tlirice  welcome 
relationship  towards  them  all,  to  which  she  had  con- 
sented, the  old  lady  could  do  little  dse  than  embrace 
her  daughter  elect  and  weep  alternately.  Lucy  gazed 
fondly  at  her  darling  brother's  lovely  betrothed, 
smiled  and  sighed,  sighed  very  deeply.  She  felt  only 
her  own  loving  heart — knew,  how  poignantly!  that 
however  fondly  her  sister  elect  might  love  Harry,  that 
love  would  be  proportionately  returned. 

Chaptee  XXIV. 

"  The  JDivine  Proridence  may  be  likened  to  a  mother  teaching 
her  child  to  walk.  Having  cho«en  a  clear  ipot,  free  from  all  things 
likely  to  hurt  the  infant  in  its  (all,  ahe  places  it  firmly  on  its  feet. 
For  a  little  while  she  holds  and  supports  it,  and  then  going  back  a 
few  steps,  she  waits  for  its  love  to  set  its  little  hands  in  motion  and 
to  follow  her.  But  how  watehful  is  her  eye,— how  outstretched  her 
arms  to  cateh  her  babe  the  instant  it  begins  to  totter  I" 

Schlbocl's  PAUotophp  of  Life,  Lect.  5. 

Harry  Sumner's  life,  during  the  five  or  six  mouths 
after  the  event  narrated  in  the  last  chapter,  is  not  for 
the  prying  gaze  of  multitudes.  Its  concentrated  and 
refined  happiness  shrank  from  obscnmtion.  There  was 
an  instinctive  feeling  on  the  part  of  both  the  lovers, 


that  there  was  a  certain  selfishness,  as  wdl  as  ooarse- 
ness,  in  exhibiting  to  others  the  smallest  symptom  of 
emotions  which  the  multitude  would  be  as  little  able 
to  comprehend  as  to  share.  That  thing  called  "  the 
world"  pronounced  them  cold  lovers.  The  dispnqpor- 
tion  which  always  seemed  to  Sumner  to  exist  between 
his  feelings  and  the  vdiicle  of  their  expression,  might 
have  betrayed  him  into  language  which  wore  the  ap> 
pearanoe  of  exaggeration  had  he  not  forced  himself  to 
be  silent.  Lady  Agnes  felt  as  deeply  as  he  did ;  but 
in  addition  to  that  greater  concentration  of  the  feelings 
inwards,  which  is  an  attribute  of  tlie  gentler  sex,  her 
whole  being  was  in  subjection  to  her  spirit.  She  was 
always  mistress  of  herself.  Her  deliberate  choioe  was, 
to  iufir.  If  pleasure  came  in  any  shape  it  was  re- 
ceived with  watchful  jealousy.  Exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  intenseness  of  her  love  was  the  suffering  it 
caused  her.  She  knew  it  was  lawful  and  her  duty  to 
love  her  affianced  husband  more  than  any  other  erea- 
iurs;  but  she  knew,  too,  that  until  the  Church's 
benediction  had  sanctified  Mieir  union,  that  love  must, 
at  any  cost,  be  moderated.  Moreover,  she  well  knew 
that,  even  after  the  indissoluble  tie  was  consummated 
by  the  blessing  of  the  Church,  all  a  wife's  deep  devo- 
tion must  be  thoroughly  subordinate  to  The  One  Love, 
in  subjection  to  which  alone  could  it  be  anything  bat 
sin. 

Harry  Sumner  learned  more  and  more,  from  day  to 
day,  to  regard  his  betrothed  as  a  superior  being;  and 
thus,  from  the  very  first,  she  began,  as  unoonsdonsly 
to  herself  as  insensibly  to  him,  to  raise  him  to  bet 
own  level.  Golden  hours  were  these  to  Sumner! 
They  were  too  blissful  to  hist.  Sddom  are  Heaven's 
favourites  permitted  for  any  long  period  of  time  the 
present  realization  of  joy  so  oalm,  unmixed,  and  peace- 
ful. Time,  which  might  have  lasted  thus  for  ever  to 
Aim  without  tediousness,  glided  past  all  too. swiftly; 
yet  it  was  full  of  blessings,  whose  fruits  were  destined 
to  outlast  the  vanishing  moment.  In  the  conversation  of 
Lady  Agnes  and  her  brother,  truth  was  gradually 
developed  before  him,  lovely  in  its  a^>ect,  consistent 
in  every  part  of  its  complex  and  delicate  structure. 
Doubt  shrank  away;  light  shone  around  him  more 
brightly  daily.  He  began  to  be  conscious  of  a  central 
point  from  which  he  could  judge  with  a  certainly  of 
his  principles,  however  diffident  of  his  powers  of  inner 
discernment,  of  every  question  that  came  before  him. 
In  questions  of  science,  of  philosophy,  otpolilicM,  even 
of  art,  and,  what  was  of  more  moment,  of  every-day 
life,  he  found  himself  possessed  of  a  trustworthy 
standard.  He  held  a  compass  by  which,  with  tlie 
utmost  certainty  attainable  under  heaven,  he  could 
guide  his  course  beneath  the  blackest  skies,  through 
the  most  raging  tempest,  over  the  most  troubled  seas. 
Mr.  Smith  was  now  curate  of  Bribeworth ;  under  whose 
gaidance  and  instruction,  the  great  secret  oi  Truth, 
only  revealed  to  babes,  broke  upon  his  contented  soul 
like  a  mom  of  supernatural  lustre.  He  began,  under 
Mr.  Smith's  wise  counsels,  to  mould  anew  each  habit 
of  life.  The  discipline  of  a  careful  life  taught  more 
than  whole  volumes  of  theology.    Towards  the  end  of 
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the  few  monthi  ihaJt  elapsed  before  he  vent  up  to 
Oxford  to  renew  bit  effort^s  for  his  degree,  he  felt  that 
he  had  began  truly  to  live. 

Aud  tfaall  we  shrink  from  telling  that  thou,  sweet 
girl,  didst  experience  an  intenser  blessedness,  as  thou 
didst  watch  thia  noUe  character  at  last  developing  in 
it?  own  congenial  mould,  than  in  all  the  fond  emotions 
and  soft  endearments  of  human  love  P  How  lovingly 
did  tliine  anxious  eye  watch  the  rapid  growth  of  that 
delicate  finish  which  religion  alone  can  give — ^the  ex- 
change of  boisteroua  impdse  for  subdued  refinement ! 
— ^the  very  virtues  which  were  before  not  unseldom 
carried  to  unsightly  extremes,  harmonized  and  blended 
and  amaged  in  oider  and  proportion  I 

Harry  Sumner's  sister  was  far  too  dear  to  him  to  be 
overlooked  in  the  new  life  of  which  he  had  become 
conscious.  No  sooner  did  the  film  of  doubt  and  ma- 
terial distraction  begin  to  clear  away  from  his  spiritual 
vision,  and  the  certainty  and  brightness  of  harmonious 
truth  to  dawn  upon  his  mind,  than  he  proceeded  to 
endeavour  to  attract  her  within  its  quickening 
influenoes,  that  she  too  might  be  incorporated  in  his 
own  blessedness.  How  easy,  how  welcome  a  task  did 
he  find  it!  Atask?  Nay;  an  impulse  of  inner  life  had 
projected  her  lovely  character  to  the  very  thresliold  of 
divine  iliumination,  and  scarcely  were  her  spiritual 
senses  direoted  towards  it,  bef<ve  she  hailed  with  rap- 
tozDUS  enthusiasm  the  long-missing  objeet  of  her  soul's 
yearaings. 

Throngh  the  exertions  of  Mr.'  Smith,  munifioently 
seoonded  by  Lucy,  Lord  Clifton,  and  his  sister,  the 
^aib  old  chiut^  had  been  restored  to  something  of  its 
original  beauty.  Lady  Agnes  and  her  brother,  accom- 
panied by  Lucy  Perigord  and  Harry,  were  generally 
present  at  the  daily  service.  The  worship  of  their 
Redeemer  was  esteemed  by  ail  of  them  as  infinitely 
more  important  than  any  worldiy  business  or  pleasures, 
and  they  arranged  their  day  aoeordin^y.  Mrs.  Sumner 
was  also  induced  by  her  son's  example  to'attend  the 
d^y  prayers,  though  she  could  not  conceal  her  dislike 
to  the  gorgeous  decoration  of  the  church,  and  tbe 
musical  service;  all  of  which  she  ocmsidered  as  inno- 
vations. 

Thus  glided  by,  almost  unnoticed,  with  the  rapidity 
of  time  full  to  overflowing  with  occupation  and  peace, 
nearly  six  months  of  Sumner's  life.  The  Cliftons  had 
left  Windlebourne  a  fortnight  ago.  The  class  exami- 
nations at  Oxford  were  within  three  days  of  their 
eommenoement ;  Sumner's  state  of  feeling  had 
been  unfavourable,  in  more  respects  tlian  one,  to  the 
only  sort  of  reading  that  could  serve  liim  in  the 
Oxford  schools.  He  thought  at  first  of  only  taking  up 
books  for  an  ordinary  degree.  He  was,  however,  now 
in  a  position  to  form  a  tolerable  judgment  on  what  he 
MgfAt  to  do.  So  he  took  up  ail  the  books  he  felt  him- 
self to  be  "  well  up  in,"  as  the  Oxford  slang  has  it. 
They  only  just  reached  the  second-class  requirements. 
But  he  knew  them  well ;  his  own  talent  served  him 
somewhat,  and  he  obtained  what  is  called  a  "  good 
Second."  When  he  returned  to  Bribewortb,  his  sister 
w«i^  still  there;   so  was  Browne.    Nothing  would 


satisfy  the  latter  but  he  must  have  a  grand  drinking 
party  to  celebrate  his  friend's  success.  The  dissolution 
of  Parliament  had  just  taken  place.  There  would  be 
a  new  election  for  Bribewortb  in  a  few  days ;  Mr. 
Browne  would  remain  till  that  was  over,  '*  and  shed 
the  lustre  of  his  talents,"  he  said  jocosely,  "on  the 
cause  of  the  favourite  candidate."  The  following  day 
the  election  took  place  at  Bribewortb.  A  Wliig  can- 
didate was  proposed,  but  Sumner  was  returned  with 
little  opposition.  The  day  after,  he  accompanied  Mr. 
Browne  to  Cantingbury,  and  had  the  gratification  of 
seeing  him  reelected.  He  tb^  returned  to  Bribe- 
wortb, and,  accompanied  by  his  mother  and  sister, 
returned  to  London.  This  time  Sumner  and  his  mother 
sojourned  with  Miss  Fonderson. 

Li  whose  society  the  time  of  his  eojoum  in  the  me- 
troplis  was  chiefly  spent,  may  be  easily  conjectured. 
His  parliamentary  duties  engrossed  more  than  it  at  all 
pleased  him  to  spare  from  an  inteicoursc  so  bigblf 
prized.  It  ao  happened  that  the  church  into  whid^ 
Sumner  had  accidentally  strayed  as  he  passed  through 
Loudon  on  his  return  from  Vienna,  was  hard  by 
Clifton  House.  Here  too  he  was  punctual  in  hia 
attendance,  and  he  generally  went  with  iMtd  Cliftos 
and  his  sister.  I'be  interi<»r  arrangements  of  the  church 
were  one  in  principle  with  those  of  Bribewoitfa  diurch 
as  now  restored,  and  it  seemed  as  though  his  present 
existence  were  but  a  prolongation  of  those  peaceful 
days.  The  only  interruption  to  the  preset  calm  of 
his  mind,  (apart  from  regrets  for  the  past,  of  a  nature 
too  private  and  personal  to  be  recorded,)  waa  hia 
offici^d  aud  parliamentary  life,  wUh  its  wrangling^ 
disputing,  wordy,  invidious,  yet  responsible  duties.  It 
was  now  the  end  of  January.  He  had  interested  the 
house  by  one  or  two  very  short  but  apt  addresses, 
whidi  circumstances  had  forced  upon  him. 

A  member  of  the  Cabinet  introduced  an  Education 
Bill !  The  subject  was  one  that  interested  him  deeply. 
He  had  thought  mucli  and  carefully  of  it,  since  the 
new  light  that  dawned  within  him  had  revealed  his 
own  loss  in  this  matter.  He  examined  the  bill  atten- 
tively. He  attempted  onoe  or  twice  to  explain  his 
views  to  the  Premier,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  imr 
portant  modifications  of  the  Bill,  through  his  influence. 
It  was  worse  than  useless.  He  perceived  that  Mr. 
Perigfurd  thought  his  interference,  however  diffidently  ' 
expressed,  impertinent.  He  discouraged  all  conver- 
sation on  the  subject,  and  expressed  a  desire  that  he 
would  be  prepared  with  a  set  speech  in  its  behalf. 
Sumner  had  before  this  arrived  at  the  conviction, 
that  the  future  destinies  of  his  country  hinged  more 
on  education  principles  than  on  any  others  whatsoever 
— ^that  even  financial  matters  were  immeasurably 
subordinate  to  them.  He  could  not  get  even  a  hearing 
for  his  views,  in  the  quiet  unobstrusivc  manner  most 
congenial  to  him ;  and  he  came  to  the  resolution, 
with  the  consent  and  advice  of  Lord  Clifton, who  was 
now  his  bosom  friend  and  counsellor,  and  entirely 
sympathized  in  his  opinions  on  the  subject,  to  take 
au  independent  c<|urse,  aud  to  bring  the  subject,  in  all 
its  importance,  before  the  Senate.  The  evening  arrived. 
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Sunmer  partook  of  a  hasty  mea],  and  proceeded  to  the 
house.  The  measure  was  introduced  in  a  dry,  heavy, 
but  clever  manner,  by  the  member  to  whom  it  was 
entrusted.  The  ministerial  side  of  the  House  sup- 
ported it.  The  Whigs  opposed  it,  but  without  any 
effect  beyond  that  resulting  from  their  own  numerical 
strength.  They  seemed  to  have  little  cause  for  oppo- 
sition, except  that  it  was  not  introduced  by  one  of 
their  own  party.  Mr.  D'Aaroni  hacked  it  and  hewed 
it  to  pieces  in  a  speech  which,  filled  with  imagination, 
great  historical  learning,  and  biting  sarcasm  and 
raillery,  seemed  throughout  to  be  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  a  principle,  but  never  more  /  Mr.  Browne  too 
made  a  speech  in  opposition,  which  only  evinoed  of 
how  much  the  orator  was  capable. 

The  Under-Secretary  then  caught  the  Speaker's  eye. 
Mr.  Perigord,  strange  to  say,  had  never  been  tormented 
with  a  doubt  as  to  the  beamg  of  his  brother-in-hiw's 
speech.  He  had  well  schooled  a  large  enough  number 
of  members  to  ensure  him  a  hearing ;  and  his  utter 
discomfiture  and  astonishment  when  he  heard  him  an- 
nounce, at  an  early  part  of  the  speech,  that  he  intended 
to  oppose  the  bill  he  was  expected  to  support,  may  be 
more  easily  imagined  than  described. 

The  following  opinion  of  Sumner's  speech  is  ex- 
tracted from  that  number  of  the  Morning  Post  news- 
paper which  i^peared  on  the  day  after  it  had  been 
delivered: 

"  This  may  be  pronounced  the  finest  maiden  speech 
(and  we  have  our  doubts  whether  we  may  not  leave 
out  the  qualifying  adjective,)  that  was  ever  pronounced 
within  the  walls  of  parliament.  The  youthful  orator 
began  with  so  simple,  manly,  and  ingenuous  an  exor- 
dium, as  at  once  won  him  the  attention  of  the  house. 
When  he  announced  his  intention  of  opposing  the 
Education  Bill,  which  is  known  to  have  been  prepared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  first  minister  of  the  crown, 
who,  besides  being  his  patron,  is  the  honourable  mem- 
ber's relative,  considerable  astonishment  was  mani- 
fested in  all  parts  of  the  house,  but  especially  ou  the 
treasury  bench.  It  occasioned  him  at  first  some  inter- 
ruption :  but  a  genuine  and  unreserved  olTcr  of  entire 
submission  to  the  will  of  the  house,  as  to  his  proceed- 
ing with  his  speech  or  sitting  down,  drew  down  such 
shouts  of  applause  from  all  sides,  except  from  the 
members  immediately  surrounding  the  Premief,  who 
appeared  anxious  to  effect  a  contrary  course,  as 
encouraged  him  to  proceed.  The  full  report  will  be 
found  in  another  part  of  our  columns." 

SURREY.* 

BY  MAHTIN  T.  T  UPPER, 
AUTHOB  OP  "PROVERBIAL  PHILOSOrnY,"   &C. 

Topography  is  a  field  of  literature  almost  exclu- 
sively English.    The  ancients  had,  indeed,  their  stal- 


(1)  This  interesting  account  of  Surrey,  the  Londoner's  Holiday 
County,  was  originally  intended  for  puWicalton  in  another  form, 
but  being  considered  by  the  Editor  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for 
Sbaxpk's  Maoaiihe,  the  Author  has  kindly  allowed  him  to 


wart  geographers,  as  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy,  and  Mela, 
but  of  the  delicate  details  of  topography  they  were 
ignorant  and  unconscious :  they  give  us  the  broad  out- 
line, but  not  the  minute  finish ;  and  it  requires  even 
now  the  life  bbour  of  a  Niebuhr  or  a  St.  John,  to 
prove  to  us  exactly  how  and  where  the  Greeks  or 
Romans  lived.  To  descend  to  present  times,  how 
slightly  can  the  continent  venture  to  compete  with  us 
in  local  histories !  Guide  books,  indeed,  abound,  puffing 
forth  the  native  marvels  and  principal  hotels  of  every 
town  and  village ;  but  even  these,  meagre  and  unau- 
thentic as  they  are,  careless  of  tlie  past,  exaggerating 
the  present,  and  of  so  ephemeral  a  nature  as  not  even 
to  expect  a  future,  come  to  meet  the  demand  of 
strangers,  not  the  requirement  of  children  of  the  soil. 
Nay,  upon  our  own  shores,  Wales  and  Ireland,  and, 
but  for  a  few  names,  patriotic  Scotland  also,  are  sadly 
behind  their  sister  England  in  this  species  of  self- 
knowledge,  this  county-curiosity,  this  local  lore.  Au- 
brey, Leland,  and  Salmon,  I^mibard,  Camden,  and 
Dugdale,  Hunter,  Hoare,  and  Whitaker,  Gough  and 
Surtees,  Baker  and  Ormerod,  the  veteran  Britton,  and, 
not  least  in  merit,  though  last  in  order,  Edward 
Brayley,  our  author  of  to-day, — where  in  any  nation 
under  heaven  shall  we  look  for  names  to  equal  these 
in  the  scientific  labours  of  topography  ?  And  these 
are  but  a  part,  for  we  are  rich ;  or  we  might  well  swell 
our  honourable  list  by  the  addition  of  Stukely  and 
Grose,  Warton  and  White,  Raine,  Pennant,  and  Gage, 
and  Carew,  and  Plott,  and  forty  others.  In  truth, 
topography  is  quite  an  Englishman's  theme ;  practi- 
cally so,  as  the  matter  of  fact  both  is  and  has  been ; 
and  theoretically  so,  as  to  previous  probability,  in  con- 
sequence of  our  ancient  liberties,  our  innate  love  of 
home,  our  taste  for  the  minuter  things  of  comfort,  and 
our  liking  for  the  details  of  biography.  Patriotism 
and  love  of  place  are  co-relatives.  We  are  not 
announcing  a  stale  political  truism ;  we  hint  not  at 
such  obvious  assertions  as,  that  hustings  patriotism 
has  an  intimacy  and  nearness  with  parliamentary  place, 
nor  that  a  demagogue  is  easily  silenced  by  a  slice  of 
power:  but  we  are  now  intending  that  better  and 
more  English  country's  love,  which  is  the  fuU  and 
comprehensive  growth  of  such  humbler  germs  as 
these ;  partiality  for  one's  own  parish,  enjoyment  of 
one's  own  garden,  and  peacefulness  at  one's  own  fire- 
side. Our  present  thoughts  regard  the  mountaineer's 
affection  for  his  cottage,  and  the  schoolboy's  love  of 
home ;  and  haste  with  cheerful  feet  to  tread  "  fresh 
fields,  and  pastures  new." 

Fatherland  is  full  of  pleasant  places :  not  an  inch  of 
his  broad  leagues  goes  unbelovcd ;  not  a  field,  but  it 
is  well  cropped  with  the  yearnings  of  his  local  chil- 
dren. The  man  who  loves  no  one  definite  place  more 
than  another,  is  a  miserable,  unvirtuous,  unduteous 
creature;  a  tree  with  its  taproot  broken;  a  transplant- 
able, vagrant,  unprincipled  existence,  having  no  proper 
anchorage  or  neighbourhood  whereupou  to  stay  his 

make  use  of  it.  Though  in  most  respects  an  independent  Esaay» 
it  wears  the  bbapo  of  a  review :  the  "peg"  being  Bbayxst's  H**- 
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heart  or  recreate  his  mind.  He  is  a  star  eccentrical, 
a  ship  rudderless,  a  spirit  unemployed, — ^a  man  without 
a  home.  It  may  sound  verily  more  liberal  and  majestic 
to  be  in  theory  a  denizen  alike  of  all  lands,  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  feeling  everywhere  among  brothers  and 
at  home ;  but  attempt  this  practically,  and  your  mag- 
nificent idea  shrinks  and  shrivels  into  the  meanest  of 
realities :  no  universal  charity  flowing  forth  on  all  it 
meets,  but  selfish  and  isolated  travel,  wasting  its 
soured  sympathies  on  ostlers  and  douaniers ;  no  broad- 
cast use  of  the  ten  talents,  but  in  every  place  by  turns 
a  miserly  hiding  of  the  one ;  if  indeed  that  one,  in- 
stead of  dissipating,  survive  to  be  found,  after  [all, 
hidden  in  the  napkin.  Your  hot  phiknthropist,  thrown 
upon  the  scum  and  surface  of  society,  gradually  cools 
down  to  a  misanthropic  death;  whereas  a  local  habi* 
tation  for  usefulness  and  virtue  would  speedily  have 
collected  round  his  dwelling  all  the  charities  of  home, 
and  fostered  in  his  own  calm  heart  the  ripening  seeds 
of  immortality. 

The  love  of  fatherland  is  then  but  a  poetical  phrase 
for,  or  rather  a  practical  phase  of,  what  the  phreno- 
logist would  call  the  organ  of  locality  finely  developed. 
Around  &  place, — ^whether  sanctified  by  infantile  me- 
mories, or  schoolboy  truancies,  or  the  deeper  magic  of 
love's  young  dream,  or  those  holidays  from  business 
whereon  the  more  mature  feed  sweetly,  or  the  quiet 
little  nook  into  which,  after  all  its  cares,  old  age  sub- 
sides to  snatch  one  hour  of  calm, — ^around  a  place  are 
gathered,  as  to  their  natural  centre,  all  our  tenderest 
associations,  and  most  precious  or  most  poignant 
thoughts.  We  all  ought  to  love,  and  we  all  do  love, 
severally,  some  pbices  more  than  others :  some  have 
Northumbrian  attachments,  and  some  Cornish;  the 
predilections  of  others  centre  upon  Suffolk,  and  of 
many  more  on  Surrey.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  and 
wheresoever  our  earthly  lot  has  fallen,  we  trust  that 
to  none  of  us  can  such  a  theme  as  one  respecting  place 
be  profitless  or  duU :  and  albeit  it  come  in  the  seem- 
ingly untaking  shape  of  a  review  of  county  history, 
we  will  venture  to  assure  mankind  that  no  one  shall 
regret  an  hour  spent  with  us  in  traversing  and  linger- 
ing on  pleasant  Surrey. 

Now,  if  we  were  about  to  treat  of  such  untrodden 
shores  as  Shahiginskoi  or  Carpentaria,  (goodly  sites 
enough,  we  may  presume,  to  those  respectively  who  love 
them  among  Kamtschatkadales  and  Vandiemenites,) 
or  if  we  were  meditating  such  a  trial  of  men's  patience 
as  the  mass  of  county  histoiy  involves,  it  would  be  in 
perfect  rule  and  order  to  commence  with  so  serious 
a  piece  of  geographical  intelligence  as  "Surrey  is 
bounded"  and  so  forth :  but,  seeing  that  we  enter  on 
this  theme  with  home  feelings  as  a  labour  of  love, 
steeping  in  the  imperishable  elixir  of  print  the  places 
we  know,  and  the  scenes  where  we  have  dwelt,  we 
really  must  endeavour  to  away  with  dulness ;  bounda- 
ries, and  figures,  and  archives,  and  statistics  delight 
not  all,  nor  ua :  they  may  be  useful  in  their  season, 
but  as  now  are  pleasureless,  and  tending  not  enough 
towards  profit  to  induce  in  us  a  change  from  Epicurus 
to  the  Porch. 

VOL.  VIII. 


Mr.  Britton,  in  an  Essay  on  Topography,  forewarns 
us  how  unreasonable  it  would  be  to  expect  ''per- 
fection in  so  arduous,  delicate,  laborious,  and 
complicated  a  task  as  the  complete  history  of  a 
county:"  he  tells  us  that  "it  demands  such  an 
amount  of  personal  toil  and  perseverance,  such  a 
variety  of  human  knowledge,  such  a  discreet  and 
fastidious  judgment,  and  such  a  quality  of 'good  taste, 
that  it  is  not  surprising  it  should  never  have  been 
accomplished.  Many  have  undertaken,  and  some  have 
written  and  published  respectable  topographical  works ; 
but  he  for  his  part  cannot  name  one  that  may  be 
correctly  called  a  complete  county  history."  Again, 
Mr.  Gough  somewhat  severely  avows  that  "  incorrect 
pedigrees,  futile  etymologies,  verbose  disquisitions, 
crowds  of  epitaphs,  lists  of  lando¥mers,  and  such 
farrago,  thrown  together  without  method,  unanimated 
by  reflections,  and  delivered  in  the  most  uncouth  and 
horrid  style,  make  the  bulk  of  our  county  his- 
tories. Such  works  bring  the  study  of  antiquities 
into  disgrace  with  the  generality,  and  disgust  the 
most  candid  curiosity." 

Our  application  of  these  verdicts  is  as  follows :  the 
first  shall  not  only  serve  as  our  own  excuse,  it  being 
manifestly  impossible  for  us  to  exhaust  so  full  a  theme 
as  Surrey  vrithin  the  limits  of  an  article,  but  may  also 
extenuate  the  evident  absence  of  "  perfection  "  in  Mr. 
Brayley's  volumes;  whilst  it  gives  us  occasion  to 
acknowledge  his  labour  and  perseverance  and  general 
good  taste,  it  prepares  us  for  the  fact  that  a  more 
solidified  structure  wouldhavebeen  likely  to  stand  as  the 
Krfjfia  is  del.  There  must  necessarily  be  a  fragmentaiy 
character  (not  easy  of  avoidance)  in  perpetual  quo- 
tations from  the  Domesday  Boke,  the  Testa  de  Neville, 
and  charters  of  the  Bishop  of  Baieux:  we  could 
almost  wish  absolute  eschewal  of  such  antiquated 
points  of  history:  it  is  positively  no  guide,  and 
of  very  little  interest  to  us  now,  of  how  many  shil- 
lings value  such  a  living  was  in  the  Conqueror's 
survey,  how  many  villanes  and  bondmen  had  to  till 
so  many  oxgates  or  carucates  of  land,  and  how 
many  fat  hogs  were  due  from  such  a  forest  to  an 
adjoining  monastery.  These  obsolete  details  encumber 
history  vastly  more  than  they  enrich  it,  and  we  will 
readily  admit  that  Mr.  Brayley's  probable  percep- 
tion of  this  truth  has  induced  him  not  to  be  quite 
so  voluminous  in  such  matter  as  his  learned  pre- 
decessors Bray  and  Manning.  This  brings  us  to  the 
second  quotation. 

further  than  as  aforesaid  the  text  of  Gough  touches 
our  author  but  lightly.  There  must  necessarily  occur 
in  the  full  history  of  a  county,  a  mass  of  matter  in- 
teresting only  to  local  potentates  :  the  descent  of  a 
manor  is  not  likely  to  be  an  exciting  theme  to  the 
world  at  large,  and  the  details  of  genealogical  or 
antiquarian  research  can  scarcely  expect  to  be 
amusing ;  [all  these,  nevertheless,  have  their  friends 
and  lovers.  If  it  is  foolish  to  hope  for  an  universal 
audience,  it  is  cheering  at  all  events  to  number  the 
select  few  whom  lore  like  this  delights;  and,  after 
making  such  allowances,  we  are  dear  of  one  thing 
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that  in  lien  of  "  the  unooath  and  horrid  style,"  ve 
may  to-day  read  *'  popnlar  and  pleasing." 

If  we  take  a  Greenwood's  map  of  Surrey,  and  thns 
get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  our  ample  theme,  we  shall  see 
at  a  glance  how  diversified  and  deep  are  its  present 
interests,  and  remember  in  a  moment  how  full  of 
curious  lore  its  past  memories.    Northward  runs  the 
noble  ThamdS,  from  Deptford  to  Windsor,  and  half  of 
it,  the  fairest  half,  we  daim  for  Surrey ;  a  vast  cantle 
of  great  London  is  ours  in  Southwark  and  its  vicinage, 
with  their  living  and  immortal  hundred  thousands. 
Richmond, — who  has  not  pleasant  recollections  of 
lUchmond  ?  and  Yirginia  water, — and  is  it  a  bathos  to 
add  Kew  P— these  are  amongst  our  royalties.    Where 
are  finer  panoramas  to  be  found  than  those  presented 
by  the  heaven-kissing  hills  of  Leitl^  and  Box,  St. 
Martha's,  and  St.  Ann's,  Cooper's,  and  St.  George's, 
and  chiefly  Bichmond  P  match  ns  where  you  can  the 
chestnuts,  oaks,  and  beeches  of  Surrey,  sylvan  £velyn's 
Surrey :    name  a  third  county-town  for  beauty  and 
cleanliness  and  all  that  makes  a  place  pleasant,  worthy 
to  be  numbered  with  Dorking  and  Guildford:  are 
not  Cowley,  and  Thomson,  and  Denham,  and  fine  old 
Gower  and  the  sweet  and  gentle  Surrey  amongst  our 
constellated  poetsP— are  not  Chaucer's  Tabard  Lm,  and 
Swift's  Stella, and  Scott's  Waverley,and  Cobbett'sBAiral 
Bides,  to  be  chronicled  amongst  our  literary  interests? 
Though  one  of  the  smallest  among  counties,  has  not 
Surrey  to  boast  of  the  first  locks  ever  seen  in  this 
country,  those  of  Bichard  Weston  on  the  Wey  ?  as 
also  the  first  railway,  thatfrom  Wandsworth  to  Croydon, 
so  long  the  inert  little  seed  of  that  vast  iron  net  in 
which  millions  are  involved  for  prosperity  or  ruin  P 
and  how  many  of  the  present  railways  have  their 
tunnels  and  viaducts  and  other  mighty  works,  wherein 
we  have  beaten  Bome  and  equalled  Egypt,  claimable 
as  of  the  county  Surrey  !    What  store  of  history  is 
hidden  in  this  aneient  battle-field  of  England,  from 
primal  times,  through  Ciesar,  Alfrod,  Wat  Tyler,  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  and  Cromwell,  down  to  Lord  George 
Gordon  and  our  own  dull  days  of   peace;    what 
antiquarian  and  architectural  resources  have  we  not  to 
offer  in  our  six-and-twenty  ascertained  Roman  stations^ 
our  numerous  fine  old  mansions,  ancient  churches,  and 
ruins  of  the  monks  of  fcnrner  days ;  how  much  health, 
and  wealth,  and  homestead  happiness  shines  there  not 
perennially  from  the  face  of  pleasant  Surrey,  beaming 
up  with  gratitude  to  God ;  and  though  in  truth  we 
have  our  share  of  barrenness  and  desolation  in  many  a 
broad  strip  of  moorland,  still  how  fair  and  fresh  are 
our  downs  and  heaths,  and  far-stretching  lines  of  hill, 
how  rich  and  Edenlike  our  valleys,  how  stately  our 
ancestral  woods,  how  trim  our  cottage-gardens,  how 
fertile  our  soil  ingrain  and  roots,  and  luscious  fruits,  how 
various  in  all  kinds  of  beauty  and  of  interest  is  this  full 
theme  of  Surrey  !  Verily,  we  have  undertaken  no  slight 
task ;  we  shall  have  to  crave  indulgence  for  a  thousand 
<Mnissions,  we  cannot  in  an  hour  tithe  one  tithe  of  all 
we  wish  to  say ;  fourteen  Hundreds  fiill  of  classic  sites 
and  pleasant  matters  arise  and  overwhelm  both  space 
and  power,  claiming  each  for  justice  more  than  we  can 


span  for  all;  nevertheless,  as  oonciseLy  as  we  may, 
after  these  few  preliminary  generalities,  we  mean  to 
take  them  in  their  turn,  promising  that  even  as 
LiudAbunt  aUi  clamn  Rhodon,  aut  Mitylenem, 
we  will  do  our  best  to  praise  the  county  Surrey. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  written  history  down 
perhaps  to  this  our  day,  Surrey  has  to  boast  of  as  many 
points  of  interest  as  any  other  county  in  the  kingdom. 
It  constituted  in  Roman  times  a  principal  part  of 
Britannia  Prima,  was  found  to  be  occupied  by  a  tribe 
of  Belgic  descent,  called  from  their  general  superiority 
the  Regni,  and  every  part  can  show  the  remains  of 
Roman  occupation,  as  is  fully  evidenced  by  coins, 
pottery,  and  the  foundations  of  permanent  stmctures. 
Two  chief  military  roads  traversed  it,  and  are  still  in 
part  highways,  the  Ikenild  street  to  the  west,  and  the 
Ermine,  or  Stare  street,  eastwards.  From  the  marks 
both  of  early  British  and  of  Roman  encampments  there 
seems  to  be  ample  proof  that  our  ancestors  did  not 
shrink  from  the  patriotic  duty  of  self-defence,  and  from 
historic  commentaries  we  know  that,  once  conquered, 
they  learned  the  timely  wisdom  of  submission  to  their 
civilizing  victors;  living  as  peaceable  tributaries, 
in  their  alliance,  under  Cogibundus,  a  native  prince. 
When,  however,  in  the  decline  of  Rome,  her  strong 
men  were  withdrawn  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  help 
her  heart  in  Italy,  anarchy  succeeded  to  order,  and  at 
length,  after  divers  catastrophes  consequent  on  in- 
testine war,  Vortigem  resolved  to  call  to  his  aid  the 
Saxon  pirates  Hengist  and  H<Mrsa  to  enable  him  to 
bear  down  all  native  opposition.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  dominion  soon  came  into  the  hands  of  these 
disinterested  friends ;  Hengist  made  himself  king  of 
Kent,  except  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  which  was  the 
humbler  slice  of  Horsa;  and  another  bold  ad- 
venturer, Ella,  seized  upon  the  kingdom  of  the  South 
Saxons,  South  Sax,  the  modem  Sussex,  inclusive  of  a 
large  portion  of  Surrey. 

The  name  Surrey  si|pufies  south  of  the  Rhee,  or  river ; 
Suderree ;  so  Sodor  and  Man  intends  the  southern 
provinces  and  Man;  so  also  St.  Mary  Overree  is 
St.  Maiy  over  the  water ;  Rhee  having  to  the  initiated 
a  very  Grecian  likeness.  It  is  little  in  the  nature  of 
true  knowledge  to  be  curious  about  the  trifles  of 
barbarie  occupation ;  and  we  may  therefore  overlook 
many  ignobler  names,  as  Adelwaloh,  and  Ina,  and  Ken- 
ulph,  to  find  Surrey  in  possession  of  Alfred  the  Great 
as  "  Rex  occidentalium  Saxonum."  He  was  crowned 
at  Kingston,  as  also  were  most  succeeding  monarcha 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty.  Canute  the  Dane  is  the 
next  name  of  note  upon  the  county  annals,  with 
his  340  transports  crowding  up  the  trench  at  Southwark ; 
and  Hardicanute,  the  last  of  our  Danish  masters,  who 
died  of  intoxication  at  Lambeth;  next  occurs  Earl 
Godwin,  as  another  graphic  incident,  with  his  murder 
of  his  liege  prince  Alfred  at  Guildford  castle ;  then 
comes  the  Conquest,  whereby  William's  half-brother 
Odo,  the  ubiquitous  Baieux  bishop  of  Domesday, 
became  possessed  of  large  tracts  in  Surrey;  and 
afterwards  the  great  event  at  Rusnymeade,  where 
the  Charter  of  our  liberiies  was  signed;  and  the 
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dtatntes  of  Morton ;  and  many  battles  linde^  the  walls 
of  whUdtne  Kitigston  castle ;  and  mnch  loyalty  evineed 
for  poor  king  Oharles,  when  others  had  forsi^en  him, 
hat  the  men  of  Bnrrey  petitioned  at  great  personal 
risk  in  favour  of  "the  king,  their  only  lawful 
sorereigtt;"  and  the  triumph  of  Charles  IT.  at  St. 
George's  fields;  and  the  gallant  militia  of  5,000  strong 
which  the  county  raised  during  the  last  war :  these 
are  salient  points  in  the  general  history  of  Surrey. 

The  geology  of  the  county  has  been  ably  contributed 
by  Dr.  Mantell  at  considerable  length,  and  his  re- 
trospect of  Geological  Phenomena  is  well  worthy  of 
quotation. 

"  It  may  he  stated,  not  as  an  hjrpothteisi  but  as  a 
legitimate  deduotion  from  the  facte  before  us,  that  the 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  which  now  forms  the 
county  of  Surrey,  has,  wltliin  the  period  embraced  by 
our  researehes,  experienced  the  following  mutations. 
First,  it  was  the  delta  of  a  vast  river,  that  flowed 
through  a  connury  which  eigoyed  a  tropical  climate, 
and  was  inhabited  by  various  reptiles,  ana  clothed  with 
palms  and  arborescent  ferns.  During  this  epoch  the 
Weaiden  strata  were  deposited.  Secondly,  this  delta 
subsided  to  a  great  depth,  and  was  covered  by  an  ocean, 
and  formed  tlie  bottom  of  the  sea  for  a  period  of 
sufficient  duration  to  admit  of  the  deposition  of  several 
thousand  feet  of  strata,  inclosing  myriads  of  extinct 
species  of  marina  fishes,  shells,  and  corals.  This  em 
comprises  the  formation  of  the  chalk.  Thirdly,  the  bed 
of  this  ocean  was  broken  up;  and  some  parts  were 
elevated  above  the  waves,  and  formed  g^ups  of  islands ; 
while  the  depressions,  or  basins,  were  filled  with  the 
waters  of  a  sea  teeming  with  marine  fishes  and  shells 
wholly  distinct  from  those  of  the  preceding  ocean,  and 
Hd  by  streams  which  brought  down  from  the  land  the 
remains  of  terrestrial  mammalia,  and  of  trees  and  plants 
also  of  extinct  species  and  genera  These  sedimentary 
deposits  constitute  the  tertiary  formations.  Fourthly: 
a  farther  elevation  of  some  parts  of  the  solid  strata,  and 
the  depression  of  other  portiom,  took  place ;  and  the 
dry  land  was  peopled  by  elephants,  rhinoceroses, 
gigantie  eUu,  and  ether  mammalia,  whose  remains 
became  embedded  in  the  mud  and  gravel  of  the  lakes 
and  estaaries:  the  post  tertiary  deposits.  Lastly, 
Man  appeared,  and  took  possession  of  the  country,  and 
such  of  the  paehvdermati  as  remained  were  either 
extirpated,  (ss  the  Irish  elk,  &e.)  or  redaced  to  a  domestic 
state.  At  the  present  time,  the  metropolis  of  England 
is  situated  on  the  deposits  which  contain  the  remains  of 
the  elephant  and  the  elk,  and  the  accumulated  spoils  of 
the  tertiary  seas;  the  huntsman  courses,  and  the 
shepherd  tends  his  flocks,  on  the  elevated  and  rounded 
msfleofl  of  the  bottom  of  the  ancient  ocean  of  the  ohalk ; 
the  farmer  reaps  his  harvest  in  the  weald,  upon  the 
soil  of  the  cultivated  delta  of  the  country  of  the 
Iguaflodon ;  and  the  geologist  gathers  together  from  the 
strata,  the  relics  of  beings  which  have  lived  and  died, 
and  whose  very  forms  are  obliterated  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  endeavours  from  these  natural  memorials 
to  trace  the  succession  of  the  physical  events  which  have 
preceded  all  human  history  and  tradition.** 

Such  are  our  county  records,  as  written  in  the  soil 
ftnd  graven  on  the  ribs  of  the  earth,  long  before  Home 
or  aborigines  existed ;  and  thus,  from  bones  and  shells, 
and  other  scattered  medals  of  creation,  does  Geology 
deduce  her  antcmundane  wonders.  How  little  heed 
we  take  of  those  Surrey  elks  and  elephants !— regard- 
ing them  as  carelessly  as  onr  simple  flocks  and  herds, 
which  feed  upon  that  ocean  of  the  ehalk. 

The  river  Mole— to  take  another  geognostic  subject 


— has  gained  a  vast  reputation  for  its  nnderground 
eroesses ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  state,  that,  idthongh 
there  is  some  slight  canse  to  call  it  subterranean,  the 
poets  have  grievously  exaggerated  trutih  Spenser 
tells  us  that 

"The  Mote  doth  makB 
Hit  wijr  ittn  uaderRToiuid,  tm  Thamls  ht  o'ertake." 

Drayton  declares  that  the  Mole 

'*  Utadcmestli  the  eatUk  foT  three  mnet  tpaoe  deth  creep : " 

Milton  calls  it 

"The  eiillen  Mole,  that  huineth  undeineath  : " 
and  Pope  avows  that  he 

"  Hides  hia  diving  flood." 

When  to  these  poetical  licensesCamden  has  attached 
his  staider  prose,  stating  that  "  the  inhabitants  of  this 
tract,  no  less  than  the  Spaniards,  may  boast  of  a 
bridge  that  feeds  several  flocks  of  sheep," —  without 
doubt  wonder-seekers  will  meet  with  little  but  dis- 
appointment if  they  raise  their  expectations  by  credit- 
ing such  faithless  oracles.  The  less  ornate  and  un- 
imaginative facts  have  been  sedulously  explored  by 
Mr.  Brayley.  He  has  carefully  examined  and  mea- 
sured the  frequent  "  swallows,"  or  small  cavernous 
vortices  which  occur  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  which 
so  mysteriously  cause  its  bulk  to  waste  away ;  and  he 
states — 

"From  calculations  made  on  diiferent  days,  after 
measuring  the  height  and  velocity  of  the  current  re- 
ceived into  these  pools,  it  was  ascertained,  when  both 
were  in  action,  that  the  swallows  of  the  outer  pool 
engulphed  72  imperial  gallons  per  seeond,  4,820  per 
minute,  and  259,200  per  hour ;  and  those  of  the  inner 
pool,  23  imperial  gallons  per  second,  1,380  per  minute, 
and  82,800  per  hour." 

In  effect,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  gimleted  of  colan- 
dered ;  and,  possibly  to  feed  the  springs  further  along, 
the  water  is  sucked  through  a  rocky  yet  rotten  stratum 
into  some  thirstier  soil.  The  consequence  is,  a  sluggish 
dimruution  in  the  Mole,  until,  in  parts,  at  certain 
droughty  seasons,  its  channel  is  nearly  dry ;  but,  as  to 
any  picturesque  "  diving  "  headlong  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  or  any  open  and  avowed  tendency  to  emulate 
in  Plutonic  shades,  Lethe,  Cocytus,  or  Avemus,  let 
none  but  poets  expect  a  wonder  so  ideal.  Mr.  Brayley's 
elaborate  map  of  the  Mole,  wherein  with  great  industry 
he  has  marked  down  every  '*  swallow,"  and  thus 
demonstrated  how  the  waters  waste  away,  is  worthy 
of  great  praise. 

It  appears  to  be  the  better  opinion,  as  improved  by 
Dr.  Lingard  and  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  on  the  surmises 
of  monk  Ingulphus  and  William  of  Malniesbury,  that 
King  Alfred  did  not  invent  hundreds  and  tythings, 
but  only  gave  full  effect  to  a  system  then  some 
centuries  old.  Tacitus  tells  us  that  the  ancient 
Germans  divided  their  country  into  pap;  csichpa^s 
was  required  to  furnish  one  hundred  warriors ;  and 
each  band  so  raised  was  named  the  hundred  of  such  a 
pagus.  The  difference  in  population  will  well  explain 
the  cause  for  one  territorial  division  being  larger  or 
smaller  than  another;  and  we  can  readily  perceive 
how  the  name"  hundred  "would  come  to  be  transferred 
from  the  combatants  to  the  land  which  bore  them.  It 
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would  seem,  then,  that  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  Surrey 
f ornished  a  contingent  of  fourteen  hundred  men ;  a 
very  oonaiderable  militia  for  that  early  period :  more 
by  six  hundred  than  its  present  muster-roll ;  but,  in 
those  times,  we  must  recollect  that  every  man  bore 
arms.  Alfred  built  a  civil  superstructure  on  this 
military  foundation ;  and,  by  converting  the  centurions, 
or  centenarii,  into  hundredors,  and  the  warriors  into 
jurymen,  managed  to  improve  peace,  as  well  as  to 
avert  war.  The  hundreds  of  Surrey  are  these,  according 
to  their  antique,  medieval,  and  present  i^pellations : — 


IMMBflDAT  BOOK. 

COUBTT  BOOK. 

1.  Luid  of  the  BiahopX 
of  Winchester .    ./ 

Fernliam.    . 

.    .    Fanihain. 

Godelminge  . 

.    .    Godahning. 

a.  Blacheatfield    .    .    . 

Blackhettli  . 

.    .    BUckheath. 

4.  WocUnges  .... 

Wokinff    .    . 

.    .    Woking. 

S.  Oodlei 

Godley     .    . 

.    .    Cbertwj. 

6.  Amdebrigt  .    .    .    . 

Emley-bridge 

.    .    Ebnbridgo. 

7.  Copedorne    .... 

Copthorae     . 

.    .    Copthorn. 

a  FIngeluun    .... 

»<Wngh«n       . 

.    .    Effingham. 

9.  Wodeton 

Wotton    .    . 

.    .    Dorking. 

10.  Chirehfelde  .    .    .    . 

Reygate   .    . 

.    .    Reigate. 

11.  Tenrige 

Tuuige    .    . 

.    .    Tandxidge. 

12.  Waleton 

WalUngton    . 

,    .    Croydon. 

IS.  Chingettim  .... 

Kingetton     . 

.    .    Kingston. 

14.  Biizistaii     .... 

Brixton    .    . 

.    .    Brixton. 

Mr.  Dansey  justly  remarks,  when  speaking  of  the 
origin  of  parishes — 

"Thou^  the  earliest  teachers  may  have  congregated 
their  auditory  at  crosses  in  the  open  air,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable how  Christianity  could  be  long  and  extensively 
received  among  the  people  iu.such  a  climate  as  ours, 
without  churches ; "  "  we  may  therefore,"  adds  Mr. 
Brayley,  "conclude  that  chiuches  were  erected  in 
Britain  very  soon  after  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel 
here :  and  these,  in  process  of  time,  became  the  seats 
of  the  officiating  mimsters  who  were  selected  to  give 
spiritual  tuition  and  guidance  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  adjoining  districts.''  Again — "  Parishes,  in  most 
instances,  having  originated  from  the  foundation  and 
endowment  of  churches  by  the  landed  proprietors,  or 
lords  of  manors,  on  whose  demesnes  the  churches  were 
situated,  those  lords  obtained,  in  return  for  their 
liberality,  the  right  of  presenting  a  pastor  or  incum- 
bent to  the  benefice :  such  pastor  being  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  amenable  to 
his  jurisdiction  for  institution  and  induction  to  the 
same.  And  our  churches  are  still,  in  general,  pre- 
sentable by  the  legal  representatives  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  originally  founded,  and  endowed  with  glebe 
land  and  tythes  from  tKeir  own  estates."  Thus,  then, 
the  larger  compartments  and  smaller  subdivisions  of 
Surrey  appear  to  be  reasonably  accounted  for. 

For  what  reason  we  are  not  informed,  Mr.  Brayley 
places  first  in  order  the  hundred  of  Woking;  and  as 
we  are  following  his  track,  we  need  not  step  aside  to 
ask  why  the  superior  claims  of  Brixton  have  lost  the 
prior  place  given  to  them  by  Salmon  and  other  his- 
torians. We  shall  also  have  to  supply  a  few  antiquarian 
and  other  deficiencies.  Etymologies  are  not  always 
"  futile ; "  and  we  at  least  feel  an  interest  in  being 
able  to  interpret  Woking,  as  Wye-oke-ing,  "the  ing, 
or  meadow,  full  of  oaks,  upon  the  Wye."  Its  principal 


features  are  briefly  these :— The  remains  of  NcwiA 
Abbey,  now  inconsiderable :  in  their  neighbourhood, 
Sutton  Place,  a  fine  old  Tudor  mansion,  where  the 
wind  rustling  its  gilded  leather  tapestries,  and  the 
peacocks  screaming  at  eariy  day,  have  affirighted  onr 
youthful  heart  in  years  gone  by :  then,  the  high  octa- 
gonal tower  yonder  was  erected  to  guide  the  good  king 
James  across  Woking  Heath,  to  hu  majesty's  nightl; 
reveb  with  Sir  Edward  Zouch:  soon,  we  come  to 
Guildford— 

**  Decent  Gnlldford.  clean  and  tteep. 
Ranged  around  its  castle  keep, 
Relic  of  departed  power, 
Grey  and  cmmbUng  square  old  tower ;" 

a  place  replete  with  interest,  and  worthy  of  a  histonr 
itself;  whether  we  regard  it  (as  the  fact  was)  as  the 
frequent  abode  of  royalty,  from  Anglo-Saxon  times 
down  to  Edward  YI.  or  call  attention  to  the 
strange  Norman  frescoes  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  and 
the  unexplained  carvings  in  the  castle ;  or  to  Arch- 
bishop Abbot,  and  the  famous  painted  windows  of  his 
hospital ;  or  to  the  chalk  caverns,  very  extensive,  and 
probably  dating  from  the  earliest  periods  of  hunnn 
excavation,  when  men  were  troglodites :  then,  there 
are  the  crypts,  and  St.  Catherine's  picturesquely 
ruined  chapel ;  and,  not  far  off,  Loseley  Manor,  a  noble 
specimen  of  the  home  of 

"  A  fine  old  English  gentleman,  all  of  the  olden  time," 

whose  beautiful  drawing-room,  with  its  elaborate 
mantel-piece  and  ceiling  richly  carved  in  chalk  as  hard 
as  stone,  and  the  baronial  hall,  and  quaint  pictures, 
and  relics  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  are  amongst  our  eari; 
reminiscences :  in  other  parts  of  the  hundred  are,  the 
extensive  family  mansion  of  thcWestons,  WestHorslej 
Pkoe,  f uU  of  ancient  portraits ;  Clandon  House,  the 
deserted  seat  of  the  Onslows,  the  entrance  hall  whereof 
is  a  cube  of  forty  feet ;  Ockham,  where  the  church  pre- 
sents, amongst  other  interesting  aspects,  "  a  complete 
architectural  gem,"  in  the  east  window  of  the  chancel ; 
a  remarkable  and  possibly  unique  specimen  of  the 
septuple  lancet-head  arrangement,  which  may  be 
referred  to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  oentuiy; 
where,  also,  the  Swiss  schools  and  Italianis^  mansion 
of  Lord  Lovekce  interchange  pleasurable  contrasts ; 
and  where  the  somewhat  musty  memory  of  William 
de  Occam,  the  invincible  doctor,  '*  the  only  schoolman 
of  whom  Luther  had  a  good  opinion,"  still  survives  to 
illustrate  his  native  annals.  And  now,  after  making 
honest  but  melancholy  mention  of  the  liberal  allowance 
of  waste  moor  and  desolate  wild  accorded  to  this 
hundred,  chiefly  about  Ash  and  Pirbright,  and  its  out- 
lying territory  of  Bagshot  Heath,  we  may  take  our 
leave  of  Woking. 

The  hundred  of  Godley,  or  more  popularly  Chertsey, 
is  next  presented  to  us ;  and  we  incline,  with  Salmon, 
rather  to  interpret  the  name  as  ''  good  land,"  than 
"  God's  hmd;"  not  but  that  the  wise  monks  of  Chertsey 
Abbey  contrived  to  make  the  terms  convertible. 
This  hundred  is  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  tlie 
county,  and  includes,  as  a  picturesque  feature, 
'Viiginia  water— a  name  suggestive  of  much  natunl 
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and  artificial  beauty,  of  some  imported  rains,  and  of 
many  transported  holiday-makers.  It  includes  also 
the  following  notabilia,  amongst  others  less  noticeable: 
First  in  importance,  Runnymeade,  a  name  at  the 
foundation  of  our  progress  in  civilization.  Denham, 
vho  lived  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  has 
survived  to  us  as  a  veiy  poor  poet,  in  his  "  Cooper's 
Hill "  alludes  to  the  great  event  in  the  following  fourth- 
form  verses : — 

"  Here  wu  that  Charter  sealed,  wherein  the  Crown, 
All  mark!  of  arbitrarf  power  lays  down  ; 
Tyrant  and  slave,  those  names  of  hate  and  fear, 
The  happier  style  of  king  and  subject  bear  : 
Happy,  when  both  to  the  same  centre  move. 
When  kings  give  liberty,  and  subjects  love." 

Denham's  name  may  well  suggest  to  us  a  contiguous 
scion  of  Parnassus ;  Abraham  Cowley,  whose  home 
and  memory  are  still  reverenced  at  Chertsey.  He  was 
the  posthumous  son  of  a  grocer  in  Chancery  Lane ; 
but  by  making  a  good  use  of  his  poetical  abilities,  at 
a  time  when  the  muses  were  in  favour  at  court,  he 
soon  emerged  from  that  chiysalis  condition,  into  the 
full-blown  imago  of  sempiternal  fame.  He  wrote 
comedies,  satires,  and  amatoiy  effusions ;  and  by  way 
of  a  makeweight,  "  a  Latin  poem  on  plants,  in  six 
books."  Cowley  lived  in  a  day  which  may  be  called 
the  golden  age  of  poets,  if  not  of  poetry.  We  make 
no  question  that  "a  farm  and  lands  at  Chertsey, 
belonging  to  the  Queen,  of  about  300/.  a-year,"  would 
by  no  means  now  be  conferred  on  the  concentrated 
merit  of  a  dozen  Abraham  Cowleys. 

Chertsey  Abbey,  one  of  the  earliest  monasteries  in 
the  land,  having  been  erected  shortly  after  the  con- 
version of  the  Saxons  to  Christianity,  has  now  but  a 
few  poor  remnants  to  exhibit  of  its  ancient  magnifi- 
cence;  mere  tattered  morsels  of  a  somewhile  splendid 
robe.  Let  us  hear  what  the  enthusiastic  Stukeley 
says  on  this  topic,  in  1752 : — 

"I  went  with  eager  steps  to  view  the  Abbey,  or 
rather  the  site  of  the  abbey,  for  so  total  a  dissolution  I 
scarcely  ever  saw,  so  inveterate  a  rage  against  the  least 
appearance  of  it,  as  if  they  meant  to  defeat  even  the 
inherent  sanctity  of  the  ground.  Of  that  noble  and 
splendid  pile,  which  took  up  four  acres  of  ground,  and 
looked  like  a  town,  nothing  remains;  scarcely  a  little 
of  the  outward  wall  of  the  precinctus. 

"  The  gardener  carried  me  through  a  court  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  house,  where,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
kitchen-garden,  stood  the  church  of  the  abbey,  I  doubt 
not,  splendid  enough.  The  west  front  and  tower-steeple 
was  by  the  door  and  outward  wall,  looking  toward  the 
town  and  entrance  to  the  abbey.  The  east-end  reached 
up  to  an  artificial  mount  along  the  garden  wall ;  that 
mount  and  all  the  terraces  of  the  pleasure  gardens  on 
the  back-front  of  the  house,  are  entirely  made  up  of 
the  sacred  mdera  and  rubbish  of  continual  devastations. 
Human  bones  of  the  abbots,  monks  and  great  person- 
ages, who  were  buried  in  great  numbers  in  the  church, 
and  cloisters,  which  lay  on  the  south  side  of  the  church 
were  spread  thick  all  over  the  garden,  which  takes  up 
the  whole  church  and  cloisters,  so  that  one  may  pick  up 
handfuls  of  bits  of  bones  at  a  time,  every  where  among 
the  garden  stuff.  Foundations  of  the  religious  building 
have  been  dug  up,  carved  stones,  slender  pillars  of 
Sussex  marble,  monumental  stones,  effigies,  crosses, 
inscriptions,  every  where ;  even  beyond  the  terraces  of 
the  pfeasure'garden. 

"The  domains  of  the  abbey  extend  all  along  upon 


the  side  of  the  river  for  a  long  way,  bdng  a  very  fine 
meadow.  They  made  a  out  at  the  upper  end  of  it 
which,  taking  in  the  water  of  the  river,  when  it 
approaches  the  abbey,  gains  a  fall  sufficient  for  a  water 
mill  for  the  use  of  the  abbey  and  of  the  town.  Here  is 
a  very  large  orchard,  with  many  and  long  canals,  or  fish 
ponds,  which,  together  with  the  great  moat  around  the 
abbey,  and  deriving  its  waters  from  the  river,  was  well 
stocked  with  fish.  I  left  the  ruin  of  this  place,  which 
had  been  consecrated  to  religion  ever  since  the  year  666, 
with  a  sigh  for  the  loss  of  much  national  magnificence 
and  national  history.  Dreadful  was  that  storm  which 
spared  not,  at  least,  the  churches,  libraries,  painted 
glaaS)  monuments,  manuscripts ;  that  spared  not  a  little 
out  of  the  abundant  spoU,  to  support  them  for  the 
public  honour  and  emolument." 

The  artificial  mount  noticed  by  Stukeley  was 
levelled  in  the  year  1810,  and  its  materials  employed 
to  fill  up  a  pond.  Many  human  skulls  and  bones 
were  found  intermixed  with  the  chalk  and  mortar  and 
building  rubbish,  of  which  it  had  been  formed. 

But  let  us  not  forget,  in  hoar  antiquity,  the  modems 
and  their  works.  Chertsey  Church  is  a  recent  and 
goodly  structure,  "one  of  the  best  in  Surrey,"  in  the 
decorated  style  of  pointed  architecture.  So  also 
recent  and  goodly  is  the  Elizabethan  mansion  of  Mr. 
Briscoe,  lately  one  of  our  county  members ;  this  fair 
building,  fitted  up  with  great  taste  and  elegance,  is 
one  of  the  numerous  architectural  trophies  of  poor 
Mr.  Basevi,  whose  premature  fate  at  Ely  Cathedral 
we  have  had  so  recently  to  deplore.  Ottershaw  Park 
is  extensive,  and  its  dwelling-place  correspondent; 
albeit  there  is  no  small  incongruity  in  having  attached 
a  Gothical  monastic  kitchen,  to  a  large  Italian  villa.  < 

Let  us  not  forget  also  to  mention  how  consecrated 
to  all  juvenile  hearts  ought  Anningsley  to  be ;  for  here 
from  the  eccentric  brain  of  Mr.  Thomas  Day  were 
bom  those  classics  of  our  childhood,  *  Sandford  and 
Merton,*  and  '  Little  Jack.*  Ongar  ffiU,  Mr.  Escott's 
pleasant  place,  has  the  noticeable  incident  concerning 
it,  that  "  the  late  celebrated  architect.  Sir  John  Soane, 
is  known  to  have  worked  at  the  mansion,  as  a  brick- 
layer's boy.  He  was  then  under  the  control  of  an 
illiterate  and  ill-conditioned  elder  brother,  who  was 
employed  here,  and  who  plodded  through  life  as  a 
petty  bricklayer.  Li  his  old  age,  a  small  annuity  was 
allowed  him  by  his  more  successful  relation.  A  lady 
of  Chertsey  (lately  deceased),  used  to  speak  of  recol- 
lecting Sir  John,  when  a  boy,  attending  on  his  brother : 
and  that,  at  every  opportunity,  he  would  sit  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder,  engaged  with  a  book."  Verily, 
we  are  a  people  amongst  whom  no  limits  are  set  to  the 
triumphs  of  perseverance,  good  conduct,  and  abilities : 
"Turn  again,  Wbittington,"  is  chimed,  over  and  over 
again,  by  all  the  steeples  of  the  land, 

(To  bi  eontinu§d.) 


THE  CONQUERORS  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD, 
AND  THEIR  BONDSMEN.' 
This  is  a  pleasant  and  useful  book,  though  on  a 
somewhat  hackneyed  theme ;  it  embraces  the  Portn- 


'  The  Conquerors  of  the  New  World,  and  their  Bondemen." 


(1) 
Vol.  I.    Pickering.  1848. 
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gaese  and  Sptnish  discoveries  in  Aftica  and  America> 
starting  with  Prince  Henry's  expedition  to  explore 
the  country  south  of  Gape  Nam  in  1418,  and  ending 
with  the  promulgation  of  the  laws  of  Burgos  in  1518. 
The  story  of  Columbus  occupies  nearly  one-half  of  the 
volume,  which  therefore  may  be  said  to  derive  its 
value  rather  from  the  vivacity  and  thoughtfulness 
with  which  it  is  written,  than  from  any  novelty  in  the 
matter  of  which  it  treats.  Yet  this  story,  though 
familiar  as  a  household  word,  cannot  be  repeated  in  our 
ears  so  often  as  to  lose  its  power  of  stirring  our 
hearts.  We  listen  as  unweariedly  as  the  child  to  its 
favourite  fairy  tale,  delighting  m  the  unobtrusive 
commencement,  the  "  once  upon  a  time,"  because  we 
anticipate  the  wonders  which  are  to  follow,  tracking 
the  path  of  the  great  Genoese  with  kindling  eyes  be- 
cause we  know  where  it  is  to  end,  and  yet  the  end 
seems  ever  new  to  us.  We  watch  his  early  studies  at 
Pavia,  and  discern  the  future  discoverer  of  worlds  in 
the  humble  student  of  whom  it  is  only  recorded  that 
he  "  wrote  legibly,  designed  well,  and  was  a  good 
Latin  schohur."  We  accompany  him  on  his  travels 
throughout  Europe,  the  time  to  come  burning  in  our 
thoughts  all  the  while,  impatient  to  develope  itself; — 
we  hurry  over  his  marriage  and  quiet  residence  at 
Porto  Santo ; — ^we  turn  with  immeasurable  contempt 
from  the  treacherous  Portuguese,  tiying  to  ''  steal  his 
idea,"  but  neglecting  himself; — wearily  and  indig- 
nantly we  pass  the  five  years  of  almost  hopeless  soli- 
citation at  the  Spanish  court,  and  listen,  proud  in  our 
superior  wisdom,  to  the  sage  assembly  of  cosmogra- 
phers,  deciding  that  it  might  be  easy  to  descend  a 
hemisphere,  but  well  nigh  impossible  to  climb  up  it 
again;— we  wait  breathlessly  on  the  lips  of  the  noble 
and  lovely  Isabella,  and  dap  our  hands  as  we  hear  her 
generous  outburst  of  enthusiasm,  "  I  will  pledge  my 
jewels  sooner  than  suffer  this  enterprise  to  fail  for  lack 
of  funds!"* 

Then  oomea  the  embarkation :  the  long,  long  voy- 
age, with  discontent,  and  treachery,  and  dread  in 
every  hei^i  save  one,  that  of  the  man  who  goes 
forth  serene  and  heroic,  leaning  upon  the  strength  of 
an  idea.  £ven.the  systematic  deception  of  the  sailors 
as  to  the  distance  gone  over,  morally  indefensible  as  it 
is,  thrilb  us  with  a  kind  of  delight,  because  it  is  so 
mighty  a  testimony  to  the  quiet  perpetual  faith  of  the 
leader  in  his  own  thought.  Then  come  the  first  faint 
indications,  the  flight  of  lonely  birds,  the  distant 
cloud,  the  breath  of  the  land  breeae,  and,  at  hwt,  the 
light  upon  the  midnight  shore,  flashmg  suddenly  upon 
those  two  pacers  of  the  deck,— feeble  is  it,  and  scarce 
discernible,  and  yet  as  a  very  shout  of  triumph,-— and 
at  last  the  prow  touches  land,  and  the  Cross  is  planted 
in  a  new  world,  and  Columbus  kneels,  weeping,  at  its 
foot.  You  may  tell  us  what  you  will  after  this ;  you 
may  talk  of  ambition  and  avarice,  nay,  even  of  slave- 
CD  we  cannot  but  enter  our  protcat  here  againtt  a  defence  of 
Ferdinand's  ap«Uiy  and  ilaeknns  concerning  thii  great  enterprise, 
vhich  reads  so  like  quiet  irony  that  we  believe  it  was  so  intended 
by  the  author,  but  which  nerertheless  wUl  probably  be  construed 
by  many  into  rank  utUitarianism,  and  as  sneh.  perhaps,  approved. 


dealing;  time  and  reason  xm^  do  their  worst  to 
blacken  that  name,  but  it  has  its  place  in  our  henrta, 
and  is  not  to  be  expelled. 

Indeed,  the  whole  subject  of  slavery— with  a  speoial 
view  to  which  this  book  haa  been  written— is  one  that 
needs  to  be  approached,  not  merely  with  the  righteoiu 
indignation  whioh  our  author  possesses  in  common 
with  all  thinkers  of  ordinary  humanity,  but  ahK>  with 
the  wise  charity  wluch  seems  to  be  his  more  peculiar 
merit.  We  see  how  a  monster  evil  grew  up  out  of  an 
assemblage  of  blunders  varying  in  their  degrees  of 
magnitude,  and  we  charge  the  terrible  result,  not  so 
much  upon  the  authorities  to  whom  it  is  actually 
traceable,  who  were  guilty  chiefly  of  shortsightedness, 
as  upon  the  violent  and  cruel  men  who  were  inatru- 
menUd  in  carrying  their  decrees  into  operation,  and 
who,  in  so  doing,  were  often  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  purpose  with  which  those  decrees  were  issued. 
Slavery,  as  a  condition*  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  slave-trade ;  the  one,  a  state  tolerated  by  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  some  respects  specially  adapted  to  the 
gradual  improvement  of  a  barbarous  and  ignorant  race* 
whose  emancipation,  when  they  should  become  fit 
for  it,  should  of  course  be  steadily  kept  in  view 
throughout;  the  other,  an  infamous  and  inhuman 
traffic,  which  reason,  instinct,  and  religion  unite  to 
condemn.  But  the  horrors  of  this  traffic,  and  the 
crimes  of  Spanish  governors  in  the  West  Indies,  can 
be  attributed  to  Columbus  and  IsabeUa  with  far  less 
justice  than  the  degradation  of  our  mining  and  manu- 
facturing districts,  or  the  barbarism  of  our  neglected 
railroad  labourers,  may  be  attributed  to  the  govern- 
ment under  which  these  miseries  are  found  to  exist ; 
for  in  this  latter  case  the  evil  is  present  and  manifest, 
separated  from  us,  alas !  by  no  wide  Atlantic,  but  crj^ 
ing  for  redress  at  our  very  doors. 

In  the  first  African  discoveries  we  find  little  or  no 
trace  of  the  system.  War  is  made,  to  be  sure,  with  such 
powers  as  are  not  found  willing  to  accept  the  dan- 
gerous friendship  of  the  whites,  and  the  prisoners  be- 
come the  property  of  their  vanquishers,  as  was  the 
manner  of  those  times ;  but  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal 
well  deserves  the  praise  which  is  here  given  him  as 
being  "  a  man  fit  to  direct  discovery."  With  some 
curiosity,  and  mora  interest,  we  read  of  the  close 
alliance  between  blacks  and  whites,  and  the  iM^ro 
biiAopt  under  whom  the  infant  Christianity  of  the 
Africans  was  to  be  fostered  till  it  grew  to  man's 
estate.  Slight,  too,  and  unthreatening  seem  the  fint 
manifestations  in  the  West ;  we  hear  of  permission 
accorded  to  make  slaves  of  the  cannibal  tribes,  with 
a  view  to  the  extirpation  of  their  abominable  customs, 
— a  scheme  from  which  we  are  scarcely  disposed  to 
dissent.  Then  we  have  the  repariiamenio  system, 
under  Columbus,  a  kmd  of  feudal  arrangement, 
whereby  certain  districts  of  land  were  allotted  to  in- 
dividual Spaniards,  to  be  cultivated  under  their 
authority  by  the  Indian  residents.  This  seems 
scarecly  to  exceed  the  license  generally  assumed 
by  civilized  nations  in  their  intercourse  with  savages, 
and  in  theory    there   is   little  to  condemn.    The 
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advantages  aoooided  might  well  be  sapposed  to 
exceed  tenfold  the  services  demanded.  But,  practi- 
cally, this  led  to  great  mischief,  inasmuch  as  for  the 
most  part  the  service  was  made  to  be  exoessive,  and 
the  benefits  were  so  blended  with  evils  and  injuries 
as  tobe more  than  connterbaknoed.  Nevertheless, it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  such  a  scheme  of  government 
looked  well  enongh  upon  pi^r,  and  we  are  rather 
surprised  that  Isabella  should  have  been  so  jealously 
careful  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor  Indians,  so  dis- 
trustful of  her  great  subject,  as  she  in  fact  proved 
herself,  than  that  she  should  have  suffered  this  prac- 
tice to  be  established.  ^Finally,  the  repartiamento  is 
abandoned;  and  this  time  the  evil,  disguised  as  a 
greater  good,  emanates  from  the  Spanish  court 
itself.  Isabella  distributes  the  Indians  among  the 
Spaniards,  granting  so  many  to  each  captain,  "  to  be 
instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity."  Strange 
missionaries  truly,  those  fierce  men,  athirst  for  gold, 
and  indifferent  to  blood ! 

The  result  of  this  unhappy  ordinance  was  temfic ; 
a  property  in  the  persons  of  the  unfortunate  na- 
tives was  now  legitimatiied,  and  every  kind  of 
atrocity  followed,  the  religious  part  of  the  matter 
bebg  left,  as  indeed  we  can  scarcely  regret  that  it 
should  be  left  when  entrusted  to  such  hands,  alto- 
gether in  the  back-ground.  After  the  death  of 
Isabella  the  evil  waxes  more  and  more  rampant,  and 
the  wanton  barbarities  of  these  Spanish  conquerors 
find  no  parallel,  save  among  the  Parisians  of  1793. 
We  are  sickened  by  the  details  almost  as  if  we  were 
constrained  to  look  upon  them  with  our  eyes.  Here 
we  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  enter  into 
them,  though  we  must  call  the  reader's  attention  to 
one  prolific  cause  of  misery,  possessing  already  the 
worst  characteristic  of  the  slave  trade,  namely,  the 
permission  given  by  Ferdinand  to  import  Indians  to 
Hispaniola,  from  the  other  neighbouring  islands,  to 
work  in  the  European  settlements.  We  also  find  that 
negroes  from  the  African  colonies  were  imported  for 
the  same  purpose.  Neither  histoiy  nor  fiction  furnishes 
us  with  a  story  more  irresistibly  pathetic  than  that  of 
the  Lucayans  beguiled  into  slavery  by  a  fraud  justly 
stigmatised  as  "Aideaue"  The  Spaniards  presented 
themselves  upon  the  Lucayan  shores,  and  told  the 
poor  natives  that  they  were  come  from  heaven, 
charged  to  conduct  them  to  the  land  of  spirits, 
where  they  would  be  reunited  with  all  those  whom 
they  had  loved  and  lost.  Crowds  obeyed  the  trea- 
cherous summons.  We  refer  the  reader  to  the 
pages  of  this  book  for  a  detail  of  the  sequel,  and  of 
the  wild  attempt  of  two  of  the  deceived  Lucayans,  a 
man  and  a  woman,  to  return  home  on  a  raft  of  their 
own  construction.  The  tale  is  one  of  breathless 
interest,  but  tragic  conclusion— they  were  retaken. 

Now,  when  horror  has  reached  its  height,  we  come 
to  a  noble  chapter  of  that  history  of  the  great  contest 
between  flesh  and  spirit,  no  page  of  which  is  without 
its  thrilling  interest.  Thb  will  be  read  with  an  ever- 
growing enthusiasm  of  delight  and  sympathy.  In 
one  respect  these  men  of  old^  whose  crimes  and  fail- 


ings we  have  just  been  contemplating,  had  forestalled 
ourselves — they  had  reached  one  point  of  civilization 
which  we,  having  fallen  back,  are  now  only  beginning 
to  recover.  When  they  went  forth  to  colonise,  they 
did  not  leave  their  household  gods  behind  them.  If 
they  carried  with  them,  as  we  have  too  often  done, 
the  worst  evUs  of  their  own  condition  wherewith  to 
inoculate  the  land  they  sought,  they  carried  also  the 
remedy  and  the  antidote.  Here,  in  the  midst  of 
wrong,  rapacity  and  cruelty,  in  the  very  grasp  of  a  re- 
morseless and  iiresponsible  power,  a  poor  Dominican 
monk  lifts  up  his  voice,  pleading,  not  with  servile 
humility,  but  with  calm  and  just  authority  for  the 
oppressed,  boldly  and  indignantly  rebuking  the  op- 
pressors. The  hair  of  the  colony  stands  on  end ;  a 
deputation  visits  the  convent;  a  remonstrance  is 
made  and  listened  to,  and  an  apology  expected. 
In  those  days,  the  pastor  who  should  be  daring  enough 
to  rebuke  the  particular  vices  prevalent  among  his 
flock,  met,  it  seems,  with  no  little  unpopularity.  It 
is  a  practice  which  makes  the  flock  uncomfortable, 
and  they  would  rather  hear  of  sins  to  which  they  are 
not  addicted,  so  that  they  may  iske  up  the  Cross 
quite  at  their  ease.  So  the  indiscreet  preacher  is 
silenced,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  the  whole 
colony  assembles  to  hear  his  retraction.  Good  Father 
Antonio  ascends  the  pulpit,  and  they  wonder  to  see 
him  look  so  little  downcast,  seeing  that  his  business 
there  is  of  rather  a  humiliating  character.  He  opens 
his  mouth — and — ^preaches  the  same  sermon  over 
again,  only  a  great  deal  stronger  I  We  wish  with  all 
our  hearts  that  we  could  have  been  there  to  crave  his 
blessing  as  he  left  the  church. 

The  laws  of  Burgos,  which  were  the  result  of 
Father  Antonio's  resolute  performance  of  his  duty, 
won  through  all  kinds  of  difficulties,  (including  the 
personal  conversion  of  his  chief  opponent,  and  the 
forcing  himself,  in  defiance  of  etiquette,  into  the 
presence  of  the  sovereign,)  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
means  by  which  they  were  achieved.  They  were  im- 
perfect and  unsatisfactory,  and  though  imposing  a 
temporary  check,  left  the  real  source  of  the  mischief 
untouched.  With  them  the  present  volume  closes;  we 
anticipate  with  much  interest  that  which  is  to  follow, 
considering  the  opening  rather  as  preliminary  to  the 
main  subject,  than  as  really  having  entered  upon  it. 

There  is  a  little  affectation  about  this  book,  which 
is  to  be  regretted.  *  Fopperies  of  type  and  archaisms 
of  stationery  seem  out  of  phice  when  the  theme  ia  so 
real  and  so  grave.  We  are  also  sorry  to  observe  that 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  exercised  a  malign  influence  upon  the 
writer's  style.  We  trace  it  in  sundry  unexpected 
plunges  into  the  present  tense,  which  have  a  tiresome 
air  of  consciousness  and  deliberation  about  them,  and 
do  not  take  us  in  at  all ;  hut  more  especially  in  that 
curious  manner  of  narrative  in  which  at  one  time  the 
author  seems  to  be  examining  documents  with  us, 
and  making  colloquial  comments  upon  each  fresh 
fact  as  it  arises,  at  another  he  identifies  himself  and 
his  reader  with  the  persons  about  whom  he  is  writing, 
in  a  way  that  might  produce  unpleasant  mis^vings  in 
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very  young  persons,  as,  for  example,  where  he  says, 
'*  Yasco  di  Gama  is  coming  to  take  us  round  to  India." 
We  also  think  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  same  in- 
fluence for  the  information  that  Cape  Bojador  "de- 
scended from  an  iwtpotnbiliiy  to  a  landmark^**  a  meta- 
phorical twist  which  we  shall  leave  the  reader  to 
unraYcL  We  must  suppose  that  the  author  thoroughly 
coincides  with  old  Herrera's  racy  definition  of  repu- 
tation, which  has  peculiarly  taken  our  fancy,  and 
which  we  shall  take  leave  to  quote  in  his  behalf. 

"  Keputation  does  not  consist,"  says  Herrera,  "  in 
success,  but  in  doing  something  which  cannot  easily  be 
comprehended, — ^which  oompdb  men  to  think  over  and 
over  again  upon  it."  Were  we  asked  to  refer  the  author 
to  a  model  for  style,  we  scarcely  think  we  could  find  a 
better  than  his  own  first  (and  best)  work, "  The  Chiims 
of  Labour,"  which  was  dear,  straightforward,  unaf- 
fected, and  not  devoid  of  a  certain  felicitous  terseness 
of  expression,  suggesting  fulness  and  deliberation  of 
thought,  and  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  the  man- 
nerism which  he  now,  as  it  seems  to  us,  frequently 
assumes.  We  had  marked  several  passages  for  ex- 
traction, but  our  space  fails  us,  and  we  shall  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  one,  which,  though  it  has  a 
few  of  the  defects  alluded  to,  is  yet  a  forcible  and 
pleasing  specimen  of  the  book : — 

"  Leaving  now,  for  a  while,  all  mention  of  Portuguese 
affairs,  we  commence  the  chapter  of  that  man's  doings, 
whom  we  last  heard  of  incidentally  as  son-in-law  of 
Perestrelo,  and  living  at  Porto  Santo ;  but  who  is  now 
about  to  become  one  of  the  few  names  which  cany  on 
from  period  to  period  the  tidings  of  the  world's  great 
story  as  beacon  &ie8  upon  the  mountain  tops.  There  is 
a  peculiar  fascination  in  the  account  of  such  a  doing  as 
the  discovery  of  America,  which  cannot  be  done  any 
more,  or  anything  like  it— which  stands  alone  in  the 
doings  of  the  world.  We-  naturally  expect  to  find  some- 
thing quite  peculiar  about  the  man  who  did  it,  who  was 
indeed  one  of  the  gpreat  spiritB  of  the  earth,  but  still  of 
the  same  kind  of  stuff  of  which  great  inventors  and  dis- 
coverers have  mostly  been  made.  Lower  down  too  in 
mankind,  there  is  much  of  the  same  nature  leading  to 
various  kinds  of  worthy  deeds,  though  there  are  no 
more  continents  for  it  to  discover.  There  was  great 
Bimplicity  about  him,  and  much  loyalty  and  veneration, 
(for  truly  great  people  are  apt  to  see,  here  and  beyond 
here,  something  greater  than  themselves  or  even  than 
their  own  ideas).  He  was  as  magnanimous  as  it  is, 
perhaps,  possible  to  be  for  one  so  sensitive  and  impas- 
sionea  as  he  was.  He  was  humane,  self-denying,  cour- 
teous. He  had  an  intellect  of  that  largely-inquiring 
kind  which  may  remind  us  of  our  great  English  philoso- 
pher, Bacon.  He  was  singularly  resolute  and  enduring. 
The  Spaniards  have  a  word, '  longanlmadad,*  (longani- 
mity,) which  has  been  well  applied  to  him.  He  was 
wrapt  in  his  designs,  having  a  ringing  for  ever  in  his 
ears  of  great  projects,  making  him  deaf  to  much,  per- 
haps, tiut  prudence  might  have  heeded ;  one  to  be  loved 
by  those  near  him,  and  likely,  by  his  presence,  to  in- 
spire favour  and  respect.  Such  was  the  man,  under 
whom  we  are  now  going  to  enter  into  a  wider  sphere  of 
our  history  of  slavery." — P.  79. 

THE  YOUNG  COUNTESS.' 
All  persons  who,  like  ourselves,  hold  strong  opi- 
nions concerning  the  important  influence  of  light 

(1)  "  The  Young  Countesa;  or,  LoTeand  Jealouiy.*'  3  vols.  8vo. 
By  Mn.  TroUope.    H.  Colburn. 


literature  generally,  and  of  noveb  in  particolar,  wiU 
not  be  surprised  that  we  give  Mrs.  Trdbpe's  works 
more  than  a  few  words  of  approval  or  disapproval. 
They  are  extensively  read ;  and  that  Ud  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  make  them  objects  of  oonaideratioii 
to  us,  were  we  ioaenaible  to  the  versatile  inventive 
faculty  and  general  devemeas  of  their  author,  which 
we  certainly  are  not,  any  more  than  we  are  insensible 
to  other  qualities  in  her  mind  which  are  not  so  worthy 
of  admiration. 

The  work  before  ua  differs  in  many  respects  from 
most  of  Mrs.  Troliope's  other  noveb.  "  The  Toun«^ 
Countess"  is  agreeably  deficient  in  that  ooerae^ 
dashing,  dare-devil,  sort  of  writing;  which  is  bj 
many  persons  supposed  to  be  a  necessity  of  that 
hidy's  pen.  The  characters  are  less  exaggerated 
than  those  usually  to  be  met  with  in  her  books;  and 
the  moral  inculcated  is  good.  After  saying  this, 
we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  the  story 
itself,  though  pretty  enough,  might  have  been  told 
with  much  better  effect  in  one  volume  than  in  three ; 
and  that,  in  consequence,  the  reader's  interest  is  never 
intense,  often  flags,  and  sometimes  ceases  altogether. 
Not  that  there  is  any  want  of  effort  on  the  writer^s  part 
to  amuse,  or  to  excite  her  readers ;  but,  unfortunately, 
it  is  the  effort  only  that  is  visible,  and  not  a  satisfac- 
tory result. 

While  reading  "The  Young  Countess,"  we  were 
many  times  reminded  of  something  we  saw  in  the 
street  the  other  day.  A  boy  with  "  a  strong  right 
hand"  was  trying  to  get  water  from  a  pump;  he 
spared  no  labour  in  his  use  of  the  handle ;  he  pumped, 
and  pumped,  and  pumped,  but  it  was  all  in  vain, — no 
water  flowed :  so  it  is  in  this  book.  Mrs.  TroUope 
really  tries  very  hard  to  pump  up  something  fresh 
and  spariding ; — now  a  striking  position,  now  a  gor- 
geous description,  now  an  attempt  at  graceful  badi- 
nage, now  a.  bit  of  sentiment,  and,  strange  to  say, 
with  all  her  cleverness,  she  never  once  succeeds  in 
satisfying  the  expectations  she  raises ;— every  point 
which  you  are  led  to  presume  will  be  a  eot^  de  wiaiire, 
turns  out  to  be  a  coup  manque.  In  short, "  The  Young 
Countess"  is  an  unsatisfactoiy,  uncomfortable  sort 
of  book;  and  in  one  respect,  at  least,  nnTrollopean^ 
(if  we  may  be  allowed  to  coin  a  word,)  for  it  is  dull 
and  very  hard  to  get  through. 

The  stoiy  is  briefly  this :— Amelia,  Countess  von 
Rosenau,  the  heroine,  is  left  a  rich  widow  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five.  She  has  married  at  nineteen,  without 
loving  her  husband.  He  is  an  unamiable  man,  and 
she  does  not  love  him  after  marriage,  but  she  obeys 
and  fears  him.  From  an  instinctive  sense  of  duty  and 
personal  pride,  she  conducts  herself  in  an  irreproach- 
able manner,  although  she  knows  that  she  is  in 
eveiy  respect,  superior  to  her  husband;— a  very  dan- 
gerous piece  of  knowledge  for  a  woman  to  possess,  by 
the  way.  Fortunately,  Amelia,  unlike  other  German 
countesses,  does  not  fall  in  love  i^\afler\isx  husband's 
death,  and  not  till  the  prescribed  year  of  mouminf^ 
has  passed.  She  is  six-and-twenty  then,  and  her  life 
actually  begins.    She  \i  thus  described : — 
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"  Pride  Is  deseribed  hj  moraliste  as  a  pftnion ;  bat,  if 
it  be  80,  it  U  of  80  cold  and  phlegmatic  a  nature  that  it 
cannot  readily  unite  itself  to  any  other  powerful  feeling, 
and  the  heart  of  Amelia  was  the  home  of  many  passions. 
Some,  as  must  ever  be  the  case  in  characters  of  yehement 
feeling,  were  likely  to  lead  her  to  good,  and  some  to  evil. 

"Eren  the  purely  intellectual  portion  of  her  nature, 
though  of  no  common  order,  partook  of  this  wavering 
inequality.  Brilliantly  rapid  in  conceiving  every  thought 
suggested  to  her,  even  of  the  meet  elevated  and  abstract 
kind,  she  was,  from  a  multitude  of  causes,  marvellously 
little  able  to  set  a  right  estimate  upon  their  value. 

"  However  simple  was  the  form  in  which,  either  in 
reading  or  conversation*  a  new  idea  was  placed  before 
her,  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  a  natural  impossibility  of 
its  reaching  her  judgment  till  it  had  been  either  deco- 
rated or  deformed  by  her  fimcy,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
create  a  &lse  impression  inst^  of  a  true  one. 

"  This  habit  of  mind  inevitablv  led  to  blunders  innu- 
merable, both  philosophical  and  moral ;  and,  till  she 
discovered  that  thev  were  blunders,  she  reasoned,  felt, 
and  acted  under  their  influence,  with  very  perilous 
indiflference  to  the  judgment  of  cooler  heads.  But,  once 
convinced  that  she  was  wrong,  she  bounded  back  to  the 

Soint  from  whence  she  had  bolted,  with  the  most  honest 
esire  to  get  right,  if  she  could. 

"  This  was  a  charming  trait  in  her  character,  and 
obtained,  as  it  deserved  to  do,  a  vast  deal  of  toleration 
and  indulgence  from  those  who  witnessed  it.  But  the 
frequency  with  which  it  was  called  into  action,  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  was  permitted  to  wipe  out,  both 
in  her  own  estimation  and  that  of  her  friends,  all  the 
blame  which  her  blunderings  deserved,  made  her  less 
cautious  than  was  desirable  in  examining  her  own 
opinions  before  she  acted  upon  them. 

*'  She  read  immensely,  for  she  read  with  a  degree  of 
velocity  (no  quieter  word  will  do)  of  which  very  few  are 
capable;  and,  moreover,  she  rarely  permitted  herself  to 
pass  a  moment  in  which  she  might  read  without 
doing  so. 

**  She  read  and  spoke  German,  English,  French,  and 
Italian  with  almost  equal  facility ;  and  the  course  of  her 
reading  was  as  desultory  and  unrestricted  as  it  was  well 
possible  it  should  be. 

"  She  worshipped  talent  wherever  she  found  it ;  but, 
in  her  eagerness  to  find  it  and  do  it  honour,  she  some- 
times mistook  the  shadow  for  the  substance. 

"  Her  heart  was  warm,  and  her  affections  were  easily 
excited;  but  her  temper  was  violent,  and  eveiy  one 
who  had  watched  her  closely,  at  any  period  of  her 
existence,  might  have  guessed,  from  the  slight  workings 
of  her  beauti&l  mouth,  and  the  unfathomable  expression 
of  her  fine  dark  eye,  when  any  feeling  of  her  heart  was 
wounded,  that  she  was  capable  of  feeling  anger  as  well  as 
love. 

"  She  avowed  herself  to  be  proud,  and  she  was  so ;  she 
was  proud  of  her  race,  but  prouder  still  of  herself.  Yet 
this  last  feeling  had  something  better  in  it  than  mere 
vanity ;  she  was  conscious  of  a  fund  of  warm  and  kindly 
feelings  at  her  heart;  she  was  conscious  that  she  had 
some  goodness  in  her;  she  know  that  she  was  beautiful ; 
and,  as  she  so  dearly  loved  talent  in  others,  she  could 
not  help  thinking  that  she  must  have  somcherselt 

"  Such  was  Amelia,  countess  of  Rosenau,  when  she 
suddenly  found  herself,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  a 
widow,  with  an  unencumbered  revenue  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  a-year,  and  without  any  will  but  her  own  to 
control  her  actions." 

Her  first  act  is  a  piece  of  conventional  prudence, 
very  laudable  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  but  lacking 
a  high  religions  motive.  She  determines  to  live  in 
solitude  at  her  castle  of  Eosenau  for  a  whole  year ; 
not  that  she  may  reflect  on  the  duties  of  her  responsi- 
ble position,  and  prepare  herself  for  the  unfettered  life 


she  will  subsequently  lead,  (real  sorrow  for  the  death 
of  a  man  who  was  her  husband  being,  it  seems,  quite 
impossible,  in  her  case,)  but  merely  because  this  re- 
tirement firom  the  world  will  create  a  prestige  in  favour 
of  her  discretion.  With  such  a  motive  for  seclusion, 
she,  of  course,  soon  wearies  of  her  lonely  life.  She 
oontrives  some  diversion  for  herself  in  restoring  a 
portion  of  an  old  ruined  tower  in  which  there  is  a 
dungeon,  and  furnishing  it  in  a  medieval  style ;  still 
she  feels  dull  and  lonely,  and  begins  to  prefer  "  le 
solitude  a  deux^*  when  chance  throws  a  charming 
young  girl  of  noble  birth  but  empty  purse  in  her  way. 
She  carries  her  off  at  once  to  her  castle  in  quality  of 
pet  and  companion.  Caroline  von  Marfeld,  however, 
is  more  than  a  pretty  girl,  she  is  an  undeveloped 
genius ;  and  consequently,  a  very  dangerous  compan- 
ion for  "  the  young  countess"  when  her  castle  is  filled 
with  'Mords  and  ladies  gay"  among  whom  she  is 
anxious  to  shine  unrivalled  in  beauty  and  talent.  As 
soon  as  her  year  of  mourning  is  expired, "  the  countess" 
hastens  off  to  Vienna  to  mix  in  the  world  of  fashion 
in  that  morc-than-Parisian  Paris,  leaving  Caroline  to 
amuse  herself  as  best  she  may  at  Rosenau.  When 
the  count«ss  returns,  she  brings  with  her  a  circle  of 
court  friends,  the  crime  de  la  creme  of  the  fashionable 
world.  Now,  it  is  Amelia's  highest  ambition  to  send 
all  these  people  home  enraptured  with  her  vie  de 
chateau ;  and  she  and  Caroline  contrive  all  sorts  of 
novel  and  agreeable  pastime  for  them.  Some  of  the 
company,  however,  devise  a  pastime  for  themselves, 
which,  though  not  at  all  novel,  is  often  found  more 
agreeable  than  any  other ;  and  which  has  the  advantage 
of  requiring  no  preparatory  study,  and  is  said  to  be 
suited  to  the  meanest  capacity, — to  wit,  making 
love.  There  is  a  prince  who  makes  love  to  a  princess, 
a  young  count  who  makes  love  to  a  young  countciss, 
a  French  old  maid  who  makes  love  to  an  English 
old  bachelor,  and,  alas!  our  fascinating  heroine, 
who  if  she  does  not  actually  make  love  to  a  certain 
Count  Alfred,  makes  him  make  love  to  her,  when  he, 
if  left  to  himself,  would  have  preferred  making  love  to 
tic  charming  Caroline. 

Now,  perhaps,  the  gentle  reader  fancies  that  all 
these  love  passages,  with  descriptions  of  dresses, 
reports  of  conversations,  Apician  repasts,  d  la  Trollope 
— tableaux  vivants,  charades,  &c.  must  be  very  amus- 
ing ;  we  assure  him  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  result 
of  this  vie  de  chateau  is  a  very  serious  one.  The  fair 
chatelaine  becomes  desperately  enamoured  of  Count 
Alfred.  Grocthe  says  of  Aurelia  (in  Wilhelm  Meister) 
"  she  was  not  lovely  when  she  loved,"  and  adds,  "  this 
is  a  most  unamiable  thing  in  woman."  Such  was  the 
young  countess's  case  also.  Her  love  is  of  that  wild, 
passionate,  exacting  kind  almost  always  accompanied 
by  ignoble  suspicions  and  cruel  jealousy.  All  her 
better  nature  is  overcome  by  these  detestable  passions. 
She  alienates  the  affection  she  might  have  secured ; 
Count  Alfred  renounces  his  engagement  to  her ;  mad 
with  rage,  pride  and  hatred,  she  turns  like  a  tigress  on 
the  innocent  Caroline,  and  drives  her  from  the  home 
she  had  promised  her  for  life.    Her  revenge  upon  the 
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aa&  who  rejeoted  her  is  8omewh«ft  in  the  style  of  an 
ancient  legend,  or  a  romance  of  the  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
sehool,  bat  it  is  not  well  told— it  is  diluted,  protracted, 
spun  out,  so  that  you  are  tired  of  it  before  you  know 
thoroughly  what  it  is.  In  the  midst  of  a  grand  ffite, 
when  a  party  of  the  guesU  are  taken  to  see  the  re- 
stored rooms  in  the  old  tower,  she  with  the  assistance 
of  her  maid  contrives  that  Count  Alfred  shall  be 
fastened  in  the  dungeon,  and  kept  there.  Here  she 
detains  him,  when  idl  his  rektious  suppose  him  to  be 
dead;  having,  strangely  enough,  made  no  search  for 
him  when  he  disappeared.  He  receives  food  in  the 
genuine  moyen  «^,  captive  style,  t.  e.  by  means  of  a 
sliding  plate  of  iron  in  the  wall  of  his  dungeon.  The 
maid  who  is  the  confidant  of  her  crime  becomes  her 
tyrant.  Amelia  hai  a  brain  fever,  recovers,  learns 
that  Caroline  was  innocent  of  aught  but  losing 
her  heart,  repents  immediately,  sets  her  captive  free, 
and  takes  the  veil,  giving  the  bulk  of  her  property  to 
Count  Alfred  and  Caroline.  Fourteen  years  after 
these  oceurrenoes*-* 

"Sister  Agnes  (no  longer  Amelia  de  Rosenan)  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  abbess  of  the  monasteiy  of  St. 
Ursula,  and  never  was  any  promotion  of  the  kind  hailed 
with  more  universal  joy,  for  there  was  not  a  single 
individual  in  the  convent  who  did  not  both  love  and 
honour  her. 

*'  Several  noble  &milies  with  whom  she  had  been  ac- 
quainted before  she  retired  from  the  world,  made  a  point 
of  waiting  on  her  to  congratulate  her  upon  her  very 
gratifying  appointment,  for  she  was  still  a  young  woman 
to  be  selected  for  so  important  a  chai*ge.  But  there 
was  one  party  among  these  guests  in  whom  ihe  evidently 
took  particular  interest  The  group  oonsisted  of  a  very 
tall  and  comely  gentleman  of  some  forty  years  of  sge,  or 
so,  a  still  lovely  wife  nearly  ten  years  his  junior,  and  aboy 
and  girl,  the  very  prettiest  copies  of  their  respective 
parents  that  nature  overindulged  a  handsome  couple  by 
producing. 

**  The  lady  abbess  of  St  Ursula  entered  her  parlour  to 
welcome  them  with  a  smile  of  affectionate  gladness  on 
her  lip ;  but  she  was  very  pale,  and  not  all  her 
habitual  dignity  (and  never  had  the  convent  of  St 
Ursula  boasted  of  an  abbess  who  had  more)  oould 
prevent  a  slight  trembling  of  the  knees  as  she  approached 
them. 

"  The  first  movement  made  to  meet  her  was  by  the 
Count  de  Hermanstadt,  for  he  it  was  who  stepped 
forward  the  moment  she  sppeared,  and  reverently  bent 
his  knee  before  her. 

"There  was  something  in  this  action  that  seemed  in 
every  way  to  reconcile  her  to  herself  and  restore  her  to 
composure. 

"  The  tall,  thin,  but  ever  graceful  abbess  of  St  Ursula 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  head  as  he  knelt,  and  pronounced 
a  fervent  blessing  on  him. 

"And  can  this  be  Caroline  1  that  magnificently 
handsome  woman,  so  much  taller,  so  much  larger  than 
when  we  saw  her  last !  Can  that  be  Caroline  1 

"  The  heart  of  the  abbess  told  her  that  it  was  so,  though 
her  eyes  would  hardly  have  served  her  so  faithfully,  but 
as  it  was,  she  felt  no  doubt  about  it,  and  in  another 
moment  they  were  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 

"  The  boy  and  girl  stood  blufihing  and  apart,  for  their 
education  had  l>een  too  well  begun  to  leave  them 
ignorant  that  a  lady  abbess  was  rather  an  awful  per- 
sons^ ;  but  the  first  lesson  learnt  by  the  young  Amelia 
de  Hermanstadt,  in  the  convent  where  she  was  sub- 
sequently edueated,  was  that  the  best  affections  of  the 
heart  do  not  always  become  blighted  there. 


"Amelia  tlia  elder  had  alvaaiiy  laamt  a  mora  iapovtant 

lesson  still;   namely,  that  it  is  possible  the  heaviesa 
sorrows  msy  find  balm,  and  then  oblivion  there. " 

Thus  closes  the  history  of  "  the  young  countess." 
The  direct  moral  inculcated,  viz.  that  religion  is  the 
only  true  balm  for  sorrows  however  deep,  is  very 
good,  and  in  this  respect  we  think  our  authoress  has 
done  better  than  usual ;  as  well  as  in  the  absence  of 
coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  description  and  sentiment. 
We  pass  over  vulgarisms  of  expression,  such  as  "the 
two  ladies  scudded  along  the  gallery,"  &o.  and  "get 
along  with  you,"  &o.  addressedby  tliehigh*bred  countess 
Amelia  to  her  friend  the  baroness  Caroline.  The  two 
great  faults  of  the  book  are  its  preposterous  expansion 
into  three  volumes,  and  the  want  of  amusing  matter 
throughout.  If  one  were  to  judge  of  Mrs.  Trollope 
by  this  specimen  of  her  powers,  one  might  say 
of  her  as  was  once  said  of  Madame  de  Stael,  "  She  b 
the  greatest  bore  in  the  world  for  so  clever  a 
woman,  and  the  cleverest  woman  in  the  world  for  ao 
great  a  bore." 


RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW.* 

Eolert    Browning 9  "  MelU    and    Pamegranaiet'*-^ 

'*  Fippa  juusei"    Moxon. 

To  return  to  Robert  Browning,  we  recognise 
in  him  a  genius  which  soars  above  all  the  tram- 
mels of  conventionalism,  and  which  may  even  be  said 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  new  school  He  has 
none  of  the  faults,  and  perhaps  not  all  the  merits,  of 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  He  approximates  in  one 
respect  to  the  French  dramatic  bards,  namely,  in  unity 
both  of  conception  and  execution.  These  are  qualities 
which  English  critics  are  least  able  to  appreciate; 
they  hunt  for  show-passages — ^passages  independent  of 
the  context,  consequently  dramatic  blots ;  and  if  thev 
do  not  discover  these,  they  can  see  little  or  nothing  to 
admire.  Now,  in  Browning's  plays,  not  a  speech,  not 
a  line,  scarcely  a  word  is  introduced,  which  does  not 
tend  to  exhibit  some  phase  of  character,  which  has 
not  a  direct  bearing  on  the  development  of  the  plot, 
which  does  not  contribute  to  the  unity  of  the  whole 
creation.  This,  almost  as  of  course,  has  not  been 
appreciated  (speaking  generally),  and  thus  Robert 
Browning's  works  have  been  neglected  and  slighted 
by  the  smaller  fry  of  critics  in  the  literaiy  organs  of 
the  day.  But,  despite  this,  our  author  has  succeeded 
in  placing  a  series  of  plays  before  us  in  his  so-called 
"  Bells  and  Pomegranates,"  which  will  live  and  be 
honoured  as  long  as  our  country's  tongue  endures. 

And  now,  without  further  preamble,  we  will 
proceed  to  notice  the  first  work  in  this  series,  en- 
titled "  Pippa  passes,"  which  is  couched  in  a  peculiar 
form  and  vein,  but  which,  nevertheless,  must  oom* 
mand  the  sympathies  of  all  who  have  onoe  leaned 
to  understand  it.  And  here  let  us  confess  that  a 
certain  needless  obscurity  is  but  too  characteristic  <^ 
Browning's  strains,  and  suffices  in  some  degree  to 
account  for  the  slow  progress  he  has  made  in  popular 
estimation.    He  is  not  only  in  the  habit  of  omitting 

(1)  CoDtiDUtd  ftom  p.  SS. 
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all  relatira  pronomB  wdwioni  other  bhwU  worda,  as 
well  as  stage  direotiona,  for  brevity's  sake,  bat  he  also 
endeaTours  to  conoeutnte  both  thought  and  passion 
witlun  the  niMTowest  possible  space — to  eiipress  » 
world  of  meaning  lometimes  by  a  word.  Again,  he 
assumes  the  reader's  knowledge  of  all  recondite  faets, 
liistorical,  geographical,  philosophicid,  natural  and 
soeial,  which  way  be  accidentally  adverted  to  in  his 
dramas,  and  he  further  does  appear  (there  is  no  de^y- 
ing  it,)  to  take  some  slight  pleasure  in  perplexing  the 
sud  reader's  brains.  Kow  these  are  veiy  serious  de- 
fects, which  make  the  first  perusal  of  one  of  Brown- 
ing's works  rather  a  study  than  an  ordinary  reading ; 
and  though  they  justify  not  the  dullness  of  the  critic 
who  should  have  broken  through  such  barriers,  th^ 
do  account  for  the  absence  of  just  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  general  public.  But,  alhms  !  a 
Voufjrage!  Let  us  discharge  our  duty  with  the  utmost 
possible  celerity. 

"  Pippa  passes,"  then,  is  a  dramatic  poem,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  at  the  Italian  village  of  Azolo, 
in  the  Trevisan,  and  the  time  of  which  occupies  little 
more  than  twelve  hours,  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  It 
is  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  and  yet  more  a  sum- 
mer's than  a  winter's  day  in  that  warm  clime.  Pippa, 
a  young  girl  who  works  in  the  silk-mills  of  A20I0,  and 
who  looks  on  this  as  the  great  holiday  of  the  whole 
long  year,  springs  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  in  her 
poor  little  chamber,  and  bursts  into  the  following 
soliloquy,  in  the  exuberance  of  delight.  [The  italics 
are  ours.] 

"Day!— 
Paster  and  more  fiist 
O'er  night's  brim  day  boils  at  last ; 
Boils,  pure  gold,  o*er  the  daud-eup's  hrim. 
Where  spurting  and  auppresi  it  lay : 
For  not  a  !h>th-flake  touched  the  rim 
Of  yonder  gap  in  the  solid  gray 
0/ eastern  doud,  an  hour  away  : — 
But  forth  one  wavelet,  then  another,  curled  ; 
Till  the  whole  sunrise,  not  to  be  supprest, 
Bose^reddened,  and  its  seething  breast 
Flickered  in  hounds^  grew  gold,  tiien  overflotoed 

the  tDorld. — 
Day  !  If  I  waste  a  wavelet  of  thee, 
Aught  of  my  twelve  hours'  treasure, — 
One  of  thy  gases,  one  of  thy  glances, 

g Grants  thou  art  bound  to,  gifts  above  measure,) 
ne  of  thy  choices,  one  of  thy  chances, 
g'aaks  God  imposed  thee,  freaks  at  thy  pleasure,) 
ay  1  if  i  waste  sueh  labour  or  leisure. 
Shame  betide  Aiolo^  mischief  to  me  1 " 

How  touchingly  innocent,  graceful  and  naive  is  this 
exordium,  and  how  bounding  and  natural  is  its  rhythm, 
and  how  striking  its  imagery !  How  poetical  and  yet 
how  dramatic  and  suggestive  of  character  the  whole 
speech !  And  yet,  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  its  style 
which  may  not  commend  itself  at  first  sight.  But 
we  must  not  pause  for  comment.  We  continue, 
expressing  our  author's  pregnant  poetry  in  yet 
briefer  but  plainer  prose.  Thus  sweetly  does  the 
pretty  Pippa  proceed.  "Treat  me  not,  day,"  she 
says,  "  as  those  who  have  all  other  days  beside  thee 
— ^I  have  but  thee.    It  is  Pippa  thou  misusest  if  thou 


proy'st  8ullen,^me,  whose  old  year's  sorrow,  who, 
except  thee,  can  chase  before  to-morrow  P"  Here 
follow  allusions  to  the  characters  afterwards  intro- 
duced in  the  four  mam  compartments  of  the  poem : 
first,  the  haughty  Ottima,  the  wife  of  old  Luca,  owner 
of  the  silk-mills  in  which  Pippa  works,  and  her  lover 
Sebald,  whose  tale  of  guilty  passion  she  (Ottima)  is 
suspected  of  approving;  secondly,  Jules,  a  young 
student  of  sculpture  and  Phene  his  betrothed,  who  is 
to  become  his  bride  that  day;  thirdly,  the  gentle 
Luigi  and  his  mother,  so  happy  in  their  mutual  ten- 
derness ;  and  finally,  Monsignor^  the  lord  of  the  manor 
and  a  cardinal,  who  has  come  to  Axolo  to  say  masses 
that  night  for  the  soul  of  his  brother,  the  late  pro- 
prietor. All  these  great  people,  says  Pippa,  will  not 
suffer,  should  this  day  prove  imkind ;  but  it  is  my 
only  day,  and  therefore  «y  day  only.  And  now  her 
attention  is  ealled  off  (all  this  time  she  is  supposed  to 
be  attiring  herself),  first,  to  a  golden  sunbeam  caught 
in  her  ewer,  then  to  a  little  fiower  which  stands  on 
her  window-sill,  and  which  she  addresses  lovingly,  in 
her  heart's  gladness  : — 

*' Laugh  through  my  pane  then !  solicit  the  bee  I 
Qibe  him,  be  sure,  and,  in  midst  of  thy  glee. 
Worship  me!** 

<*  Worship  whom  else  ?"  she  continues, ''  for  am  not 
I  this  day  what^er  I  please  F-- JFho  shall  I  seem 
to-day  ?  Mom,  noon,  eve,  night — ^how  must  I  epend 
my  day  ?  In  the  morning,"  she  continues,  (we  give 
the  meaning  only,  not  the  words  of  our  author,)  "  I 
will  be  Ottima ;  and  the  fine  house  and  gardens  shall 
be  mine,  and  Sebald  shall  steal,  as  he  is  wont,  to 
flatter,  whilst  old  Luca  sleeps ;  and  X — I  shall  give 
abundant  cause  for  prate,  to  the  talkers  in  our  little 
town  below."  The  innocence  with  which  all  this  is 
said,  the  kindness  of  heart,  the  sweet  simplicity  of 
character  developed  in  every  word,  these  are  very 
charming.  Beautiful  is  the  trusting  confidence  which 
leads  her  to  think,  after  all,  there  is  more  harm  fancied 
than  done,  and  which  finds  utterance  in  that  simple 
line  of  condemnation — 

"How  toe  talk  in  (he  little  town  below  I " 

But  to  proceed.  At  noon,  Pippa  will  be  the  bride 
of  the  young  artist,  Jules ;  the  pale  bride,  with  her 
snow-white  cheek  and  black  tresses,  whom  she  herself 
saw  arrive  the  night  before,  *'  A  bride  to  look  at 
and  scarce  touch !"  she  says^ 

"  For  are  not  such 
TlBed  to  be  tended,  flower-like  every  feature, 
As  if  one's  breath  would  fray  the  lily  of  a  ereatnvel  * 

"But  her  I  will  not  envy,"  Pippa  continues  \  "thai 
kind  of  love  I  covet  not,  to  bind  and  to  enslave  me. 
No !  rather  a  parent's  love  for  me ;  one  that  should 
have  lapped  me  round  from  the  beginning.  Well,  at 
eve,  what  prevents  that  I  should  tliink  myself  Luigi^ 
when  he  and  his  mother  commune  in  their  turrets  ? — 
I  will  be  Luigi,"  she  says,  and  then,  after  a  pause, 
continues — 

«If  I  only  knew 
What  was  my  father  like ;— -my  mother  too." 
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She  is  an  orphan,  then ;  and  yet  not  all  an  orphan — 
*'  Nay,"  she  resumes — 

"  Nay,  if  yoa  come  to  that,  the  greatest  love  of  all 
Is  God's." 

"  Well,  then,— -to  feel  God's  loTe  upon  one,  as  it  will 
rest  on  Monsignor  to-night,  when  he  says  masses  for 
his  brother's  soul :" 

"  I,  to-night  at  least, 
WiU  be  that  holy  and  beloved  priest." 

**But,  after  all,^I  myself  share  in  God's  love.  I 
need  not  be  a  holy  priest  for  that.  Why,  else,  should 
New-year's  hymn  declare, 

'*AU  service  ranks  the  same  with  OocL 
If  now,  (as  formerly  he  trod 
Paradise,)  God's  presence  fills 
Our  earth,  and  each  but  as  God  wills 
Can  work— God's  puppets,  best  and  worst. 
Are  we.    There  is  no  last  nor  first ! — 
Say  not,  a  smaU  event !     Why  small  ? 
Costs  it  more  pain,  this  thing  ye  call 
A  cn^eat  event  should  come  to  pass 
Than  that  r 

"May  not,  then,  my  very  passing  by  these  high 
folks  in  some  way  affect  themP — Oh!  prove  that 
true ! "  she  says  to  Heaven,  "  and  at  least  such  passing 
may  give  joy  to  me.  A  mere  look  at  all  these  happy 
people  may  teach  me  not  to  grieve  for  the  past,  and  to 
endure  the  future." 

"  I  am  just  as  great,  no  doubt. 
As  they!" 

she  continues,  in  her  happy  consciousness  of  joy, 
and  then  thus  concludes  her  soliloquy : — 
"A  pretty  thing  to  care  about 

So  mightily, — this  single  holiday  ! 

Why  repine  ? — 

With  thee  to  lead  me.  Bay  of  mine, 

Down  the  grasspath  grey  with  dew, 

'Neath  the  pinewood,  blind  with  boughs. 

Where  the  swallow  never  flew 

As  yet,  nor  cicale  dared  carouse ; 

No  !  dared  carouse  !  [S1\e  etUers  Uie  streeL'l 

Thus  ends  the  first  scene,  or  introduction;  which  is 
like  an  innocent  pastoral  ushering  in  more  stormy  and 
passionate  passages,  themselves  no  less  replete  with 
the  spirit  of  genius  and  of  poesy.  But  we  must  be 
hasty.  The  second  scene,  then,  entitled  "  Morning," 
introduces  us  to  the  interior  of  the  "shrubhouse"  in  old 
Luca's  garden.  His  wife  Ottima,  and  her  paramour, 
Sebald,  are  together.  The  morning  is  somewhat  more 
advanced.  A  fearful  deed  of  darkness  has  been 
wrought.  The  lover  has  murdered  the  husband !  He 
is  now  drinking  and  carolling  fragments  of  wild  songs, 
in  the  vain  endeavour  to  bury  the  remembrance  of  his 
crime.  Ottima,  the  wife,  is  more  collected.  She 
strives  to  calm  her  guilty  lover's  fears,  to  draw  his 
attention  to  the  scene  around  them. 

''  Ah !  the  clear  morning ! 
she  says, 

"I  can  see  St.  Mark's: 
That  black  streak  is  the  belfry.— Stop  I  Yicenza 
Should  lie — there's  Padua,  plain  enough— that  blue — 
Look  o'er  my  shoulder— ^follow  my  finger" 

"  Morning  !'*  cries  the  guilty  Sebald : 


I  crown  you 
» queen,  my  spirit's  arbitresa. 


"  It  seems  to  me  a  night  vi&h  a  mm  added,    ^ 
Where's  daw  1  where's  freahnesa  f* 

This  is  an  awful  scene— terrible,  because  psycho- 
logically truthful :  a  study  for  the  dramatist  which  can 
scarcely  be  too  often  made :  a  lesson  to  every  human 
heart,  tracing  as  it  does  the  gradual  progress  of  crime, 
and  realizing  all  its  horrors.  We  shall  pass  it  over 
with  a  general  tribute  to  its  power  and  truth.  This 
dialogue,  had  he  written  nothing  else,  would  suffice 
to  prove  Robert  Browning  a  great  dramatist.  At 
last,  the  guilty  Ottima,  who  for  her  lover's  sake  con- 
ceals her  own  remorse,  prevails  on  him  to  promise 
oblivion  of  the  past.  "  Crown  me  your  queen,"  she 
says,  "  your  spirit's  arbitress— magnificent  in  sin.  Say 
that!" 

"Sebald  [repeating']. 

My  greti  white  queen, 

Magoifioent 

Pippa  [toithout,  pa^ssing']. 

The  year's  at  the  spring; 

And  day's  at  the  mom : 

Morning's  at  seven ; 

The  hillside's  dew-pearled. 

The  lark's  on  the  wing, 

The  snail 's  on  the  thorn : 

God 's  in  His  heaven — 

All 's  right  with  the  world ! 

[Pippa  passes.1 
Sebald.  God's  in  His  heaven  !  Do  you  hear  that  r  &c. 
But  we  can  afford  no  more  space  for  extracts  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  simple  song,  those  childish  words, 
flash  conviction  of  the  depth  of  his  iniquity  on  Sebald's 
soul.  Ottima  appears  to  him  his  direst  foe.  Ue 
resolves  to  curse  her,  and  deliver  himself  up  to  justice. 
But  she,  too,  has  been  rebuked  and  chastened  by  the 
words  of  innocence.  "  Kill  me,  Sebald ! "  she  says, 
"Mine  was  the  crime.  I  always  meant  to  kiU myself." 
Let  us  leave  the  guilty  pair  in  the  throes  of  agouy 
and  remorse,  and  turn  to  the  second,  scarcely  Icbs 
exciting,  compartment  of  the  poem,  "Noon,"  intro- 
duced by  a  short  scene  amongst  a  body  of  foreign 
students,  assembled  before  the  house  of  Jules,  the 
intended  bridegroom.  From  their  conversation  we 
learn  that  they  have  practised  an  odious  deception  on 
him.  They  have  written  letters  to  him  in  the  name 
of  Phene,  the  girl  he  is  about  to  marry,  as  from  her ; 
and  he  weds  her  in  the  belief  that  she  is  the  painter's 
ideal  in  soul,  whilst  she  is  nothing  but  a  poor  and  alto- 
gether ignorant,  yet  innocent,  girl;  herself  another 
victim  to  the  deception.  Mortification,  at  the  superiority 
assumed  by  Jules  to  themselves  and  their  pleasures, 
seems  to  have  been  the  incentive  to  this  cruel  plea- 
santry. This  scene  is  written  in  pungent  and  pregnant 
prose.  It  is  very  dramatic ;  giving  in  a  few  words  the 
clue  to  the  individual  character  of  each  student,  and 
more  especially  portraying  the  German  tobacco-smoker, 
"  Schramm,"  with  no  little  humour.  But  now  the  great 
scene  ensues.  Jules  and  his  bride  arrive,  and  enter  the 
house.  The  doors  are  closed  behind  them,  the  students 
are  in  suspense  without.  The  poet  introduces  us  to 
the  sacred  privacy  of  the  artist's  studio ;  and  the 
interview  which  follows  fonns  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful dramatic  creations  we  are  acquainted  with.  It  ia 
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by  no  means  devoid  of  fwilts,  indeed,  but  its  beauties 
infinitely  outweigh  them.  Jules'  deep  lore,  his  artist 
passion  for  his  bride,  are  first  expressed ;  and  then 
the  memories  of  his  past  life  are  contrasted  with  his 
future,  as  husband  and  as  lover. 

"  0,  my  life  to  come  f 
Hy  Tydens  must  be  canred,  that's  there  in  clay ; 
And  how  be  canred,  with  you  about  the  chamber]— 
Where  must  I  place  youl    When  I  think  that  once 
This  room  full  of  rough  block-work,  seem'd  my  heaven. 
Without  you  ! — Shall  I  ever  work  again  1 — 
Get  &ir]y  into  my  old  wm  again  1 
Bid  each  conception  stand,  while,  trait  by  trait, 
My  hand  transfers  its  lineaments  to  stone  1 
WiU  they,  my  fancies,  live  near  you,  my  truth, — 
The  live  truth — ^passing  and  repassing  me, — 
Sitting  bealde  me  f " 

And  then  follow  the  bright  retrospect  on  the  first 
letters  that  passed  between  them,  and  on  all  their 
loving  plots  to  gain  each  other ;  and  the  still  brighter 
anticipation  of  days  of  joy  to  come.  The  remainder 
of  the  speech  is  exquisite,  but  we  have  not  space  to 
quote  from  it.  At  last  Jules  pauses,  struck  by  the 
deathlike  paleness  of  his  loved  one.  He  conjures  her 
to  speak.  She  does  speak.  What  he  has  said  she 
understands  not,  but  she  feels  that  it  is  beautiful.  But 
she  must  sing — sing  a  song  which  Lultcyche,  one  of 
the  students,  and  her  mother  Natalia,  have  taught  her ; 
a  song  which  reveals  the  fatal  secret,  that  she  is 
a  poor  innocent,  wholly  ignorant  of  that  art  for  the 
love  of  whi(^  Jules  loves  her,  and  the  will-less  tool  of 
his  enemies.  Her  first  simple  accents  almost  dis- 
close the  truth.  He  turns  deadly  pale.  She  prays  him 
not  "  to  change  so,"  thinking  he  is  angry  because  she 
sings  not.  Her  ditty  follows :  it  teaches  that  as  love 
may  lie  concealed  in  hate,  so  hate  may  cower  in  seem- 
ing love. 

•"Thus  I,  Jules  I  hating  thee," 
she  concludes — 

"  Sought,  long  and  painfully * 

[Jules  interposes.] 

Jnles  [qfter  a  pause].        Lutwyche  1— Who  else  I— 
But  all  of  them,  no  doubt. 
Hated  me,— them  at  Venice  I    Presently 
For  them,  however ! Tou  \to  Phene]  I  shall  not 

meet. 

If  I  dreami,  saying  that  would  wake  me  ! Keep 

What's  here :— this  too. — We  cannot  meet  again. 

Consider, — and  the  money  was  but  meant 

For  two  years'  travel,  which  is  over  now  ; 

All  chance,  or  hope,  or  care,  or  need  of  it ! — 

This,  and  what  comes  from  selling  these— (my  casts 

And  books  and  medals  ezcented) — let  them  go 

Together  !    So  the  produce  keeps  you  safe 

Out  of  Natalia's  dutches.    If  by  chance 

(For  airs  chance  here)  I  should  survive  the  gang 

At  Venice— roottout  all  fifteen  of  them — 

We  might  meet  somewhere,  since  the  world  is  wide,** 

Tlie  deep  despairing  resignation  of  this  speech,  the 
first  dawn  of  conviction,  then  the  terrible  certainty, 
then  the  awful  calm,  are  all  evidences  of  a  most  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  or  rather,  of  the 
liighest  dramatic  powers.  But  now,  at  this  climax 
of  utter  despair,  "  Pippa  passes,"  singing  as  before. 
Her  song  is  of  a  page's  love  for  his  mistress,  a 
queen.     The  page  mourns  that  she  he  loves  is  already 


so  high  he  can  do  nothing  for  her;  and  love  would 
always  bestow.  "  Were  she  wronged,"  he  says, — "  to 
the  rescue  of  her  honour !  Were  she  poor,  for  her  he 
then  might  gain  the  world ! "  But  that  fortune  should 
have  thrust  all  this  upon  her, "  this  works  his  sorrow." 
But  he  is  not  unheard,  the  page.  Of  this  the  "refrain" 
of  the  song  informs  us. 

" '  Nay,  list ! '  bade  Kate  the  queen." 
Vainly  does  some  idle  courtier  or  some  haughty  dame 
reply,  carelessly, 

<* '  Only  a  page,  that  carols  unseen. 
Fitting  your  hawks  their  jesses.' " 

The  page  has  been  heard.  The  queen  shall  be  his 
consort !  Pippa  has  passed.— And  now,  after  a  long 
pause,  young  Jules  resumes : — 

"  Kate  1    Queen  Comaro,  doubtless,  who  renounced 
Cyprus,  to  live  and  die  the  lady  here 
At  Azolo.    And  whosoever  loves 
Must  be,  in  some  sort,  god  or  worshipper, 
The  blessing  or  the  blest  one,  queen  or  page. 

I  find  myself  queen  here,  it  seems  ! How  strange  ! — 

Shall  to  produce  forms  out  of  shapelessness 

Be  art]  and,  further,  to  evoke  a  soul 

From  form  be  nothing  1—7%i»  new  soul  is  mine : — 

Now,  to  kill  Lutwyche,  what  would  iJiat  do  1     Save 

A  wretched  dauber,  men  will  hoot  to  death 

Without  me. To  Ancona~-Greec&— some  isle ! 

I  wanted  silence  only :  there  is  clay 
ETerywhere.    One  may  do  whate'er  one  likes 
In  art.     Tfie  only  thing  is,  to  be  sure 
That  one  does  like  it,  which  takes  pains  to  know. — 
—Scatter  all  this,  my  Phene,  this  mad  dream  ! 
Who,  what  is  Lutwyche  1  what,  Natalia  I 
What  the  whole  world,  except  our  love,  my  owii, 
Own  Phene  ?    But  I  told  you,  did  I  not  % 
Ere  night  we  travel  for  your  land :  some  isle 

With  the  sea's  silence  on  it. Stand  aside ! 

I  do  but  break  these  paltry  models  up 
To  b^in  art  afresh  ! " 

Is  not  this  stirring,  in  its  noble  truthfulness,  almost 
to  tears?  There,  on  this  isle,  will  he  trace  "some 
dusky  mountain, 

"Whole  brotherhoods  of  cedars  on  its  brow : 
And  you  are  ever  by  me,  while  I  trace — 
Are  in  my  arms,  as  now — as  now — ^as  now ! — 
Some  unsuspected  isle  in  the  far  seas! 
Some  unsuspected  isle  in  far  off  seas!" 

Most  exquisite!  We  have  no  space  to  dilate 
on  the  manifold  beauties  of  this  scene.  We  trust 
that  we  have  already  said  enough  to  induce  those  who 
have  not  seen  it  to  read  it  for  themselves  forthwith ; 
and  those  who  have  perused  it  but  hastily,  to  study  it 
mth  care.  The  next  scene  connects  the  second  and 
third  compartments.  It  introduces  us  to  an  English 
vagabond  with  the  strange  appellation  of  Bluphocks 
{query,  Bluefox  ?),  who  talks  in  the  strain  of  the  cynic 
"  Spiegelberg,"  in  Schiller's  "  Bobbers."  We  spoke, 
before,  of  "Monsignor,"  the  cardinal.  This  Blu- 
phocks, it  appears,  has  received  orders  from  the 
cardinal's  steward  or  ^Untendant,"  to  carry  some 
scheme  of  viilany  into  execution,  which  scheme  turns 
out  to  be  the  seduction  and  consequent  ruin  of  little 
Pippa ;  the  motive  for  which  (according  to  Browning's 
usual  unfortunate  habit)  we  only  discover  much  later. 
We,  however,  being  in  the  secret,  may  as  well  state  at 
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<m6e  what  it  is.  Pippa,  thftn^is  tlie  datighter  of  the  eldent 
brother  of  the  cardinal,  supposed  to  be  no  longer  in 
existence  by  the  world;  the  tecond  brother,  just  de- 
ceased, having  giren  orders  for  her  assassination  to  the 
steward,  which  he  believed  were  carried  into  execntion, 
in  order  that  he  might  come  into  possession  of  the 
family  property.  But  the  steward  was  too  wily  not  to 
preserve  poor  Pippa's  life,  so  as  to  retain  power  over 
bis  employers.  She  is  now  to  be  decoyed  to  Rome, 
and  there  rained,  through  the  medium  of  this  English 
scoundrel,  Blnphocks,  (but  not,  be  it  observed,  with 
the  connivance  of  the  cardinal),  and  the  fiendish  quiet 
with  which  this  rascal  sets  about  his  task  is  positively 
appalling.  His  first  step  is  to  bribe  some  girls  who 
work  in  Fippa's  silk-mills,  to  talk  to  her  of  an  English 
gentleman  who  admires  her,  and  thus  excite  her  girlish 
curiosity.— It  will  further  be  remembered  that  we 
adverted  to  "  Luigi  and  his  Mother,'*  the  chief  per- 
sonages of  the  third  compartment.  Now,  in  the 
course  of  this  scene  we  discover  that  Luigi  is  an 
Italian  republican,  or^  at  all  events,  a  *'  patriot,"  ini- 
mical to  the  Austrian  government,  and  will  be  seized 
by  the  police  unless  he  leaves  A20I0  that  evening.  We 
cannot  explain  at  length.  The  third  compartment, 
"  Evening,"  oommences.  Luigi  and  his  mother  are  in 
their  tower.  The  scene  which  follows  is  beautiful  in 
parts,  yet  inferior  as  a  whole  to  the  two  former 
episodes  (if  we  may  well  call  them  so),  because  its 
bearing  is  less  distinct.  80  much,  however,  we  dis- 
cover.  Luigi  has  actually  formed  the  design  of  slay- 
ing the  Austrian  chief,  either  the  viceroy  or  the 
emperor,  we  know  not  which.  Nay,  he  is  one  of  a  club 
of  self-styled  patriots,  who  have  voted  the  necessity  for 
this  deed  of  blood,  and  he  is  to  be  its  executor.  The 
unreasoning,  passionate  fervour  of  the  Italian  nature 
is  finely  expressed  in  this  youth's  speeches.  His 
loving  mother  is  the  advocate  for  peace.  She  strives 
to  work  on  his  sense  of  honour,  his  fears,  his  feelings ; 
all  in  vain.  "  Well,  you  shall  go,"  sl»e  says,  and  con- 
tinues, in  a  bitterly  truthful  and  wholesome  strain — 
"  If  patriof  iam  were  not 

The  easiest  virtue  for  a  selfish  man 

To  acquire  !— He  loves  himself:  and  then,  the  world. 

If  he  must  love  beyond ;  btU  nought  between. 

Ak  a  short-sighted  man  sees  nought  betwixt 

His  body  and  the  sun  above. 

•  •  •  • 

Once  more,  your  ground  for  killing  him  I^Then,  go  1 
Luigi,  Now,  do  you  ask  me,  or  make  sport  of  me ) — 
How  first  the  Austrians  got  these  proviiices] 
(If  that  is  all,  I'll  satisfy  you  soon ;) 
Wever  by  warfare,  but  by  treaty ;  for 
That  treaty  whereby^*— 
Or,  better  go  at  once  to  modem  timen  ! — 
He  has  ~  they  have — In  fiict,  I  understand. 
But  can't  restate  the  matter ;  Ihafs  my  boast! 
Others  could  reason  it  out  to  you,  and  prove 
Things  they  have  made  me/eeL'* 

How  ohoracterisiic !  how  truthful !    And  now  the 
mother  refers  to  his  loved  <ne,  his  Chiara, 

— "  with  her  blue  eyes  upturned, 
As  if  life  were  one  sweet  and  long  surprise!" 

But  even  this  memory  does  not  dissuade  him  from  his 
purpose.    And  now  "Pippa  passes,"  and  chants  a 


mystic  baUad,  the  application  of  which  is  tiie  only 
r^y  unintelligible  thing  we  can  diacoter  in  tliis 
dramatic  poem.  Hieissueof  it  isthatLoigiexdii&s 
to  his  mother  :*— 

"  Farewell,  fiirewell  I    How  oould  I  sUy  1   Ftrewell!" 

and  rushes  out.  He  has  departed,  therefon,  for 
Vienna,  and  so  escaped  the  police.  We  trust  that  he 
may  be  supposed  to  have  abandoned  his  execrable  | 
design.  Indeed^  we  oannot  oonoeive  it  powilib  that 
an  author,  animated  in  general  by  sneh  Gbristim  1 
feelings  as  Bobert  Browning,  should  recoiDnteod 
regicide,  in  cold  blood,  as  a  deed  praiseworihj  asd 
heroic.  But  he  has  erred  greatly  in  leanng  the 
slightest  doubt  upon  such  a  subject ;  tmleflS,  iiM, 
our  lack  of  comprehension  be  alone  responsible  fertk 
error.  But  we  do  not  like  |daying  with  edged  took  | 
Now  ensues  the  preparatory  soene  for  the  fourth  nd  ' 
last  compartment.  It  oontains  a  oonversatioA  isnng  ^ 
the  girls  whom  Bluphocks  haa  bribed  to  spesk  d  \m 
to  Pippa^  and  is  olever,  but  painful.  There  sk  eujv- ' 
site  passages  in  this  soene,  but  they  will  noA  )Hir 
extraction.  At  its  oonolusion*  Pippa  is  seen  a|iprBieh- 
ing,  and  tha  girls  call  to  her  to  speak  with  thesL  Aid 
now  we  have  arrived  at  the  fourth  oompartneit, 
"  Night."  We  are  in  the  palace  of  "  Moosignor "  the 
cardinaL  He  dismisses  his  friends  and  aitesdaati  (or 
the  night,  retaining  only  the  inienddni  or  Btewwi, 
and  an  interview  ensues  between  them.  Thii  teantv 
written  in  the  most  masterly  prose^  reaiindiiig  u 
forcibly  of  tha  very  beet  paii»  of  Goethe's  "  £gm«t" 
and  "  Oota  von  Berliobii^n."  The  Itatian  osrdinl 
cold,  wily,  polite^  ssnctimonioiie,  jestttieal,  is  vosk' 
fully  portrayed.  He  tells  the  ateward  he  is  soqaaiotfd 
with  the  latter's  crime  in  murdering  his  nieoe,lui  eldest 
brother's  child,  for  which  he  intends  to  consign  hiiota 
condign  punishment;  and  this  he  says  tith  the 
blandest  of  smiles.  But  the  steward  is  leadj  pre- 
pared. He  reveals  the  tmth—^tbe  child  lives  still,  i> 
at  hand.  If  Monsignor  will  not  lislea  to  resMoshe 
shall  be  brought  forward.  Monsignor  remaina  aha. 
However,  he  will  listen.  The  steward  pmcccds  to 
develope  his  plan  for  the  ruin  of  the  chUd.  1^ 
cardinal  attends  with  seeming  r^ignatioB,  iisy,sppeii' 
about  to  yield,  when  "  Fippa  passes  "  without,  siogiDg 
this  charming  though  childish  strain— this  ideil  d 
nursery  rhymes  :— 

<'  Over  head  the  tree-iope  meet, 
Flowers  and  grass  spring  *iieath  oar  fbet 
What  are  the  voices  of  birds, 
Ay,  and  beasts  too,  but  words,  cur  wordtf 
OiUyso  much  more  sweet  /-- 
That  knowledge  with  my  life  bei^ : 
Bui  I  had  so  near  made  eat  the  sun, 
Could  count  yon  stars,  the  seven  and  one^ 
Like  the  fingers  of  my  hand ; 
Kay,  eould  all  but  Ondentand 
How  and  wherefore  the  moon  rsnges: 
And  just,  when  out  of  her  softJUiy  ehamget, 
No  ui^familiar  face  might  overlook  me. 
Suddenly  Ood  took  me,  [/*»W«  i^*** 

Monsignor  [springing  tip].  My  people — one  and  all 
-^all— within  there  I  Om^  this  viflain— tie  Wm  ha«f 
and  foot  I    He  darea-I  know  not  half  he  dsres-hit 
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remove  him— qaick  I   Miaerere  met,  Damine  I    Quick, 

And  thus  this  scene  doses.  And  nov  we  arrive  at 
the  epUogae  of  the  poem,  or  concluding  section.  Once 
more  we  are  in  Pippa's  chamber,  as  at  the  beginning : 
and  she  enters  it.  And  then,  singing  and  merrily 
talking  to  herself,  she  prepares  to  lay  herself  down  for 
the  sleep  of  innocence.  Her  cluldish  curiosity  re- 
specting this  English  stranger  who  admires  her,  her 
firm  resolution  to  toil  industriously  throughout  the 
livelong  coming  year,  her  happy  and  yet  half-mournful 
recollections  of  the  holiday  she  has  passed  ~  all  these 
form  a  charming  whole,  which  is,  for  the  most  part, 
beautifully  expressed.  The  soliloquy  and  the  poem 
both  end  thus : — 

"Now,  one  thing  I  should  like  io  really  know : 
How  near  I  ever  might  approach  all  these 
I  ouiy/iTicied  being,  this  long  day  : 
Approach,  I  mean,  so  as  to  iouth  them,  so 
As  to— in  some  way — itiove  them,  if  you  please,— 
Do  good  or  evil  to  them  some  slight  way.— ^ 
For  instance,  if  I  wind 
Silk  to-morrow,  silk  may  bind 
And  border  Ottima'R  cloak's  hem. — 

[She  eits  an  the  bedside.'] 
Ah  me  !    And  my  important  passing  them. 
This  morning's  hymn  half  promised,  when  I  rose  ! — 
True,  in  some  sense  or  other,  J  suppose. 

[As  she  lies  down.] 
God  bleia  me,  though  I  cannot  pray  to-night ! — 

No  doubt,  some  way  or  other,  hymns  say  right : 

'  All  service  is  the  same  with  Ood-— 
Whose  puppets,  best  and  worst. 
Are  we *  [She  sleeps,  ]" 

And  thus  concludes  the  poem  of  "Pippa  passes." 
That  it  will  amply  repay  the  most  attentive  and 
repeated  perusals  we  can  assure  the  reader ;  though, 
after  the  extracts  we  have  given,  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  such  assurance  to  be  needful.  Want  of 
space  forbids  further  comments  on  the  spirit  of  purity 
which  pervades  the  work,  despite  the  pamful  nature 
of  some  passages ;  or  on  its  leading  moral,  that  God 
can  work  out  great  ends  by  small  means,  and  give 
power  to  the  child's  song  to  change  the  hearts  of  the 
mighty.  Some  of  our  readers  will  remember  the 
poem  of  "  Naaman's  servant." 

Browning  is,  undoubtedly,  not  a  perfect  artist :  far 
from  it.  But  a  certain  exquisite  and  eminently 
**  patrician,"  let  us  add  Christian,  delicacy  of  sentiment 
will  be  found  to  be  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  his 
works,  combined  with  a  force  and  truthfulness  which 
are  sometimes  surprising.  Will  he  ever  be  popular,  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  term  ?  This  is  very  question- 
able :  for,  no  doubt,  this  remarkable  poet  is  obscure. 
When  we  first  perused  one  of  his  dramas  (we  think, 
'*  The  Last  of  the  Druses  *'),  we  were  so  annoyed  by 
its  seeming  confusion  and  mysticism,  that  we  got 
through  the  first  scene  with  difficulty ;  and  though 
recognising  great  beauties  here  and  there,  made  our 
way  but  slowly  to  an  accurate  appreciation  of  the  play. 
Indeed,  while  first  studying  all  these  works,  we  feel  as 
though  treading  the  maze  of  a  dark  forest  in  the  star- 
light night.  Awhile,  all  seems  obscurity  around  us ; 
but,  by  degrees,  as  our  eyes  grow  accustomed  to  the 


forest  twilight,  they  discern  a  thousand  beauties  that 
passed  at  first  unnoticed,  in  every  brake  and  bower. 
The  dark  shadows,  that  stretched  across  our  path  in 
sullen  gloom,  seem  to  add  a  deeper  charm  to  the  soene ; 
while  the  golden  star-beams,  shining  in  betwixt  green 
leaves  above,  fall  on  lovely  flowers  beneath  our  feet, 
which  we  trod  o'er  unheeded,  but  which  prove  the 
more  lovely  and  fragrant  the  more  we  examine  into 
their  nature  and  inhale  their  sweetness.  Then,  too, 
there  is  a  sacred  melody  breathing  through  the  wood : 
a  low  continuous  warbling,  as  from  a  distant  chorus  of 
sweet  nightingales.  All  that  seemed  confusion  is 
order.  The  very  gnarled  forest-trunks,  with  their 
wide-spread  and  interwoven  branches,  the  very  clouds 
that  pass  above,  and  momently  dim  the  pure  stam--" 
the  very  midnight  breeses  that  wail  finom  afar--add  to 
the  beauty,  to  the  unity,  of  the  soene.  And,  finally, 
where  we  at  first  drew  back  with  a  feeling  of  dismay, 
we  weep,  perchance,  from  the  overflowing  of  our 
hearts  m  love,  and  recognise  the  presence  of  the 
Divine. 

EDITOR'S  POSTSCRIPT. 

frvm  omr  Writing-Detk. 

**  Eheu  ftigMM,  Posthame,  Porthume, 

Labuntur  anni  l" 

wrote  Horace  (the  Tommy  Moore  of  the  Atigustan  Era) 
to  his  friend  Posthumus,  probably  under  the  influence 
of  a  splitting  head-ache,  the  effect  of  an  over  dose  of 
Falemian,  imbibed  during  one  of  those  "  Noctes  Am- 
brosiaufiB,"  in  which  wit  flowed  from,  and  wine  into, 
the  mouth  of  the  bard  in  about  equal  quantities.  The 
same  sentiment  presents  itself  to  us  also :  albeit  we 
possess  neither  the  wit  nor  the  wine-bibbing  propen- 
sities of  the  Latin  poet,  we  exclaim  with  him  at  the 
flight  of  time,  and  note  with  a  sort  of  dreamy  wonder 
how  the  "fleeting  years  glide  by,"  leaving  us  the 
same,  and  yet  how  changed !  Por  who  is  there  that 
can  look  back  a  year,  and,  remembering  past  thoughts 
and  feelings,  not  perceive  that  a  change  has  taken 
place  in  him,— that  he  is,  so  to  speak,  a  new  man,  for 
better  or  for  worse? 

Twelve  months  ago,  we  hailed  Christmas  in  our 
Postscript ;  and  now  the  hand  of  Time  has  encircled 
the  dial,  and  points  to  Christmas  once  again.  Reader, 
does  it  seem  nothing  to  you  when  you  reach  one  of 
these  milestones  on  the  journey  of  Life  ? — do  you  not 
stop  to  read  its  silent  warning  ?  One  year  farther  from 
the  cradle— from  the  light-hearted  innocence  of  child- 
hood—from the  bright  hopes  of  youth!  one  year 
nearer  to  the  grave !  It  is  a  solemn  thought !  May 
we  hope  that  we  are  one  year  fitter  for  it ! 

Oh  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life ! — 
what  an  ever-varying  kaleidoscope  is  the  existence  of 
each  one  of  us !  Now  some  unhoped-for  piece  of  good 
fortune  casts  its  bright  halo  around  us,  and  the  glass 
of  our  minds  refiects  only  brilliant  colours;  anon 
some  unforeseen  evil  comes,  and  veils  the  fair  pro- 
spect with  the  shadow  of  its  own  dark  outline,  and  the 
gay  colours  vanish,  never,  as  our  fears  suggest,  to 
re-appear,  till,  from  some  quarter  whence  we  least 
[expected  it,    the  sun-light  once  more  streams  in 
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upon  ns^  and  the  cloud  wliidi  we  rashly  thought  had 
hidden  it  for  ever,  but  serves  by  contrast  to  enhance 
its  radiant  brightness. 

Christmas  is  again  approaching — ^the  season  of  roar- 
ing fires  and  hearty  welcomes — when  the  household 
sympathies  glow  most  strongly  within  us,  and  the  love  of 
our  hearths  is  no  longer  a  poetic  ideal,  but  a  real  bond 
fide  influence,  an  active  and  actuating  principle.  Nor 
is  it  strange  that  it  should  be  so.  "  Where  our  trea- 
sure is,  there  will  our  hearts  be  also ;"  and  what  man 
is  there  so  utterly  destitute  as  to  possess  no  home- 
treasure,  no  smiling  face  that  grows  brighter  at  his 
approach,  no  loving  heart  that  beats  more  joyfully  at 
the  sound  of  his  returning  footstep  ?  And  for  those 
to  whom  many  of  these  blessings  are  denied — ^the  poor, 
whose  hearths  are  cheerless,  to  whom  cold  and  hunger 
are  sad  and  ever-present  realities — we  can  only  pray 
God  to  comfort  them,  and  endeavour,  each  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  to  lessen  those  miseries,  the  full 
bitterness  of  which  can  be  known  only  to  those  who 
are  called  upon  to  endure  them.  Thus  shall  we  best 
secure  for  ourselves  a  merry  Christmas. 

Our  Postscripts  have  of  late  contrived  to  run  to 
a  greater  length  than  we  projected,  and  encopached 
somewhat  upon  the  space  allotted  to  our  notices  of 
new  books:  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  committing  the 
same  error  now,  we  will  proceed  at  once  to  mention — 

"The  Two  Baronesses."  2vols.  8vo.  A  very  pretty 
novel,  written  in  English  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
the  Dane,  who  has  contrived  to  win  the  hearts  of  all 
little  children  by  his  exquisite  stories,  and  the  hearts 
of  a  great  many  grown-up  persons  also,  by  those  same 
childish  tales,  and  his  former  novel,  the  "  Improvisa- 
tore."  Andersen's  own  English  we  prefer  to  that  of 
any  translator  he  could  have  selected ;  it  is  wonder- 
fully good— /or  a  foreigner — because  it  is  always  per- 
fectly intelligible,  and  often  faultless ;  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  a  host  of  natural  British  literary 
produce.  The  heroines  are  two  charming  ladies,  the 
one  seventy,  and  the  other  seventeen ;  and,  to  speak 
as  a  man  and  a  critic,  we  reaUy  know  not  which  to 
like  the  best.  It  is  true,  that  the  fair  and  youthfid 
Elizabeth  is  all  that  heart  can  desire,  or  fancy  paint ; 
— "  not  very  dashing,  but  extremely  winning ;" — ^but 
then,  that  dear,  lively  old  lady,  with  her  perpetual 
head-dress  a  la  Cejici,  (she  was  no  bad  judge  of  a 
becoming  coiffure,  by  the  way,)  and  her  strong  loves 
and  hates,  is  not  only  very  "winning,"  but  very 
"  dashing"  too,  and  quite  as  likely  to  be  fallen  in  love 
with  at  seventy  years  of  age  as  Ninon  de  I'Enclos ;  at 
least,  in  a  book,  and  by  a  lazy  reader,  loving  the 
piquant.  It  must  not,  from  these  words,  be  supposed 
that  Andersen  has  done  anything  so  preposterous  as 
to  make  the  old  lady  the  object  of  anybody's  love,  in 
that  sense ;  he  "  had  no  such  stuff  in  his  thoughts." 
No,  we  have  merely  confided  to  the  reader  the  state 
of  our  own  heart  towards  this  fiery  old  baroness ; — it 
is  a  clear  case  of  "  inadwertent  captiwation ;"  and  we 
wish  our  reader  no  more  serious  mischief  than  a 
speedy  participation  m  our  present  love  for  the  "  Two 
Baronesses." 


"The  Parsonage."  By  Rodolph  Toffcr.  2  vols, 
of  the  Parlour  Library.  All  those  who  know  any-  , 
thing  of  this  beautiful  writer  will  be  gkd  to  see  his 
Tales  pkced  within  reach  of  all  classes  in  this  coun- 
try. Those  who  know  nothing  of  Toffer,  and  have 
hearts  to  love  and  reverence  simple  earnest  piety, 
genuine  humour  and  pathos,  and  vigoroiis,  yet  delicate 
painting  of  external  nature,  and  patriarclud  simpHcity 
of  manners,  such  as  may  be  met  with  in  the  Swiss 
Cantons,  even  at  the  present  time,  should  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  Rodolph  Toffer.  "  The  Par- 
sonage," though  full  of  primitive  beauty  of  thought 
and  feeling,  is  too  long;  and  does  not  contain  anj 
marks  of  the  fantastic,  erratic,  and  delicate  humour, 
to  be  found  in  "  My  Uncle's  Library."  Toffer  re- 
sembles several  noted  humourists.  He  is  very  much 
like  Sterile  and  De  Maistre ;  i.  e.,  he  is  like  Sterne 
through  De  Maistre,  who  first  brought  him  into  notice ; 
he  also  reminds  us  of  Richter,  and  is  sometimes  a  httle 
like  Charles  Lamb. 

"  Lady  Granard's  Nieces."  3  vols.  8vo.  A  book 
made  up  of  a  little  cleverness,  and  a  great  deal  of  follj 
and  bad  taste. 

"  Charms  and  Counter-Channs."  A  novel  by  an 
American  lady,  who  is  deservedly  popular  in  thc 
States.  It  is  an  interesting  tale,  gracefully  written, 
and  animated  throughout  by  noble  sentiments  and 
true  piety.  It  is  sold  here  by  John  Chapman,  Strand, 
for  an  incredibly  minute  sum. 

"  Maiy  Barton."  A  rare  book ;  containing  a  full 
recognition  of  the  frightful  miseries  of  the  poor  in  our 
manufacturing  towns,  and  the  deepest  sympathy  with 
the  sufferers ;  and  at  the  same  time  showing  dearir 
that  the  masters  are  the  friends,  and  not  the  enemies,  of 
the  operatives ;  and  that  the  higher  classes  do  not  cause 
the  poverty  of  the  lower  classes,  and  ea$inot  cure  it, 

"  Helen  Charteris."  A  book  that  promises  more 
than  it  performs,  and  ought  to  be  better  than  it  is, 
being  dedicated  by  permission  to  Miss  Edgeworth. 

"  Madeleine ;  a  Tale  of  Auvergne."  By  Julia 
Kavanagh.  Colbum.  A  story  founded  on  fact, — 
Heaven  be  thanked  therefor !  It  is  encouraging  to 
human  nature  to  read  such  tales  of  unostentatioos, 
unconscious  heroism. 

"  The  Bee  Hunter ;  or,  the  Oak  Openings."  An- 
other of  our  old  friend  Cooper's  novels,  ala  ^^  L:i^'. 
of  the  Mohicans;"  full  of  vivid  descriptions  of  \\u 
primitive  loveliness  of  the  oak  openings  in  the  prairit:> 
to  the  south  of  Lake  Michigan.  Here  the  Bi. 
Hunter  lives  in  solitude,  and  plies  his  trade.  Then  v  - 
have  some  more  Yankies,  and  then  parties  of  K*  c 
Indians — enemies  and  friends.  There  is  a  little  scald- 
ing, which  is  just  enough  to  make  the  reader  put  hi^ 
hand  to  his  own  head  to  feel  that  hU  scalp  is  all  rigLt . 
there  is  a  taking  of  prisoners — an  escape — a  Lc' 
pursuit;  and  all  those  hair-breadth  perils  and  su:- 
vcntures,  on  river  and  lake,  in  forest  and  prairie,  lli:-' 
Cooper  knows  how  to  describe  so  well,  and  which  v 
know  so  well,  by  experience,  to  have  the  power  u- 
fascinating  all  boys  and  girls,  and  not  a  few  men  as^ 
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BAMBOROUGH  CASTLE, 

nOM  THX  JIOBIB-WSST. 

Walteb  Scott  tells  us  that  there  ia  not  a  situation 
in  all  Northnmberland  equal  to  Bamborough,  or  one  so 
admirably. adapted  to  the  ancient  rules  of  defence; 
and  it  has,  aooordingly,  figured  conspicuously  in  our 
annals  of  intestine  convulsion.    Its  hoary  remains 
crown  the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock,  weather-stained, 
and  richly  tinted  with. a  variety  of  brown  and  yellow 
lichens,  towering  some  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
unquiet  sea  which  washes  its  rugged  base.    Its  origin 
is  confessedly  veiy  ancient— some  attributing  it  even 
to  the  Bomans,  and  regarding  it  as  one  of  the  casiella 
built  by  Agricola  in  his  third  campaign.    The  first 
known  founder  was  a  Saxon,  and  it  was  not  unusual 
with  that  people  to  avail  themselves  of  the  well-chosen 
sites  of  a  Boman  encampment,  and  to  give  to  the  struc- 
ture raised  upon  them  the  name  of  bur^A  and  brough. 
Ida,  the  first  Saxon  king  of  Northumbria,  b  said  to 
have  fortified,  the  rock,  a.d.  648,  and  the  name  of 
the  place  was  Bebban-burgh,  in  honour  of  his  queen. 
The  first  rude  defences  were  of  wood,  but  were  after- 
wards exchanged  for  stone.   On  the  conversion  of  the 
Saxons,  King  Oswald  built  a  chapel  within  its  walls, 
and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Aidan.    The  fortress  was  be- 
sieged by  Penda»  king  of  Merda,  as  early  as  642 ;  he 
had  raised  piles  of  wood  to  bum  the  wsdls,  when  the 
wind  suddenly  chicuiged,  and  blew  the  burning  faggots 
into  his  own  camp — a  deliverance  so  signal  as,  in  the 
spirit  of  that  age,  to  have  been  ascribed  to  the  prayers 
of  Aidan,  bishop  of  Lindisfamj  then  on  the  Fern 
Isknds.   King  Oswald's  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  his 
subjects,  his  donations  to  the  Church,  and  his  death  at 
the  hands  of.a.Pa^  conqUqror,  procured  him  the 
honours  of  a  saint  and  martyr;  hb  arms  were  pre- 
served as  relics  in:  the  church,  and  Ins  shrine  wrought 
many  a  wonderful  cure.    A  chronicler. who  wrote 
about  1198  describes  jt  as  a  veiy  strong  city,  though 
of  small  extent;  with  but  one  hollow  entrance,  ad- 
mirably raised  by  steps.  He  also  mentions  the  chapel, 
and  "a  well  curiously  adorned,  and  of  sweet  clear 
water." 

We  cannot  pursue  in  detail  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  fortunes  of  Bamboroughthrough  this  earliest  period 
of  its  annals.  Pass  we  to  the  timf  of  the  descent  of 
the  Danes ;  when,  about  933,  the  fortress  fell  into 
their  hands,  with  a  considerable  booty.  It  was  after- 
wards restored  to  the  Saxons,  who  strengthened  it, 
but  taken  and  pillaged  a  second  time  by  their  terrible 
piratical  invaders. 

It  next  figures  in  the  border  troubles.  In  the 
reign  of  WiUiam  11.,  a.d.  1095,  whiLst  Malcolm  king 
of  Scothmd  was  ravaging  the  border,  Mowbray  earl  of 
Northumberland,  having  fallen  from  his  allegiance, 
took  refuge  at  Bamborough,  with  his  wife  and  a  lieu- 
tenant. He  had  lefk  it  in  the  hope  of  making  himself 
master  of  Newcastle ;  but  found  its  gates  shut,  and 
took  sanctuary  at  Tynemouth,  whence,  however,  he 
was  dragged  by  the  king.  Meanwhile,  his  wife  main- 
tained the  castle  against  every  assault,  and  it  was 
not  tiU  the  king  threatened  to  torture  the  active  earl 
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that  the  castle  was' given  up  by  Lis  lieutenant,  who, 
for  his  devotion  and  fidelity,  was  taken  into  favour  by 
the  monarch. 

When  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  was  given  up 
to  Prince  Henry,  son  of  the  Scotch  king,  this  fortress 
and  Newcastle-on-Tyne  were  expressly  reserved  to 
the  crown  of  England.  It  was  to  Bamborough  that 
Edward  I.,  in  1296,  summoned  Baliol  to  come  and 
renew  his  homage  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  whose 
refusal  led  to  the  invasion  of  that  country.  It  was 
whilst  Isabel  de  Beaumont,  relntcd  to  the  beautiful 
Eleanor,  queen  of  Edward  I.,  had  a  life  grant  of  the 
castle,  that  she  sheltered  Piers  Gavestou  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  enraged  nobility.  The  place  was 
afterwards  conferred  upon  the  Percy  family,  on  account 
of  their  bravery  in  the  border  struggles,  and  in  their 
hands  it  continued  for  several  ages. 

The  next  stirring  scenes  in  its  eventful  history  were 
in  the  bloody  Wars  of  the  Hoses.  Ten  thousand  men 
invested  it  for  Edward  IV.  under  the  earl  of  Wor- 
cester and  other  noblemen.  It  was  defended  till 
Christnms  by  the  duke  of  Somerset  and  Sir  Balph 
Percy,  who,  on  their  surrender,  received  the  royal 
pardon.  Sir  Balph  Grey  next  surprised  it  for  Queen 
Margaret.  After  the  battle  of  Hexham,  which  was  so 
fatal  to  her  fortunes.  Sir  Balph  desperately  defended 
Bamborough,  besieged  anew  by  Warwick  and  Mon- 
tacute  for  Edward  lY.  By  the  fall  of  a  tower  he  was 
so  severely  injured,  that  the  garrison,  supposing  he  was 
dead,  surrendered.  Sir  Balph,  however,  survived,  and 
was  afterwards  executed  as  a  traitor  at  York.  Such 
is  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  this  ancient  fortress ; 
which,  in  all  its  details,  might  make  matter  for  a  most 
interesting  volume. 

The  injury  that  Bamborough  had  sustained  during 
these  stormy  vicissitudes  was  not  repaired  till  long 
afterwards.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  Sir  John  Foster, 
of  Bamborough  Abbey,  was  governor  for  the  crown. 
The  manor  having  been  forfeited  by  one  of  Ids  de- 
scendants, was  purchased  by  his  brother-in-law,  Lord 
Crewe,  who  settled  by  vrill  the  whole  of  the  revenues 
on  charitable  uses. 

The  purpose  to  which  it  has  at  length  been  devoted, 
after  surviving  long  ages  of  convulsions  which  have 
left  so  many  similar  fabrics  but  heaps  of  mouldering 
ruins,  confers  a  peculiar  and  honourable  interest  upon 
this  venerable  pile.  The  first  direction  of  the  funds, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Sharp,  one  of  the  trustees  to  whose 
philanthropic  zeal  and  activity  the  wise  arrangements 
of  the  charity  are  chiefiy  due,  was  to  put  the  structure 
in  repair.  One  large  room,  in  the  keep,  is  used  as  a 
court-room  for  the  manor.  There  is  a  small  armoury,  ti 
library,  open  to  every  respectable  housekeeper  within 
twenty  miles,  and  to  the  clergy  of  all  denominations. 
The  schools  are  open  to  an  unlimited  number  of 
children,  averaging  about  seventy.  Thirty  poor  girls 
are  provided  for  until  they  are  about  sixteen,  and 
fitted  for  useful  service.  The  great  tower  contains  an 
ample  granary,  opened  in  times  of  scarcity  to  the  poor 
on  low  terms.  There  is  also  a  meal  market  and  grocery 
at  reduced  prices.    In  the  infirmary,  multitudes  have 
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received  relief— the  annual  m-door  patients  averaging 
between  thirty  and  forty,  and  the  out<door  above 
a  thousand. 

But  these  wise  and  useful  institutions,  conceived  in 
the  very  spirit  of  practical  charity,  are  not  all  that  dis- 
tinguish Bamborough.  Its  mercies  embrace  both  land 
and  sea.  Those  who  wander  upon  the  stormy  element 
that  lashes  its  iron-bound  shores  are  as  much  con- 
sidered as  the  poor  who  cluster  round  its  protecting 
wails.  It  is,  indeed,  a  terrible  coast,  and  noted  for  its 
shipwrecks.  A  patrol  is  therefore  kept  up  on  stormy 
nights  for  above  eight  miles,  and  those  who  bring 
notice  of  a  distressed  ship  receive  a  premium.  A  look- 
out is  kept  from  the  castle,  and  a  cannon  is  fired  to 
give  notice  of  a  wreck.  Signab  are  hoisted,  macliines 
are  in  readiness,  and  a  lifeboat  is  kept  at  Holy  Island, 
whence  it  can  more  easily  put  off  to  the  relief  of  vessels. 
Kewards  are  given  to  the  boatmen  who  are  foremost 
in  rescuing  those  in  peril.  Storehouses  are  kept  for 
the  reception  of  goods  that  may  be  saved,  apartments 
and  bedding  kept  ready  for  thirty  shipwrecked  sailors, 
and  those  whom  all  these  precautions  have  not  availed 
to  save,  are,  if  washed  ashore,  provided  with  a 
decent  burial.  "And  thus  Bamborough  has  be- 
come," as  a  Northumbrian  historian  well  observes, 
"as  remarkable  for  deeds  of  humanity,  as  it  was 
formerly  for  acts  of  violence  and  bloodshed.'* 

The  huge  square  keep,  probably  of  Norman  origin, 
is  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  castle.  In 
a  narrow  passage  near  the  top  were  found  upwards 
of  fifty  iron  heads  of  arrows  rusted  together.  In 
December,  1770,  the  draw-well  already  alluded  to 
was  accidentally  discovered;  it  is  145  feet  deep,  cut 
through  the  solid  rock.  A  still  more  interesting  relic 
was  found  in  the  summer  of  1773,  in  clearing  away  a 
mass  of  sea  sand,  accumulated  by  the  storms  of  cen- 
turies ;  namely,  the  remains  of  the  chapel,  with  its 
semiciroular  Sa^on  arches,  altar,  and  font. 

Not  only  was  the  position  all  but  impregnable,  but 
the  fortifications  were  very  strong :  on  the  land  side 
some  portions  are  broken  off  by  the  falling  away 
of  the  cliffs  upon  which  they  were  founded.  A  sin- 
gular circular  tower  in  the  projecting  base,  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  the  bulwarks  with  which  they  are 
strengthened.  The  entrance-gateway  has  two  towers; 
a  few  paces  forward,  through  a  covered  way,  is  a 
second  machicolated  gateway.  l%is  being  won,  the 
assailants  were  yet  exposed,  on  the  edge  of  a  giddy 
precipice,  to  be  assaulted  by  the  besieged  from  a  very 
ancient  round  tower^  which  defended  the  critical 


The  little  adjacent  village  of  Bamborough  was  once 
a  royal  burgh,  the  seat  of  ancient  kings.  It  sent  two 
members  to  parliament  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and 
contributed  one  vessel  to  Edward  the  Third's  expe- 
dition against  Calais.  It  had  three  religious  foundations 
—a  house  of  friars,  preachers,  founded  by  Henry  III.; 
a  cell  of  canons  regular  of  St.  Austin,  and  a  hos- 
pital. The  church  is  a  neat  structure,  but  cannot  be 
the  same  alluded  to  as  founded  by  Oswald,  which  was 
most  probably  within  the  fortifications  of  the  castle. 


From  the  summit  of  the  great  keep  tower  is  a 
wide  look-out  over  the  stormy  German  Ocean,  and 
the  coast  view  presents  a  variety  of  interesting  and 
memorable  objects,  such  as  the  castle  of  Donstan- 
borough,  the  more  distant  point  and  uanaatery  of 
Tynemouth,  and  the  far-off  town  and  fbrtifioations  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed.  Near  at  hand  towers  grandlj 
the  picturesque  castle  of  Holy  Island,  and  the  deio- 
late  group  of  the  Fern  Islands  stud  the  expanse  of 
open  sea.  At  low  tide  they  are  twenty-five  in  num* 
ber.  On  the  principal  one.  Fame,  was  OBoe  a  small 
monastery,  the  retreat  of  St.  Guthbert,  who  died  there 
in  686.  No  retirement  could  have  been  more  drearily 
wild;  amidst  a  mase  of  sea-beat  rocka  of  daik  whin- 
stone,  seamed  and  craoked  with  the  ceaselesa  action  of 
tempests,  and  without  a  blade  of  grass  to  relieve  their 
utter  desolation.  The  fury  with  which  the  tide  rages 
between  these  rocky  islets  is  at  all  times  tremendous, 
and  on  stormy  nights  the  tenors  of  the  plaoe  defy 
description.  Many  a  ship,  entangled  in  this  perikias 
maze,  perished  here  before  its  dangers  were  lesacned 
by  the  erection  of  a  lighthouse  on  one  of  the  ialanda 
called  the  Longstone. 

It  was  of  this  lighthouse,  in  1826,  that  Wifliani 
Darling,  the  father  of  the  well-known  Grace  Dsriii^j; 
was  appointed  the  keeper — an  office  which  requires 
considerable  steadiness  and  force  of  dianotcr»  and  a 
mind  that  can  find  reaouroea  within  itself  in  a  poaiiion 
so  dreary  and  isolated. 

Of  such  a  nature  was,  apparently^  the  parent 
of  this  heroine,  who  was  bom  at  Bamborough  on 
Nov.  24, 1815.  Her  childhood  passed  nnnotieed,  and 
she  was  considered  to  be  of  a  reserved,  or  rather  adtf- 
concentrated  character,  into  which  the  wild  { 
of  the  scenes  around  her  must  have  tended  to  i 
a  spirit  of  quiet  enthusiasm.  There  w 
masculine  about  her,  quite  the  revetse:  her  per* 
son  was  comely  and  pleasmg,  and  ahe  had  ''the 
sweetest  smile,"  says  Mr.  Howitt.  '*  ever  seen  in  a 
person  of  her  station  and  appearance.  Yon  see,"  lie 
continues,  "that  under  her  modest  exterior  Uea  a 
spirit  capable  of  the  most  exalted  devotion ;  a  dem- 
tion  so  entire,  that  daring  is  not  so  mnch  a  qaality  of 
her  nature,  as  that  tiie  most  peifeot  syn^ttkliy  witii 
suffering  or  endangered  humanity  swallovs  np  and 
annihilates  everything  like  fear  or  self-eonaideBBticin — 
puts  out,  in  fact,  every  sentiment  but  itselt" 

In  the  unvarying  routine  of  her  secluded  sitnatian 
Grace  Darling  had  attained  her  twenty-second  year. 
when  the  incident  occurred  that  caUed  foitii  Into 
sudden  and  sublime  action  the  noble  qualities  of  ber 
nature.  The  "  F(»€ardiirc,"  a  small  steamer  p^i^g 
from  Hull  to  Dundee,  left  the  foimer  port  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  Se^ptember,  1838, 
having  oi^board  in  all  sixty-three  persons.  Owiflg  to  the 
neglected  state  of  her  boilers,  she  could  proceed  bat 
slowly  on  her  course,  so  as  not  to  pass  tiirongh  tbe 
passage  between  the  Fern  Islands  and  the  main  nntit 
the  following  evening.  When  she  had  advanoed  as  far 
as  Berwick  Bay,  agale  set  in  from  the  north,  tlie  sea 
became  high,  and  from  the  rolling  of  the  veasel  the 
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leakage  in  her  boilers  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  her  steam  power  was  entirely  lost.  The  sails 
were  accordinglj  hoisted  to  keep  her  off  the  land, 
but  the  ship  soon  became  unmanageable,  and  drifted 
rapidly  to  the  southward,  amidst  a  constant  driving 
rain,  and  a  fog  so  dense,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
ascertain  her  course.  At  length  the  white  gleam  and 
dismal  roar  of  breakers,  and  the  gleaming  of  the  Eem 
Light,  disclosed  the  perilous  situation  of  the  yessel. 
The  captain  yainly  endeavoured  to  save  her  by  run- 
ning between  the  islands  and  the  mainland,  but  she 
would  not  obey  her  helm,  and,  thus  tossed  to  and  &o 
at  the  mercy  of  a  violent  sea,  before  daylight  she  struck 
heavily,  bows  foremost,  upon  one  of  the  most  jagged 
of  the  islands,  the  side  of  which  descends  perpen- 
dicularly a  hundred  fathoms  into  the  ocean. 

At  this  terrible  moment  a  portion  of  the  crew, 
who  thought  only  of  saving  themselves,  hastily  lowered 
a  boat  and  rowed  off.    The  scene  of  terror  on  board 
may  be  imagined,  but  not  described.     Very  soon 
a  huge  wave  lifted  up  the  already  shattered  vessel, 
which,  falling  upon  the  rock,  broke  at  once  into  two 
pieces,  the  after  portion  and  the  cabin  being  instantly 
borne  away  and  engulphed  by  one  of  the  most  tre- 
mendous of  those  currents  which  rave  between  the 
islets.    The  fore-part  being  jammed  among  the  rocks, 
still  maintained  its  precarious  position,  exposed  to 
the  heavy  surges  which  threatened  to  hurry  away  the 
nine  survivors  to  the  same  fate  which  had  but  just 
befallen  their  fellow-passengers  before  their  eyes. 
Thus  they  remained  till  daybreak,  when,  through  the 
stormy  mist  which  yet  hung  over  the  island,  the 
sufferers   were  descried   by  a  telescope  from  the 
Longstone  lighthouse,  occupied  at  that  moment  by 
'hix.  and  Mrs.  Darling  and  their  daughter  alone.   The 
fury  of  the  waves  was  such,  that  it  seemed  mere 
desperation  to  attempt  to  weather  them ;  the  distance 
to  the  wreck  was  more  than  a  nule,  and  although  the 
tide  was  at  its  ebb,  which  might  enable  the  boat  to 
pass  between  the  channels,  on  their  return  It  would 
be  flowing  in  all  its  strength,  so  that,  unless  assisted  by 
those  whom  they  relieved,  their  strength  would  have 
been  unequal  to  work  the  boat  back  again.    These 
considerations  induced  the  father,  inured  as  he  was 
to  the  perils  of  the  seas,  to  shrink  from  the  attempt. 
It  was  only  at  the  urgent  entreaties  of  Grace  Dar- 
ling herself,  who  till  that  moment  had  never  been 
accustomed  to  assist  at  the  boat,  that  it  was  launched 
with  the  assistance  of  her  mother;  and  the  father 
and  daughter,  each  taking  an  oar,  set  out  on  their 
perilous  enterprise.    The  impulse  of  loving  enthu- 
siasm which  enabled  this  intrepid  giri  to  rise  superior 
to  fear,  nerved  her  arm  also  with  more  than  mortal 
strength,  and  after  great  exertion  the  boat  was  car- 
ried  safely  up  to  the  rock.    We  may  imagine  the 
feelings  with  which  the  survivors  would  witness  its 
approach;  but  their  amazement  was  indescribable, 
and  tears  started  into  their  eyes,  when  they  perceived 
that  one  of  their  heroic  deliverers  was  a  weak  woman. 
Among  ihose  rescued  by  her  self-devotion  was  a 
^^-retchcd  mother,  whose  children  had  perished  in  her 


arms  of  cold  and  exhaustion,  in  the  course  of  that 
fearful  night. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  keep  the  boat  steady 
enoiigh  to  approach  the  wreck  and  embaric  the 
sufferers;  and  to  prevent  it  from  being  crushed 
against  the  iron  ridges  of  the  rock.  But  these 
difficulties  were  overcome,  and  all  were  conveyed  in 
safety  to  the  lighthouse,  where  they  remained  im- 
prboned  by  the  tempestuous  weather  from  Friday 
until  Sunday,  receiving  in  the  meanwhile  every 
attention  at  the  hands  of  those  who  had  rescued  them 
from  the  jaws  of  destruction. 

The  sensation  occasioned  by  the  heroism  of  this 
young  woman  is  doubtless  fresh  in  the  recoDection  of 
many  of  our  readers.  Her  name  was  pronounced 
with  enthusiasm  by  all  classes  of  the  community. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northumberland  invited 
her  to  come  to  Alnwick,  and  testified  their  respect  for 
her  by  a  handsome  present.  A  subscription  was 
raised  for  her,  which  amounted  to  about  700/.,  and 
she  received  from  all  quarters  testimonials  of  the 
admiration  her  conduct  had  excited.  With  all  this, 
the  simple-hearted  girl  was  in  nowise  transported 
from  her  proper  and  natural  sphere,  but  continued  to 
reside  at  the  Longstone  with  her  father  and  mother, 
until  symptoms  of  consumption  occasioned  her  re- 
moval to  the  mainland.  She  first  remained  awhile  at 
Bamborough,  and  thence  to  AJnwick,  where  the 
Duchess  of  Northumberland  procured  for  her  lodg- 
ings, and  sent  her  own  physician  to  attend  upon  her. 
Finding  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  save  her,  she 
returned  to  her  sister's  at  Bamborough,  the  Duchess, 
on  her  departure,  paying  her  a  farewell  visit  un- 
attended. She  died,  with  cakn  resignation,  on  the 
20th  of  October,  1849,  and  was  buried  with  every 
mark  of  honour  in  her  native  village,  leaving  a  name 
and  memory  that  will  not  perish  from  a  land  which 
enshrines  the  noble  deeds  of  its  women  among  the 
proudest  of  its  glories. 

LEWIS  ARUNDEL ;» 

OB,  THE  BiJLKOAO  OP  LIFE. 
BT  XHB  XDZTOB. 

ClTAPTEB  V. 
WmCU  IS  OF  A  DECIDEDLY  WABLIKB  CIUBACTEA. 

The  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  ''gallant  defenders 
of  the  British  constitution,"  as  Leicester  had  desig- 
nated the  little  party,  was  a  eigar  shop  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  building  in  which  the  meeting 
was  to  be  held.  On  their  arrival,  they  perceived  that 
the  shop  was  already  occupied  by  several  young  men, 
who  were  lounging  over  the  counter,  bandying  jests 
and  compliments  with  a  ringleted  young  lady,  who 
appeared  thoroughly  self-possessed,  and  quite  equal 
to  the  part  she  had  to  perform,  having  through  all 
her  pretty  coquetries  a  shrewd  eye  to  business,  and 
reserving  her  most  fascinating  smiles  for  the  most 
inveterate  smokers. 

(I)  Continued  from  p.  87. 
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As  Giandeville  entered  the  shop,  wliich  he  did  with 
a  most  lordly  and  dignified  air^  he  was  welcomed  with 
general  acolamation. 

"  All  hail,  Macbeth ! "  exdaimed  a  thin  young  man, 
with  a  white  great  ooat,  and  a  face  to  match,  throwing 
himself  into  a  tragedy  attitude. 

"  Most  noble  commander !"  began  another  of  the 
group;    "Most  illustrious  De  Grandevillc!  how  is  "— 

"  Your  anxious  mother?"  interrupted  a  short  mus- 
cular little  fellow,  with  as  rich  a  brogue  as  ever  churned 
Cork  for  its  county. 

"  Hush !  be  quiet,  Pat ;  we  have  no  time  for  non- 
sense now,  man,"  cried  a  tall  youth,  with  a  profusion 
of  light  curling  hair,  a  prominent  hooked  nose,  a 
meny  smile,  and  a  pair  of  wicked  grey  eyes,  which 
appeared  to  possess  the  faculty  of  looking  in  every 
direction  at  once.  "  You  are  late,  De  Grandeville," 
he  added,  oommg  forward. 

"  Ar— no,  sir ;  five  minutes  good  by  the  Horse 
Guards.  Ar— I  should  have  been  here  sooner,  but 
I  have  been  ar — ^recruiting,  you  sec.  Mr.  Bracy,  Mr. 
Frere,  Mr.  Arundel, — ^you  know  Leicester?" 

"  Delighted  to  see  such  an  addition  to  our  forces," 
replied  Bracy,  bowing;  then  shaking  hands  with 
Leicester,  he  added  in  an  under  tone,  "walk  with 
me,  when  we  start,  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you." 

Leicester  noddi^  in  assent;  and  then  proceeded 
to  accost  others  of  the  party  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted. 

"  Ap— now,  gentlemen,  will  you  please  to  attend 
to  orders,"  bc^gan  Grandeville,  raising  his  voice. 

"  Hear,  hear !"  cried  the  pale  young  man,  faintly. 

"  We'iU  do  it  betther,  if  you'd  be  houldin'  yer 
tongue,  maybe,"  interposed  the  hero  from  Cork,  who, 
being  interpreted,  was  none  other  than  Lieutenant 
McDermott  of  the  Artilleiy,  believed  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  be  at  that  very  moment  on  duty 
at  Woolwich. 

"  At— you  are  to  divide  yourselves  into  three  or 
four  bodies." 

"  Faith,  we  must  get  blind  drunk,  and  see  double 
twice  over  then,  before  we  can  do  that,"  remarked 
the  son  of  Erin  argumentatively. 

"Now,Paddy,be  quiet,"  saidBracy,  soothingly;  "you 
never  got  so  far  in  your  arithmetic  as  vulgarfractions, 
so  you  can't  be  supposed  to  understand  the  matter." 

A  somewhat  forcible  rejoinder  was  drowned  by 
Grandeville,  who  continued,  in  his  most  sonorous  tone, 
"  Ar — ^you  will  then  proceed  to  the  hall  of  meeting, 
and  make  your  way  quietly  to  the  right  side,  as  near 
the  platform  as  possible.  There—keep  together,  and 
attract  as  little  attention  as  you  can,  and  Mr.  Bracy 
will  tranamit  such  directions  to  you  as  circumstances 
may  render  advisable.  Do  you  all  clearly  understand?" 

A  general  shout  of  assent,  varied  by  a  muttered, 
"  Not  in  the  slightest  degree,"  from  McDermott,  was 
followed  by  the  order, "  Then,  march !"  and  in  another 
moment  the  party  were  en  rauie.  The  pale  young 
man,  who  was  in  his  secret  soul  rather  alarmed  than 
otherwise,  had  attached  himself  firmly  to  Frere,  with 
whom  he  was  slightly  acquainted,  and  who  he  thought 


would  take  care  of  him,  so  Lewis  was  left  to  pair  off 
with  Leicester. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  latter  began,  "Depend  upon 
it,  there's  some  trick  in  all  this,  probably  intended  for 
Grandeville's  benefit ;  that  fellow  Bracy  is  one  of  the 
most  inveterate  practical  jokers  extant,  and  he  seems 
particularly  busy  to-night ;  he's  a  derk  in  the  Home 
Office,  and  Grandeville  believes  in  him  to  an  immense 
extent ;  but  here  he  comes.  Well,  Bracy,  what  is  it, 
man?" 

"Is  your  friend  safe?"  inquired  Bracy  aside, 
glancing  at  Lewis  as  he  spoke. 

"The  most  cautious  man  in  London,"  was  the  reply; 
"and  one  who  appreciates  our  noble  commander 
thoroughly;  so  now  allow  us  a  peep  behind  the  scenes." 

"  Well,  the  matter  stands  thus,"  returned  Bracy. 
"  I  was  walking  with  Duke  Grandeville  one  night 
about  three  weeks  ago,  when  we  chanced  to  encounter 
the  good  folks  coming  away  from  one  of  these  meet- 
ings; they  were  nothing  very  formidable, — ^a  fair 
sample  of  young  Newgate  Street,  youthful  patriots 
from  Snow  Hill,  embryo  republicans  of  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  Barbican,  and  other  purlieus  of  Cock- 
aignia,  led  by  a  few  choice  spirits,  copying  clerks, 
who  Lide  their  heroism  from  the  light  of  day  in  law- 
yers' offices— booksellers'  shopmen  from  the  Bow,  who 
regard  themselves  as  distingiushed  literary  characters^ 
and  prate  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  press,  and  the 
like ; — ^well,  of  course  they  discoursed  most  ferodonsly, 
and  the  Duke,  overhearing  some  of  their  conversation, 
was  deeply  scandalized,  and  fancied  he  had  discovered 
a  second  Cato  Street  conspiracy.  The  thing  appeared 
to  promise  fun,  so  I  encouraged  him  in  the  idea,  and 
we  attended  the  next  meeting,  when  they  talked  the 
usual  style  of  radical  dap-trap.  Eveiy  thing  was  an 
abuse — the  rich  were  tyrants,  the  poor  slaves,  and 
property  required  transferring  (f.e.  from  its  present 
possessors  to  themselves) ;  they  knew  they  never 
should  be  kings,  so  they  cried  down  monarchy ;  but 
they  trusted  that,  with  strong  lungs  and  good  lud^,  they 
might  become  paid  delegates,  therefore  they  clamoured 
for  a  republic.  There  was  much  noise,  but  no  talent ; 
sanguinary  theories  were  discussed,  which  they  had 
neither  minds  nor  means  to  enable  them  to  cany  out ; 
in  short,  the  place  is  one  of  those  innocent  sedition 
shops,  which  act  as  safety  valves  to  carry  off  popular 
discontent,  and  ensure  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
British  constitution.  Of  course,  however,  the  Duke 
did  not  see  it  in  that  point  of  view;  and  from  that 
night  forth  he  became  positively  rabid  on  the  subject, 
so  it  entered  the  heads  of  some  of  us  that  we  might 
improve  the  occasion  by  persuading  him  that  he  might, 
through  me,  communicate  information  to  the  Home 
Office,  (I  need  scarcdy  tell  you  that  it  never  reached 
the  authorities  there),  and  we  have  led  him  on  sweetly 
and  easily,  till  he  positively  believes  that  he  is  to  be 
there  to-night  as  an  accredited  government  agent, 
with  full  powers  to  suppress  the  meeting,  and  I  know 
not  what  else." 

"  But  surdy  you'll  get  into  a  fearful  row,"^nrged 
Leicester. 
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"  We  are  safe  for  a  bit  of  a  shindy,  no  doubt/*  was 
the  cool  reply ;  "  in  fact,  I  do  not  consider  that  the 
tiling  would  go  o£f  properly  without  it,  so  I  brought 
an  Irishman  to  render  it  inevitable ;  but  I  have  bribed 
a  door-keeper,  and  let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst, 
we  can  easily  fight  our  way  out." 

"  To  be  sure  we  can,"  exclaimed  Lewis,  "  lick  a 
hundred  such  fellows  as  you  have  described.  This  is 
glorious  fun;  I  would  not  have  missed  it  for  the 
world." 

Bracy  glanced  at  him  for  a  moment  with  a  look  of  in- 
tense approval,  then  shaking  him  warmly  by  the  hand, 
he  said,  "  Sir,  Fm  delighted  to  make  your  acquamt- 
ance ;  your  sentiments  do  you  honour,  sir.  Are  you 
much  accustomed  to  rows  of  this  nature,  may  I  ask  ?" 

"  I  have  been  resident  in  Germany  for  the  last  three 
years,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and,  although  they  have  a 
very  fair  notion  of  an  hteuU  after  their  own  fashion, 
they  don't  understand  the  use  of  the  fist  as  we  do." 

*'  There  are  two  grand  rules  for  crowd-fighting," 
returned  Bracy.  "  First,  make  play  with  your  elbows. 
Cockneys'  ribs  are  as  sensitive  as  niggers'  shins; 
secondly,  when  it  comes  to  blows,  strike  at  their  faces, 
and  never  waste  your  strength;  but  when  you  do 
make  a  hit,  drop  your  man  if  possible ;  it  settles  him 
and  frightens  the  rest.  Here  we  are !  So  saying,  he 
turned  into  a  kind  of  passage,  which  led  to  an  open 
door,  through  which  they  passed  into  the  body  of  the  hall. 

It  was  a  large  room,  with  a  yaulted  ceiling,  and 
appeared  capable  of  holding  from  five  to  six  hundred 
persons.  At  the  farther  end  of  it  was  a  platform, 
raised  some  feet,  and  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  hall 
by  a  stout  wooden  railing.  The  room  was  lighted 
with  gas,  and  considerably  more  than  half  filled. 
Although  the  majority  of  the  audience  appeared  to 
answer  the  description  Bracy  had  given  of  them,  yet 
along  the  sides  of  the  apartment  were  ranged  numbers 
of  sturdy  artisans  and  raftsmen,  amongst  whom  many 
a  stalwart  form  and  stem  determined  visage  might  be 
detected. 

"  There  are  some  rather  awkward  customers  here, 
at  all  events,"  whispered  Leicester ;  "  if  we  chance 
to  get  black  eyes,  Arundel,  we  must  postpone  our 
visit  to  the  GenersJ  to-morrow." 

"  The  man  that  gives  me  a  black  eye  shall  have 
something  to  remember  it  by,  at  all  events,"  returned 
Lewis,  quickly. 

"  Hush !  that  fellow  heard  you,"  said  Leicester. 

Lewis  glanced  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  met 
the  sinister  gaze  of  a  tall  heavy-built  mechanic,  in  a 
rough  great  coat,  who  frowned  menacingly  when  he 
found  that  he  was  observed.  Lewis  smiled  carelessly  in 
reply,  and  proceeded  after  Bracy  up  the  room.  When 
he  had  passed,  the  man,  still  keeping  his  eye  upon 
him,  quitted  his  seat,  and  followed  at  some  little  dis- 
tance. On  reaching  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  they 
perceived  Grandeville  and  two  or  three  others,  among 
whom  was  McDermott,  on  the  platform,  while  Erere 
and  the  rest  of  their  party  had  congregated  on  and 
near  a  flight  of  five  or  six  steps,  leading  to  it  from  the 
body  of  the  halL 


"  Bravo,  Grandeville !"  observed  Bracy,  in  an  under 
tone,  to  Leicester ;  "  do  you  mark  that !  he  has 
secured  a  retreat— good  generalship,  very.  I  shall 
have  to  believe  in  him,  if  he  goes  on.as  well  as  he  has 
commenced.  Hark!  they  are  beginning  to  give 
tongue." 

As  he  concluded,  a  little  fat  man  came  forward, 
and  said  a  good  deal  about  the  honour  which  had  been 
done  him  in  being  allowed  the  privily  of  opening 
the  evening's  proceedings,  to  which  he  appended  a 
long  and  utterly  incomprehensible  account  of  the 
objects  of  the  meeting.  His  zeal  was  evident,  but 
Nature  had  never  intended  him  for  an  orator,  and 
the  chances  of  life  had  fitted  him  with  a  short  husky 
cough,  so  that  nobody  was  very  sorry  when  he  ceded 
the  rostrum  to  his  "  esteemed  friend,  if  he  might  be 
allowed  to  say  so,  (which  he  was,)  Jabez  Broadcom." 
This  Jabez  Broadcom  was  evidently  a  great  gun,  and 
his  coming  forward  created  no  small  sensation.  He 
was  a  tall,  gaunt-looking  man,  with  straight  weak 
hair,  and  an  unhealthy  complexion;  but  his  great 
feature,  in  ereiy  sense  of  the  word,  was  his  mouth. 
It  was  a  mouth,  not  only  for  mutton,  but  for  every 
other  purpose  to  which  that  useful  aperture  could  be 
applied ;  at  present  it  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  task  of 
conveying  its  owner's  mighty  thoughts,  in  appropriate 
language,  to  the  eager  listeners  who  surrounded  him. 

This  gentleman  then,  having,  by  dint  of  drawing  in 
his  lips,  and  thrusting  them  out  again,  and  rolling  his 
eyes  so  fearfully  as  to  suggest  a  sudden  attack  of 
English  cholera,  got  up  his  steam  to  the  required 
height,  proceeded  to  inform  the  assembly,  that  they 
were,  individually  and  collectiyely,  free  and  enlight- 
ened citizens  of  the  great  metropolis  of  Europe,  pre- 
pared to  recognise  their  sacred  rights,  and  resolved  to 
go  forth  as  one  man  to  assert  and  maintain  them. 
Having  imparted  this  information,  (through  his  nose, 
for  the  greater  effect,)  he  began  to  ask  himself  a 
species  of  Pinnock's  Catechism,  so  to  speak,  which  ran 
somewhat  after  the  following  fashion :— • 

*'  And  why  am  I  here  to  night  P  Because  I  love 
profit  P  No.  Because  I  love  personal  distinction  P  No. 
Because  I  love  my  country  P  Yes.  Because  I  would 
not  see  her  children  slaves  P  Yes.  Because  purse- 
proud  oppressors,  revelling  in  their  wealth,  trample  on 
the  honest  poor  man  P    Yes." 

Having  said  by  heart  several  pages  of  this,  in  which 
he  was  exceedingly  well  up,  and  which  he  rattled  off 
most  fluently,  he  continued  :— 

"But  such  tyranny  shall  not  always  be  tolerated. 
British  freemen,  whose  proud  boast  it  is  that  they 
have  never  borne  a  foreign  yoke,  shall  no  longer  crouch 
beneath  a  despotic  rule  at  home.  The  atrocious  bar- 
barities of  a  brutal  poor-law,  which  taxes  honest  house- 
holders to  furnish  sahuied  rufilans  with  power  to  drag 
the  half-eaten  crust  from  the  famished  jaws  of  helpless 
poverty " 

(Aslight  sensation  was  here  occasioned  by  McDermott 
mentioning  for  the  benefit  of  the  meeting  in  general, 
and  the  orator  himself  in  particular,  his  conviction 
that  the  last  sentence  was  "very  pretty  indeed," 
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together  with  a  polite  inquiry  as  to  whether  he  could 
not  he  so  kiad  as  to  say  it  again.  Peace  heing  re- 
stored after  sundry  shouts  of  "  Turn  him  out !" 
*'  Shame  I "  &c.,  the  orator  resumed  O^* 

"  Let  them  huild  their  Bastiles,  let  them  tear  the 
wife  from  her  husband,  the  mother  from  her  child  ;•. 
let  them  crowd  their  prison-houses  with  the  honest 
sons  of  labour  whom  their  brutality  has  forced  into 
crime> — the  poor  man  need  never  dread  starvation 
while  the  hulks  hunger  and  the  gallows  gapes  for  him, 
— ^but  a  day  of  retribution  is  at  hand ;  let  the  tyrants 
tremble  beneath  their  gilded  roofs, — those  unjust 
usurpers  of  the  soil, — the  poor  man's  bitterest  foes, 
the  landed  gentry  as  they  arrogantly  styled  them- 
selves must  be  cut  off  and  rooted  out.'' 

"  Pretty  strong,  that  '."observed  Bracy,  in  a  whisper. 

"  Ar — ^this  won't  do,  you  know!"  returned  Grande- 
viUe,  in  an  equally  low  voice;  "  I  must,  really— ar— 
interfere." 

"  Better  hear  him  oat»"  rejoined  Bracy,  "  and  then 
get  up  and  address  them  yourself."  To  which  sug- 
gestion, after  a  slight  remonstrance,  the  former 
agreed ;  but  such  a  shining  light  as  Mr.  Jabez  Broad- 
com was  not  to  be  put  out  as  quickly  as  they  desired ; 
he  was  the  great  c»rd  of  the  evening,  and  knew  it, 
and  prolonged  his  speech  for  a  good  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  during  which  time  he  hypothetically  de- 
throned the  Queen,  abolished  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
seated  a  National  Convention  in  St.  Stephen's,  and  made 
all  the  poor  both  rich  and  happy,  whilst  he  practically 
rendered  himself  so  hoarse  as  to  be  nearly  inaudible ; 
for  which  gallant  exertions  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  he 
received  the  tumultuous  applause  of  the  meeling, 
together  with  Lieut.  McDermott's  expressed  convic- 
tion that  he  was  "  a  broth  of  a  boy  entirely,"  together 
with  an  anxions  inquiiy — "whether  his  mother  had 
many  more  like  him." 

When  Broadcom  retired  from  the  rostrum  there 
appeared  some  misunderstanding  and  confusion  as  to 
his  successor;  taking  advantage  of  which,  Grandeville 
looked  at  Bracy,  who  nodded,  and  added,  "Now's 
your  timel — Go  in,  and  win;"  then,  catching  a  cada- 
Terons-looking  individual  who  was  about  to  advance, 
by  the  shoulders,  and  twisting  him  round,  exclaimed, 
"  Now,  my  man,  stand  out  of  the  way,  will  youP — 
this  gentleman  is  going  to  address  the  company  !"— 
he  thrust  Grandeville  forward,  and,  patting  him  en- 
couragingly on  the  backf  left  him  to  his  own  devices. 
That  heroic  gentleman,  having  bowed  to  his  audience 
with  much  grace  and  dignity,  waved  his  hand  to  com- 
mand attention,  and  began  as  follows : — 

*'  At —  Listen  to  me,  my  friends ! — ^Ar— hem — ^I 
am  prepared  to  admit — that  is,  it  is  impossiUe  to 
deny — ^that  many  great  and  serious  evils  exist  in  the 
complieated  social  fabric  of  this  glorious  country, — 
the  vast  increase  of  population" 

"  Owing  to  the  introduction  of  chloroform,"  sug- 
gested Bracy. 

"  Though  slightly  checked  by" 

"  The  alarming  consumption  of  Morrison's  Pills," 
interposed  the  Lrishman—      ^ 


"  The  wise  facilities  afforded  for  emigration!"  con- 
tinued Grandeville,  not  heeding  these  inteimptious 
— *'  is  one  chief  cause  of  the  poverty  and  distress 
which,  though  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  false  state- 
ments of  evil-disposed  and  designing  persons,  (groans, 
and  cries  of 'Hear!')  are  to  be  found  even  in  this 
metropolis,  beneath  the  fostering  care  of  an  enlight- 
ened and  paternal  government — (increasing  murmon 
of  dbsatisfaction)— but  if  you  believe  that  these  evils 
are  likely  to  be  redressed  by  such  measures  as  have 
been  pointed  out  to  you  this  evening,  or  that  anandiT 
and  rebellion  can  lead  to  any  other  result  than  miseiy 
and  ruin — ar — I  tell  you,  that  you  are  fearfully  mis- 
taken I  Ar — as  a  man,  possessed  of — ar — ^no  incon- 
siderable influence — and  ar — intimately  connected 
with  those  powers  against  which  you  are  madly  array- 
ing yourselves,  I  warn  you !" 

Here  the  excitement  and  dissatisfaction,  which  had 
been  rapidly  increasingi  reached  a  pitch  which  threat- 
ened to  render  the  sp^er  mandible ;  and  amid  cries 
of  "Who  is  heP"— "an  informer!" — ^"government 
spy!" — "  turn  him  out!" — "throw  him  over!" — seve- 
ral persons  rose  from  their  seats,  and  attempted  to 
force  their  way  on  to  the  platform,  but  were  kept  back 
by  Lewis  and  others  of  Grandeville's  partj,  who,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  had  taken  posaesaion  of 
the  flight  of  steps,  which  afforded  the  only  legitimate 
means  of  access  from  the  body  of  the  halL 

Undisturbed  by  these  hostile  demonstrations,  Grande- 
ville continued,  at  the  top  of  his  voice, — "I  wain  you 
that  you  are  provoking  an  unequal  struggle,— that 
you  are  bringing  upon  yourselves  a  fearful  retiibntioi^ 
— even  now  I  am  armed  with  authority  to  disperM 
this  meeting^to  "— 

What  more  he  would  have  added,  the  reader  is  not 
fated  to  learn,  for,  at  this  moment,  the  man  in  the 
rough  great-coat,  who  had  followed  Lewia  from  the 
entrance  of  the  room,  exclaiming,  "  Come  on,  we  srs 
not  going  to  stand  this,  you  know,  never  mind  the 
steps,"  seized  the  railing  of  the  platform,  and  drawing 
himself  up,  sprang  over,  followed  by  several  others^ 
in  an  instant  all  was  confusion — Grandeville,  taken  in 
some  degree  by  surprise,  after  knocking  down  a  ooupk 
of  his  assailants,  was  overpowered ;  and  amid  ciics 
of  "  throw  him  over,"  hurried  to  the  edge  of  the 
platform;  here,  grasping  the  rail  with  both  hands,  he 
struggled  violently  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of 
their  purpose. 

"  Come  along  boys  1  we  must  rescue  him ;"  ex- 
claimed Bracy;  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
he  bounded  forward,  and,  hitting  right  and  left^reached 
the  scene  of  conflict,— Lewis,  and  the  otfaen.  ahan- 
doning  the  steps,  followed  his  example,  and  the  row 
became  generaL  For  some  minutes,  the  nproar  was 
terrific ;  blows  were  given  and  received ;  blood  began  to 
flow  from  sundry  noses ;  and  certain  eycs»  that  had 
begun  the  evening  blue,  brown,  or  grey,  as  the  case 
might  be,  assumed  a  hue  dark  as  £rebus.  As  for  Lewis^ 
he  knocked  down  one  of  the  fellows  who  had  bold  of 
Grandeville ;  then  he  picked  up  the  Lrishman  who 
had  singled  out  and  attacked  the  biggeai  man  in  tht 
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crowd,  none  other  indeed  than  the  rongh-coated 
patriot,  who  appeared  a  sort  of  leader  among  them, 
and  been  immediately  felled  by  him  to  the  ground ; 
then  he  assisted  Erere  in  extricating  the  pale-faced 
youth  from  three  individuals  of  questionable  honesty, 
who  were  availing  themselves  of  the  confusion  to 
empty  his  pockets ;  and  then  he  felt  himself  seized 
with  a.  grasp  of  iron,  and,  turning  his  head,  found  he 
was  collared  by  the  rough-coated  giant.  A  violent 
but  ineffectual  effort  to  free  himself,  only  served  to 
convince  him  that^  in  point  of  strength,  he  was  no 
match  for  his  antagonist,  who,  regarding  him  with  a 
smile  of  gratified  malice,  exclaimed,  "Now,  then, 
young  feller,  I've  been  a-waiting  to  get  hold  of  you, 
and  I've  nabbed  you  at  hist ! — ^How  about  a  black  eye 
now  V  As  he  spoke,  he  drew  him  forward  with  one 
hand,  and  struck  at  him  savagely  with  the  other. 
Avoiding  the  bbw,  by  stooping  suddenly,  Lewis  closed 
with  his  adversary,  and  inserting  his  knuckles  within 
the  folds  of  his  neckcloth,  tightened  it,  until  in  self- 
defence,  and  in  order  to  avoid  strangulation,  the  fel- 
low waa  forced  to  loosen  his  grasp  of  Lewis's  collar. 
The  instant  he  felt  himself  free,  Lewis,  giving  the 
neckcloth  a  final  twist,  and  at  the  same  time  pressing 
his  knnckles  into  the  man's  throat  so  as  for  the 
moment  almost  to  throttle  him,  stepped  back  a  couple 
of  paces^  and,  springing  forward  agam  before  tlic 
other  had  time  to  recover  himself,  hit  up  under  his 
guard,  and  succeeded  in  planting  a  stinging  and  well- 
directed  blow  exactly  between  his  eyes ;  this,  followed 
by  a  similar  application  rather  lower  on  the  face, 
settled  the  matter ; — reeling  backwards,  his  antagonist 
lost  his  footing,  and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground,  drag- 
ging one  of  his  companions  down  with  him,  in  a  futile 
attempt  to  save  himself.  The  fdl  of  their  leader  threw 
a  damp  on  the  spirits  of  the  others,  and  although 
those  in  the  rear  were  still  clamorous,  with  threats 
and  vociferations,  the  members  of  the  crowd,  in  more 
immediate  proximity  to  the  little  party,  showed  small 
inclination  to  renew  the  attack. 

"  Now's  our  time  for  getting  away,"  said  Bracy, 
"make  a  bold  push  for  the  door." 

"  Ar— I  should  say,"  rejoined  Grandeville,  one  of 
whose  eyes  was  completely  closed  from  the  effects  of 
a  blow,  and  whose  coat  was  hanging  about  him  in 
ribands,  "let  us  despatch  one  of  our  party  for  the 
police  and  military,  and  stand  firm  and  maintain  our 
ground  till  they  come  up,  then  capture  the  ringleaders, 
and  dear  the  room." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Leicester,  who  despite  his  regard 
for  his  wardrobe,  had  behaved  most  spiritedly  during 
the  skinnish,  "  we  shall  all  be  murdered  before  they 
appear,  besides,"  (he  added  aside  to  Bracy,) "  it  will  be 
making  much  too  serious  a  business  of  it ;  we  should 
get  into  some  tremendous  scrape." 

"  Yes,  that's  true,"  said  Bracy ;  then  turning  to 
Grandeville,  he  added,  "  I  don't  think  my  instructions 
would  bear  us  out  if  we  were  to  go  any  farther ;  re- 
member, we  were  only  to  make  a  demonstration." 

"And  faith,  if  breaking  heads,  and  getting  a  return  in 
kind,  comes  under  that  same  denomination,  it's  a  pretty 


decent  one  we've  made  already,  'pon  mc  conscience," 
put  in  McDermott,  wiping  away  the  blood  that  was  still 
trickling  from  a  cut  in  his  forehead. 

While  these  remarks  were  bandied  from  one  to 
another,  the  party  had  contrived  to  make  their  way  from 
the  platform,  and  were  now  in  the  body  of  the  room, 
striving  to  push  through  the  crowd,  towards  the  side 
door;  this  at  every  step  became  more  and  more  difficult, 
till  at  length  they  were  so  completely  hemmed  in,  that 
farther  progression  became  impossible,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  a  fresh  attack  upon  them  was  meditated. 
Fortunately,  however,  they  were  not  far  from  the  point 
of  egress,  and  Bracy,  having  caught  the  eye  of  his  ally 
the  door  keeper,  who  was  on  the  alert,  exclaimed, 
"  Now,  Grandeville,  we  must  fight  our  way  through 
these  fellows,  and  gain  the  door,  there's  nothing  for  it 
but  a  spirited  charge;  you  and  I,  Frere  and  his  friend, 
and  Paddy  had  better  go  first  as  a  sort  of  wedge." 

" Ar — ^head  the  column,  and  break  the  enemy's  ranks, 
ar— yes,  are  you  all  ready  ?    Chabge  ! " 

As  he  gave  the  word,  they  rushed  forward  in  a  com- 
pact body,  and  knocking  down  and  .pushing  aside  all  | 
who  opposed  them,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  door ; 
here  a  short  delay  occurred,  while  Bracy  and  his  friend 
were  opening  it,  and  several  of  their  late  antagonists, 
irritated  at  the  prospect  of  their  escape,  incited  the 
others  to  attack  them,  so  that  before  their  egress 
was  secured,  even  the  Irish  lieutenant  had  had  fighting 
enough  to  satisfy  him,  and  the  pale  young  man,  having 
long  since  given  himself  up  as  a  lost  mutton,  actually 
fainted  with  fear  and  over-exertion,  and  was  dragged 
from  mnder  the  feet  of  the  combatants,  and  carried  out 
by  Frere  and  Lewis,  but  for  whom  his  mortal  career 
would  then  and  there  have  ended. 

How  as  they  emerged  into  the  street,  a  party  of  the 
police  arrived,  and  caused  more  confusion  and  more 
broken  heads,  and  how  Grandeville  and  the  Irishman 
on  the  one  hand,  and  sundry  Chartists,  with  Lewis's 
late  antagonist  among  them  on  the  other,  were  jointly 
and  severally  taken  into  custody  and  marched  to  the 
station-house,  where  they  spent  the  night,  and  how 
Leicester  contrived  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  catch 
an  intelligent  cab,  into  which  he,  Lewis,  Frere,  and 
the  fainting  victim  with  the  pallid  physiognomy  com- 
pressed themselves,  and  were  conveyed  rapidly  from 
the  scene  of  action,  it  boots  not  to  rektc,  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  a  certain  dish  of  oysters,  flanked  by  a  detach- 
ment of  pint  bottles  of  stout,  which  hod  taken  up  their 
position  on  Frere's  dining-table,  during  the  absence  of 
its  master,  sustained  an  attack  about  half-past  eleven 
o'clock  that  night,  which  proved  that  the  mode  in 
which  their  assailants  had  passed  the  evening,  had  in 
no  way  impaired  their  respective  appetites. 

ClTAPTKE  VI. 

m  WHICH  LEWIS  aruwdel  sketches  a  cow,  a»d 

THE  AUTHOR  DRAWS  A   YOUNG   LADT. 

It  was  about  noon  on  the  day  following  the  events 
narrated  in  the  last  chapter;  Frere  had  departed  to  his 
office  at  the  scientific  institution  some  two  hours  since, 
and  Lewis  and  Faust  were  looking  out  of  window,  when 
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a  well-appointed  cab  dashed  rotind  the  corner  of  a  cross 
street,  and  a  pair  of  hivender  coloured  kid-glores  drew 
np  a  splendid  bay  horse,  who  arched  his  proud  neck, 
and  champed  the  bit,  impatient  of  delay,  till  a  male 
cliild  in  livery  coat  and  top  boots  rolled  off  the  back 
of  the  vehicle,  and  stationed  itself  before  the  animal's 
nose,  which  act  of  self-devotion  appeared  to  mesmerize 
him  into  tranquillity,  and  afforded  the  occupant  of  the 
cab  time  to  spring  out  and  knock  at  Frere's  door.  Five 
minutes  more  saw  Leicester  and  Lewis  seated  side  by 
side,  and  driving  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  Park  Cres- 
cent. 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  feel  this  morning,  Amndd," 
began  Leicester,  '*  but  positively  when  I  first  woke  I 
could  scarcely  move,  I'm  black  and  blue  all  over,  I 
.   believe." 

"  I  must  confess  to  being  rather  stiff,"  was  the  reply, 

I   "  and  my  left  hand  is  unproducible.  I  cut  my  knuckles 

against  the  nose  of  that  tall  fellow  when  I  knocked  him 

down,  and  shall  be  forced  to  wear  a  glove  till  it  heab." 

"  You  did  that  uncommonly  well,"  retumedLeicester, 
"the  man  was  as  strong  as  Hercules,  and  vidous  into 
the  bargain ;  he  evidently  had  heard  what  you  said 
about  a  black  eye,  and  meant  mischief.  I  was  coming 
to  help  you  when  you  finished  him  off." 

"  It  would  have  been  most  provoking  to  have  been 
disfigured  just  at  this  time,"  rejoined  Lewis,  "  one 
could  not  very  well  go  to  propose  oneself  as  a  mentor 
for  youth,  with  a  black  eye  obtained  in  something  nearly 
akin  to  a  street  row." 

"  No,"  said  Leicester,  "the  General  would  consider 
our  last  night's  exploit  as  dreadfully  infra  dig  ;  lie  is 
quite  one  of  the  old  school,  and  reckons  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  a  model  for  gentlemen ;  you  must  be  careful 
to  avoid  the  free-and-easy  style  of  the  present  day  with 
him,  but  I  think  you'll  suit  him  exactly,  there's  natu- 
rally something  of  the  preux  chevalier ^  heron  de  roman 
cut  about  you,  that  will  go  down  with  him  amazingly." 

"In  plain  English,  you  consider  me  stiff  and  af- 
fected," returned  Ijcwis,  "  do  not  scruple  to  tell  me  if 
it  is  so." 

"  Stiff,  yes;  affected  no,"  was  the  rejoinder,  "indeed 
your  manner  is  unusually  simple  and  natural  when  you 
thaw  a  little,  but  at  first  you  are — ^weU  I  hardly  know 
how  to  describe  it,  but  there  is  something  about  yon 
unlike  the  men  one  usually  meets.  You  have  a  sort 
of  half-dcQant  way  of  looking  at  people,  a  sort  of 
'you'd  better  not  insult  me,  sir'  expression.  I  don't 
know  that  I  should  have  observed  it  towards  myself, 
but  it  was  your  manner  to  GrandeviUe  that  parti- 
cularly struck  me.  I  have  not  annoyed  you  by  my 
frankness?"  he  added  interrogatively,  findingthat  Lewis 
did  not  reply.  Ilegardlcss  of  his  question,  Lewis 
remained  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  then  suddenly 
turning  to  his  companion,  and  speaking  in  a  low  hurried 
voice,  he  said — 

"  Can  you  conceive  no  reason  for  such  a  manner  P 
is  there  not  enough  in  my  position  to  account  for 
that,  ay,  and  more  ;  by  birth  I  am  any  man's  equal ; 
my  father  was  of  an  old  family,  a  colonel  iu  the  Aus- 
trian service,  and  in  the  highest  sense  of  tho  word, 


a  gentlenum.  I  have  received  a  gentleman's  education, 
up  to  the  present  time  I  have  associated  with  gentle- 
men on  terms  of  equality,  and  now  suddenly,  throngli 
no  fault  of  my  own,  I  am  in  effect  a  beggar.  The  veiy 
errand  we  are  upon  proves  it.  Through  the  kindness 
of  Frere,  and  of  yourself — a  stronger, — ^I  am  about  to 
receive  a  favourable  leoommendation  to  some  proud 
old  man  as  a  hired  servant,  for  though  in  name  it  ma j 
not  be  so,  in  fact,  I  shall  be  nought  but  an  hureliDg ! 
Is  it  strange  then  that  I  view  men  with  suspicion  ? 
that  I  am  watchful  lest  they  attempt  to  refuse  me  the 
amount  of  courtesy  due  to  those,  who  having  nerer 
forfeited  their  own  self-respect,  are  entitled  to  the 
respect  of  others  ?" 

He  paused,  and  removing  his  hat,  allowed  the  cold 
breeze  to  blow  freely  around  his  heated  brow. 
Leicester,  who  despite  his  foppery,  was  thorougfalj 
kind  hearted,  being  equally  surprised  and  distrnsed 
at  the  burst  of  feeling  his  words  had  called  forth, 
hastened  to  reply. 

"My  dear  fellow,  I  really  am— that  is,  'pen  my 
word,  I  had  no  idea  you  looked  upon  the  affair  in  this 
light ;  I  can  assure  you,  I  think  you  quite  mistake  the 
matter ;  a  tutorship  is  considered  a  very  gentlemanly 
occupation.  If  I  had  any  work  in  me,  I'm  not  at  all 
sure,  I  might  not— that  is,  it  would  be  a  veiy  sensible 
thing  of  me  to  look  out  for  something  of  the  kind 
myself.  Stanhope  Jones,  who  was  up  at  Trinity  with 
me,  and  about  the  fastest  man  of  his  year,  ran  through 
his  fortune,  got  a  tutorship  in  Lord  Puzzletlte'a 
family,  went  abroad  with  the  ekiest  cub,  and  picked 
up  a  prize  widow  at  Pisa,  with  tin  enouj^  to  set  the 
leaning  tower  straight  again,  if  she  had  a  fancy  to 
do  so." 

During  this  well-meant  attempt  at  consolation, 
Lewis  had  had  time  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
he  was  in  the  position  of  the  unwise  individual  who 
wore  "  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at ;" 
or,  in  plain  English,  that  he  had  been  betrayed  into  a 
disphiy  of  feeling  before  a  man  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating or  understanding  it ;  and  a  less  agreeable  con- 
viction at  which  to  arrive,  we  scarcely  know.  Nothing 
however  remained,  but  to  make  the  best  of  it,  which 
he  accordingly  did,  by  admitting  the  possibility  of 
there  being  much  truth  in  Leicester's  view  of  the  case, 
and  changing  the  subject  by  saying,  "But  now  I  want 
you  to  give  me  a  peep  at  the  earU  dupay$  of  the  un- 
known region  I  am  about  to  explore.  I  Uiink  I  pretty 
well  comprehend  the  General  from  your  descriptioD. 
Of  what  other  members  does  the  family  consist?" 

"  Ah !  yes,  of  course  you  must  be  curious  to  know, — 
well,  the  dramatis  penona  is  somewhat  limited.  First 
and  foremost  the  General,— you  comprehend  him,  yon 
say?"  Lewis  made  a  sign  in  the  affirmative,  and 
Leicester  oontmued.  "Then  we  have  an  awful 
personage,  who  I  expect  will  be  a  severe  trial  to  you — 
Miss  Livingstone ;  she  is  a  relation,  an  aunt  I  th^k,  of 
the  General's  late  wife,  who  lives  with  him  and  keeps 
his  house,  and  was  the  terror  of  my  boyhood,  whenever 
I  was  staying  down  at  Broadhurst.  She  never  was 
over  young,  I  believe;  at  least,  I  can't  imagine  her  any- 
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thing  but  middle  aged,  and  she  must  now  be  'sixty  or 
thereabouts.  For  the  rest,  she  looks  as  if  she  had 
swallowed  a  poker,  and  by  some  mysterious  process  of 
assimilation,  become  imbued  with  its  distinguishing 
characteristics  ;  for  she  is  very  stiff,  very  cold,  and  as 
far  as  I  know  utterly  impenetrable,  but  of  a  stirring 
disposition  withal,  which  leads  her  to  interfere  with 
eveiy  body  and  every  thing.  Lastly,  there  is  my 
cousin  Annie,  the  General's  only  daughter,  (he  has  a 
son  also,  who  is  with  the  army  in  Lidia,  and  said  to 
be  a  very  rising  officer) — she  inherits  her  mother's 
beauty,  her  father's  pride,  her  great-aunt's  deter- 
mination to  have  her  own  way,  and  the  deviL's  own 
lore  of  teasing.  To  set  against  all  this,  I  belieye  her  to 
be  thoroughly  good  and  amiable,  and  every  thing  of  that 
kind ;  at  all  events,  she  is  a  most  bewitching  girl,  and 
bids  fair  under  judicious  management  to  become  a 
very  charming  woman.  I  fancy  her  mission  is  to 
reform  my  brother  Bellefield  andrender  him  a  steady 
married  man,  and  I  wish  her  joy  of  it.  She  comes 
into  her  mother's  fortune  when  she  is  of  age,  and  the 
respective  governors  have  set  their  hearts  upon  the 
match." 

"And  what  says  Lord  Bellefield?"  inquired  Lewis 
listlessly. 

"Oh,  Bell  reckons  she  won't  be  of  age,  and 
that  the  match  can't  come  off  these  four  years,  by 
which  time  he  expects  to  be  so  hard  up  that  he  must 
many  somebody,  and  as  there  will  be  plenty  of  the 
needful  she  will  suit  his  book  as  well  as  any  other." 

"The  young  lady  of  course  approves!"  continued 
Ijewis,  untying  a  knot  in  the  thong  of  Leicester's 
whip. 

"Catch  a  woman  refusing  a  coronet,"  returned 
Leicester,  as  he  pulled  up  at  a  house  in  Park  Crescent 
so  suddenly  as  ahnost  to  tlirow  the  bay  on  lus 
haunches. 

"  General  Grant  begs  you  will  walk  up  stairs,  Mr. 
Leicester ;  he  is  engaged  at  present,  but  desired  me  to 
say  he  particularly  wishes  to  see  you,"  was  the  reply 
made  by  a  most  aristocratic  butler  to  Jjeicestcr's 
inquiry  whether  his  master  was  at  home.  "  Keep  the 
bay  moving,  Tim— now,  Arundel,  turn  to  the  right — 
that's  it,"  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  he 
quitted  the  cab,  and  crossing  a  "  marble  hall "  sprang 
up  a  wide  staircase  followed  by  Lewis. 

"  Silence  and  solitude,"  he  continued,  opening  the 
door  of  a  krge  drawing-room  handsomely  furnished. 
"  I  hope  they  won't  be  long  before  they  introduce  us  to 
the  luncheon-table ;  oysters  are  popularly  supposed  to 
give  you  an  appetite,  but  the  natives  we  demolished  at 
Frere's  last  night  must  have  been  sadly  degenerate, 
for  I  declare  to  you  I  could  scarcely  get  through  my 
breakfast  this  morning.  Ah  !  what  have  we  here  P— a 
water-colour  landscape  in  a  semi-chaotic  condition. 
Annie  has  been  sketching,  as  sure  as  fate ;  rU  introduce 
a  few  masterly  touches  and  surprise  her."  So  saying  he 
seated  himself  at  the  table,  and  began  dabbling  with  a 
brush. 

"By  Jove,  I've  done  it  now !"  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone 
of  consternation,  after  a  minute's  pause.    "  Just  look 


here ;  I  thought  I  would  ins^  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in 
the  fore-ground,  and  the  confounded  brush  had  got 
red  in  it,  so  I  have  made  a  thing  like  a  lobster,  and 
spoiled  the  drawing." 

"  I  think,  if  you  wish,  I  could  turn  it  into  a  cow,  and 
so  get  you  out  of  the  scrape,"  suggested  Lewis, 
smiling  at  his  companion's  guilty  countenanoe. 

"My  dear  fellow,  the  very  thing,"  exchiimedLeicester, 
hastily  rising  and  thrusting  Lewis  into  his  seat ;  "let's 
have  a  cow,  by  all  means.-^That's  famous,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  with  a  few  graphic  strokes  Lewis  converted 
the  red  daub  into  the  semblance  of  an  animal.  "Bravo ! 
make  her  an  eye — ^now  the  horns — what  a  fascinating 
quadruped ;  where's  the  tail  to  come  P" 

"You  would  not  see  the  tail  in  the  position  in 
which  the  cow  is  supposed  to  be  lying, "  remonstrated 
Lewis. 

"Still,  it  would  make  it  more  natural,"  urged 
Leicester.  "  As  a  personal  favour,  just  to  oblige  me, 
stretch  a  point  and  give  her  a  tail." 

"There,  then,  I've  twisted  it  under  her  leg,"  said 
Lewis,  making  the  desired  addition, "  but  depend  upon 
it,  there  never  was  a  cow's  tail  so  situated." 

"  All  the  greater  proof  of  your  talent,"  was  the 
reply ;  "  the  ideal  is  what  you  artists  (for  I  see  you 
are  one)  are  always  raving  about,  and  this  is  a 
specimen  of  it." 

So  engrossed  had  the  two  young  men  been  with 
their  occupation,  that  they  had  not  observed  the 
entrance  of  a  third  person.  The  new  comer  was  that 
most  charming  of  all  created  beings,  a  very  lovely  girl 
of  sdventeen. 

As  every  poet  since  Homer  has  done  his  utmost  to 
clothe  in  fitting  language  a  description  of  the  best 
specimen  of  the  class  which  it  may  have  been  his  hap 
to  meet  with,  and  as  no  man  in  his  senses  would  ex- 
change half-an-hour  of  the  society  of  one  of  the 
originals  for  all  the  fanciful  descriptions  of  women 
that  ever  were  written,  we  would  fain  be  excused  from 
adding  one  more  to  the  number,  and  were  all  our 
readers  of  what  grammarians  most  ungallantly  term, 
"  the  worthier  gender,"  we  should  cut  the  matter  short 
by  begging  each  man  to  imagine  the  damsel  in  question 
exactly  like  the  "  unexpressive  she"  who  is,  for  the 
time  being,  queen  of  his  soul.  But  as  we  flatter 
ourselves  certain  bright  eyes  will  sparkle,  and  coral 
lips  smile  over  this  "  o'er  true  tale,"  and  as  we  have 
already  been  asked  by  "oceans"  of  young  ladies, 
"  What  is  the  heroine  to  be  like  P  "  we  will  e'en  make 
a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  give  a  caialogw  rammni 
of  her  many  perfections. 

Annie  Grant,  then  (for  we'll  have  no  disguise  about 
the  matter,  but  own  at  once  that  she  it  wiu  who 
entered  ths  drawing-room  unperceived,  and  that 
she  it  is  who  is  destined  to  play  the  heroine  in 
this  our  drama  of  the  Railroad  of  Life — and  be  it 
observed  inter-parenthetically  that  wc  use  the  thea- 
trical metaphor  advisedly,  for  Shakspeare  has  told  us 
that  "  all  the  world 's  a  stage,"  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  notoriety,  that  in  the  present  day  all  stagea 
have  become  railroads)  Annie  Grant,  then,  we  say,  was 
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rather  above  the  middle  height,  though  no  one  would 
have  thought  of  pronouncing  her  tall;  her  gown  of 
wumueHne—poU  de — ^peha !  what  are  we  thinking  of  P 
— she  had  not  a  gown  on  at  all ;  how  should  she,  when 
she  was  going  to  ride  directly  after  luncheon  P  No, 
her  habit,  which  fitted  to  perfection,  was  well  calculated 
t«  set  off  her  slight  but  singularly  graceful  figure  to 
tlie  best  advantage.  Her  hair,  which  was  braided  in 
hroad  pUits  for  the  greater  convenience,  (seeing  that 
ringlets  under  a  riding-hat  are  an  anomaly,  not  to  say 
an  abomination,)  was  really  auburn, — ^by  which  defini- 
tion we  intend  to  guard  against  the  pale  red,  or  warm 
sand  coloured  locks,  which  usually  pass  current  for 
the  very  rare  but  very  beautiful  tint  we  would 
partionluise, — and  if  a  poet  had  speculated  as  to  the 
probability  of  some  wandering  sunbeam  being  im- 
prisoned in  its  golden  meshes,  the  metaphor,  though 
faooifal,  would  not  have  been  unapt.  Delicate  regular 
features,  large  blue  eyes,  now  dancing  and  sparkling 
with  mischievous  glee,  now  flashing  with  pride,  a 
mouth  like  an  expressive  rose-bud,  a  clear  skin,  with 
the  warm  glow  of  health  painting  each  velvet  cheek, 
but  retreating  from  the  snowy  forehead,  combined  to 
form  a  whole  on  which  to  gase  was  to  admire. 

This  young  hidy,  being  such  as  we  have  described 
her,  tripped  lightly  across  the  apartment,  till  she  had 
stationed  herself  behind  her  cousin  Charles,  and 
perceiving  that  both  gentlemen  were  so  pre-occupied 
as  not  to  have  observed  her  approach^  contrived 
by  standing  on  tip-toe,  and  peeping  over  Leicester's 
shoulder,  to  witness  the  introduction  of  the  cow  of 
whom  we  have  ahready  made  honourable  mention.  • 

During  the  animated  discussion  on  the  tail  question, 
she  nearly  betrayed  her  presence  by  laughing  out- 
ri^t ;  repressing  the  inclination,  however,  she  retraeed 
her  steps,  and  had  nearly  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
side  door  by  which  she  had  entered,  when  her  habit, 
catching  against  a  table,  caused  the  overthrow  of  a 
piece  of  ornamental  china,  and  revealed  her  presence. 

On  hearing  the  sound,  Lewis,  recalled  to  a  sense  of 
his  situation,  and  for  the  first  time  struck  by  the  idea, 
that  in  touching  the  drawing  he  had  been  guilty  of 
an  unwarrantable  liberty,  rose  hastily  from  his  seat, 
colouring  crimson  as  he  did  so,  from  an  agreeable 
mixtore  of  shyness,  mortification,  and  proud  self-re- 
proach. Leicester,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
dpl9mb  and  presence  of  mind  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
tamed  leisurely,  and  whispering  "  Keep  your  own 
oomiael,  there's  no  harm  done,"  he  advanced  towards 
his  cousin,  saying  with  a  nonchalant  air,  "  You  have 
stolen  a  march  upon  us,  Annie. — This  gentleman  and 
I  called  to  see  the  General  upon  business,  and  as  he 
seems  resolved  to  afford  us  a  practical  lesson  on  the 
virtue  of  patience,  I  ventured  to  while  away  the  time 
by  showing  my  friend  some  of  your  sketches.  By  the 
way,  let  me  introduce  you.  My  cousin.  Miss  Grant — 
Mr.  Arundel."  Thus  invoked,  Lewis,  who  in  order 
to  atone  to  his  wounded  self-respect  had  wrapped 
himself  in  his  very  coldest  and  haughtiest  manner, 
and  resembled  a  banislicd  Prince  rather  than  an  every- 
day Christian,  advanced  a  few  steps,  and  acknowledged 


the  introduction  by  a  most  Grandbonian  inclination  of 
the  head. 

The  hdj  performed  her  part  of  the  ceremony  with 
an  easy  courtesy,  in  which,  although  perhaps  an  equal 
degree  of  hauteur  was  infused,  not  the  slightest  effort 
was  visible. 

"  Mr.  Arundel  is  doubtless  a  judge  of  painUng^ 
and  my  poor  sketche.9  are  by  no  means  calcuUted  to 
bear  severe  critipism,"  remarked  Miss  Grant,  demurely. 

As  Lewis  remained  silent,  Leicester  hastened  to 
reply: — "A  judge  1  of  course  he  is;  he's  just  re- 
turned from  Germany,  the  happy  land  where  smoking, 
singing,  and  painting,  all  come  by  nature." 

"  Lideed !"  returned  Miss  Grant ;  "  then,  if  it  is 
not  too  troublesome,  perhaps  I  might  ask  Mr.  Arun- 
del s  advice  as  to  a  sketch  of  Broadhurst  I  was  at- 
tempting before  your  arrival;  I  left  off  in  despair, 
because  I  could  not  manage  anything  for  the  fore- 
ground." 

"  Try  an  elephant,"  suggested  Leicester;  "  it  would 
have  a  grand  effect,  besides  possessing  the  advantage 
of  novelty,  and  filling  up  lots  of  space." 

"  Would  you  bring  me  the  drawing,  Charles  P " 
returned  his  cousin ;  "  I  know  too  well  the  style  of 
assistance  I  may  expect  from  you  in  such  matters. 
Who  embelUshed  my  poor  head  of  Minerva  with  a 
pair  of  moustaches  P" 

"  I  did,"  rejoined  Leicester,  complacently,  "  and 
I  am  proud  of  it ;  Minerva  was  the  goddess  of  war, 
and  sported  moustaches  in  virtue  of  her  profession." 

"  Are  you  never  going  to  give  me  the  drawing, 
Charles P"  asked  Annie,  impatiently.  "Positively, 
cousins  are  worse  than  brothers ;  Reginald,  poor 
fellow,  was  a  great  deal  more  attentive  than  you  are. 
Mr.  Arundel,  might  I  trouble  you  to  hand  me  that 
sketch  P" 

Thus  appealed  to,  Lewis  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
comply,  which  he  did  accordingly,  biting  his  lip  with 
vexation  at  the  denouement  which  appeared  now  in- 
evitable. But  Leicester's  resources  were  not  yet 
exhausted ;  stretching  out  his  hand  before  his  cousin 
had  received  the  drawing,  he  coolly  took  possession 
of  it,  saying,  "  I  know  you  meant  this  drawing  as  a 
little  surprise  for  me ;  you  liave  heard  me  say  how 
much  I  coveted  a  sketch  of  dear  old  Broadhurst^  and 
so  you  have  kindly  made  one  for  me.  You  have  really 
done  it  extremely  well  1  Who  was  it— Fielding— you 
have  been  learning  of?  Positively,  you  have  caught 
his  style!" 

"  Don't  flatter  yourself  that  I  did  you  the  honour 
of  recollecting  any  such  wish,  even  supposing  you 
really  uttered  it  in  my  hearing,  of  which  I  entertain 
grave  doubts,"  returned  Annie ;  "  but,  if  you  parti- 
culariy  desire  it,  I  will  make  you  a  present  of  it  when 
it  is  finished — ^if  I  could  only  manage  that  tiresome 
for^ronnd!" 

"  I  like  it  better  without,"  was  the  reply;  "there's 
nothing  to  interfere  with  the  outline  of  the  building 
which  stands  forth  in  bold  relief — and — eh! — ^well, 
what's  the  matter  P" 

During  his  speech  his  cousin  had  risen  from  her 
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scat,  aad,  approacliing  Lim,  caught  sight  of  the  draw- 
ing, which  she  had  no  sooner  done,  than,  raising  a 
little  white  hand,  she  pointed  to  the  intrusive  cow, 
and  asked,  quietly,  "  Where  did  that  come  from? " 

The  comic  peiplezity  of  Leicester's  face  was  irre- 
sistible  to  behold,  as  with  a  gknce  at  Lewis  to  secure 
his  sympathy  and  co-operation,  he  was  evidently  about 
to  adopt  the  cow  at  all  hazards,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  a  tall,  stately  old  man,  with  a  military  port  and 
erect  bearing,  entered;  and  surveying  the  group  with 
.  evident  surprise  drew  himself  up  still  more  stiffly,  ere, 
with  alow  and  measured  steps,  he  advanced  towards 
them. 

It  was  Genesal  Ovjlsx  ! 


REMARKABLE  LITERARY  IMPOSTURES. 

BY     PBEDBRICK    LAWBENCE. 

No.  n. 

WiLUAM  HeKBT  IbELAHO. 

The  Shakspeare  forgeries  of  William  Heniy  Ireland 
form  a  curious,  if  not  very  edifying  passage  in  the 
literary  history  of  the  last  century.  An  imposture  on 
a  grander  sccde  was  never  conceived  or  executed; 
and  perhaps  we  may  add,  with  all  respect  to  the 
learned  celebrities  who  were  deceived  by  it,  that 
dupes  more  easily  satisfied,  more  credulous  and  un- 
suspecting, were  never  met  with.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted that  a  very  opportune  period  was  chosen  for  the 
impositioa;  and*  taking  into  consideration  the  youth 
of  the  individual  by  whom  it  was  perpetrated, — ^ihat 
he  had  not  at  the  time  attained  his  twentieth  year^-— 
it  must  also  be  confessed  that  it  was  carried  out  with 
considerable  devemess  and  ingenuity. 

William  Henry  Ireland  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
who  is  known  as  the  author  of  several  Picturesque 
Tours,  and  some  illustrations  of  Hogarth-^  man  of 
oonsidenUe  taste,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  Shak- 
speare. He  had  been  articled  to  an  attorney,  and  having 
daily  opportunities  of  inspecting  aneient  deeds  and 
writings,  he  seems  to  have  occupied  his  leisure,  first 
in  deciphering,  and  afterwards  in  copying  and  imitat> 
ing  them.  Possessed  of  this  dangerous  talent,  his 
father's  reverence  for  the  great  English  dramatist,  and 
his  own  ambition  for  distinction,  suggested  to  his 
mind  the  daring  scheme  of  imposture  by  which  he 
has  rendered  himself  remarkable.  From  an  attentive 
examination  of  the  authentic  signatures  of  Shak- 
speare, he  soon  learned  to  imitate  the  character  of  his 
handwriting  with  facility;  and  from  time  to  time 
presented  his  father  with  scraps  of  manuscript,  to 
aooonnt  for  the  possession  of  which  he  invented  a 
most  romantic  and  improbable  stoiy.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  forgeries  was  "  Shakspeare's  Profes- 
sion of  Faith ;"  a  document  intended  to  prove  that 
the  great  dramatist  was  a  Protestant.  The  papers 
were  soon  shown  to  many  learned  individuals.  Among 
others*  they  were  inspected  by  Dr.  Parr,  and  young 
Ireland  could  hardly  repress  his  feelings  of  exultation 
when  he  heard  that  great  man  say  to  his  father,  in  his 


presence :  "Mr.  Ireland,  we  have  many  fine  things  in 
our  Church-service,  and  our  Litany  abounds  with 
beauties,  but  here  is  a  man  has  distanced  us  all.*' 

For  a  long  time  Ireland  made  almost  daily  additions 
to  his  pretended  discoveries.  Was  it  possible  that 
his  father  had  no  suspicion  of  their  origin,  and  was 
he  entirely  deceived  by  the  monstrous  assertions  of 
his  clever  but  unprincipled  son  P  The  appearance  of 
the  manuscripts  went  far  to  prove  their  genuineness. 
The  colour  of  the  ink — the  water-marks  in  the  paper» 
deceived  the  eyes  of  the  most  practised  antiquaries. 
The  precious  relics  were  regarded  with  reverence  and 
ahnost  superstitious  awe.  Mr.  Boaden,  a  gentleman 
of  great  dramatic  taste,  m  a  pamphlet  written  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  to  expose  the  fraud,  was  not  ashamed 
to  confess  that  "he  first  beheld  the  papers  with  a 
tremor  of  the  purest  delight,  touched  the  invaluable 
relics  with  reverential  respect,  and  deemed  even 
existence  dearer,  as  it  gave  him  so  refined  a  satisfac- 
tion." A  number  of  literary  gentlemen  and  patrons 
of  literature  met  at  Mr.  Ireland's  house,  and  volun- 
tarily  subscribed  their  names  to  the  following  docu- 
mentj:— "  We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed, 
have,  in  the  presence  and  by  the  favour  of  Mr.  Ireland, 
inspected  the  Shnkspeare  papers,  and  are  convinced 
of  their  authenticity."  Amongst  the  signatures  are 
those  of  Dr.  Parr,  Herbert  Cit)ft,  Dr.  Valpy,  Henry 
James  Pjc  (poet-laureate),  and  James  Boewell,  the 
biographer  of  Johnson.  It  is  further  stated  that 
Mr.  Boswell  previous  to  signing  his  name  fell  upon 
his  knees,  and  in  a  tone  <d  enthusiasm  and  exultation 
thanked  Qod  he  had  lived  to  witness  the  discovery, 
and  exclaimed  that  he  could  now  die  in  peace. 

One  of  the  ablest  critics  of  the  day,  however, 
remained  unconvinced.  This  was  Mr.  Malone,  the 
ingenious  and  indefatigable  editor  of  Shakspearci 
who  professed  from  the  first  a  contemptuous  dis- 
belief in  the  so-called  "discoveries,"  but  intimated 
that  he  would  not  deign  to  notice  them  till  they  had 
been  made  public.  He  kept  his  word.  When  the 
famous  documents  were  published,  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  Lord  Charlemont,  in  which  he  satisfactorily  proved 
and  exposed  the  fraud.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  find 
the  great  English  advocate  Erskine,  a  devout  adnurer 
and  diligent  reader  of  Shakspeare,  and  whose  course 
of  study  and  practice  at  the  bar  must  have  made  him 
thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  rules  of  evidence, 
thus  expressing  himself  with  regard  to  these  papers, 
and  Mr.  Malone's  incredulity:— •" I  went  to^ay  to 
Ireland's  from  curiosity,  and  having  heard  from  seve- 
ral quarters  that  the  new  Shakspeare  was  a  forgery, 
and  having  seen  an  advertisement  from  Malone  on  the 
subject,  aU  I  can  say  is,  I  am  gbd  I  am  not  the  man 
who  has  undertaken  to  prove  Mr.  Malone's  proposi- 
tion ;  for  I  think  I  never  saw  such  a  body  of  evidence 
in  my  life  to  support  the  authenticity  of  any  matter 
which  rests  upon  high  authority.  I  am  quite  sure  a 
man  would  be  laughed  out  of  an  English  court  of 
justice  who  attempted  to  maintain  Mi^one's  opinion, 
in  the  teeth  of  every  rule  of  probability  acknowledged 
for  ages  as  the  standard  for  investigating  trutL" 
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Believing  liiniself  possessed  of  a  most  invaluable 
treasure — in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  his  son, 
who  dreaded  and  foresaw  the  exposure  of  the  fraud 
— ^Mr.  Samuel  Ireland  determined  ou  publishing  the 
"discoveries,"  and  in  the  year  1796  printed  a  huge 
proportion  of  them  in  a  fine  folio  volume,  under  the 
title  of  "  Miscellaneous  papers  and  legal  instruments 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  William  Shakspeare,  in- 
cluding the  tragedy  of  King  Lear,  &c.  in  the  possession 
of  Samuel  Irdand."  A  very  slight  examination  of 
this  volume  would,  it  has  been  thought,  have  shown 
the  transparency  of  the  fraud.  The  orthography 
adopted  by  Ireland  was  ludicrously  inaccurate.  The 
redundancy  of  consonants  in  nearly  every  word  had 
a  very  grotesque  appearance,  and  was  by  no  means 
characteristic  of  the  age  of  Shakspeare.  Thus,  for 
"one  gentleman"  the  orthography  is  "owne  genne- 
tcllemanne."  Although  Shakspeare  had  "  little 
Latin,"  he  would  never  have  committed  the  blunder 
of  "Glosterre  exitte'*  (for  esit)  The  condudbg 
lines  of  Learns  denunciation  of  his  daughter^ 

<•  _^^-.-  that  the  nay  feel 
How  tharper  than  a  terpenf  •  tooth  it  Is 
To  have  a  thanldeM  child ;" 

were  thus  distorted  : — 

«       '  thatte  the  maye 

Knowe  howe  sharpe  ande  lyke  a  lerpentes  toothe  it  it 
toe  have  a  thanklette  chllde." 

Without  wishing  unnecessarily  to  multiply  examples 
of  this  ridiculous  orthography,  we  will  quote  the  title 
of  King  Lear,  as  it  appean  in  the  volume.  "The 
tragedye  of  Kynge  Lem  isse  fromme  Masterre  Hoi- 
inshedde.  I  have  in  somme  lyttle  departedde  fromme 
hymme,  butte  thatte  libbertye  will  notte  I  truste 
be  blamedde  bye  mye  gentle  readerres."  "Gentle 
readers,"  we  need  not  remind  <mr  readers,  were  not 
appealed  to  by  the  dramatists  of  Shakspeare's  time, 
whose  great  object  was  to  prevent  their  works  from 
being  printed,  and  thus  getting  into  the  hands  of 
rival  companies. 

The  mode  in  which  Ireland  accounted  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  manuscript  of  Lear  and  other  treasures 
is  so  curious,  (perhaps  the  proper  word  would  be, 
impudent,)  that  we  cannot  help  referring  to  it.  He 
drew  up  a  deed  in  which  he  represented  Shakspeare 
bequeathing  them  to  one  of  his  ancestors,  an  intimate 
ficiend  of  the  poet,  in  acknowledgment  of  a  special 
service  he  had  rendered  him.  Divested  of  its  gro- 
tesque orthography,  the  document,  after  the  usual 
preamble,  ran  thus : — 

"  Whereas  on  or  about  the  3d  day  of  the  last 
month  of  August,  having  with  my  good  friend  Master 
William  Henry  Ireland  and  others  taken  boat  near 
unto  my  house  aforesaid,  we  did  purpose  going  up  the 
Thames,  but  those  that  were  so  to  conduct  us  being 
much  too  meny  through  liquor  they  did  upset  our 
aforesaid  barge.  All  but  myself  saved  themselves  by 
swimming,  for  though  the  water  was  deep  yet  our 
being  close  nigh  to  shore  made  it  little  difficulty  for 
them  knowing  the  aforesaid  art.  Master  Ireland  not 
seeing  me  did  ask  for  me,  but  one  of  the  company  did 


answer  that  I  wus  drowning ;  on  the  which  he  paUed 
off  his  jerkin  and  jumped  in  after  me.      With  much 
pains  he  dragged  me  forth,  I  being  then  nearly  dead, 
and  so  he  did  save  my  life,  and  for  the  which  service  , 
I  do  hereby  give  him  as  foUoweth :  first,  my  written  ' 
play  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  Henry  the  Fifth,  King 
John,  King  Lear,  as  also  my  written  play  never  printed,   , 
which  I  have  named  King  Henry  the  TWrd,"  &c. 

One  would  think  that  to  have  believed  all  this 
required  a  greater  degree  of  credulity  than  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  critics.  An  original  letter,  purport- 
ing to  have  been  written  to  Shakspeare  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  is  a  forgery  almost  equally  daring.  We  print 
it  as  it  appeared  in  the  volume :—  , 

"Wee  didde  receive  yourc  prettye  verses  goode  | 
Masterre  William  throu^  the  handis  of  oure  Lorde 
Chambelayne  ande  wee  doe  complemente  thee  omte  i 
theyre  greate  excellence  Wee  shalle  departe  fromme  i 
Londonn  toe  Hamptowne  for  the  holydayes  where  vee 
shalle  expecte  thee  withe  thye  beste  actorres  thatte  ! 
thou  mayste  playe  before  ourselfe  toe  amuse  usse  bee   ' 
not  slowe  butte  comme  toe  usse  bye  Tuesdaye  next 
asse  the  lorde  Leicesterre  .wille  bee  withe  usse.  I 

"  Elizabeth  R."      1 

"  Thys  letterre  I  dydde  receyve  fromme  mye  moste 
gracyouse  Ladye  EUzabethe  ande  I  doe  requeste  iitt 
maye  bee  kepte  with  alle  care  possyble.  J 

"Wm.  Shakespbabe." 

Amongst  the  papers,  also,  was  an  amatory  epistle 
to  Anne  "  Hatherreway,"  in  which  was  indosed  a  led 
of  the  poet's  hair.    The  letter  is  not  long,  but  its 
affected  grandiloquence  is  rather  amusing.    "Ipnr 
you,"  it  commences,  "  perfume  this  my  poor  kx^  with 
thy  balmy  kisses,  for  then  indeed  shall  kings  them- 
selves bow  and  pay  homage  to  it.    I  do  assure  thee  i 
that  no  rude  hand  hath  knotted  it ;  thy  Willy's  alone 
hath  done  the  work.    Neither  the  gilded  bauble  that  , 
environs  the  head  of  majesty,  no  nor  honours  most    . 
weighty,  would  give  me  half  the  joy  as  did  this  mj 
little  work  for  thee."    There  is  also  a  paper  of  verses, 
inscribed  to  the  same  lady ;  the  style  of  which,  as  will   ! 
appear  from  a  short  specimen,  is  not  quite  worthy  of 
Shakspeare : — 

*'  Is  there  in  hearen  aught  more  rat* 
Than  thou,  sweet  nymph  of  Avon  fair  t 
Is  there  on  earth  a  man  more  true. 
Than  Willy  Shakespeare  is  to  you  r 

The  last  document  we  shall  notice,  la  a  "Deed of 
trust  to  John  Hemminge,"  drawn  up  by  Shakspeare 
himself,  who  states  in  the  preamble,  as  a  reason  for  • 
being  his  own  attorney,  that  he  has  "  found  much 
wickedness  among  those  of  the  law,"  and  does  sot 
like  "  to  leave  matters  at  their  wilL" 

The  most  daring  part  of  the  imposition,  howerer, 
remains  to  be  told.  On  the  2d  of  April,  1796,  the 
pky  of  Fortigem  and  Rowena,  "from  the  pen  of 
Shakespeare,"  was  announced  for  representation  at 
Drury-Lane  Theatre.  Public  excitement  wis  at  its 
height.  As  the  evening  approached,  every  avenue  to 
the  theatre  was  thronged  with  anxious  crowds^  eager 
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to  obtain  admission.  When  the  doors  were  opened, 
there  was  a  forious  rash,  and  thousands,  it  is  said, 
were  turned  disappointed  away.  The  play  had  been 
put  on  the  stage  with  unexampled  care.  Mr. 
Kemble  liimself  sustained  the  part  of  Yortigem.  The 
imposition,  however,  was  too  palpable  to  deceive  an 
intelligent  audience,  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
characteristic  account  of  the  performance,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Timei,  newspaper  of  the  4th  of  April : 
"  The  first  act  in  e^eiy  line  of  it  spoke  itself  a  pal- 
pable forgeiy— but  it  was  heard  with  candour.  The 
second  and  third  grew  more  intolerable ;  thus '  bad 
began  but  worse  remained  behind.'  In  the  fourth, 
'  rude  murmurs  like  the  hollow-sounding  surge,  broke 
loudly  forth.'  In  the  fifth  act,  the  opposition  became 
seriously  angry,  and  on  Mr.  Kemble  repeating  this 
significant  line— 

<  I  would  this  Mlsmn  mockMy  wwre  o*0r  r 

he  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  for  several  minutes." 
An  attempt  was  made  to  announce  the  pby  for  repe- 
tition, but  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  public  having 
proclaimed  the  imposture,  it  was  wisely  withdrawn. 

The  failure  of  Vortigem  was  a  death-blow  to  the 
fraud;  but  it  must  occasion  no  slight  surprise  that 
sucli  a  barefaced  forgery  should  have  succeeded  so 
far.  Without  possessing  the  genius  of  Chatterton,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Ireland  exhibited  a  large  amount 
of  misdirected  ingenuity.  At  the  time  of  the  com- 
pletion of  Vortigem^  he  was  only  nineteen.  The  play 
was  written  and  transcribed  in  secret,  and  at  stolen 
intervals ;  and  if  we  may  take  his  own  word,  "  he 
appeared  in  public  at  the  same  time  as  much  as  he 
could,  in  order  to  make  the  world  believe  he  was  a 
giddy,  thoughtless  youth,  incapable  of  producing  the 
papers." 

The  closing  scene  of  the  comedy— for  so  we  may 
style  the  whole  affair — may  be  readily  anticipated. 
Gratified  by  the  notoriety  he  had  acquired,  Ireland 
was  easily  induced  to  publish  a  full  and  free  confession 
of  his  fraud.  He  hastened  to  take  upon  himself  the 
whole  responsibility,  and  anxiously  endeavoured  to 
exculpate  his  father  from  any  participation  in  the  im- 
posture. It  must  be  confessed  that  circumstances 
seemed  to  warrant  the  suspicion  that  father  and  son 
were  equally  implicated,  and  even  the  hitter's  solemn 
declaration  to  the  contrary  could  not  remove  the  im- 
pression that  had  been  made  on  the  public  mind. 

Mr.  Samuel  Irehind  died  in  the  year  1800,  and  it 
has  been  asserted  that  his  days  were  shortened  by 
the  exposure  of  the  shameful  fraud  of  which  he  had 
been  made  the  dupe.  The  son  subsequently  published 
in  his  own  name  many  phiys,  noveb,  and  poems,  which 
are  now  abnost  forgotten.  His  death  is  recorded  in 
the  Oentleman'i  Magagme,  as  having  taken  pbioe  on 
the  15th  of  April,  1835 ;  and  it  may  be  further  stated, 
that  up  to  that  period  he  had  kept,  and  that  he  carried 
with  him  to  his  grave,  the  significant  tonbriqttet  of 
Shahpeare  Ireland, 


KEEPING  UP  APPEARANCES. 

BT  HBS.  BUKBUBY, 

AUTBOmXM  Of  "  VSTSA  BB  rOIITITB." 


"  Mt  dear  Marion,  I  am  sorry  I  called  this  morning, 
but  I  thought  all  the  bustle  of  your  party  would  be 
over  by  this  time.  I  am  afraid  I'm  in  your  way,  so  I 
will  pay  you  a  visit  to-morrow,  unless  you  will  let  me 
help  you  now ;  and,  indeed,  if  you  will,  perhaps  I  may 
be  useful,  for  you  look  very  tired ;  and  if  a  customer 
should  come  in,  he  will  wonder^to  see  you  in  such 
confusion." 

"  Oh,  don't  mind  that ;  William  never  brings  in 
anybodjr  without  sending  me  word  first, — ^it's  not 
always  convenient  having  people  coming  in  without 
notice." 

"  No— not  a/f90^f-— but  is  it  not  troublesome  and 
disagreeable  to  him  to  be  obliged  to  let  you  know, 
instead  of  bringing  in  a  good  customer  at  once  if  he 
wished  it." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  it  is  at  times,  but  one  can't  be  for 
ever  in  apple-pie  order  ;lwhat  with  the  children,  and 
sewing,  and  meab,  and  one  thing  or  other,  this  place 
is  often  so  littered  I  would  not  have  anybody  see  it  for 
the  world." 

"  But,  my  dear  sister,  I  thought  you  had  made  the 
large  room  upstairs  a  place  for  all  that.  I  remember 
you  told  me  you  intended  to  do  so." 

"  Yes,  so  we  thought,  but  we  found  when  we  got 
known,  we  had  so  many  callers,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
have  a  drawing-room  to  show  them  in." 

''  A  drawing-room ! — ^is  not  that  rather  expensive 
for  such  young  beginners  ?" 
i  "  Of  course, — ^I  knew  you  would  say  so,  Fanny,  so 
I  never  told  you ;  William  warned  me  of  it,  but  I 
couldn't  have  believed  you  were  so  jealous." 

"  Oh  Marion,  have  you  no  better  name  for  my 
anxiety ;  can  you  not  understand  that  all  I  say  is 
prompted  by  a  sincere  love  for  you  and  my  dear  little 
nieces.  I  am  older  than  you,  Marion  dear,  and  when 
our  mother  died,  you  know,  she  bade  me  watch  over 
you  like  herself." 

'*  Yes ;  that  was  all  very  well  when  I  was  a  child ; 
but  at  six-and-twenty,  a^e  and  a  mother  too,  Fanny, 
I  think  I  am  old  enough  to  be  trusted  alone."  And 
pretty  silly  Mrs.  Forrest  tossed  her  head  indignantly. 

"  Most  surely — and  no  one  could  go  more  safely  if 
she  would ;  but  I  fear  the  love  of  greater  things  than 
a  young  tradesman's  wife  should  indulge  in,  wiU  work 
evil  to  both  you  and  William.  Still,  Marion  dear,  you 
are  the  best  judge  of  your  own  means,  and  I  have 
no  wish  to  be  thought  interfering ;  indeed,  you  must 
have  more  right  than  I  think  for  such  luxuries,  or 
Mrs.  Lawrence  greatly  exaggerated  the  eleganoea  of 
your  dinner  table  yesterday." 

*'  Oh,  she  told  you  it  went  off  well,  did  she  P"  said 
Mrs.  Forrest  in  a  tone  of  triumph.  "  I'm  glad  she 
saw  it ;  she  must  acknowledge  now,  I  know  how  to 

S've  a  dinner.  What  did  she  say  P  very  jealous,  wasn't 
e?" 
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"  I  don't  blow,  Marion,  bat  she  spoke  nther  sneer- 
ingly,  I  thought." 

''  Sneeringlj ! "  and  Marion's  face  flushed,  "  what 
of,  I  should  like  to  know?" 

"  Perhaps  I  am  wrong;  but  when  she  told  me  that 
you  had  ^yer  forks  and  sauce  ladles,  I  fancied  it 
must  be  either  untrue  or  she  was  sneering." 

"  Oh,  she  noticed  them — ^I  thought  she  would,  that 
was  one  reason  why  I  had  them ;  we  agreed  upon 
that." 

"  But,  Marion  dear,  is  it  true? — surely  it  is  Mrs. 
Lawrence's  invention,"  asked  Fanny  anxiously. 

"  True  !  of  course  it  is — ^why  not  ?"  replied  her 
sister  pettishly. 

"  Because  I  thought — ^I  fancied — dear  Marion,  do 
not  be  angry,  but  you  tohl  me  a  month  ago,  of 
William's  heavy  loss  in  that  bankruptcy  of  Mr. 
Howe's,  and  I  know  you  had  not  these  silver  things 
then ;  so  I  wondered  how  you  had  them  now." 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  need  to  wonder,  Fanny — our 
credit  is  good  for  a  few  dozen  of  forks,  I  hope.  But 
don't  look  BO  frightened ;  you  make  me  laugh  at  your 
old-fashioned  notions^nuJce  yourself  easy — we  did 
not  buy  them :  we  only  hired  them." 

"  Hired  thm  /--Oh  Marion,  what  folly*-what  ficti- 
tious show !  My  own  dear  sister,  I  never  thought 
you  could  have  Men  so  far,"  said  Fanny  in  a  grieved 
voice. 

''  I  really  think  you  are  speaking  very  unjustifiably 
and  rudely,  Fanny.  Haven't  William  and  I  a  right  to 
please  ourselves,  and  haven't  you  yourself  always  im- 
pressed us  with  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  appear- 
ances?" 

"  Tes ;  but  not  such  appearances  as  the  borrowed 
show  of  hired  silver— bad  and  silly  enough,  if  you,  as 
young  tradespeople,  had  spent  your  capitcd  in  purchas- 
ing such  unbecoming  finery ;  at  any  rate  the  appear- 
ance would  have  been  genuine ;  but  to  pretend  to  it, 
to  make  people  believe  you  possessed  of  such  things, 
then  trifling  money  away  to  hire  them,  b  adding 
deceit  to  pnde." 

"  Fanny,  you  have  no  right  to  speak  so,  and  I  will 
not  endure  it." 

*'  Marion  dear,  you  must.  When  I  came  here 
to-day,  I  did  not  think  to  speak  so,  for  I  hoped  Mrs. 
Lawrence's  tale  was  a  fabrication;  but  since  I  find  it 
true,  as  you  have  no  other  real  friend  to  step  in 
between  you  and  what  will  at  no  distant  day  lead  to 
ruin,  I  must." 

**  Ruin,  indeed!— how  strangely  yon  talk— we  spend 
oar  own  money!" 

*^  Listen  fint  to  me,  Marion,  then  say  what  yon 
please  in  justification:  when  you  were  a  wee  little 
thing,  not  six  years  old,  and  I  only  fifteen,  our  poor 
mother  died  and  left  you  to  my  charge — I  promised 
her  that  while  I  lived  I  would  watch  over  you,  guide 
you,  and  lead  you  in  the  path  of  God's  holy  ways ; 
that  I  would  never  marry  nor  leave  you,  but  while 
you  were  without  any  other  protection  I  would  be  to 
you  a  mother.  I  kept  my  word — futWy  Marion,  your 
heart  can  tell  you.    I  refused  the  man  I  loved,  that  I 


might  remain  with  you,  and  till  your  marriage  few 
were  the  shadows  that  feU  between  us.  I  gave  you  to 
the  better  care  of  the  husband  you  chose,  and  althoagfa 
you  have  both  often  laughed  at  the  old  maid's  croakiBg, 
yet,  Marion,  was  it  ever  spoken  selfishly  f  My  dear, 
dear  sister,  I  do  not  mean  this  for  boasting,  for  indeed 
there  is  nothing  in  it  to  be  proud  or  boastful  of,  but 
I  say  it,  that  for  the  love  of  the  old  days  when  we 
wero  all  to  each  other,  you  may  listen  to  me.  Ton. 
took  this  shop  at  a  heavy  rent,  and  neoeasarily  in- 
creased business  expenditure,  with  the  lesolntioii 
never  to  exceed  the  personal  md  household  oosts  you 
had  found  ([uite  sufficient  for  comfort  in  your  smaller 
place  in  Btore-street.  Upon  this  promise  to  yoor- 
selves,  yon  came ;  but  alas,  how  soon  it  has  been  for- 
gotten ! — the  outlay  that  even  /know  of,  has  greatly 
exceeded  what  was  resolved  upon." 

"  But  surely  yoa  will  allow  that  the  now  ahop-front, 
and  lamps,  and  fittings,  were  quite  neoeasaiy.  Even 
you  must  see  that?" 

"  No,  Marion,  I  do  not— your  predecessor  spent 
400/.  upon  all  such  things  two  years  before  he  died ; 
and,  if  you  remember,  the  fact  of  their  being  in  such 
excellent  order,  was  one  reason  you  assigned  for 
taking  this  shop  in  preference  to  the  one  in  Morris- 
street.  If  that  were  true  then,  it  was  no  less  so  six 
montlis  after :  but  this  is  not  all ;  it  was  settled  that, 
for  a  while,  that  nice  large  room  should  be  given  up  to 
the  children  as  a  pky  place,  and  a  room  to  sew*  take 
meals  in,  and  serve  for  all  such  things,  that  this  might 
be  always  tidy  and  ready  for  William  to  show  any 
customer  to,  whenever  business  required  it.  A  strong 
healthy  servant  was  to  be  procured  to  attend  the  chil- 
dren uid  help  in  the  house-work,  that  you  might  do 
more  useful  things,  and  by  spending  a  few  pounds  so» 
save  many  more.  How  are  all  these  wise  and  prudent 
plans  cbmged !  the  play-room  converted  into  an  ex- 
pensively-famished diawing-room,  the  active  ooontry 
servant  into  a  finely-dressed  useless  nurse,  by  far  too 
idle  and  smart  to  earn  the  food  she  oosts  you — ^your- 
self, instead  of  William's  helpmate  and  assistant,  a 
fashionable  lady,  receiving  visitors,  and  giving  din- 
ner parties,  making  a  show  you  have  no  earthly  right 
to  pretend  to,  and  hiring  plate  to  do  so.  If  I  did 
not  know  that  William's  affairs  were  no  secret  to 
you,  I  should  fancy  you  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of 
things ;  bat  you  are  aware  that  only  last  week  he  was 
obliged  to  give  his  printer  a  bill  instead  of  cash,  and 
you  heard  lum  tell  me  that  business  had  never  been 
so  bad." 

"  It  is  true ;  but  if  people  once  suspected  we  were 
pressed,  we  should  soon  lose  our  business.  It  is  quite 
necessary  to  keep  up  appearances  Fanny,  and  if  you 
were  placed  as  we  are,  you  would  see  it." 

"  Why  was  it  never  necessary  before  ?  Did  yon 
lose  customers  in  Store-street  t)ecause  you  spent  little 
and  paid  quickly  P — ate  with  steel  instead  of  silver  ?  *' 

"  How  you  do  harp  upon  that,  Fanny !" 

"  Because  that  one  act  of  imprudence,  in  all  human 
probability,  is  the  point  at  which  your  ruin  or  ameud- 
meut  will  begin.    If  you  have  moral  courage  Marion, 
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those  forks  may  be  the  means  of  saving  yon ;  but  if  the 
system  of  pretension  and  borrowed  splendour  be  too 
dear  to  relinquish,  those  forks  will  be  most  surely  the 
cause  of  your  downfall.  People  are  not  so  blind  as  you 
imagine,  nor  so  easily  deceived ;  as  for  keeping  up 
appearances,  no  one  could  expect  such,  at  the  table  of  a 
tradesman,  who  a  year  since  was  too  poor  and  wise  to 
engage  a  shopman ;  and  if  this  were  looked  for  by  igno- 
rant and  foolish  people,  is  that  any  reason  why  you 
should  Clippie  your  resources,  or  sacrifice  your  moral 
integrity  to  gratify  them?  No,  my  dear  sister,  be 
honest  with  yourself;  it  was  for  no  idea  that  it  was 
right,  but  only  to  satisfy  your  own  pride,  and,  I  fear, 
envy,  by  outshining  Mrs.  Lawrence.*' 

"  You  are  very  cruel,  Fanny,  to  speak  so ;  and  very 
unjust  too."  said  Mrs.  Forrest,  now  ciying  bitterly ; 
**  but  I  know  why  you  do  it,  and  I  will  speak  to  Wil- 
liam to  return  the  money  you  lent  us  laist  month  to 
pay  the  rent ; — ^I  did  not  think  you  would  have  done 
so!** 

After  a  long  and  painful  conversation,  the  sisters 
parted,  and  Fanny  Cunningham  went  home  with  her 
kind  and  prudent  heart  full  of  appr^ension  and 
sorrow. 

Three  months  after  the  scene  we  have  lekted,  the 
post  brought  William  Forrest  a  letter  from  the  cre- 
ditor to  whom  he  had  given  a  bill,  reminding  him  that 
in  a  week  it  became  due ;  and  also  enclosing  an  ac- 
count of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  and  which  had 
been  sent  to  him  in  mistake  by  a  new  shopman  of  the 
silversmith,  his  surname  being  the  same  as  that  of 
Marion's  husband : — 

"  Jfr.  Forrest, 

"To  Lute  Diamond, 
^^Hireoffour  dozen  lar^e  and  mall  9ilverJbTht\  0  0*' 

One  of  those  sudden  depressions  to  which  trade  Is 
always  subject  had  occurred,  and  Mr.  Forrest,  unable 
to  meet  the  bill  he  had  given  to  his  namesake  and 
printer,  wrote  to  teU  him  so  and  request  a  renewal, 
which  he  never  suffered  himself  to  doubt  would  be 
agreed  to;  but  Mr.  James  Forrest  was  a  clear-headed 
old  man,  who  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  watched 
many  young  couples  rise  and  M;  so,  when  he  re- 
flected upon  the  silversmith's  bUl  enclosed  to  him, 
he  saw  at  no  great  distance  the  ruin  such  follies 
must  lead  to— he  felt  he  could, have  no  confidence  in 
the  prudence  of  a  man  who  squandered  his  money  so 
absurdly,  and,  in  short,  he  declined  to  renew  William's 
bill,  saying  that  he  had  paid  it  away. 

Mr.  Forrest  vnis  now  thoroughly  crippled,  no  means 
presented  themselves  of  getting  the  money,  and  he  was 
in  despair. 

"  Go  to  Fanny !"  said  his  sobbing  wife ;  "  i)erhap8 
she  will  help  us !" 

"  But  she  has  never  been  here  since' that  unlucky 
quarrel  about  those  forks ;  besides,  I  don't  think  she 
either  could  or  would  do  anything." 

Yet,  for  all  that,  William  went,  and  in  the  small,  but 
scmpulously  neat  parlour  of  her  lodgings  he  found  his 
sister-in-law.  She  was  busy,  as  usual,  working  some 
of  that  beautiful  Lace  which  is  often  made  by  my 


poorest  but  most  industrious  oountiywomen.  She  rose 
cheerfully  from  her  seat,  and  held  out  her  hand,  asking 
after  all  at  home. 

*'  They  are  all  well  except  Marion,"  he  said;  "  but 
what  are  you  doing  so  busily,  Fanny  P" 

"Only  making  laoe!" 

"  It  is  veiy  beautiful;  b  it  not  P  You  will  indeed 
be  gay  when  you  wear  it.  For  your  weddings  eh, 
Fanny?" 

"  It  is  not  for  myself— though  you  are  right  about 
its  being  for  a  weddJng-»it  is  Lady  Anne  Mortimer's 
wedding  veil." 

"  Lady  Anne  Mortimer ! — I  didn't  know,  Fanny, 
you  had  such  noble  acquaintance ; — ^no  wonder  we  see 
so  little  of  you." 

•*  My  dear  William,  you  strangely  misunderstand; 
I  can  boast  no  acquaintance  with  her  ladyship,  except 
being  employed  by  her : — ^I  worked  both  her  sister's 
marriage  dresses,  and  she  has  kindly  given  me  this  veil 
to  do." 

•  "  Worked  the  dresses!— Are  you  paid  for  them, 
then?" 

"  Of  course ; — why  are  yon  surprised?** 

"But  the  appearance  of  the  thing!— What  ean 
people  think?" 

"What  they  choose,  William, — if,  indeed,  they 
waste  their  time  in  thinking  at  all  about  so  insigni- 
ficant a  person.  While  I  owe  them  nothing,  pay  for  all 
I  have  when  I  have  it,  pretend  to  nothing  but  honesty 
and  qniet, — ^who  can  say  anything? — and  if  they 
should,  what  can  it  matter  to  me  ?  As  for  appearances, 
I  have  none  to  keep  up,  because  I  never  professed  to 
be  one  bit  greater  or  richer  than  I  really  am.  I  shall 
be  very  glad  of  Lady  Anne's  thirty  guineas,  because  I 
honestly  earn  it,  and  it  gives  me  the  means  of  in- 
dulging myself  in  a  few  little  charities  I  could  not  else 
accomplish.  —  But  this  is  a  tiresome  long  homily, 
William,  and  you  look  tired;— let  me  make  you  a 
cup  of  coffee?" 

More  to  gain  time  and  courage  to  speak  his  errand, 
than  because  he  required  the  refreshment,  her  offer 
was  accepted,  and  he  loitered  over  it  till  Fanny  began 
to  fear  that  something  was  indeed  the  matter.  Dearly, 
very  dearly,  she  loved  her  sister  and  nieces,  and, 
in  truth,  the  greatest  reason  for  her  industry  was  to 
accumulate  for  them  a  little  fund  which  she  saw  must 
soon  be  needed.  She  knew  the  foolish  ideas  of  both 
Marion  and  her  husband,  on  the  old  score  of  keepmg 
up  appearances,  but  she  knew  too  that  neither  of  them 
was  obstinate  nor  perverse,  and  that  both  greatly 
dreaded  any  exposure.  With  much  seeming  patience 
she  waited  for  William  to  speak  upon  the  subject  of 
his  visit,  but  at  last  he  rose  to  go  without  having  said 
a  word  upon  business,  and  then  Fanny  saw  that  if  she 
wished  to  serve  him,  she  must  herself  allude  to  it. 

"  I  am  sure,  William,  you  came  here  to  say  some- 
thing more  than  you  have  done ;  if  so,  do  not  hesitate ; 
with  your  wife's  sister  you  should  not  surely  be  re- 
served!" 

"  I  did  come  to  say  something  to  you,  Fanny,  but 
when  I  sec  how  differently  you  arc  acting  to  Marion 
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and  myself,  I  feel  so  ashamed  of  my  fdly,  that  I  tell 
you  honestly  I  have  not  the  courage." 

"  If  you  are  in  any  difficulty  out  of  which  I  can 
help  you«  he  sure,  my  dear  William,  I  will ;  so  put 
down  your  hat  again,  and  do  not  look  so  wretched, 
for,  bcUeve  me,  there  is  scarcely  any  dilemma  out  of 
which  a  firm  and  honest  mind,  working  boldly  in  fear 
of  Qod's  law,  and  faith  of  his  promised  aid,  cannot  be 
extricated;  so  cheer  up,  and  tell  me  all." 

And,  thus  encouraged,  William  spoke,  while,  so 
magical  is  truth,  that  Panny  saw  at  once  he  was 
frankly  confessing  eveiything ;  he  made  no  attempt  to 
oonoeal  or  justify  his  losses  and  careless  expenditure, 
and  there  was  a  brave  humility  in  his  tone  and  man- 
ner, that  went  instantly  to  a  heart  capable  of  under- 
standing and  appreciating  it.  She  saw  the  right  time 
was  come  for  help,  and  with  a  wisdom  few  people  who 
serve  others  show  in  like  cases,  she  refrained  from  one 
bitter  or  doubting  word.  Even  that  complacent  boast 
which  most  (and  all  selfish  hearts)  indulge  in— "Ah, 
I  told  yon  how  it  would  be !"  was  unspoken. 

Oh !  if  men  and  women  would  but  see  the  evil  those 
words  and  others  like  them  do, — how  the  sorrowing 
or  suffering  spirit  shrinks,  and  rebeb,  at  the  unsympa- 
thizing  and  ostentatious  superiority  thus  assumed, 
surely  they  would  be  left  unuttered.  Why  is  it  that 
after  misfortune,  folly,  or  even  crime,  we  believe  that 
all  holy  trace  of  "  God's  image,"  given  us  before  the 
tall, is  obliterated?  Jfar,veryfar  from  our  original  beauty 
we  have  sunk,  our  best  things  are  tainted  with  the 
eaiiy  sin  of  Eden,  for  truly  '*  the  trail  of  the  serpent 
is  over  them  all ;"  but  of  the  baptized  soul  who  shall 
dare  to  say  that  all  likeness  is  gone,  all  pure  and 
great  aspirations  dead  P  Eouled  with  this  worid's  sins 
and  pursuits,  still  at  times,  in  all  natures,  from  the 
disobedient  child  to  the  hardened  felon,  some  flash, 
like  sun%ht  through  a  storm-cloud,  startles  us  into 
an  involuntary  acknowledgment  that  the  Divine  image 
is  not  wholly  blottedout,  that  something  is  left  tons  yet, 
though  stained  and  crushed ;  but  as  an  angel's  wing, 
even  soiled  and  drooping,  is  heavenly  plumage  still,  so 
the  faultiest  spirit  that  walks  this  earth,  has  in  some 
comer  of  its  soul  a  remnant  of  its  divine  beauty, 
whichy  rightly  touched,  and  tenderly  fostered, 'springs 
and  echoes  to  the  call  of  love,  and  might,  by  the  gene- 
rous trust  and  appreciation  of  others,  make  many  an  evil 
man  a  righteous  one  again.  But  no ;  alas  for  human 
nature !  by  some  mysterious  train  of  reasoning,  we 
seem  to  fancy  that  every  man's  crime  or  folly  raises 
us — because  just  that  verijf  sin  or  imprudence  we  are 
not  guilty  of,  we  are  pure  of  all  other ;  and  as  in  pro- 
portion to  his  fall  we  are  elevated,  we  have  a  right  to 
arrogate  innocence  (without  which  none  should  bear 
hardly  upon  his  fellow),  and  taunt,  and  doubt,  and 
agonize  a  heart  already  suffering,  and  say  with  a  pride 
none  but  a  righteous  soul  has  claim  to  use—"  I  dare 
say  you  mean  very  well  now,  but  you  have  been 
warned  before.  I  really  should  like  to  help  (or  trust) 
you,  but  I  fear  the  same  temptation,  &c."  Oh,  man 
— man!— when  will  the  holy  spirit  our  Lord  lived 
to  inculcate,  and  died  to  prove,  the  love  and  charity 


which  "  hopeth  all  things,  beareth  all  things,"  be 
practised  in  this  weary  world !  Does  it  never  occur 
to  these  pharisaical  censors,  mighty  in  reproof,  that 
upon  themy  often  and  often  wiU  lay  the  heavy  guilt  of 
a  soul's  return  to  evil,  its  desertion  of  the  good  to 
which  one  kindly  action  of  trust  in  the  holy  impulse, 
a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  the  better  nature, 
now  awakened,  would  lead.  Does  the  sound  of  words 
which  may  be  spoken  at  the  Eternal  bar,  never 
come  warningly  upon  the  senses, — ^the  reproach  of  a 
brother  or  sister  whom  their  harshness  has  driven  back 
to  evil? 

Let  us  say  a  few  words  to  those  who  have  (and  who  has 
not  ?)  relatives  or  friends  who,  led  away  from  right 
and  prudence,  have  done  ill  and  unwisely,  and  would 
fain  with  your  help  retrieve  the  past.  Seise  the  first 
Indication  of  penitence,  watch  for  it  as  a  storm* 
wrecked  mariner  watches  the  breaking  earth  that 
heralds  the  appearance  of  the  germinating  seed  idiich 
is  to  be  parent  of  the  com  to  support  his  life,  nurse  it 
as  tenderly,  give  it  full  belief,  chill  not  the  impulse  by 
distmst ;  above  all,  never  use  those  hateful  phrases, 
"Ah,  I  told  you  so;  you  would  not  take  my  advice!" 
— "  I  knew  how  it  would  end !"  and  such  like.  Trae, 
you  may  have  prophesied  rightly;  but  can  you  say,  that, 
reverse  your  positions,  let  the  warnings  be  spoken  to 
you,  and  with  the  same  temptations  that  have  wrecked 
your  fellow's  pmdence,  you  would  have  done  more 
righteously  ?  Ah,  remember  that  it  is  a  sore  thing  to 
the  proud  human  heart  to  acknowledge  its  sins  and 
follies ! — ^be  gentle  then,  and,  speaking  faithfully  but 
mercifully  of  the  past,  be  trusting,  cheering,  cha- 
ritable for  the  future ;  give  the  soul  something  to  be 
proud  of,  something  to  work  for ;  and  teaching  it  that 
Christian  love  watches  for,  and  fosters  penitence,  lead 
it  by  gratitude  for  the  practice,  to  reverence  for  the 
Author  of  our  faith. 

Oh,  beautiful  Spirit  of  love!  scared  from  this 
stormy  world  by  the  evil  passions  of  those  thou 
wouldest  gladly  bless  with  thy  own  beauty,  return  to 
us  again !  Once  more,  as  in  the  Eastem  garden,  walk 
with  us*as  a  guardian  to  cherish  and  protect. 

This  is  a  long  digression,  but  it  was  such  reflec- 
tions as  these,  which  led  Fanny  Cunningham,  whom 
we  confess  to  loving  dearly,  to  meet  her  brother's 
confidence  with  a  cordial  smile ;  and  when  he  said — 

"  An  execution  wiU  be  in  the  shop  to-morrow,  and 
my  credit  gone  for  ever ;  all  I  dare  uk  you  is,  to  give 
Marion  and  the  children  a  home." 

She  replied — 

"Well,  William,  the  worst  is  come,  and  we  must 
meet  it  as  we  best  may.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  help 
you,  for  I  am  sure  this  is  a  stmggle  severe  enough 
to  guard  you  against  such  mistakes  for  the  future." 

"  Indeed  it  is ;  tmst  me  and  try  me  again ;  and 
with  God's  blessing  upon  my  resolution  and  exertions, 
you  shall  have  no  cause  to  regret  your  goodness." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  Eanny,  cheerfully  and  con- 
fidently. "And  now,  let  us  consider :  you  say  that 
you  are  involved  to  the  extent  of  six  hundred  pounds, 
for  which,  in  most  cases,  you  have  given  bills,  now 
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falliDg  doe,  and,  of  course,  if  Mr.  Jamea  Forrest's 
claim  19  unsatisfied,  and  your  stock  seized,  all  your 
creditors  will  come  npon  yon  at  once.  I  do  not  qnite 
see  at  this  moment  what  is  best  to  do ;  but  I  possess 
nearly  all  the  money  you  want,  and  you  shall  have  it, 
though  it  will  need  some  judgment  in  the  application, 
and  many  changes,  as  you  say,  must  be  made  in  your 
expenses,  lest  you  should  be  again  in  a  similar 
dilemma,  and  I  have  no  power  at  all  to  help  you. 
Let  us  both  go  at  once  to  Mr.  Hatten,  and  if  you 
J  will  be  guided  by  his  adyioe,  I  pronuse  that  you  shall 
hare  the  means." 

Oh,  Fanny,  Fanny  I  where  is  your  worldly  wisdomP 
What  a  chance  you  hare  lost  for  the  resuscitation 
of  all  his  delinquencies!  When  will  such  another 
opportunity  occur  for. the  rerival  of  old  grieyances; 
or  reminding  of  advice  unheeded,  and  sage  counsel 
I  neglected  7  What  an  excellent  plea  you  have  thrown 
away  for  refusing  to  assist,  and  prudently  doubting 
"if  it  would  be  of  any  use  to  help !"  What  can  you 
be  thinking  of?  I  believe  I  know  what  she  would 
answer  to  the  question, — "  I  am  thinking  of  Him  who 
bade  us,  '  if  our.  brother  trespass  against  us  seven 
times  in  a  day,  and  seven  times  in  a  day  turn  again  to 
vs  saying,  I  repent,  to  foigive  him.' " 

Yeiy  joyfully  did  William  Forrest  agr^  to  his 
sister's  proposid,  and  in  a  month  the  whole  of  his 
debts  were  paid  by  her ;  the  furniture  of  the  gay 
drawing-room  sdd;  the  room  converted  into  the 
useful  place  they  at  first  intended;  the  smart  nurse 
replaced  by  an  active  country  servant ;  Marion  behind 
the  counter  of  fimcy  stationery ;  the  dandy  shopmen 
gone,  and  every  man  and  woman  in  the  house  working 
diligently  for  the  eye  of ,  Him,  whose  servant  has 
bidden  us  not  to  be  *' slothful  in  business;"  but 
"  whatever  our  hand  findeth  to  do,  to  do  it  with  our 
might." 

♦ 

PRINCES  AND  PRIESTS  ;  OR,   ORIENTAL 
DAGUERREOTYPES. 

BT  XBS.  F0STAN8. 

Syzbt  body,  on  the  25th  of  August,  184 — ^  was 
to  be  seen  with  an  image  of  Ganese,  the  elephant- 
headed  deity,  in  his  hand,  for  it  was  the  great  fes- 
tival of  the  "Ganese  chatworthee."  The  poorer 
folks  danced  about  little  plaster  images,  adorned  with 
necklaoes  and  ear-jewels  of  led  and  green  pigment ; 
others  paraded  effigies  of  wood,  with  no  speculation 
in  the  eyes  that  so  of  talc  did  gliu«  withal ;  while  some 
extolled  the  merits  of  a  god  of  cloth,  a  "  guy,"  stuffed 
Tery  hard,  and  dad  in  blue,  while  all  the  snippings  of 
a  tailor's  cutting-room  seemed  to  have  be^  put  in 
requisition  for  his  ears  and  trunk.  Some  idols  were 
of  stone,  curiously  carved :  the  material  differed  with 
the  rank  of  the  worshipper ;  but  he  would  have  been 
thought  a  luckless  householder  indeed,  who  did  not 
to-day  refresh  the  Lares  of  his  hearth,  and  anoint  a  new 
Ganese,  fated  to  a  watery  grave  when  the  sun  sank 
upon  the  western  wave.  Among  the  rich,  these  idob 
were  costly,  but  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
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more  of  them  than  in  divers  peeps,  obtained  by  torch- 
light, through  the  open  doors  of  the  richly-gilded 
palankeens,  which  bore  these  objects  of  a  nation's 
worship  to  the  sea.  Several  of  these  palkees  I  passed 
in  the  great,  bazaar,  when  returning  from  our  evening 
drive.  The  interiors  were  hung  with  wreaths  and 
festoons  of  chumpa  and  mogree  blossoms,  and  were 
decorated  with  gold,  jewels,  and  rich  brocade,  while 
supported  by  cushions  sat  the  Hindoo  god  of  wisdom, 
the  great  Gunputtee,  whose  early  accident,  as  related 
in  the  Purans,  so  mortifyingly  furnished  him  with  the 
elephant's  proboscis.  Around  the  palankeens  flashed 
torches,  throwing  their  red  glare  upon  the  jewelled 
head  of  the  deity,  while  tomtoms  in  advance,  and 
shrill  pipes  from  the  rear,  added  to  the  noise  and  dis- 
cord. Horsemen  and  footmen.  Brahmins,  and  the 
wealthy  of  the  island,  attended  these  processions,  and 
ere  the  stars  shone  forth,  thousands  of  elephant- 
headed  gods  were  consigned  to  the  deep  waters. ' 

The  great  procession  connected  with  this  festival 
is  to  be  seen  at  Baroda,  where  the  Guicowar,  as  its 
Hindoo  patron,  makes  the  most  of  it.  Wisdom,  one 
would  think,  was  supreme  in  the  dominion  of  his 
highness,  if  we  might  judge  of  it  by  the  distinctions 
with  which  it  is  annually  treated,  did  not  facts  assure 
us  of  the  contrary ;  however,  not  only  does  Ganese 
ride  forth  on  this  his  fete  day  in  the  finest  of  all 
fine  palankeens,  but  the  prince  attends  him ;  and  not 
only  the  prince,  (who,  like  the  pope,  might  afford  to 
appear  humble  one  day  in  the  year,  for  the  sake  of 
his  creed,)  but  the  British  Resident  is  there  too,  with 
the  sepoys  of  a  British  army,  and  the  national  music 
of  England,  with  elephants,  and  trumpets,  and  ban- 
ners, uid  a  shouting  multitude ;  and  all  to  do  honour 
to  an  idol  of  wood  or  stone ! 

We  cannot  tell  how  bng  respect  for  the  prejudices 
of  the  Guicowar  may  command  this  consideration  at 
our  hands.  Some  admirable  papers,  written  by  a 
missionary  at  Baroda,  have  ah«ady  appeared  on  the 
subject,  which  well  deserve  att^tion;  for,  inde- 
pendently of  the  grief  and  pain  such  duty  must  cause 
to  many  European  officers  called  on  to  conunand  this 
guard  of  honour  to  a  Hindoo  deity,  it  is  quite  certam 
that  Hindoos,  when  they  witness  these  marks  (as 
they  consider  them,)  of  homage,  and  respect,  be- 
lieve that  we  do  absolutely  respect  the  objecU  of  the 
ceremony,  and  that  our  rule  in  India  is,  somehow  or 
other,  a  permitted  one,  on  the  part  of  their  gods, 
whose  supremacy  we  are  obliged,  for  our  own  security's 
sake,  to  acknowledge  by  such  public  demonstrations  of 
respect.  I  have  been  told  by  intelligent  natives  that 
it  is  really  matter  of  popular  opinion,  that  it  is  not 
the  prince,  but  the  deity  we  so  honour ;  that  it  is  not 
a  courteous  form,  by  wldch  we  seek  to  keep  order,  but 
a  voluntary  act  of  absolute  homage;  and,  if  this 
is  indeed  so,  the  fact  deserves  attention.  Natives 
have  frequently  told  me,  with  regard  to  the  Mohur- 
rum,  Hooli,  uid  other  simikr  observances,  that  if 
European  officers  did  not  attend  processions  and 
natches,  the  sepoys  and  natives  generally  would 
care  much  less  about  them,  and  not  be  encouraged 
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to  spend  the  large  sums  they  now  do,  on  dancing 
women,  lights,  and  decorations.  The  sepoys  are  flat- 
tered at  the  presence  of  their  superiors,  and  set 
greater  value  on  the  occasions  which  seem  to  interest 
them.  I  confess  I  had  never  viewed  the  matter  in 
this  light,  but  had  ever  considered  the  accepting  such 
invitwQona  as  mere  acts  of  courtesy,  necessary  to  en- 
courage and  keep  up  good  feeling  between  the  native 
subordinates  and  their  European  superiors ;  but  the 
assurances  I  have  since  received  on  the  matter,  from 
sound  authority,  place  these  concessions  in  a  very 
dilFerent  and  very  important  point  of  view. 

The  month  Skrawun  requires  the  celebration  of 
more  festivals  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  Hindoo  year, 
and  consequently  the  priestly  class  are  in  full  feather. 
The  meer's  house  being  situated  between  two  great 
bazaars,  and  on  the  high  road  from  two  important 
temples,  that  of  Juggemath  Sunkersett  and  that  on 
Malabar  Hill,  fakirs  pass  by,  and  are  seen  about  it, 
at  all  hours  and  in  all  varieties.  The  earliest  abroad 
I  observed  to  be  a  man  who,  at  five  every  morning, 
was  so  freshly  smeared  with  wood  ashes,  that  the 
only  dark  portions  of  his  body  were  the  pupihi  of  his 
wily,  malignant-looking  eyes ;  he  wore  a  high  crown, 
like  the  cap  of  Osiris,  of  peacocks'  feathers,  and  a 
tiger's  skin  over  his  shoulders ;  he  carried  a  dish  and 
staff,  and,  I  suspect,  creates  an  impression  very  ad- 
vantageous to  his  own  interests.  This  worthy  is 
generally  followed  by  a  man  carrying  a  child,  fright- 
fully crippled,  in  a  basket  slung  by  a  bamboo  over 
his  shoulder;  the  man  wears  ochre-coloured  garments, 
and  the  child  roars  out  something  or  other  in.  praise 
of  Mahdeo  which  neither  he  nor  any  one  eh»e  can 
understand.  Then  comes  an  old  fakir,  dragged  along 
by  a  coolie  in  a  little  cart,  covered  with  brickdust- 
looking  doth^  and  rests  ftom  place  to  place,  until  they 
have  xmde  the  tour  of  every  temple  in  the  "  qnartier'* 
and  the  wise  man's  scrip  is  full ;  and  there  are  scores 
of  others  smeared  with  White  dust,  and  laden  with 
heavy  beads;  all  scowling  and  malignant  beings, 
intent  on  the  robbery  of  their  fellow  men. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  before  the  festival,  as  I  was 
ridii^  up  from  Tardeo  to  the  Sunkersett  temple,  that 
I  saw  a  strange  creature  on  the  road.  Who  I  imagined 
might  be  one  of  the  huge  monkeys  from  Guszerat, 
which  the  Brahmins  delight  in  petting,  in  honour  of 
tiieir  god  Huniman;  and  I  fancied  the  (»«ature 
might  have  wandered  beyond  the  precincts  of  tbe 
temple,  to  look  about  him  a  little  and  get  an  appetite 
for  fresh  mangoes  and  his  morning  rice.  Having  no 
sympathy  with  Huniman's  votaries  in  this  particular 
taste  for  the  long-armed  Guzzeratees,  I  was  about  to 
turn  my  horse  along  a  bye-path,  when  I  remarked 
that  several  of  the  fruit  people,  toddy  sellers,  and 
others,  on  their  way  to  the  basaar,  salaamed  to  this 
(feature  and  made  way  for  it.  Now,  really,  even 
to  the  monkey  who  boards  at  a  temple,  I  thought  this 
was  going  too  far,  and  thus  having  my  suspicious 
roused  by  it,  I  rode  forwards,  and  soon  saw  that  it 
was  a  poor  creature  who,  in  penitential  mood,  and  to 
gain  credit  for  a  work  of  merit,  was  absolutely  hopping 


his  way,  in  the  posture  of  a  frt)g,  to  every  temple  of 
renown  in  western  India!  He  looked  old  and 
emaciated,  as  one  who  really  to  the  letter  performed 
his  vow,  and  did  so,  moreover,  from  a  linoere  belief 
both  in  its  necessity  and  in  its  value. 

A  few  days  after  this,  I  saw  another  man  near  the 
same  temple,  stretched  along  upon  the  ground,  who 
was  measuring  hia  length  towards  Nasnk ;  bnt  I  had 
my  doubts  of  him,  for  he  was  of  stalwart  frame,  and 
looked  amazingly  as  if  he  got  up  and  walked  stardiiy 
along  under  the  shelter  of  the  jungles,  when  no  one 
was  on  his  path ;  for  he  was  a  heiedthy,  mnaoolar  look- 
ing rogue,  whose  motives  I  suspected  to  be  none  of 
the  purest.  I  asked  the  Brahmin,  Nana  Nandn,  about 
them  both,  and  he  first  shook  his  head,  and  thai  nod> 
ded  it,  with  a  very  incredulous  air ;  anid  when  I  asked 
him  if  he  thought  them  sinoere^  he  said,  '*  Oh,  no  !— 
they  did  these  foolish  things  for  what  they  eoitki  get! 
There  were  not  so  many  aa  there  used  to  be,  for  people 
did  not  encourage  them  now."  He  said,  the  few  nov 
here  went,  in  consequence  of  its  being  Sbrawun,  to 
the  Mahdeo  and  Sivaite  temples,  beoauae,  aa  some  part 
of  it  was  a  great  fast,  such  penances  were  more  likely 
to  be  a  good  means  ol  ooUecting  alma.  In  the  Bharat 
and  Ramayan,  Mahratta  playa,  that  were  peffonned 
here  at  the  DewaUi  sometimes,  these  people  were 
often  introduced  "  to  make  laughter."  Th^  called 
themselves  Sanyawi's,  but  they  were  generally  only 
beggars.  People  aometinies  educated  their  childrei, 
he  said,  to  this  sort  of  life,  as  a  trade,  and  taaght  then 
"  veiy  curious  things,"  by  whidi  they  better  imposed 
upon  the  people;  such  aa  remaining  fordaya  wi^oat 
food  and  water,  charming  snakes,  and  seeasing  to 
wound  themselveB  with  daggen,  bat  it  wm  ''aU 
nonsense." 

Now,  albeit  Nana  Naninwaa  a  striet  Brahmin, 
and,  as  such,  his  criticism  on  devoteeism  was  valuable^ 
yet,  I  had  seen  men,  Banyassi's,  near  Girnar,  and  in 
other  of  the  jungies.  of  Western  India»  kiading  the 
lives  of  anchorites,  and  certainly  without  other  induce- 
ment than  they  derived  from  the  approval  of  their 
consciences.  I  mentioned  these,  and  Nana  Narain 
allowed  their  exiatenee.  It  waa,  he  said,  a  part  of 
Hindooism,  and  in  old  tunes  waa  extensively  practised, 
but  not  in  these  days ;  the  examples  wen  now  veiy 
rare ;  and  the  imitations  (part  of  modem  oorraptkn,) 
that  were  genendly  to  be  met  with,  deserved  puisb- 
ment,  rather  than  encouragement^  because  it  brought 
into  ridicule  that  which  was  really,  and  originally, 
good.  It  seems,  that  in  dd  times,  ^tthm.  a  man  de- 
termined on  a  life  of  holiness,  he  waa  required  to  pass 
through  four  stages  of  initiation.  At  ei^  yean  of 
age,  he  was  invested  with  the  Brahmimoai  owd ;  the 
first  state ;  in  the  second,  he  studied  the  attiilmtes  of 
the  deities,  and  that  control  of  the  universe  their 
powers  had  created;  in  the  third  atage^  he  maoied, 
became  a  household^:,  studied  the  aodal  viituea^  and 
lived  as  a  man  of  the  world.  In  the  fourth,  the  de- 
votees became  Sanyassi,  "holy;" — they  retired  to  the 
jungles,  and  devoted  their  lives  to  meditation ;  thej 
were  compelled  to  shave  their  heads,  they  were  fo^ 
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bidden  to  live  in  houses;  ihej  dared  neither  to  pos- 
sess nor  to  ose  money ;  silk,  as  an  article  of  raiment, 
was  forbidden  them;  and  if  wearing  garments  at  all, 
such  were  directed  to  be  of  fax,  cotton  being  for- 
bidden. It  is  light  that  a  man  shonld  be  educated, 
to  become  CTcntually  a  Sanyaasi,  and  pass  blameless 
throogh  his  stages  of  initiation;  but  occasionally, 
when  the  fear  of  death  falls  upon  a  rich  man,  he  gives 
all  his  goods  in  charity,  through  the  agency  of  Brah- 
mins, and,  with  certain  ceremonies,  is  made  a  Sanyassi, 
which  of  course  is  supposed  to  secure  for  him  every 
description  of  blessing  that  the  Hindoos  believe  can 
attend  the  transition  states  after  deatL 

An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  but  a  few  months 
ago  at  Nassik :  A  man  of  enormous  wealth,  having 
eaten  a  great  many  water-melons,  believed  himself 
seized  with  spasmodic  cholera,  and  at  the  point,  as  he 
thought,  of  finding  himself  either  a  dog  or  a  rajah,  as 
the  case  might  be ;  and,  being  anxious  to  ensure  the 
latter  result,  he  called  the  Brahmins,  and  making  over 
to  the  great  temple  the  whole  of    his  enormous 
wealth,  the   ceremonies  were   performed,  and  the 
dying  man  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  Sanyassi-ship, 
as  completely  as  if,  instead  of  making  and  hoarding 
money  all  his  life,  he  had,  from  the  tender  age  of  eight 
years,  been  employed  in  works  of  charity.  Strange  to 
say,  however,  notwithstanding  that  pots  of  milk  had 
been  placed  about  the  room,  grains  of  rice  strewn 
under  the  charpoy,  strings  of  leaves  placed  over  his 
head,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  little  images  of 
Devi  brought  in,  and  smeared  with  oil  in  the  sick 
man's   chamber,    before    he   thought  of  becoming 
Sanyassi,  and  without  any  effect  whatever,  the  moment 
liis  'worldly  goods  were  willed  away  to  that  great 
temple  with  the  huge  silver  bells,  by  the  side  of  the 
Holy  Gunga,  Nature  began  the  work  of  a  hakeem, 
and   the  man  was  cured !    In  four-and-twenty  hours 
he  was  as  well  as  the  fattest  Brahmin  in  Nassik ;  but 
he  was  a  Sanyassi  notwithstanding.     He  had  not 
one  pice  in  the  world,  wherewith  to  go  forth  and  buy 
a  handful  of  parched  grain;  nor  dared  he  beg,  for 
tliis  also  is  forbidden;  so,  after  some  struggles,  he 
took  a  staff  and  a  platter,  and  went  forth ;  what  the 
liberal  gave  him,  that  he  ate ;  he  dared  not  return  to 
Ms  house,  but  lay  on  the  road-side,  and  as  he  did  so, 
perhaps,  thanked  Nature  little  enough  for  her  inter- 
ference, for  to  pass  away  under  cholera  into  a  con- 
dition of  rajahship,  must  be  pleasanter  to  the  imagi- 
nation  than  to  endure  the  reaUty  of  a  Sanyassi, 
fnalgrS  lui,  after  the  manner  of  the  victim  at  Nassik. 
How  the  Brahmins  must  have  chuckled  as  they  noted 
him  with  his  staff  and  pktter,  day  by  day, — ^they 
passing  by,  in  fine  linen,  to  the  great  temple, — 
where  they  had  divided  the  spoil ! 

Altogether,  they  are  a  dreadful  set  of  people,  the 
Brahmins  of  Nassik.  The  place  itself  is  considered 
as  the  Benares  of  western  India,  and  the  people  per- 
sist in  calling  the  river  Godavery  the  Gunga;  and 
when  fuU  it  is  very  beautiful  in  its  several  windings ; 
and  the  temples  that  crowd  its  banks  are  handsome 
and   picturesque;  and  the  groups  of  pilgrims  and 


devotees  attract  attention,  who  so  zealously  perform 
their  ablutions  in  the  sacred  stream;  while  here  and 
there  we  see  the  procession  of  a  native  prince,  his 
elephants  and  horsemen,  or  a  carrier  of  the  sacred 
water,  with  his  vessels  covered  with  crimson  doth 
and  cirded  with  silver  beUs ;  or  we  have  a  string  of 
bullocks  hiden  with  bags  of  human  bones,  to  be  de- 
posited here  by  those  who  cannot  afford  a  journey  to 
Benares ; — and  the  scene  is  strange,  and  full  of  in- 
terest ;  but,  as  we  stand  gasing  thereon,  and  feeling 
that  here,  indeed,  we  are  in  the  stronghold  of  the 
oorruptest  Brahminism,  a  priest  from  the  great  temple 
passes  by ; — a  troop  of  truculent-looldng  sepoys  fol- 
low him,  with  swords,  and  cloths  as  shields  wrapped 
round  their  left  hands;  and  the  Brahmin  himself, 
though  he  deigns  not  to  lift  his  eyes,  scowls  horribly 
on  the  ground,  and,  at  the  moment  that  he  passes, 
hfts  his  hand,  and  holds  his  left  ear  between  his  finger 
and  thumb,  to  save  him  from  the  Evil  Eye,  as  the 
shadow  of  a  Feringee  may  chance  to  &11  on  him. 
Seeing  this,  the  sepoys  scowl  also,  and  hold  their 
ears,  evidently  longing,  however,  to  use  their  swords 
instead,  and  you  feel  it  is  so,  and  are  relieved  when 
they  have  passed.  We  are  sure  that  Brahmin  whom 
we  have  in  our  mind's  eye  as  we  now  write  of  his 
class,  is  at  least  a  true  disciple  of  the  Dhurma  Subbha! 
— ke  will  never  yield  to  innovation ; — ks  will  never 
spare  a  widow,  nor  save  a  Bajpoot  girl,  nor  forbid  an 
aged  father  to  bury  himself  alive!  Not  hel^the 
Purans  are  all  in  idl  to  him,  and  he  mH  insist  upon 
them  to  the  last.  The  dty  swarms  with  Missionaries, 
some  able,  all  zealous,  but  they  will  do  no  good  with 
him !  Bigotry  and  ignorance  go  hand  in  hand  in  this 
case :  "  'tis  not  that  the  man  is  rich  in  argument,  but 
that  he  is  poor  in  knowledge;" — ^ignorant  of  every 
thing,  he  doubts  nothing ; — ^he  asks  not  of  the  truth 
that  is  in  kirn,  but  his  sdf-suffidency  convinces  him 
that  error  is  everywhere  else ;  and  whether  it  be  so  or 
not,  never  gives  his  mind  a  moment's  trouble  on  the 
matter,  but  rests  as  he  is,  satisfied  with  the  blind 
homage  of  his  hoodwinked  people. 

It  was  on  a  fine  July  evening  while  walking  on  the 
Yalade,  a  good  raised  road  which  saves  the  "  flats  "  of 
Bombay  from  the  farther  encroachments  of  the  sea,  and 
leads  by  ways  of  pleasantness  to  the  pretty  woods  of 
Mahim,  that  I  suddenly  percdved  one  who  has  been 
rather  lionised  of  late  in  Bombay,  the  Persian  prince 
Aga  Mohamed,  with  his  brother  and  some  portion  of 
his  retinue.  The  prince  was,  as  princes  should  be,  of 
a  rather  portly  presence,  with  beard  and  moustache 
equally  luxuriant  in  growth,  black  and  ^-like;  his 
costume  consisted  of  a  chintz  body-coat  girded  with  a 
cashmere  cummerbund,  red  satin  trowsers,  and  one  of 
the  tallest  lamb's-skin  caps,  probably,  ever  brou^t 
from  Bokhara.  His  highness  bestrode  what  seemed 
but  a  sorry  nag,  unless,  indeed,  like  many « such  ap- 
parently pitiable  looking  animals  in  the  East,  unseen 
qualities  rendered  him  a  very  Bucephalus  to  the  mo- 
dem hero  he  had  the  honour  to  betf  .  However  this 
may  have  been,  the  starved  appearance  of  the  nag  was 
amply  compensated  by  the  pomp,  pride,  and  circum- 
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stance  that  brought  ap  the  rear.  There,  at  a  foot's  ]>ace, 
advanced  a  bright  ydlow  chariot,  awmging  backwards 
and  forwards,  as  if  it  assented  folly  to  all  that  was 
going  on ;  the  horses  were  sleek,  and  yet  they  bit  each 
other  from  time  tatnne,  shaking  the  chariot  yet  more 
into  the  affirmtftiTe,  not  from  hanger,  but  for  pastime, 
while  on  the  box  sat  one  attired  in  gamboge  coloured 
silk,  contrasting  well  with  the  crimson  bag  depending 
from  his  o^,  who  roared  ont  Tcrses  from  Hafia  for 
the  recreation  of  his  master,  pausing  at  the  condnsion 
of  each  stanza»  and  then,  as  if  in  a  refndn,  giving  us 
the  titles  and  dignities  of  the  prince  and  the  royal 
house  of  Persia. 

This  cortege  was  altogether  FerauM.  And  this 
expression  is  sufficient  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  all 
acquainted  with  that  country  and  its  people,  the  ex- 
treme of  absurdity,  oomlnned  with  the  most  prepos- 
terous effects  of  self-complacency  and  conceit.  Mr. 
Morier  knew  the  Persian  character  well,  and  although 
English  readers  may  fancy  his  sketches  overdrawn, 
those  acquainted  with  the  East  acknowledge  their 
admirable  truth,  and  know  how  impossible  it  is  for 
any  writer  to  exaggerate  the  peculiar  absurdity  that 
results  from  the  TeTaiBn.  amour  propre.  Aga  Khan, 
however,  thou^  doubtless  strongly  resembling  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen,  is  a  notable  person,  and  some 
particulars  in  his  history  deserve  remark.  His  family 
are  of  those  who,  as  Kojas,  pretend  to  the  honour  oi 
direct  descent  from  the  prophet.  Now,  the  king  of 
Persia  seems  to  have  not  been  quite  decided  as  to 
which  party  deserved  his  protection,  for,  at  one  period, 
he  persecuted  these  daimants  to  relationship  with 
Mahomet,  and  afterwards  seems  to  have  thought  them 
good,  truth-telling,  honourable  men  enough.  Sectarian 
feeHng  was  not,  however,  confined  to  the  ruler,  but  the 
people  of  Kumean  in  their  zeal  murdered  the  father 
of  Aga  Khan»  and  showed  decided  intentions  of  exter- 
minating the  fiunily,  on  which  the  king  called  the 
young  Aga  to  court.  Now,  "  hoping  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you,"  in  an  eastern  durbar,  is  an 
invitation  often  equivalent  to  the  mandate  of  *'  come 
to  the  slaughter,"  as  the  beys  found  it,  when  bidden 
to  the  marriage  by  Mahomet  All;  and  Aga  Khan, 
painfully  conscious  of  this  fact,  very  naturally  and 
properly  hesitated  in  accepting  the  invitation;  on 
which  the  king  sent  a  khelat,  his  seal,  as  an  assurance 
of  protection,  and  a  message  expUmatory  of  his  tenets, 
on  receiving  which,  the  aga  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
royal  carpet  of  promotion,  and  was  elected  Viceroy 
ofKerbek.  After  a  while  "  it  came  to  pass  "  that  Aga 
Mohamed  found  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  king,  and 
he  said,  "  Behold,  I  give  you  my  daughter  in  marriage ; 
I  am  an  earthly  sovereign,  but  I  rejoice  in  giving  my 
child  to  one  who  will  find  favour  for  her  with  the 
king  of  heaven/' 

The  khan,  thus  honoured  both  in  temporal  and 
spiritual  things,  returned  to  his  province;  but  disputes 
still  arising,  as  the  result  of  a  kingdom  being  divided 
against  itself,  the  khan  with  his  followers  in  con- 
siderable force  went  to  Caubul,  and  when  the  war 
broke  out,  did  us  good  service.    He  then  came  to 


Sindh,  purposing  settlement  there,  under  British  pro- 
tection; but  on  its  appearing  that  the  Sindhians  also 
held  opinions  on  doctrinal  points  of  the  Kmran  that 
might  render  disputes  very  common  between  their 
Syuds  and  the  Koja  settlers,  Aga  Khan  was  requested 
to  disband  his  followers  and  establish  himself  at  Cal- 
cutta. The  city  of  palaces,  however,  had  no  charms 
for  him,  and  ihe  prince  came  to  Bombay,  hoping 
eventudly  to  return  to  Persia,,  and  now  seeks  that 
which  he  is  unlikely  to  obtain ;  viz.  a  guarantee  for 
protection  from  our  government  to  the  Persian  court. 
His  followers  have  returned  to  their  lands»  but  the 
khan  still  enjoys  a  very  tolerable  provision  from  the 
devoted  attadmient  of -his  sect. 

Aga  Khan  affects  some  knowledge  of  the  Uack 
Bits,  mutters  incantations,  casts  nativities,  pretends 
to  second  si^ht^  and  is  strong  in  many  forms  of  astro- 
logy and  divination.  He  foretold,  the  people  say, 
thft  the  rain  would  M  this  year,  exactly  at  three 
o'clock  by  the  cathedral  church,  on  the  7th  of  June : 
and  of  course  it  did  so.  Then  the  governor  was  to 
pay  him  a  visit  of  ceremony  at  the  aga's  house,  in 
Bampart  Row,  and  a  large  assembly  were  collected, 
but  the  aga  at  the  time  appointed  came  among  them» 
in  his  ordinary  dress,  and  said,  **  The  Governor  will 
not  come :  I  have  consulted  the  stars ;  they  are  nnpro- 
pitious ;  he  is  ill ;"  and  an  hour  after  this,  it  is  said,  a 
trooper  galloped  up  with  an  aide-de-oamp's  note  to 
this  purpose,  and  the  people  dispersed,  every  one  to 
his  house,  pondering  on  the  wisdom  of  the  aga. 

Ladies  seldom  accompany  their  husbands  on  jour- 
neys in  the  East,  and  the  king's  daughter  remains  at 
Kerbela ;  but,  as  the  aga  has  fortunately  found  favour 
in  the  sight  of  two  other  wives  who  here  bask  in  his 
smiles,  his  hearth  is  not  rendered  wholly  desolate  by 
the  etiquette  of  society. 

After  passing  the  khan  and  his  *' chorus,"  we 
strolled  on  to  a  oolebrated  Mahommedan  tomb,  erected 
on  a  pleasant  breezy  hillock  overiooking  the  sea,  and 
connected  with  a  smaller  one,  which  when  the  tide  is 
full  seems  floating  on  the  waves.  Both  these  places 
are  objects  of  pilgrimage,  as  much  by  the  Hindoos  as 
the  Moslems,  though  the  first  have  no  excuse  for 
making  it  so,  but  the  love  of  holidays,  of  wearing 
fresh  attire,  chatting,  walking,  and  placing  the  Kuihka 
(mark  on  the  forehead)  more  carefully  than  usual. 
The  tomb  at  the  end  of  the  valade  looked  like  a  bun- 
galow, but  on  cbunbering  over  the  rocks  to  gain  it, 
we  found  that  it  had  but  two  small  doors,  and  thoae 
firmly  closed,  with  not  even  a  loop-hole  vriiereby  to 
satisfy  curiosity ;  so  that  it  might  have  been  empty 
for  what  we  knew,  a  mere  falsehood  of  brick,  and  the 
Peer,  headstone,  coverlet  and  all,  at  Mecoa»  or  Ker- 
bela, or  heaven  knows  where,  among  the  thousand 
mausoleums  that  no  doubt  bear  his  name.  It  was  a 
most  unsatisfactory  place  altogether,  and  coming  down, 
wondering  at  our  own  folly  in  having  gone  up,  we 
met  a  fellow  wiUi  a  water-vessel  on  his  head,  and  to 
try  his  faith  in-the  unseen  we  inquired  "  whose  tomb 
that  was  ?"  on  which  he  grinned  from  ear  to  ear,  as 
if  we  had  said  a  marvellous  witty  thing  that  pleased 
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hiru,  and  then  with  little  respect  of  persons  roared 
oat,  as  if  ti-aining  himself  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth 
to  be  a  second  Demosthenes,  "  Peer  Munjanee,  of 
coarse,  and  his  sister  lies  there,  boned  in  the  sea." 

On  my  return  to  the  meer's  in  the  evening,  I  found 
the  servant  of  Abdullah,  the  Arab  horse  merchant, 
waiting  to  offer  himself  as  a  purchaser  of  my  pony 
"Ubluck,"  (or  the  Piebald,)  a  strong  serviceable 
native-bred  animal,  but  lately  displaying  a  will  of  his 
own,  and  carrying  it  out  with  some  success.  The 
creature  ever  reminded  me  of  the  reis,  or  captain  of 
my  boat,  in  going  to  Thebes,  who  ascended  the  river 
by  a  series  of  right  angles,  that  he  might  dance,  and 
sing,  and  pipe  on  a  few  inches  of  bulrush,  at  each 
village  on  either  side;  and  when  threatened  with  a 
Turkish  governor's  wrath,  my  dragoman  remarked, 
"Oh!  suppose  we  beat  him  thousand  times ;  or,  if  you 
please,  suppose  we  hang  him,  he  never  go  straight." 
Of  this  character  was  the  determined  obstinacy  of 
Ubluck ;  he  did  not,  it  is  true,  dance  at  villages,  but 
he  loved  feasting  at  home,  and  would  ever  seek  to 
return  thither,  after  the  first  canter  that  he  considered 
necessary  to  stimulate  appetite,  and  that  by  the  most 
ingenious  devices.  My  groom  had  priced  the  creature 
at  ten  pounds;  but,  to  my  amusement,  Abdullah's 
man  proposed  payment  in  kind,  or  that  I  should  re- 
ceive as  an  equivalent  one  hundred  rupees'  worth  of 
balzarine  dresses,  all  of  the  same  pattern,  that  he  had 
received  from  Calcutta^  oud  now  brought  on  the  head 
of  a  coolie.  The  gross  of  green  spectacles  that  so  dis- 
tressed the  Primrose  family  was  mere  bagatelle  to 
this;  and  the  disappointment  of  the  jodcey  eammii 
voyoffeur,  when  he  discovered  how  powerless  was  the 
effect  of  some  thirty-five  white  balzarines  with  lilac 
stripes,  was  at  its  height  when  Govind  Bao,  my  groom, 
confided  to  his  ear  both  my  refusal,  and  mirth  at  the 
proposition. 

Meer  Acbar  left  us  to  return  to  Saroda,  he  having 
command  of  a  body  of  his  highness  the  Guicowar's 
horse.  I  was  sorry  to  lose  his  society,  for  he  wiled 
away  many  evening  hours  with  his  descriptions  of  the 
court  amusements  at  Baroda,  the  elephant  and  buffalo 
fights,  the  exhibitions  of  trained  birds,  the  dramatic 
performances,  and  various  recreations  of  a  similar 
nature  that  the  Goicowar  delights  in;  for  his  high- 
ness is  a  very  unenlightened  personage,  and  between 
priests  and  players,  prayers  and  puppets,  birds  and 
bigotry,  passes  his  time.  Meer  Acbar  had  been  a 
pleasant  shopping  companion  also;  he  delighted  in 
seeking  for  i^oles  of  all  descriptions,  from  leaden 
pipes  for  his  shower-bath  to  artificial  fiowers  for  his 
wife;  and  he  was  a  most  shrewd  man  of  business 
too,  always  amiable,  always  liberal,  but  with  the  most 
calculating  head  I  ever  knew.  No  native  trader  ever 
succeeded  in  winning  Meer  Acbar  to  pay  as  a  prince 
for  his  possessions ;  whcthcar  it  were  a  matter  of  pence 
or  of  hies,  it  would  be  the  same  thing;  the  meer  paid 
the  absolute  and  intrinsic  value  of  all  he  purchased,  and 
he  would,  if  necessary,  pass  hours  and  days  in  deciding 
this.  Every  morning,  when  he  returned  from  the 
fort,  his  cairiage  was  laden  with  bijouterie  and  articles 


of  fantasie  of  all  kinds,  French,  Chinese,  English,  Per- 
sian, and  these  all  were  packed  up  in  huge  chests  by 
Ramjeo,  to  prq>are  them  for  their  introduction  to  the 
meer's  hareem  at  Baroda,  where,  in  a  few  days,  they 
were  probably  destroyed  or  rendered  useless,  by  fair 
but  untutored  hands. 

The  porch  was  crowded  to  witness  the  departure 
of  the  meer,  and  all  the  people  raised  their  voices  to 
repeat  his  titles  and  wish  him  abounding  fortune. 
Among  the  servants,  the  gay  little  barber  stood  pro- 
minently forth ;  the  meer  had  just  placed  largess  in 
his  hand,  and  the  eyes  of  the  hs^py  Pigaro  moved,  in 
rapid  glances,  from  the  meer  to  heaven,  then  to  the 
five  rupees,  smd  then  to  the  meer  again; — ^he  was  in- 
toxicated with  gratitude,  that  little  barber ! 

The  meer  thus  drove  forth,  amid  the  shouts  for  good 
luck  that  rent  the  air,  but  the  hakeem,  old  Budroo- 
deen,  still  rolled  his  eyes  rather  impatiently  at  the  late 
deUy,  for  he  had  consulted  his  books,  and  had  told 
the  meer  that  this  day  and  this  hour  were  propitious ; 
wherefore  good  luck  mwt  follow.  Everything  seemed 
strangely  quiet  when  the  meer  had  gone.  The  moon- 
shee  took  to  his  books,  the  delall  to  his  slumbers, 
Hubbeeb  the  Beloved  to  oiling  and  dressing  his  mous- 
tache, and  the  young  peon  to  sitting  still  and  making 
hideous  faces,  as  was  his  wont,  while  Bamjeo,  divest- 
ing himself  of  his  embroidered  ankrika  and  gold  and 
crimson  turban,  began  to  walk  loiteringly  about  in 
damp  places,  occasioually  experimentalizing  on  tiie 
perfume  to  be  found  in  weeds,  and  mounted  on  a  pair 
of  wooden  clogs,  which,  for  appearance  sake,  were 
studded  under  the  sole  of  the  foot  with  the  heads  of 
large  brass  nails,  so  that  peripatetics  with  him  bore  a 
strong  affinity  to  a  fakir's  penance.  However,  what 
will  not  most  of  us  suffer  for  fashion's  sake  ?  and  it 
being  the  fashion  to  walk  barefooted  on  the  heads  of 
nails,  Bamjeo  did  so  calmly. 


HABBY  SUMNEB'S  BEVENGE.> 

BT  FOLYDOBE. 

Chapter  XXV. 

'*  Know  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  bf  men 
Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies  f 
No  more  do  yours ;  your  virtues,  gentle  master, 
Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you  1** 

I      Aa  You  LHu  n.—k^VL   Sc.  S. 

ALTHouan  the  "  Education  Biir  was  not  a  government 
measure,  the  Premier  supported  it,  and  was  even  indi- 
rectly concerned  in  Its  drawing  up  and  introduction. 
His  rage  at  his  brother-in-law's  opposition  had  a  eup- 
pressed  intensity,  that  seemed  to  compensate  for  Us 
deficiency  in  the  opposite  emotion.  The  less  he  eonld 
love,  the  more  bitterly  could  he  hate.  His  disap- 
pointed egoism  boiled  inwardly.  He  applauded  his 
own  sagacity.  He  blamed  his  soft  considerateness.  It 
was  evident  to  himself  what  his  defect  was ;  the  one  dot 
over  the  *'  I."  He  was  too  soft  and  yielding.  He  had 
too  much  consideration  for  others.  It  led  him  at  times 
to  betray  his  better  judgment.  How  clearly  he  had 
foreseen  the  results  of  his  brother's  engagement  with 


(1)  Continued  fh}m  p.  112.' 

In  order  to  finish  the  above  tale  in  the  present  Yolume,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  print  it  in  smaller  type. 
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Lord  Clifton*!  sutcr  I  FaDciful  ftnd  impraciieil,  they 
were  just  the  kind  of  people  to  inflnenoe  him  strongly 
and  wrongly.  Lord  CUfton's  rank  and  influence  would 
be  Bure  to  foster  hia  natire  intractablenese.  Such  an 
alliance  was  greatly  aboye  any  he  could  reasonably  hare 
anticipated  for  many  years^  at  all  CTenta.  In  time,  in- 
deed, when  his  character  would  be  better  formed,  and 
by  his  help  and  patronage,  he  might  have  looked  even 
higher.  But  this  engagement  took  it  all  out  of  his 
hands.  It  emancipated  him,  as  it  were,  from  the  only 
control  that  was  likely  to  be  of  any  solid,  prsctical  ad- 
vantage to  him.  His  wont  fears  had  now  been  realised, 
eren  more  suddenly  and  completely  than  he  had  ex- 
pected. It  was  a  complete  explosion.  And  all  this 
might  possibly  hare  been  hindered,  if  he  had  been  more 
explicit  and  resolute  in  his  measures  to  prevent  the  en- 
gagement taking  place.  But  it  was  just  like  him.  At 
the  exact  moment  when  firmness  and  hardness  was 
wanted,  he  had  exhibited  unpardonable  weakness.  He 
had  been  too  reserved  and  dainty  in  his  conversation 
with  Lord  Clifton  and  his  sister  about  Sumner.  He 
wanted  to  screen  from  them  his  real  character;  and  his 
foolish  kindness  had  done  him  in  reality  more  harm 
than  good.  There  seemed  to  be  but  two  alternatives. 
He  could  not  have  a  rebel  in  the  camp.  He  must  alto- 
gether break  with  him,  or  contrive  some  means  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  that  ill-omened  matrimonial  engagement. 
The  fonner  must  evidently  be  the  last  resource;  for  it 
was  evident  he  had  not  miscalculated  his  intellectual 
power.  The  effect  he  produced  last  night  in  a  maiden 
speech,  showed  pretty  elearly  what  stuff  he  was  made  of 
He  was  dMtrly  not  to  be  th/roum  away— besides  the 
damaging  circumstance  of  so  able  an  opponent  being  so 
close  a  relative. 

Thus  mused  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

The  great  minority  of  the  assembly  that  listeBed  to 
Hany  Sumner's  speech  were  unable  to  comprehmid  his 
aiguments.  They  had  been  luminously  put,  nis  rhetoric 
was  alluring,  and  his  manner  attractive :  they  had  been 
gratified,  but  anything  but  persuaded. 

The  Education  measure  was  adopted  by  a  mijoritj  of 
twenty-two. 

The  following  Friday  was  the  di^  fixed  by  the  Conrt 
of  Queen's  Bench  to  hear  the  libel  case — "  Sumner  v. 
Flint.**  Sumner  had  not  troubled  himself  much  about 
it.  He  had  no  doubt  of  the  verdict ;  and  his  object  was 
simply  a  withdrawal  of  the  calumny  on  the  part  of  the 
Colonel.  He  wished  for  no  damages— only  to  be  cleared. 

The  case  was  opened  by  a  formal  offer  on  the  part  of 
the  complainant  to  accept  the  retraction  of  the  odious, 
calumnious  slander  that  had  been  circulated  by  the  de- 
fendant. He  wanted  no  apology.  He  should  not  have 
noticed  it,  but  that  he  found  its  public  contradiction 
necessary  to  prevent  its  being  widely  believed. 

Mr.  Lamb  conducted  the  defence ;  and  with  a  shrewd- 
ness, ingenuity,  and  power,  that  came  like  a  thunder- 
clap upon  the  opposing  counsel  and  his  client.  They 
found  thvr  had  been  too  secure. 

The  defendant  positively  declined  the  offer—and  even 
rowed  his  determination,  in  no  way  to  withdraw  a  charge 
which  from  his  heart  he  believed  and  knew  to  be  true. 
This  unsuooessfnl  offbr  itself  damaged  the  cause  from 
the  first :  the  complainant's  counsel  was  as  astounded 
as  himself  at  this  r^ection  of  terms,  that  seemed 
so  favourable  to  the  aggressor.  To  those  who  only  saw 
matters  from  without — ^the  gaping  public,  it  looked 
like  misgiving  on  one  side,  conscious  truth  on  the  other. 
:  Sumner's  case  was  not  a  strong  one.  The  evidence  in 
his  behalf  was  chiefly  circumstantial ;  whilst  the  op- 
posing counsel,  by  the  help  of  Mrs.  Roakes's  witness  and 
ner  son's,  together  with  that  of  the  college  tutor,  con- 
trived to  present  the  complainant's  character  in  such 
colours  before  the  jury,  that  they  unanimously  valued 
it  at  the  smallest  coin  of  the  realm.  They  found  for 
the  complainant— damages  Ovi  pAaTHiKo. 

Sunmer  was  engaged  on  this  day  to  dine  at  Hyde 


Park  Gardens.  Mrs.  Sumner  had  been  q>ending  ibt 
day  with  her  daughter. 

When  they  had  all  now  acljourned  to  the  library, 
coffee  had  been  partaken  of,  and  the  room  was  clear  of 
servants,  Sumner  opened  the  subject  on  which  he  had 
been  brooding  ever  since  he  parted  from  Mr.  Lamb. 

"  I  have  not  told  yon  the  oddest  part  of  the  thing,*' 
he  began.  "  After  the  trial,  I  found  old  Mr.  Lamb,  to 
have  a  chat  with  him.  He  declined  to  shake  me  by  the 
hand,  and  indeed  cut  me.  1  could  get  no  explanation 
from  him.  He  muttered  some  mysterious  hint  aboct 
his  whole  fortune  being  lost;  but  as  I  have  had  no 
pecuniary  transactions  with  him  at  any  time,  of  any 
sort,  what  he  can  allude  to  is  a  riddle  to  me.  Some- 
thing has  made  him  a  bitter  foe — ^what,  is  indeed  a 
mystery.  Lucy,  yon  cannot  give  me  any  help  in  ihe 
yrt^  of  coigecture,  can  youl  Something  about  some 
shares,  I  think  he  said." 

Mrs.  Perigord  looked  appealingly  towards  her  hus- 
band. She  might  as  well  have  searched  fbr  a  tree  or  a 
flower  on  a  mer  de  gldee, 

"  No-Hiear  Harry,"  she  replied,  in  a  heutating,  un- 
easy tone  of  voice.  "  Yim  have  never  had  any  money 
transactions  with  Mr.  Lamb,  that  I  am  aware  of.** 

"  Tou/  why  do  you  say  you  so  emphatically  t  has 
any  one  that  you  knowT  inquired  her  brother. 

Poor  huej  Perigord  found  herself  at  this  moment  in 
no  enviable  position.  She  could  immediately  give  him 
the  information  he  desired ;  but  she  dared  not  disobey 
her  husband's  directions;  and  she  was  no  adept  at  eva- 
sion. Many  an  anxious,  almost  supplicating  look,  she 
directed  towards  her  husband.  He  remained  aa  thongfa 
eigoying  her  <&scomfiture — impassive  aa  a  rock  of  ada- 
mant, on  his  chair,  revolving,  in  the  depth  of  that  skilful 
mind,  the  best  use  to  be  made  of  this  position. 

"  A  mystery  i "  exclaimed  Sumner. 

"  To  which  yon  have  no  intrinaie  averaion,"  at  length 
Mr.  Perigord  opened  his  lips  to  utter.  Then,  raising 
slowly  his  eyes,  and  resting  them  on  his  brother,  in  a 
calm,  lofty,  and  resigned  manner,  observed  in  deliberate 
and  measured  tone : 

"  Yon  will  possibly  now  regret  the  vexations  oppo- 
sition to  me  yon  were  headstrong  enoqgh  to  rolunteer 
the  other  night,  when  I  inform  you  that,  but  for  me, 
your  mother  and  yourself  would,  at  this  moment,  hare 
been  in  the  receipt  of  an  income  of  about  the  amount 
of  my  butler's.'* 

"  Xou  really  must  permit  me,  Perigord,"  said  Sumner, 
"  to  disavow  the  remotest  idea  of  opposing  yoic  But 
tell  me  about  this  mysterious  money  matter.  What 
has  Lamb  to  do  with  it  ?" 

**  Ton  know,"  he  replied,  "  that  the  whole  of  yonr 
mother's  property  was  invested  in  that  ill-omened  rail- 
way scheme. 

"The  Bribeworth  and  Huxtablel"  asked  Sumner 
with  some  vehemence. 

"  The  same :  I  found  Its  prospects  were  hopeleM ;  my 
brother  Gribe  agreed  with  mv  opinion.  I  instructed 
him  to  get  rid  of  them :  Mr.  Lamb  purchased  them;  I 
believe  he  invested  his  whole  fortune  in  them,  so 
confident  was  he  of  success.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
the  line  was  rq'ected  by  the  Committee,  and  the  fond 

Sentleman   was   ruined.     He    has   been  obliged   to 
iminish  his  establishment,  and  move  to  less  expendve 
quarters," 

An  uncomfortable  pause  succeeded  this  explanntioa 
of  Mr.  Perigord's.  Lucy  drew  a  deep  inspiraiioiiy 
expressiva  of  the  relief  she  experienced,  at  hwtg 
disburdened  of  a  subject  which  she  was  obliged  to  keep 
concealed  from  her  mother. 

Every  feature  of  Harry's  countenance  exhibited  nneqni- 
voeal  symptoms  of  an  inward  turmoil.  There  wma  aa 
ominous  and  threatening  appearance  in  thia  prolonged 
and  unbroken  silence;  in  which  the  only  recof^* 
nisable  sounds,  were  Mrs.  Perigord's  hurried  breathingE, 
and  the  chink  of  her  husband^  watch-chain  and 
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The  relief  at  first  ezperieneed  hj  the  former,  had 
been  quickly  tucceeded  bj  timid  anxiety,  which  was 
rapidly  increasing  to  agitation.  Her  blue  melancholy 
eyes  were  riveted  on  her  brother. 

At  length  she  saw  him  raise  his  eyes  with  an  inquiring 
look  towards  his  mother;  he  met  her  gaze  anxiously 
bent  upon  him.  She  readily  diyined  the  direction  of 
his  thoughts,  and  answered  the  question  contained  in 
his  looks. 

"  Ton  are  wondering,  Harry,  why  this  was  kept  from 
yon.  Mr.  Perigord  exacted  a  promise  from  me  and 
LqcT  to  that  efnet  l*m  sure  he  had  venr  good  reasons. 
I  left  it  all  to  him ;  and,  as  it  has  turned  out,  it  is  well 
I  did.    I  am  sure  I  ought  to  be  grateful  to  him." 

Samner,  who  had  withdrawn  his  gaze  from  his  mother, 
and  had  well  nigh  relapsed  into  his  preyious  thoughtful- 
nesB,  almost  started  at  these  concluding  words.  He 
fixed  a  stem  and  scrutinizing  glance  upon  her ;  exclaim- 
ing in  a  half  musing  tone, 

•' Wein-grateftin* 

"Tes,  Hany;  why  not  1"  asked  Mrs.  Sumner,  who 
was  a  trifle  disconcerted  by  her  son's  manner. 

"  And  so  the  old  man  thinks  this  is  my  doing  I "  he 
continued  musingly,  but  with  a  bitter  emphasis.  Then 
after  a  paoae  he  exclaimed,  *'  There  are  emotions  it  is 
not  in  man  to  beat  back  !  '* 

He  had  peroeired  rapidlT  but  Tiridly  all  the  conae- 
quences  that  must  ineyitably  result  from  what  he  had 
Just  learned ;  and  every  keen  emotion  lent  its  separate 
force  to  the  one,  of  OTerpowering  rage,  at  the  intruslTe 
meddling  of  his  brother-in-law,  in  mattera  so  nearly 
eonceming  himself. 

"  Perigord  I "  he  said  sternly,  "  I  must  make  bold  to 

S,  that  your  meddling  with  my,  or  rather  my  mother's 
lirs,  and  on  so  large  a  scale,  without  any  consultation 
with  me,  ia  im *• 

'*  Oh  no,  dear  Harry,  Qeoi;^  did  it  for  the  best ;  be 
calm  t  '*  interrupted  Lucy  Pengord. 

"  Bat  see  the  consequences,  Lucy,"  replied  her 
brother.  "  Mr.  Perigord  should  not  have  interfered  bo 
extensively.  In  matters  so  nearly  affecting  me,  without 
naming  it  to  me:  indeed,  exacting  a  promise  of 
secrecy  from  my  mother  and  sister.  No  Lucy  t  it 
waa  not  right" 

"  I  knew  you,  Sumner,"  interrupted  Mr.  Perigord 
coldly.  "  I  drcMuled  some  such  folly  as  I  perceive  you 
are  now  contemplating,  and  I  thought  it  best  to  save 
Kn.  Sumner  from  being  ruined  by  a  headstrong  son.** 

"  Oh  Geoxge— Qeorge  !  pray  don't,  I  Implore  you,  my 
haabandt**  Lucr  Pengord  interposed;  her  eyes  were 
dim  with  tears,  her  cheeks  flushed,  and  her  whole  slight 
frame  trembled  like  an  aspen,  as  she  moved  with 
shrinking  timidity  towards  her  husband ;  and  laving  her 
fair  hand,  which  sho6k  visibly,  gently  upon  his  shoulder, 
Whispered  into  his  ear,  in  a  tone  of  even  abject  entreaty, 
a  supplication  that  he  would  be  patient,  and  bear  with 
her  brother,  "  who  was  young  and  warm."  It  showed  how 
little  she  understood  that  man.  Nothing  she  could  have 
done  or  said,  could  have  so  keenly  exasperated  him.  If 
nore  than  another  he 


there  was  one  thing  which  more  t 


B  plumed 


himself  on.  It  was  his  philosophic  equanimity  of  temper. 
The  very  "whispering^  In  which  it  was  conveyed,  added 
lUel  to  fjie  flames. 

'*  Sit  down,  my  dear  t "  he  replied,  with  freezing  cold- 
ness, and  in  a  tone  somewhat  of  command :  "  Sit  down. 
If  yon  wish  It,  vour  brother  and  Mrs.  Sumner,  Qf  she 
have  no  objection,)  and  myself  will  withdraw.  The 
subject  is  important;  it  does  not  admit  of  postpone- 
ment; it  really  does  no^  my  dear.  Will  you  have  the 
kindness  to  be  seated."  And  as  he  spoke  he  gently,  but 
with  a  kind  of  rigid  and  formal  coldness,  withdrew  his 
wife  s  hand  from  where  it  rested,  and  signalled  her  to  a 
seat  • 

This  manner  waa  unfortunate ;  It  was  not  calculated  to 
asaist  his  brother-in-law  in  retaining  that  mastery  of 
his  feelings  which  was  fast  escaping  him. 

'*  3lothcr  1 "  he  said  in  an  impassioned  tone,  "  I  need 


not  ask  you,  whether  vou  would  choose  to  be  enriched 
upon  the  ruin  of  another?" 

*'  Never  1 "  Mrs.  Sumner  promptly  and  emphatically 
replied. 

*'  Folly  I  rank  idio<7 1"  exclaimed  Mr.  Perigord,  to 
whose  smothered  friry  events  were  rapidly  opening  an 
unwonted  yent 

"  Poor  old  Mr.  Lamb,  mother,"  continued  Sumner, 
without  noticing  the  interruption,  "  is  ruined  by  that 
purchase  of  your  shares ;  it  consumed  his  whole  fortune. 
And  what  is  more,  they  were  sold  to  him  only  a  few 
days  before  the  ruin  of  the  line.  Would  you  have  con- 
sented to  this,  mother  t" 

"  Never,"  she  replied  with  increased  emphasis,  "never, 
my  boy  I" 

'*  Nor  would  /  haye  consented  t    Henee  the  secret  1" 

Luey  Perigord,  finding  her  husband  not  in  an  approach- 
able mood,  (when  was  heQ  had  gently  withdrawn  and 
seated  herself  by  her  brother's  side.  She  placed  her  hand 
in  Ms ;  he  grssped  it  warmly — with  a  nervous  tenacity, 
indeed,  which  caused  her  to  shrink. 

"  My  dear  brother,"  she  said  coaxingly,  *'  will  yea 
oblige  me  by  not  oomingtoany  conclusion  immediately. 
Qeorge  knows  more  about  businesa  matters  than  you  do, 
does  he  not  1 " 

'*  Undoubtedly ! "  said  her  brother. 

"  And  1  am  sure  yon  know  that  he  Is  incapable  of 
eyen  thinking,  much  more  transacting,  anything  Hot 
consistent  with  the  meet  scnpuloua  and  deUcate 
integrity  1 "  continued  Lucy. 

'*  Doubtless  I "  her  brother  answered,  "  but  I  riiould 
have  been  consulted.  I,  after  my  dear  mother,  am  the 
only  perwn  interested ;  and  1  may  have  feelings  on  the 
subject,  to  which  your  husband  is  an  entire  stranger." 

"  And  so  should  wish  ever  to  remain,"  interposed 
Mr.  Perigord,  in  a  tone  of  haughty  bittemesa;  adding, 
with  a  sardonic  smile,  "  This  is  a  pleasing  spectacle,  in 
sooth— Mn.  Perigord,  her  mother  and  brother,  taking 
the  honour  of  the  first  minister  of  the  crown  under  their 
patronage.  I  am  vour  debtor,  I  feel  myself  acquitted. 
Thank  vou.  Ha !  ha  I  Really,  my  chivalrous  relative,  I 
should  have  imagined  that,  under  eireutrutanee*,  a 
lower  tone  on  such  a  subject  had  best  suited  you." 

This  was  galling.     Sumner  felt  an  inward  thirsting 
for  revenge ;  he  struggled  for  a  second  or  two,  and  beat   , 
it  back  manfully.  I 

Lucy's  anxious  eyes  were  upon  him.    She  marked  the   j 
changine  colour,  the  lowering  brow,  the  quivering  lip.     | 

"  Lord  Clifton  just  left  as  you  came,  Harry,"  she  said 
hurriedly.  *'  He  requested  me  to  tell  you  that  he  had 
learned  the  result  of  the  trial,  and  hoped  you  would  not 
let  it  disturb  you.  •  He  said  you  knew  you  had  some 
friends,  at  least,  on  whose  minds  the  only  efl^t  of  the 
verdict  would  be  to  increase  if  possible  their  odmtratton 
and  sympathy.  He  said  you  would  know  what  he 
alluded  to." 

Mrs.  Perigord  had  thus  interposed  in  the  eonverMt- 
tion  with  the  simple,  genuine  desire  of  diverting  it  into 
another  channel.  Her  husband  imagined  she  was  aim- 
ing a  side-sarcasm  at  him ;  an  object  about  as  distant 
from  the  gentle  creature's  thoughts  as  self-renunciation 
firom  her  husband's  nature.  He  was  exasperated.  He, 
too,  tried  to  repress  his  nge;  from  a  very  different 
motive  than  his  brother's,  however,  and  not  so  sneoeas- 
fully. 

"Lucy,  Luey  1"  he  began  hurriedly,  and  then  hesi- 
tated in  some  confusion. 

No  one  but  herself  would  have  mistaken  the  tone  in 
which  these  two  words  had  been  uttered.  Mrs.  Sumner, 
with  the  sagacity  of  a  mother's  observation,  saw  very 
clearly  what  was  impending. 

.  "  My  dear  Mr.  Perigord,  we  do  understand  you,  I 
hope,"  she  said ;  "  I'm  sure  Hany  is  as  grateful  for  your 
intended  kindness  as  I  am,  even  although  he  may  wish 
it  had  not  been  done.  But  it  t>  done  now,  and  there's 
an  end  of  it.    It  can't  be  undone." 

"  But  it  can  be  undone  t"  exclaimed  Sumner  vehe- 
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mently ;  "  uid  if  I  have  any  influence  with  my  dear 
mother,  it  bhau.  be  undone.  No;  there  is  not  an  end  of 
it  yet,  I  hope  and  trust" 

"  Well,  well,  Harry,  we  wUl  talk  it  over  anoCher  time," 
replied  Mn.  Sumner. 

"  Undone  /—Shall  be  undone  1— Not  an  end  of  it ! 
No,  young  man,  if  I  can  help  it,  your  mother  Bhall  not 
be  ruined  by  your  reokleeBneas— I  mayeay,  cruelty/' 
Mr.  Perlgord  exclaimed  with  an  excitement  of  manner 
Tery  unusual  to  him ;  adding,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony, 
"Honour!— Paughr 

"Pray  do  not-— oh,  do  not  speak  a  word  of  reply  P* 
whispered  Lupy  to  her  brother,  in  a  tone  of  earnest 
supplication. 

But  the  raging  troop  was  loose ;  the  restraint  of  higher 
eonsiderations  was  riren ;  and  against  the  tempest  of 
the  moment  even  his  darling  sister's  wishes  were 
powerless. 

"  Again  1"  he  exclaimed.  In  a  Tolce  of  yehement 
passionateness,  "  Perigord,  I  insist  on  your  saying  openly 
what  you  allude  to  in  those  crawling,  ungenerous  in- 
sinuations r* 

"There  is  an  insincerity  in  your  demand,**  replied 
Mr.  Perigord  angrily.    "  You  know  what  I  allude  to." 

"  No  such  thing  I  you ** 

Sunmer  was  here  interrupted  by  his  sister,  who,  un- 
able to  articulate  for  the  floods  of  tears  which,  crowding 
for  a  rent,  choked  utterance,  could  only  breathe  fer- 
yently,  "Hush— Hush  1  dearest  Harry;  for  my  sake, 
hushl" 

*'  Was  it  honourable  to  be  plucked  for  copying  r  asked 
Mr.  Perigord,  in  his  wonted  cold  and  sneering  tone 
— for  he  had  now  recorered  his  internal  balance;  "  that 
is  what  I  allude  to.*' 

"  Then  know,  slanderer,  that  I  never  did  copy— know 
that  I  was  eopied  from  I "  were  the  words  whid  seemed 
to  rush  like  a  torrent  of  fire  from  Sumner's  tongue. 
No  sooner  were  they  articulated  than  eveiy  particle  of 
nge  had  instantaneously  eraporated.  The  speaker  was 
utterly  subdued.  He  could  not  recall  what  he  had  said ; 
he  had  betrayed  himself,  and  divulged  hia  cherished  eeereL 
His  erery  look  betrayed  pangs  of  affony ;  he  could  bear 
it  no  longer;  he  burst  into  tMn,  and  Idl  the  room. 

"  Oh,  Oeorge,  how  unkind,  how  unfeeling  you  are  1" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Perigord,  as  soon  as  the  door  had  closed 
after  her  brother.    "  Poor  fellow  !  I  knew  how  it  was." 

"  If  this  be  true,  he  should  hare  told  xhe  before,"  said 
Mr.  Perigord. 

"  ^—George !"  exclidmed  his  wife,  her  face  flushing 
with  indignation;  "what  do  you  meani  Surely  you 
can't  mean  to  doubt  Harry's  word  1*' 

Mr.  Perigord  making  no  reply,  a  pause  ensued,  which 
lasted  till  Harry  Sumner  reentered,  and  speaking  in  a 
oalm  and  deferential  tone,  said,  addressing  his  brother- 
in-law, — 

"  Perigord,  I  ask  your  pardon.  1  hope  you  will  par^ 
don  and  forget  my  inexcusable  intemperance  of  lan- 
guage. Pray  do  not  let  me  be  the  cause  of  enmity 
between  us.  I  am  punished  enough  in  what  my  un- 
gOTemable  passion  has  hurried  me  to.  I  never  again. 
It  seems  to  me,  can  know  the  peace  of  mind  I  did  before." 
*  Mr.  Perigord  listened  in  unbroken  silence,  with  his 
eyebrows  slightly  elevated,  to  this  open  and  uncondi- 
tional apology.  He  made  no  effort  to  interrupt  it ;  and 
when  the  speaker  ceased,  paused  a  second  or  two,  as  if 
to  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  quite  exhausting  his 
subject ;  then,  with  a  haughty  indifference  of  manner, 
he  replied  :^ 

"  Never  fear,  never  fear,  Sumner.  The  pettishness  of 
youth  is  not  likely  to  rankle  in  my  recollection,  I  do 
assure  you ;  more  important  matters  demand  my  atten- 
tion. I  really  am  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  youths 
fresh  fh>m  college.'* 

"  One  word  more,"  said  Sumner  in  reply ;  "and  then 
let  the  subject  be  finally  discontinued.  I  sincerely  hope 
and  trust  you  will  not  take  offence  at  what  I  have  easily 
persuaded  my  mother  to  consent  to." 


"  What  1"  exclaimed  Mr.  Perigord,  who  was  again 
taken  at  an  advantage,  and  thrown  off'his  stately  balance  ;- 
"  you  do  not  mean  to  say—" 

"  I  have  private  reasons  so  pressing,  that  I  cannot, 
and  will  not»  act  otherwise.  So  I  earnestly  hope  yon 
will  not  permit  it  to  interfere  with  our  acquaintance." 

"  Tou  are  prepared  to  resign  your  office  and  your  seat^ 
I  presume  r  inquired  Mr.  Perigord,  who  did  not  expect 
the  answer  he  received. 

"  Of  eouzae  I  am.  I  had  fuUy  determined,  in  eonsul- 
tation  with  my  mother,  to  take  this  step,  and  every  other 
demanded  by  the  circumstances :  I  am  quite  aware  of 
what  I  am  doing.  My  little  property  will  be  imme- 
diately made  over  to  my  mother.  I  am  what  the  world 
nils  ruined :  and  am  content  to  be." 

The  great  man  literally  stared  at  Sumner  for  some 
seconds  idter  he  had  made  this  announcement  He 
scarcely  believed  he  heard  aright;  and  yet  there  was  a 
calm,  steady  determination  in  his  brother's  tone,  which 
admitted  of  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity. 

"  There  is  another  thing  the  world  will  call  you,"  he 
said,  angrily. 

"  Tm»— a  fooL  Well,  be  it  so :  I  am  prepared  for  iha 
consequences,"  Summer  interrupted. 

"  Then,"  excUimed  Mr.  Perigord,  dashing  hia  hand 
with  great  vehemence  on  the  table  near  him, "  I  shall 
consider  sueh  a  step  as  a  gross  insult  passed  upon  my- 
self I" 

"No,  Perigord;  a  little  reflection  on  the  matter  will, 
I  am  sure,  show  you  there  is  nothing  like  that  in  what 
I  am  doing.  It  would  be  a  costly  insult  Good  mght  T 
And  he  extended  his  hand  in  a  manner  of  such  winning 
cordiality  to  his  brother,  that  even  he  was  unable  to 
resist  handing  to  him  the  tip  of  his  little  finger.  Sum* 
ner,  taking  an  affectionate  farewell  of  his  sister,  whoae 
cheek  was  of  a  feverish  and  burning  heat^  departed. 

Chaptxb  XXTI. 

"  Coma,  Udy,  die  to  lire :  thU  woddiiiff-day 
Porhmps  is  but  prolonged;  have  patience  end  endure." 

Muck  Ado  eftoMl  NoMu9.—Aet  iT.  Se.  t. 

Ox  the  following  day  after  the  conversation  narrated  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  Hany  Sumner  gave  the  necesBaiy 
directions  for  arranging  the  return  of  the  whole  sum  oi 
monev  of  which  he  iMlie  ved  his  deceased  friend's  fisther  to 
have  been  deprived,  by  an  advantage  which  he  could  not 
avail  himself  of.  In  two  or  three  davs,  the  necesBaiy 
arrangements  were  completed.  Mr.  Lamb  was  bewil- 
dered to  find  himself  in  repossession  of  a  fortune  which 
he  had  deemed  irrecoverably  gone.  Mrs.  Sumner  was 
in  possession  of  500^.  instead  of  1700f.  a-^rear.  Hairv 
Sumner  was  tk  pauper.  He  was  no  longer  m  office,  and 
he  had  resigned  his  seat  Tet  unaccomplished  was  one 
terrible  duty  this  altered  state  of  circumstances  imposed 
upon  him— the  last  step  into  the  valley  of  earthly  aoli 
tude,  the  last  adieu  to  earthly  smiles  and  pleasure. 
There  is  a  point  of  human  miservat  which  its  complete- 
ness is  its  consolation.  The  heart  begins  to  revive 
because  it  can  fall  no  lower ;  and  that  most  touching^  of 
spectacles— the  gentle  smile  of  enduring  Mtience  and 
hope,  beginslto  play  in  gleams  of  religious  lights  soft  as 
light  dawn,  about  the  regions  that  had  before  seemed  to 
be  wrapped  in  hopeless  darknesa.  Humility  embraces 
its  destiny,  and  consents  to  suffer.  Sumner  had  reached 
that  point  Collecting  about  him  all  his*  convictions 
and  all  his  resolution,  ho  bravely  kept  his  path. 

*  When  his  sense  of  justice  had  been  obeyed,  and  every 
necessary  arrangement  completed,  he  sought  his  slater. 
He  found  he  had  a  less  difficult  task  thui  he  had  ex- 
pected in  persuading  her  to  accompany  him  to  Windle- 
bourne,  whither  Lady  Agnes  had  returned.  Lu^  Peri- 
gord had  been  at  length  constrained  to  acknowledge  to 
herself,  that  it  was  better  to  relieve  her  husband  occar 
sionally  of  her  presence  and  society.  Ominous  words, 
uttered  by  him  many  months  ago,  came  back  as  vividly 
to  her  memoiy  as  though  they  had  been  only  spoken 
yesterday :  "  The  more  often  we  permit  ourselves  in 
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ttmponury  sepantions,  the  longer  will  yonr  romance 
UsU"  She  acknowledged  his  judgment  and  eagacity ; 
WBB  poignantly  afflicted  at  her  inability  to  enable  her 
husband  to  return  a  lore  like  her  own ;  and  was  only 
kept  from  concluding  that  he  was  really  right  in  the 
dreaiT  truth  implied  in  this  recommendation,  and  that 
her  ideas  of  manned  love  and  bliss  were  indeed  only  the 
romance  of  girlhood,  by  a  stronger  conviction  that  there 
was  something  in  herself  which  preyented  any  such  lore. 
She  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  diiwuade  her  brother  from 
his  purpose. 

It  WIS  about  the  time  when  the  erening  service  was 
usually  over  at  Bribeworth  church,  when  the  travellen 
approached  their  native  town.  By  a  mutual  impulse, 
both  at  the  same  moment  looked  eagerly  forth  from  the 
carriage,  as  if  expecting  to  recognise  some  familiar  ob- 
ject* They  were  not  disappointed.  A  plainly-attired 
female  figure  was  standing  with  her  back  to  them  on 
the  Windleboume  bridge,  in  a  stooping  attitude,  as  if 
talking  to  a  little  child  who  was  playing  timidly  with 
her  fii^rSb  Sumner  closed  his  eyes,  and  sank  back  in 
the  carriage:  hucj  Perigord  clasped  her  hands  with 
sudden  delight,  and  something  like  her  young  glee 
glistened  from  her  blue  eyes.  Lady  Agnes  dipped 
something  into  the  tiny  hand  she  held,  closed  the 
dimpled  nngers  upon  it,  and,  hearing  a  sound  of  wheels 
as  she  rose  from  her  stooping  position,  she  carelessly 
raised  her  eyes  towards  the  approaching  object,  as  if 
only  half  conscious  that  she  aid  so.  Lucy,  who  was 
eamestlv  observing  her,  literally  started  with  a  thrill  of 
joy,  as  she  witnessed  the  evident  and  irrepressible  emo- 
tion with  which  Lady  Agnes  first  recognised  the  unex- 
pected vehicle  and  its  burden. 

Tra4xs  of  emotions  which  she  betrayed  not  were, 
however,  veiy  perceptible.  When  the  carriage  drew  up, 
and  the  travellers  had  descended,  there  was  a  slight 
tremor  of  her  whole  frame,  as  she  grasped  Lucy's  hand 
with  genuine  affectionateness.  A  grateful  smile  played 
upon  her  lips ;  a  heightened  colour  spread  a  glow  of 
gladness  over  her  countenance;  and  when  she  calmly 
turned  her  soft  dark  eyes  upon  her  lover,  it  was  as  if  a 
blaze  of  love  had  flashed  upon  his  soul. 

That  evening  was  spent  in  her  society ;  they  rambled 
about  the  grounds,  sat  in  the  old  &vourite  nook  by  the 
stream  side,  watched  the  setting  sun  from  the  hill  top, 
dived  into  the  shade  of  trees— basked,  in  short,  in  the 
common  rapture  of  a  lovely  summer  evening*s  walk. 
Calm  and  tranquil  were  the  transports  of  the  one ;. there 
was  an  impetuosity  in  the  blissful  delirium  of  the  other. 
Kot  a  word  of  what  he  had  purposed  fell  from  him  that 
evening.  He  felt  that  renewing  and  prolonging  these 
joys*  was  to  wrong  and  delude  the  lovea  girl  who  leaned 
upon  his  arm ;  but  to  break  the  spell  was  utterly  beyond 
his  power.  A  heavy  punishment  was  exacted  of  him  in 
his  bitter  self-reproaches  in  the  solitude  of  that  night. 
No  sleep  closed  nis  eyelids;  and  he  spent  the  hours  as 
they  should  who  have  a  great  trial  to  pass  through. 

The  experience  of  the  day  that  had  passed  prepared 
him  for  the  next ;  and  before  he  bad  scarcely  greeted 
her,  from  whom  he  was  about  finally  to  tear  himself  on 
the  following  morning,  she  had  observed  that  something 
was  wrong.  Sumner  distrusted  himself  this  time,  and 
would  run  no  risk  of  procrastination.  Before  a  word 
beyond  the  ordinary  morning  salutation  could  be  spoken, 
he  said,  with  ill-repressed  feeling,  that  he  had  something 
to  communicate  which  deeply  concerned  them  both,  and 
prayed  her  to  bestow  upon  him  the  favour  of  one  more 
saunter  In  the  grounds. 
I  Lady  Agnes  hastened  to  equip  herself  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  were  heavy  moments — those  of  her  absence. 
Her  lover  used  them  to  fortifv  himself  for  the  occasion. 
So  soon  as  they  had  gone  forth  into  the  summer  air,  and 
were  now  out  of  hearing,  Sumner  commenced. 

"  Agnes,*'  he  said,  "  you  have  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  overcoming  your  own  will.  ^  To  yon  it  has 
become  almost  easy.  You  have  taught*  me  to  aspire  to 
the  same  standard :  but  I  am  only  a  beginner.  To  me 
-I  find  it— it  is—" 


"  Easier-fiur,  already,  than  I  find  it,"  said  Lady 
Agnes.  She  spoke  with  attempted  calmness,  but  her 
voice  trembled  with  emotion. 

"  Oh,  how  shall  I  tell  my  heavy  newst  How  bear  to 
see  that  face  o'ercast?  How  willingly  wonld  I  die 
rather  1  **  exclaimed  Sumner. 

»  Oh,  Hany !  Kay  1  not  so,**  said  Lady  Agnes  with 
gentle  reproachfulness;  "  God's  will  be  done,  whaterer 
it  be." 

'*  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  know  how  unspeakably  I 
prize  your  Jove;  and  that  is  my  misery,"  contlnae4 
Sumner. 

"  What  do  yon  mean,  dearest  V  inquired  Lady  Agnet 
affectionately. 

"  It  is  taken  from  me— I  must  not  have  it  It  is  a 
higher  will;  and  you— Oh,  Agnes— Nay— I  am  a  child 
— a  very  coward,"  he  continued. 

"  Do,  dear  Hsiry,  be  calmer.  Do  not  be  so  disturbed* 
What  is  it  you  would  sayl"  she  remonstrated,  but  with 
a  caressing  gentleness. 

"  I  am  a  ruined  man  ! "  exclaimed  Sumner  abruptly. 

"  Ruined  !  I  know  not  what  the  word  means,  if  yon 
refer  to  anything  on  this  side  the  grave,"  replied  lAdy 
Agnes.  '*  Ton  surely  are  not  thus  cast  down  i^Krat  any 
temporal  calamity  thieit  has  happened  T 

"Temporal!  Ruined!"  he  repeated;  "No-true; 
but  it  is  not  a  mere  worldiv  calamity.  It  reaches  over 
my  life,  and  changes  its  whole  form  and  tenor.  No,  I 
cannot !  It  is  impossible— I  am  no  longer  in  a  posl« 
tion  to-to-I— " 

"  1  fancy  I  gather  your  meaning.  If  I  am  right,  nama 
not  the  subject  to  me,  except^  as  to  your  betrothed 
wife." 

Such  was  Lady  Agnes'  reply  to  her  distracted  lover. 

**  I  must — I  must!"  he  exclaimed  passionately. 
"  There  was  at  best  a  wide  distance  between  our  respec- 
tive positions.  'Tes — ^your  consent  was  a  condescennon 
— a  sacrifice  to  love.  1  had  a  position  and  a  fortune  j 
then— I  have  neither  now— I  am  an  outcast— a  pauper 
—yes,  Agnes— literally  a  pauper  I " 

The  guilelessness  and  disinterested  devotion  of  Lady 
Agnes' plighted  love  did  not  admit  of  her  placing  her* 
self  sufiScientlv  in  her  lover's  position.  She  had  long 
learned  to  look  down  on  the  casual  appendages  of  rank 
and  wealth.  The  notion  of  the  union  of  two  love- 
pledged  souls  depending  absolutely  on  either  of  them, 
seemed  to  her  simply  preposterous.  Her  answer  par* 
took  of  the  tone  ana  colour  of  her  thoughts. 

«  Must  I  remind  yon,  Hany,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  T 
am  yours  and  you  are  mine  1  It  is  a  contract— and 
one  too  which  must  not  be  lightly  broken."  Here  the 
lovely  speaker  interrupted  herself  with  a  nervous  laugh ; 
and  accused  her  lover  of  making  her  to  be  gailtj  of 
"  unmaidenly  boldness."  Then  ahe  added  in  a  lower 
tone  of  voice,  with  deep  feeling,  "  How  grateful  both  of 
US  ought  to  be,  Hany,  that,  in  spite  of  the  entire  loss  of 
property  you  appear  to  have  experienced,  there  is  yet 
iMstween  us  more  than  enough  for  our  utmost  wants,  and 
almost  luxuries,  if  we  demand  them.  As  to  rank  and 
position, there  is  but  one,  as  you  know,  that  I  aspire  to; 
and  you  will  give  me  more  valuable  help  in  reaching 
that»  than  I  can  dispense  with." 

Sumner  was  wholly  overcome.  To  speak  was  for  a 
few  minutes  out  of  the  question.  He  mside  two  abortive 
efforts.  He  would  have  displaved  a  weakness,  of  which 
he  would'  have  been  unnecessarily  ashamed,  If  he  had  not 
desisted.  If  he  had  had  time  to  weigh  matters  dispas- 
sionately, he  might  have  seen  cause  for  coming  to  a  dif« 
ferent  decision.  But  Lady  Agnes'  last  words  luid  struck 
the  most  sensitive  chord  in  his  nature.  .  Responsive  to 
the  lightest  touch,  this  volunteered  self-sacrifice,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  sent  thrilling  echoes  through  and 
through  him.  He  was  conscious  of  but  one  Impulse, 
and  that  was  to  follow  their  echoing  inspirationa  any 
whither,  on  the  moment,  headlong. '  The  very  devotion 
of  the  love  of  this  generous  girl,  her  fascination  and  en- 
dearments, did  but  exasperate  the  instinct.     Instead  of 
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making  lepaniion  more  f mpoiBiblei  it  htirried  blm  the 
more  Tiolently  away.  He  could  literally  see  nothing 
bat  the  meanness  of  linking  sach  an  one  to  his  hin — 
of  dragging  her  fh>m  her  peerless  height  to  his  low 
level— of  taking  advantage  of  her  love,  of  its  very  dis- 
interested, or  rather,  self-ctacrifidng  nobleness,  to  hnm- 
ble  her,  and  to  enrich  and  exalt  himself.  "  Never  ! " 
he  vowed  internally.  "  She  shall  know  at  least  that  my 
love  is  too  tnie  for  that." 

"  Agnes  V  he  said  at  length,  when  he  had  summoned 
BufBcient  self-command  to  express  himself  with  firmness, 
"  when  I  wed  another,  you  may  conclude  that  I  never 
really  loved  you.  To  have  known  you,  and  to  have 
revelled  for  months  in  the  rapture  of  your  society,  as 
brother  with  sister,  is  happiness  enough  for  the  rest  of 
my  life.  At  least,  it  is  all  1  am  permitted.  A  power,  to 
whose  decrees  you  have  taaght  me  we  must  lovingly 
submit,  has  forbidden  more." 

He  i4>o^e  ^th  such  fearful  calmness,  and  there  was 
such  a  truly  appalling  rigidness  of  inflexible  resolution 
in  his  very  look  and  gesture,  that  now  for  the  first  time 
in  the  conversation,  and  on  a  sudden,  the  heart  of 
Agnes  Clifton  sank  down  to  utter  hopelessness,  and  she 
wept  bitterly. 

So  soon  as  the  first  violence  of  her  woe  had  subsided, 
Lady  Agnes  recovered  her  composure.  But  she  was  no 
longer  the  same  being  in  appearance.  Her  fiu»  was 
deadly  pale ;  all  colour  had  left  ner  lips ;  her  eyes — their 
soft  radiance  dimmed  with  unbidden  tears — looked,  as 
the  heavy  lida  half  curtained  their  dark  and  expressive 
orbs,  the  very  symbols  of  misery.  Still  she  was  cahn — 
like  her  lover— strongly,  rigidly,  fearfully  calm.  Her 
resolution,  too,  had  been  made  in  a  short  interval :  it 
was  the  same  as  his.  For  the  rest,  she  must  obey  and 
endure. 

She  gazed  at  her  lover  for  a  moment  or  two  with 
unutterable  fondness;  and  then  fondly,  but  deliberately, 
she  proceeded : 

"  I  have  told  you,  Harry,  that  all  external  advantages 
are  to  me  utterly  worthless  and  contemptible.  I  value 
wealth  only  for  the  sake  of  alms-giving ;  rank,  because 
it  affords  greater  opportunities  of  sacrifice  to  Qod.  For 
themselves,  I  entirely  despise  them.  Happiness  would 
be  quite  as  near  to  me  in  a  cottage  as  in  a  palace— per- 
haps nearer.  Happen  what  may,  the  consent  I  gave  you 
is  trrevocdble ;  mark  me,  irrevocable.  Whatever  you 
are  to  me  now,  you  will  be  to  me  when  the  last  sum- 
mons amves." 

There  was  a  pause ;  Harry  Sumner's  breath  came  and 
went  convulsively;  an  icy  ftintness  came  over  him. 
Fortunately  it  was  only  a  passing  thrill.  Lady  Agnes 
stood  still  pale  and  motionless. 

*'  Place  yoorself-^place  yourself  in  my  position,"  at 
length  he  found  power  to  articulate.  "Imagine  it» 
Agnes ;  picture  it— Could  you?— Would  youl  ao ;  yon 
would  spnm  the  idea  i  A  pauper,  without  even  a  pro- 
spect, to  wed  an  earl's  daughter  I  Hush,  my  traitor, 
eoward  heart ;  nothing  under  heaven  shall  induce  me  to 
swerve  from  a  determination  prompted  by  the  plainest 
considerations  of  honour." 

Lady  Agnes  listened  still  and  silent ;  her  breathing 
was  quick  and  strong;  but  her  lips  remained  firmly 
dosed. 

Sumner  then  found  strength  to  resume  that  terrible 
stem  calmness,  as  he  said,  in  slow  and  deep  accents^ 
with  lips  that  blenched  not,  and  unquivering  voice, 
"  I  go.  Farewell. — The  Eternal  rain  blessings  on  you  i 
Happiness  sad  I  part  company  to-day." 

"  What  are  your  plans  ]"  asked  Lady  Agnes,  in  a 
voice  scarcely  audible. 

"  Holy  Orders  l'»  • 

After  a  long  and  most  trying  pause  to  both,  "  Go  I" 
she  exclainied— and  her  accents  were  as  of  one  inspired — 
"  Qo  1  thou  whom — ^now,  alas  1 1  feel  too  keenly — 1  have 
set  up  as  an  idol  in  my  heart.  Go,  until  we  have  both 
learned  what  it  is  to  love  without  idolatry.  In  any  case 
there  is  heaven  to  live  for."  And,  bending  her  head  on 


his  breast,  she  waited  for  his  solemn  &nw«IL  It  was 
given,  and  Lady  Agnes  Clifton  and  Hany  Sumner 
separated. 

Chaptsb  XXVIL 
"  And  throoffh  thai  ooniift  Mekinf  rett."— 7ft«  MacmnUm. 

Suxinni's  trials  were  not  ended  with  his  sad  farewell 
It  was  not  permitted  him  to  indulge  to  the  fall  his  grid 
He  was  resolved  not  to  communicate  ever  so  amall  s 
share  of  his  trouble  to  his  sister.  A  profound  inner  peaee 
is  the  invariable  instalment  of  reward  of  evoj  act  cf 
duty  performed  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  oneself.  There  is, 
too,  a  degree  of  physical  excitement  in  the  first  fireath 
pangs  of  overwhelming  aflictioiL  These  came  to  the 
aid  of  Sumner's  natural  fortitude.  However,  the  fsaSet- 
ings  of  his  heart  were  too  exemciating  to  be  com- 
pletely concealed.  A  word — a  gesture— an  involuntsiy 
sigh — an  occasional  fit  of  absence,  with  the  altogether 
altered  expression  of  a  countenance,  on  which  anreniit- 
ting  suffering  soon  began  to  tell— betrayed  the  misery 
within.  His  sister  saw  it  plainly  enough,  decile  aU 
his  efforts  to  hide  it  She  wondered  within  herself  how 
Lady  Agnes,  by  any  persuasions,  or  on  any  plea»  could 
have  been  induced  to  consent  to  exile  herself  ftcm  sodi 
a  love  as  her  brother's.  To  her,  sorrow  was  lamiliar— « 
constant  guest — an  inseparable  companion.  Its  bitterest 
visitations  were  with  her.  Earth  knows  no  keener  an- 
guish than  the  loving  as  did  Lucy  Perigord,  where  its 
return  is  as  impossible  as  it  was  fh>m  her  hnabaiid. 
Such  sorrow  as  this  could  not  but  dull  the  edge  of  every 
other  in  Lucy  Perigord's  desolated  bosom,  mtii  all  het 
tender  love  for  her  darling  brother,  and  in  spiit  Of  all 
her  unfathomable  sympathizings  with  his  sorrow,  it 
added  not  materially  to  her  owtl  For  there  is  no 
deeper  than  the  deepest — darker  than  the  dnxkest— 
worse  than  the  worst  But  when  In  the  home  of  their 
infancy,  as  they  sorrowfblly,  their  arms  wreathed  roimd 
each  other,  trod  that  dear  garden  which  had  once  echoed 
with  the  innocent  glee  of  their  childhood,  and  in  the 
twilight  of  the  evening  sanntered.carefnlty  amidst  the 
pale  lights  that  gleamed  faintly  at  their  feet  on  that 
sward  so  soft  and  green,  which  until  now  had  scares 
drunk  a  tear  from  their  eyes,  he  discoursed  to  her  in 
solemn  and  fervent  phrase  of  the  present  and  of  the 
future— -the  furnace  fires  and  the  refined  gold — ^tJie  mas 
of  a  year  or  two,  and  the  everiasting  crown: — wten, 
glowing  with  his  subject,  he  spoke  after  a  still  more  im- 
passioned fashion,  of  the  unspeakable  love,  which  itself 
inflicted  every  calamity,  having  fint  endured  its  feUest 
form  itself— of  how  all  human  love,  tlie  purest  and  most 
intense,  is  but  a  torment  in  preparation,  if  it  be  not 
subordinate  to  that,  and  tend  not  Uiitherward,  where 
love  would  receive  its  fruition  and  its  Joy : — then.  Indeed, 
she  listened  to  her  brother  with  feelings  resembling  thoas 
with  which  Lady  Agnes  had  appreciated  his  grandeur 
of  purpose  and  nobility  of  souL  Then  she  began  to  feel 
enamoured  indeed  of  grief— to  welcome,  to  emfatafls  it» 
Remembering  in  whom  she  suffered,  she  scatedy  |aved 
to  be  relieved. 

Harry  Sumner  sought  an  interview  witli  Mr.  Smith 
before  he  returned  to  Town.  He  communicated  to  him 
his  wish  to  prepare  for  Holy  Orden.  ICr.  Smith's  advice 
was,  that  he  should  return  to  Oxford  and  plaoe  himself 
under  the  guidance  of  an  eminent  member  of  that  Cni- 
versity.  Sumner  unhesiCatingly  adopted  this  vise  eoca- 
sel.  He  had  informed  his  constituents,  in  his  fiireveU 
address,  that  a  sudden  and  great  reverse  of  fortune  had 
compelled  him  so  soon  to  terminate  a  connexion  whi^ 
had  commenced  so  auspiciously.  There  was  an  open 
genuineness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  depth  of  feeling,  in 
the  address,  which  increased  the  universal  regret  at  hie 
retirement.  He  expressed  his  wish  and  intention  to 
avoid  any  public  demonstration.  He  hoped  to  take 
leave  of  all  of  them  personally.  Having  fulfilled  this 
intention  to  the  best  of  his  power,  he  returned  with  his 
sister  to  London.  Mr.  Perigord  was  in  the  very  acnish 
of  success.    He  had  laid  a  financial  sdieme  on  iiw  table 
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«f  the  Honae,  thai  Bent  the  moneyocniey  into  nptnns. 
It  sent  him  at  one  bonnd  to  the  top  of  the  contested  lad- 
der. Addrenses,  freedoma,  depntationa,  leading  articlea, 
bad  odea,  and  woxae  dinnen,  swelled  the  triamph  of  the 
man  qf  imsinea$.  It  waa  a  brilliant  OTation.  The  pre- 
mier waa  brim  fiill  of  that  patronizing  afiability  so 
grateful  to  sycophants  and  place  hunters.  His  narlia- 
mentaiy  minority  swelled.  The  last  step  taken  by  his 
brother-in-law  had  rid  him  of  that  perplexity.  He  had 
now  only  to  dear  himself  of  him  altogether,  and  fix 
the  blaxne  where  it  evidently  belonged.  Thia  he  did 
effectually.  Honourable  members  looked  aghast  at "  snch 
infatuated  fblly."  These  were  the  sort  of  sentiments 
regarding  him,  amidst  which  Sumner  now  found  himself 
en  bis  rotom  from  Bribewmrth.  Some  who  naed  to  shake 
him  hj  the  hand  with  uncomfortable  heartinesi^  sni^ 
Teyed  him  tiirough  an  eye-glass,  and  studied  a  ahop- 
window  with  intense  ardour  until  he  was  out  of  ken. 
Cold  bows  and  cold  shoulders,  haughty  recognitions — 
snch  eoBstilnted  his  present  reeeption.  Mr.  D'Aaroni  saw 
throoffh  the  whole  affini^— the  member  for  Cantingbuiy 
liked  him  too  much  to  be  cool,  if  he  had  become  a  high- 
wayman, eren — ^his  friend  Banbury  carod  nothing  for 
**  on  dita;"  and,  moreover,  did  not  know  how  to  change 
hia  manner  and  ffMilngsto  a  friend.  These  three  formed 
almost  the  only  exception  to  the  all  but  universal 
prejudioe  that  had  been  excited  against  him.  Not  a 
feeling  of  anger  was  kindled  in  his  breast  by  this 
lalse-hearted  injustiee.  He  smiled  sadly,  and  pursued 
his  oonne.  He  remained  a  fortnight  in  London.  It 
was  spent  in  profound  retirement  His  mother  then 
returned  to  Pendlebuiy  with  Luot,  who  was  within 
three  weeks  of  her  accouchement.  Her  son  took  his  de- 
parture on  the  same  day  for  Oxford. 

Lord  Clifton  did  not  remain  in  England.  In  the  last 
conversation  he  had  with  Bumner,  he  had,  in  answer  to 
his  inquiries,  been  informed  by  him  of  every  particular 
of  those  events  which  had  terminated  in  a  manner  so 
untoward  and  unexpected.  Few  persons  would  have 
sttspeeted  the  depth  of  feeling  that  lay  beneath  the  quiet, 
aimple  manner  of  Lord  Clifton.  Upon  this  occasion  he 
felt  like  a  woman  for  his  friend.  But  he  resolved  to 
watch  events ;  and  if  it  appeared  that  the  lapse  of  a 
year  or  two  did  not  allav  the  intenaeness  of  that  emotion 
which  he  well  knew  had  been  kindled  in  either  breast, 
it  was  his  fixed  determination  to  remove  all  obstacles. 
At  present  he  dared  not  interfere.  How  could  he  tell 
but  that  he  might  be  seeming  to  thwart  higher  pur- 
poses 1  A  year  or  two  would  discover  if  their  souls  were 
inseparably  united.  If  so,  there  could  be  no  hesitation 
about  ratifying  their  union.  He  was  thna  easily  pre- 
vailed upon  by  hia  sister  to  consent  to  let  Windleboume 
for  a  year  or  two.  She  had  a  particular  reason.  She 
was  to  receive  the  proceeds,  and  was  to  dispose  of  the 
whole  as  she  pleased  without  being  called  to  an  account. 
Lord  Clifton  was  delighted  to  graUfy  thia  UUle  whim 
of  his  aisterls,  in  spite  of  a  strong  private  aversion  to 
allowing  strangers  to  inhabit  Windleboume.  The  letting 
it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  agent;  and  Lady 
Agnes,  with  her  brother,  hastened  to  the  continent. 

As  soon  as  Sumner  arrived  at  Oxford,  be  placed  him- 
aelf,  according  to  Mr.  Smith's  advice,  under  the  direction 
of  an  eminent  doctor  of  that  university ;  who  had  coun- 
selled him  to  spend  two  entire  years  in  strict  preparation. 
A  year  and  a  half  of  that  period  had  now  transpired.  It 
had  been  apent  by  him  in  a  manner  which  the  reader 
will  snfier  to  remain  in  ita  inviolable  privacy.  Let  it 
suffice  to  be  told,  that  it  waa,  spent  in  the  strictest  ob- 
servance of  duty. 

A  few  days  before  the  time  at  which  wo  resume  our 
story,  Mr.  Smith  had  been  presented  to  a  living,  which 
he  found  be  conld  conscientiously  accept.  Mr.  Peri- 
gord's  brother,  the  rector,  had  been  so  delighted  with 
the  curate's  care  of  the  parish,  and  with  the  man  him- 
self, that  he  was  anxious  to  meet  with  a  clergyman  of 
similar  principles.  Mr.  Smith  was  very  anxious  that 
Sumner  should  succeed  him,  and  represented  the  ad- 


vantagea  of  such  an  appointment  so  powerftilly  to  the 
rector — ^who,  besides  being  of  an  easy  disposition,  liked 
the  proposition  himself  immensely — that  nothing  would 
do  but  Harry  Sumner  must  come,  in  spite  of  his  only 
beinff  in  deacon's  orders.  Now,  on  the  very  morning  of 
whicn  we  are  apeaking,  Sumner  had  received  lettera  of 
the  most  pressing  description  from  Mr.  Perigord,  the 
rector,  Mr.  Smitb^  his  mother  and  sister,  urging,  the 
latter  beseeching  him,  to  accept  the  curacy.    He  had 

laid  them  before  Dr. ,  who  knew  every  cireomstance 

needed  to  form  an  opinion,  and  received  his  assent  He 
was  to  present  himself  for  deacon's  orden  at  the  forth- 
coming— the  Pentecost — ordination.  He  well  knew 
what  he  was  undertaking.  A  vivid  sense  of  the  respon- 
sibility to  which  he  was  about  to  be  committed  waa 
ever  present  with  him.  He  looked  from  the  array  and 
power  of  the  enemies  against  whom  he  was  pledged  to 
wage  war  to  the  death,  and  the  priceless  value  of  the 
charge  about  to  be  entrusted  to  him,  to  his  own  insuffi- 
ciency, with  many  a  trembling  misgiving.  Often  he 
would  have  deelined  such  a  chaige,  but  his  adviser 
enooursged  him  to  proceed.  Quided  by  him,  he  betook 
himself  more  dlligentiv  and  resolutely,  during  the  short 
remaining  interval  belore  his  consecration,  to  that  exer- 
cise of  prayer,  whence  he  procured  strength,  and  skill, 
and  weapons,  for  a  work  at  the  prospect  of  which  hit 
heart  sank  within  him. 

What  hung  upon  his  conscience  most  heavily  was  the 
incapacity  he  expcrieneed  to  divert  his  heart  from  ita 
human  love. 

The  solemn  day  at  length  arrived,  and  Sumner  waa 
ordained  ai  Oxford  by  the  Bishop  of  > 


THE  YOUTH  OF  GOETHE. 

BT  E.  O. 

I?  the  question  were  asked  in  a  numerous  circle, 
whose  works  amongst  those  of  the  German  poets 
stood  forth  so  prominently  marked  by  national  peculi- 
arities OS  fairly  to  be  taken  for  the  type  of  their  class, 
the  names  of  Goethe  and  of  Faust  would  probably  rise 
spontaneously  to  the  lips  of  all  present :  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  uninteresting  to  trace  the  circumstances 
which  contributed  to  form  a  character  so  well  known, 
and  threw  their  varied  shades  of  colouring  over  writ- 
ings which  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  literature  of  Europe  during  the  greater  palrtof  a 
century.  Goethe  has  enabled  us  to  do  this  with  con- 
siderable accuracy,  by  leaving  to  the  world  a  portion 
at  least  of  his  autobiography,  and  thua  fnrmshing  us 
with  a  key  to  unlock  the  secret  springs  on  which  the 
more  visible  workings  of  his  mind  depended.  The 
German  title  of  this  book  is  "  Dichtung  und  Wahr- 
heit,"  and  the  first  English  translation  of  it  has  this 
year  made  its  i^pearance,  under  the  name  of  "  Truth 
and  Poetry  from  my  own  Life;"  the  first  ten  books  of 
the  work,  had,  however,  been  published  in  America^ 
before  the  present,  and  more  complete  version  was 
undertaken. 

"  On  the  28th  of  August,  1749,  at  mid-day,  as  the 
dock  struck  twelve,''  says  Goethe,  "  I  came  into  the 
world  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  My  horoscope  was 
propitious ;  the  sun  stood  in  the  sign  of  the  Virgin, 
and  had  culminated  i(X  the  day ;  Jupiter  and  Venus 
looked  on  him  with  a  friendly  eye,  and  Mercury  not 
adversely,  while  Saturn  and  Mara  kept  themselves  in- 
different: the  Moon  alone,  just  full,  exerted  the 
power  of  her  reflection  all  the  more  as  she  had  then 
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reached  her  planetaij  hour;   she   opposed  herself 
therefore  to  my  birth,  which  could  not  be  aoeom* 
plished  until  this  hour  was  passed.    I  came  into  the 
world  as  dead,  and  only  after  yarioua  efforts  was  I 
enabled  to  see  the  light.    We  lived  in  an  old  house, 
which,  in  fact,  consisted  of  two  houses  thi^  had  been 
opened  into  each  other;  a  spiral  staircase  led  to 
looms  on  different  levels,  and  tiie  unevenness  of  the 
stories  was  remedied  by  steps.    For  us  children,  a 
younger  sister  and  myself,  the  favourite  resort  was  a 
spacious  floor  below,  near  the  door  of  which  was  a 
large  wooden  lattice  that  allowed  us  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  street  and  open  air.    A  bird-cage  of 
this  sort  with  which  many  houses  were  provided  was 
called  a  Erame ;  the  women  sat  in  it  to  sew  and  knit, 
the  cook  picked  her  sabd  there,  female  neighbours 
chatted  with  each  other ;  and  the  streets  consequently 
in  the  fine  season  wore  a  southern  aspect ;  one  felt  at 
ease  while  in  communication  with  the  public    My 
father's  mother,  in  whose  house  we  properly  dwelt, 
lived  in  a  large  back  room  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
we  were  accustomed  to  carry  on  our  sports  even  up  to 
her  chair,  and  when  she  was  ill,  up  to  her  bed-side. 
I  remember  her  as  it  were  a  spirit — a  handsome 
thin  woman,  always  neatly  dressed  in  white.    One 
Christmas  evening  she  crowned  all  her  kindnesses  by 
having  a  puppet-show  displayed  before  us,  and  thus 
unfolding  a  new  world  in  the  old  house."  This  unex- 
pected exhibition  produced  a  great  and  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  Goethe  and  his  sister  Cornelia,  so  that 
from  that  time  they  enjoyed  nothing  so  much  as  con- 
triving and  bringing  forward  upon  their  narrow  stage, 
various  pieces  with  appropriate  dresses  and  sceneiy. 

Goethe's  favourite  retreat  was  amongst  a  few 
plants  placed  in  the  window  of  what  was  called  "  the 
garden-room,"  which  commanded  a  view  over  the 
gardens  which  reached  to  the  very  walls  of  the  dty : 
over  these,  and  beyond  the  ramparts,  might  be  seen  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  plain  stretdiing  towards  Hochst. 
*'  There,"  says  he, "  I  commonly  leanit  my  lessons,  and 
watched  the  thunder-storms,  but  I  could  never  look 
my  fill  at  the  setting  sun,  which  went  down  directly 
opposite  my  windows ;  and  when  at  the  same  time 
I  saw  the  neighbours  wandering  through  their  gardens 
taking  care  of  their  flowers,  the  children  pkying, 
parties  of  friends  enjoying  themselves,  and  could  hear 
the  bowls  rolling  and  the  ninepins  dropping,  it  early 
excited  within  me  a  feeling  of  solitude  and  a  sense  of 
vague  longing  resulting  from  it,  which,  conspiring  with 
the  seriousness  and  awe  implanted  in  me  by  nature, 
exerted  its  influence  at  an  early  age,  and  showed  itself 
more  distinctly  in  after  years." 

His  father  was  of  a  singularly  didactic  turn,  delighting 
in  nothing  so  much  as  the  work  of  instruction,  which 
he  carried  on  as  regarded  his  young  wife  and  her  two 
children  with  the  most  persevering  and  minute  atten- 
tion ;  his  affection  for  his  own  aged  mother,  during 
whose  life-time  he  delayed  his  long  cherished  plans 
for  the  complete  alteration  of  the  gloomy  old  house  in 
which  they  lived,  was  however  a  redeeming  trait  in 
his  particularly  tiresome  character.    When  she  died. 


she  left  a  lasting  impression  of  her  Viniinp^<fii  and  in- 
dulgence on  the  minds  of  Goethe  and  Ids  sister ;  and 
also  a  legacy  which  they  highly  valued,  in  the  shape 
of  the  puppet  theatre,  whose  speechless  actors  had 
already  awakened  in  them  both  so  lively  an  interest 
in  the  drama. 
But  now  a  new  condition  of  life  was  about  to 
for,  during  the  period  in  which  the  house 
rebuilding^  the  children  were  sent  to  a  public 
school,  and  for  the  first  time    emancipated   from 
the  seclusion  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been  brought 
up.    Young  as  he  was,  Goethe  used  his  comparative 
freedom,  to  become  acquainted  with  different  parts  of 
his  native  city,  of  which  he  had  till  then  only  heard; 
and  a  certain  liking  for  the  antique  was  thus  implftnt^d 
within  him,  which  was  increased  by  the  wood-cuts  and 
old  chronicles  he  used  to  purchase  for  a  few  half-pence 
during  his  wanderings,  rdating  to  the  siege  of  Frank- 
fort and  other  local  events.    With  infinite  pleasure 
and  minuteness  does  the  old  man  dwell  on  the  im- 
pressions of  his  thoughtful  and  inquiring  childhood ; 
on  the  days  passed  in  the  ooundl-house,  where  his 
grandfather  sate  in  civic  dignity  as  the  SekuUkeUi  or 
chief  magistrate,  elected  by  the  city;  on  the  legends 
gathered  from  all  who  were  able  to  satisfy  his  curicoity 
respecting  the  portraits  of  the  early  emperors,  and  the 
coronations  of  Charles  YII.  and  of  Francis  L,  and  on 
the  pageants  and  curious  ceremonies  which  remained 
in  those  days  to  link  the  present  with  the  past. 

Meanwhile,  the  house  was  finished,  and  the  family 
were  again  united,  and  soon  resumed  their  old  routine 
of  study  in  more  cheerfid  apartments,  which  were  des- 
tined to  be  adorned  with  paintings  from  the  easels 
of  modem  masters.  It  was  a  favourite  opinion  with 
Goethe's  father,  that  pictures  were  just  like  m^f^ny^li 
wines,  which  may  be  produced  in  each  year  of  equal 
excellence,  though  age  may  impart  to  them  a  higher 
value:  he  therefore  employed  for  many  yean  the 
whole  of  the  Frankfort  artists ;  but  the  one  who  espe- 
cially awoke  and  nourished  the  love  of  art  in  his 
children  was  Seekatz,  a  pupil  of  Brinkmann,  the 
court  painter  at  Darmstadt.  Conscious  as  he  was  of 
his  own  acquirements  and  unceasing  perseverance  in 
the  task  of  education,  he  undertook  to  instruct  them 
himself,  using  the  help  of  masters  only  so  far  as  their 
lessons  appeared  absolutely  necessary :  but  when  these 
were  gradually  multiplied,  he  allowed  the  neighbours' 
children  to  share  them  with  his  son  and  daughter,  and 
on  Sundays  the  fellow-pupils  held  a  little  assemUy  of 
their  own,  in  which  each  was  expected  to  produce 
original  verses.  Gk>ethe  was  struck  by  the  observa- 
tion, that  although  his  own  poems  always  i4>peared  to 
him  to  be  the  best,  the  other  boys  invuiably  thou^t 
the  same  of  their  performances,  whatever  they  might 
be ;  and  the  thought  of  whether  he  might  not  seem  as 
mad  to  them  as  they  did  to  him,  occasioned  him  lon^ 
and  deep  disquietude— a  singular  proof  of  the  ten- 
dency of  his  mind  towards  metaphysical  specnlationa. 
His  studies  were  frequently  interrupted  by  illnesses, 
from  which  he  had  scarcely  time  to  recover  before  his 
father,  vexed  at  the  delay  which  each  occasioned. 
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insisted  on  doable  lessons  being  learnt,  and  shortened 
the  few  hours  of  recreation  which  he  had  ever  allowed. 
Religions  education  he  had  none,  if  we  except  what 
he  calls  "  a  diy  kind  of  morality  without  any  appeid 
being  made  to  the  understanding  or  to  the  hoaii." 
The  Old  Testament  and  Ovid  seem  equally  to  have 
engaged  his  attention;  but,  in  the  simplicity  of 
childish  feith,  he  held  firmly  the  belief,  that  God  who 
had  created  all  things,  would  take  care  of  him,  and 
might  be  approached  by  him  with  offerings  of  what 
he  possessed.  He  determined  to  erect  an  altar,  upon 
which  natural  productions  were  to  be  set  forth  as 
images  of  the  world,  and  over  them  a  fiame  should 
bum,  signifying  the  aspirations  of  the  heart  of  man 
towards  his  Maker :  and  this  plan  he  accomplished  by 
means  of  his  collection  of  ores  and  fossils,  arranged 
upon  a  music  stand ;  a  few  fumigating  pastils  which 
emitted  fragrance  and  at  least  a  glinmier,  appeared  to 
him  a  fitter  representation  of  the  feelings  of  the  heart 
than  a  more  vivid  light;  and  he  kindled  them  with  a 
burning  glass  just  .as  the  morning  sun  arose.  The 
altar  remained  as  an  ornament  in  his  chamber ;  others 
regarded  it  only  as  a  well-arranged  collection;  but 
the  ^y  was  conscious  p(  something  holier,  which  he 
carefully  concealed.  An  accident,  howcTcr,  which 
soon  afterwards  happened  to  the  music-stand,  owing 
to  his  inexperience  in  using  his  burning-glass,  so  dis- 
concerted him,  that  he  did  not  again  renew  the  cere- 
mony. 

About  this  time  our  young  philosoplier  used  to 
astonish  and  perplex  his  young  friends  by  the  ro- 
mantic stories  he  was  in  the  habit  of  telling  them, 
half  truth,  half  fiction,  and  partly  gathered  from  his 
leading :  his  mind  indeed  appears  to  have  been  as  sin- 
gularly beyond  his  years,  as  was  the  new  summer  suit 
given  him  for  Whit-Sunday,  which  he  thus  describes 
at  the  opening  of  his  stoiy,  called  **  The  new  Paris," 
which,  considering  the  age  of  the  narrator,  is  truly 
marvdlous.  *'  My  costume  for  the  festival  consisted 
of  shoes  of  polished  leather  with  large  silver  buckles, 
fine  cotton  stockings,  blick  nether  garments  of  serge, 
and  a  coat  of  green  baracan  with  gold  buttons ;  the 
waistcoat  of  gold  cloth  was  cut  out  of  my  father's 
bridal  waistcoat :  my  hair  had  been  frizzled  and  pow- 
dered, and  my  curls  stuck  out  from  my  head  like 
little  wings.'* 

Scarcely  had  Goethe  completed  his  seventh  year, 
when  Fr^eric  U.,  king  of  Prussia,  commenced  the 
famous  seven-years'  war  by  falling  upon  Saxony  with 
60,000  men ;  and  then,  instead  of  a  previous  decla- 
ration of  war,  he  published  a  manifesto,  explaining 
the  causes  which  he  supposed  justified  so  monstrous 
a  step.  The  world,  [finding  itself  appealed  to  as 
judge,  split  into  two  parties,  and  our  hero's  family 
was  an  image  of  the  great  whole :  his  grandfather 
took  the  Austrian  side.  "As  for  myself,"  says  he, 
*'  I  was  altogether  a  IPrussian,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  a  Fritzian ;  for  what  cared  we  for  Prussia  P 
It  was  the  personal  character  of  the  great  king  that 
impressed  idl  minds.  I  rejoiced  with  my  father  in 
our  conquests,  readily  copied  the  songs  of  triumph,  I 


and  still  more  willingly  the  lampoons  directed  against 
the  other  party,  as  atrocious  as  were  often  the  verses 
themselves."  In  the  course  of  the  dissensions  to 
which  this  state  of  politics  gave  rise,  the  adherents  of 
either  side  could  scardy  meet  in  the  streets  without  a  ! 
war-ciy,  like  that  of  the  old  Montagues  and  Capulets :  ' 
Goethe  perceived  the  injustice  of  the  spirit  which 
animated  both,  and  traces  to  the  feelings  which  it 
aroused  in  himself,  that  disdain  of  public  opinion 
which  clung  to  him  for  many  years,  and  only  in  later 
days  was  brought  within  bounds  by  insight  and  culti- 
vation. 

A  somewhat  less  serious  subject  of  dispute  was 
soon  afterwards  introduced  into  the  family  ciide, 
by  the  appearance  of  Klopstock's  "  Messiah,"  which 
was  smuggled  into  the  hands  of  Goethe  and  his 
mother,  by  their  old  friend  Councillor  Schneider.  It 
was  a  vexatious  era  to  the  master  of  the  house;  for 
scarcely  had  he  in  some  degree  recovered  his  equa- 
nimity, after  finding  verses  without  rhyme  brought 
into  fashion,  when  it  sustained  a  severer  and  more 
lasting  shock,  by  the  appearance  of  Count  Thorane, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  king  of  France,  who,  at  the  head 
of  a  column,  marched  into  Frankfort  on  the  New* 
year's  Day  of  1759,  and  soon  afterwards  took  posses- 
sion of  his  quarters  in  the  newly-finished  mansion, 
each  apartment  of  which  had  been  furnished  and  kept 
with  such  unremitting  care.  Willingly  would  we 
transcribe  the  whole  account  of  the  reserved  and 
dignified  soldier,  with  his  periect  uprightness,  and  his 
love  of  art:  his  character  stands  in  admirable  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  elder  Goethe,  who  became  daily 
more  of  a  self-tormentor  under  the  annoyances  conse- 
quent on  Count  Thorane's  residence  under  his  roof, 
though  he  never  but  once  came  into  personal  contact 
with  him.  The  Frankfort  artists  were  again  fully 
employed  in  painting  an  immense  number  of  pictures, 
which  were  destined  to  adorn  the  chateau  of  the 
Count's  elder  brother;  and  the  boy  often  persuaded 
them  to  execute  subjects  of  his  own  selecting,  and 
acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  their  art.  His 
mother,  for  whom  he  cherished  throughout  life  the 
tenderest  affection,  behaved  with  admirably  good 
sense,  in  maintaining  peace  and  mutual  charity  in  her 
household ;  she  already  spoke  Italian,  and  now  rapidly 
acquired  French  also,  the  more  readily  to  converse 
with  her  guests,  and  her  children  soon  spoke  both 
languages  fluently.  Her  son  thus  describes  her  :^» 
"  A  mother,  as  yet  almost  a  child,  who  first  grew  up  to 
consciousness  with  and  in  her  two  elder  children ;  these 
three  looked  on  the  world  with  healthy  eyes,  capable 
of  enjoying  life,  and  desirous  of  present  happiness." 
They  were  inseparable  in  wishes,  in  tastes,  and  in 
sorrows ;  but  the  family  was  unhi^pily  divided  from 
its  head,  at  least  in  spirit  and  in  feeling. 

Goethe  now  began  to  study;£nglish  with  ardour;  and, 
at  his  own  desire,  he  took  lessons  in  Hebrew  also,  from 
a  strange  old  jnan  of  whom  he  had  always  stood  in  won* 
dering  awe,  Beotor  Albrecht,  who  insisted  on  teaching 
him  on  the  approved  method,  with  points,  instead  of 
allowing  him  to  gain  only  a  superfidal  knowledge  of 
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the' language,  trhich  he  had  wished  to  acquire  simply 
that  he  might  complete  a  book,  in  which  all  the  varied 
studies  of  his  boyhood  were  brought  together  in  the 
shape  of  a  correspondence  between  six  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, who  were  supposed  to  be  scattered  over  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  all  wrote  in  different  languages. 
Meanwhile,  Count  Thorane  having  seen  his  series  of 
pictures  satisfactorily  finished,  no  longer  felt  any  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  house  in  which  they  had  been 
painted,  and  had  mored  to  other  quarters  in  the  city, 
to  the  great  joy  of  its  owner.  Goethe's  Hebrew 
studies,  and  hLs  thorough  knowledge  of  the  letter  of 
the  Scriptures,  led  him  to  take  great  interest  in  the 
Jewish  quarter,  or  rather  street,  of  the  city :  the  old 
legends  of  the  cruelty  of  Jews  towards  the  children  of 
Christians  hovered  vaguely  before  his  mind,  and  the 
caricatures  and  infamous  pictures  of  them,  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  arched  walls  of  the  bridge-tower,  seemed 
to  him  witnesses  against  them;  for  they  had  been  placed 
there  not  through  any  private  ill-will,  but  by  public 
institution :  still  the  women  were  pretty,  and  the  men 
excited  his  respect  by  their  tenacity  in  clinging  to 
their  peculiar  customs :  they  remained,  moreover,  the 
chosen  people,  whose  history  carried  back  the  mind  to 
the  remotest  ages  of  the  world;  and  he  could  not 
rest  till  he  had  frequently  visited  their  school,  and 
been  present  at  a  wedding,  and  a  circumcision,  and 
formed  some  idea  of  the  Eeast  of  Tabernacles. 

His  graphic  portraits  of  the  literary  and  scientific 
men  with  whom  he  came  into  contact  throughout  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  form  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
portions  of  the  three  volumes  before  us,  but  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  his  own  personal  history,  though 
it  may  be  well  to  quote  here  his  account  of  the  degree 
of  influence  they  exercised  upon  him :— "  Each  one 
thought  as  much  of  me  as  if  I  had  been  his  only  child, 
if  not  more,  and  strove  to  increase  his  delight  in  me 
as  in  a  beloved  son,  while  he  aspired  to  mould  me  into 
an  exact  likeness  of  himself.  Olenschlager  would 
have  made  me  a  courtier,  and  Yon  Beineck  a  diplo- 
matist, and  both  would  have  disgusted  me  with  poetry 
and  authorship ;  as  it  concerns  myself,  I  also  wished 
to  produce  something  worthy  of  attention,  but  in  what 
way  this  was  to  be  brou^t  about  was  not  dear :  yet 
I  wiU  not  dissemble,  that  if  I  indulged  in  any  dream 
of  success,  it  appeared  to  me  most  fascinating  in  the 
shape  of  that  laurel  garland  which  is  woven  for  the 
brow  of  the  poet."  • 

Qoethe  may  have  been  about  fourteen,  or  a  little 
older,  when  the  talents  he  possessed  for  throwing 
himself  into  the  situation  of  others,  and  from  thence 
writing  in  prose  or  verse  with  extreme  facility,  were 
called  forth  by  a  curious  combination  of  circumstances, 
which  doubtless  bore  their  fruit  in  his  subsequent  works. 
A  great  political  object,  the  election  and  coronation  of  a 
king  of  R6me,  was  at  that  time  pursued  with  much 
earnestness ;  and  his  father,  and  all  oonoemed  in  the 
magistracy  of  Frankfort,  were  so  constantly  engaged 
with  public  affairs,  that  he  was  left  more  than  usually 
free  to  choose  his  own  occupations  and  amusements. 
He  had  an  intimate  friend,  whom  he  names  Pylades, 


and  to  him  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  showing  bis 
verses,  some  of  which  he  in  turn  had  produced  in  a 
circle  of  young  men,  to  whom  he  was  now  anxious  to 
introduce  the  youthful  author,  and  this  he  aooom- 
plished  in  the  course  of  their  rambles  through  the 
town  and  its  neighbourhood.  They  were  men  of  the 
bwer  dass,  who  had  gone  through  the  sdiools,  and 
were  possessed  of  various  knowledge  and  a  oertaia 
d^ree  of  culture ;  they  got  on  by  writing  for  lawyers, 
by  teaching  half-formed  scholars  somewhat  moie  than 
oould  be  learnt  in  the  common  schools,  by  aaajsting 
merchants  and  factors,  and,  apparently,  ako  by  writ- 
ing poems  to  be  recited  on  the  occasions  of  marriages, 
funerals,  and  other  family  meetings.  They  soon  found 
their  new  associate's  talents  a  great  help  to  their 
flagging  invention,  and  persuaded  him  to  compo!>e 
one  poem  after  another,  on  tiie  success  of  which  the 
frugality  or  the  abundance  of  the  suppers  to  which 
they  invited  him,  chiefly  depended.  He  would  soon, 
however,  have  grown  weary  of  the  deception  whicb, 
by  means  of  the  poetical  epistles  they  induced  him  to 
write,  they  were  putting  on  a  young  man  of  the  dtv, 
had  not  an  unexpected  apparition  revived  his  ^iriu. 

'*  On  our  arrival,"  he  says,  (at  the  house,  at  which 
the  society  was  accustomed  to  meet,)  "  the  taUe  had 
already  been  neatly  and  orderly  covered,  and  sufficient 
vnne  had  been  put  on;  we  sat  down,  and  remained 
alone,  without  requiring  further  service.  As  there 
was,  however,  a  want  of  wine  at  last,  one  of  them 
called  for  the  maid;  but^  instead  of  the  maid,  there 
came  in  a  girl  of  uncommon,  and,  when  one  saw  her 
with  all  around  her,  of  incredible  beauty.  '  What  do 
you  desire  P'  she  asked,  after  cordially  wishing  us  all 
a  good  evening;  '  the  maid  is  ill  in  bed,  can  I  serve 
youP'  'The  wine  is  out,'  said  one,  'if  you  would 
fetch  us  a  few  bottles  it  would  be  veiy  kind.'  '  Do 
it,  Gretchen,'  said  another,  'it  is  but  a  cai's-leap  from 
here.'  '  Why  not  ?'  she  answered,  and  taking  a  few 
empty  bottles  from  the  table  she  hastened  out.  Her 
form,  as  seen  from  behind,  was  almost  more  el^ant. 
The  little  cap  sat  so  neatly  upon  her  little  head,  which 
a  slender  throat  united  very  gracefully  to  her  neck  and 
shoulders.  Eveiything  about  her  seemed  choice; 
and  one  could  survey  her  whole  form  the  more  at  ease 
as  one's  attention  vras  no  more  exdusivdy  attracted 
and  riveted  by  the  quiet  honest  eyes  and  lovely 
mouth.  I  reproved  my  comrades  for  sending  the  girl 
out  alone  at  night,  but  they  only  laughed  at  me,  and 
I  was  soon  consoled  by  her  return,  as  the  publican 
lived  only  just  across  the  way.  '  Sit  down  with  us  in 
return,'  said  one ;  she  did  so,  but  alas !  she  did  nol 
come  near  me.  She  drank  a  glass  to  our  health,  and 
speedily  departed,  advising  us  not  to  stay  very  long 
together,  and  not  to  be  so  noisy,  as  her  mother  was 
just  going  to  bed.  It  was  not,  however,  her  own 
mother,  but  the  mother  of  our  host." 

From  this  time  Goethe's  anxiety  to  behold  the  besm- 
tiful  vision  again  made  him  exert  his  utmost  powers  cf 
writing;  but  she  had  sense  to  perceive  that  his  pasakm- 
ate  admiration  was  founded  less  on  the  charms  of  her 
person  than  on  the  propriety  and  sweetness  of  her 
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demeuioiir.  "To  me,"  he  says,  "by  the  sight  of 
this  girl  A  new  world  of  the  betatiful  and  of  the 
excellent  had  arisen."  Gretchen  occasionally  st^pt 
forward  as  a  monitress  to  warn  him  that  he  might 
be  drawn  into  troable  by  the  work  his  companions 
had  foand  for  hun ;  but  he  disregarded  ereiy  intima- 
tion of  the  kind,  till  one  morning  his  mother  entered 
his  room  in  sorrow  and  anxiety.  "  Get  up/'  she  said, 
''and  prepare  yourself  for  something  unpleasant ;  it 
has  come  out  that  you  frequent  very  bad  company, 
and  have  in^olyed  yDoraelf  in  very  dangerous  and 
bad  aflUrs.  Your  frther  is  beside  himself,  and  we 
hare  been  able  only  to  get  thus  much  from  him, 
tiiat  he  will  investigate  the  affair  by  means  of  a  third 
person.  Renudn  in  your  room,  and  await  what  may 
happen.  Coonoillor  Schneider  will  come  to  you ;  he 
has  the  commission  both  from  your  father  and  from 
the  authorities,  for  the  matter  is  already  prosecuted, 
and  may  take  a  very  bad  turn." 

**  I  saw  that  th^  took  it  for  much  worse  than  it 
was,  yet  I  Mi  mysdf  not  a  little  disquieted,  even  if 
only  the  aotoal  state  of  things  should  be  detected. 
My  old  if«MkiA-loving  friend  finally  entered,  with 
the  tears  standing  in  his  eyes ;  he  took  me  by  the 
arm,  and  said,  'I  am  heartily  sorry  to  come  to  you 
(m  such  an  affair :  I  could  not  have  supposed  that  you 
could  go  astray  so  far.  But  what  will  not  wicked 
companions  and  bad  example  do  i  Thus  may  a  yoong 
inexperienced  man  be  led  step  by  step  into  crime.' 
'  I  am  oonscioos  of  no  crime,'  I  replied,  '  and  as  little 
of  having  frequented  bad  company.'  '  The  question 
now  is  not  one  of  defence  but  of  investigation,  and  on 
your  part  of  an  upright  confession.'  '  What  do  you 
want  to  know  ?'  retorted  I.  He  seated  himself,  drew 
out  a  paper,  and  began  to  question  me.  'Have  you 
not  recommended  N.  N.  to  your  grandfather  as  a 
candidate  for  the  *  *  placeP  I  answered,  'Yes.' 
'Where  did  yon  become  acquainted  with  him  P'  '  In 
my  walks.'  '  In  what  company  f  I  started,  for  I 
would  not  willingly  betray  my  friends.  The  good  man 
put  more  questions,  all  of  which  I  could  answer 
with  adenial ;  for  of  all  that  he  wished  to  learn  I  knew 
nothing.  At  last  he  seemed  to  become  vexed,  and 
said, '  You  repay  my  confidence  and  good-will  very 
badly:  I  come  to  serve  you ;  you  cannot  deny  that  you 
have  composed  letters  for  these  people  themselves  or 
their  aoomplioes,  have  furnished  them  with  writings, 
and  have  thus  been  accessory  to  their  evil  deeds ;  for 
the  question  is  of  nothing  less  than  forged  papers,  false 
wills,  counterfeit  bonds  and  things  of  the  sort.  I 
come  not  only  as  a  friend  of  the  family,  I  come  in  the 
name  and  by  order  of  the  magistrates,  who,  in  con- 
sideration of  your  oonnexkms  and  youth,  would  spare 
you  and  some  other  young  persons  who  like  you  have 
been  lored  into  the  net.'  It  was  strange  to  me  that 
amongst  those  he  named,  none  of  those  with  whom  I 
had  been  intimate  were  found.  The  cbrcumstances 
agreed  without  touohing  each  other,  and  I  could  still 
hope  to  save  my  young  friends." 

Finding  at  hist  that  his  silence  was  only  likely  to  be 
misconstrued,  and  that  the  truth  was  far  less  guilty 


than  the  good  councillor  imagined,  Goethe  told  him  the 
whole  progress  of  the  affair,  but  although  "  I  began,'' 
he  says,  "  calmly,  the  more  I  brought  to  mind  and 
pictured  to  myself  the  persons,  objects^  and  events, 
so  many  innocent  pleasures  and  charming  enjoyments* 
and  was  forced  to  depose  as  it  were  before  a  criminal 
court,  the  more  did  the  most  painful  feeling  increase, 
so  that  at  last  I  burst  forth  in  tears  and  gave  myself 
up  to  unrestrained  passion."  He  was  by  no  means 
comforted  at  the  prospect  of  escaping  himself  with 
Pykdes,  owing  to  the  respect  due  to  their  families ;  he 
asserted  that  his  friends  might  be  equally  innocent, 
without  having  it  re<ibgni8ed,  or  being  otherwise 
favoured,  and  when  his  old  friend  left  li^  he  threw 
himself  on  the  floor  and  moistened  it  with  his  tears. 
His  sister  at  length  came  to  him  and  gave  him  the 
somewhat  provoking  intelligence  that  the  magistrates 
had  talked  over  the  afEair  with  his  father,  and  she  had 
even  heard  them  laugh  as  they  departed.  On  the 
second  day  his  mother  and  sister  came  to  offer  him  an 
amnesty  on  the  part  of  hisfather,  "which,"  he  eontinues> 
"  I  gratefully  accepted ;  but  the  proposal  that  I  should 
go  out  with  him  and  look  at  the  insignia  of  the  empire, 
I  stubbornly  rejected,  and  I  asserted  that  I  wanted 
to  know  nothing  either  of  the  world  or  of  the  Eoman 
Empire,  till  I  was  informed  how  that  distressing  affair, 
which  for  me  could  have  no  further  consequences,  had 
turned  out  for  my  poor  acquaintanoe.  Neither  the  great 
gala  day,  nor  the  public  table  of  the  emperor  and 
king,— in  short,  nothing  could  move  me.  I  passed  both  ' 
day  and  night  in  great  disquiet,  in  raving  and  lassitude, 
so  that  I  felt  happy  at  last  when  a  bodily  illness  seised 
me  with  great  violenoe,and  they  had  to  call  in  a  physician 
and  think  of  every  way  to  quiet  me.  They  supposed  they 
could  do  it  best  by  tiie  sacred  assurance  that  all  who 
were  more  or  less  involved  in  the  guilt  had  been 
treated  with  the  greatest  forbearance :  that  my  nearest 
friends,  being  as  good  as  innocent,  had  been  dismissed 
with  a  slight  reprimand ;  and  that  Gretchen  had  retired 
from  the  city,  and  had  returned  to  her  own  home. 
They  lingered  the  most  over  this  last  point,  and  I  did 
not  take  it  in  the  best  part ;  for  I  could  discover  in 
it  not  a  voluntary  departure,  but  only  a  shameful 
banishment.  My  bodily  and  mental  condition  wss 
not  improved  by  this ;  my  distress  now  first  really 
began,  and  I  had  time  enough  to  torment  myself  by 
picturing  the  strangest  romance  of  sad  events^  aind  an 
inevitably  tragic  catastrophe." 

Nothing  came  to  the  relief  of  his  overwrought  and 
distempered  mind,  till  he  conversed  freely  with  a  kind 
and  in  some  respects  judicious  friend,  whom  his  father  j 
placed  near  him  as  a  private  tutor :  from  him  he  leanit 
that  Gretchen  had  spoken  of  him  as  a  child' whom  she 
loved  with  the  affection  of  a  sister,  and  often  sought  to 
guide  by  good  advice,  and  to  hinder  from  taking  part 
in  tricks  which  might  have  brought  him  into  trouUe. 
On  hearing  this  very  unflattering  account,  Goethe  was 
terribly  affronted ;  he  even  hastily  assured  his  friend 
that  all  wss  now  over :  in  outward  behaviour  at  least 
he  now  really  put  on  the  man,  and  instantly  laid  aside 
weeping  and  raving,  which  he  begantoooDsider  as  indeed  , 
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ohfldish ;  but  for  a  time  the  wonderful  energy  of  his 
mind  was  gone,  he  relished  nothing,  and  accomplished 
nothing.  Under  such  circumstances  his  friend  began  to 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  modem  phi- 
loeoph  J ;  but  with  the  most  ancient  men  and  school  he 
was  still  best  pleased,  '*  because  there,  poetry,  religion, 
and  philosophy,  were  completely  combined  into  one." 
Unlmown  to  himself,  what  his  soul  appears  to  have 
yearned  for,  was  the  authoritatiTe  teaching  of  the 
Bomish  Church,  and  instead  of  this  he  was  led  by  an 
erring  guide  into  the  chaos  of  conflicting  opinion,  doubt, 
and  id»urd  theory,  belonging  to  a  time  to  which  scep- 
ticism almost  universally  gare  its  fearful  colouring. 
Later  in  the  work  before  us,  Goethe  describes  his 
feelings  on  first  going  to  the  confessional,  previous  to 
his  being  admitted  to  the  Holy  Communion:  for 
a  form  of  confession  (strangely  changed  from  the 
rite  established  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church)  is 
still  observed  throughout  the  reformed  Churches  of 
Germany. 

*  We  were  taught,"  he  says,  *'  that  we  were  much 
better  than  the  Catholics  for  this  very  reason — ^that 
we  were  not  obliged  to  acknowledge  anything  in 
particular  in  the  coxifessional ;  nay,  that  this  would  not 
be  at  all  proper  even  if  wc  wished  to  do  it.  This 
last  did  not  seem  right  to  me,  for  I  had  the  strangest 
religious  doubts,  which  I  would  readily  have  had 
deued  up  on  such  an  occasion.  Now,  as  this  was  not 
to  be  done,  I  composed  a  confession  for  myself,  which, 
while  it  well  expressed  my  state  of  mind,  was  to 
confess  to  an  intelligent  man  that  which  I  was  for- 
bidden to  tell  him  in  detail.  But  when  I  entered 
the  old  choir  of  the  Barefoot  Friars, —  when  I 
approached  the  curious  latticed  closet  in  which  I  was, 
to  meet  my  spiritual  father,  and  found  myself  face  to 
face  with  him, — ^when  he  bade  me  welcome  with  his 
weak  nasal  voice,  and  the  sexton  shut  the  door, — all 
the  light  of  my  mind  and  of  my  heart  was  extinguished 
at  once,  the  well  conned  confession  would  not  cross 
my  lips ;  I  opened  in  my  embarrassment  the  book  in 
my  hand,  and  read  from  it  the  first  short  form  I  saw, 
which  was  so  general  that  anybody  might  have  spoken 
it  with  quite  a  safe  conscience.  I  received  absolution, 
and  withdrew  neither  warm  nor  cold;  went  the  next 
day  to  the  holy  table,  and  for  a  few  days  behaved 
myself  as  was  becoming  after  so  solemn  an  act." 
Soon,  however,  his  conscience  was  horribly  tormented 
by  the  fear  of  having  incurred  the  wrath  of  God  by 
his  want  of  due  preparation ;  none  could  dare  to  pro- 
nounce himself  worthy,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
i^peared  to  him  to  be  "  limited  by  so  many  conditions 
that  one  could  not  with  certainty  appropriate  it  to 
oneselff* 

Here  spoke  the  language  of  the  human  heart  crying 
out  for  the  help  provided  by  Christ  for  it ;  but  in  his 
case  no  elder  of  the  Church  was  found  to  use  the 
power  committed  to  him,  either  for  rebuke  or  con- 
sohition ;  and  so  he  wandered  on  in  the  gloom  of  a 
half-awakened  spirit  until  he  feared  to  look  towards 
the  light ;  and  at  last  determined  as  soon  as  he  should 
go  to  Leipzig  to  withdraw  altogether  from  the  Church, 


and  to  devote  himself  to  the  careful  study  of  the 
doctrines  of  philosophy  and  science,  independently  of 
any  established  form  of  religious  belief. 

Goethe  was  destined  by  his  father  for  the  study  of  the 
law ;  nothing,  however,  could  have  been  further  from 
his  own  inclinations  than  to  follow  in  a  track  which 
he  had  seen  lead  to  so  little  happiness  in  him ;  his 
most  earnest  desire  was  to  go  to  Gottingen,  where  he 
might  sit  fit  the  feet  of  MidiiaeUs,  Heyne,  and  othera 
upon  whom  his  whole  confidence  rested ;  but  his  father 
remained  inflexible,  and  after  a  winter  and  summer 
passed  in  ailments  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  a  slow 
convalescence  amongst  the  woods  and  fieUls,  with 
distant  excursions  through  the  Biiine  country,  be  set 
off  for  Leipzig,  full  of  hope  for  the  future,  and  of 
ardent  aspirations  after  knowledge.  He  arrived  there 
just  at  the  time  of  the  fair,  and  wandered  about  the 
market  and  the  booths  with  much  interest.  His 
attention  was  particularly  attracted  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  eastern  countries  in  their  strange  dresses,  the 
Poles  and  Russians,  and,  above  all,  the  Greeks,  for  the 
sake  of  whose  handsome  forms  and  dignified  costume 
he  often  went  to  the  spot.  Leipzig  odls  up  to  the 
observer  no  antique  time ;  yet  quite  to  his  taste  were 
the  huge-looking  buildings,  whidi,  fronting  two  streets 
and  embracing  a  citizen  world  within  their  huge  oouit 
yards,  built  round  with  lofty  walls,  are  like  great 
castles ;  nay,  even  half  cities.  Li  one  of  these  he 
quartered  himself,  and  immediately  presented  his 
letters  of  introduction  to  Hofrath  Bohme,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Public  Law  and  History ;  at  the  same  time  he 
informed  him  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
studying  jurisprudence.  The  professor,  however,  by 
means  of  argument  and  also  a  clear  representa^on 
of  the  difficulty  he  would  find  in  leaving  the  course 
marked  out  for  him  by  his  father,  persuaded  him  to 
attend  his  lectures,  whHe  he  agreed  also  that  he  should 
attend  those  of  the  celebrated  Gellert,  the  Professor  of 
Literature  and  Ethics.  The  reverence  and  love  with 
which  Gellert  was  regarded  by  all  young  people  was 
extraordinaiy ;  his  writings  had  already  for  a  long 
time  been  the  foundation  of  German  moral  culture ; 
his  lecture-room  was  crowded,  and  "the  beautiful 
soul,"  says  Goethe,  "the  pure  will,  and  the  interest  of 
the  noble  man  in  our  welfare,  his  exhortations,  warnings, 
and  entreaties,  uttered  in  a  somewhat  hollow  and 
sorrowful  tone,  made  indeed  an  impression  for  the 
moment,  but  this  did  not  last  long;  the  less  80»  as 
there  were  many  scoffers  who  contrived  to  make  ns 
dislike  this  tender,  and  as  they  thought  enervating 
manner." 

"And  thus  by  degrees  the  epoch  approached 
when  all  authority  was  to  vanish  from  before  me,  aad  T 
was  to  become  suspicious, — ^nay,  to  despair,  even  with 
regard  to  the  greatest  and  best  individuals  whom  I 
knew,  or  had  formed  an  opinion  of  for  myself.  fVe- 
deric  II.  still  stood  constantly  at  the  head  of  all 
the  distinguished  men  of  the  century  in  my  estima- 
tion, and  it  must  therefore  have  appeared  very  sur- 
prising to  me  that  I  could  venture  to  praise  him  as  little 
before  the  inhabitants  of  Leipzig  as  formerly  in  my 
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grandfather's  house."  They  brought  forward  the 
unanswerable  fact  against  the  reputation  of  this 
prince  as  a  truly  great  man,  ''  that  if  one  would  go 
through  the  seven  years'  war  step  by  step,  it  would 
be  found  that  he  had  sacrificed  his  fine  army  to  no 
purpose  whatever,  and  had  even  been  guilty  of  pro- 
tracting this  ruinous  feud  to  so  great  a  length ;  and  I 
felt  my  unbounded  reverence  gradually  coo^ig  away." 
A  new  fnend,  whose  acquaintance  Gk>ethe  made  about 
this  time,  exercised  a  whimsical  influence  over  his 
plastic  mind  and  humorous  fancy :  this  was  Behrisch, 
tutor  to  the  young  Count  of  Lindenau. 

"  His  exterior  was  singular  enough,  to  begin  with ; 
slender  and  well  built,  far  advanced  in  his  thirties, 
a  veiy  laige  nose,  and  altogether  marked  features — 
from  morning  till  night  he  wore  a  scratch  as  laige  as 
a  peruke ;  he  dressed  himself  very  neatly,  and  never 
went  out  without  his  sword  by  his  side  and  his  hat 
under  his  arm.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  have 
quite  a  peculiar  gift  for  killing  time,  or  who  rather 
know  how  to  make  something  out  of  nothing  in  order 
to  pass  time  away.  Everything  that  he  did  must  be 
done  with  slowness  and  a  certain  deportment  which 
might  have  been  called  affected,  if  Behrisch  had  not 
had  something  of  affectation  in  his  character  by  nature. 
His  greatest  delight  was  to  busy  himself  seriously 
about  drolleries,  and  to  follow  up  without  end  any 
nonsensical  idea;  he  had  a  good  education,  was  par- 
ticularly versed  in  the  modem  languages  and  their 
literature,  and  wrote  a  beautiful  hand." 

Behrisch  wrote  out,  in  his  very  best  style,  a  collec- 
tion of  Goethe's  poems,  which  afforded  an  opportunity 
both  for  the  greatest  possible  waste  of  tune,  and  for 
the  most  comical  dissertations  on  the  superiority  of 
such  an  exquisite  manuscript  over  a  printed  book :  he 
indulged  himself  in  a  caricatured  aversion  for  his 
countrymen,  and  used  to  describe  with  ludicrous 
touches  what  they  were  fit  to  undertake.  **  We,  on 
the  other  hand,  knew  how  to  tease  him,  by  assuring 
him,  that  to  judge  from  his  exterior  we  must  take 
him,  if  not  for  a  French  dancing-master,  at  least  for 
the  tutor  of  the  French  language  in  the  University : 
this  cut  was  usually  the  signal  for  hour-long  lectures, 
ill  which  he  used  to  set  forth  the  difference,  wide  as 
the  heavens,  which  there  was  between  him  and  an  old 
Frenchman."  "  The  direction  taken  by  my  poetical 
writings,  which  I  only  carried  on  the  more  vigorously 
as  the  transcript  grew  progressively  more  beautiful 
and  more  careful,  now  leaned  altogether  towards  the 
natural  and  the  true ;  and  as  the  subjects  could  not 
always  be  striking,  I  endeavoured  to  express  them 
clearly  and  pointedly,  the  more  so  as  my  friend  often 
gave  me  to  understand  how  great  a  thing  it  was  to 
write  down  a  verse  on  Holland  paper,  with  the  crow- 
quill  and  Indian  ink ;  what  time,  talent,  and  effort  it 
required,  which  one  ought  not  to  squander  on  any- 
thing superfluous.  In  so  doing  he  commonly  used  to 
open  a  number  of  his  prepared  sheets,  and  fix  in  detail 
upon  what  ought  not  to  stand  in  this  or  that  place, 
and  congratulate  us  that  in  fact  it  would  not  stand 
there." 


When  this  eccentric  personage  had  departed  from 
Leipzig,  Goethe  discovered  that  he  had  instructed  and 
polished,  while  he  amused  him,  and  that  his  presence 
had  become  necessaiy  to  him  in  order  that  all  the 
pains  he  had  bestowed  upon  him  might  bring  forth 
their  fruit  in  society. 

It  is  curious,  in  reading  the  life  of  this  great 
thinker  and  great  poet,  to  trace  the  germs  of  those 
philosophic  theories  which  were  afterwards  so  fully 
developed  in  his  writmgs,  and  not  less  so  to  observe 
how  he  drew  to  himself,  by  the  force  of  natural  attrac- 
tion, whatever  might  contribute  to  perfect  his  genius 
in  all  its  varied  powers :  nothing  more  clearly  proves 
his  own  superiority  over  those  around  him,  than  their 
constant  effort  to  bring  out  in  liim  all  that  they  valued 
most  highly  in  themselves,  as  if  they  thought  that  thus 
fuller  justice  would  be  done  to  it.  Leipzig  had  the 
advantage  of  being  the  residence  of  a  large  circle  of 
scholars  and  amateurs  of  the  fine  arts,  and  amongst 
them  there  prevailed  the  utmost  harmony,  because 
they  held  but  one  opinion  with  respect  to  the  import- 
ance of  just  and  enlightened  criticism  as  applied  to  all 
works  of  art.  The  appearance  of  Lessing's  "  Laoooon" 
formed  a  new  era  in  their  life.  "  It  transported  us," 
says  Goethe,  "out  of  the  region  of  scanty  perceptions 
into  the  open  fields  of  thought.  The  so-long  mis- 
understood iU  piciura  poesis  was  laid  aside  at  once, 
the  difference  between  the  arts  of  design  and  language 
made  clear;  the  summits  of  the  two  now  appeared  sun- 
dered, however  near  their  bases  might  border  on  each 
other.  The  artist  of  design  should  keep  himself  within 
the  bounds  of  the  beautiful,  while  the  artist  of  lan- 
guage, who  cannot  dispense  with  striking  objects  of 
every  kind,  is  permitted  to  ramble  abroad  beyond 
them.  The  former  labours  for  the  outer  sense,  which 
is  satisfied  only  by  the  beautiful;  the  latter  for  the 
imagination,  which  may  even  reconcile  itself  to  defor- 
mity." 

"  But  as  conception  and  perception  mutually  further 
each  other,  so  I  coidd  not  work  up  the  new  ideas 
long,  which  Lessing  had  awakened  within  me,  before 
an  infinite  yearning  arose  in  my  breast  to  see  import- 
ant works  of  art,  for  once,  in  greater  numbers :  I 
therefore  determined  to  visit  Dresden  without  delay." 

This  purpose  he  accomplished  with  whimsical 
secrecy,  taking  up  his  abode  at  the  house  of  a  poor 
shoemaker,  whose  letters  to  a  fellow-student  had  in- 
terested him. 

His  astonishment  on  entering  the  gallery  surpassed 
all  his  expectations,  but  he  there  found  himself  truly 
at  home.  "  When  I  entered  my  shoemaker's  house 
again  to  dinner,  I  scarcely  believed  my  eyes:  I 
fancied  I  saw  before  me  a  picture  of  Ostade's,  so  per- 
fect, that  one  could  almost  hang  it  up  in  the  gallery : 
the  position  of  the  objects,  the  light,  the  shadow,  the 
brownish  tint  of  the  whole,  the  magical  keeping, 
everything  that  one  admires  in  those  pictures,  I  here 
saw  in  reality :  it  was  the  first  time  that  I  perceived 
in  so  high  a  degree  the  faculty  which  I  afterwards 
exercised  with  more  consciousness ;  namely,  that  of 
seeing  nature  with  the  eyes  of  this  or  that  artist  to 
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whose  worlLs  I  had  devoted  particular  attention. 
Tiiifl  faculty  lias  aiTorded  inc  much  enjoyment,  but  hss 
also  increased  the  desire  zealou:>ly  to  abandon  myself, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  acquirement  of  a  talent 
which  nature  seemed  to  have  denied  me."  "  The 
few  days  of  my  residence  at  Dresden  were  solely  given 
up  to  the  picture-gallery ;  the  antiquities  still  stood 
in  the  pavilion  of  the  great  garden,  but  I  declined 
seeing  them,  as  well  as  all  the  other  precious  things 
which  Dresden  contains,  being  but  too  deeply  iia- 
pressed  by  the  convictiouj  that  even  in  and  about  the 
collection  of  paintings,  much  must  yet  remain  hidden 
from  me.  Thus  I  took  the  excellence  of  the  Italian 
masters  more  on  trust  and  in  faith,  than^by  pretending 
to  any  insight  into  them.  What  X  could  not  look 
upon  as  nature,  put  in  the  place  of  nature,  and  com- 
pare with  a  known  object,  was  without  effect  upon 
me:  it  is  the  material  impression  which  makes  even 
the  beginning  of  more  elevated  amateurship." 

On  his  return  to  Leipzig  he  employed  himself  a 
good  deal  in  etching ;  and  from  this  era  we  may  date 
the  commencement  of  his  purely  artistic  life.  With 
his  boyish  passion  for  Gretchen,  we  take  leave  of  the 
more  natural  and  unselfish  emotions  of  a  youthful 
heart;  and  he  now  appears  as  a  giant  of  the  intel- 
lectual world,  rejoicing,  indeed,  ta  run  his  race,  but 
UQSorupuIoas  in  his  use  of  all  that  promised  assistance, 
and  in  his  rejection  of  all  that  might  have  impeded 
him  in  his  course  through  the  vast  arena  of  human 
knowledge, 

(To  bt  continued.) 


STORY  OF  A;FAMILY.* 

BT  8.  V. 

AUTHOaESS  OP  "the  MAIDEN  AUNT,"  &C. 

CuAPTER  XI. — ^A  Mystery. 

One  morning  uncle  Alexander  made  his  appearance 
in  a  singularly  bad  humour.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
had  committed  some  imprudence  with  regard  to  a 
renison-pie  which  had  decorated  the  table  on  the  day 
precedii^ ;  but  whether  this  were  the  cause  or  not, 
the  consequence  undoubtedly  was,  that  he  rose  in  a 
state  of  profound  depression,  which  gradually  kindled 
into  active  sourness  as  the  day  advanced.  Now  it  is 
observable  that  whenever  unde  Alexander  was  more 
than  usually  cross,  he  directly  began  to  talk  about  the 
state  of  the  country ;  and  woe  to  the  hapless  individual 
who  incautiously  ventured  to  express  any  opinion 
whatsoever  on  the  subject — there  was  no  hope  and 
no  escape.  If  you  were  silent,  he  asked  you  a  direct 
question ;  if  you  differed  from  him  he  became  frantic ; 
and  if  you  agreed  with  him,  he  immediately  con- 
tradicted himself,  and  then  raged  over  the  difference 
I  of  opinion  thus  produced.  Doubtless,  it  did  him  a 
great  deal  of  good,  though  not  in  the  pleasantest 
manner  possible  for  his  friends.    The  niosf  charitable 

Continued  from  p.  lOO. 


proceeding  that  could  be  adopted  towards  lum  insucb 
cases  was  to  give  him  a  topic  to  quarrel  with,  just  as 
you  throw  a  bone  to  a  hungry  dog ;  when  the  aniuuJ 
has  munched  it,  and  mumbled  it,  and  growled  over  it  . 
for  a  little  while,  he  is  ready  to  wag  his  tail  and  lid 
your  hand  quite  benevolently.  But  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  tliis  soothing  policy  to  be  pumoed  when 
Godfrey  was  by,  and  disposed,  as  on  the  pzcaent  ooea- 
sion,  to  mix  in  the  conversation.  Godfrey  was  not  only 
sincere,  but  perverse ;  if  he  disliked  the  general  Uiiie 
of  a  man's  mind  he  seldom  contemphited  any  ia- 
dividual  opinion  with  the  charity  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  justice;  and  if  he  were  indined  to 
demolish  an  absurdity,  expose  a  blunder,  or  ooutradict 
a  particular  view,  no  reverence  for  person,  time,  or 
place,  was  likely  to  deter  him  from  so  doing.  He 
just  threw  the  firebrand,  and  quietly  awiited  the  oon- 
flagration. 

"  Since  the  principle  is  now  universally  reoognised," 
said  uncle  Alexander,  "  that  the  people  aie  the  souroe 
of  all  power,  it  is  a  marveUons  instance  in  the  k»f 
series  of  human  inoonsistencies,  that  any  institutiniL 
whatsoever  should  be  retained  which  does  not  embody 
the  convictions  of  the  people — nay,  we  even  retain 
such  as  ran  counter  to  those  convictions  aad  do  them 
violence.  Dngland  is  fast  retrograding.  I  may  not 
live  to  see  her  final  decay,  but  I  fear  that  nothing  can 
ayert  it." 

"  I  should  like  to  know,  merely  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity,"  observed Qodfrey,  "whether the  NoimsBs* 
who  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror,  did  not 
predict  the  rapid  decay  of  England  P  It  seems  to  be 
an  universal  instinct ;  I  dare  say  Adam  prophesied 
that  the  world  would  omne  to  an  end  in  the  next 
generation  to  himself." 

"  That  kind  of  flippaooy,"  said  hia  iinde,  in  much 
wrath,  "  might  be  all  very  well  as  a  repartee^  if  yoa 
were  making  small  talk  for  a  lady,  but  it  is  as  far  w 
possible  from  being  an  answer  to  my  argmnent." 

**  As  to  argument,"  replied  Godfrey,  "  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  I  saw  it.  If  power  signifies  might,  u 
distinguished  from  right,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
resides  in  the  people ;  but  so  far  from  reoogniaing  this 
as  a  principle  which  needs  to  be  dereh^ed,  I  should 
call  it  an  unhappy  necessity,  the  effects  of  whidi  uk 
would  seek  to  neutralize  by  every  poeaibie  means." 

"It  is  ludicrous — perfectly  ludierona!"  cried 
Mr.  Lee,  "  that  a  young  man  like  yourself,  who  can 
have  no  experience,  should  presume  to  go  against  tk 
collective  wisdom  of  ages " 

"Pardon  me,  I  was  going  icUi  it,"  iaterposed 
Qodfrey.  ♦ 

"  Upholdusg  despotism——^" 

"  No — Government." 

"  Government  by  a  majority;  that  is  the  cttly  ad- 
missible form." 

"  Well,"  said  Godfrey,  "  it  always  strikes  mo  asi 
strange  mode  of  getting  at  truth  to  take  the  judgmess 
of  the  majority ;  considering  what  the  avenge  intelke: 
of  the  educated  human  being  is,  in  the  present  day,  1 
shoidd  think  it  a  far  better  chance  to  select  tha: 
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opinion,  wliatever  it  might  be,  which  had  the  fewest 
supporters." 

"  Preposterous  I "  exclaimed  Mr.  Lee. 

"  My  dear  Godfrey,"  said  good  uncle  Jolin,  in  a  per- 
fectly audible  whisper,  and  with  a  wink  so  riolent  and 
prolonged,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  attract  atten- 
tion, "  don't  irritate  him,  there's  a  good  fellow.  He 
never  can  stand  contradiction." 

"I  really  wish,  John,"  retorted  his  brother  "that  you 
would  have  the  goodness  to  abstain  from  interference. 
I  assure  you,  you  only  make  yourself  ridiculous." 

Uncle  John  became  exceedingly  red,  and  would 
probably  have  made  some  desperately  testy  answer, 
had  not  Frederick,  to  whom  a  scene  of  this  kind  was 
especially  painful,  interposed,  anxious  to  lead  the 
conversation  gently  away  from  the  subject  of  dispute. 

"  And  you  really  think,  Godfrey,"  said  he,  "  that  the 
number  of  men  capable  of  forming  a  correct  judgment 
is  comparatively  small  P" 

"Well,"  said  Godfrey,  "I  think  experience  leads 
one  to  that  notion :  just  think  over  all  your  acquain- 
tance ;  how  many  are  there  to  whom  you  would  go  for 
counsel  in  a  difficulty,  or  whose  opinion  you  could 
take  upon  trust  without  scrupubusly  examining  the 
matter  yourself?  I  dont  know  whether  a  sound 
judgment  is  the  highest  of  all  intellectual  gifts,  but 
I  am  sure  it  is  the  rarest." 

"  You  are  perhaps  an  example  of  the  truth  of  your 
own  observation,"  remarked  uncle  Alexander,  with 
that  serviceable  smile  which  enables  a  man  to  say  the 
bitterest  things  possible  under  cover  of  a  jest. 

Godfrey  flushed  crimson,  and  the  light  in  his  eye 
was  80  sudden  and  so  fierce,  that  his  mother  in- 
voluntarily and  timidly  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  as  if 
to  restrain  him.  He  took  no  notice  of  the  action,  but 
remained  perfectly  silent.  Ida,  who  had  been  pondering 
on  his  last  words  so  deeply  that  she  had  not  noticed 
the  inuendo  which  followed  them,  now  spoke. 

"  I  always  fancied,"  said  she,  "  that  judgment  was 
a  very  prosaic  matter-of-fact  sort  of  thing,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  intellect." 

Godfrey  smiled.  ''Judgment  of  prudence  or  ex- 
pediency," answered  he.  "  Very  true.  But  you  do 
not  know  how  much  I  comprehend  in  those  words,  '  a 
sound  judgment.'  What  is  it  but  clearly  and  fully  to 
see  ^he  truth  ?  and  the  eyes  which  can  see  truth  must 
surely  be  very  calm  and  pure.  There  must  be  that 
delicate  apparatus  of  instincts  which  we  call  tact;  there 
must  be  charity,  unselfishness,  and  that  repose  and 
elevation  of  mind  which  are  begotten  by  communion 
with  high  and  holy  themes.  .  Eor  truth,  in  whatever 
garb  or  class  it  is  found,  is  and  must  be  always  divine; 
and  depend  upon  it  that  the  eyes  which  have  been 
exercised  only  upon  the  clods  of  earth  will  be  be- 
wildered and  blinded  when  they  are  uplifted  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  stars." 

"Is  that  blank  verse P"  asked  uncle  Alexander 
grimly. 

"It  can't  be,"  said  uncle  John,  "  because  I  under- 
stood it." 

"  WeD,  but  really,  my  dcarGodfiey,"  said  Melissa, 


"  this  is  quite  a  new  tone.  I  tliought  you  professed 
utter  contempt  for  common  sense,  and  considered 
genius  the  only  guide ;  that  is  to  say,  the  only  thing  of 
any  ponsequence.  You  change  so  perpetually  in  your 
ideas,  that  I  assure  you  it  is  quite  impossible  for  vm 
to  understand  you." 

Godfrey  looked  as  if  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact, 
whatever  he  might  think  about  the  cause ;  and  Alex- 
ander said  aside  to  Ida,  "  How  strange,  is  it  not  P  to 
talk  of  either  genius  or  common  sense  as  the  guide  of 
life !  They  are  both  of  the  head^  and  it  is  the  voiee 
of  the  heart  to  which  we  ought  to  listen." 

"  Very  true,  Alex !"  cried  uncle  John,  clapping  his 
nephew  encouragingly  on  the  back ;  "  the  heart  for 
ever,  my  boy !  Talk  of  Grodfrey's  changing  I  when  was 
there  ever  such  a  change  known,  as  to  hear  that  sen- 
timent from  you  ?  Why,  if  you  go  on  in  this  way,  I 
do  beUeve  we  shall  see  you  like  your  cousins  after 
all!" 

The  compliment  was  so  very  equivocal,  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  gratify  Alexander,  who  indeed 
looked  at  his  unde  as  if  he  might  have  been  induced 
to  inflict  bodily  injury  upon  him  for  a  very  small 
bribe.  The  unconscious  offender,  however,  proceeded 
in  a  tone  of  increased  cheerfulness.  (Sometimes  one 
could  not  help  wondering  where  his  cheerfulness 
would  end,  it  was  so  perpetually  taking  fresh  starts, 
and  accelerating  its  pace  each  time.) 

"  How  this  reminds  me,"  said  he,  nodding  to  Ida, 
"  of  a  conversation  in  which  your  dear  father  took  part, 
some  fourteen  years  ago.  He  was  saying  how  much 
better  imagination  was  than  reason ;  and  he  compared 
them  to  two  angeb,  one  of  which  was  always  helping 
you  forward,  and  the  other  pushing  you  back.  No- 
let  me  see — ^I  am  not  quite  sure  about  thai,  because  I 
don't  suppose  it  would  be  exactly  in  keeping  for  an 
angel  to  push  you  back.  Perhaps  it  was  a  devil. 
However  I  know  he  made  it  into  a  very  beautiful  alle- 
gory, and  good  old  Mr.  Becket  said  he  would  have  been 
much  wiser  if  he  hadn't  said  anything  about  it.  But 
you  see,  my  quarrel  with  judgment,  which  I  suppose 
is  just  the  same  thing  as  reason,  is,  that  it  always 
makes  you  see  everything  that  is  wrong." 

"  Never  mind  the  definition,"  exclaimed  Godfrey, 
"but  tell  us  what  you  mean.  How  does  it  make  you 
see  everything  that  is  wrong  ?" 

"  Well,  but  doesn't  it  now?"  was  uncle  John's  ex- 
pressive rejoinder. 

"  Don't  ask  w^,"  said  Godfrey,  "I  know  nothing 
about  it.  The  reason  why  I  am  such  an  admirer  of 
judgment  is  just  because  I  have  got  so  little  of  it  my- 
self." 

"  Well,  but  doesn't  it  always  show  you  all  kinds  of 
faults  and  evils?"  asked  uncle  John;  "for  example, 
a  poor  pale  woman  with  a  sickly  baby  begs  of  me,  and 
I  want  to  give  her  half-a-crown.  Well,  what  does 
judgment  say  ?  *  Take  care  what  you're  about,*  says 
judgment,  '  that  baby  isn't  her  own,  and  might  get 
work  if  it  liked,  and  support  its  whole  family  in 
respectability  and  comfort,  on  the  railroad,  or  in  the 
mines,  or  any  where  else.'    That  is  to  say,  the  woman 
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or  bcr  husband  might.    And  then  I  don't  give  the 
half-crown." 

"  Don't  you  ?  "  said  Ida,  "  Oh !  I  am  very  sure  you 
do.  Because,  dear  uncle  John,  you  must  know,  I 
think,  that  isn't  at  all  what  a  sound  judgment  would 
say.  I  think  it  would  say,  *  Give  by  all  means ;  better 
be  deceived  a  hundred  times,  than  let  one  real  case 
of  misery  remain  unrelieved." 

"  That's  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  generally 
called  judgment,  my  darling,"  said  uncle  John. 

"  Oh !  I  don't  care  at  all  about  what  it  is  generally 
called,"  rejoined  Ida;  "no  more  does  Godfrey,  I  am 
sure,  because  you  know  he  says  the  majority  are 
always  in  the  wrong." 

"  And  then  about  people,"  pursued  uncle  John, 
"judgment  always  tells  you  their  faults.  Now  I  don't 
want  to  know  my  friends'  faults,  nor  to  talk  about 
them,  nor  to  hear  them  talked  about." 

"  But  nobody  ever  does  talk  about  sijriend^s  faults," 
said  Ida* 

"Don't  they  though?"  replied  uncle  John,  "un- 
commonly few  friends  most  men  must  have  then !" 

"  Besides,"  said  Godfrey,  "you  are  generally  forced 
against  your  will  both  to  hear  them  discussed  and  to 
discuss  them.  It  is  strange  how,  whenever  a  man 
forms  a  real  friendship,  those  who  are  about  him  seem 
to  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  let  no  defect  in  the 
friend  escape  notice.  All  that  is  said  maybe  very  true, 
but  the  strange  thing  is,  that  it  should  be  said.  It 
would  seem  more  natural  to  think  within  yourself, 
*  Here  1  will  be  silent,  for,  true  as  this  is,  it  may  give 
pain  to  speak  of  it !'  But  on  the  contraiy,  there  is  a 
perpetual  blockade  laid  to  the  unlucky  friendship,  and 
every  foible  or  failing  that  it  can  be  induced  to  admit, 
is  considered  a  sort  of  triumph.  I  always  feel  extra 
perverse  on  such  occasions;  and  I  would  maintain 
that  a  fool  was  a  first-rate  genius,  if  I  loved  him,  and 
people  were  always  mentioning  his  folly  to  me." 

"  The  strangest  thing  of  all  is,"  said  Melissa,  sud- 
denly assuming  the  seven-leagued  sentimental  boots 
in  which  she  was  sometimes  wont  to  outstrip  all  her 
fellow-creatures,  "  that  one  should  ever  be  able  to  see 
a  fault  in  those  one  loves. 

*I  know  not,  I  ask  not,  if  guilt's  in  that  heart ; 
I  but  know  that  I  love  thee  whatever  thou  art  1'" 

"  There's  the  dressing  bell,"  cried  Godfrey  in  a  tone 
of  intense  relief,  and  the  conversation  broke  up. 

Ida  had  remained  behind  to  put  away  her  portfolio 
and  pencils,  and  she  was  still  thus  occupied  when 
Godfrey  returned  into  the  room.  "Ida,"  said  he, 
"  what  do  you  think  of  that  couplet  which  dear  aunt 
Melissa  quoted  just  now  P  do  you  agree  with  it  ?" 

"Oh  no  !"  said  Ida,  "who  could  agree  with  it? 
What  kind  of  love  could  it  be  which  was  able  to  say 
'I  know  not  if  guilts  in  that  heart?'  It  is  true  of 
course  that  we  should  not  ask^  but  that  would  be 
because  we  should  know  tliat  it  was  7u>t  there." 

Godfrey  looked  at  her  with  a  strange  sort  of 
hesitating  expression.  "  I  once  heard,"  said  he,  half- 
laughing,  "  a  very  curious  discussion.  The  question 
proposed  was  this — Suppose  you  were  to  discover  that 
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the  person  you  loved  best  in  the  world  was  guilty  of  a  i 
very  great  crime — say,  murder  (everything,  you  know, 
is  possible),  what  effect  would  it  produce  on  your  love  ? 
It  was  an  odd  idea,  was  it  not  ?  and  there  were  a  great 
many  different  opinions.  One  said,  the  love  would  be 
turned  into  hatred;  another  said,  it  would  yield 
gradually  to  reason ;  and  I  think  there  was  one  lady 
who  said  that  the  love  would  be  as  strong  as  ever,  but 
that  it  would  become  a  source  of  miseiy  instead  of 
happiness.    What  should  you  have  said,  Ida  ?" 

"But  I  never  could  believe  it,"  exclaimed  Ida,  lifting 
her  large  deep  eyes  to  his  face. 

"  Yes,  but  suppose  you  wert  forced  to  believe  it" 

Ida  became  pale  at  the  thought,  and  put  her  hands 
before  her  eyes.  "  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  live  ?"   asked  she. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "but  what  1  want  to  know  is  this.— 
Would  such  a  discovery  utterly  and  at  once  annihilate 
affection  ?" 

"I  don't  suppose  affection  could  ever  quite  be 
annihilated — could  it  ?"  replied  Ida.  "It  docs  not 
seem  possible  to  leave  off  loving  one  whom  you  hare 
really  loved." 

"It  does  not  seem  possible!"  repeated  Godfrey; 
"  then  you  would  wish  it  to  be  possible  ?  you  would 
think  it  right,  and  necessary,  and  proper  to  erase  and 
smooth  away  the  writing  upon  your  heart,  and  make 
it  a  blank  surface !  you  would  separate  yourself,  and 
try  to  forget,  and  doubtless  you  would  succeed,  and 
doubtless  you  would  be  quite  right.  One  sin  lost 
Paradise  in  the  beginning — so  it  may  well  lose  the 
only  copy  of  Paradise  that  we  have  left  to  us." 

"I  cannot  think,"  said  Ida,  "why  you  should 
imagine  such  painful  things.  However,  of  this  I  am 
quite  sure,  that  in  such  a  case  I  should  not  think  as 
you  do ;  so  far  from  trying  to  destroy  love,  I  think  I 
should  be  doubly  anxious  to  preserve  it — it  could  never 
be  so  needful.  For  of  course  it  must  be  a  noUe 
nature  which  had  done  this  great  wrong,  otherwise  it 
could  never  have  won  love  at  all; — and  then,  just 
imagine  the  remorse !  how  much  comfort  and  help  and 
tenderness  such  an  one  would  require  ;•— oh  no !  I  think 
I  should  ding  closer  than  ever !  But  I  believe  it  would 
kill  mc," added  she  shuddering;  "and  Icannot  oonoeive 
the  possibility  of  it." 

"What  a  child  you  are,  Ida!"  cried  Godfrey, 
laughing,  and  with  an  abruptness  of  manner  which 
might  have  offended  a  person  with  more  self-love — "you 
realize  everything  so  vividly.  I  am  sure  yon  ong^t 
never  to  see  a  play  acted,  it  would  agitate  you  quite 
to  distraction;  you  have  been  making  almost  aUagedy 
to  yourself  out  of  these  baseless  speculations  of  mine." 

Ida  looked  up  in  his  face  with  a  kind  of  faalf-tunaid 
smile,  as  if  she  saw  that  he  was  a  little  cross,  and  f^ 
quite  sure  that  she  must  have  been  very  foolish.  "  I 
am  a  child,  I  believe,"  said  she.  "It  is  a  sad  thing  to  be 
childish  as  I  am  at  eighteen ;  I  wonder  what  I  shall 
be  when  I  am  quite  an  old  woman." 

Godfrey  took  both  her  hands  in  his.  "  Let  vs  try 
and  fancy  you — !"  exclaimed  he;  "my  imaginatioii  is  so 
vivid  that  I  think  I  see  the  wrinkles  gathering  aDd  the 
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gold  taming  to  silver,  (toncliing  one  of  her  long  curls 
with  the  tip  of  his  finger  as  he  spoke.)  What  a 
vise,  sharp  face  it  will  be  in  a  mob  cap  (whatever  that 
may  be) ;  and  the  ejes  will  have  learnt  communion 
with  bitterer  tears  than  those  which  come  from  ideal 
sorrows ;  they  will  have  lost  that  upward  look  and  that 
shining  light  of  hope ;  they  will  be  used  to  looking 
back,  and  dimmed  as  if  by  straining  to  see  all  that  has 
passed  away  from  them.  And  the  lips  will  have  grown 
charier  of  their  smiles,  and  familiar  with  sage  and 
sober  words ;  and  the  heart,  I  verily  believe  it,  will  be 
a  child's  heart  stiU!" 

Ida  was  prevented  from  answering  this  speech, 
which  was  delivered  with  a  strange  kind  of  serious 
playfulness,  by  the  entrance  of  Melissa,  dressed  for 
the  evening  and  apparently  much  shocked  by  not 
finding  her  niece  in  a  similar  predicament.  She 
followed  her  to  her  room  and  administered  a  most 
bewildering  lecture  upon  etiquette,  poor  Ida  remaining 
from  first  to  last  in  profound  ignorance  of  her  meaning. 
Sundry  awful  hints  that  it  was  "  not  the  thing,"  that 
"  girls  couldn't  be  too  careful,"  that  "  people  were 
always  ready  to  talk,"  &c.  &c.  reduced  Ida  to  a  sense 
of  some  vague  danger  incurred  by  being  too  late  for 
dinner,  of  which  she  certainly  had  formed  no  previous 
conception.  However  she  expressed  becoming  peni- 
tence for  her  incautious  crime,  and  succeeded  in 
appeasing  her  aunt's  wrath  thereby. 

My  discerning  readers  will,  of  course,  be  anxious 
by  this  time  to  hear  something  more  of  Mrs.  Chester. 
She  had  scrupulously  observed  the  retirement  for 
which  she  stipulated  on  first  coming  to  Evelyn,  till 
the  last  fortnight,  in  which,  not  without  a  severe 
struggle,  she  had  begun  to  change  her  behaviour. 
She  feared  that  she  was  very  imperfectly  fulfilling  her 
pledge  to  Percy  Lee,  by  giving  up  all  surveillance  of 
Ida  in  the  new  scenes  to  which  she  was  now  intro- 
duced; and  many  little  touches  in  Ida's  evening 
report  of  the  day's  recurrences  made  her  feel  some- 
what anxious.  She  soon  discovered  that  there  was 
no  fear  of  Alexander,  though  that  complacent  gentle- 
man entertained  a  i^ry  different  opinion.  He  had 
made  Ida  several  pretty  presents,  and,  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  gratitude,  she  had  undertaken  to  work 
him  a  waistcoat,  which  he  considered  an  unmistake- 
able  proof  that  she  was  in  love  with  him.  It  is  not 
the  jealous  only  who  take  trifles  light  as  air  for  proofs 
of  that  which  they  are  determined  to  believe;  the 
vain  and  self-confident  are  at  least  equaUy  open  to 
deception.  Indeed  it  would  be  a  curious  inquiry  to 
distinguish  and  analyze  the  multitudinous  assemblage 
of  minute  blunders  which  make  up  the  foundation 
whereon  rests  a  vain  man's  faith  in  the  estimate 
which  others  have  formed  of  him.  And  if  the  cause 
be  curious,  the  result  is  at  least  equally  so ;  and  pre- 
eminently so  was  it  in  the  present  case.  "  Poor 
Alexander"  enacted  the  favoured  lover  quite  to  his 
own  contentment,  with  the  solitary  drawback  that  he 
was  not  a  favoured  lover  at  all.  He  was  like  an  ill- 
shapen  man,  who,  by  perpetually  putting  himself 
into  the  attitude  of  the  Apollo  Belviderc,  has  per- 


suaded himself  that  he  is  like  a  Greek  statue,  and 
expects  others  to  think  the  same.  Between  Ida  and 
Frederick  there  had  grown  up  one  of  those  serene 
and  tender  friendships  which  arc  the  very  gardens  of 
life.  Gardens  rich  and  lovely  as  that  early  Paradise 
wherein  earth  gave  forth  her  fruits  and  flowers 
unasked,  and  there  was  nothing  hurtful  or  venomous, 
neither  storm  nor  cold,  but  a  calm  alternation  of 
golden  sunshme  and  glorious  star-clothed  night.  It 
did  not  seem  possible  that  there  should  ever  be  any 
offence  between  them ;  for  there  was  neither  caprice, 
nor  passion,  nor  distrust,  but  each  seemed  to  behold 
the  other  in  a  daylight  too  clear  and  pure  for  any 
vapour  of  earth  or  cloud  of  air  to  intercept  the  view. 
Their  affection  had  grown  up  as  a  flower  grows— 
gently,  swiftly,  silently;  no  start  nor  check  in  its 
progress,  but  a  gradual  and  uninterrupted  unfolding 
into  perfect  beauty  and  fragrance.  Alas,  how  few 
have  such  repose  as  this !  How  impatient  are  we  in 
our  love  for  each  other,  how  exorbitant  in  our 
demands,  how  traitorous  in  our  doubts!  and  our 
hearts  bum  within  us  as  we  say  to  ourselves,  '*  We 
are  not  loved  as  we  would  be  loved ;"  forgetting  that 
love  is  timid  and  sensitive,  and  needs  an  invitation  and 
a  welcome.  Perhaps  we  dread  to  trust  what  we  call 
''  our  happineu"  in  the  hands  of  another,  and  so  we 
withdraw  into  ourselves;  and  what  happiness  have 
we  then  P  Of  what  avail  are  jewels  which  are  never 
taken  out  of  their  locked  casket  for  fear  of  robbery  ? 
Love  must  be  generous  as  well  as  fervent,  or  it  can 
never  fulfil  its  office. 

But  Ida  and  Godfrey.  Their"  relation  to  each 
other  was  more  difficult  to  comprehend.  She  was 
timid  with  him,  which,  gentle  as  she  was,  was  not  her 
habit;  and  he  was  still  inexplicably  changeable  to- 
wards her.  He  had  still  those  fits  of  gloom  which 
had  at  first  repelled  her :  he  took  every  opportunity 
of  tlirowing  her  with  Frederick,  and  encouraging 
their  intimacy,  yet  never  was  he  so  sombre  as  when  he 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  tete-a-tete  between 
them.  The  brother  and  sister  compact  which  they 
originally  made  with  each  other  remained  unbroken* 
and  frequently  seemed  to  be  a  reality  as  well  as  a 
name,  though  there  was  not  at  any  time  that  perfect 
frankness  between  them,  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  such  a  relationship.  When  apart,  each  thought  of 
a  hundred  things  to  say  to  the  other ;  when  together, 
they  would  not  unfrequently  sit  silent  side  by  side,  or 
else  degenerate  into  a  mere  intercourse  of  trivialities. 
They  had  not  yet  attained  to  a  full  comprehension  of 
each  other ;  they  were,  so  to  speak,  not  in  unison,  but 
rather  trembling  with  that  strange  suggestive  discord 
which  ahnost  anticipates  the  perfect  harmony  in 
which  it  is  about  to  be  merged. 

Nothing  in  Godfrey  so  entirely  puzzled  the  obser- 
vant Madeline  as  his  behaviour  to  his  mother.  There 
was  in  it  at  times  a  kind  of  bitterness,  which  con- 
trasted strongly  with  his  tenderness  to  Frederick,  and 
with  his  affection,  at  intervals,  towards  his  mother 
herself.  Madeline  could  attribute  it  only  to  a  ca- 
priciousness  of  temper,  which  made  her  tremble  at  the 
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idea  of  trusting  her  darling's  happiness  in  his  hands. 
Mrs.  Aytotin  was  so  gentle,  so  entirely  devoted  to  her 
children,  that  it  was  impossible  to  imagine  any  pro- 
vocation on  her  part :  besides,  she  was  a  mother ; 
and  if  that  be  not  claim  enough  on  the  love  and  rever- 
ence of  a  child,  what  shall  suffice  P  It  is  in  itself  the 
visible  symbol  of  the  guardianship  of  angels.  It 
has  often  been  noticed,  that  the  heroines  of  novels 
have,  as  a  general  rule,  no  mothers,  and  that  the 
exceptions  have  parents  of  the  Lady  Ashton  stamp — 
the  one  mother  whom  Bir  Walter  Scott  has  delineated 
in  all  his  volumes.  The  reason  is  simple  enough. 
If  the  fair  object  of  our  sympathy  and  of  the  author's 
cruelty  had  a  mother,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
she  would  be  saved  from  all  scrapes,  supported 
through  all  difficulties,  comforted  in  all  troubles. 
She  could  not  by  any  means  contrive  to  be  the 
martyr  for  whom  our  pitying  admiration  is  demanded ; 
no  possible  extent  of  ingenuity  could  spin  three 
volumes  ont  of  her. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Chester,"  said  Melissa,  entering 
that  lady's  apartment  with  an  air  of  peculiar  con- 
descension, "  I  hope  yon  intend  to  give  us  the  plea- 
sure of  your  company  at  the  tea-table  this  evening." 

Madeline  was  standing  at  the  window,  watching 
the  turbid  red  glow  upon  the  horiKon  which  preceded 
the  rising  of  the  moon.  She  came  from  the  midst  of 
it,  pure  and  calm,  and  soared  up  into  the  cloudless  sky 
overhead,  penetrating  the  whole  heavens  with  her  pale 
emerald  light,  as  the  spirit  of  some  glorified  martyr 
might  rise,  placid  and  exulting,  from  the  flames  of  the 
stsdce.  Madeline  turned  towards  her  visitor,  though 
her  eyes  wandered  wistfully  and  regretfully  back  to 
the  sky,  and  it  might  have  been  noticed  that  there 
was  upon  her  cheek  the  glaze  of  scarcely  dried  tears. 
She  answered,  with  her  peculiar  quiet  proud  manner, 
which  rendered  it  so  impossible  to  patronise  her, 
that  she  had  intended  to  come  down  stairs,  and 
would  now  certainly  do  so. 

"  Because,"  said  Melissa,  confidentially,  "  I  am  a 
little  anxious  about  our  sweet  Ida,  and  I  want  you  to 
help  me.  You  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  observe 
the  growing  penchant  between  her  and  Alexander ; 
and  it  is  so  desirable  in  every  way,  that  I  am  veiy 
eager  to  help  it  forward.  Godfrey  is  a  little  in  our 
way ;  but  I  have  noticed  that  he  seems  to  enjoy  your 
conversation,  and  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
occupy  him,  we  can  leave  the  others  a  good  deal  to 
themselves." 

Certainly  Madeline  was  not  well  bred ;  I  am  sorty 
for  it,  but  there  is  no  denying  it.  She  gave  a  slight 
scornful  laugh,  and  replied  that  she  did  not  thhik 
there  was  the  slightest  symptom  of  an  attachment 
between  Ida  and  Alexander.  She  gave  herself  the 
greatest  credit  for  having  made  a  polite  and  gentle 
answer.  It  is  very  odd  that  we  are  always  most 
conscious  of  courtesy  when  we  are  outwardly  most 
rude.  I  suppose  the  reason  is,  that  we  feel  so  much 
rudeness  within,  that  the  degree  of  rudeness  which 
we  display  seems  to  us  to  be  moderation,  gracious- 
ness,  and  the  most  intense  self-command. 


Melissa  was  not  to  be  baffled,  and  she  resumed : 
"You  have  not  detected  it?  WeU!  that  docs  not 
surprise  me,  because  you  have  been  so  little  with 
them.  But  I  have  observed  them  closely,  and  have 
quite  made  up  my  mind  that  unless  something  rery 
nal-a-propos  occurs  it  will  be  a  match ;  so  I  hope  you 
will  trust  to  my  discernment  in  the  matter." 

Madeline  bit  her  lips.  There  was  something  inde- 
scribably irritating  to  her  in  hearing  the  future  of  her 
delicate  and  pure-hearted  Ida  discussed  after  this 
worldly  fashion.  Indeed,  every  word  that  the  uncon- 
scious Melissa  uttered  was  so  provoking  that  silen« 
seemed  to  be  the  only  refuge  from  a  positive  quairri, 
and  so  she  was  silent.  What  precious  names  ve 
have  to  hear  from  common  lips,  and  blended  with 
vulgar  thoughts !  It  seems  pnjfanation ;  as  tlioti?h 
the  name  were  itself  a  living  reality,  and  could  feel 
the  coarse  handling  which  it  encounters. 

On  went  Melissa,  growing  more  and  more  conrilin- 
tory  as  she  proceeded,  and  little  guessing  the  fuel  which 
she  was  heaping  at  every  word  upon  a  fire  now  smoul- 
dering, but  ready  to  break  forth.  It  is  unfortunate 
how  much  I  am  forced  to  dwell  upon  Madeline's 
faults,  but  I  must  confess  that  she  was  not  what  i* 
popularly  called  good-tempered ;  not  patient,  not  in 
the  least  placid,  but  with  rather  a  habit  of  sarcasm, 
and  with  a  great  reservoir  of  hot  indignation  alwajs 
ready  to  be  opened.  She  had  no  notion  of  taking 
things  quietly ;  there  was  no  via  media  in  her  course ; 
she  was  either  excited  or  apathetic ;  and  indeed  the 
apathy  was  so  habitual,  that  it  required  a  pretty  strong 
excitement  to  wake  her  out  of  it.  Such  an  excite- 
ment did  not  seem  likely  to  be  wanting  just  at 
present. 

"  Now  you  see,  my  dear  Mrs.  Clicstcr,"  pursued 
Melissa,  "  there  are  a  hundred  reasons  why  it  is  desir- 
able that  this  marriage  shotild  take  place.  I  need 
hardly  recapitulate  them  to  you.  It  is  necessaty  that 
Ida  should  marry  one  of  her  cousins — ^that  is  indis- 
putable ;  we  have  only  to  decide  which  the  one  shall 
be.  Now,  poor  Frederick  is  out  of  the  question,  and 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  her  married  to  Godfrrr. 
It  is  painful  to  speak  against  one's  own  relations,  but 
there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary.  Godfrey's 
principles  are  very  uncertain,  and  his  temper  violent. 
But  Alexander  is  just  the  husband  she  requires.  He 
is  the  natural  heir ;  his  conduct  has  always  been  per- 
fectly unexceptionable ;  and  he  is,  moreover,  a  man  of 
the  world.  Now  I  consider  it  particidarly  desirable 
that  Ida  should  marry  a  man  of  the  world." 

Madeline  could  be  silent  no  longer.  "ReaHy," 
said  she,  "  we  differ  so  widely,  that  .it  seems  useless 
to  discuss  this  question.  I  have  not  agreed  in  one 
single  word  that  you  have  been  saying.  I  see  no 
necessity  for  Ida's  marrying  one  of  her  cousins — no 
necessity  for  her  marrying  at  all.  So  far  from  coiim- 
dcring  Mr.  Frederick  Aytoun's  blindness  as  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle,  I  shoidd  consider  it,  supposing 
them  to  be  attached,  as  the  strongest  possible  motive 
for  union.  The  absence  of  one  outward  means  of 
communication  would  draw  their  spirits  more  closely 
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together,  and  make  the  invisible  bond  more  real— the 
invisible  sympathy  more  tender.  Moreover,  she  conld 
never  feel  one  of  those  misgivings,  the  tortnre  of 
women,  that  she  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  him. 
I  perfectly  agree  with  yon,  that  Mr.  Alexander  Lee  is 
a  man  of  the  world,  but  that  is  the  very  reason  why 

I  should  look  with  horror  at  the  possibility  of . 

However,  I  am  quite  snre  it  is  impossible,  so  on  that 
point  my  mind  is  easy." 

All  this  was  very  blunt  and  rough,  but  there  is  no 
describing  how  much  it  cost  Madeline  to  say  it  as 
civilly  as  she  did.  She  was  resisting  all  kinds  of 
insane  impulses;  she  longed  to  tell  Melissa  that  she 
was  a  simpleton  and  a  hypocrite,  and  to  beg  her  to 
walk  out  of  the  room.  Indeed,  it  was  a  narrow 
escape  that  she  did  not  say  something  of  the  sort; 
and  her  voice  and  manner  expressed  it  rather  more 
clearly  perhaps  than  words  could  have  done. 

Btill  Melissa  persevered.  "But,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Chester,  you  evidently  don't  take  my  meaning;  if 
you  were  to  reflect  a  little  upon  Ida's  peculiarities  I 
am  quite  sure  yon  would  agree  with  me.  She  has 
not  been  educated  according  to  ordinary  ideas;  in- 
deed, my  good  brother  Percy  was  always  very  eccen- 
tric, and  he  has  suffered  his  eccentricities  to  affect  his 
principle  'of  education  in— this  is  quite  between  our- 
selves— ^a  rather  unfortunate  manner.  Sweet,  and 
amiable,  and  pretty  as  Ida  is,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
she  is  scarcely  fit  to  mix  in  general  society.  Her 
intellects — ^this  is  quite  between  ourselves,  but  you 
cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  it— her  intellects ." 

"Her  intellectual  gifts  are  as  rare  as  her  moral," 
interrupted  Madeline,  with  flashing  eyes.  "  I  don't 
wonder  that  you  wish  this  to  be  *  quite  between  our- 
selves.* Certainly  she  has  '  not  been  educated  accord- 
ing to  ordinary  ideas,'  and  ordinary  persons  must  find 
it  very  difficult  to  comprehend  her.  Mr.  Lee  showed 
the  wisdom  which  is  as  strongly  his  characteristic  as 
goodness,  in  separating  her  from  his  family  till  she 
should  be  grown  up.  Her  intellects — the  idea  of 
your  saying  anything  about  her  intellects !  It  is  — ." 
Here  Madeline  suddenly  checked  herself,  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  in  instantaneous  and  deep 
self-abasement  for  her  impetuosity.  Before  the  be- 
wildered Melissa  had  recovered  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  compose  a  resentful  speech,  and  whUe, 
indeed,  ahe  was  inwardly  debating  whether  or  not  a 
hysteric  would  be  her  best  phm,  her  mouth  was 
stopped  by  an  apology.  "  I  beg  you  to  forgive  me," 
said  Madeline,  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  dejection 
in  her  manner  perfectly  indescribable,  "  I  was  very 
much  to  blame.  I  am  very  hasty.  But,"  she  added, 
having  forced  from  herself  this  humiliating  confes- 
sion, not  on  Melissa's  account  but  on  her  own,  and 
resuming  her  accustomed  manner  when  it  was  finished, 
"  but  I  can  only  repeat  that  our  views  are  so  utterly 
different,  that  the  endeavour  to  make  them  coincide 
would  be  quite  hopeless." 

"Hopeless,  indeed!"  returned  Melissa,  with  a 
severe  graciousness  of  deportment,  higlily  impressive. 
"  I  am  sorry  I  have  come  on  so  bootless  an  errand. 


I  am  quite  willing  to  overlook  your  disrespect  to  my- 
self, since  you  are  sorry  for  it ;  but  I  hope  it  vrill  not 
be  repeated,  as  you  must  be  aware  that  in  our  relative 
positions  it  is  a  kind  of  thing  that  cannot  be  tolerated. 
I  will  take  it  for  granted,  however,  that  it  is  not  to 
happen  again.  You  will,  of  course,  not  attempt  to 
interfere  in  any  way  whatsoever  with  the  course  of 
things,  though  your  opinion  may  be  very  different  to 
mine.  I  sbdl  hope  to  see  you  in  the  drawing-room 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

Melissa  held  out  her  hand  with  most  repulsive 
urbanity.  It  was  agony  to  Madeline,  but  she  touched 
the  cold  fingers  with  her  own,  and  as  soon  as  Meli&sa 
was  gone,  flung  herself  upon  her  knees  in  a  passion  of 
contempt  for  herself  and  all  the  world ;  which  must 
seem  very  disproportionate  to  its  cause,  to  natures 
less  stormily  constituted  than  her  own.  "  My  own 
act  again!"  exclaimed  she;  "powerless  by  my  own 
act !  I  could  not  answer  her.  I  had  not  self-com- 
mand to  tell  her  quietly  that  I  was  boimd  to  what  she 
calls  interference  by  duty,  because  I  was  a  coward  in 
the  presence  of  my  own  passions.  0  God,  foigive 
mc!" 

It  never  occurred  to  Madeline  to  feel  humiliated 
by  the  apology  she  had  compelled  herself  to  make. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  her  nature  was  a  great 
deal  too  proud  to  be  galled  by  this.  She  gave  not  so 
much  as  a  passing  thought  to  Melissa,  either  at  the 
time  or  afterwards,  but  bitterly  condemning  herself 
for  the  recurrence  of  a  fault  long  deplored,  and  scarcely 
half  conquered,  she  made  the  instant  atonement  to  her 
own  conscience,  and  thought  of  nothing  else.  Melissa, 
however,  like  all  cowards,  became  far  more  irate  when 
the  object  of  her  wrath  was  not  before  her.  As  she 
reflected  upon  her  wrongs,  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
tell  uncle  John  —  (oh!  poor  uncle  John,  he  little 
dreamed  what  was  in  store  for  him) — that  he  must 
inform  Mrs.  Chester  that  unless  she  altered  her  be- 
haviour, she  must  leave  the  house.  "  It  is  the  very 
least  he  can  do  for  me,"  said  Melissa  to  herself,  with 
mild  firmness ;  "  and  if  he  had  any  discernment,  he 
would  have  done  it  long  ago,  without  giving  me  the 
pain  of  suggesting  it ;  and  so  I  shall  tell  him." 

When  Madeline  descended  to  the  drawing-room, 
she  found  the  whole  party  assembled,  with  the  addition 
of  a  new  comer,  a  fine  little  boy,  six  years  old,  the 
son  of  that  Mr.  Tyrrel  who  was  alluded  to  in  a  letter 
of  Melissa's,  which  the  reader  may  possibly  remember. 
He  was  a  pretty,  lively  child,  full  of  that  innocent 
repartee  which  is  so  pleasant  in  unspoiled  childhood ; 
and  he  sat  on  Ida's  lap,  and  was  the  object  of  unre- 
mitting attention,  half  jocose,  half  caressing,  from  the 
yoimger  gentlemen  of  the  party.  Alexander  plied  him 
with  strong  tea  and  buttered  toast,  and  asked  him 
questions  in  sesquipedalian  English,  feeling  quite  sure 
that  Ida  thought  him  very  witty,  and  that  he  was  dis- 
playing that  aptitude  for  winning  a  child's  heart  which 
is  a  pretty  sure  road  to  a  woman's.  We  hope  the 
parallel  will  not  be  considered  msulting.  After  tea,  a 
general  petition  was  made  to  Mrs.  Chester  to  sketch 
the  little  boy's  portrait :  his  father  was  expected  the 
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I    next  day,  and  it  would  be  sucli  an  agreeable  surprise 

I    for  Lira !  Mrs.  Chester's  drawings  were  so  rapid  and  so 

,    accurate;  would  she  not  be  persuaded?    Madeline 

j  .  fetched  her  materials,  and  established  herself  opposite 

I    to  her  youthful  sitter.    The  child  stood  at  Ida's  knee, 

,    and  was  certainly  as  pretty  a  subject  for  a  painter  as 

[    could  be  found  anywhere.    An  abundance  of  golden- 

j    coloured  hair,  some  shade  or  two  paler  than  Ida's,  fell 

in  rings  about  his  shoulders ;  and  his  eyes,  which  were 

large,  and  of  the  darkest  hazel,  were  lifted  to  hers 

with  a  half-serious  impression,  yet  still  glistening  with 

suppressed  mirth. 

"Will  it  make  your  head  ache,  dear  Madeline  P" 
asked  Ida.   "  You  arc  not  looking  well." 

Madeline's  cheeks  were  burning  and  her  eyes  heayy, 
but  she  denied  that  she  had  any  ailment,  and  the  work 
proceeded. 

"Why  does  she  wear  that  ugly  dose  cap?"  said 
the  child  to  Ida,  pointing  to  Madeline's  head: 
"nobody  else  does;  and  she  would  look  so  much 
prettier  without  it." 

Mrs.  Chester  started  at  these  words,  and  dropped 
her  pencil,  while  Ida  stooped  over  the  unconscious 
offender  till  her  bright  curls  mingled  with  his,  caress- 
ing him  into  silence.  Madeline,  however,  relieved  the 
embarrassment  of  the  party  by  immediately  speaking 
herself.  "  I  am  nervous  to-night,"  said  she ;  "  but 
don't  scold  him;  it  was  a  very  natural  observation  for 
a  child." 

"  How  will  you  have  your  picture  taken?"  asked 
Alexander.  "  Will  you  be  in  a  smart  uniform,  with 
a  sword  by  your  side,  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ?" 
"  No,"  replied  the  little  boy ;  "  because  then  papa 
wouldn't  know  mc.  Oh  yes  but  lie  would  though ! 
He  would  know  me  in  any  dress,  and  I  should  know 
him :  but  I  won't  liavc  it  done  so>  because  it  wouldn't 
be  true." 

"  But  it's  no  consequence  not  being  true,  when  it 
is  only  a  picture,"  said  Alexander. 

"Isn't  it?"  asked  the  child;  "then  I  don't  like 
pictures :  they  must  be  bad  things." 

"You  are  a  little  preacher!"  cried  Alexander. 
"  I  should  like  to  hear  a  sermon  from  you.  Tell  me 
now,  do  you  never  say  what  is  not  true  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  he  never  does,"  exclaimed  Ida,  with  that 
instinctive  care  for  the  freshness  of  a  child's  moral  sense 
natural  to  those  in  whom  the  same  sense  is  delicate  and 
acute.    "  Pray  don't  put  such  ideas  into  his  head." 

Alexander  laughed,  and  persevered.  "  Did  you 
never  take  the  raspberry  jam  when  papa  wasn't  look- 
ing," inquired  he,  "  and  then  say  that  the  cat  took 
it?" 

The  child  gave  Ida  a  significant  glance,  and  then 
looking  up  at  Alexander,  with  an  expression  of  infinite 
humour,  replied,  "No,  I  never  did;  but  I  icill  now 
you  have  told  me  of  it." 

A  burst  of  laughter  from  all  followed  tliis  retort ; 
and  uncle  John,  with  his  accustomed  clap  on  the  back, 
informed  Alexander,  in  a  stentorian  voice,  that  he  was 
"sold  out  and  out!"  The  child,  however,  laid  his 
soft  cheek  upon  Ida's  hand,  and  whispered  in  a  tremu- 


lous voice,  while  liis  large  dark  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
— "But  it  was  naughty  to  make  a  joke  about  it  at  all, 
because,  once,  when  I  was  very  little,  I  did  tell  a 
story." 

At  this  moment  Madeline  flung  down  her  pencil 
with  an  air  of  impatience.  "I  cannot  draw  1*'  ex- 
chiimed  she ;  "  it  is  perfectly  unaccountable !" 

Godfrey  looked  over  her  shoulder ;  "  I  see  a  like- 
ness," observed  he,  "  but  it  is  too  young." 

"It  is  the  face  of  a  baby!"  replied  Madeline; 
"  and  this  is  the  second  sketch,  and  the  first  bad  the 
same  defect."  She  rubbed  the  lines  out  with  much 
vehemence,  and  began  to  draw  again  somewhat  hur- 
riedly ;  Godfrey  watched  her  progress  with  interest, 
but,  after  a  few  minutes'  work,  she  puslied  away  the 
paper,  and  rose,  saying,  with  a  strangely  agitated 
manner, "  It  is  the  baby's  face  again !  I  cannot  do  it ! " 
"  It  is  veiy  smgukr,"  said  Godfrey,  examining  it, 
"because  there  is  so  strong  a  likeness;  the  little 
fellow  must  have  been  just  like  it  when  he  was  a 
baby." 

"  Won't  you  make  another  [attempt  ?"  inquired 
Alexander. 

Madeline  put  her  hand  to  her  head.  "  Not  to-night,'* 
said  she ;  "  I  believe  I  am  ill." 

Her  face  was  now  quite  pallid,  and  there  was  a 
painful  unnatural  expression  in  her  eyes.  She  forced 
a  hiugh,  seemed  puzzled  at  herself,  and  said  she  did 
did  not  know  what  was  the  matter  with  her.  i 

Ida  led  the  child  across  the  room.  "  Come,  little 
Arthur,"  said  she,  "come  and  look  at  yourself  when 
you  were  a  baby." 

She  was  approaching  Madeline  with  the  intentiou 
of  urging  her  to  go  to  bed  and  sleep  away  her 
headache ;  she  felt  really  uneasy  about  her  friend,  but 
knowing  her  morbid  dislike  to  having  any  fuss  made 
about  herself^  she  covered  hex  purpose  by  this  playful 
address  to  the  child,  and  thought  to  manage  the 
matter  quietly  and  without  notice.  She  was,  how- 
ever, baffled,  and  in  a  very  alarming  manner.  As  she 
drew  near,  Madeline  uttered  a  slight  cry,  as  if  in  sud- 
den pain,  reeled,  and  fell  upon  the  ground  perfectly 
insensible. 

» 

INCIDENTS  OF  CIVIL  WAR. 

ParU,  Oetoher,  IMS, 

As  the  court-martials  are  drawing  to  a  close,  I  bare 
had  many  opportunities  of  conversing  with  piisonera^ 
who,  q/ter  three  monthi  ineareeraium,  have  hem  de-^ 
dared  innocent,  or  rather,  mtkout  trial  or  Jwtymemt 
have  been  restored  to  liberty !  In  this  chequered  life 
that  good  with  evil  blends  is  known  to  aU  in  every 
land ;  but,  luckily  for  Old  England,  she  knows  not  how 
strangely  and  how  fearfully  this  is  the  case  when  a 
nation  is  divided  against  itself. 

In  England  such  warfare  is  but  a  part  of  her  his- 
tory; the  broad  outlines  remain,  but  all  the  sad 
details  are  forgotten.  Unluckily  for  France,  with  her 
boasted  fratemite,  her  position  is  anything  but  this. 
Her  elements  are  discord  and  strife ;  her  Kepublic  ia 
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yet  uubom;  it  is,  at  most,  bat  creeping  into  life, 
amidst  the  throes  and  perils  of  a  new  existence.  For 
a  name,  or  a  word — ^for  the  red,  or  the  tricolor — her 
children  are  ready  to  rise  in  arms,  and  write  their 
opinions  in  letters  of  blood,  i 

What  was  the  recent  banqnet  at  Toulouse  but 
a  banquet  of  blood  P  There  was  not  the  pure  and 
brilliant  joy  of  brethren  meeting  to  rejoice ;  neither 
"  did  the  feast  of  reason,  nor  the  flow  of  soul,"  mingle 
in  the  feast,  where  Death  was  an  invited  guest. 

But,  to  return  to  the  liberated  inaurghy  the  victims 
of  such  men  as  conceived  the  banquet  of  Toulouse; — 
some  of  these  cases  may  be  not  only  interesting,  but 
also  useful  as  a  warning  against  the  horrors  of  civil 
war ;  showing  the  bitter  fruits  of  such  movements — 
how  the  innocent  are  confounded  with  the  guilty,  and 
how  justice  is  linked  with  injustice. 

It  is  now  long  since  I  first  knew  an  industrious 
woman,  the  mother  of  three  children,  and  the  wife  of 
a  man  more  helpless  than  a  child ;  for  years  she  has 
gained  a  livelihood  by  selling  fruit  and  vegetables  in 
the  faubourg  St.  Honor^,  One  of  those  fair  beings 
who,  like  Sisters  of  Charity,  go  about  doing  good, 
knew  her  better  than  myself,  and  from  time  to  time 
has  aided  her  efforts  by  temporary  loans ;  these  were 
ever  repaid  with  scrupulous  exactitude;  in  short, 
though  her  sphere  was  humble,  a  better  or  more 
honest  old  soul  there  could  not  be.  A  dark  and  narrow 
street,  near  the  Marehe  des  Innoeenis,  was  the  humble 
quarter  where  this  woman  rented  a  room  and  called 
it  her  home.  There  had  been  hard  fighting  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  from  the  house  in  which  she 
lived  a  shot  had  been  fired  and  ^  garde  mobile  killed; 
the  following  day  the  house  was  invested,  and  most 
of  its  inhabitants  seized.  This  poor  woman  had  un- 
fortunately returned  to  visit  her  husband  and  children, 
and,  though  absent  during  the  whole  dag  when  the 
shot  was  fired,  she  chanced  to  be  there  when  her 
fellow-lodgers  were  made  prisoners.  Appeal  and  re- 
monstrance were  vain ;  she  was  marched  off  to  the 
prison  St.  Lazare,  which  was  already  too  crowded  to 
offer  beds  to  lie  upon,  or  any  roof  save  that  of 
heaven :  crammed  and  crowded  like  beasts  for  a  mar- 
ket, they  remained  in  the  court-yard  for  days  and 
nights,  with  a  scanty  provision  of  straw  to  divide 
them  from  the  bare  stones  on  which  they  were 
doomed  to  lie.  It  needs  not  words  to  picture  the 
poor  woman's  distress  of  mind  as  she  imagined  her 
children  and  her  helpless  husband  left  to  starvation 
or  the  mercy  of  strangers.  By  dint  of  entreaty,  and 
such  poor  bribe  as  her  pockets  could  furnish,  she  ob- 
tained the  means  of  writing,  and  penned  a  letter  to 
the  gentle  being  who  had  so  often  proved  her  friend. 
The  letter  was  finished;  but,  alas !  she  knew  not  the 
address ;  she  knew  the  name,  and  knew  the  quarter, 
and  in  her  simple  ignorance  she  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  Mademoiselle  F , 

"  ehez  ses  Parens, 

"  derriere  la  Madeleine." 
Vague  enough,  considering  the  street  where  Made- 
mobcUe  F resides  is  situated  more  than  a  quarter 


of  a  mile  from  la  Madeleine;  but,  thanks  to'the 
intelligence  and  shrewdness  of  the  letter-carrier,  it 
found  its  destined  reader.  In  an  instant  she  flew  to 
her  friends,  the  real  Sisters  of  Charity,  stating  her 
case,  and  showing  her  letter.  It  so  happened  that 
this  poor  woman  had  been  in  their  convent  the  whole 
of  the  day  on  which  the  shot  was  fired,  and  engaged 
in  making  lint  for  the  wounocd.  A  clearer  case  of 
alibi  could  not  be  desired ;  and  away  went  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  to  the  police  to  tender  their  evidence. 
Their  assertions  were,  of  course,  believed ;  there  was 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  woman's  innocence,  but^ 
alas !  all  this  availed  nothing  against  the  ^tat  de  si^ge, 
and  trials  by  court-martial— the  laws  were,  like  the 
times,  out  of  joint ;  things  must  run  their  course,  and 
the  poor  soul  must  bide  her  turn.  After  an  impri- 
sonment of  three  months,  wretchedly  lodged,  with 
bad  bread  and  foul  water  for  nourishment,  reduced  to 
a  skeleton  by  mental  and  bodily  suffering,  untried  and 
unjudged,  she  was  restored  to  liberty  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  attended  her  arrest.  But  for  the  one 
kind  being  who  had  known  her  for  years,  but  for  the 
letter,  {parvenue  par  miracle,)  as  she  said,  and  but  for 
the  good  Sisters  of  Charity,  she  might  have  seen  her 
husband  and  children  no  more ;  the  orphans  of  civil 
war  might  have  died  with  hunger,  or  perished  in  the 
snares  of  guilt ! 

As  relief  to  this,  I  must  name  the  cruel  case  of  an 
honest  provincial,  which  borders  so  strongly  on  the  ridi- 
culous that  it  were  difficult  to  suppress  a  smile  while 
frowning  at  the  perversion  of  justice.  A  National 
Guard  of  Compiegne,  like  a  dutiful  and  valiant  son, 
answered  to  the  call  of  Paris  in  distress ;  for,  though 
Paris  is  no  longer  Prance,  she  is  still  the  great  parent 
of  every  Frenchman.  His  feelings  were  shared  by 
many,  but  as  it  required  some  little  time  to  brush  up 
their  accoutrements,  and  prepare  for  the  journey,  the 
following^  day  was  named  for  the  departure  of  the 
band.  Now  it  so  happened  that  the  National  Guard 
of  whom  we  treat,  who  is,  in  short,  our  hero,  as  he 
was  that  of  la  belle  France,  had  divers  relations  at 
Paris.  The  number  of  his  cousins  amounted  to  seven, 
and  amongst  the  seven  there  was  one  belle  petite 
eousine,  who,  in  his  estimation,  largely  outweighed  the 
remaining  six.  Mourir  pour  la  patrie  was  all  very 
fine,  thought  he ;  nay,  more,  he  was  prepared  to  do 
so  if  stem  necessity  ordained  the  sacrifice;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  thought  there  were  other  sweets  of  life 
just  as  sweet  as  dying,  and  determined  to  profit  by 
the  occasion,  and  mingle  love  with  glory. 

In  order  to  effect  this  purpose,  his  sword,  bayonet, 
and  gun  were  brushed  up  in  double  quick  time,  and, 
had  he  possessed  a  imiform,  it  would  doubtless  have 
shared  in  this  hasty  coup  de  brosse.  Unfortunately 
for  our  hero,  his  armour  for  the  outward  man  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  blue  blouse.  What  of 
that !  His  heart  and  intentions  were  honest ;  so,  put- 
ting his  traps  together,  he  gave  his  comrades  the  slip, 
and  started  in  advance,  in  order  to  devote  some  of  the 
four-and-twenty  hours  to  his  ehere  et  belle  eousine. 
Who,  with  one  grain  of  heart,  will  not  sympathize 
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with  the  feelings  of  this  lover  and  hero  P  who  will 
not  image  tlie  visions  of  glory  which  mingled  with  the 
soft  dream  of  love  P — ^the  chances  of  being  (like  the 
half  of  all  France)  d^core^oi  wearing  the  croix 
d^honnevr  for  the  eye  of  the  world,  while  the  heart 
bnieath  thrilled  for  la  belle  et  pel  tie  cousine?  He 
started  on  his  jonmey,  and  all  went  well  nntil  onr 
hero  reached  St.  Denis ;  bnt  no  sooner  had  he  arrived 
there  than  he  was  pounced  upon  by  the  garde  mobile, 
the  National  Guard,  and  a  guard  of  the  line.  In 
vain  he  protested,  in  vain  he  cried,  "  Mais  camarades, 
je  suii  de  vous  /  I  came  to  fight  for  you,  and  not 
against  you — ^to  risk  my  life  and  shed  my  blood  in 
the  cause  of  order  over  anarchy !" 

It  was  all  in  vain ;  the  man  who  came  alone  in  his 
glory,  who  wore  a  blue  blouse,  and  no  other  uniform, 
came  in  such  a  questionable  shape,  that  his  protesta- 
tions went  for  nothing,  and  he  was  hurried  off  to  prison 
as  an  insurgS  taken  in  arms ! — ^Poor  fellow !  honest 
as  the  day,  and  brave  as  a  lion,  he  had  not  the  courage 
to  whisper  a  word  as  to  /!er  belle  petite  cousine,  or  an 
act  of  gallantry  so  peculiarly  French  might  have 
availed  him  something ;  but  in  France,  t^est  le  ridicule 
qui  tue,  and  dreading  the  laugh  and  irony  of  his  fel> 
lows,  he  who  would  have  faced  a  hail-storm  of  bullets, 
dared  not  speak  the  truth,  which  might  have  saved 
him  from  prison. 

Once  in  captivity,  and  branded  with  the  name  of 
insurge,  all  hopes  of  redress  or  release  were  at  an  end. 
Civil  war  had  lighted  the  torch  of  discord,  and  every 
evil  passion  had  taketi  fire ;  there  was  neither  time  for 
justice,  reason,  nor  investigation;  the  innocent  and 
guiltywere  huddled  together  and  caged  like  wild  beasts, 
thus  to  await  the  slow  return  of  coming  justice. 

The  following  day,  trumpets  sounding,  tambours 
beating,  and  welcomed  with  shouts,  la  garth  nationale 
de  Oompiegue  passed  through  St.  Denis.  The  poor 
prisoner  could  hear  all  this  from  his  cell,  and  in  the 
bitter  draught  of  that  sad  moment  there  was  one 
sweet  drop-  which  lingered  in  the  cup,  and  saved  him 
from  despair — la  belle  cousine  was  there.  He  thought 
of  her,  of  the  hope  which  said  they  yet  might  meet ; 
and  the  madness  which  bordered  on  self-destruction 
changed  to  the  firmness  of  endurance. 

For  more  than  two  months  he  was  confined  in  the 
/brt  de  Charenton,  A  Long  and  weaiy  time  it  seemed 
to  the  poor  provincial,  who  never  told  his  love.  In 
the  end  he  was  reclame  by  his  relations,  interrogi  by 
he  knew  not  whom — and — set  at  liberty. 

"  On  pourrait  bien  battre  le  rappel  une  autre  /ois, 
nusisje  ne  reviendrai  jamais/"  said  he,  in  his  anger, 
as  he  first  breathed  the  ^sh  air:  but,  if  rightly  in- 
formed, the  time  present  was  not  thrown  away.  The 
first  fruit  of  freedom  was  a  visit  to  la  belle  petite  cou- 
sine. She  had  deemed  him  dead,  and  when  he  came 
to  her  door,  she  flew  into  his  arms,  and  her  head  sank 
with  }0j  on  his  shoulder. 

It  was  a  moment  too  precious  for  words ;  but,  as 
in  fondness  and  affection  she  dung  to  his  side,  the 
eroix  d'konneur,  glory,  sufiering,  all  was  forgotten, 
save  the  heart  he  had  won  without  firing  a  shot. 


Amidst  the  many  cases  which  have  (alien  under  my 
observation,  there  are  few,  I  may  say  none,  which  can 
boast  a  denouement  so  bright ;  in  many,  if  not  all,  in- 
justice and  suffering  have  paved  the  way  to  ruin  and 
misery.  | 

Such  is  the  dark  reality  of  which  I  am  bow  about   . 
to  tell.    An  old  and  honest  mechanic,  named  Morin, 
between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  with  his  right   ' 
hand  smashed  and  disabled  by  an  accident  in  farmer  | 
days,  was  crossing  the  Rue  St.Antoine  in  the  fint  i 
days  of  the  fight, — a  shot  was  fired,  and  he  feU,woiuided 
in  the  arm  and  shoulder.    He  was  carried  to  the  | 
Hopital  St.  Louis,  and  remained  there  eight  days.  | 
During  this  time  he  managed  to  inform  his  relatioDfl 
of  the  misfortune  which  had  befallen  him*  and,  while 
there,  he  was  visited  once. 

On  going  there  a  second  time,  his  friends  were  iu- 
formed,  "B  a  4te  transfer^  a  St.Laiare  /"  Sent  from 
the  hospital  to  a  prison,  seems  to  be  a  cmel  lot  for  an 
old  and  wounded  man;  but  a  darker  picture  is  behind : 
from  that  day  to  this,  he  has  been  seen  no  more ! 

Entrance  to  the  prison  was  forbidden,  bat  there 
were  commissionnaires  appointed  to  receive  anythiBg 
for  the  prisoners,  and  to  give  information. 

The  only  answer  which  has  ever  been  obtained  is— 
*'  On  ne  le  trouve  plus  dans  Vif^rmerie;  on  suppm 
qu'il  est  mort,  mais  on  n'en  saii  rien  /"  That  he  has 
gone  hence  and  will  be  seen  no  more,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  what  a  painful  picture  does  this  give  of 
an  innocent  and  aged  man,  throvm  amidst  the  guilty, 
no  friend,  no  relation  near  to  sooth  his  dying  momentSi 
and  when  dead,  carted  like  carrion  awaj,  and  ahovelied 
en  masse  into  the^M^  commune  / 

As  the  ordinary  prisons  of  Paris  were  quite  inade-  , 
quate  to  the  thousands  of  prisoners  taken  daring  and 
soon  after  the  four  days  of  June,  this  mast  plead,  it 
some  measure,  for  the  sufferings  inflicted.  Cellars 
intended  for  wood  and  wine  were  oonverted  into  pri- 
sons, and  when  these  were  full  to  overflowing,  the 
prisoners  were  attached  by  cord  in  threes  and  foars^ 
and  watched  over  night  and  day  hj  sentinels  with 
loaded  muskets. 

While  yet  the  battle  raged,  the  prisoners  taken  to 
the  Caserne  Nouvelle  France,  in  the  Faubooiig  Pois- 
Bonni^re,  were  ranged  on  the  ground  with  their  backs 
to  the  wall  and  their  hands  tied  together.  The  garde 
mobile,  fearfully  irritated  by  the  atrocities  which  had 
been  practised  on  their  comrades,  watched  ots  them 
with  sword,  gun,  and  pistol,  and  having  onoe  given 
this  warning — "  Si  vous  bougex^  Von  vout  bruU  la 
eerveUe" — ^they  struck  them  with  their  weapons  on  the 
least  movement.  In  the  same  barrack  manj  wire 
shot,  and  the  prisoners  compelled  to  cany  swi^  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  friends. 

On  Sunday,  the  third  day  of  the  fight,  a  firiend  of 
mine  was  ordered,  with  thirty  men  of  his  company,  to 
do  duty  in  this  barrack.  They  were  placed  in  a  court- 
yard, and  drawn  up  in  front  of  a  window,  with  orders 
to  fire  into  it  upon  hearing  the  least  movement  Ilia 
window  gave  light  and  air  to  an  apartment  oontainuig 
some  three  or  four  hundred  prisons? ! 
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''Nbtanesommespas  des  bamrreanxf**  said  my  friend, 
whose  feelings  of  hnmanity  shrunk  from  the  idea  of 
firing  in  cold  blood  upon  a  disarmed  and  helpless  mass. 
The  order  had  also  been  gi?en  to  preserre  the  strictest 
silence,  but  this  was  neutralized  bj  letting  the  butt  end 
of  their  muskets  fall  heavily  on  the  flagstones,  in 
order  to  hint  to  the  prisoners  that  they  were  watched 
and  guarded.  Such  sympathy  or  mercy  did  not  ap- 
pear to  find  favour,  for,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  they 
were  replaced  by  the  nubile. 

What  happened  then,  I  know  not.  "  Walls,"  they 
say,  "  have  ears ;"  and  the  adage  had  never  been,  if 
they  had  not  also  tongues  to  tell  what  ears  had  heard. 
But  there  are  cases  where  the  dread  secrets  of  a  prison 
arc  never  revealed :  this  may  be  one. 

One  man,  a  sculptor,  has  furnished  me  ivith  some 
curious  particulars.  He  was  arrested  on  the  Monday, 
and  by  the  strange  chances  of  war  feU  into  particularly 
good  company.  He  had  the  honour  of  being  taken 
and  tied  by  the  hand  on  one  side  with  Monsieur  le 
Baron  de  Fauchicour,  a  natural  son,  tm  dit,  of  Charles 
X.,  and  similarly  linked  on  the  other  side  with 
Monsieur  Lachambeaudi,  a  well-known  author. 

With  royal  blood  on  the  one  side,  and  the  aristo- 
cracy of  talent  on  the  other,  he  was  marched  off  to  the 
Bic^trc.  By  this  time  all  the  best  lodgings  for  pri- 
soners were  occupied,  and  the  poor  sculptor  and  his 
adjuncts  were  deposited  in  cellars  lately  plastered,  and 
forced  therein  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Windows 
there  were  none,  and  the  only  light  they  received  was 
through  small  holes  left  to  give  air :  a  huge  and  mas- 
sive door  grated  on  its  rusty  hinges,  the  lock  was 
turned,  the  bolts  fastened,  and  there  they  were. 

Once  secured,  for  four-and-twenty  hours  they  were 
forgotten  f  There  they  were,  packed  away  like  empty 
bottles,  and  left  to  all  the  torture  of  hunger,  thirst, 
and  limbs  swollen  by  the  fetters  which  held  them  fast. 

That  this  was  an  oversight,  1  need  scarcely  add ; 
a  mere  incident  of  civil  war;  one  of  those  frightful 
scenes  which  must  be  multiplied  when  a  nation  is 
armed  against  itself,  and  brothers  strive  with  brothers. 
Small  consolation  this  to  those  who  were  thus  doomed 
to  pass  such  day  and  night ! 

On  the  morrow,  once  more  the  hinges  creaked,  and 
the  massive  door  was  slowly  opened :  a  company  of 
the  line,  fuUy  armed,  stood  at  the  doorway,  paused, 
and  entered. 

*'  On  va  nouefutillerP^  whispered  one  to  the  other; 
and  such  had  been  their  suffering,  that  the  thought 
had  more  of  mercy  than  terror  in  its  flight. 

There  was,  however,  no  such  intention ;  the  military 
power  was  a  mere  display ;  and  a  supply  of  bad  bread 
and  foul  water  was  distributed.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  early  days 
of  the  fight.  As  soon  as  le  service  des  prisons  etait 
organise^  the  prisoners  were  classed  and  better  treated, 
with  two  hours'  liberty  for  exercise  each  day.  Indeed, 
it  was  said  that  the  soldiers  who  guarded  them  be- 
came jealous  of  their  good  fare. 

Tliat  there  were  cannon  charged  and  ready  to  bo 
fired  in  case  esci^e  were  attempted,  was  no  hardship; 


and  when  a  prisoner  knew  he  would  be  shot  if  Ite 
approached  the  sentinel,  he  deserved  his  fate  if  fool 
enough  to  do  so.  Thanks  to  the  forts  which  Louis 
Philippe  built,  and  which  were  to  preserve  his  dynasty 
for  ever  on  the  throne,  there  was  no  want  of  room  for 
the  men  who  had  conspired  against  the  Repnblie  ! 

By  the  way  the  only  instance  that  I  have  known 
of  a  prisoner  being  riclami  with  success  was  in  the 
sculptor's  right-hand  friend.  Monsieur  Lacham- 
beaudi, the  author,  wrote  to  some  purpose  when  he 
penned  a  letter  to  his  friend  Bcrangcr,  the  French 
god  of  song.  How  it  happened  I  know  not,  but  as 
we  know  that  Orpheus  moved  the  very  stones  to 
tears,  it  may  be  supposed  that  Beranger  had  learnt 
the  touch  of  his  lyre,  and  turned  to  pity  the  stony 
hearts  of  his  judges  or  jailors.  No  such  good  luck 
befel  an  honest  mechanic,  who  had  worked  till  two 
o'clock  on  the  Saturday,  when  his  patron  was  called 
to  command  in  the  National  Guards,  and  his  workshops 
were  closed.  Betuming  home  by  the  Rue  Lafitte,  he 
fell  in  with  the  combatants,  and  sought  refuge  in  a 
porte  cochere.  As  soon  as  the  firing  ceased,  he  came 
out,  and  though  unarmed,  and  no  evidence  of  powder 
against  him, — ^wi.  !i  nothing,  indeed,  but  the  fatal  blue 
blouse  to  witness  against  him, — ^he  was  seized  as  an 
in^urgr,  and  hurried  to  the  caserne  at  hand.  Wliile 
there,  he  wrote  in  pencil  a  few  lines,  and  threw  them 
from  a  window.  They  were  addressed  to  his  uncle,  a 
man  of  the  highest  respectability,  and  were  honestly 
delivered  by  one  who  had  picked  them  up. 

Though  this  uncle  did  his  utmost,  though  his  land- 
lord furnished  the  best  of  certificates,  though  the 
prisoner  was  himself  one  of  the  National  Guard,  and 
though  they  found  in  his  room  his  gun  unused  and  the 
full  complement  of  cartridges  he  had  rrceived,  yet  all 
efforts  to  obtain  his  release  were  ineffectual. 

On  this  man's  word  I  can  place  entire  confidence ; 
and  the  particulars  he  furnished  as  to  the  early  treat- 
ment and  sufferings  of  the  guilty,  and,  alas !  of  many 
and  many  an  innocent,  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

Into  the  subterranean  passage  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries  the  prisoners  had  been  driven,  like  beasts  into 
a  pen,  without  even  straw  to  lie  upon,  had  there  been 
room  to  repose.  The  windows  which  gave  air  were 
few,  small,  and  far  between.  I  had  heard  that  the 
suffocating  heat  and  foetid  atmosphere  had  turned 
the  brain  of  many,  and  that,  like  beasts  baited  to 
madness,  they  roared  and  raved,  heedless  of  the 
order  for  "silence!"  I  had  heard  that  shots  had 
been  fired  into  the  windows  to  enforce  the  order  given, 
and  with  my  own  eyes  I  had  seen  the  bullet  marks 
without,  and  on  the  bars  of  iron  which  chanced  to 
stop  them. 

After  some  eight  days'  confinement  in  the  caserne, 
and  previous  to  being  transferred  to  the  Fort  d'lvry, 
the  man  of  whom  I  am  talking  was  confined  in  this 
subterranean  passage.  Its  first  inmates  had  departed ; 
but  many  a  poor  wretch  had  left  traces  on  the  wall 
which  told  his  fate  in  letters  of  blood ! 

Even  where  it  was  possible  to  pay  some  attention 
to  their  wants  and  comforts,  one  truss  of  straw 
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(weighing  ten  pounds  French)  was  during  some  days 
deemed  sufficient  for  fice^  and  subsequently  for  three 
prisoners ;  and  this,  their  bedding,  changed  only  once 
in  fifteen  days. 

During  the  third  and  fourth  days  of  the  battle, 
many  prisoners  were  led  to  the  Ecole  Militaire  in  the 
Champs  de  Mars ;  as  there  were  no  prisons  wherein 
to  confine  them  with  safety,  they  remained  for  two  or 
three  days  bound  together  in  fours.  And  thus  they 
slept,  and  lived !  If,  by  chance,  they  tasted  soup, 
they  were  obliged  to  take  it  in  a  wooden  spoon  so 
thick  that  few  mouths  could  admit  it ;  and  when  a 
large  mouth  was  found,  the  mouthful  of  wood  vastly 
exceeded  the  few  drops  within  it :  add  to  this,  that 
neither  of  two  middle  men  could  ever  taste  a  mouthful 
unless  his  near  neighbour  lent  a  helping  hand,  and  it 
will  need  but  little  imagination  to  picture  the  torture 
and  sufferings  which  are  amongst  the  incidents  of 
civil  tear  ! 

It  may,  indeed,  be  wondered  how  the  innocent 
sarvived  such  treatment,  or  kept  up  their  spirits 
during  the  confinement  of  months ;  but  there  are  two 
things  most  strangely  developed  in  a  Frenchman — ^the 
one  his  elasticity  of  mind,  the  other  his  love  of  order 
amidst  disorder.  Though  a  mere  boy  at  the  time,  I 
can  well  remember  a  visit  to  Dartmoor,  and  seeing 
the  gloomy  building  in  which  the  French  prisoners  of 
war  were  confined.  "  Dartmoor"  and  desolation  sound 
nearly  synonymous ;  but  the  idea  of  a  prison  in  the 
land  of  desolation  was  in  itself  enough  to  lower  many 
a  gaUant  spirit  to  the  earth.  Not  so  with  the  French- 
man. Even  the  granite  of  Dartmoor,  its  dreary  soli- 
tude, its  cloudy  mist  which  veiled  the  sun,  all  which 
weighed  upon  his  mind,  could  not  destroy  its  power 
of  elasticity.  His  energies  rallied,  his  invention  worked, 
and  amusement  was  turned  to  profit,  to  the  means  of 
buying  let  luxes  de  Dartmoor  !  The  well-picked  bones 
ofEnglish  bulls  which  furnished  the  prisoner's  fare  were 
turned  to  his  source  of  wealth :  with  the  aid  of  a  knife 
and  some  few  humble  tools,  they  assumed  a  thousand 
shapes.  In  the  hands  of  many,  dry  straws  grew  into 
beauty,  and  in  their  fanciful  forms  revealed  a  degree 
of  taste  and  elegance  which,  under  happier  circum- 
stances, might  have  contributed  to  the  adornment  of 
apahice. 

Since  then,  I  have  witnessed  the  convulsions  which 
have  shaken  the  capital  of  France.  I  have  seen  an 
empire  pass  like  a  dream;  a  throne  planted  by  the 
bayonet,  and  uprooted  by  the  hands,  the  unwashed 
hiuids,  of  King  Mob  and  his  satellites :  I  have  seen  a 
throne  built  by  lepeuple,  and  given  to  the  citizen  king; 
and,  lastly,  I  have  seen  that  plebeian  throne  destroyed 
by  the  hands  which  built  it,  and  burnt  at  the  Column 
of  July.  Yet,  in  all  these  changes,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  late  total  and  terrific  disorganization  of 
government,  army,  police,  and  National  Guard,  I  have 
seen  order  arise  in  the  midst  of  disorder,  in  a  manner 
to  which  I  believe  no  other  nation  could  furnish  a 
parallel. 

Within  less  than  an  hour  of  storming  the  Tuileries, 
"  mort  aux  voleurs"  was  written  on  the  walls  and 


wafered  in  the  windows ;  8elf*appointed  sentinels,  in 
rags  and  tatters,  mounted  guard,  and  gave  the  sem- 
blance of  order.  One  man  posted  himself  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  apartments  of  the  Duchesse  D'Orleans, 
and  saying,  with  a  bow,  "  Je  votu  enprie,  mestieurt;  U 
y  a  des  dames  en  dedans^*  the  mobites  passed,  and 
eyen/orgats  paid  respect. 

In  the  first  fniy  of  the  Communists,  Goizot's  hotel 
and  all  the  state  papers  were  saved  by  writing  "am6»' 
lane^*  without,  and  carrying  a  wounded  man  within. 
In  their  fetes,  fairs,  and  festivities,  order  is  the  otdtt 
of  the  day;  in  sight-seeing  and  play-going,  whenever 
and  wherever  on/ait  queue,  no  one  thinks  of  A^gnmmg 
any  but  his  due  and  appointed  articulation.  This  lo^e 
of  order  and  elasticity  of  mind  were  quickly  found 
amongst  the  insurges  of  June.  Judges,  juries^  and  bri- 
gadiers were  appointed, games  and  amnsementsdevised; 
the  ill-baked  doughy  bread  which  they  could  not  eat 
was  moulded  into  bu^ts  of  Cavaignac,  and  the  crusts, 
which  came  away  like  a  nut-sh^  were  torned  into 
gamelles,  that  is,  the  bowls  from  which  they  ate  their 
mess  in  groups.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  this  was 
done  in  derision ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  -was 
more  of  badinage  than  bitterness  in  the  satire.  At 
first  the  use  of  tobacco  was  forbidden ;  this,  and  the 
novel  idea  of  transportation,  of  sending  them  out  of 
the  ugly  country  they  call  la  belle  France,  drove  them  to 
the  brink  of  despair.  As  soon,  however,  as  permission 
was  given  "  to  drown  all  their  cares  in  a  whiff  of 
tobacco,"  their  spirits  rallied,  and  their  sufferings,  past 
and  future,  seemed  all  but  forgotten. 

It  were  needless  to  multiply  cases,  and  tell,  as  I 
could  do,  of  many  who  were  seen  no  more ;  such,  alas ! 
are  but  too  conunon  amongst  the  incidents  of  civil  r«r. 
May  Heaven  in  its  mercy  shield  Ohl  TSnglani^  fioa 
trials  sudi  as  these!  Suffering,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  is  the  doom  of  all ;  but,  that  the  innocent  should 
be  made  to  suffer  by  and  with  the  guilty,  is  a  trial 
which  may  be  spared  by  crushing  anarchy  in  the  bad, 
by  holding  the  reins  of  government  with  a  firm  hand, 
and,  above  all,  by  remembering  that  there  must  be  no 
loitering  on  the  road, — that  "  il/aat  marcher  atec  le 
sieck:' 


3Sitbitb%. 

SURBEY.i 

BY  MAJLTIN  P.  TUPPEB, 

AVTROK  OP  •*  PKOTSKBIAL  rBILOSOFRT,"  ftc 

Crouch  Oak  is  a  notable  tree :  it  was  considered, 
in  old  times,  to  have  been  the  last  footstep  of  Windsor 
Forest,  which  has  since  very  sensibly  retreated.  Qaeni 
Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  dined  beneath  its  shadow. 
The  girth  of  the  trunk,  at  two  feet  from  the  ground,  b 
twenty-four  feet.  But,  among  the  goodly  trees  of  this 
hundred,  let  us  by  no  means  overlook  the  cedar  of 
Mrs.  Fox.  This  lady  (now,  we  believe,  in  her  ninety- 
fifth  year)  is  the  venerable  relict  of  the  great  Giarles 
James ;  and  the  cedar,  nearly  fourteen  feet  in  girth. 


(I)  Continued  (h)m  pag«  117. 
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[  was  planted  by  herself,  "when  the  size  of  a  mere 
wand."  How  rarely  do  mortals  see  their  acorns  thus 
I  exalted  into  oaks !  But  time,  which  works  this  wonder 
;  among  the  rest,  warns  us  to  pass  over  to  another 
I   hundred. 

I  Ehnbridge,  according  to  the  mysterious  arrange- 
ment of  Mr.  Brayley,  ckims  our  notice  next :  and  it 
contains  many  things  to  heighten  that  notice  into 
interest.  The  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
river  Mole— Moulin,  so  named  from  its  mills,  once 
frequent — and  not  from  any  subterranean  propensities. 
Moulin  soon  becomes  Emlyn,  and  thence  Emley,  and 
Elm.  Salmon's  fancy  about  Emma  the  queen  of 
Ethelred,  and  his  alternative  one  respecting  one 
Ealmer,  a  lord  of  Aspe,  and  their  respective  possible 
bridges,  need  not  delay  us  a  moment ;  we  are  content 
with  "the  bridge  over  the  Mole."  For  its  notabilia, 
let  us  commence  with  the]  humilities  of  conmion  life, 
before  we  gain  the  climax  of  a  palace. 

Non  fumum  exfulgore,  sed  ex/umo  dare  Ivcem,  is  a 

wise  rule,  under  {dl  circumstances.  Tasting,  then,  the 

spa  water  near  East  Moulsey,  and  casting  a  serious 

'    glance  at  the  duel-stained  sod  of  Moubey  Hurst, 

;    (now,  happily,  better  known  by  Hampton  races,)  let 

us  hasten  on  to  Walton,  a  very  angling  name  and 

phice,  but  dating,  for  both,  ages  before  the  birth  of 

honest  Izaak.    The  church  here — and  wonder-seekers 

always  wisely  call  upon  the  sexton  before  they  look 

further  round  them — ^has  matter  of  interest  for  us,  not 

so  much  for  its  heavily  patched  exterior,  nor  only  for 

its  Norman  columns  within,  but  chiefly  for  its  records 

of  the  dead.  Lord  Shannon's  monument,  by  Bx}ubiUac, 

would  seem  to  have  stopped  short  at  Walton  on  its 

way  to  Westminster  Abbey ;  it  is  a  splendid  marble, 

for  a  country  church.    Not  far  off,  lies  William  Lilly, 

the   astrologer,  with  his  epitaph  by  Elias  Ashmole, 

apparently  a  congenial  spirit,  seeing  that  he  dubs  him 

periidssimus.    Near  this  is  a  pyramidical  tablet  of 

white  marble  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Skrine,  the 

tonrist  and  top<^7apher.  Then,  there  are  some  curious 

brasses  of  John  Selwyn  and  his  family,  an  inscription 

of  the  wary  and  wise  answer  made  by  our  Elizabeth 

respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  a  proud 

Latin  epitaph  to  one  "d!ff  sHrpe  Giraldi*^  and  a 

genuine  specimen  of  the  gossip's  bridle,  bearing  the 

following  inscription,  and  the  date  1633 : 

**  Chester  presenta  Walton  with  a  bridle, 
To  curb  women's  tongues  that  talk  too  idle." 

We  suspect  Chester  imported  this  affair  from  Spain; 
for  it  is  marvellously  like  a  notable  weapon  of  inquisi- 
tional torture,  intended  to  silence  heretics  by  looking 
red-hot  iron  round  their  brows  and  on  their  tongues. 
We  seem  to  remember  such  an  instrument  in  the 
muscnm  at  Cologne.  Walton  has  also  to  boast  of 
Admiral  Kodney ;  and  can  show  the  ancient  mansion 
of  President  Bradshaw.  Near  its  bridge  occurs  that 
bonne  bouehe  to  antiquarians,  the  phice  called  Cowey 
Stakes :  being  the  veritable  remains  of  the  chevaux 
de  fiise  anchored  in  the  Thames  by  our  sturdy  ances- 
tors to  stop  its  ford  against  Csesar's  legions.  Of  course 
these  subaqueous  stockades  can  now  no  more  be  seen 


than  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  under  the  Dead  Sea ;  but 
occasionally  it  happened  that  one  was  "  weighed  up 
at  the  time  of  a  great  flood,"  black  as  ebony,  in  size  and 
substance  an  oak  tree,  and  shod  with  lead.  Let  no 
man,  however,  now  hope  to  emulate  the  late  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  who  "  used  to  come  to  Shepperton  to  flsh, 
and  give  half-a  guinea  a  piece"  for  these  interesting 
stakes :  for  "  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  the 
bed  of  the  river  has  been  much  deepened  m  these 
parts  by  the  city  authorities;  and  in  consequence 
thereof  all  remains  of  the  ford  have  been  destroyed, 
and  every  trace  of  the  Cowey  Stakes  obliterated." 
The  encampment  on  St.  George's  Hill  still  survives 
to  rejoice  any  disappointed  antiquary :  let  him  there 
decide  with  us  that  it  is  a  genuine  British  fastness. 

To  return  to  modem  days  and  ways.  Let  us  now 
cursorily  make  notes  of  admiration  for  sundry  pleasant 
places  scattered  hereabouts  as  gardens  of  delight. 
Lord  TankerviUe's  is  a  beautiful  spot,  full  of  ornamental 
trees,  and  variegated  sylvan  scenery,  besides  the  gems 
of  art  in-doors.  Ashley  Park,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher's,  is 
a  flne  old  Tudor  mansion,  with  the  characteristic 
heronry :  Burwood  and  Burhill  have  their  beauties ; 
and  Pain's  Hill,  made  classic  ground  by  Shakspeare, 
is  full  of  them  : — ^to  note  a  few,  its  pictures,  statues, 
and  other  works  of  art,  its  hills  (md  dales,  woods 
and  waters,  and  other  works  of  nature ;  its  Roman 
mausoleum,  ruined  hermitage,  embattled  tower, 
temple  of  Bacchus,  Turkish  tent,  Gothic  temple,  and 
splendid  prospects.  From  this  we  step,  by  a  natural 
gradation,  to  Oatlands,  so  long  the  home  of  the  late 
estimable  Duchess  of  York:  it  has  ancient  recollections, 
as  having,  in  a  former  phase  of  architecture,  served  as 
a  palace  to  Elizabeth  and  Henrietta  Maria ;  and  to 
these  it  adds  the  usual  modem  adjuncts  of  pleasant 
things  in  nature  and  art,  universally  attributable  to 
parks  and  seats.  Weybridge  church  presents  the 
beautifully  simple  kneeling  statue  of  the  duchess,  by 
Chantrey,  several  interesting  brasses,  and  a  decorated 
octagonal  font.  That  of  Thames  Ditton  likewise  is 
rich  in  brass,  especially  respecting  one  Erasmus  Forde 
and  his  seventeen  children. 

Boyle  Farm  is  a  place  of  some  note,  at  least  to  aristo- 
craticfd  hay-makers ;  and  Ember  Court  shows  us  a  few 
celebrated  pictures :  so  can  Esher  Place,  where  Wain- 
fleet's  picturesque  tower,  falsely  attributed  to  Wolsey, 
has  attracted  the  admiration  of  every  traveller  by  the 
South-Westem  Bailway.  The  church  at  Esher  pos- 
sesses a  bell,  brought  from  St.  Domingo  by  1^  Francis 
Drake;  an  altarpieceby  Sir  Bobert  Ker Porter ;  and 
sundry  mural  monuments.  That  of  Stoke  d'Abemon 
has  life-sized  brasses  of  some  Norman  knights,  highly 
curious ;  an  altar-tomb  of  a  Lady  Vincent ;  and  a 
wrought-iron  stand  for  an  hour-glass  affixed  to  the 
pulpit— a  respectable  hmt  to  some  very  tedious  divine 
of  ancient  days. 

Claremont,  the  principal  feature  in  Elmbridge 
hundred,  may  weU  wind  up  this  short  summary  of  its 
interests.  Claremont  is  a  sort  of  mausoleum  to  tho 
memory  of  the  Princess  Charlotte :  for  over  all  its 
statues  and  paintings,  its  bijouterie  and  bronzea,  the 
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spirit  of  Ibat  lamented  lady  still  appears  to  linger,  as 
about  her  brief  hour  of  maternal  happiness.  Numerous 
articles  once  belonging  to  her  royal  highness  arc 
still  affectionately  prescr\Td  in  the  same  state  as  when 
she  looked  upon  them  living ;  and  there  is  a  sentiment 
of  a«re  and  sanctity  about  t]ie  whole  deserted  palace, 
which  breathes  around,  Reverence  the  dead.  We  miss, 
of  late  years,  the  fine  picture  by  Devis,  representing 
the  apotheosis  of  the  royal  mother  and  her  child ;  and 
it  is  a  pleasing  evidence  of  both  good  taste  and  good 
feeling,  to  hear  that  his  majesty  of  Belgium  has  sent 
for  that  masterpiece  to  be  the  companion  of  his  graver 
hours.  The  pleasure-grounds  of  Claremont,  about 
sixty  acres,  are  replete  with  every  charm  that  art  can 
add  to  nature :  Capability  Brown  did  his  best,  and 
has  since  been  considerably  improved  upon ;  especially 
by  the  flowering  shrubs  of  America,  the  resurgent 
powers  of  Nature  herself,  and  the  several  rustic 
memorials  of  the  lamented  Princess ;  not  to  mention 
also  the  Gothic  alcove,  now  her  mausoleum. 

Kingston  hundred  comes  the  next  in  order,  and  its 
chief  town  and  synonyme  claims  our  first  attention. 
This  dates  from  the  earliest  antiquity.  Dr.  Gale  tells 
us  in  his  commentary  on  the  Itmerary  of  Antoninus, 
that  here  was  the  ancient  town  of  Tamesa,  mentioned 
by  the  geographer  of  Kavenna :  and  Leland  cacogra- 
phically  tells  us  that  "yn  ploughyng  and  diggyng 
hav  very  often  been  found  fundations  of  waulks  of 
houses,  and  diverse  coynes  of  brasse,  sylver  and  golde, 
with  Eomayne  inscriptions,  and  paintid  yerthen  poties, 
and  yn  one  in  the  cardinal  Wolsey's  tyme,  was  found 
much  Eomayn  money  of  sylver,  and  plates  of  sylver  to 
coyne,  and  masses  to  bete  into  plates  to  coyne,  and 
chayufis  of  sylver."  Delicious  treasure-trove !  The 
name  of  Kingston  dates  from  the  coronations  there  of 
Athelstan,  Edwin  and  Ethelred,  which  events  consti- 
tuted it  a  &inff*8  town:  anciently  it  was  called 
Morcford,  or  the  great  ford.  Two  Edwards  also,  an 
Edmund,  and  an  Edgar  were  crownad  at  Kingston;  and 
the  sacred  stone  on  which  they  sat,  is,  or  lately  was, 
in  the  market-place.  That  Kingston  has  been  often- 
times the  theatre  of  war,  is  matter  both  of  history  and 
of  ocular  demonstration;  for  Mr.  Brayley  tells  us: — 

"  Hany  remlniscenjces  of  the  hostile  conflicts  which 
have  taken  place  in  this  neighbourhood,  from  the 
earliest  Dcriod  of  our  histoiy,  are  occasionally  bronght 
to  light  by  excavations  for  new  buildings ;  nor  can  this 
excite  surprise  when  we  advert  to  the  position  of  the 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  offering  a  strong 
point  of  defence ;  and  also  recollect  that  its  old  bridge 
(coeval  with  that  of  London,)  was  in  former  times  the 
only  roadway  betwixt  Eangston  and  the  capital,  by 
which  the  river  could  be  crossed.  Broken  weapons  and 
other  remains  of  a  warlike  description,  together  with 
human  bones,  skeletons,  and  other  vestiges  of  hasty 
inhumation,  have  been  found  at  different  times  and 
places ;  and,  on  digging  for  gravel  a  few  years  ago  near 
the  supposed  locality  of  the  ancient  town,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  mixt  metal  was  discovered  in  rude  masses, 
in  conUgnity  with  foundation  walls,  and  broken  pottery 
of  a  Roman  character.  These  wrought  and  unwrought 
lumps  were  of  the  nature  of  bronze,  and  apparently  of 
the  same  kind  of  metal  that  the  Roman  swoixl-blades 
and  spear-heads  were  made  of,  which  were  dug  np  in 
the  coffbr-dams  when  the  foundations  of  the  piers  of 


the  present  bridge  were  laid  in  the  yean  1825  and 
1826." 

Mentionof  the  "locality  of  the  ancient  town"  reminds 
us  of  another  locality,  that  of  the  very  modem  one, 
called  New  Kingston.  It  arose,  mushroom-fashion, 
speedily  for  time  and  slightly  for  texture,  generated 
by  speculative  heat :  we  learn  from  Mr.  Brayley  that 
the  whole  place  is  in  the  hands  of  mortgagees,  the 
scheme  not  having  proved  successfuL  Perhaps 
this  may  be  regarded  as  an  experimental  test  of  tk 
hypothetical  towns  into  which,  we  arc  tdd,  aJl  railway 
stations  are  finally  to  expand.  We  can  anticipate  no 
such  shifting  of  local  anchorages :  men  and  womea 
love  too  well  the  places  which  have  known  them  of 
yore. 

Kingston  has  not  many  notes  of  mark;  its  new 
town  hall,  indeed,  has  an  unique  heraldic  window, 
wherein,  amongst  others  better  known  to  fame,  the 
achievements  of  "Cornish  kings"  and  "And^avi^ 
kings"  are  displayed :  its  fine  old  church  may  boast  of 
Chantrey's  statue  of  Lady  Liverpool,  the  brass  of 
Bobert  Skem,  and  the  scarcely  obsolete  castom  of 
"  Cracknut  Sunday :"  and  a  quaint  old  Louse  or  two 
survive,  one  well  known  to  ourselves,  reputed  to  have 
been  a  whilome  palace  of  King  John. 

During  the  great  civil  war,  the  dying  struggle  on 
the  part  of  the  royalists  took  place  at  Kingston ;  and 
in  a  lane  near  Surbiton  Common  was  fought  the  bst 
skirmish,  wherein  Buddngham  and  Holland  were 
defeated,  and  Lord  Francis  Yilliers  was  slain. 

For  other  matters,  Norbiton  and  Surbiton,  and  the 
bridge,  and  a  rich  sprinkling  of  comfortable  villas^ 
well  nigh  exhaust  the  interest  of  Kingston. 

Bichmond, — ^the  Bidgemont,  or  "  terraced  hUl "  of 
Sabnon, — ^the  She^e,  or  "  brightness  and  beauty"  of 
Saxon  nomenclature,  is  our  next  halt ;  where  few  of 
us  know  not  the  Star  and  Garter,  or  the  Castle, — 
princely  hostelries  both, — ^nor  the  landscape  beyond 
compare,  which  all  luure  heard  of.  Thomson,  and 
Scott,  and  Caneva>  and,  briefly,  eveiy  man  of  any  taste 
at  all  for  anything  beyond  "  eel  pies  "  and  "  maids  of 
honour,"  have  celebrated,  and  do  and  will  celebrate,  its 
charms  to  the  end  of  time.  This  may  save  oar  further 
praises.  There  was  once  a  famous  palace  at  Shene, 
built  by  Edward  III.,  and  where  that  great  king  diirJ, 
A.D.  1377.  There  also  died  Anne  of  B<£emia, 
queen  of  Bichard  11.,  who  laid  it  in  ruins  through 
sorrow  at  her  loss.  Henry  Y.  rebuilt  it ;  and  it  having 
been  again  destroyed,  this  time  by  fire,  Hesij  VIL 
restored  it  once  more,  changing  its  name  to  bis  own» 
Bichmond.  Here  he  died;  and  Queen  Elizabeth  al&o: 
and,  in  its  own  turn  meeting  with  the  scythe  of  the 
destroyer,  soon  after  the  martyrdom  of  Qiarlcs,  tkU 
goodly  structure  was  razed  by  command  of  the  rebel 
Parliament.  Bichmond  Park  is  popularly  known 
among  us  all,  by  its  many  sylvan  beauties,  and  ilie 
pleasant  holidays  and  pic-nics  to  which  it  ^rcs 
occasion :  but  few  may  then  remember  that  its  vali, 
obstinately  persisted  in,  and  encroaching  upon  vesui. 
rights,  went  far  to  cost  King  Charles  his  head.  Ykst 
other  local  memorabilia,  there  have  existed  at  Ridi- 
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mondj  under  royal  patronage,  Carmelites,  Carthasians, 
and  Fremonstrants ;  at  present,  the  old  church  is  the 
only  religious  house  of  much  conscquenoe;  and  it 
contains  the  tablets  to  Thomson  (who  lived  and  died 
at  Richmond,)  and  to  Kean,  among  several  others 
of  more  ambitious  dimensions  but  of  humbler  fame. 
The  bridge,  and  a  multitude  of  pleasant  residences, 
each  more  charming  than  its  neighbour,  must  close 
our  rapid  view  of  Bichmond. 

In  the  vicinity.  Ham  House  is  an  interesting  old 
mansion,  full  of  tapestries  and  antique  wealth ;  not  to 
forget  also,  its  pictures,  sculptures,  and  what  Dibdin 
enthusiastically  calls  its  "  wonderful  book-paradise," 
where  Caxtons  and  Wynkyn  de  Wordes  meet  in  that 
Elysium  by  dozens.  Petersham  church  has  two  touch- 
ing epitaphs  in  poetry ;  and  that  of  Kew  contains 
I  the  records  of  three  celebrated  painters — ZoiTany, 
Meyer,  and  Gainsborough.  Kew  is,  or  was,  as  we 
all  know,  an  abortive  attempt  at  a  palace :  George  IV. 
scarcely  did  a  better  deed  in  all  his  royal  life  than  when 
he  pulled  down  to  the  ground  that  "  castellated  car- 
penter's gothic  structure."  Its  exotic  gardens,  with 
the  conservatories  and  all  their  choice  naturals,  may 
well  be  suffered  to  bloom  on :  whether  every  temple 
and  ruin  which  Sir  WiUam  Chambers  created  is 
equally  worthy  of  a  perpetuity,  may  be  questioned; 
but  one,  at  any  rate,  is  appropriate,  useful,  and  oma- 
mental  If  in  the  Bichmond-manor  court-rolls  Kew 
(as  we  now  indite  the  word)  is  indifferently  written 
Kayhough,  and  Kai-ho,  we  may  abnost  naturally  look 
for  a  Chinese  pagoda  in  the  neighbourhood  :  and  the 
rival  to  the  tower  of  Nanking  overlooking  Mortlake 
flats,  has  at  least  its  use  in  occasionally  raising  some 
denizen  of  damp  earth  ten  stories  nearer  to  the  healthy 
airs  of  heaven.  Cobbett  was  once  a  labourer  in  these 
gardens ;  and  "  George  III.,  on  perceiving  a  clownish 
boy,  with  stockings  tied  about  his  legs  by  scarlet 
garters,  inquired  c(Hiceming  him,  and  humanely  de- 
sired that  he  might  be  continued  in  his  service." 
Malvolio's  cross-gartering  was  triumphant  after  all. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  hundred  of  Brixton. 
Plebeian  as  the  word  may  sound,  and  suggestive  to 
conoimon  ears  only  of  omnibuses,  cockney  villas,  and 
other  suburbanities,  its  very  name  hath  to  the  antiquary 
a  classic  and  mysterious  meaning :  for  be  it  known 
that  pundits  are  not  at  all  agreed  whether  Brixistan, 
the  stone  of  Brixi,  marked  the  boundary  of  lands 
possessed  in  old  time  by  a  Saxon^magnate  Brice,  a 
British  prince  Brixi,  or  a  Roman  patrician  Brixius  : 
we  fancy  that  in  the  latter  we  can  detect  the  more 
probable  Fabricius,  a  name  of  consular  dignity.  Salmon 
proposes  also  the  etymology, of  Briggs-town  or 
Bridgetown,  but  this  obtains  less  favour  with  the 
learned ;  mainly  and  reasonably,  for  lack  of  a  bridge, 
seeing  Uiat  Southwark  has  always  claimed  the  river- 
side as  a  borough  distinct.  Southwark  intends  the 
South-werke,  or  a  fortification  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river ;  one  Castle  Street  is  still  in  being,  a  shadow 
and  an  echo  of  some  long  forgotten  fortress.  South- 
wark once  contained  its  palaces  and  abbacies  ;  as  King 
John's,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk's,  those  of  the  bishops 


of  Winchester  and  Bochester,  the  abbots  of  Hyde, 
Battel,  Waverley  and  Bcrmondsey ;— it  had  Hkewise 
its  brutalizing  sports,  the  Bear  Garden,  the  licensed 
stews,  and  consequent  prisons.  We  all  know  South- 
wark's  famous  iron  bridge ;  and,  as  the  hundi-ed  of 
Brixton  extends  from  near  Deptford  to  beyond 
Mortlake,  we  may  claim  for  this  portion  of  our  theme 
one-h^f  each  of  all  the  metropolitan  bridges,  besides 
that  marvel  of  engineering  science,  the  tunnel  under 
the  Thames.  Although  not  in  order,  as  strictly  part 
of  Southwark,  yet  as  mixed  up  with  it,  and  commonly 
so  reputed,  we  will  follow  our  authors  in  getting  rid 
of  Bcrmondsey  at  once :  it  appears  to  be  a  manor 
and  a  parish  by  itself;  doubtless  from  having  been  of 
old  an  ecclesiastical  domain. 

Beordmund's  Eye,  or  Eyot,  or  Islet,  is  a  name  refer- 
able to  times  when  a  Dane  or  Saxon  so  yclept  pos- 
sessed here  a  portion  of  terra  firma  in  the  midst  of 
the  surrounding  swamp.  Bermondsey  has  few  celebri- 
ties :  as  many  country  parts  of  Surrey  are  barren,  wild, 
and  dreary  morass,  so  this  town  part  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  poverty  and  misery  and  squalor; 
insomuch  that  in  "  Oliver  Twist"  Mr.  Dickens  has 
made  the  locality  called  "Jacob's  Island"  the  scene 
of  his  worst  revelations  of  low  crime.  Once  Bcrmond- 
sey had  far  other  gbries ;  a  princely  Cluniac  convent, 
which  numbered  in  succession  sixty-eight  priors  and 
six  abbots,  where  several  of  our  early  kings  have  held 
their  courts,  where  Katherine  of  France  somewhile 
lived  and  died,  and  where  hundreds  of  crusading  nobles 
oongregated  before  departure.  Of  this  nothing  now 
remains,  but  a  few  old  deeds  and  seals  to  testify  its 
once  existence. 

The  east  gate  of  the  monastery  in  Grange  Walk 
was  pulled  down  about  the  year  1700.  The  great 
gate  house,  or  principal  entrance,  the  front  of  which 
was  composed  of  squared  flints  and  dark  red  tiles, 
ranged  alternately,  was  nearly  entire  in  1806 ;  but 
shortly  afterwards  it  was  wholly  demolished,  together 
with  nearly  all  the  adjacent  ancient  buildings,  and 
Abbey  Street  was  erected  on  their  site. 

Alas,  that  our  fathers,  forty  years  ago,  bad  no 
ArchfiBdogical  Societies !  We  believe  and  hope  that 
no  such  sacrilege  against  old  time  and  fine  taste 
—  not  to  say  religion  also — can  ever  occur  again, 
ducibui  Conyngham  et  Northampion,  For  other  matters 
noticeable  in  Bermondsey,  there  are  its  leather  mar- 
ket, its  effete  straw -paper  manufactory,  its  hat- 
works,  its  claim  to  portions  of  the  Greenwich  and 
divers  other  traversing  railways,  its  Homanist  church 
and  convent  (where  some  titled  English  ladles  are 
numbered  of  the  sisterhood);  then  there  are  the  re- 
built parish  church,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  monu- 
ments ~  the  new  one  of  St.  James,  a  familiar  and 
sightly  object  from  the  Brighton  railway— and  Ber- 
mondsey spa,  a  chalybeate  which  has  had  its  day,  and 
with  the  aid  of  gardens,  fireworks,  and  music,  once 
was  as  famous  as  Yauxhall. 

Mr.  Brayley  drives  us  next  to  Camberwell,  possibly 
from  some  alphabetical  reason  of  his  own :  a  very  bad 
one  in  a  topographical  point_of  view.    Its  name  is 
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due  to  a  well,  or  spa,  which  has  smcc  become  paro- 
chially annexed  to  Beckenham  in  Kent :  a  part  of  the 
parish  is  also  called  Milkwcll;   probably  from  its 
native  carbonate  of  soda.     No  one  can  travel  along 
Denmark-hill,  Norwood,  and  Pcckham,  without  being 
tempted  to  covet  their  numberless  petty  paradises ; 
these  suburban  evidences  of  citizen  wealth  and  taste 
and  love  of  homely  comfort  everywhere    abound : 
and  if  occasionally  a  picturesque  cemetery  or  soberer 
churchyard  occurs,  the  lesson  is  a  wholesome  one, 
"  This  is  not  your  rest."    From  Grove  Hill,  once 
possessed  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Letsum,  there  is  a 
panorama  of  150  miles :  in  the  neighbourhood  is  a 
site  which   Lillo's  tragedy  has  made   classical  by 
George  Barnwell's  crime  and  its  reward.    Camber- 
well  church  is  a  fair  Gothic  pile,  lately  erected ;  quite, 
one  may  think,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Cambridge 
Architectural  Society,  and  other  lovers  of  the  mystical 
in  stone :  among  its  dead  repose  the  ashes  of  a  legiti- 
mate King  and  Queen  of  the  Gipsies,  and  of  a  woman 
125  years  old :  it  has  also  some  interesting  brasses, 
imported  from  its  ancient  predecessor.    There  is  a 
causeway  in  Camberwell,  built  in  old  times,  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  could  not  wade  through  the 
aboriginal  marshes :  there  is  also  "  Oak  of  Honour 
Hill,"  where  Queen  Elizabeth  once  held  a  solemn 
pic-nic ;   and  "  St.  Thomas's  Watering,"  where  the 
Becket  pilgrims  used  to  rest  and  refresh.    Camber- 
well  contains  also,  with  other  places,  the  *'  College  of 
God's  Gift,"  and  all  its  "  pleasant  pictures ;"  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  Mr.  Brayley  has  been  remarkably 
industrious  and  accurate.    Dulwich  Gallery  needs  no 
commendation  from  us :  it  is  rich  in  many  gems  of 
art ;  and  those  Londoners  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  had  better  go  there  at  once,  as  all  foreigners  do, 
and  praise  for  themselves.   It  is  one  of  the  wealthiest 
gifts  ever  made  by  a  private  individual  to  a  nation ; 
and  if  we  take  into  account  its  humanizing  and  intel- 
lectual usefulness,  the  many  happy  holidays  it  causes, 
the  local  prosperity  generated  by  so  world-beknown 
a  lion,  we  may  rank  Bourgeois  as  a  Surrey — nay  as  a 
British  benefactor,  scarcely  inferior  to  Smith  or  Guy. 
It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Dulwich  Gallery,  and  emi- 
nently proves  how  high  is  the  average  of  its  general 
excellence,  that  ahnost  every  amateur  who  visits  it 
professes  to  have  found  out  his  own  special  and  supe- 
rior favourite :  like  the  railway  schemes  of  last  year, 
all  are  favourites ;  and  if  sundry  cruder  productions 
of  the  good  donor  himself  are  not  worthy  even  to  be 
"  hanged"  beside  their  neighbouring  and  astonished 
Cuyps,  Foussins,  Wouvermans  and  Fynakers,  even 
these  are  kindly  winked  at  with  the  eye  of  favour  too ; 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  on  which  the  National 
Gallery  is  indulgent  to  Sir  George  Beaumont.    And 
this  brings  us  down  easily  enough  to  an  anecdote 
respecting  the  two  collections,  certainly  not  so  cre- 
ditable to  both  as  it  is  to  one  of  them.    The  most 
recent  accession  to  the  Bourgeois  pictures  is  a  splen- 
did CamiUo  Frocaccini,  of  h^h  value  and  mundane 
fame,  "  the  Creation  of  Eve;"  a  subject  far  better 
treated   by  thb  scarce  master  than  by  Buonarotti 


himself,  and,  as  a  picture,  in  perfect  condition,  of 
gallery  dimensions,  and  entirely  unexceptionable. 
This  is  the  donation  of  a  private  family,  thankfully 
accepted  at  once  by  the  trustees ;  and  the  worid  will 
marvel  (the  world  of  London  in  especial  with  no  little 
indignation,)  to  hear  that  this  fine  painting  was  first  ' 
offered,  as  a  free  gift,  to  the  National  Gallery,  and 
refused  by  their  discreet  body,  on  the  sole  plea  of 
want  of  room !  Let  the  bare  walls  blush ;  and  let 
mankind  speculate,  taught  by  Mercury  and  Venus, 
and  mindful  of  a  recent  Holbein,  how  much  more 
accessible  to  the  public  Frocaccini  might  have  hung, 
had  the  liberal  donors  condescended  to  sell  it.  When 
money  passes,  a  percentage  is  at  least  probable; 
whereas  a  free  gift  involves  nothing  more  agreeable 
than  gratitude  and  trouble. 

Stockwell  is  to  be  mentioned  only  in  coimexion 
with  Mrs.  Gelding's  ghost,  the  fame  whereof,  and  of 
that  lady's  "  dancing  furniture,"  has  survived  from 
1772  to  this  our  year  of  grace  1848.  Newington  Butts 
was  so  styled  from  the  ancient  practice  of  archery 
in  these  parts ;  as  celebrated  once  for  such  child's- 
play  artillery  as  now  are  Woolwich  marshes  for  imita- 
tive thunderbolts,  more  awful  than  Salmoneus  could 
forge.  It  has  some  respectable  churches,  to  the  elder 
one  of  which  Bishop  Horsley  was  rector.  Bother- 
hythe  signifies,  in  Saxon,  the  "Sailor's  haven;" 
Baxter,  however,  a  great  authority  in  such  matt^rrs, 
derives  it  from  the  river  Bx>der,  yr  odyr^  the  border 
or  limit  separating  Kent  from  Surrey.  Li  the  days 
of  old  Canute  commenced  hereabouts  the  trench 
whereby  he  intended  to  have  reached  London  by 
water  independently  of  Father  Thames;  and,  by  a  curi- 
ous piece  of  retribution,  hereabouts  also,  (**  the  whirh- 
gig  of  time  bringing  round  other  revenges,")  in  modem 
days,  Brunei  invaded  the  Thames  by  driving  a  tun- 
nelled road  right  through  it.  Few  of  us  have  not  seen 
the  Thames  Tunnel :  it  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world;  a  stupendous  undertaking,  now  hi^ily  accom- 
plished by  that  knight  of  reality,  though,  in  sound, 
romance.  Sir  Isambard.  Rotherhythe  churchyard  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  Lee  Boo,  the  Felewan  prince ;  his 
epitaph  has  merit : — 

"  stop,  reader,  stop,  let  Nature  daim  a  tear, 
A  prince  of  mine,  Lee  Boo,  liet  buried  here.* 

Clapham  and  its  neighbourhood  presents  one  uni- 
versal feature — ^the  comfort  and  prosperity  attainfrl 
by  our  merchant- princes  in  their  trade,  and  enjoyed 
hereabouts  in  their  hospitable  dwellings.  The  name 
intends  the  "  ham,"  or  "  house,"  of  one  Clappa,— 
Osgod  Clappa  to  wit, — a  Danish  thane,  at  whose 
daughter's  wedding-feast  in  Lambeth  Falace,  Hard!- 
Canute  drank  himself  to  death.  Nicholas  Brady,  the 
anti-poet,  (and  yet  his  pious  doggrel  twines  about  the 
heart)  was  once  its  rector.  Streatham  church  brings  its 
quota  of  interest  in  the  memorials  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
friends,  Thrale  and  Fiozzi — ^in  reminisoences  of  Dr. 
Hoadly  the  controversialist — in  an  ancient  Gothic 
altar-tomb,  and  in  echoes  from  the  now  silent  tongue 
of  Ilcnry  Blunt.  Brixton  church,  St.  Matthew's,  hi» 
been  admired  as  "  cue  of  the  few  chaste  specimens  of 
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dassiGBl  ardutectore  amongBt  our  nev  chnrclies  ;*'  to 
our  own  taste,  however,  what  is  called  classical  archi- 
tecture— that  is,  Greek  aad  Eoman,  the  architecture 
of  horizontality— seems  little  devating,  little  suitable 
to  the  climate  of  our  land,  or  to  the  genius  of  our  reli- 
gion. To  the  soaring  Gothic,  with  its  lines  perpen- 
dicular, reaching  to  the  skies,  and  stopt  midway  in  the 
apex  of  their  aeiy  arch  as  if  in  prayer,  to  this  we  do 
seriously  incline.  WestminsterAbbey  before  St.Faul's; 
the  latter  is  frigid,  bare,  unfinished,  unsatisfactory ; 
the  former  unites  magnificence  with  comfort,  and 
intricate  traceries  with  solemn  grandeur. 

Lambeth,  we  are  told,  means  ''dirt-harbour;"  as 
it  were  loam-hythe.    Dr.  Gale  redeems  it  from  so 
humble  an  origin  by  suggesting  that  a  Eoman  road, 
or  "  leman,"  passed  through  it  to  Stangate,  where  was 
a  ford  OTcr  the  Thames.  Both  may  be  true ;  such  a 
road  in  those  days  was  likely  to  be  "loamy.'*    Its 
church,  besides  antiquity  and  the  usual  ecclesiastical 
interests,  shows  us  on  its  south-east  window  the  cele- 
brated Fcdkr,  whose  charitable  Acre,  given  to  the 
poor,  bought  for  his  dog  a  Christian's  bi^ial :  so  runs 
the  legend.    Signora  Storace,  Elias  Ashmole,  John 
Tradescant,  and  several  archbishops,  here  lie  waiting 
their  resurrection,    Lambeth  Palace  is  full  of  ancient 
memories  and  of  present  archiepiscopal  splendour. 
The  Saxon  Gomitessa  Goda»  and  Bermondsey  and 
Waltham  abbots,  and  many  noted  prelates  of  our  own 
Church,  both  papal  and  protestant,  have  left  there 
records  of  themselves  in  buildings  and  adornments ; 
whilst  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth, — ^rather 
oommon-woe, — Scott  and  Hardynge  pulled  down  the 
great  hall,  and  turned  the  chapel  into  a  ball-room: 
these  were  more  than  restored  by  the  munificence  of 
Archbishop  Juxon.    Again,  if  the  mob  under  Wat 
Tyler  plundered  and  despoiled  the  palace,  the  pious 
care  of  Arundel  and  Chicheley,  Morton  and  Warham, 
retrieved  their  damage.    Queens  Mary  and  EHzabeth 
were   frequent  guests  there,  severally,  of  Cardinal 
Pole  and  Archbishop  Parker.    Martyr  and  Bucer 
found  a  safe  asylum  at  Lambeth  palace  from  religious 
persecution;  while  sundry  unfortunate  incarcerated 
Lollards  have  heretofore  felt  it  to  be  a  hotbed  of  bi- 
gotry and  cruel  superstition.    Many  apartments  in 
the  palace  are  of  imposing  dimensions,  and  well  fur- 
nished.   There  are  interesting  old  portraits  by  scores, 
a   library  of  25,000  volumes  stored  with  primitive 
learning,  and  many  windows  euriehed  by  old  stained 
glass ;   a  noble  banqueting  hall  with  its  carved  oak 
roof,  the  great  gate  and  record  chamber  over  it,  and 
the  beautifully  kept  gardens,  must  be  all  which  our 
space  will  let  us  even  thus  cursorily  mention.    In  the 
neighbourhood  stood  Norfolk  House,  Carlisle  House, 
Hereford  House,  and  several  other  mansions  of  the 
great ;  and  Lambeth  Wells,  once  a  popukr  Spa;  and 
not  far  oif  is  pleasant  Astley's,  the  delight  of  holiday- 
making  schoolboys  and  of  many  older  children. 

Begardless  of  order,  where  Nature  has  marked  out 
no  road,  and  Art  steps  not  in  to  her  assistance,  we 
must  take  a  rapid  view  of  other  surrounding  places 
with  what  little  of  interest  they  may  have  to  offer  us: 

^OL.  VIII. 


of  course,  making  always  this  protest,  to  wit,  that  we 
have  not  the  room,  even  if  we  had  the  intricate  know- 
ledge required  for  such  a  task,  to  exhaust  the  topic : 
every  neighbourhood  will  have  to  complain  of  some 
small  wonder  unemblazoned,  some  petty  fact  mistaken : 
Sat  erit,  de  mnimis  non  eurai  ratio, 

Kennington,  notwithstanding  all  its  present  plebeian 
associations,  once  was  a  royal  seat,  a  kcening's,  or 
king's  town.  Harold  is  said  to  have  resided  here. 
All  that  once  was  a  palace  is  now  clean  wiped  out^ 
saving  that  in  some  houses  of  Park-place,  "thick walls 
of  flint,  chalk,  and  rubblestone  intermixed,  are  found 
among  their  cellars."  Nevertheless,  Edward  IIL 
kept  Christmas  at  his  palace  of  Kennington  in  1342  : 
and  we  doubt  not  at  least  as  hospitably  as  ever  has 
occurred  at  its  all  but  namesake  Kensington.  Near 
at  hand  is  Yauxhall,  which  Mr.  Nicholls  imaginatively 
conceives  to  have  been  once  the  hearth  and  home  of 
Gruy  Paux :  the  only  thing  that  makes  such  an  idea 
probable  being  that  the  place  is  notorious  for  fire- 
works. We  all  know  the  gai^ens— the  "royal  property" 
of  Beau  Simpson, — for  their  fame  is  mundane,  more 
than  European:  and  if  they  are  not  quite  Elysian 
fields,  siren  shores,  bowers  of  Calypso,  or  gardens  of 
Aladdin,  at  least  the  fault  is  not  a  lack  of  lamps, 
songs,  witcheries,  or  sylvan  wanderings.  Roubillao  has 
contributed  to  them  a  statue  of  Handel,  and  Hogarth 
some  early  paintings.  On  the  north  side  of  the  gardens 
is,  or  was,  a  Roman  camp,  evidenced  by  the  finding 
of  occasional  coins  and  bits  of  pottery  of  that  ubi- 
quitous people :  and  "  is  or  was"  must  apply  to  all 
our  brief  eulogy  of  Yauxhall;  for  so  changeful  and 
chanceful  is  time,  and  his  servant  property,  that  even 
while  we  write  we  know  not  whether  some  auc- 
tioneer's potent  hammer  is  not  knocking  down  all 
the  Moorish  towers,  Chinese  pagodas,  British  sapper 
rooms,  music  haUs,  and  rotundas,  whereof  we  have  a 
misty  recollection;  not  to  say  also.  Mount  Vesuvius, 
and  the  hermit  in  his  cell.  Cuper's  gardens,  and 
Apollo  gardens,  in  the  same  vicinity,  have  been  simi- 
larly celebrated  for  fireworks,  and  music,  and  other 
animal  delights ;  but  that  was  a  hundred  years  ago : 
such  places  do  not  attain  to  the  longevity  of  crows. 

We  have  yet  to  glance  at  Battersea,  the  Patriceseye 
of  Domesday ;  Patrick's  isle.  The  church  has  an  east 
window  of  stained  glass,  (ancient,  but  not  coeval  with 
the  royal  house  of  Tudor  which  it  portraitures,)  a 
monument  by  Boubillac  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and 
some  others :  the  noble  family  of  St.  John  once  had 
their  mansion  at  Battersea. 


THE  CHBISTLVN  LIPE. » 
Few  authors  have  been  subjected  to  greater  severity 
of  criticism  than  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery.  Por  a 
writer  who  can  endure  such  discipline,  the  result  will 
be  good  and  profitable.  It  will  not  be  so,  however,  in 
all  cases ;  men  of  genuine  talent,  of  high  genius,  have 


(1)  "The  Christian  Life.  A  Manual  of  Sacred  Veree."  By 
Robert  Montgomery,  M. A.  Ozon.  Author  of  "  The  Omnipretence 
of  the  Deity,"  "  Lather,"  ftc.  frc.   London :  Arthur  Hall  &  Co.  1849. 
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Buffered  discouragements  in  the  early  part  of  their 
career,  from  wliich  they  have  only  recovered  when 
fancy,  and  many  of  the  finer  sensibilities  of  the  heart, 
have  been  lost  to  literature.  We  have  got  little  in 
return  for  the  mischief  which  criticism  has  thus 
wrought.  In  the  case  of  writers  like  Mr.  Montgomery 
some  degree  of  harshness  may  even  do  good.  They 
are  not  to  be  convinced  of  their  want  of  judgment, 
of  their  errors  against  a  classical  taste,  without  hard 
blows.  Their  own  spirits  are  bold  and  obstinate,  and 
they  must  be  grappled  with  by  critics  who  have  a 
kindred  character ;  by  reviewers  who  will  crush  and 
tread  upon  poet's  hearts  without  the  slightest  concern, 
as  long  as  poets  may  be  supposed  to  indulge  conceit 
and  vanity,  to  the  sacrifice  of  pristine  truth  and  beauty. 
Mr.  Montgomery  would,  probably,  have  hugged  to 
the  last  the  most  dearly  cherished  of  his  literary 
errors,  had  not  the  darling  been  torn  from  his  soul  by 
the  rough  hands  of  unmerciful  critics.  His  self- 
confidence  and  hardihood  were  too  great  to  let  him 
suffer  much  from  this  treatment.  On  the  contrary,  he 
has  to  thank  his  most  ungenerous  reviewers  for  benefits 
conferred  upon  him,  and  which  are  sufficiently  evident 
in  the  comparatively  pure  and  better  style  of  some  of 
his  later  productions. 

But  we  never  meet  with  a  case  in  which  some  bold 
persevering  mind  has  been  improved  by  untempered, 
wrathful  criticism,  without  deploring  the  fate  of  men 
like  Keats.  We  say  like  Keats.  The  actual  amount 
of  harm  done  to  that  fine  and  tender  writer  himself, 
may  be  matter  of  doubt.  But  he  was  one  of  a  dass ; 
and  we  question  not  that  a  vast  amount  of  noble  poetry 
is  thus  sacrificed  to  the  delight  which  some  men  have 
in  hunting  genius  back  into  the  solitude  of  its  own 
spirit.  Talent,  even  of  the  highest  kind,  is  not  the 
determined,  energetic  thing  which  it  is  often  supposed 
to  be.  It  is  not  at  all  so  certain  as  some  people 
imagine,  that  a  man  of  sublime  thought  will  be  as  re- 
solute to  develope  his  ideas  in  the  sight  and  for  the 
use  of  the  world,  as  he  will  unquestionably  be 
persevering  and  earnest  in  maturing  them  in  his 
own  heart.  Whether  the  mass  of  mankind  be  ever  the 
better  for  men  of  genius,  depends  greatly  upon  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  received  at  the  outset  of 
their  career.  If  the  critics  could  have  carried  their 
point,  we  should  have  had  neither  Coleridge,  Southey, 
nor  Wordsworth.  They  were  too  mighty  for  the 
antagonist;  but  how  many  more  writers  might  we 
not  have  had,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  them,  had  the 
masters  of  criticism  taken  a  more  generous,  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of  their  profession ! 

These  remarks  are  naturally  suggested  by  some 
allusions  in  Mr.  Montgomery's  well-written  and  very 
interesting  preface.  But  we  must  now  turn  to  the 
contents  of  the  volume  itself.  The  several  poems  of 
which  it  consists  were  written,  says  the  author,  ''to 
portray,  in  a  poetical  form,  somewhat  of  the  creed  and 
character,  the  duties  and  dangers,  the  hopes  and  feari, 
the  faults,  privileges  and  final  destinies  of  a  believer 
in  the  religion  of  Christ."  This  is  an  object  befitting 
Mr.  Montgomery's  ability  and  character :  but  it  is  one 


attended  by  many  difficulties ;  and  even  a  partial  ful- 
filment of  the  design  deserves  no  oidinaiy  measure  of 
praise.  There  is  something  so  wonderfiii  and  mjaterioiu 
in  the  working  of  a  spirit  apprehending,  and  appre- 
hended by.  Divine  love ;  something  so  tender,  so  human 
and  yet  so  unearthly,  in  the  profound  experienoe  of  the 
Christian  heart,  that  of  all  the  efforts  of  poetic  genius, 
none  can  be  nobler  than  those  which  tend  to  exhibit 
these  things  in  the  light  of  pure  and  fervent  thought 

Few  writers  would  deserve  the  praise  which  ve  are 
ready  at  onoe  to  acoord  Mr.  Montgomery.  He  has 
the  grand  ideal  of  the  Christian  life  and  mjsteiy 
impressed  upon  his  mind.  The  visions  of  heavenly 
forms,  the  sympathy  of  the  soul  with  a  world  onseen, 
enters  as  an  element  into  his  poetic  feeling.  He  strivei 
with  untiring  patience  to  express  what  has  thus  been 
made  manifest  to  him;  and  there  are  pieces  and 
separate  passages  in  this  volume  which  forcibly  oonrej 
the  lofty  meaning  of  the  poet  to  the  understanding  of 
the  reader. 

But  while  we  give  this  praise,  we  ahoold  be  dis- 
honest in  our  criticism  if  we  did  not  add,  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  volume  is  made  up  of  verses 
which  are  either  trite  and  oommon-plaoe,  or  exhibit 
some  of  the  worst  faults  of  Mr.  Montgomei/a  early 
style.  What,  for  example,  can  a  reader  of  any  taste 
think  of  the  following  puerile  and  niiinti»lligf^  lines  ? 

"  The  budding  glories  of  a  green-hair*d  spring 
Dawn  with  bright  verdure;   and  wild  birds  ope  thdr 

wing. 
And  san-bom  gladness  through  the  soft  air  glows, 
While  the  young  breeze  with  Uiughing  gush  overflows." 

P.  813. 

In  another  stanza  of  the  same  poem  the  jfur^lln^ 
streams  are  described  as  making 

*'  liquid  stanzas  as  they  nm 
In  meUovo  whispers  warbled  to  the  son." 

Now  we  cannot,  for  the  world,  understand  how  a 
whitper  should  be  melhw,  or  how  it  should  WMrkU,  and 
still  less  how  a  stream  9bould  gwrgU  and  war^  at  the 
same  time. 
Again :  having  spoken  of 

"  8unny  friends,  whose  smiles  destroy 
Autumnal  shades,  when  doubt  is  dreaming ; 
The  iofant's  prattle  and  the  mothers  tone. 

Whose  wedded  heart  seems  throbbing  through  our  own* 

we  have  the  following : — 

"  Yet  these  are  more  than  gold  can  gain, 
And  often  fly  the  haunts  of  splendour^ 
Where  riches  buy  but  dazzling  pain. 
That  leaves  the  selfish  heart  utUender.'' 

In  an  allusion  to  the  most  awful  of  all  events,  tk 
following  attempt  at  sublimity  is  made  : — 
"  Well  might  creation  feel  affright, 

And  earth's  dread  anguish  seem  to  asj 
Her  sun  could  not  endure  the  ^ht> 
Bvt  dropi  Ua  lid  and  looked  oim^/'*— P.  SM. 

Surely  the  slightest  oonsideratioa  will  oonvinoe  Mr. 
Montgomery,  that  the  reader  must  be  in  a  very  serious 
mood  indeed  if  he  be  not  provoked  to  laughter  by  the 
last  line  of  this  stanza.  What  is  the  lid  which  the 
sun  is  represented  as  dropping  P  We  suppose  sn  eye- 
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lid  is  nuiaat :  bat  how  could  tlie  gan  iaok  away  irhen 
it  had  thai  iropi  its  lid?  If  aa  author  will  deal  in 
metaphor  and  imagery,  every  reader  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  they  shall  be  in  some  degree  intelligible. 
But  what  will  any  one  say  to  the  consistency  of  Mr. 
Montgomery's  poetic  reasoning,  when,  in  the  stanza 
just  quoted,  he  describes  the  earth,  m  Ur  dread 
angukh^  seeming  to  say  that  her  son  could  not  endure 
the  sight  of  our  Lord's  crnoifixion,  whereas  in  the 
preceding  stanza  but  one  he  exclaims — 

^  Alss  I  Tile  earth  an  atheist  proTed." 
Now,  this  is  true  neither  in  poetry  nor  theology.  The 
earth  never  proved  an  atheist,  or  a  rebel ;  and  Mr. 
Montgomery,  in  writing  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  ought 
to  know,  that  to  confuse  the  earth,  or  nature,  with 
the  moral  world  of  man,  is  to  pass  over  a  most  im- 
portant distinction — "  The  creature  was  made  subject 
to  vanity  not  willingly." 

Li  the  following  we  have  a  difTerent  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  an  author  employs  his  metaphorical 
language  :— 

*'  Suspicion  is  €kt  ice  of  prayer. 

That  chills  to  deaUi  en  wrapt  desires ; 
Oar  souls  too  seldom  seek  to  share 

The  fervour  of  adoring  fires, 
That  once  of  old  made  martyn  bum 
For  doctrines  love  alone  can  learn." — P.  877. 

Now  let  the  thought  wliich  this  stanza  is  intended  to 
embody  be  fairly  analyzed.  "  Suspicion,"  we  suppose, 
is  taken  as  equivalent  to  doubt  or  disbelief.  It  is  no 
such  thing,  and  is  very  incorrectly  spoken  of  as  such. 
But  were  it  otherwise,  it  could  not  be  "  the  ice  of 
prayer."  It  might,  indeed,  by  a  poetical  figure,  freeze 
the  genial  current  of  devotion.  Prayer  can  have  no 
ice  of  its  own  to  "  chill  to  death  enwrapt  desires." 
But  contrasted  with  this  **  ice  of  prayer "  we  have 
"  the  fervour  of  adoring  fires ; "  and  these  adorin^f 
Jlres  were  what  "  made  marine  6um"  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, however,  knows  well  enough,  that  what  made 
martyrs  bum  were  not  adoring  firest  but  the  accursed 
spirit  of  persecution,  and  wood  and  pitch.  This  play 
upon  the  word  bum,  and  transferring  it  from  its  me- 
taphorical to  its  literal  meanings  or  vice  versa,  is 
utterly  unworthy  of  the  writer.  But  the  strange 
fancy,  indeed,  for  words  of  this  kind  is  everywhere 
apparent  in  Mr.  Montgomery's  verses.  Thus  he  often 
spoils  a  poem  written  in  a  cahn,  simple  style,  by 
forcing  in  expressions  which  are  as  bombastic  as  they 
are  unmeaning.  For  example,  in  the  part^hrase  on 
"  Blessed  are  the  Meek,"  we  have 

"  Oh !  never  ape  that  humina  pjUr 

Whose  vengeance  seem'a  on  fire. 

Because  they  could  not  meekly  bear 

What  fiuin'd  their  zealous  fire  I " 

We  presume  there  is  some  mistake  here,  either  in  the 

printing,  or  by  an  oversight  of  the  author.     Perhaps, 

ire  was  intended  in  the  last  line.     80  practised  a 

versifier  would  never  have  made  fire  rhyme  with  fire. 

But  even  with  this  correction,  what  is  the  meaning  of 

the  stanza  P   To  ape  a  burning  pair,  whose  vengeance, 

while  they  themselves  were  on  fire,  was  also  burning, 

would  be  rather  a  silly  experiment.    But  what  was  it 


which  ^*  fienui'd  their  zealous  fire,"  and  which  they 
"  oouM  not  meekly  bear  P "  We  may  guess  at  the 
sense,  but  it  is  of  '^  fire  from  heaven,"  and  not  of 
a  burning  pair,  or  of  vengeanoe  on  fire,  or  of  anything 
else  on  fire,  that  the  simple  Scripture  narrative  makes 
mention. 

Such  are  the  offences  against  good  taste,  the 
obscurities,  and  even  absurdities,  which  disfigare 
several  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume.  We  shouM  not 
have  noticed  them,  had  they  been  the  mere  accidents 
of  hasty  composition ;  but  they  are  the  faults  of  a 
style  which  Mr.  Montgomery  has  fondly  adopted,  to 
the  injury  of  his  genius  and  his  reputation.  We 
indulge  the  hope  that  he  will  take  oar  criticism  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  written.  Our  object  is  to  warn 
him  against  continuing  to  indulge  in  the  use  of 
unintelligible  metaphor  ;  in  high-sounding  words  with- 
out meaning ;  in  an  affectation  of  sentiment  which 
beoomes  sickly  and  burdensome,  if  not  expressed 
with  force  and  simplicity.  We  greatly  esteem  Mr. 
Montgomery's  genius.  With  all  its  faults,  the  present 
volume  affords  indisputable  proofs  of  a  high  order  of 
mind.  It  abounds  in  noble  thought.  Many  of  the 
poems  which  it  contains  would  add  to  the  reputation 
of  any  writer  of  the  day ;  and  we  have  little  doubt 
but  that,  in  spite  of  criticism,  whether  friendly 
or  otherwise,  it  will  secore  for  its  author  a  fre^ 
measure  of  popularity.  Let  Mr.  Montgomery  write 
always  as  he  has  done  in  the  sweet  little  poem  entitled 
'*  Infancy  in  Heaven,"  and  he  may  be  assured  that 
his  merits  will  not  be  underrated.  There  is  also  a 
poem  of  great  beauty  entitled  ''The  First  Soul  in 
Heaven."  We  might  name  several  others  of  similar 
merit;  and  if  Mr.  Montgomery  had  been  oontented  to 
publish  a  volume  such  as  these  would  have  filled,  he 
would  have  done  better  for  both  himself  and  his 
readers.  The  more  we  examine  the  contents  of  the 
work  as  it  now  appears,  the  more  we  are  astonished 
that  a  writer  capable  of  composing  the  poems  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  should  ever  allow  himself  to  indulge 
in  the  artifices  of  minds  so  inferior  to  his  own.  \Ve 
can  only  account  for  the  vast  inequality  of  the  pieces 
in  the  collection  by  supposing,  that  the  author  heaped 
together  all  the  papers  he  could  find  in  his  library,  and 
sent  them  in  a  mass  to  the  printer.  Let  him  tho- 
roughly peruse  the  volume  when  a  second  edition  is 
called  for,  and  readers  of  taste  and  piety  will  own  that 
Eobert  Montgomery  has  bestowed  a  boon  upon  them, 
for  which  his  genius  deserves  a  fresh  and  unfading 
wreath. 

THE  DIABY  AND  COMIESPONDENCB  OF 
SAMUEL  PEPYS,  F.R.S.» 

{Continued  from  the  November  Part.) 

The  records  of  the  Great  Fire  of  London  are  inter- 
esting, though  painful.  Pepys  mentions  as  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  he  was  shown  a  Gazette,  printed  in  the 
April  preceding  the  conflagration,  which  he  wondered 

(1)  '*Th«  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Pepyi,  F.R.6. 
uith  a  Life  and  Notee,  by  Richard  Lord  Braybrooke."  Third  Vol. 
Third  Edition.    Colbum :  London,  1848. 
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"  should  never  be  remembered  by  any  one.  It  tella 
how  seveial  persons  were  then  tried  for  their  lives, 
and  were  found  guilty  of  a  design  of  killing  the  king^ 
and  destroying  tiie  government ;  and,  as  a  means  to 
it,  to  bum  the  city ;  and  that  the  day  intended  for 
the  plot  was  the  3d  of  the  September  then  next,  and 
the  fire  did  indeed  break  out  on  the  2d  of  that  Sep- 
tember." Many,  after  this,  will  be  induced  to  ask, 
whether  Pope  be  correct  in  declaring,  that — 

"  London*!  eolomn,  pointing  to  the  ikief, 
Like  n  UU  baU7,  lifta  iU  head-«nd  Mm." 

However,  according  to  Pepys,  the  investigations  made 
at  the  time*  afford  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the 
fire  was  accidental.  The  smoke  arising  from  it  was 
seen  during  six  months  afterwards.  This  cahunity 
does  not  appear  to  have  affected  the  human  race  only, 
for  "  the  poor  pigeons  were  loath  to  leave  their  hotises, 
but  hovered  at  the  windows  and  balconies,  till  they 
burned  their  wings,  and  did  fall  down."  The  Lord 
Mayor,  the  civic  king,  seems  to  have  been  made  the 
universal  scape-goat :  "  all  blamed  him  for  the  fire." 
Eveiy  hour,  deputations  waited  on  him  to  inquire  what 
he  had  done,  what  he  was  going  to  do,  and  why  he 
had  not  adopted  the  suggestions  then  first  made  to 
him,  until  the  poor  man  was  so  completely  bothered, 
that,  Pepys  says,  he  looked  like  "  a  fainting  woman" 
when  he  met  him,  and,  more  majorum  in  the  corporar- 
tion,  declared,  "  he  must  go  and  refresh  himself  before 
he  could  do  anything." 

The  prevalent  taste  for  music  in  those  days  may  be 
estimated  by  our  diarist's  recital,  that  eveiy  lighter 
bearing  away  goods  had,  at  least,  a  pair  of  Virginals 
amongst  the  cargo.  Pepys  found  it  expedient  to 
follow  the  general  pLm,  by  removing  his  property  to  a 
place  of  Sleety,  though  his  house  was  intimately  un- 
scathed; and  he  draws  an  amusing  picture  of  his 
"  Exodus,  on  a  cart,  to  Bednall  Green,"  clad  in  his 
"  night  shirt."  When  the  fire  was  subdued,  the  town 
appears  to  have  been  inundated  by  a  flood  of  sermons, 
odes,  essays,  and  addresses,  founded  on  the  event; 
and  pre-eminent  amongst  the  litiSraieura  was  Dean 
Harding,  who  gave  vent  to  a  sermon  in  which  he 
elegantly  and  felicitously  said,  that  "the  city  was 
reduced  from  a  hu^  folio  to  a  decimo-tertio."  The 
rents  of  the  houses  burnt  were  calculated  at  about 
600,000/. ;  and  some  idea  of  the  increase  it  made  in  the 
value  of  property  may  be  formed  from  the  statement  of 

"  Mr.  Pierce's  having  let  his  wife's  closet,  and  the 
little  blind  bedroom,  and  a  garret,  to  a  silk  manufac- 
turer, for  502.  fine,  and  80/.  per  annum,  and  40/.  more 
for  dieting  the  master  and  two  'prentices." 

Dean  Harding^s  effusion  reminds  us  that  it  was  a 
clergyman  of  the  same  name  who  preached  a  sermon 
against  vaccination,  whilst  in  its  infancy,  endeavouring 
to  show  that  it  was  the  antichrist  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  and,  moreover,  very  likely  to  infuse  into  man- 
kind some  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  cows.  The 
destruction  of  books  was  so  great  that  there  was 
"a  chance  of  Polyglottes  and  new  Bibles  being  worth 
40/.  each." 

Pepys's  description  of  the  Great  Plague,  which  was 


ahnost  contemporaneous  with  the  Great  Piiey  is  neither 
precise  nor  extended,  and  by  no  means  betfs  out  the 
terrible  picture  drawn  Ud  Wilson's  "City  of  the 
Plague ;" — ^indeed,  our  author  often  treats  the  event 
with  a  degree  of  levity  which  is  both  unusual  with  him 
and  inexplicable,  unless  we  remember  that  a  sudden  re- 
vulsion of  feeling — ^the  removal  of  imminent  danger — 
will  often  produce  a  paroxysm  of  unnatural  laughter 
and  hilarity,  as  in  hysteria.  His  memoranda  are  ex- 
tremely scanty,  but  he  mentions  a  fact  which  we  have 
seen  corroborated;  viz.  that  mercury,  in  one  form  fx 
another,  was  used  as  the  chief  remedy  for  the  attach 
When  that  which  had  evidently  been  a  plague  pit  was 
opened,  in  Poland-street,  not  many  years  ago,  innume- 
rable globules  of  quicksilver  were  to  be  seen  amongst 
the  relics  of  mortality.  The  only  thing  very  notice- 
able in  the  Diary,  respecting  this  terrible  affliction,  is 
an  edict  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  for  people  to  keep  within 
doors  after  nine  at  night,  in  order  that  the  side  might 
be  at  liberty  to  go  abroad  for  air  and  exercise,  '^is 
militates  against  the  notion  that  they  were  confined 
to  their  houses,  under  a  guard,  and  not  suffered  to 
come  out,  on  pain  of  death. 

His  account  of  domestic  life  in  that  age  is  perhaps 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  part  of  the  volame. 
He  visits  the  new  Exchange,  "  and  there  drank  m  hey, 
with  much  entreaty  getting  it  for  our  money,  and  they 
would  not  be  entreated  to  let  us  have  one  glass  moie." 
This  would  almost  induce  the  reader  to  think  that 
there  was  something  in  the  "whey*'  which  rendered 
the  partakers  of  it  too  hilarious.  His  instructions  in 
the  "  Art  of  Love"  rival  those  of  Ovid.  A  son  of 
Sir  G.  Carteret  was  contracted  to  be  married  to  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  thus  says 
our  diarist  :— 

*<  Here  I  taught  him  what  to  do— to  take'^ihe  lady 
always  by  the  hand,  to  lead  her ;  and  telUnif  him  I 
would  find  an  opportunity  to  leave  them  together,  he 
should  make  these  and  these  complements,  and  aim 
take  a  time  to  do  the  same  to  Lady  Crewe  and  Lftdj 
Wright." 

But  the  excellent  mentor^s  instructions  seem  not 
to  have  been  attended  to,  for  a  little  further  on,  he 
adds,— 

"  To  church.  Thence  back  again,  by  coach ;  Mr. 
Carteret  not  having  had  the  confidence  to  take  hia  Udy 
even  by  the  hand,  coming  or  goinff ;  which  I  told  him  eC 
when  we  came  home,  and  he  will  hereafter  do  it.'* 

After  infinite  manoeuvring  he — 
*' succeeded  in  leaving  the  young  couple  to  themadves ; 
and  a  little  pretty  daughter  of  my  likdy  Wright^  moat 
innocent,  came  out  afterwards  and  shut  the  door  to,  as  if 
she  had  done  it,  poor  child,  by  inspiration;  which  made 
us,  without^  have  good  sport  to  laugh  at" 

All  ended  happily,  and  Pepys  records  the  erents 
with  more  muiuteness  and  care  than  he  bestows  on 
the  Fire  and  the  Plague.  The  lady  had  a  fortune 
of  5,000/.,  then  considered  a  large  sum;  and  a  jcwn- 
ture  of  800/.  per  annum  was  looked  upon  as  most 
liberal. 

The  following  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  conTivi^J 
habits  of  the  seventeenth  century;  but,  within  our 
own  memory,  somewhat  similar  absurdities  have  been 
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prevalent  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Dmiiig  a  supper 
party,  Lord  Norwich,  after  giving  a  toast,  had  one  of 
his  teeth  drawn,  and  it  was  considered  a  point  of 
honour  for  every  one  present  to  follow  his  example. 
At  another  jovial  meeting,  he, — 
"  and  Pinehbeeke,  and  Dr.  Goffe  (now  a  relif^ooa  man) 
were  present  P.  did  begin  a  frolic,  to  drink  oni  of  a 
glass  with  a  toad  in  it.  Lord  Norwich  did  it  withoat 
harm,  bat  Goffe,  who  knew  that  sack  would  kill  a 
toad,  (!)  called  for  sack,  and  when  he  saw  it  dead,  says 
he, '  I  will  have  a  quick  toad,  and  will  not  drink  from  a 
dead  toad.'  By  that  means  (no  other  being  to  be  found) 
he  escaped  the  health." 

About  10  P.M.  they 
**  rose  from  table  and  sang  a  song,  and  so  home,  in  two 
coaches.  Mr.  Batelier  and  his  sister  Mary,  and  my  wife 
and  I  in  one,  and  Mercer  (his  wife's  maid)  alone  in  the 
other,  and  after  being  examined  in  Allgate  (Aldgate) 
whether  we  were  husl^ds  and  wives,  home." 

The  anxiety  of  the  civic  functionaries  to  ensure  the 
morality  of  those  entering  their  territories,  is  most 
amusing,  and  probably  surprising  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  had  preoonceived  notions  respecting  the 
times  recorded. 

PoorPepys's  estimate  of  Shakspeare  will  meet  with 
equal  ridicuJe  and  surprise.    He  makes  this  note : — 

•*  To  Deptford,  by  water,  reading  OiheUo,  Moore  of 
Venice,  which  I  ever  heretofore  esteemed  a  mighty  good 
play,  but  having  so  lately  read  The  Adventure  of  Five 
HovTft,  it  seems  a  mean  thing." 

So  the  '*  ineffectual  fires"  of  Othello  paled  before  the 
surpassing  radiance  of  The  Adventure  of  Five  Hours. 
This  reminds  us,  that  inDryden's  day,  Elkanah  Settle 
was  esteemed  his  superior— that  Bentley  has  published 
an  emendation  (!)  of  Milton,  and  that  the  rivalry  of 
John  Wilkins  filled  Pope  with  rage  and  envy.  Bentley 
**  amends"  that  magnificent  passage  in  Milton— « 

**  And  e'«n  oor  torturef  msy,  in  length  of  time, 

Beeome  our  elements.** 
thus : — 

"  And,  M  U  well  observed,  our  tortaTes  may 

Become  our  elements." 

Shade  of  the  immortal  Johann  Yon  Houkmicrouki ! 
this  transcends  even  thy  "  Essay  on  Cheesecakes." 
Macbeth  is  "a  most  excellent  play  for  variety,"  says 
Pepys ;  which  recals  to  our  recollection  the  critical 
acumen  of  the  old  gentleman  who  tortured  Charles 
Ijamb  by  pronouncing  his  favourite  and  most  care- 
fully manufactured  soup  "  pleasant."  The  epitaphs 
people  inflict  on  departed  friends  add  another  evil  to 
the  many  miseries  of  dying,  and  the  ill-expressed  and 
worse-conceived  praise  which  authors  experience, 
might  almost  deter  a  sensitive  man  from  writing. 
However,  it  is  some  comfort  to  find  that  Shakspeare 
was  not  totally  uni^preciated  in  the  age  succeeding 
his  own.  The  Diary  exhibits  the  Duke  of  York  as 
twice  quoting  our  immortal  bard  in  Pepys's  hearing ; 
although  that  worthy  being  evidently  accepted  the 
axioms  as  original.  Neither  does  ho  increase  our 
opinion  of  his  literary  abilities  by  the  following  mem: — 

"  He  (Kr.  F.)  read,  though  with  too  much  gusto,  some 
little  poems  of  his  that  were  not  transcendant,  yet  one 
or  two  very  pretty  epigrams ;  among  others,  of  a  lady 
looking  in  at  a  grate,  and  being  peeked  at  by  an  eagle 
that  was  there." 


In  what  the  ''  point"  of  so  peculiar  an  incident  could 
have  existed,  he  does  not  give  us  the  means  of  judg- 
ing; but  his  was  the  culminating  period  of  forced 
similes  and  affected  expressions.  Witness  this  ren- 
dering of  a  verse  of  the  Psalms : — 

"  Why  dost  withdraw  thy  hand  aback, 
And  hide  it  in  thy  lap! 
Oh  stretch  it  forth,  and  be  not  slack 
To  give  thy  friends  a  rap.** 

Most  people  will  accept  as  a  proof  of  good  sense  that 
which  our  diarist  looks  at  in  quite  a  contrary  light: — 

'*  Good  sport  with  one  Mr.  Nicholls,  a  prating  fellow, 
that  would  be  thought  a  poet,  but  covm  not  begot  to 
repeat  any  of  his  verses** 

We  adduce  the  following  as  specimens  of  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  age  :— 

'' Discoursed  with  Captain  Enwin  about  the  East 
Indya,  where  he  hath  often  been,  and,  among  other 
things,  he  tells  me  how  the  King  of  Syam  seldom  goes 
out  withoat  S0,000  or  40,000  people  with  him,  and  not  a 
word  spoke  nor  a  hum  or  cough  in  the  whole  company 
to  be  heard.  He  told  me  (whai  I  remember  he  hath 
once  done  before)  that  every  bodv  is  to  lie  flat  down, 
at  the  comii^  by  of  the  king*  and  nobody  to  look  upon 
him  upon  pain  of  death.*' 

Ajid  a  little  further  on  :— 

<*  Mr.  Hooke  made  me  understand  the  nature  of 
muucall  sounds  made  by  strings,  mighty  prettily  :  he 
told  me  that,  having  come  to  the  number  of  vibrations 
proper  to  make  any  tune,  he  is  able  to  tell  how  many 
strokes  a  fl^  makes  with  her  wings  (those  flies  that  hum 
in  their  flying)  by  the  note  which  it  answers  to  in  muaick 
during  their  flying." 

Charles  II.  puzzled  the  Eoyal  Society  by  inquiring, 
why,  when  a  live  carp  was  put  into  a  vessel  full  of 
water,  the  water  did  not  overflow.  Several  ingenious 
treatises  were  written  to  account  for  such  a  pheno- 
menon ! 

And,  finally : — 

"  Mr.  Batelier  told  me  how,  being  with  some  others 
at  Bordeaux,  making  a  bargain  with  another  man,  at  a 
tavern,  for  some  clarets,  they  did  hire  a  fellow  to  thunder 
(which  he  had  the  art  of  doing  on  a  deal  board)  and 
to  rain  and  hail  (that  is,  to  make  the  noise  of),  so  as  did 
give  them  a  pretence  of  undervaluing  the  merchant'a 
wine,  by  saying,  this  thunder  would  spoil  and  turn  them, 
whidi  toas  so  reasonable  !  to  the  merchant,  that  he  did 
abate  two  pistoles  per  tun  for  the  wine  in  behalf  of  that.*' 

Here  is  a  hint  for  wine-merchants !  The  editors  of 
Beckmann's  History  oflnventums,  give  us  a  proof  that 
the  existing  race  has  not  degenerated  in  ingenuity : 
George  IV.  had  a  very  rare  wine,  which,  for  a  length  of 
time,  he  omitted  to  call  for;  consequently,  his  domestics 
were  induced  to  make  rather  too  f^  with  it,  and  when 
he  suddenly  ordered  it  to  be  served  up  at  a  dinner  party 
the  following  day,  they  were  horrified  at  finding  only 
two  bottles  left.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  They  applied 
to  a  famous  chemist,  and  he,  on  receiving  a  sample  of 
the  liquor,  furnished  them  with  an  imitation  of  it, 
which  was  drunk  and  enjoyed,  without  suspicion,  at 
the  royal  table. 

A  review  of  the  whole  volume  leads  to  many  valu- 
able conclusions.  It  corroborates  the  axiom,  thai 
"human  nature  is  the  same  all  the  world  over,  and  at 
all  times."  They  who  feel  inclined  to  pass  a  harsh 
judgment  on  Pepys's  age,  will  find  ample  induce- 
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menis  for  a  change  in  their  opinion ;  but  they  who 
contend  for  the  "  good  old  days  "  will  be  inclined  to 
suppress  the  passages  we  are  about  to  quote  \^^ 

"  I  found  one  of  the  ressels  laden  with  Bridewell  birds 
in  a  great  mutiny,  and  they  would  not  sail — ^not  they; 
but  with  good  words,  and  cajoling  the  ringleaders  into 
the  tower,  wherein,  when  they  were  come,  they  were  dap- 
ped up  in  the  hole,  they  were  got  rery  quietly,  but  I 
think  it  is  much  if  they  do  not  run  the  ressel  aground." 

These  Bridewell  birds  were  chiefly  poor  men  who 
had  been  impressed  under  circumstances  which  would 
now  be  most  unequivocally  condemned.  ''A  fisher 
boy  told  us  he  had  not  been  in  a  bed  the  whole 
seven  years  since  he  came  to  prentice,  and  hath  two 
or  three  years  more  to  serve."  And  our  author, 
having  had  a  difference  with  some  watermen  about  the 
amount  of  a  fare,  says — "  Therefore  I  swore  to  send 
them  to  sea,  and  will  do  so."  The  naval  service  then 
was  by  no  means  a  model.  The  ignorance  of  ships' 
captains  is  thus  recorded : — "  Some  of  our  flagmen  in 
the  fleet  did  not  know  which  tack  lost  the  wind,  or 
kept  it,  in  the  late  engagement."  The  system  of  im- 
pressment  was  infamous  in  the  extreme,  as  we  could 
easily  prove,  had  we  space  to  do  so.  But  fancy  such 
an  apparition  as  this  of  a  captain  in  the  Boyal  Navy ! 

**  Met  Mr.  Daniell,  from  the  fleet,  all  muffled  up,  and 
his  face  as  black  as  the  chimney,  and  oovered  with  dirt» 
piteh,  and  tar,  and  powder,  and  muffled  up  with  dirty 
cloati,  and  his  right  eye  stopped  with  oakum." 

The  picture  which  Fepys  exhibits  of  his  own  domes- 
tic life  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  "  I  find  my  wife 
troubled  at  my  checking  her  last  night,  in  the  coach, 
with  long  stories  out  of  Grand  C^nu,  which  she  would 
tell,  though  nothing  to  the  purpose,  nor  in  any  good 
manner."  This  inopportune  display  of  recondite  learn- 
ing reminds  us  of  having  been  once  questioned  by  a 
young  lady,  at  a  ball,  respecting  our  opinion  of  the 
Ptolemaic  theory.  The  following  gives  us  some  no- 
tion as  to  who  was  master  in  Pepys's  house  :— 

"  Great  dispute  with  wife,  and  resolved  all  on  having 
my  will  done,  without  disputing,  be  the  reason  what  it 
will;  and  so  I  wiU  have  it.  [And]  My  wife  having 
dressed  herself  in  a  silly  dress,  of  a  blue  petticoat 
uppermost,  and  a  white  satin  waistcoat  and  white  hood 
{Uumgh  I  think  she  do  it  because  her  gown  is  gone  to  the 
taylor's),  did,  together  with  my  being  hungry,  which 
always  makes  me  peevish,  make  me  angiy." 

It  appears,  also,  that  the  worthy  lady  learnt  to  play 
on  the  flageolet!  Minerva  discarded  the  pipe,  on 
observing  how  her  features  were  distorted  whilst 
playing  on  it.  Could  Mrs.  Pepys  have  been  destitute 
of  a  looking  glass  ? 

Finally,  we  will  annex  a  few  of  the  diarist's  opinions 
respecting  his  contemporaries. 

"  At  dinner  we  talked  much  of  Cromwell  All  say  he 
was  a  brave  fellow,  and  did  owe  his  crowne  he  got  to 
himself  ss  much  as  any  man  that  ever  got  one.** — "  The 
House  of  Commons  is  a  beast  not  be  understood,  it 
being  impossible  to  know  before-hand  the  issue  of  any 
small,  plain  thing,  there  being  bo  many  to  think  and 
speak  to  any  businrss,  and  they  of  so  uncertain  minds, 
and  interestn,  and  passions."  "  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham said  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  '  Whoever  was  againat 


the  Bill  was  led  to  it  by  an  Irish  undentaDding;  whidi 
is  as  much  to  say  he  is  a  fboL" 

A  pretty  compliment  for  our  Hibernian  brethren!  And 
thus  he  alludes  to  General  Monk—"  The  Duke  of 
Albemarle  is  a  blockhead." 

We  have  not  room  enough  for  further  eztraoto, 
though  there  are  many  of  the  greatest  interest^  which 
we  should  like  to  introduce.  The  work  is  well  worth 
the  perusal  of  every  one  who  wishes  to  form  a  correct 
notion  of  the  important  and  interesting  period  dui^ 
ing  which  Pepys  lived.  We  have  meinBly  to  thank 
the  editor  for  placing  it  before  the  public:  his 
notes  are  of  little  value,  and  he  has  left  much  un- 
noticed which  he  ought  to  have  thrown  light  upon. 
An  industrious  and  erudite  man  would  have  turned 
out  suck  materials  in  a  very  different  style.  Aa  it  is, 
we  are  only  indebted  to  Lord  Braybrooke  for  intro- 
ducing us  to  a  pleasant  and  instructive  friend.  The 
punctuation  of  the  volume  is  excessively  bad,  and  it 
abounds  with  clerical  errors,  the  effect  of  ineffldency 
for  the  task  undertaken.  In  these  days,  when  the 
aristocracy  engage  so  prominently  in  literatniv,  they 
must  not  complain  if  we  regard  them  merdy  as 
*'  authors,"  and  measure  out  to  them  the  quantum 
of  praise  and  blame  which  is  accorded  to  unknown 
and  untitled  writers.  Indeed,  as  the  former  hare 
everything  in  their  favour — leisure  for  composition 
and  opportunity  for  revision — as  their  lucubrations 
are  not  disturbed  by  the  voice  of  an  importunate  and 
no  longer  confiding  landlady,  or  the  necessity  of  rock- 
ing a  child's  cradle  with  one  hand,  whilst  Uiey  wield 
the  pen  with  the  other — as  they  have  not  to  make 
their  memory  serve  instead  of  a  library,  nor  to  tremble 
at  the  summons  for  "  copy  " — they  have  no  right  to 
expect  more  than  strict  justice,  they  have  no  pretext 
for  filMwiing  indulgence.  We  doubt  whether  the 
existing  influx  of  lordly  writers  into  the  paths  of 
literature  has  been  any  benefit  to  the  reading  com- 
munity. It  has  caused  a  great  laxity  in  criticism, 
the  result  of  which  has  been  a  slovenly  style  of  com- 
position, an  absence  of  correctness  in  details,  and  a 
want  of  originality  and  research,  which  place  the 
Addisonian  age  in  many  respects  above  the  present 
The  volume  before  us  is  an  instance  of  the  truth  of 
these  observations. 


THE  TOWN.^ 

If  the  question  had  been  raised  in  the  liteniy 
world,  of  who  was  the  fittest  man  m  Britain  to  write 
a  book  about  London,  with  the  above  title,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Leigh  Hunt  would  have  been 
elected  by  universal  sufiragc.  The  circumstances  of 
birth,  education,  residence,  and  society,  made  London 
dear  to  Leigh  Hunt  in  early  life ;  and  subsequent 
travels,  tastes,  studies,  and  habits,  have  confirmed  the 
predilection.  This  huge  wilderness  of  brick — this 
mighty  maee  of  streets,  is  to  him  a  fair  garden, 
stocked  with  immortal  amaranths  and  unfading  rosea. 

(1)  "  The  Town.  Its  Memonblt  Chataeten  and  Sranta.*  By 
LaioH  HuMT.    S  Toll,  pott  8to.    Smith  ft  Elder. 
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—ft  labyrinthiiie  wonder  of  historic  lort,  needing  no 
commentarj  but  that  of  his  imagination.  Who  but 
Leigh  Hunt — ^the  genial  I  the  graceful  1— -oonld  have 
made  the  neeesaary  amount  of  topographic  and  his- 
torio  learning  anything  but  m^l  and  wearitomef 
Who  could  so  happily  combine  easy  gossip  with 
romantic  and  poetic  reminiscences, — elegant  philoso- 
phising oyer  the  past,  with  bright  anticipations  for  the 
future  P  Who  knows  London  so  well,  or  loves  it 
better  P 

"  The  Town"  is  not  a  new  book  in  the  proper  sense 
of  that  word.  Great  part  of  it  has  appeared  before  in 
a  series  of  articles  in  the  monthly  supplements  to 
Leigh  Hunt's  London  Journal,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Streets  of  London."  It  will,  nevertheless,  be 
as  new  as  it  will  be  charming  to  a  large  class  of  cul- 
tivated readers ;  not  from  the  absolute  novelty  of  the 
facts  related,  but  from  the  impress  of  his  own  nature 
which  the  author  has  stamped  upon  them.  Everybody 
who  \&  well  acquainted  with  his  genius,  knows  that 
Leigh  Hunt  oould  give  grace  and  interest  to  any 
subject;  that  he  could  make  an  after-dinner  speech 
delightful,  and  a  clmpter  on  statistics  amusing.  Need 
we  say  more  to  prove  to  the  reader  that  London,  in 
his  hands,  has  become  a  sort  of  embodied  beatific 
vision  of  British  glory  ?  In  the  great  metropolis  he 
teaches  us  to  seek  and  to  find  memories  of  our  great 
men  and  great  deeds, — ^England's  valour,  goodness, 
and  intellectual  worth.  He  makes  the  "  very  stones 
prate  of  their  whereabout,"  and  prate  so  eloquently, 
that  a  fanciful  reader  might  half  believe  it  was  a 
spirit  talking — the  guardian  angel  of  the  great  city, 
only  that  Leigh  Himt  is  so  eminently  human,  so  full 
of  sympathies,  thaf  he  never  talks  over  the  heads  of 
the  Londoners,  as  their  tutelary  spirit,  towering  "  in 
pride  of  place,"  might  be  justly  imagined  to  do. 

The  opening  of  the  book  sets  forth  the  value  of  the 
subject,  and  shows  the  truth  of  Goethe's  remark,  that 
**  the  eye  sees  only  what  the  eye  brings  means  of 
seeing."  Let  all  persons  who  sec  nothing  in  London 
but  bricks  and  paving-stones,  dirt  and  bustle,  take 
notice  that  the  fault  is  in  them  and  their  ignorance. 
Let  Leigh  Hunt  teach  them  to  open  their  eyes  and 
their  hearts : — 

"  fioswoU  himself,  with  all  his  friend*4  assistance,  and 
that  of  the  tavern  to  boot,  probably  saw  nothing  in 
London  of  the  times  gone  by — of  all  that  rich  aggregate 
of  the  past  which  is  one  of  the  great  treasures  of  know* 
ledge ;  and  yet,  by  the  same  principle  on  which  Boswell 
admiml  Dr.  Johnson,  he  might  have  delighted  in  call- 
ing to  mind  the  metropolis  of  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's 
time,  and  of  the  poets  of  Elizabeth;  might  have  longed 
to  sit  over  their  canary  in  ComhiU  with  Beaumont  and 
Ben  Jonson,  and  have  thought  that  Surrey-street  and 
Shire^lane  had  their  merits  as  well  as  the  illustrious  ob- 
scurity of  Bolt^ourt  In  Surrey-street  lived  Congreve ; 
and  Shire-lane,  though  nobody  would  think  so  to  see  it 
now,  is  eminent  for  the  origin  of  the  Kit-Kat  Club  (a 
host  of  wits  and  statesmen^,  and  for  the  recreations  of 
Isaao  Dickerstaff,  Esq.,  of  l^tler  celebrity,  at  his  cotthi- 
6emtvm,  the  Trumpet. 

**  It  may  be  said  that  the  past  is  not  in  our  posses- 
sion ;  that  we  are  sure  only  of  what  we  can  realise,  and 
that  theprssentand  future  alFord  enough  contemplation 
for  any  man.    But  those  who  aigue  thus,  aigne  against 


their  better  instinct.  We  take  an  interest  in  all  that  we 
understand ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  enlarge  our  know- 
ledge, enlarge,  ad  infinitum^  the  sphere  Of  our  sympa- 
thies. Tell  the  grazier,  whom  Boswell  mentions,  of  a 
great  grazier  who  lived  before  him,— of  Bakewell,  who 
had  an  animal  that  pnxluced  him,  in  one  season,  the 
sum  of  eight  hundred  guineas;  or  Fowler,  whose  homed 
cattle  sold  for  a  value  eaual  to  that  of  the  fee-simple  of 
his  farm;  or  Elwes,  the  miser,  who,  alter  spending 
thousands  at  the  gaming-table,  would  haggle  for  a  shit 
ling  at  Smithfield ;  and  he  will  be  curious  to  hear  as 
much  as  you  have  to  relate. 

"  Tell  the  mercantile  man,  in  like  manner,  of  Gresham, 
or  Crisp,  or  the  foundation  of  the  Charter-house  by  a 
merchant,  and  he  will  be  equally  attentive.  And  tell 
the  man,  par  excellence^  of  anvthing  that  concerns 
humanity,  and  he  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  Bakewell, 
or  Crisp,  or  Boswell,  or  BoswelVs  ancestor." 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  be  glad  to  see  the 
following  summary  of  the  facts  and  hypotheses  set 
down  in  the  first  chapter  of  "The  Town."  It  gives 
a  rapid  glance  at  the  early  history  of  London — ^a 
glance  at  once  true  and  poetic. 

*'  Ancisxt  BainsR  Lompok  was  a  mere  space  in  the 
woods,  open  towurds  the  river,  and  presenting  circular 
cottages  on  the  hill  and  slope,  and  a  few  boats  on  the 
water.  As  it  increased,  the  cottages  grew  more  numer- 
ous, and  commerce  increased  the  number  of  sails. 

"  RoMAH  LoimoH  was  British  London,  interspersed 
with  tJie  better  dwellings  of  the  conquerors,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  It  extended  from  Ludgate  to  the 
Tower,  and  from  the  river  to  the  back  of  Chcapside. 

"  Saxoh  London  was  Roman  London,  despoiled,  but 
retaining  the  wall,  and  ultimately  growing  civilized  with 
Christianity,  and  richer  in  commerce.  The  first  humble 
cathedral  church  then  arose  where  the  present  one  now 
stands. 

"  NoBMAV  Lovnov  was  Saxon  and  Roman  London, 
greatly  improved,  thickened  with  many  houses,  adorned 
with  palaces  of  princes  and  princelv  bishops,  sounding 
with  minstrelsy,  and  glittering  with  the  gorgeous  pas- 
times of  knighthood.  This  was  its  state  through  the 
Anglo-Norman  and  Plantagenet  reigns.  The  friar  then 
walked  the  streets  in  his  cowl  (Chaucer  is  said  to  have 
beaten  one  in  Fleei^treet),  and  the  knights  rode  with 
trumpets,  in  gaudy  colours,  to  their  tournaments  in 
Smithfield. 

"  In  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  houses  were  still 
built  of  wood,  and  roofed  with  straw,  sometimes  even 
with  reeds,  which  gave  rise  to  numerous  fires.  The  fires 
brought  the  brooks  in  request;  and  an  importance 
which  has  since  been  swallowed  up  in  the  advancement 
of  science,  was  then  given  to  the  mver  of  Wells,  (Bag- 
nigge,  Sadler's,  and  Clerkenwell,)  to  the  Old  Bourne 
(the  origin  of  the  name  of  Holbom),  to  the  little  river 
Fleet,  the  Wall-brook,  and  the  brook  Langboume; 
which  last  still  gives  ite  name  to  a  ward.  The  conduits, 
which  were  large  leaden  cisterns,  twenty  in  number, 
were  under  the  special  care  of  the  lord  major  and 
aldermen,  who,  after  visiting  them  on  horseback,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  September,  'hunted  a  hare  before  dinner, 
and  a  fox  after  it,  in  iheJieUU  near  i^t.  Oiles'e.'  Hours, 
and  after-dinner  pursuits,  must  have  altered  marvel- 
lously since  those  days,  and  the  body  of  aldermen  with 
them.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  ot  Henry  the  Fifth  that 
the  city  was  ligJUed  at  niglu.  The  illumination  was 
with  lanterns,  slung  over  the  street  with  wisps  of  rope 
or  hay.  Under  Edward  the  Fourth  we  first  hear  of  hrtdt 
houses  ;  and  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time  ^pavement  in 
the  middle  qfthe  streets" 

Proceeding  from  St.  Paul's,  which  the  author  takei 
to  be  the  earliest  ground  built  upon  in  the  city  of 
London,  he  goes  westward  along  the  river  (and  occa- 
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sionally  a  little  to  the  north),  as  far  as  St.  James's, 
noting  every  fact  of  historic,  biographic,  or  poetic 
interest  in  his  course.  The  localities  richest  in  such 
associations  are,  as  most  people  are  aware,  St.  Paul's 
and  Paternoster-row,  Ludgate  and  Blackfriars,  Fleet- 
street  and  its  tributaries,  the  Temple  and  Inns  of 
Court,  the  Strand  and  Whitehall.  Perhaps  the  dis- 
trict which  our  author  has  illuminated  the  most  bril- 
liantly with  thickly-dustering  lights  of  the  past  glory 
of  wit  and  fashion,  is  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
theatres.  Here  he  has  loved  to  linger  and  lounge,  to 
laugh  and  admire.  Here  he  gives  us  abundant  quota- 
tions from  that  show-loving,  vain,  and  cautious  prig, 
Pepys  (unfortunately  from  Lord  Braybooke's  first  and 
foolish  edition,  in  which  many  of  the  best  things  are 
left  out,  to  the  unquenchable  indignation  of  the  buyers 
of  that  first  edition).  Here  we  see  the  king's  players 
and  the  duke's  players — Hart  and  Nell  Gwyn, 
Eynaston  and  Betterton;  and  their  successors  in  either 
house,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  and  Mrs.Oldfield,  and  Garrick, 
and  more  than'we  have  space  to  enumerate.  The  stories 
of  those  two  ladies,  and  the  still  more  interesting  one 
of  Miss  Ray,  are  told  in  the  author's  best  style. 

York  Phice  and  Whitehall  are  touched  by  the  grave 
historic  muse,  but  also  by  the  lighter  hand  of  the 
picturesque  sketcher,  as  in  the  following  passage :— > 

**  The  reader  is  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Bti«et  in 
front  of  the  modem  Banqueting-House  was  always  open, 
as  it  is  now,  from  Charmg  Cross  to  King  Street,  nar- 
rowing opposite  to  the  south  end  of  the  Banqneting- 
House,  at  which  point  the  gate  looked  up  it  towards 
the  Cross.  Just  opposite  the  Banqueting-Uouse,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Horse  Guards,  was  the  Tilt-Tard. 
The  whole  mass  of  houses  and  gardens  on  the  river  side 
comprised  the  royal  residence.  Down  this  open  street, 
then,  JQst  as  people  walk  now,  we  may  picture  to  our- 
selves HeniT  coming  with  his  regal  pomp,  and  Wolsey 
with  his  nnestly ;  Sir  Thomas  More  strolling  thoaght- 
fnlly,  perhaps  talking  with  auiet-&ced  Erasmus;  Hol- 
bein, looking  about  him  with  an  artist's  eyes ;  Surrey 
coming  gallantly  in  his  cloak  and  feather,  as  Holbein 
has  painted  him ;  and  a  succession  of  Henxy's  wives, 
with  their  flitting  gjonps  on  horseback,  or  under 
canopy ;  handsome,  stately  Catharine  of  Aragon ;  laugh- 
ing Anna  Bullen ;  quiet  Jane  Seymour ;  gross-bodied, 
but  sensible,  Anne  of  Cleves ;  demure  Cathi^ne  Howard, 
who  played  such  pranks  before  marriage;  and  dis- 
putatious vet  buxom  Catharine  Parr,  who  survived  one 
tyrant,  to  become  the  broken-hearted  wife  of  a  smaller 
one.  Down  this  road  also  came  gallant  companies  of 
knights  and  sqnires  to  the  tilting-yurd ;  but  of  them  we 
ihaU  have  more  to  say  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth." 

In  spite  of  the  intrinsic  and  accidental  value  of  the 
numerous  quotations  from  old  writers,  so  profusely 
scattered  up  and  down  throughoi^t  these  two  closely 
printed  volumes,  we,  for  our  own  parts,  regret  that 
there  is  not  more  of  Leigh  Hunt  himself.  Every 
passing  observation  upon  the  past,  every  speculation 
for  the  future,  from  such  a  man  is  valuable ;  not, 
indeed,  because  he  is  the  most  accurate  observer,  the 
most  profound  philosopher,  or  the  most  cautious  and 
calculating  of  specuktors,  for  he  has  no  chum  to  such 
titles— but  because  he  is  a  warm-hearted,  loving, 
living,  and  irresistibly  loveable  and  charming  human 
being,  and  his  beautiful  nature  peeps  out  in  every 
sentence  he  writes. 


St.  James  is  a  mere  panenu  in  the  history  of 
London,  |and  good  only  in  fashion  at  present  The 
following  is  incontrovertible  truth  :-^ 

«'  The  ute  of  this  park"  (Sk James's),  •'which  must 
always  have  been  low  and  wet,  is  said  in  the  days  befoie 
the  Conquest  lo  have  been  a  swamp.  Yet  so  little 
understood,  not  only  at  that  time,  but  at  any  time  till 
within  these  few  years,  were  those  vitalest  aria  of  life, 
which  have  been  disdosed  to  us  by  the  Soathwood 
Smiths  and  others,  that  the  good  citizena  of  London, 
in  those  days,  built  a  hospital  upon  it  for  lepen  (by  way 
of  purifying  their  skins) ;  and  people  of  rank  and  laahiai 
have  been  clustering  about  it  more  and  more  ever  sinee^ 
especially  of  late  years.  '  If  a  meny-meeting  is  to  be 
wished,'  says  the  man,  in  Shakspeare,  *nuy  Qod  prohibit 
it'  If  our  health  is  to  be  iiyiired  while  in  town  by 
luxury  and  late  nights,  say  the  men  of  State  and  PiuUa- 
ment,  let  us  all  go  and  make  it  worse  in  the  bad  air  of 
Belgravia.  Nay,  let  us  nt  with  our  feet  in  the  water, 
while  in  Parliament  itself,  and  then  let  us  aggraTite 
our  agues  in  Pimlioo  and  the  Park.  There  is  no  use  in 
mincing  the  matter,  even  though  the  prooerty  of  a  great 
lord  be  doubled  by  the  mistake.  The  fashionable  worid 
should  have  stuck  to  Maiylebone  and  thegood  olddiy  parts 
of  the  metropolis,  or  gone  up-hill  to  Kfflisington  gravd- 
pits,  or  into  any  other  wholesome  quarter  of  the  town  or 
suburbs,  rather  than  have  descended  to  the  water-side, 
and  built  in  the  mu«&  of  Pimlico.  Building  and  hoaae> 
warming,  doubtless,  make  a  difference ;  and  wealth  has 
the  usual  advantages,  compared  with  poverty :  but  the 
malaria  is  not  done  away.  A  professional  anUiorityoa  the 
subject  gave  the  warning  fivenrnd-twenty  yean  ago,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review;  but  what  are  wamines  to  hoase-build- 
ing  and  fiwhioni  'It  is  not  suspected,'  he  saj8»  'thai  St 
James's  {lark  is  a  perpetual  source  of  malaria,  prodneiBg 
frequent  intermittents,  autumnnal  dysenteries,  and  vari- 
ous derangements  of  hcMilth,  inall  the  inhabitania  whoaie 
subject  to  its  influence.  The  cause  being  nnsospected, 
the  evil  is  endured,  and  no  farther  inquiries  are  made.' 
The  maUrIa,  he  teUs  us,  in  another  passage  of  the  same 
article, '  spreads  even  to  Bridge«treet  and  WhitdialL 
Nay,  in  making  use  of  the  most  delicate  mioniiMMCer 
(if  we  may  coin  such  a  word)  that  we  ever  posseaaed,  an 
officer  who  had  suffered  at  Walcheren,  we  have  foond  it 
reaching  no  to  Stb  James's^treet,  even  to  Braton-stieet^ 
although  the  rise  of  ground  is  here  oonsidemble,  and 
the  whole  space  firom  the  nearest  water  is  crowded  with 
houses.'" 

We  regret  that  our  notice  of  ''  the  Town"  is  un- 
avoidably short  and  unsatisfactory,  but  we  counsel 
all  our  leaders  to  read  it,  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  a 
treat  indeed.  Some  French  person  {wkoy  we  nercr 
could  learn),  has  said  that  gratitude  is  only  a  keen  sense 
of  favours  to  come.  We  confess  to  a  sense  of  this 
sort  mingling  with  our  genuine  thanks  to  Leigh  Hunt 
for  these  two  amusing  and  really  instructive  volnmes. 
He  has  left  more  than  half  the  metropolis  untondied. 
North,  east,  and  south  will  look  mournful  and  dark 
beside  their  illuminated  sister ;  they  cry  alond  for  the 
poet  to  visit  them  with  the  light  of  his  oountenanoe. 
We  know  he  can  (as  far  as  knowledge  and  genins 
give  the  power)  write  several  volumes  more  about 
"  the  Town,"  we  must  therefore  hope  that  his  own 
health  and  the  good  sense  of  the  London  publishers 
will  combine  to  induce  him  to  add  to  his  present  wotIl 
All  the  reading  world  wiU,  we  feel  sure,  readily  join 
us  in  this  hope,  and  raise  the  old  shout  of  "  Eastward, 
ho !"  in  a  new  sense ;  for  the  East  has,  periu4]6,  the 
best  right  to  our  author's  next  volume,  on  Uie  prindpk 
of  "  first  come,  first  served." 
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FORTY  DAYS  IN  THE  DESERT.^ 
T&ATELLBBS  hare  a  far  higher  vocation  than  mere 
geographers.  We  doubt  whether  they  have  ever  yet 
been  phu»d  in  their  proper  literary  rank.  Poets  and 
philosophers,  as  well  as  historians,  have  drawn  largely 
upon  the  resources  opened  to  them  by  travellers. 
There  is  one  thing  especially  forgotten  in  the  ordi- 
naiy  estimate  of  those  who  have  journeyed  far  to 
observe,  and  laboured  faithfully  to  describe.  It 
requires  great  literary  ability  to  select  from  the 
common  mass  of  objects  which  attract  the  eye  fixed 
on  the  reality,  those  which,  in  description,  can  convey 
the  idea  of  that  reality  to  the  mind.  The  artistic 
principle  is  in  no  instance,  perhaps,  more  strikingly 
exhibited  than  in  the  pages  of  some  of  our  elder 
travellers.  We  are  not  aUuding  to  their  fables  or 
exaggerations.  There  is  an  implied  covenant  be- 
tween the  traveller  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  he 
will  make  that  which  is  known  and  visible  to  the  few, 
known,  for  good,  to  the  many.  When  he  violates 
this  compact,  he  ceases  to  have  a  claim  to  the  high 
rank  which  is  legitimately  due  to  the  traveller.  But 
let  him,  on  the  other  hand,  report  faithfully  the  last 
deep  impressions  left  upon  his  mind  by  tiie  scenes 
which  he  has  contemplated,  or  the  novel  characters 
with  which  he  has  come  in  contact,  and  the  best 
artist  that  ever  existed  will  not  have  more  com- 
pletely realized  the  great  purposes  of  art. 

Who  has  not,  in  imagination,  passed  the  narrow 
channel  which  separates  us  from  the  continuous  series 
of  provinces  and  empires,  stiU  redolent  of  life,  till  we 
reach  the  verge  of  the  active  world,  and  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  the  visible  abyss,  constituted  by  wilder- 
nesses and  deserts  P  And  who  has  paused,  in  thought, 
before  the  strange  scenes  thus  presented  to  his  fancy, 
and  not  felt  that  he  must  go  on,  and  pursue  his  ima- 
ginary journey  across  the  barren  phiins,  leading,  per- 
haps, to  the  very  limits  of  the  path  which  it  is  assigned 
for  man,  under  present  dispensations,  to  traverse  P 

We  confess  an  intense  sympathy  with  such  men  as 
Mungo  Park,  Clapperton,  Denham,  the  Landers',  and 
others,  who  have  dared  to  encounter  the  strange 
perils  of  the  waste  howling  wilderness.  But  the 
narratives  which  they  have  given  us  have  wanted  one 
important  element  of  usefulness;  that  is,  the  his- 
torical element.  This  should  never  be  lost  sight  of, 
either  by  travellers  themselves,  or  by  those  who  read 
their  writings.  Nothing  can  ever  concern  mankind 
so  much  as  the  liistory  of  their  own  race.  Every 
mark  of  a  human  footstep  which  can  be  discovered  on 
the  shore  of  eternity,  is  of  infinite  consequence  to  him 
who  has  to  struggle,  as  every  man  has  in  his  own  indi- 
viduality, with  the  wants  and  perils  of  a  sort  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  solitude.  Now,  it  is  one  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  Mr.  Bartletf  s  book,  that 
he  has  nevor  lost  sight  of  historical  tradition.  He 
wisely  chose  for  his  adventurous  course  an  historical 

(1)  "  Forty  Oayt  in  th«  Desert,  on  the  Track  of  the  Itraelitet : 
or,  A  Jouraej  from  Cairo,  hj  Wady  Feltan,  to  Mount  Sinai  and 
Prtra."  By  the  Author  of  "  Walka  about  JeruHOem."  I.ondon : 
Arthur  HaU  ft  Co.  Patemoatex  Row» 


path,  and  he  has,  both  as  an  artist  and  a  traveller, 
fulfilled  his  mission.  The  fine  earnest-minded  men  of 
whom  we  have  spoken,  as  penetrating  the  depths  of 
the  African  deserts,  merit  profound  admintion  for  the 
species  of  heroism  by  which  they  were  animated. 
They  hoped,  on  the  one  side,  to  solve  grand  geo- 
graphical problems^  and,  on  the  other,  to  open  a  new 
road  for  civilization  and  commerce.  These  were 
noble  objects,  and  such  as  might  well  win  for  the 
traveller  a  name  among  the  benefactors  of  his  race. 
But  as  far  as  the  higher  and  richer  sympathies  of  our 
hearts  are  concerned,  we  owe  a  deeper  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  bold  wanderer  who,  urged  on  by  the 
spirit  of  inquiry,  patiently  explores  the  scenes  of  an 
antiquity,  the  form  and  character  of  which  we  are  ever 
wishing  to  bring  before  us. 

The  desert,  or  wilderness,  in  which  the  ancient 
Israelites  passed  their  forty  years  of  probation,  is 
unquestionably  one  of  those  historic  sites,  which 
appeal  most  powerfully  to  our  feelings  when  excited 
by  the  recollections  of  the  past.  In  that  desert,  the 
first  great  moral  code  given  to  mankind  was  applied 
to  the  government  of  an  infant  nation.  There  the 
discipline  of  Divine  providence,  with  all  the  mighty 
instruments  at  its  disposal,  was  employed  for  the 
training  of  a  people  in  the  loftiest  course  of  heroic 
enterprize  ever  opened  to  the  human  spirit.  Hence, 
not  a  chapter  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  our  race, 
the  illustration  of  which  we  should  more  desire  than 
that  of  this  at  the  hands  of  an  earnest  and  accom- 
plished traveller. 

A  vast  change  has  taken  phice  of  late  years  in  the 
study  of  Biblical  topography.  Instead  of  the  im- 
plicit credence  given  to  tradition  in  fixing  the 
localities  of  great  events,  inquiries  have  been  insti- 
tuted according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  evidence,  and 
scarcely  a  spot  can  now  be  pointed  out  in  the  wide 
range  of  Scripture  topography,  which,  having  for 
ages  been  viewed  as  the  actual  scene  of  some  memor- 
able occurrence,  has  not  been  deprived  by  one  writer 
or  the  other  of  its  ancient  honour.  We  have  our- 
selves but  little  doubt  that,  in  the  greater  number  of 
instances,  the  sites  point^  out  of  old  were  really 
those  which  had  a  right  to  be  distinguished.  There 
is,  however,  a  huge  field  open  to  legitimate  dis- 
cussion. Some  of  the  obscurities  of  Scripture  geo- 
graphy increase  the  difficulty  of  historical  inter- 
pretation. We  may  well  be  content,  therefore,  to 
bear  with  the  violence  occasionally  done  to  our  faith 
in  the  early  traditional  topography,  when  the  result 
will  probably  be  a  clear  and  satisfactory  system  of 
Biblical  geography,  established  on  sufficient  evidence, 
and  enabling  us  to  follow  with  confidence  all  the 
main  Imes  marked  by  the  progress  and  development 
of  Divine  dispensations. 

The  author  of  the  volume  before  us  set  out  on  his 
journey  with  the  enthusiasm  proper  to  such  an 
undertaking;  and  he  has  published  the  account  of 
his  arduous  tour  from  a  wish  to  give  somewhat  more 
of  distinctness  to  the  route  of  the  Israelites  than  is 
to  be  found  in  the  celebrated  work  of  Laborde ;  to 
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afford  a  fuller  description  of  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Feiran,  the  most  romantic  spot,  it  is  said,  in  the 
Arabian  peninsula;  of  Mount  Serbal,  regarded  by 
some  distinguished  writers  as  the  real  Sinai;  and, 
lastly,  of  Petra,  "that  extraordinary  rock-heirn 
Capital  of  Edom,  which,  by  its  singular  wildncss,  even 
yet  seems,  beyond  any  other  place,  to  thrill  the 
imagination,  and  awaken  the  love  of  adventure." 
The  volume  will  be  read  with  delight  by  two  very 
different  classes  of  readers.  Regarding  it  merely  as 
a  book  of  travels,  it  may  fairly  be  pronounced  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  our  language.  Mr.  Bartlett 
describes  the  scenes  which  he  visited  with  exquisite 
feeling  and  ability.  No  feature  is  wanting  to  enable 
the  reader  to  see  what  he  is  looking  for  with  "  the 
eyes  of  the  understanding :"  and  there  is  an  earnest- 
ness in  the  sentiments  with  which  the  descriptions 
arc  combined  which  recommends  the  whole  mpst 
powerfully  to  our  hearts. 

Take,  as  an  illustration  of  these  remarks  the  fol- 
lowing passage.  It  refers  to  an  evening  spent  in  tlie 
valley  of  Peiran,  near  the  mined  city  of  that  name : 

"  I  descended  from  these  ruinous  chapels  Into  the 
valley,  and  clambered  up  into  the  area  of  the  small  city 
of  Feiran.  The  principal  build ingn,  probably  monastic, 
range  along  the  brink  of  the  oliff,  overlooking  the 
valley — a  beautiful  site.  Near  the  oentre  of  the  city  are 
a  few  scattered  capitals  belonging  to  the  church,  and  its 
last  vcBtiges.  The  shades  of  evening  were  fast  falling  as 
I  sat  upon  a  block  of  stone  in  this  area,  and  looked 
around,  in  the  perfect  stillness,  upon  the  prostrate  walls 
of  the  city,  and  the  surrounding  mountains,  with  their 
fallen  chapels  and  ascetic  caverns.  There  is  something 
mournful,  almost  awful,  indeed,  in  thus  beholding  the 
memorials  of  an  obliterated  Christianity,  however  cor- 
rupt or  superstitions;  here  at  least  once  arose  the 
thrilling  hymn  of  praise ;  and  these  dark  and  void  eells 
had  once  a  human  interest,  and  once  were  irradiated 
with  the  heaven-directed  hopes  and  ecstatic  visions  of  the 
forlorn  recluses.  ...  If  ever  I  wished  that  certain  of  my 
friends  could  by  some  magic  process  peep  down  upon 
me,  in  my  desert  wanderings,  it  was  on  the  night  after 
I  returned  to  my  tent.  The  last  red  light  of  day  had 
faded,  and  given  place  to  the  silvery  radiance  of  the 
moon.  Her  ori)  rose  grandly  above  the  eastern  peaks 
of  the  Seriml ;  meanwhile  the  Arabs,  crouching  in  the 
acyoining  thickets,  had  kindled  a  fire,  which  glaring  up 
into  the  palm-groves,  lit  np  from  beneath  their  fan-like 
branches,  every  spire  glittering  in  the  ruddv  illu- 
mination with  a  most  magical  splendour,  i  wan- 
dered away  through  the  groves,  to  revel  in  the  stiange 
effects  thus  produced  among  their  tangled  alleys  by  the 
fitful  play  of  the  flames,  and  the  flitting  to  and  fro  of 
the  figures ;  then  followed  down  the  spring  till  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  influence,  and  where  all  was  again 
lying  in  the  still,  calm  moonlight— -the  rivulet,  the 
rocky  altar,  the  hoaiy  walls  of  old  Feiran,  and  the 
solemn  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  which  enclose  this 
oasis  of  beauty  from  the  world  beyond.  A  spiritual 
presence  seemed  brooding  over  the  scene,  and  filled  the 
heart  with  a  deep  but  uneasy  bliss.  It  was  too  pro- 
found, too  wonderful,  to  be  enough  enjoyed :  it  seemed 
as  if  I  could  have  wandered  for  ever  about  this  enchant- 
ing ground.  Suffice  it  to  sav,  that  one  night  and  its 
impressions  were  worth  my  whole  Journey." 

In  many  respects,  Mr.  Bartlett's  volume  would 
form  a  good  guide-book,  and  we  have  little  doubt  but 
that,  in  some  few  years,  it  will  be  found  in  the  hands 
of  tourists,  leaving  Italy  and  Greece  behind  them,  and 


reading  Mr.  Bartlett's  pages  under  the  wills  of 
Snes,  and  among  the  rocks  of  Mount  8erbaL  Hie 
indication  that  such  may  be  the  case  is  aiiffickntly 
clear  from  what  he  himself  says  of  the  present 
journey  between  Cairo  and  Suez : — 

"  The  desert,**  he  states,  *'  between  Cairo  and  Sues  is 
so  much  relieved  of  its  lonelineas  and  peril  by  the 
establishment  of  the  overland  route,  with  ita  nnmeroua 
stations,  that  as  yet  one  feels  wiUiin  the  reach  and 
influence  of  civilization.  The  surface  of  the  waste 
is,  for  the  whole  way,  nearly  level,  or  slightly  nndu- 
lating.  The  soil  firm  gravel,  with  ooeaaionai  mad. 
The  marks  of  wheels  are  curiously  intermingled  with 
the  numerous  camel  tracks  formed  by  the  caravaas 
and  the  half-eaten  carcase  of  the  old  carrier  of  the 
desert  is  seen  side  by  side  with  a  broken-down  modern 
omnibus.  One  station  is  hardly  passed  before  another 
comes  in  sight,  and  thus  the  desert  aeema  eheated  of  iu 
wildness.  Yet  we  found  this  portion  of  oar  route 
emphatically  the  most  wearisome.  For  the  whole  way 
there  Ib  no  object  of  the  slightest  interest  The  ste- 
tions,  glittering  a&r  off  in  the  elear  atmoapherep  aeem 
nearer  than  they  are,  and  provokingly  recede  at  our 
approach.'* 

The  mention  of  stations,  with  the  acconnt  which 
follows  of  the  noble  steamer  from  Bombay,  plying 
her  way  np  the  solitary  gulf,  "  cleaving  the  veiy 
waters  of  the  miraculous  passage,  and  casting  anchor 
beyond  the  shoals  of  Suez;"  and  the  subsequent 
allusion  to  a  railway  across  the  desert,  all  tend  to 
show  the  probability  of  the  near  approach  of  those 
days  when  an  ordinary  measure  of  time  and  personal 
energy  will  sulBce  to  carry  inquiring  men  from  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  to  those  of  the  Nile,  and  from 
the  shores  of  that  old  historic  stream  to  Serbal  and 
Sinai. 

We  have  remarked  that  Mr.  Barilett'a  book  will 
please  two  different  classes  of  readers.  It  abounds  in 
striking,  interesting  details  of  personal  toil  and  ob- 
servation; but  it  has  a  higher  aim  than  that  of 
merely  furnishing  amusement.  French,  German,  and 
American  travellers,  have  united  strenuonsly  in  en- 
deavouring to  determine  to  what  mountain  the  vene- 
rable name  of  Sinai  is  properly  due.  The  only  two 
which  can  claim  this  honour  are  the  Sinai  of  tradition, 
or  the  range  to  which  it  belongs,  and  Mount  Serbal 
Dr.  Lcpsius  on  the  one  hand,  and  Dr.  Robinson  on 
the  other,  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  two 
parties,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  engaged  in  this 
controversy.  Dr.  Lepsius  contends  strongly  for 
Mount  Serbal.  His  ai^uments  are  mainly  founded 
on  the  fact,  that  while  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinai, 
or  the  mountain  generally  so  called,  is  aingulariy 
desolate,  and  offers  no  supply  for  the  wants  of  an 
enormous  multitude,  that  of  Serbal  is  furnished  with 
numerous  water-courses,  and  abundant  evidences  of 
fertility.  In  reference  to  the  theory  advanced  by 
Dr.  Lepsius,  Mr.  Bartlett  remarks : — 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Moses  waa  nenonaQy 
well  acquainted  with  the  peninsula,  and  had  even 
probably  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  Wady  Feiran  doriog 
his  banishment  trcm  Egypt  But  even  common  report, 
as  at  the  present  day,  would  point  to  this  ikvcoied 
locality  as  the  only  fit  spot  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
Desert  for  the  supply,  either  with  water  or  aoeh  prro- 
visions  as  the  country  afforded,  of  the  Isnditlah  koit 
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On  this  ground  tlone,  then,  he  would  be  led  irresletibly 
to  fix  upon  it  when  meditating  a  long  aojovrn.  This 
eonsideration  acquires  additional  force  when  we  call  to 
mind  4he  ftupply  of  wood  and  other  articleg  requisite  for 
Uie  eonatruetion  of  the  tabernacle,  and  which  can  only 
be  found  readily  at  Wady  Feiran;  and  also  that  it  was, 
in  all  probability,  from  early  times,  a  place  Tisited  by 
trading  caravans.    But  if  Moses  were  even  unacquainted 

Ereviously  with  the  resources  of  the  place,  he  must 
are  passed  it  on  his  way  from  the  sea-coast  throagh  the 
interior  of  the  mountains  j  and  it  is  inoonceiyable  that 
he  should  have  refused  to  avail  himself  of  its  singular 
advantages  for  his  purpose,  or  that  the  host  would  have 
consented,  without  a  murmur,  to  quit,  after  so  much 
privation,  this  fertile  and  well-watered  oasis  for  new 
perils  in  the  barrtn  desert;  or  that  he  should,  humanly 
speaking,  have  been  able  either  to  compel  them  to  do 
BO,  or  afterwards  to  fix  them  in  the  inhospitable, 
unsheltered  position  of  the  monkish  Mount  Binai,  with 
the  fertile  Feiran  but  one  day's  long  march  in  their 
rear.  BuppUea  of  wood,  and  perhaps  of  water,  must,  in 
that  ease,  nave  been  brought  from  the  very  spot  they 
had  but  just  abandoned.  We  most  suppose  that  the 
Amalekites  would  oppose  the  onward  march  of  the 
Israelites  where  they  alone  had  a  fertile  territory  worthy 
of  being  disputed,  and  from  which  Moses  must,  of 
neeessity,  have  sought  to  expel  them.  If  it  be  so,  then, 
in  this  vicinity,  and  no  other,  we  must  look  for  Rephi- 
dim,  from  whence  the  Mount  of  Ood  was  at  a  very 
short  distance.  We  seem  thus  to  have  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  which  are  met  with  no  where  else,  to 
certify  that  it  was  here  that  Mosea  halted  for  the  great 
work  he  had  in  view,  and  that  the  scene  of  the  law- 
giving is  here  before  our  eyes  in  its  wild  and  lonely 
majesty.'* 

This  is  ingenious  reasoning,  and  therefore  deserving 
attention.  But  is  the  probability  which  depends 
upon  the  fertility  of  the  region  to  be  weighed  with 
the  probability  derived  from  tradition,  so  long  con- 
tinued that  it  almost  assumes  the  character  of  his- 
tory P  TVe  think  not.  A  sceptic  would  overwhelm 
us  with  ridicule  if  we  attempted  to  found  an  im- 
portant argument  on  the  supposition  that  a  district 
which  is  fertile  now  was  so  some  thousands  of  years 
ago.  Tet  this  is,  in  reality,  the  main  support  of  the 
opiuion  advocated  by  Br.  Lepsius  and  his  followers. 

"VVWle,  moreover,  it  is  upon  such  slender  grounds 
that  their  theory  is  constructed,  there  is  an  acknow- 
ledged objection  to  it,  arising  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  locality — from  circumstances  which  no  lapse  of 
time  can  be  supposed  to  modify.  And  what  is  this 
objection?  One,  we  should  have  imagined,  sufficient 
to  prevent  any  traveller  from  regarding  Serbal  as  the 
true  Sinai.  There  is  absolutely  no  open  space  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  mountain  for  the 
encampment  qfa  vast  multitude.  Such  is  our  author's 
own  statement. 

Now,  if  we  refer  to  the  American  professor*s  cele- 
brated "  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  Ac."  we 
shall  find  an  account  of  this  subject,  which  will  show 
at  once  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinai,  properly  so 
called,  is  still  likely  to  retain  its  hononrs,  as  long  as 
ingenious  theory  weighs  lightly  in  the  balance  with 
the  highest  class  of  probabilities.  We  must,  how- 
ever, remind  the  reader,  that  by  the  term  Sinai  is 
meant  not  a  single  mountain,  but  a  mountain  range, 
and  that  the  mount  on  which  the  law  was  given, 
was  not,  according  to  Dr.  Eobinson,  the  particular 


eminetiOe  to  which  the  monks  hiive  applied  the  name, 
but  that  known  as  Mount  Horeb,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  group,  of  which  the  Sinai  of  tradition 
forms  the  southern  limit.  After  a  long  examination 
of  the  whole  surrounding  region.  Dr.  Robinson  and 
hia  companions  ascended  the  mount,  which  appears 
to  have  a  so  much  better  claim  than  Feiran  to  the 
saored  character  assigned  it.  <*  The  whole  plain 
er-RAhah,"  he  says,  "lay  spread  out  beneath  our 
feet,  with  the  adjacent  wadys  and  mountains ;  while 
wady  esh-Sheikh  on  the  right,  and  the  recess  on  the 
left,  both  connected  with  and  opening  broadly  from 
er-RAhah,  presented  an  area  which  serves  nearly  to 
double  that  of  the  plain.  Our  conviction  was  strength- 
ened that  here,  or  on  some  one  of  the  adjacent  cliffs, 
was  the  spot  where  the  Lord  '  dr«cL'uded  in  fire,'  and 
prochiimed  the  law.  Here  lay  the  plain  where  the 
whole  congregation  might  be  assembled;  here  was 
the  mount  that  could  be  appfoached  and  touched,  if 
not  forbidden;  and  here  the  mountain  brow,  where 
alone  the  lightnings  and  the  thick  cl(  ud  would  be 
visible,  and  the  thunders  and  the  voice  of  the  trump 
be  heard,  when  the  Lord  '  came  down  in  the  sight  of 
all  the  people  upon  Sinai.' " 

Thus,  though  fixing  on  a  different  part  of  the  Sinai 
range  of  mountains,  to  that  commonly  regarded  as  the 
scene  of  the  sublime  event  of  which  we  arc  speaking. 
Dr.  Robinson  still  keeps  within  the  circle  of  liadition. 
Few  writers,  indeed,  are  bolder  than  this  American 
traveller  in  their  inquiries  or  suggestions ;  yet,  bold 
as  he  is,  we  find  him  in  many  of  the  most  material 
points  paying  homage  to  the  general,  if  not  the 
particular  truth,  of  old  topography. 

Mr.  Bartlett  has  made  this  question  of  the  identity 
of  Serbal  with  the  Sinai  of  the  Scriptures  an  important 
feature  of  his  book.  We  could  not,  therefore,  pass 
it  by  without  notice.  It  is  one  of  the  portions  of  the 
work  also  which  is  likely  to  prove  especially  interest- 
ing to  an  increasing  class  of  readers.  But  the  really 
best  parts  of  his  work  are  those  in  which,  instead  of 
entering  mto  discussion^  he  tells  us,  in  his  picturesque 
and  eloquent  language,  what  he  saw  and  what  he  felt 
in  his  far  wanderings.  His  present  publication  fully 
answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written.  The 
account  of  Pctra,  and  the  descriptions  of  some  familiar 
scenes,  of  Cairo,  of  the  pyramids,  &c.,  are  well 
deserving  a  perusal;  and  we  can  honestly  recom- 
mend the  book  to  the  students  of  either  university, 
who  may  want  materials  for  a  prize  poem  on  any  of 
the  localities  or  monuments  which  it  mentions. 


THli  HAUNTED  MAN  AND  THE  GHOST'S 
BARGAIN.' 

Once  upon  a  time— in  the  good  old  days  about 
which  embryo  M.P.S  rave  to  their  tenantiy  on  the 
jocund  mom  that  sees  them  twenty-one — the  literature 
of  Christmas  was  confined  chiefly  to  effusions  of  a 

(1)  '•  The  Haunted  Man  and  the  Ghost's  Bargain ;  a  Faney  for 
Chrittmas  Time."  Bf  Charles  Dickens,  london :  BnAhurj  it 
Eyans,  U,  BouTerie  Street.    1848. 
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lyrical  description ;  the  parish  beadle  being  accustomed 
at  that  festive  season  to  pour  out  his  sool  in  Teise, 
and  the  dnstman^  if  not  sufficiently  gifted  by  the  muses 
to  contest  the  prize  on  the  strength  of  his  own  poetical 
powers,  usually  chartering  a  bard  to  ^  set  forth  in 
flowing  measure  his  chiims  upon  the  public  sympathy ; 
by  which  means  merit  was  rewarded,  and  art  encou- 
raged and  advanced.  But  a  new  generation  has  arisen ; 
certain  wizards,  yclept  Bell  and  Lancaster,  evoked 
the  potent  spirit  of  education,  and  beneath  the  waving 
of  their  magic  rods,  schools  innumerable  sprang  up 
like  mushrooms ; — all  EngUnd  learned  to  read,  and, 
to  supply  the  demand  thus  created,  half  England 
began  to  write.  In  our  critical  capacity,  the  knowledge 
that  it  is  very  possible  to  write  about  nothing  is  only 
too  often  painfully  forced  upon  us ;  but  that  it  is  easier 
to  have  a  peg  whereon  to  hang  their  periods,  was 
a  secret  soon  found  out  by  the  brethren  of  the  pen, 
and,  ere  Ioe^,  subject-matter  became  at  a  premium. 
Under  these  circumstances  of  literary  destitution,  the 
very  Seasons  themselves,  of  which  one  Thomson  had 
long  enjoyed  the  monopoly,  were  violently  rent  from 
his  grasp,  and  seized  on  by  the  ready  writers. — 
Then  had  we  garlands  of  spring-flowers  which  even 
Dr.  Lindley  could  not  have  classified, — Midsummer 
Nights'  visions  of  which  Shakspeare  never  dreamed — 
stray  leaves  in  autumn,  dropping  from  every  branch 
of  science  and  literature— and  hist,  though  not  least, 
an  annual  income  of  Christmas  books,  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes  and  nations  and  languages  beneath  the  sun. 

Amongst  the  most  formidable  of  the  competitors 
for  the  wreath  rent  from  brows  of  beadle  and  of  dust- 
man,-»foremo8t  in  the  ranks  of  Christmas  chroniclers, 
stands  pre-eminent  Charles  Dickens,  author  of  the 
Christmas  Carol  jMr  excellence— \hht  little  book,  aU- 
powerful,  in  the  magic  of  its  eloquent  simplicity,  to 
soften  the  hard  hearts  of  worldly  men,  to  raise  from 
the  grave  of  the  past,  warm  feelings  of  childhood, 
kindly  memories  of  old  affections,  shades  of  forgotten 
household  sympathies — ^trifles  in  themselves,  but  hal- 
lowed till  they  become  things  sacred,  by  the  dear  asso- 
ciations that  surround  them.  The  "  Carol,"  appealing 
as  it  did  to  all  the  best  parts  of  our  nature,  and  by  the 
force  of  love,  winning  men  to  virtue,  became  deservedly 
popular  ;•— in  the  language  of  the  "  JElow,"  it  was  a 
decided  hit— a  speculation  equally  satisfactory  to  those 
who  sold  and  those  who  bought.  Accordingly,  the 
following  Christmas  gave  to  the  world  *'  The  Chimes," 
a  goblin  story.  This,  like  most  attempts  to  repeat  a 
good  thing,  was  in  some  degree  a  falling  off;  still,  it 
had  many  of  its  predecessor's  beauties,  and  certain 
quaint  and  loveable  originalities  all  its  own;  witness 
that  most  fantastic  but  delectable  creation,  Trotty 
Yeck.  The  "  Chimes  "  was  succeeded  by  the  "  Cricket 
on  the  Hearth ; "  and  the  charm  of  the  story,  the 
fascinations  of  Dot,  and  the  vU  comiea  of  Tilly  Slowboy 
and  her  pluralities,  caused  the  general  read^  to  over- 
look, and  the  friendly  critic  to  deal  gently  with, 
a  certain  want  of  originality  in  plot  and  character,  and 
a  light  comedy  arrangement  of  scenes  and  situations, 
which  detract  from  its  merit  as  a  work  of  art. 


But  its  very  faults  rendered  it  peculiarly  adapted  for 
dramatic  representation.  A  Punch  writer  (with  the 
author^s  sanction)  chopped  it  up  into  the  necessary 
longs  and  shorts,  Mrs.  Keeley  identified  hersdf  with 
Dot,  Keeley  got  up  a  little  semi-pathetic  drollery  as 
the  old  toymaker,  and  the  "  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  " 
became,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  comedietta. 

Whether  this  palpable  realization  of  the  ideal — this 
clothing  the  graceful,  air-bom  fancies  of  Mr.  Dickens' 
poetic  mind,  in  the  inimitable  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
Eeeleys — ^were  a  wise  experiment,  we  have  grave 
doubts.  Practically,  we  believe,  the  author  had  forcible 
reasons  for  lending  himself  to  such  a  tranafonnatioD. 
Similar  liberties  had  been  taken  (if  our  memory  fail  us 
not)  with  the  two  former  works,  without  his  permis- 
sion ;  and,  if  the  thing  wu  to  be  done,  he  was  the 
fittest  person  to  superintend  the  operation,  and  reap 
the  benefit.  However  this  might  be,  the  oonaeqnenoes 
were  fatal  to  the  next  Christmas  book  by  this  writer. 
Confused  between  publishers  and  players^  Mr.  DidteDs 
produced  a  hybrid  anomaly — a  thing  with  an  unmean- 
ing name — ^neither  l^rian  nor  Trojan,  neither  fine 
nor  tale,  where  a  phrase  of  high-flown  sentiroent 
ended  with  a  cue  for  Mrs.  Keeley's  funny  maid- 
servant)  and  her  little  husband's  buffooneries  served 
to  enliven  the  more  serious  business  of  transferring  a 
lover,  or  breaking  a  father's  heart.  Such  a  mistake  as 
this  could  lead  but  to  one  result ;  and,  aooordinglT, 
the  "Battle  of  Life"  was  condemned  by  the  critics, 
pooh-poohed!  by  the  public,  hissed  at  the  Lyceum, 
and  finally,  (to  use  Tilly  Slowboy's  expressive  com- 
pound verb)  "  dead-and-buried "  by  the  Hmes  re- 
viewer. That  the  author  was  himsdf  aware  that,  for 
once,  his  arrow  had  missed  the  bull's-eye,  (and  whoso 
well  able  to  endure  a  fall  in  the  literary  arena^  and  yet 
rise  and  renew  the  conflict,  as  the  writer  of  "  Pick- 
wick "  and  the  host  of  household  Lares  that  have 
followed  in  his  train  P)  may  be  deduced  from  the  fact, 
that  last  year  he  left  the  field  to  other  competitors; 
and  Thackeray  and  the  beadles,  the  comic  ^Imanaffa 
and  the  dustmen,  had  it  all  their  own  way.  It  was^ 
then,  with  no  common  degree  of  interest  that  we  saw 
the  announcement,  some  month  ago,  of  a  new  Christ- 
mas Tale  by  Charles  Dickens ;  audit  is  with  unmixed 
satisfaction  that  we  now  rise  from  a  perusal  of  the 
work,  convinced  that  its  author  has  profited  bj  his 
experience. 

''The  Haunted  Man  and  the  Ghosfs  Bargain" 
(about  as  awkward  a  name,  by  the  way,  as  ever  was 
hit  upon)  is  appropriately  termed  ''a fancy  for  CSirist- 
mas,"  for  such  and  such  alone  it  is ;  but  a  more  poetic 
and  beautiful  conception  we  have  seldom,  if  ever,  met 
with.  Though  we  are  constantly  gliding  into  the 
regions  of  the  ideal— though  the  ghost  is  a  veiy  tho- 
rough ghost  indeed,  cold,  vague,  shadowy,  impres- 
sive and  horrible,  as  a  ghost  ought  to  be— though  the 
heroine  herself,  the  calm-eyed,  loving,  loveahle,  and 
particularly  impossible  Milly,  is  more  agood  spirit  than 
a  woman — yet  the  supernatural  machinery  afl  wt)iis 
in  a  very  natural  way ;  and  though  sk>w  imagin»ty»>* 
may  be  somewhat  put  to  it  to  keep  pace  with  the 
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anther's  flights  of  taxLCj,  there  is  nothing  oontraiy  to 
good  sense  or  right  feding  thronghout.  The  stoiy, 
moreover,  has  a  clear,  plain,  easily  discerned,  and 
most  excellent  moral ;  wherein,  of  its  predecessors,  it 
most  closely  resembles  the  "  Carol,"  and  most  widely 
differs  from  the  "  Battle  of  Life."  To  give  a  sketch 
of  more  than  the  commencement  of  a  tale  of  this  de- 
scription woold  destroy  the  interest,  and  lessen  the 
reader's  pleasnre  in  discussing  this  most  dainty  morsel 
of  Christmas  fare :  we  shall,  therefore,  merely  intro- 
duce one  or  two  of  the  leading  characters,  and  leave 
him  to  cultivate  them  in  what  (were  we  given  to  me- 
taphor) might  be  termed  their  native  soil.  The  tale 
ht^xa  with  ten  pages  of  intensely  Dickens-ish  descrip- 
tion of  rain,  wind,  clouds,  gable-ends,  "  lights  in  old 
halls  and  cottage  windows,"  and  shadows ;  but  the 
shadows  shall  speak  for  themselves : — 

"  When  twilight  every  where  released  the  shadows, 
prisoned  up  all  day,  that  now  closed  in  and  gathered 
like  must^ing  Bwarms  of  ghosts ;  when  they  stood  low- 
ering in  oomers  of  rooms,  and  frowned  out  from  behind 
half-opened  doors;  when  they  had  full  posaesBion  of 
unoccupied  apartments;  when  they  danced  upon  the 
floors,  and  walls,  and  ceilings,  of  inhabited  chambers, 
while  the  fire  was  low,  and  withdrew  like  ebbing  waters 
when  it  sprung  into  a  blaze ;  when  they  fantastically 
mocked  the  slutpes  of  household  objects,  making  the 
nurse  an  ogress,  the  rocking-horse  a  monster,  the  won- 
dering child,  half  scared  and  half  amused,  a  stranger 
to  itself;  the  very  tongs  upon  the  hearth  a  straddling 
giant  with  his  arms  a-kimbo,  evidently  smeUing  the 
blood  of  Englishmen,  and  wanting  to  grind  people's 
bones  to  make  his  bread." 

Having  disposed  of  the  elements  and  the  other 
picturesque  "properties"  to  his  satisfaction,  Mr. 
Dickens  introduces  us  to  his  haunted  man,  a  certain 
professor  of  chemistiy,  by  name  Redkw,  residing  in 
an  incomprehensible  old  edifice,  containing  a  lecture- 
room,  wherein  Redlaw  is  accustomed  to  hold  forth, 
and  win  the  love  and  admiration  of  certain  medical 
students :  and  to  do  that  he  must  have  been  a  very 
wonderful  lecturer  indeed,  or  the  students  singularly 
unlike  those  specimens  of  their  class  with  whom  it 
has  been  our  privilege  to  become  acquainted.  This 
gentleman  has  his  dinner  brought  by  a  certain  William 
Swidger,  son  of  the  superannuated  custodian  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  husband — hear  it,  all  ye  romantic  dam- 
sels, and  shudder, — of  the  Guardian  Angel,  Milly; 
they  are  joined  by  MUly  and  her  father-in-law,  who 
discourses  eloquently  on  the  "joys  of  his  dancing 
days,"  and  is  constantly  congratulating  himself  upon 
the  ffreennsss  of  his  memory — which  colour,  by  the 
way,  is  more  or  less  disoeniible  in  the  generality  of 
his  remarks.  These  worthies,  having  conversed  with 
equal  freedom  and  singularity,  take  their  departure, 
and  Redlaw  is  left  to  ^mself.  We  use  this  phrase  ad- 
visedly, for  no  sooner  is  he  left  to  himself,  than  the 
ghost  of  himself  appears  to  him,  and  haunts  and  tor- 
tures him  by  repeating— we  cannot  say  viva  voce,  but 
by  word  oC  mouth— all  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Hia  life,  it  appears,  is  embittered  by  recollections  of 
the  past,  wherein  a  perfidious  friend  had  won  the 
affections  of  an  idolized  sister,  only  to  cast  them  away 
again  in  favour  of  a  certain  damsel,  beloved  by  Eedlaw, 


who  immediately  jilted  him,  and  married  the  traitor, 
thereby  consigning  the  sister,  heart-broken,  to  an 
early  grave.  With  such  recollections  as  these,  it  may 
easily  be  conceived  that  memory  should  become  a 
curse,  and  an  indefatigable  "fetch,"  acting  as  a  per- 
petual memoria  ieckniea,  any  thing  but  a  desirable 
companion.  Li  this  case,  it  can  be  matter  of  little 
wonder  that  he  eagerly  enters  into  the  following 
arrangement,  "  the  Ghost's  bargain : "— > 

"  *  Forget  the  sorrow,  wrong,  and  trouble  yon  have 
known  1' — 'Forget  them !*  he  repeated.— 'I  nave  the 
power  to  cancel  their  remembrance— to  leave  but  very 
faint  confiised  traoes  of  them,  that  will  die  out  soon/ 
returned  the  Spectre.  '  Say,  is  it  done  1" — *  Stay,  cried 
the    haunted  man,   arresting  by  a  terrified   gesture 

the  uplifted  hand <  Whatshall  I  lose  if  I  assent  to 

this  1  What  eLse  will  pass  from  my  remembrance  ?" — 
'  No  knowledge,  no  result  of  study,  nothing  but  the 
intertwisted  chain  of  feelings  and  'associations,  each  in 
its  turn  dependent  on,  and  nourished  by,  the  banished 
recollections — those  will  go Say,'  said  the  Spec- 
tre, '  is  it  done  V — '  A  moment  longer  1'  he  answered, 
hurriedly. — '  /  would  forget  U  if  I  could  f  Have  / 
thought  that,  alone,  or  has  it  been  the  thought  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands,  generation  after  generation  f  All 
human  memory  is  fraught  with  sorrow  and  trouble ; 
my  memory  is  as  the  memoir  of  other  men,  but  other 
men  have  not  this  choice.  Yes,  I  will  forget  my  sor- 
row, wrong,  and  trouble  !'— '  Say,'  said  the  Spectre,  <  is 
it  doner—'  It  is  I'—'  It  is;  and  take  this  with  you, 
man  whom  I  here  renounce  ! — the  gift  that  I  have 
given,  you  shall  give  sgain,  go  where  you  will.  With- 
out recovering  yourself  the  power  that  you  have  yielded 
up,  yon  shaU  henceforth  destroy  its  like  in  all  whom 
you  approach.  Tour  wisdom  has  discovered  that  the 
memoiy  of  sorrow,  wrong,  and  trouble,  is  the  lot  of  all 
mankind,  and  that  mankind  would  be  the  happier  in 
its  other  memories  without  it.  Go !  be  its  benefactor ! 
Freed  from  such  remembrance  from  this  hour,  cany 
involuntarily  the  blessing  of  such  freedom  with  yon. 
Its  diflfuaion  is  inseparable  and  inalienable  from  yon. 
Go  !  be  happy  in  the  good  you  have  won,  and  in  the 
good  you  do  1' " 

For  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  exercises 
his  newly-acquired  power,  and  the  good  or  evil  which 
results  therefrom,  we  shall  now  refer  the  reader  to 
the  work  itself.  A  worthy  family,  rejoicing  in  the 
euphonious  name  of  Tetterby,  possess  a  most  un- 
deniable daim  on  our  gratitude,  by  affording  a  vehicle 
for  the  display  of  our  author's  own  peculiar  inimi- 
table vein  of  humour.  Some  of  his  touches  are  most 
happy.  The  following  description  of  a  baby— «  new, 
wonderfully  imagine<^  and  triumphantly  executed 
baby,  possessing  a  strong,  dearly-defined,  and  most 
alarming  individuality,  and  yet,  withal,  p^ectly  true 
(to  the  best  of  our  knowledge)  to  bd)y-natnr&— is 
irresistible.  We  extract  it  for  the  benefit  of  all  "  per- 
sons about  to  many." 

"  Besides  which,  another  little  boy — the  biggest  there, 
but  still  little— was  tottering  to  and  fro,  bent  on  one 
side,  and  considerably  affected  in  his  knees  by  the 
weight  of  a  large  baby,  which  he  was  supposed,  bv 
a  fiction  that  obtains  sometimes  in  sanguine  fami- 
lies, to  be  hushing  to  sleep.  But  ohl  the  inex- 
haustible regions  of  contemplation  and  watchftilneas 
into  which  this  baby's  eyes  were  then  only  beginning  to 
compose  themselves  to  stare  over  his  unconscious 
shoulder !  It  was  a  very  Moloch  of  a  baby,  on  whose 
insatiate  altar  the  whole  existence  of  this  particular 
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young  bvotber  «w  toflbred  up  a  dailj  Mcrifiea.  lU 
penonallty  may  be  Mid  to  have  consUted  in  iu  nerer 
being  quiet,  in  any  one  place,  for  fire  conaecntiye 
minutes,  and  nerer  going  to  sleep  when  required. 
'  TettMby's  baby*  was  as  well  known  in  the  naighbonr- 
hood  as  the  postman  or  the  pot-boy.  It  roved  from 
door-step  to  door-step,  in  the  arms  of  little  Johnny 
Tetterby,  and  lagged  heayily  at  the  rear  of  troops  of 
Juveniles  who  followed  the  tumblers  or  the  monkey,  and 
eame  np,  all  on  one  side,  a  little  too  late  for  everything 
that  was  attractive,  from  Monday  morning  until  Satui^ 
day  night.  Wherever  childhood  congregated  to  play, 
there  was  little  Moloch  making  Johxmy  fag  and  toll : 
wherever  Johnny  desired  to  stay,  little  Moloch  became 
fractions,  and  would  not  remun.  Whenever  Johnny 
wanted  to  go  out,  Moloch  was  asleep,  and  must  be 
watched :  whenever  Johnny  wanted  to  stay  at  home, 
Molooh  was  awake,  and  must  be  taken  out.  i  et  Johnny 
was  verily  persuaded  that  it  was  a  faultless  baby,  with- 
out its  peer  in  the  realm  of  England,  and  was  quite  con- 
tent to  catch  meek  glimpses  of  things  in  general  frt>m 
behind  its  skirts,  or  over  its  limp  flapping  bonnet,  and 
to  go  staggering  abont  with  it  like  a  very  little  porter 
with  a  very  large  parcel,  which  was  not  directed  to  any 

body  and  could  never  be  delivered  anvwhere 

It  was  a  peculiarity  of  this  baby  to  be  always  cutting 
teeth.  Whether  they  never  came,  or  whether  they  came 
and  went  away  again,  Is  not  in  evidence ;  but  it  had 
certainly  cut  enough,  on  the  showing  of  Mrs.  Tetterby, 
to  make  a  handsome  dental  provision  for  the  sign  of  the 
Bull  and  Mouth.  All  sorts  of  objects  were  impressed  for 
the  rubbing  of  its  gums,  notwithstanding  that  it  always 
carried,  dangling  at  its  waist  (which  was  immediately 
under  its  chin),  a  bone  ring,  large  enough  to  have  re- 
presented the  rosary  of  a  young  nun.  Knife-handles, 
umbrella  tops,  the  heads  of  walking-sticks  selected 
from  the  stock,  the  fingers  of  the  fkmily  in  general,  but 
especially  of  Johnny,  nutmeg-graters,  crusts,  the  handles 
of  doors,  and  the  cool  knobs  on  the  tops  of  pokers,  were 
among  the  commonest  instruments  indiscriminately 
applied  for  this  baby's  relief.  The  amount  of  electricity 
tuat  must  have  been  rubbed  out  of  it  in  a  week,  is  not  to 
be  calculated.  Still  Mrs.  Tetterbv  always  said '  it  was 
coming  through,  and  then  the  child  would  be  herself; ' 
and  still  it  never  did  come  through,  and  the  child  con- 
tinued to  be  somebody  else." 

The  character  of  Milly  most  be  dealt  with  gently 
and  lovingly.  Regarded  as  the  personification  of 
tenderness  and  charity,  as  the  good  genius  of  a 
Christmas  Fancy,  with  just  enough  of  the  material 
woman  about  her  to  enable  ordinary  mortals  to  realize 
and  adore :  she  is  a  most  rare  and  beautiful  creation. 
For  ourselves,  convinced  that  in  this  spirit  was  the 
character  conceived,  and  in  this  alone  should  it  be 
treated  of,  we  care  nothing  for  the  objection^  which 
we  foresee  will  be  urged  against  it,  regarding  all 
cavils  as  to  its  unreality  as  just  so  much  false 
criticism.  The  design  of  the  work  is  excellent ;  no 
mind  but  that  of  a  good  and  clever  man  could  have 
originated  it ;  none  but  a  master's  hand  could  have 
executed  it. 

And  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  There  is  a 
fearful  responsibility  attached  to  the  possession  of 
such  talent  as  that  of  Mr.  Dickens ;  the  amount  of 
influence  he  may  exercise  for  good  or  evil  is  incalcul- 
able. In  the  present  instance  we  have  no  fear  for 
the  result.  The  readers  of  the  Ghost's  Bargain  may 
be  counted  by  tens  of  thousands ;  but  we  should  be 
sorry  to  call  him  our  friend  who  does  not  rise  from 
its  perusal  a  wiser  and  a  better  man. 


BLAKDBB. 

A  BALLAD  07  C0M70BT. 
BT  TBB  AUTBOB  Of  "  yBOTBBBIAIi  PSIMBOFaT.' 

Kbtbb  yoa  ftar ;  but  go  ahead 

Ib  self-relyiBg  strMigih : 
What  maitm  it  that  maUee  nid, 

**  Tve  foBBd  it  ont  at  leBgihl" 
FoimdootI  found  wbati  i^nhimit  man 

Is  open  as  the  light ; 
So,  search  as  keenly  as  yon  caSj* 

youll  only  find— all  right 

Tes,-^blot  Mm  black  with  sUuidei'aiiik,-. 

He  atands  asfoir  aa  snow  I 
Ton  serve  him  better  than  yon  think. 

And  kinder  than  yon  know. 
What !  is  it  not  some  eiedit^  th«i» 

That  he  provokes  your  blame  1  ^ 
This  merely,  with  all  better  men, 

Isquiteaaortof  foBiel 

Through  good  report,  and  ill  npori» 

The  good  man  goes  his  way, 
ITor  condescends  to  pay  his  eouxi 

To  what  the  vile  may  aay  :— 
Ay,  be  the  scandal  what  you  will. 

And  whisper  what  yon  please. 
Ton  do  but  fan  his  gloiy  still 

By  whistling  up  a  breeze. 

The  little  spark  becomes  a  flame. 

If  you  won't  hold  your  tongue ; 
Nobody  pays  you  for  your  blame. 

Nor  cares  to  prove  it  wrong  ; 
But  If  you  will  so  kindly  aid 

And  prop  a  good  man's  peace. 
Why,  really  one  is  half  afraid 

Your  ill  report  should  cease  ! 


Look  you  I — two  children  plying  tli«r% 

With  battledores  in  hand, 
To  keep  their  shuttle  in  the  air 

Must  strike  it  as  they  stand ; 
It  flags  and  falls  if  both  should  stop 

To  look  admiring  on  ; 
And  so  Fame's  shuttlecock  would  drop. 

Without  a  pro  and  con  f 


EDITOR'S  POSTSCRIPT. 

From  (Mr  WrUim^Dctt, 
Nbw-Ybab's  Day  !  Tea,  of  eoune,  wo  know  it  i»— 
How  can  we  avodd  doing  ao,  when  Sbbi  (for.  Li- 
the immortal  Pickwick,  we  too  poaseas  aiSBBnVf/.  I . 
no  means  an  unworthy  specimen  of  the  oIbbb  typiiicw 
by  hia  illuatrioua  namesake,)  brought  vs  mir  shavinf 
water,  and,  ere  our  eyes  were  well  opened,  viahed  a: 
a  happy  new  year ;  and  every  human  ereataie  we  ha^^ 
since  seen  has  taken  the  same  liberty  with  qb  f  Wi 
hate  new  things  of  all  aorta— new  boota,  «ew  fani. 
new  scenes,  new  fashions ;  even  new  booka  deligbt  u- 
not  as  do  some  of  our  old  familiar  favovriteB ;  and  l- 
for  a  strange,  raw,  nncomfortahle  New  Year,  with  ii^ 
myaterioQB  impenetrable  peivpective  of  twelwe  DMMith> 
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unexplored  futurity,  the  idea' is  altogether  dtsagreeabla 
to  U0,  and  we  can  conceive  nothing  of  happiness  in 
connexion  with  it.  The  very  first  event  to  come  off 
in  this  hi^py  new  year,  must  be>  of  course,  (for  'tis 
England  we  are  writing  in,)  a  dinner-party.  Everybody 
dines  with  Somebody  on  New-year's  day.  Stay !  let  us 
remember,  do  we  on  the  present  oocasion  feed  on  <mr 
friends,  or  do  they  devour  our  substance  P  Yes,  we 
recollect,  we  dine  with  the  Truffles,  who  live  in  a 
kind  of  crescent  bewitched,  which  has  evidently  grown 
out  of  a  mistake  of  the  architect's,  who  could  not 
make  two  streets,  a  square,  and  a  church,  lit  nicely 
without  it.  We  need  scarcely  add  where  our  crescent 
is  situated,  such  freestone  faeetia  being  only  to  be 
met  with  in  the  new  London  which  is  so  lovingly  em- 
bracing Hyde  Park  in  its  kth-and-phkster  arms.  As 
we  are  a  sort  of  ami  de  famille  of  the  Truffles,  we 
chanced  to  be  staying  in  the  house  during  one  of  these 
"  feeding  days,"  as  Fred  Truffles  (the  eldest  son  and 
our  especial  crony)  caUs  them,  on  which  occasion  we 
were  let  into  all  the  minutin  of  the  then  celebration 
of  new-year's  happiness;  and  the  reader  shall  benefit 
by  our  experience. 

Scene  L — ^The  Invitations ; — ^the  members  present 
being  Papa  and  Mamma  Truffles,  Julia  the  daughter  of 
the  house,  Preddy  the  elder  son,  and  Tom  the 
younger ;  the  said  Tom  being  atatU  thirteen  last  grass, 
and  home  from  Eton  for  the  holidays. 

Mamma  loquUur. — ^^'Then  the  two  Dentons  will 
just  make  fourteen." 

Truffles  Pere  {iotto  voce).  — "  And  the  table  only 
holds  twelve." 

He  had  better  not  have  said  it,  good  man;  he 
was  verbally  rushed  at,  rolled  over,  and  four  indis- 
putable precedents  heaped  upon  his  devoted  head 
as  he  Uy ;  under  the  weight  of  which  he  collapsed  into 
the  Timet  newspaper,  and  was  no  more  heard. 

'*  Precious  slow  team!"  muttered  Pred  after  a 
pauBC  ;  "  will  want  double-thonging  pretty  heavily 
to  get  any  pace  out  of  'em,  and  I  don't  know  who's 
to  do  it.    /  dine  with  a  man  at  the  Parthenon." 

Thereupon  began  a  duello  di  rimoHslrazzioni,  in 
which  Idamma  took  the  contralto,  and  Julia  the 
soprano  part,  the  theme  being  "O  Frederic!"  with 
variations  on  the  ejaculation.  This,  performed  with 
much  feeling  and  expression,  obtained  the  vague  pro- 
mise that  '*  he'd  see  about  it."  The  concession,  such 
as  it  was,  being  gnunonsly  accepted,  the  conceder 
coutinucd, 

"Another  thing^s  bad ;  there  is  not  a  single  eligible 
for  Ju.  Now,  if  one  is  to  be  bored  with  a  let  off  of 
this  sort,  it's  as  well  to  mix  a  Uttle  business  with  the 
pleasure, — ^keep  an  eye  to  the  cattle-market,  eh  ?  So 
look  here,  mother,  just  knock  off  a  brace  of  old  stock, 
and  m  pick  you  up  a  couple  of  men  who  can  shoot 
over  3,000  acres,  and  never  step  off  their  own  ground 
— ^what  do  you  say  P" 

What  could  she  sayP  Joyful  acquiescence  is  a  mild 
term  to  express  the  delight  with  which,  under  a  show 
of  maternal  indulgence,  Mrs.  Truffles  hailed  her  son's 
amendment. 


"You  will  have  a  few  people  in  the  evening, 
mamma,"  suggested  Julia,  with  a  side  glance  at  her 
brother,  who  she  knew,  "for  reasons,"  would 
approve  the  arrangement;  "the  Pashwoods,  for  iu^ 
stance,  and  one  or  two  of  that  set." 

"  Say  yes,  mother,  if  you  want  to  bag  Fred,"  inter, 
posed  Tom,  grionmg;  "just  ask  Miss  Arabella  Dash- 
wood,  that's  alL" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  young  cub,  unless  you 
wish  me  to  give  you  your  deserts,"  returned  Fred  in 
high  dudgeon. 

The  reply  to  this  threat  was  an  allusion  on  the  part 
of  the  cub  to  a  certaiii  copy  of  verses  beginning— 

"OArabcUa/everdear, 
There  a'int  your  feUer  nor  your  peer, 
ExistMit  in  cieaUon'a  tpbere  i  " 

of  which  Fred  was  more  than  suspected  to  be  the 
author.  This  produced  a  collision  between  the  brothers, 
and  thus  ended  Scene  the  First. 

Scene  II.  may  be  entitled  "  The  Day  of  the  Dinner- 
party." It  toot  New-year's  day  into  the  bargain.  The 
servants,  consisting  of  a  ci-devatU  footman,  who  had 
grown  too  fat  for  Hvery,  and  was  therefore  supported 
by  a  buttoned  boy,  called  by  his  patronymic,  and 
believed  in  as  a  butler ;  the  boy  aforesaid,  who  was 
encouraged  to  give  himself  airs,  and  grow  into  a  foot- 
man ;  a  cook  with  the  temper  of  a  fiend,  but  the 
made  dishes  of  an  angel;  a  much-enduring  kitchen 
maid,  who  could  put  up  with  anything,  and  came  off 
black  upon  everything;  an  affected  lady's  maid; 
a  haughty  housemaid ;  and  a  char-woman  had  in  for 
the  day,  with  a  capacious  pocket,  an  elastic  conscience, 
and  much  practical  knowledge  of  spirituous  liquors 
generally — ^were  one  and  all  in  a  great  state  of  irritable 
excitement,  and  not  to  be  spoken  to  lightly  or  with  im- 
punity. About  twelve  o'clock,  Hawkins,  the  brevet 
butler,  invaded  and  forcibly  occupied  the  dining 
room,  which  he  immediately  fitted  up,  like  a  cross 
between  a  pkte-chest  and  a  glass-closet.  Mrs. 
Truffles  was  a  strong-minded  woman ;  and  although 
deeply  and  properly  interested  about  everything,  bore 
up  wonderfully,  smoothed  away  difficulties,  rendered 
impossibilities  possible,  endured  the  kind  of  speeches 
from  Hawkins  with  which  she  herself  usually  favoured 
her  husband — and,  in  fact,  appeared  calculated  to  do 
and  suffer  heroically  all  that  her  mission  demanded  of 
her — ^when,  lo  and  behold !  late  in  the  day— just,  in 
fact,  as,  sticky  from  setting  out  the  dessert,  she  was 
about  to  dress  for  dinner,  she  received  the  harrow- 
ing intelligence, — ^pity  her,  ye  mistresses  of  families ! 
that — I  can  scarcely  write  it— the  jelly  would  not 
SEX !  Now  this  wicked  jelly  was  to  have  been  a 
great  feature  in  the  entertainment.  It  was  rum  jeUy, 
("very  mm, "  Tom  said,  when  Mrs.  Tarbut  the  cook 
brought  it  up,  looking  Uke  soup,  to  afford  them  what 
the  young  monkey,  who  had  been  at  the  Polytechnic, 
called  a  "  dissolving  view  "  of  it,)  made  from  a  famous 
family  recipe,  and  had  been  the  subject  of  much  anxious 
thought  and  confidential  colloquy;  and  Mrs.  Tarbut 
had  felt  such  reliance  on  its  steadiness  of  character. 
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that  she  would  have  staked  her  wages  on  it-a  turning 
out  well ;  and  now  look  at  it !  There  it  was— a  mere 
morass,  so  to  speak,  with  an  imbecile  and  chaotic  bos- 
relief  floating  on  what  should  have  been  the  grace- 
fully moulded  top.  It  had  evidently  beccnne  intoxicated 
with  its  own  rum,  and  was  equally  unable  to  set, 
(excuse  granmuur)  or  stand,  or  indeed  assume  any 
other  thm  the  degraded  position  we  have  already 
described. 

Did  space  allow,  we  would  willingly  rekte  how  in 
this  emergency  the  buttoned  candidate  for  plush  was 
despatched,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  to  the  nearest  confec- 
tioner's, where,  delaying  to  regale  himself  with  two- 
penny tarts,  he  all  but  made  himself  too  ill  to  wait  at 
dinner;  how  Mr.  Truffles  said  just  the  wrong  things  to 
evtTj  one,  and  was  oyerheard  doing  it,  and  reproved 
sternly  at  breakfast  next  morning ;  how  one  of  Fred's 
landed  proprietors  failed  him,  and  the  other,  taking 
too  much  wine,  was  so  rude  to  Julia  in  the  evening, 
that  Fred  said  he  should  be  obliged  to  notice  it,  but 
didn't;  and  how  the  Dashwoods  brought  a  young 
man  with  them,  who  (as  Mrs.  Dashwood  confided  to 
Fred,  with  a  killing  smile,)  had  1600/.  a-year,  and  a 

beautiful  place  in shire,  which  would  soon  own 

dear  Arabella  for  its  mistress ;  a  piece  of  intelligence 
which  completely  finished  odf  poor  Fred  for  the 
evening.  All  this,  and  much  more,  the  minutiae  of  new- 
year's  happiness,  we  would  fain  record  and  dilate  upon, 
but  our  Postscript  has  already  run  to  a  greater  length 
than  we  had  intended,  and  we  have  several  new  books 
before  us,  of  which  it  behoves  us  to  make  honourable 
mention.  Reversing  the  rule  seniaree  prioree,  we  will 
begin  with  children's  books.    Of  these  we  have,  first, 

A  Rhythmical  Version  of  our  old  love  "Cin- 
derella," that  most  romantic  and  fascinating  maid-of- 
all-work.  Mrs.  Orlebar,  who  dedicates  the  libretto  to 
her  three  children,  has  told  a  pretty  story  prettily ;  and 
although  she  has  rather  idealked  away  her  fairies  into 
mystic  vagueness,  and  scarcely  dwelt  with  sufficient 
minuteness  on  that  most  exciting  incident  of  the  meta- 
morphosb  of  the  lizards,  gourd,  mice,  bulrushes,  and 
other  animal  and  vegetable  individuals,  into  the 
chariot  and  cortege  of  a  princess,  yet  her  labour  has 
not  been  thrown  away,  and  will  doubtless  serve  to 
delight  her  own  and  many  other  children. 

"  Christmas  Eve,  and  other  Poems,"  by  the  same 
lady,  evinces  some  poetic  feeling  and  a  fair  talent  for 
versification.  Both  these  little  books  are  exceedingly 
well  got  up,  and  reflect  great  credit  on  the  good  taste 
of  their  publisher,  Mr.  Masters. 

«•  How  to  spend  a  Week  happily,"  by  Mrs.  Burbnry, 
abounds  in  beauties,  and  has  but  one  fault,  which  is 
its  name.  The  feeling  inspired  by  the  exquisite  yet 
simple  pathos,  the  humble,  unaffected  piety,  the  good 
sense  and  right  feeling  displayed  throughout  this  little 
volume,  may  assume  a  character  of  happiness — ^for  all 
that  tends  to  elevate  and  purify  the  mind  must  insensi- 
bly render  us  happier;  but  this  is  scarcely  the  light- 
hearted  happiness  of  childhood.  If,  however,  these 
touching  stories  are  not  calculated  to  make  children 
laugh,  they  are  eminently  so  to  make  them  think  and 


feel,  and  that  in  the  right  direction.  A  dear  and  dis- 
tinct principle  is  not  merely  (as  is  too  dten  the  case) 
awkwardly  attached  to,  but  easily  and  natuially  inter- 
woven with  the  main  thread  of  each  tale ;  the  "  Skating 
Party  "  being  intended  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of 
obedience,  and  "  Kate  Hamilton  "  to  prove  the  im- 
portance of  self-control  Mrs.  Burbury's  method  of 
treating  these  subjects  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the 
writings  of  Miss  Sewell;  one  point  of  similarity 
between  these  ladies  being  their  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  inmost  recesses  of  a  child's  heart.  Mrs. 
Burbury  only  requires  a  little  more  practical  know- 
ledge of,  and  reliance  on,  her  own  powers,  to  secure  a 
veiy  high  rank  among  the  religious  tale-writers  (^  the 
day.  We  cordially  recommend  this  little  book  to  all 
who  wish  to  make  naughty  children  good,  or  good 
ones  better. 

We  see  that  a  certain  tale  yclept "  Frank  Fairish," 
of  which  the  readers  of  Sharfe  may  not  be,  entirely 
ignorant,  is  about  to  re-appear  on  this  same  first  of 
January,  in  shilling  parts,  with  two  illustrations  by 
Geobge  Cbuikshank,  to  be  continued  monthly.  Of 
this  we  can  only  say,  that  the  first  two  plates  are 
highly  to  the  artbt's  credit,  the  *'  booby  tr^  "  being 
perfectly  inimitable,  and  the  [demolition  of  the  writing 
desk  very  good  in  its  way«  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
criticize  the  work  itself;  authors  are  proverbially 
irritable ;  and  nothing  would  more  annoy  or  oonfiose 
us,  than  the  slightest  difference  between  ourselTes  and 
the  writer  of  Frank  Fairlegh. 

The  limits  of  a  notice  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more 
than  mention  the  "  Life  of  Campbell,"  by  Dr.  Beattie. 
As  we  hope  to  give  a  review  of  it  in  our  next  part,  we 
will  merely  say  that  it  is  an  addition  to  our  standard 
literature  which  has  long  been  desired,  and  advise  our 
readers  to  peruse  it. 

Lastly,  we  have  "  Two  Dogs'  Tales,"  (do  not  let  it 
be  supposed  we  have  mistaken  our  spelling) :  at  least 
one  is  a  tale  of  a  dog;  the  other,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, a  treatise  on  canine  education.  Li  "Fippie's 
Warning  "  Mrs.  Crowe  has  left  off  spirits,  and  rdin- 
quished  the  "  night  side  of  Nature  "  in  favour  of  a 
little  dog  Pippie,  who  (his  good  manners  becoming  per-  , 
verted  by  evil  communication)  turns  out  a  very  sad 
dog  indeed ;  but  misfortune  overtakes  him,  and  ex- 
perience makes  him  sage,  so  that  he  becomes  in  course 
of  time  quite  a  reformed  character,  and  turns  out  in 
the  end  as  jolly  a  dog  as  we  would  wish  to  meet  with. 

<' Dog-breaking,"  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  N. 
Hutchinson,  20th  Begiment,  suggests  two  things :  first, 
that  to  educate  a  dog  properly  requires  something  akin 
to  perfection  in  the  character  of  the  tutor;  and  secondly, 
that  a  dog  so  educated  will  in  itself  realise  one's 
preconceived  ideas  of  canine  perfection.  To  all 
gentlemen  wishing  to  break  their  own  dogs,  this  book 
will  be  invaluable ;  but  while  whips  and  whistles 
are  to  be  procured,  we  much  doubt  any  gamekeeper 
having  patience  to  adopt  the  subtle  refinements  re- 
commended by  the  gaUant  colonel  The  writer  has 
much  experience,  and  writes  well  and  sensibly. 
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THE  ARMOURY  BAZAAR 

AT  C0N8TANTIK0PLB. 
BY  W.  H.  BlRTUnr. 

To  run  with  one's  eyes  open  into  a  hot-bed  of  "TAe 
l^lague"  eren  the  boldest  must  ftdmit  to  be  an  act  of 
somewhat  culpaUe  raslmcss;  and  yet  that  name  of 
tenor  was  sounding  in  our  cars  all  the  way  to  Con- 
stantinople. On  landing  at  Smyrna  we  found  that  it 
had  but  just  ceased  its  ravages,  aft^r  decimating  the 
population;  and  everybody  affirmed  that  it  was  still 
raging  at  Stainboul,  and,  what  was  really  alarming,  in 
the  European'  quarter  of  the  city,  where  we  should 
necessanlf^have  to  reside.  Not  even  the  spectacle 
of  ind^ribable  splendour  which  opened  around  us 
as  we  aa^red  in  the  port  of  Constantinople  could 
render  ns' insensible  to  the  actual  peril;  imd  as  we 
stood  on  thb  deck  of  the  steamer,  and  looked  upon 
the  den^  and  dirty  population  of  Galata,'' through 
which  we  were  destined  to  elbow  our  way,  we  felt 
half  disposed  to  follow  the  example  of  a  certain  tra- 
veller, who  was  so  enraptured  with  the  view  of  the 
city  from  ihe  water,  that  he  would  on  no  account 
w^en  his  impression  by  any  rash  investigation  of  its 
interior. 

Overcoming-  this  craven  reluctaaice,  we  got  into  a 
caique,  and  were  deposited  upon  the  quay  with  our 
goods,  which  were  biiilt  up  like  a  waggon-load  upon 
the  shoulders  of  a  stout  Turkish  porter ;  and  pushiug 
through  the  filthy  street^  and  filthier  population,  from 
whom  we  endeavoured  to  keep  clear,  we  ascended  to 
the  boarding*honse  of  Madame  Babiani  at  Pera.  The 
good  kdy  came. out  to  receive  us, — assured  us  .that 
the  plague  was  still  lingering, — enumerated  certain 
dismal  and  recent  casualties  in  her  immediate  vicinity, 
— and  urged  us  to  submit  to  a  precautionary  process 
of  fumigation.  Accqrdingly,  we  stepped  into  a  sort  of 
watcli-box,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  bars  to  stand 
on,  and  under  them  a  pan  of  burning  charcoal,  together 
with  some  disinfecting  odour,  with  which,  the  door 
being  closed,  we  were  more  than  half  suffocated.  On 
walking  up-stairs,  and  looking  out  of  the  window,  we 
found  the  situation,!  if  critical,  was  at  all  events 
''convenient"  to  a  neighbouring  cemetery,  which  had 
already  received  veiy  numerous  and  recent  additions, 
as  we  perceived  from  the  fresh  clods  which  seemed 
scarcely  to  odnceal  their  foul  and  festering  burden. 
A  still  more  dismal  evidence  was  immediately  be- 
neath us.  In  the  court  of  an  unfinished  house  cowered 
the  pale  wrecks  of  a  family  from  which  the  scourge 
had  swept  away  more  than  half  its  members,  the  rest 
looking  fearfully  wan  and  attenuated,  and  as  though 
their  recovery  were  hopeless.  They  were  put  into  the 
strictest  quarantine,  and  appeared  entirely  abandoned 
to  their  miserable  fate.  When  we  went  forth  into  the 
street  we  were  furnished  with  sticks  to  keep  at  a 
respectful  distance  any  reckless  passenger  with  whom 
we  mightotherwisecome  in  contact;  but  there  was  little 
occasion  to  use  them ;  every  man  seemed  alarmed  at 
the  approach  of  his  fellow,  closely  hugging  the  oppo- 
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site  wall,  or,  as  it  might  be,  darting  nervously  into 
the  middle  of  the  narrow  causeway.  A  feeling  of 
terror  seemed  to  brood  over  the  infected  neighbourhood 
of  Pera. 

And  thus  it  continued  for  some  days  after  our 
arrival.  It  was  impossible  to  throw  off  the  contagious 
melancholy  with  which  every  one  was  more  or  less 
infected.  At  dinner,  with  the  inmates  of  the  boarding- 
house,  indeed,  we  contrived  to  be  gay,  and  keep  one 
another  in  countenance.  We  passed  round  the  Greek 
wine,  and  affected  to  kugh  at  our  [medicament ;  but, 
with  our  retiring  to  rest  would  come  nightmare 
visio&»  of  horrible  ulcers  and  sores,  and  pains  into- 
lerable— of  a  death  among  indifferent  strangers,  "who 
would  bring  your  coffini"  as  some  one  says,  "  as  un- 
concernedly as  your  breakfast," — and  a  carnival  feast 
over  our  ill*buried  bodies  by  the  hungry  dogs  of  the 
quarter,  which  made  thdr  loathsome  haunt  in  the 
contiguous  cemetery,  and  kept  up  half  the  night  what 
might  well  seem,  in  ouir  nervous  mood,  a  howling  for 
the  possession  of  bur  remains.  ■ 

Day  after  day  we  heard  of  some  Frank  physician 
who  had  paid  witlT  his  life  ^e  forfeit  of  coming  rashly 
into  contact  with  his  patients.  But  one  of  them  seemed 
to  bear  a  charmed  life.  He  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  disease,  and  to  the  alleviation  of  those 
afflicted  with  it  during  the  re6ent  plague  at  Smyrna, 
and  had  received  the  thanks  of  the  public  authorities 
for  his  exertions.  Whether  he  had  some  secret  for 
warding  off  its  deadly  contagion,  or  had  no  pi*edispo- 
sition  to  take  it,  or  whether  he  had  made  a  compact 
with  the  devil,  no  one  seemed  very  dear  about ;  one 
thing  was  certain — ^he  went  fearlessly  into  the  midst 
of  danger  wherever  his  services  were  required.  Yet 
he  could  hardly  have  been  a  non-contagionist,  for  to 
him  Constantinople  owes  the  first  establishment  of  a 
quarantine;  a  concession  he  obtained  of  the  late 
Sultan,  whose  liberal  ideas  and  numerous  innovations, 
while  they  procured  him  the  rei^ectof  tlicEmopcans, 
caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
like by  orthodox  Moslems.  A  building  was  also 
appointed  him  for  the  purpose  of  a  plague  hospital, 
the  "  Tower  of  Leander,"  standing  upon  a  small 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  rapid  current  of  the  Bos- 
phorUs,  midway  between  Europe  and  Asia.  To  this 
spot  I  occasionally  repaired  with  the  doctor,  and 
never  shall  forget  the  frightful  appearance  of  certain 
of  his'  patients  as  they  were  carried  from  the  boats 
into  the  lasar-house. 

This  first  establishment  of  a  quarantine  at  Constan- 
tinople is  remarkable  for  one  thing, — its  practical  in- 
fringement of  the  old  Turkish  principle  of  fatalism. 
The  Moslems  are  no  metaphysicians,  nor  do  they  puzzle 
themselves  about  reconciling  liberty  and  ncccssily. 
—To  them  all  things  are  equally  from  God, — and  wiih 
this  wholesome  conviction  they  have  ever  displayed 
the  utmost  practical  resignation  to  his  will,  and  esteem 
it  a  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  to  seek  to  ward 
off  any  of  its  visitations.  This,  combined  with  their 
natural  inertia,  lent  wings  to  the  pestilence,  instead 
of  staying  its  frightful  course.    As  no  sort  of  pre- 
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caution  was  observed  iu  attending  the  sick,  whole 
families,  in  their  fearless  self-devotion,  were  suc- 
cessively carried  to  the  cemetery.  Their  infected 
garments,  instead  of  being  destroyed,  were  taken  to  the 
bazaar,  and  sold;  the  purchasers,  in  their  turn,  be- 
came victims,  and  thus  the  disease  passed  on,  till,  like 
the  raging  fires  that  swept  over  the  hills  of  the  city, 
it  found  nothing  more  to  feed  upon. 

To  combat  this  infatuation  was  no  easy  task  for  the 
Sultan.  It  was  necessary  to  put  forth  a  long  and 
curious  ordinance,  in  which  all  the  resources  of 
casuistry  were  employed  to  prove  to  the  unwilling 
Moslems,  that  to  take  precautions  against  the  evils 
that  Providence  allows  is  not  irreconcileablc  with  a 
true  submission  to  its  will ;  and  that  the  religion  of 
the  Koran  was  neither  advanced  nor  recommended 
by  this  wholesale  and  voluntary  extermination  of  its 
professors.  The  old  Moslems  were  silenced,  but  not 
satisfied ;  they  obeyed,  but  shook  their  heads,  with  a 
feeling,  no  doubt  instinctive,  that  the  introduction  of 
a  new  system  of  ideas  would  be  the  death-blow  of  the 
old;  and  that  the  wedge  of  innovation  once  fairly 
introduced,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Koran  would  ere 
long  totter  to  its  foundations. 

But  to  return.  The  sense  of  danger  is  soon  blunted 
by  exposure  to  it — we  began  to  tire  of  this  strict  pre- 
caution ;  time  was,  moreover,  slipping  away,  and 
Stamboul  was  yet  to  be  explored.  One  fine  morning 
wc  determined  to  cross  the  harbour,  which  separates 
the  European  from  the  Turkish  quai-ters.  The  sun 
shone  out  so  brightly  upon  the  rippling  waters  and 
the  flitting  sails  that  animated  them,  the  mosques  upon 
the  seven-hilled  capital  glittered  against  the  sunny  sky, 
the  thousand  objects  that  make  ,up  the  fascinations  of 
this  unequalled  scene  were  all  so  lustrously  relieved — 
such  was  the  multitude  of  careless  passengers  that 
poured  over  the  bridge  in  endless  file,  like  that  of 
Mirza,  that  we  could  hardly  realise  the  fact  that "  the 
pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness  "  had  so  recently 
carried  off  its  thousands  of  victims,  and  might  even 
now  be  lurking  in  the  close  recesses  of  its  bazaars. 
Our  precautious  were  gradually  relaxed— our  sticks 
were  put  less  and  less  into  requisition— we  rubbed 
first  against  one  and  then  against  another,  and,  the 
ice  once  broken,  in  a  few  moments  plunged  recklessly 
into  the  thick  of  the  motley  population. 

Following  the  living  stream  through  a  succession  of 
narrow  streets,  picturesque  with  mosques  and  foun- 
tains, we  soon  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  bazaar. 
This,  in  an  Eastern  capital,  is  the  gathering-place  of 
all  the  moving  population,  the  seat  of  traffic,  and  the 
depot  of  wealth — the  centre  of  flying  rumours,  and  the 
lurking-place  of  secret  conspiracies.  To  form  an  idea 
of  its  appearance,  conceive  of  a  whole  quarter  of  a  city 
walled  round  and  covered  iu;  a  maze  of  narrow  alleys  of 
one  story  liigh,  with  open  shops  below  and  vaulted 
over  above — ^no  light  bemg  admitted  but  what  falls  in 
fitful  rays  through  certain  apertures  and  domes  above, 
upon  the  cool  and  dusky  passages  beneath.  No  wheel 
carriages  <5an  enter;  a  few  laden  camels  or  horses  pass 
iiloiig  the  principal  avenue,  but  the  remainder- is  im- 


penetrable to  all  but  pedestrians,  of  whom  the  crowd 
is  immense,  and  the  murmur  incessant.    After  what 
one  has  heard  of  the  seclusion  of  the  oriental  women, 
the  number  met  with  is  perfectly  startling.     Muffled 
to  the  eyes  in  their  white  yashmaks,  or  veils,  enveloped 
in  a  loose  robe,  and  shuffling  rather  than  walking 
along  in  large  boots  of  yellow  leather — blocking  one 
through  with  their  dark  lustrous  eyes — they  pa&s 
boldly  along,  preceded  by  a  male  servant  or  black 
female  slave,  and  are  heard  chaffering  and  bargaining 
in  those  avenues  particularly  devoted  to  their  wants 
and  pleasures.    For  them  the  shawl  or  embioideir 
bazaars  put  forth  their  brilliant  display, "  the  tenor  of 
many  an  eastern  husband : "  the  shoe  basaar  exposes 
its  heaps  of  vermilion  shoes  and  yellow  boots,  or 
delicate  pointed  slippers  of  every  colour,  in  doth  and 
velvet,  gilt  and  embroidered  with  exquisite  richness 
and  taste ;  or  the  confectionery  bazaar  its  variety  of 
tempting   delicacies  and  sweetmeats— the  delidous 
kaimac,  and  other  sugary  compositions,  the  consump- 
tion of  which  in  the  harems  of  the  wealthy  is  almost 
incredible.    These  are  among  the  most  striking  and 
frequented  of  these  intricate  passages;  but  even 
branch  of  trade  has  a  separate  one.    The  Besenstein 
is  the  resort  of  the  jewellers ;  of  Jittle  external  show, 
and  of  which  the  valuables  are  all  concealed,  and  care- 
fully guarded  in  recessed  chambers,  opened  only  to 
customers.    Tlie  treasure  thus  locked  up  is  said  to 
be  of  immense  value.    Then  there  is  the  book  ami 
paper  bazaar,  to  the  eye  dullest  of  all,  with  no  "  last 
reviews,"  or  "illustrated  novelties."    The  tempting 
tobacco  and  spice  bazaars  are  redolent  of  musk  and 
aromatic  odours,  which  almost  overcome  the  sense 
with  a  feeling  of  languid  luxury.    None,  however,  is 
so  strikingly  picturesque  as  the  Tcharchi,  or  Armour 
Bazaar.    It  is  a  heavy,  gloomy  structure,  full  of 
effects  in  which  a  Kembrandt  would  revel ;  shut  in  by 
ponderous  doors,  carefully  closed  at  night,  but  flung 
open  during  the  day,  and  admitting  glimpses  into  the 
curious  maze  of  sun-ounding  vaults  and  columns,  and 
the  endless  crowd  that  oircidates  among  them.    Here 
may  be  seen  displayed  all  sorts  of  old  armour  and 
weapons,  ao  marvellously  antiquated  and  fantastic,  that 
in  looking  at  them,  one  seems  carried  back  to  tk 
romantic  ages,   and  to  the  feats  of  half  fabukns 
warriors ;  or  to  scenes  of  the  crusades,  and  the  p&hnv 
days  of  Ottoman  prowess,  when  their  advancing  annir^ 
were  the  terror  of  the  West.    Here  is  the  cnrvcii 
scimitar  and  crescent-bearing  buckler  which  Saklis 
might  have  worn,  the  coat  of  mail  and  heavy  sabre  of 
the  Christian  knight,  light  spears  which  may  bsre 
glittered  of  old  in  the  van  of  the  Turkish  cavalry,  aod 
weapons  which  were  once  wielded  by  the  terriWe 
Janissaries;    pistols    with    richly   embossed    siItw 
handles,  in  gorgeous  holsters ;  or  long-barrelled  guns 
inlaid  with  pearl,  and  richly  decorated  in  arabesque— 
rather  ornamental  to  a  collection  than  formidable  to 
an   enemy.     While,  intermingled  with  these  w«»- 
pons  of  a  bygone  warfare,  are  others  of  more  moden 
construction  and  of  greater  efficacy.    Onameoted 
belts  and  sashes,  leopard  skins   frayed  and  won 
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half  bare,  boatings  and  trappings — ^faded,  bat  gorgeous, 
and  a  Tariety  of  nameless  articles,  make  ap  the  hetero- 
geneous mass,  slung  from  the  walls,  or  piled  ap  upon 
the  benches  in  picturesque  confusion.  Half  hidden 
among  the  musty  aocumulation  appear  the  grave  and 
turbaned  Tenders,  as  antiquated  as  the  rest  of  the 
coUeotion;  pipe  in  hand,  they  redine  in  dreamy 
lethargy,  from  which  they  are  only  to  be  roused  by  the 
arrival  of  some  European  traveller  with  his  wily  dra- 
goman, upon  whom  all  eyes  are  ioatantly  turned  with 
a  twinkle  of  satisfaction,  and  every  effort  made  to 
secure  his  custom,  as  a  god-send  not  to  be  slighted. 

The  sight  of  the  old-clothes  bazaar^— the  Monmouth 
Street  of  Constantinople— with  its  array  of  second- 
hand caftans,  jackets,  and  "very  spacious  breeches/' 
which  might  not  improbably  have  adorned  some  recent 
victims  of  the  plague,  had  a  fusty,  ominous  look  about 
it,  that  gave  us  some  uneasy  feelings  as  to  the  pos- 
sible result  of  our  rash  excursion.  But  it  was  too 
late :  we  had  by  this  time  shouldered  half  the  in- 
habitants of  Stamboul.  No  one  could  have  divined 
the  recent  ravages  caused  by  the  pestilence,  from 
the  crowd  in  the  baaaar :  it  may  be  compared  to  Con- 
stantinople itself,  to  which,  as  the  heart  of  the 
sinking  Turkish  empire,  while  the  population  of  the 
provinces  is  rapidly  decreasing,  there  is  a  continual 
influx  of  fresh  life-blood—a  succession  of  new  comers. 
Thus,  while  the  remoter  quarters  of  this  great  city 
are  gradually  thinned  by  ph^^e  and  fire,  while  whole 
spaces  withbi  the  walls  are  assuming  the  appearance 
of  suburban  villages,  the  bazaar  itself  exhibits  no 
diminution  of  its  customary  throng  of  busy  vendors, 
purchasers,  or  idlers. 

We  returned  to  onr  quarters  in  Pera  without 
having  contracted  any  taint,  but  were  subjected  by 
our  nervous  landlady  to  a  double  measure  of  the  cus- 
tomary fumigation.  The  plague  gradually  disappeared ; 
and  whether  it  be  obntagious  or  not,  this  much  at 
least  is  certain,  that  since  the  establishment  of  a 
quarantine,  this  fearful  scourge,  for  which  the  in- 
habitants looked  almost  as  regularly  as  the  seasons, 
has  never  again  made  its  appearance  in  the  City  of 
the  Sultan.  i 


LEWIS  ARUNDEL ;» 

OR,  THE  EAILROAD  OP  UFE. 
BT  THK  EDITOR. 

Chaftsb  VII. 

WHEREIN  THE  REJLDER  IB  INTRODUCED  TO  HISS 
LIVINGSTONE,  AND  TOLD  WHO  IS  THE  GREATEST 
HAN  OF  THE  AGS. 

"  Ah  !  General,**  exclaimed  Leicester,  as  he  rose 
leisurely  from  the  arm-chair  in  which  he  had  been 
reclining,  "  I  hope  they  have  not  disturbed  you  on 
our  account.  I  was  criticising  one  of  Annie's  sketches 
pour  pasier  h  temp» — ^really  she  draws  very  nicely — 

( 1)  Continued  from  page  139. 


let  me  introduce  Mr.  Arundel,  Mr.  Frere's  friend^ 
about  whom  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday." 

A  stiff  bow,  acknowledged  on  Lewises  part  by  an 
equally  haugh^  incUnationof  the  head,  was  the  result 
of  this  intrdduction ;  when  General  Grant  observed, 

''  Mr.  Prere  is  a  man  of  whom  I  have  a  very  high 
opinion,  both  on  account  of  lus  unusual  intellectual 
attainments,  and  his  manly,  upright  character.  Have 
you  been  long  acquainted  with  him,  sir,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  He  was  my  guide  and  protector  when  I  first  went 
to  Westminster,"  replied  Lewis,  "  and  we  have  been 
dose  friends  ever  since." 

"A  most  fortunate  circumstance,"  remarked  the 
General,  sententiously.  "  The  mind  of  youth  is  easily 
impressible  for  good  or  evil,  and,  unless  such  establish- 
ments are  greatly  altered  for  the  better  since  my  time, 
Satan  has  no  lack  of  emissaries  at  a  public  school. 
WiU  you  allow  me  a  few  minutes*  private  conversation 
with  you,  Mr.  Arundel  ?  The  library  is  in  this  direc- 
tion." So  saying,  General  Grant  opened  the  door 
with  frigid  courtesy,  and  signing  to  Lewis  to  precede 
liim,  followed,  with  a  stateliness  of  demeanour  ad- 
mirable to  behold. 

Scarcely  had  they  left  the  room,  when  Annie,  dap- 
ping her  hands  joyfully,  exclaimed,  *'  What  a  creature! 
why,  he's  as  stiff  and  dignified  as  papa  himself.  Now 
then,  Charles,  tell  mc  who  he  is,  and  all  about  him ; 
we  shall  have  Aunt  Martha  or  somebody  coming,  and 
then  I  shall  never  know,  and  be  obliged  to  die  of 
curiosity.     You  are  asleep,  I  believe." 

"There  you  go— that's  always  the  way  with 
women,"  returned  Leicester,  speaking  very  slowly, 
and  with  an  exaggeration  of  his  usual  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation, which  was  something  between  a  lisp  and  a 
drawl ;  "  asking  half-a-dozen  questions  in  a  breath,  and 
resolved  to  get  up  a  suicidal  amount  of  curiosity  if 
they  are  not  as  speedily  answered.  Wliy,  my  dear 
child,  I  would  not  speak  as  quickly  as  you  do  for  any 
amount  of  money— at  least  any  amount  of  money  I 
should  be  at  all  likely  to  get  for  doing  so." 

"Now,  Charles,  don't  be  tiresome — Who  is  the 
man  ?  "  rejoined  Annie,  half  pettishly.  Then,  seeing 
that  her  imperious  manner  only  mduced  her  cousin 
still  further  to  tease  her,  she  added,  in  an  imploring 
tone,  which  no  heart  of  any  material  softer  than  granite 
could  resist,  "  You  will  tell  me — ^won't  you  P  I  want 
to  know  so  much,  and  I  have  had  nothixig  to  amuse  me 
all  day." 

"  There,  do  you  hear  that  P"  soliloquized  Leicester, 
appealing  to  society  in  general.  "  Trust  a  woman  to 
get  her  own  way ;  if  she  can't  scold  you  into  giving 
it  to  her,  she'll  coax  you.  WeU,  you  little  torment, 
I  suppose  you  must  know  all  about  it.  The  man, 
as  you  please  to  call  him,  is  seeking  the  honourable 
post  of  bear -leader  to  the  cub  your  father  has  the  feli- 
dty  of  being  guardian  unto." 

"  What  a  tutor  for  poor  Walter !"  rejoined  Annie, 
meditatively ;  "  but,  surely,  ha's  a  gentleman,  is  he 
not  ?" 

"  Very  particularly  and  decidedly  so,  as  far  as  I 
am  a  judge,"  returned  Leicester,  hooking  a  footstool 
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towards  lum  with  his  cane,  and  depositing  his  feet 
thereupon :  "  at  least,  I  dined  and  spent  last  even- 
ing in  his  company,  and  never  wish  to  meet  a  better 
feUow." 

"But,"  continued  Annie,  pursuing  her  train  of 
thought,  "  if  he  is  a  gentleman,  why  does  he  want  to 
go  out  as  a  tutor?" 

"  Because,  unfortunately,  there  is  a  vulgar  preju- 
dice extant  in  this  feeble-minded  country,  that  the 
necessaries  of  life,  such  as  bread  and  cheese,  cigars, 
kid  gloves,  and  the  like,  must  be  paid  for;  this 
requires  money,  whereof  Arundel  has  little  or  none. 
Moreover,  Richard  Frere  hinted  at  a  mother  and  sister 
in  the  case,  who  likewise  have  to  be  supported." 

As  he  spoke,  a  shade  of  deeper  thought  flitted 
across  Annie's  expressive  features,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause  she  resumed. 

''  Now  I  understand  lus  strange  manner ;  he  was 
mentally  contrasting  himself  (he  is  evidently  a  proud 
man)  and  his  position ;  it  must  indeed  have  been  a 
struggle — and  he  does  this  for  the  sake  of  his  mother 
and  sister.  Charles,  do  you  know,  I  rather  admire 
him." 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say  you  do;  he's  a  decidedly  good- 
looking  fellow  for  the  style  of  man ;  there's  a  thorough- 
bred air  about  him,  and  he  carries  himself  well" 

"  Psha !  I  am  not  talking  of  his  appearance :  except 
that  he  is  tall  and  dark,  I  scarcely  know  what  he  is 
like,"  returned  Annie,  quickly.  "  No !  I  mean  that 
there  is  something  fine  in  the  idea  of  a  proud  mind 
submitting  to  degradations  and  indignities  for  the 
sake  of  those  it  loves ;  bearing  with  a  martyr-spirit  the 
thousand  hourly  annoyances——"  Checking  herself 
suddenly,  as  she  perceived  upon  her  cousin's  face 
something  nearly  akin  to  a  contemptuous  smile, 
Annie  continued,  impatiently — *'  Charles,  how  stupid 
you  are !  I  hate  you !" 

"  Not  possible,"  was  the  cool  reply.  "  Moreover, 
you  have  really  no  cause  to  do  so.  I  assure  you  I  was 
not  exactly  laughing  at  your  sudden  plunge  into  the 
sentimental ;  it  was  merely  a  notion  which  crossed  my 
mind,  that  out  of  the  thousand  hourly  annoyances  by 
which  poor  Arundel  is  to  be  martyrized,  some  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  would  originate  in  the  caprices  of  a 
certain  young  lady,  who  shall  be  nameless.  In  the 
monotony  of  life,  amid  the  leafy  shades  of  Broadhurst, 
CTcn  teazing  a  tutor  may  be  deemed  a  new  and  inte- 
resting variety,  as  the  botanists  have  it Seriously, 

though,  you  can  get  the  General  to  let  him  teach  you 
German." 

"  And  embellish  my  water-colour  sketches  by  the 
insertion  of  occasional  cows,  with  impossible  tails 
made  to  order — eh,  cousin  Charley  P"  returned  Annie, 
with  an  arch  smile.  '*  Give  me  my  drawing^  sir,  and 
let  me  look  at  the  creature.  How  well  he  has  done  it ! 
— ^I  know  a  cow  at  Broadhurst  with  just  such  a 
face !" 

"  There's  a  world  of  speculation  in  the  eye,"  re- 
joined Leicester,  carelessly,  though  he  was  sb'ghtly 
surprised  at  the  extent  of  her  information  respecting 
the  "  tail "  debate ;  "  the  animal  appears  to  be  rumin- 


ating on  the  advisability  of  petitioning  Pi 
against  the  veal  trade,  or  some  other  question  of  equal 
interest  to  the  '  milky  mothers  of  the  herd.'  '* 

Whilst  Annie  and  her  cousin  thus  gaily  conversed, 
a  very  different  scene  was  passing  in  the  libraiy. 
During  a  short  delay,  occasioned  by  General  Grant's 
being  obliged  to  answer  a  note,  Lewis  had  time  to 
recoUect  himself,  and  to  school  the  rebeUions  feelings 
which  his  conversation  with  Leicester  and  the  other 
events  of  the  morning  had  called  into  action.-  He 
thought  of  Rose  and  his  mother,  and  his  determina- 
tion that  they  at  least  should  be  spared  all  knowledge 
of  the  real  evils  of  poverty ;  and  this  reflection  was  for 
the  time  sufficient  to  efface  every  selfish  consideration. 
Bringing  his  strength  of  will  into  play,  he  regained 
the  most  complete  self-control,  and  even  experienced 
a  sort  of  morbid  pleasure  in  the  idea  of  voluntarily 
humiliating  himself  before  the  proud  old  man,  whose 
dear,  cold  eye  was  occasionally  raised  from  the  note 
he  was  employed  in  writing,  to  fix  its  scrutinizing 
ghmce  on  Lewis's  features. 

Having  sealed  the  missive,  and  given  it  to  a 
servant,  he  slowly  approached  the  spot  where  Lewis 
was  standing,  and  after  a  word  or  two  of  apdogy  for 
having  kept  him  waiting,  began. 

"  I  presume  my  nephew,  Mr.  Leicester,  has  made 
you  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  tlie 
circumstances  in  which  I  am  at  present  placed,  and  of 
the  necessity  which  renders  me  anxious  to  secure  the 
services  of  some  gentleman  as  tutor  to  my  ward,  Sa 
Walter  DesboroughP" 

*'  Mr.  Leicester  informed  me  that  the  young  gentle- 
man's education  had  been  neglected,  and  that  hL^ 
mind  was  singularly  undeveloped,"  replied  Levis, 
choosing  the  least  offensive  terms  in  which  he  miglii 
express  his  conviction  that  the  youth  in  qnestkn  was 
rather  a  fool  than  otherwise. 

"  Tes,  sir,  though  it  is  even  worse  than  yon  de- 
scribe," returned  the  General  *'  In  fact»  it  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  success  which  may  attend  thr 
efforts  which  must  now  be  made,  whetiier  Sir  Walter 
Desborough  can  ever  be  considered  capableof  managing 
his  own  affairs,  or  able  to  take  that  pkoe  in  society  Xv 
which  his  rank  and  fortune  would  naturally  entitle 
him.  You  perceive,  therefore,  that  the  post  of  tutor 
will  be  one  of  much  trust  and  importance,  and  tije 
duties  attending  it  most  onerous.  Mr.  Frere  fass 
written  so  high  a  character  of  your  various  attaia- 
ments,  that  I  cannot  but  fed  perfectly  satisfied  of 
your  competency ;  but  you  are  very  young,  and  as  I 
should,  in  the  event  of  your  undertakmg  the  charge, 
expect  a  strict  performance  of  your  duties,  it  is  odIj 
fair  to  inform  you  that  I  conceive  they  may  be  irksoete 
in  the  extreme.  What  is  your  feeling  on  the  subject  r " 

Lewis  paused  for  a  moment  in  thought,  and  thea  ; 
replied, — 

"  I  will  be  frank  with  you,  sir.  Were  I  free  to  act 
as  I  chose,  such  an  office  as  you  describe  would  be 
one  of  the  last  I  should  sdect;  but  the  welfaiv 
of  others  depends  upon  my  exertions,  and  I  hare 
determined  to  refuse  no  occupation  not  unworthy  x 
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geatleman,  which  will  enable  me  to  render  the 
,  necessary  assistance  to  my  family.  If,  therefore,  you 
imagine  me  fitted  to  undertake  the  chaige  of  your 
I  waid,  I  am  willing  to  do  so,  and  to  fulfil  the  duties 
!  of  such  a  situation  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  on  one 
I  condition." 

"  What  is  that?**  inquired  General  Grant,  quickly. 

"That  I  may  be  allowed  to  pursue  whatcTcr 

system  I  may  deem  best  fitted  to  attain  the  desired 

'  end,  without  the  interference  of  any  one,  and  may 

.  be  accountable  for  my  conduct  to  you  alone." 

*'  Rather  a  singular  request,  young  gentleman," 
I  returned  the  General,  knitting  his  brows. 

"  My  reason  for  making  it  is  easily  explained,  sir," 
replied  Lewis,  firmly,  but  respectfully.  "Unless 
such  permission  is  accorded  me,  I  feel  certain  all  my 
efforts  would  prove  unavailing;  I  must  hare  full 
power  to  do  what  I  think  right,  or  I  could  not  act  at 
all,  and  should  hare  undertaken  a  duty  which  I  should 
'  be  incompetent  to  perform." 
I  "  Well,  sir,  there  is  truth  in  what  you  say,"  replied 
General  Grant,  after  a  moment's  consideration.  "  I 
like  you  none  the  worse  for  speaking  in  a  manly, 
straightforward  manner.  It  is  my  intention  to  go 
j  down  to  Broadhurst  in  a  day  or  two :  you  shall  accom- 
pany me ;  and  if,  after  seeing  my  ward,  you  are  still 
willing  to  undertake  the  task  of  conducting  his  educa- 
tion, I  shall  be  happy  to  entrust  him  to  your  care, 
upon  the  conditions  you  have  proposed.  Your  salary 
will  be  300/.  a-year :  this,  you  are  aware,  b  unusually 
bigh,  but  the  case  b  a  peculiar  one,  and  money,  for- 
tunately, a  very  secondary  consideration.  An  entire 
suite  of  rooms  will  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  yourself 
and  your  pupil,  and  a  horse  kept  for  you,  that  you  may 
accompany  him  in  his  rides.  Do  these  arrangements 
meet  your  wishes  ?  " 

Lewis  bowed  his  head  in  token  of  acknowledgment, 
and  said, "  I  have  one  other  request  to  make.  I  brought 
a  Livonian  wolf-hound  with  me  from  Germany — he  is 
much  attached  to  me,  and  I  should  be  unwilling  to 
part  from  him." 

"Bring  him  with  you,  sir,"  returned  the  General, 
his  lip  slightly  curling  with  a  sarcastic  smile ;  "  a  dog 
more  or  less  will  mid^e  little  difference  in  such  an 
establishment  as  that  at  Broadhurst :  and  now,  if  you 
will  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at  luncheon, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  introduce  you  to  my  relative,  Miss 
Livingstone,  who  does  me  the  honour  to  superintend 
my  household.  My  daughter,  I  believe,  you  have 
already  seen : "  and  as  he  spoke  he  led  the  way  to  the 
dining-room,  where  the  rest  of  the  party  were  already 
assembled. 

Miss  Livingstone,  who  scrutinized  Lewis  as  if  she 
suspected  him  of  belonging  to  that  ingenious  fraternity 
jelcpt  the  swell  mob,  was,  in  appearance,  a  very  awful 
old  lady  indeed.  The  nearest  approach  we  can  make 
to  a  description  of  her  features  is  to  say,  that  they 
bore  a  marked  (with  tlic  small  pox)  resemblance  to 
those  of  Minerva  and  her  owl ;  the  sternness  of  that 
utilitarian  goddess— the  Miss  Martiucau  of  Olympus 
— and  the  sapient  stupidity  of  the  so-called  bird  of 


wisdom,  finding  their  exact  counterpart  in  Miss 
Livingstone's  time-honoured  physiognomy.  This  lady 
was  appareled  after  a  strange  and  imposing  mode,  as 
behoved  a  spinster  of  such  orthodox  station  and 
ferociously  virtuous  propriety  as  the  General's  female 
commander-in-chief.  Minerva's  hehnet  was  modern- 
ized into  a  stupendous  fabric,  wherein  starch,  muslin, 
and  ribbon  of  an  unnatural  harshness,  struggled  up- 
wards in  a  pyramid,  whence  pointing  with  stiffened 
ends  innumerable,  suggestive  of  any  amount  of  porcu- 
pines, they  appeared  ready  and  anxious  to  repel  or 
impale  society  at  huge.  A  triangle  of  spotless  lawn 
supplied  the  place  of  the  breastpUte  beneath  which 
Jove's  daughter  was  aceuatomed  to  conceal  her  want 
of  heart;  and  a  silk  gown  of  an  uncomfortable  shade 
of  grey,  made  so  scanty  as  to  render  at  first  sight  the 
hypothesb  of  a  mermaid  conceivable,  completed  the 
costume  of  tlib  immaculate  old  lady. 

Having  apparently  satbfied  herself  that  Lewb  had 
no  immedbte  design  upon  the  spoons  and  forks,  she 
condescended  to  afford  him  the  meteorological  informa- 
tion, that  although  the  sunshine  might  delude  the 
unwary  into  believing  it  to  be  a  fine  day,  she  had  re- 
ceived private  information  that  the  weather  was  not  to 
be  relied  upon :  after  promulgating  which  opinion  she 
placed  herself  at  the  head,  and  assumed  the  direction 
of  the  luncheon  table. 

Charley  Leicester  appeared  to  be  the  only  indivi- 
dual of  the  party  insensible  to  a  certain  freezing 
influence,  which  might  be  specified  as  one  of  Mbs 
Livingstone's  most  characteristic  attributes.  Having 
exerted  himself  to  supply  that  bdy  with  every  possible 
adjunct  she  could  require,  aud  seduced  her  into  an 
amount  of  Cayenne  pepper  which  afterwards  subjected 
her  to  considerable  physical  suffering,  he  began— 

"  I  was  present,  a  day  or  two  ago,  Miss  Livingstone, 
where  a  question  was  started  as  to  what  man  of  mo- 
dem times  had  been  the  greatest  benefactor  to  hb 
race.  It  opened  a  mine  of  very  curious  speculation,  1 
can  assure  you." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,  Charles,"  returned  Miss  Living 
stone ;  "  and  I  am  glad  to  Icam  that  the  young  men 
of  the  present  day  employ  their  time  in  such  profitable 
dbcussions.    What  decision  did  you  arrive  at  P" 

"  WeU,  ma'am,"  resumed  Leicester,  gravely,  "therc 
was  of  course  much  difference  of  opinion.  James 
Watt  had  rather  a  strong  party  in  hb  favour,  but  m 
ex-railway  director  was  present  who  had  lost  10,000/. 
on  the  Do-em-and-Poot-in-it  Lme,  and  he  blackballed 
him.  Peel  was  proposed,  but  a  protectioubt  came 
down  on  him  with  free-trade,  which  produced  such  a 
dbcussion,  tliat  it  was  quite  clear  we  should  never 
arrive  at  a  unanimous  decbion  in  hb  favour.  One 
man,  who  is  known  to  be  a  little  bit  flighty,  not  quite 
accountable,  poor  fellow!  declared  for  Lord  Brougham, 
but  we  soothed  him,  and  he  had  sense  enough  left  to 
see  hb  error  almost  immedmtely.  At  length  it  came 
to  my  turn " 

"  And  whom  did  you  mention  ?"  inquired  Miss  Liv- 
ingstone, with  a  degree  of  interest  most  unusual  for  her. 

"  I  had  been  pondering  the  matter  deeply,"  W)n- 
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tinued  Leicester,  "  to  try  and  liit  on  Bome  worthy 
againfit  whom  no  valid  objection  could  be  raised ;  at 
one  moment,  I  thought  of  Moses—" 

"  I  fancied  it  was  restricted  to  men  of  modem 
times/'  interposed  Miss  Livingstone. 

"  He  to  whom  I  referred,  ma'am,"  returned  Leices- 
ter, "was  not  the  Israelitish  lawgiver,  but  the  man  of 
the  City  Mart,  that  benevolent  individual  who  clothes 
poverty  in  '  a  light  paletot  at  ten-and-aix,'  and  enables 
the  honest  hearts  of  free-bom  Britons  to  palpitate 
beneath  a  'gent's  superior  vest'  for  the  trifling  remu- 
neration of  five  shillings." 

This  speeoh  was  algebra^  or  thereabouts,  to  the 
lady  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  but  she  had  a  sort  of 
instinctive  apprehension  that  Leicester  was  talidng 
nonsense,  and  aooordingly  drew  herself  up  stiffly, 
completing  her  resemblance  to  Minerva  by  composing 
her  features  into  a  very  satisfactory  likeness  of  the 
Gorgon.  No  way  affected  by  this  transformation, 
Leicester  continued  :— 

"  On  mature  reflection,  however,  I  discarded  Moses 
k  Son,  and  was  going  to  give  it  up  as  hopeless, 
when,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  bright  thought  flashed  across 
me,  and,  springing  to  my  feet,  I  exclaimed,  in  a  voice 
of  thunder,  '  Gentlemen,  I  have  it ;  the  difficulty  is 
one  no  longer ;  the  greatest  modem  benefactor  to  the 
human  race  is — ^Bass  !' " 

*'  WAo^'  exclaimed  Miss  Livingstone,  entirely 
mystified,  and  a  good  deal  fiurried  by  the  narrator's 
unusual  energy. 

*'  Bass,"  resumed  Leicester  ;  "  that  remarkable 
man,  whose  gigantic  inteDect  first  conceived  the  pro- 
ject of  regenerating  society  through  the  medium  of 
pale  ale !  The  ,idea  was  hidled  with  enthusiasm ;  we 
immediately  sent  for  a  dozen;  and,  ere  the  liquor 
was  disposed  of,  there  was  not  a  man  present  but 
would  have  staked  hundreds  on  the  soundness  of  my 
opinion." 

CHAPTER  Vni. 

LEWIS  RECEIVES  A  LECTURE,   AND  A  COLD  BATH. 

liVWiB,  after  a  solitary  walk,  during  which  he  was 
revolving  in  his  mind  the  step  he  had  just  taken,  and 
striving  to  disoem  in  the  dull  lead-coloured  horizon 
of  his  future  one  ray  of  light  which  might  yield 
promise  of  brighter  times  to  come,  was  ascending 
Erere's  staircase,  when  the  door  of  the  room  above 
opened  suddenly,  and  a  voice  which  he  thought  he 
recognised,  exclaimed, — 

"Then  I  may  depend  upcm  you ;  you'll  be  with  me 
by  eight  at  the  latest,  and  bring  your  friend,  if  possible. 
Ail !  here  he  is !  Mr.  Arundel,  delighted  to  see  you — 
none  the  worse  for  last  night,  I  hope — wasn't  it 
glorious  P  Grandeville  has  got  such  a  face  on  him, 
he  won't  be  able  to  show  for  a  week  to  come ;  and 
Meeking  of  the  pallid  features  is  so  seedy  this  morning, 
that  I  was  forced  to  burthen  my  conscience  by  invent- 
mg  a  fictitious  fall  from  his  horse,  on  the  strength  of 
which  I  sent  his  mamma  to  nurse  him.  We  must 
book  that  to  the  pious  fraud  account,  and  let  the 


charity  absolve  the  lie.  Bather  thakj  dmnity,  di, 
FrereP    Well,  w  r«w?tr  ;  I'm  off." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Tom  Bracy— for  he  it  was,  lud  none 
other — dashed  down  the  stairs,  and  having  deeply 
scandalized  Erere's  ancient  domeatio  by  an  anxious 
inquiry  how  it  was  she  did  not  get  a  husband,  took 
his  departure. 

"  Erere ! "  exclaimed  Lewis,  throwing  himself  into 
a  chair,  and  coldly  repulsing  Eauat,  who  nerer  oouid 
imagine  himself  otherwise  than  welcome,  f"  I've 
done  it!" 

''  So  have  I,  man,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  pretty 
considerably  brown,  too,  as  that  nice  youth  who  has 
just  left  me  would  call  it.  But  what  have  yoa  done 
to  make  you  so  doleful  P  " 

"  Sold  myself,"  returned  Lewis,  bitterly. 

**  Not  to  the  old  gentleman,  I  hope,"  rejoined 
Erere,  "though  your  black  looks  would  almost  lead 
one  to  imagine  so." 

"  What  weak  inconsistent  fools  we  are ! "  pwsued 
Lewis. 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  young  man,"  observed  Frcre, 
parenthetically. 

"  How  vacillating  and  impotent,"  continnad  Lewis, 
not  heeding  the  intermption,  "  is  even  the  strongest 
will !  I  have  done  this  morning  the  thing  I  beliered 
I  most  anxiously  desired  to  do— the  thing  X  cazne 
here  hoping  to  accomplish — ^I  have  secured  a  com- 
petence for  my  mother  and  sister.  I  have  done  so  on 
better  terms  than  I  had  deemed  possible.  I  have 
met  with  consideration,  if  not  kindness,  from — from 
my  employer."  He  pronounced  the  word  firmly, 
though  his  temples  throbbed,  and  his  lip  quivered 
with  suppressed  emotion  as  he  did  so.  "All  this 
should  make  me  contented,  if  not  happy.  Bappy  ! " 
he  repeated,  mockingly.  "  Erere,"  he  continued,  with 
a  sudden  burst  of  impetuosity,  "  it  has  not  done  so— 
I  am  miserable !" 

He  rose  from  his  seat,  and  began  pacing  the  room 
with  impatient  strides.  Eaust  followed  him  for  one 
or  two  turns,  wagging  his  tail,  aud  gazing  up  into  his 
face  with  loving  eyes ;  but  finding  his  efforts  to  attract 
attention  unavailing,  he  uttered  a  piteous  whine,  anJ, 
retreating  to  a  corner,  crouohed  down,  aa  perfectly 
aware  that  his  master  was  unhappy,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  human  creature,  and  could  have  "  told  hia  love  "  in 
words.  Erere  would  Imve  spoken,  but  licwia  dwckcd 
liim  by  a  gesture,  and  continued  his  rapid  walk  for 
some  minutes  in  silence.    At  length  he  spoke : — 

"  You  think  me  selfish  and  ungrateful,  and  you  an 
right ;  I  am  so.  I  have  schooled  myself  to  bear  sD 
this,  and  I  will  bear  it ;  but  bitter  thoughts  arise,  and 
at  times  overpower  me — ^I  am  very  young,"  ("  True 
for  you,"  muttered  Erere,  toilo  voce,)  "and  I  am  to 
unfit  for  such  a  life  as  lies  before  me,  a  life  of  tame 
and  ceaseless  drudgery,  in  which  to  indulge  the  hi^h 
aspirations  and  noble  daring  that  win  men  honour, 
becomes  misplaced  folly— to  live  with  people  vhose 
equal,  if  not  superior,  1  feel  myself,  in  a  semi-Bnaual 
capacity;  to  obey  when  I  would  command;  to  forfeit 
all  that  is  bright  and  fair  in  existence — ^intexcoozse 
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with  the  higher  order  of  mincLB,  the  society  of  pure 
and  refined  spirits, — and  iiboye  all  to  lose  the  only  thing 
I  really  priee  on  earth,  my  independence. — ^Well,"  he 
continued  after  a  pause,  "the  die  is  cast,  and  re- 
pining is  worse  than  useless.  I  will  give  this  experi> 
ment  a  fair  trial;  it  may  be  the  harness  will  sit  easier 
on  me  than  I  imagine ;  and  should  it  become  unbear- 
able, I  can  but  cast  it  off  and  start  afresh — ^there  is 
such  a  thing  as  to  compel  one's  destiny." 

"  Now  listen  to  me,  Lewis,"  observed  Frere ;  "  what 
you  have  just  said  is  no  doubt  true  enough, — ^you  are 
about  as  unfit  in  tastes  and  habits  for  the  life  that  is 
before  you,  as  a  man  well  can  be,  but  for  that  reason  it  is 
exactly  the  very  best  thing  for  you.  For  what  purpose 
do  you  suppose  we  are  sent  into  this  world  P  Most 
iissuredly  not  only  to  please  ourselves,  and,  by  follow- 
ing out  our  own  desires  and  caprices,  create  a  sphere 
for  the  exercise  and  increase  of  our  natural  faults — 
110 :  the  only  true  view  of  life  is  as  a  school,  wherein 
our  characters  are  to  be  disciplined,  and  all  the  changes 
and  cliances,  sorrows,  trials,  and  temptations  we  meet 
with,  are  the  agents  by  which  the  education  of  the 
soul  is  carried  on." 

"  And  a  low,  wretched  view  of  life  it  is,"  replied 
Lewis  bitterly ;  "  a  seventy  years'  pupilage  under  the 
rod  of  destiny.  The  heathen  sage  was  right  who  said, 
that  those  whom  the  gods  love  die  early.  If  it  were 
not  for  Rose  and  my  mother,  I  would  join  some  regi- 
ment bound  for  India,  volunteer  into  every  forlorn 
hope,  and  trust  that  some  Sikh  bullet  would  rid  me  of 
the  burthen  of  life  without  my  incurring  the  guilt  of 
suicide." 

"  In  fact,  you  would  die  like  an  idiot,  because  you 
lack  moral  courage  to  face  the  evils  of  life  like  a  man," 
returned  Prere :  "but  wait  a  bit;  your  argument,  such 
as  it  is,  is  founded  on  a  fallacy,  or  on  that  still  more 
danirerous  thing,  a  half-truth.     Granting  that  life 

'  were  one  scene  of  bitter  experiences, — which  would  be 
granting  a  very  large  lie, — for  what  is  this  discipline 
intended  to  fit  us  ? — that  is  the  question.  You  are 
ambitious — how  would  you  regard  obstacles  in  your 
path  to  greatness  ?  You  would  rejoice  in  them,  would 
you  not,  as  opportunities  for  bringing  out  the  high 
qualities  you  fancy  you  possess ;  fortitude,  courage, 

!  indomitable  perseverance,  ready  wit,  aptitude  to  lead 
and  govern  your  fellow-men,  and  fifty  other  magnani- 
mous attributes ;  and  deem  the  greatness  unworthy 

'  your  notice  could  it  be  obtained  without  a  struggle. 
But  what  is  human  greatness  ?  A  triumph  for  the  hour, 
bringing  its  attendant  cares  and  evils  with  it, — mark 
that— a  bauble,  which  some  other  ambitious  genius 
may  possibly  wrest  from  your  grasp,  which  old  age 
would  unfit  you  to  retain,  of  which  death  must 
deprive  you  in  a  few  years  more  or  less.  Now  take  the 
true,  the  Christian's  view  of  life— obstacles  to  over- 
come, demanding  all  our  strength  of  mind,  and  then 
proving  too  mighty  for  us  without  the  assistance  of  a 
Power  superior  to  that  of  man,  but  which  will  be 
given  us  if  we  seek  it  properly.  And  the  victory  won, 
wliat  is  the  prize  we  shall  obtain?  A  position,  according 
to  our  advances  in  righteousness,  among  the  spirits  of 


just  men  made  perfect;  intercourse  (with  reverence  only 
be  it  spoken)  with  the  source  of  all  good.  Omniscience 
our  teacher,  Omnipotence  our  only  ruler.  Perfect 
Justice  our  lawgiver.  Perfect  Wisdom  our  director, 
the  Powers  of  Heaven  for  our  associates,  and  our 
own  souLs  freed  from  the  trammels  of  mortality,  fitted 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  these  inestimable  blessings  ; 
and  all  this,  not  for  time  but  for  eternity.  Lewis,  you 
are  a  reasonable  being,  and  to  your  own  reason  I 
will  leave  the  question." 

There  was  silence  for  some  minutes :  at  length 
Lewis  raised  hb  head,  revealing  features  on  which  the 
traces  of  deep  emotion  were  visible,  and  stretching 
out  his  hand  to  his  friend,  said  in  a  voice  which 
trembled  from  excess  of  feeling,  "  God  bless  yon, 
Frere ;  you  are  indeed  a  true  friend !"  He  paused ; 
then  added  suddenly,  "  Frere,  promise  me  one  thing, — 
promise  me  that  whatever  I  may  do,  whatever  rash  act 
or  evil  deed  my  feelings  may  hurry  me  into,  you  will 
not  give  me  up ;  that  while  we  both  live  you  will  act 
by  me  as  you  have  done  to-day — ^that  you  will  preserve 
me  from  myself,  stand  between  me  and  my  fiery 
nature;  then  shall  I  feel  that  I  am  not  utterly 
deserted— you  will  be  the  link  that  shall  still  bind 
me  to  virtue." 

"  Well,  if  you  fancy  it  will  make  you  any  liappier, 
or  better,  or  more  reasonable,  I  wiU  promise  it,"  re- 
turned Frere ;  "  more  particularly  as  I  should  most 
probably  do  it  whether  I  promise  it  or  not." 

"  You  promise,  then  P"  asked  Lewis,  eagerly. 

"  I  do,"  replied  Frere. 

Lewis  once  more  wrung  his  friend's  hand  with  such 
eagerness  as  to  elicit  a  grimace  of  pain  from  that  ex-, 
cellent  individual,  and  then  continued : — 

"A  conversation  of  this  nature  regularly  upsets 
me ;  I  must  go  out  and  walk  off  this  excitement  before 
I  shall  be  fit  for  anything.  Come,  Faust,  good  dog ! 
I  spoke  up  for  Faust  to-day,  Frere,  and  the  General 
accorded  a  dignified  assent : — '  A  dog,  more  or  less, 
will  make  little  difference  in  such  an  establishment  as 
Broadhurst.' " 

"  Did  he  say  that  ?"  inquired  Frere. 

"  Word  for  word,"  returned  Lewis. 

"  Well,  I  thought  better  things  of  him!— 'Wliat 
fools  folks  is  !*  as  my  old  lady  down-stairs  says.  A*e 
you  off?— Mind  you  are  at  home  in  good  time  for 
dinner,  for  I  have  been  seduced  into  accepting  another 
evening  engagement  for  us." 

"  Any  more  fighting  ?"  asked  Lewis  anxiously. 

"  No,  thank  goodness  for  that  same !"  returned 
Frere. 

"  I  wish  I  could  meet  that  long  Chartist,"  continued 
Lewis,  shaking  his  fist;  "not  that  I  bear  him  any 
ill-will,  but  it  would  be  such  a  relief  to  me,  just  now, 
to  knock  somebody  down.  Mayn't  I  set  Faust  at  a 
policeman  ?" 

"  Not  unless  you  prefer  Brixton  to  Broadhurst, 
and  the  treadmill  to  the  tutorship,"  returned  Frere. 

"Well,  good-bye  till  iiinner-time,"  responded 
Lewis,  leaving  the  room;  "  I  won't  pxmish  your 
carpet  any  longer:— Come,  Faust !" 
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"  That  18  a  most  singular  young  man,"  soliloquized 
Frere,  as  he  took  down  and  unrolled  a  Persian  ma- 
nuscript ;  *'  very  like  an  excitable  steam-engine  with 
an  'ill-regulated  safetj-valve,  in  disposition ;  I  only 
hope  he  won't  blow  up  bodily  while  1  have  the  care 
of  him.  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  too,  and  it's  impossible 
not  to  be  Ycry  fond  of  him, — ^but  he's  an  awful  respon- 
sibility for  a  quiet  man  to  have  thrust  upon  him." 

Meanwhile  Lewis,  walking  hurriedly  up  one  street 
and  down  another,  with  the  design  of  allaying  the 
fever  of  his  mind  by  bodily  exercise,  found  himself  at 
length  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hyde-park,  and, 
tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  afternoon,  he  continued 
his  stroll  till  he  reached  Kensington-gardens.  Here, 
stretching  himself  on  one  of  the  benches,  he  watched 
the  groups  of  gaily  dressed  loungers,  and  listened  to 
the  military  band,  till  he  began  to  fear  he  might  be 
late  for  Frere's  dinner;  and  retracing  his  steps,  he 
proceeded  along  the  bank  of  the  Serpentine  towards 
Hyde-park-comer.  As  he  arrived  nearly  opposite  the 
receiving-house  of  the  Humane  Society,  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  lamentations  of  a  small  child, 
whom  all  the  endearments  of  a  sympathizing  nursery- 
maid were  powerless  to  console.  The  child  being  a 
fine  sturdy  boy,  and  the  maid  remarkably  pretty, 
Lewis  was  moved  by  a  sudden  impidse  of  compassion 
to  stop  and  inquire  the  cause  of  the  grief  he  beheld. 
It  was  soon  exphuned  :— 

Master  Tom  had  come  to  sail  a  little  boat  which 
his  grandpapa  had  given  liim ;  the  string,  by  which 
the  length  of  its  voyage  was  to  have  been  regulated, 
had  broken,  and  the  boat  had  drifted  farther  and  far- 
ther from  its  hapless  owner,  until  at  last  it  had  reached 
a  species  of  buoy,  to  which  the  park-keeper's  punt 
was  occasionally  moored,  and  there  it  had  chosen  to 
stick  hard  and  fast.  In  this  rebellious  little  craft 
was  embarked,  so  to  speak,  all  Master  Tom's  pre- 
sent stock  of  earthly  happiness;  thence  the  sorrow 
which  Maiy's  caresses  were  unable  to  assuage,  and 
thence  the  lamentations  which  had  attracted  Lewis's 
attention. 

"  Don't  cry  so,  my  little  man,  and  we'll  see  if  we 
can't  find  a  way  of  getting  it  for  you,"  observed  Lewis 
encouragingly,  raising  the  distressed  ship-owner  in  his 
arms,  to  afford  him  a  better  view  of  his  stranded  pro- 
perty. "  We  must  ask  my  dog  to  go  and  fetch  it  for 
us : — Come  here,  Mr.  Faust.  Tou  are  not  afraid  of 
him?— -he  won't  hurt  you—that's  right,  pat  him; 
there's  a  brave  boy ;  now  ask  him  to  fetch  your  boat 
for  you.  Say,  '  Please,  Mr.  Eaust,  go  and  get  me 
my  boat !'— say  so."  And  the  child,  half-pleased,  half- 
frightened,  but  with  implicit  faith  in  the  dog*s  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  the  advisability  of  conciliating  its 
good  will,  and  imploring  its  assistance,  repeated  the 
desired  formula  with  great  unction. 

"  That's  well ! — Now,  nurse,  take  care  of  Master 
—what  did  you  say  P— ay.  Master  Tom,  while  I 
show  Eaust  where  the  boat  is."  As  he  spoke  he  took 
up  a  stone,  and,  attracting  Faust's  attention  to  his 
proceedings,  jerked  it  into  the  water  just  beyond  the 
spot  where  the  boat  lay,  at  the  same  time  directing 
him  to  fetch  it. 


c^«  With  a  bound  like  the  spring  oi  a  lion  the  nobk 
dog  dashed  into  the  water,  and  swam  vigorously 
towards  the  object  of  his  quest,  reached  it,  seized  it 
in  his  powerful  jaws,  and  turned  his  head  towards  the 
bank  in  preparation  for  his  homeward  voyage,  while 
the  delighted  child  laughed  and  shouted  with  joy  at 
the  prospect  of  regaining  his  lost  treasure.  Instead, 
however,  of  proceeding  at  once  towards  the  shore,  the 
dog  remained  stationary,  beating  the  water  with  his 
fore-paws  to  keep  himself  afloat,  and  oocasionallT 
uttering  an  uneasy  whine. 

"  Here,  Faust!  Faust!  what  in  the  world's  the 
matter  with  him  ?"  exclaimed  Lewis,  calling  the  dog, 
and  inciting  him  by  gestures  to  return,  but  in  vain ; 
his  struggles  only  became  more  violent,  without  his 
making  the  slightest  progress  through  the  water. 

Attracted  by  the  sight,  a  knot  of  loungers  falheicd 
round  the  spot,  and  various  suggestions  were  hazarded 
as  to  the  dog^s  unaccountable  behaviour.  "  I  think  he 
must  be  seized  with  cramp,"  observed  a  good-natured 
round-faced  man,  in  a  velveteen  jacket,  who  looked 
like  one  of  the  park-keepers.  "  The  animal  is  suic^ally 
disposed,  apparently,"  remarked  a  tall  aristocratic- 
looking  young  man,  with  a  sinister  expression  of 
countenance,  to  which  a  pair  of  thick  moustaches 
imparted  a  character  of  fierceness.  "Anxious  to 
submit  to  the  cold-water  cure,  more  probably,"  re- 
marked his  companion.  "  It  wiU  be  kill  rather  than 
cure  with  him,  before  long,",  returned  the  former 
speaker,  with  a  half  laugh ;  "  he's  getting  bwer  in 
the  water  every  minute." 

"  He  is  caught  by  the  string  of  the  boat  whidi  is 
twisted  round  the  buoy!"  excbiimed  Lewis,  who, 
during  the  above  conversation,  had  seized  the  biaDdi 
of  a  tree,  and,  raising  himself  by  his  hands,  had 
reached  a  position  from  which  he  was  able  to  percdine 
the  cause  of  lus  favourite*s  disaster;  "he'll  be 
drowned  if  he  is  not  unfastened.  Who  knows  where 
the  key  of  the  boat-house  is  kept  ?" 

"  I'll  run  and  fetch  it,"  cried  the  good-natuied 
man ;  "  it's  at  the  receiving-house,  I  believe." 

"  Quick !  or  it  will  be  of  no  use !"  said  Lewis,  in 
the  greatest  excitement. 

The  man  hurried  off,  but  the  crowd  round  the  spot 
had  now  become  so  dense— even  carriages  filled  with 
fashionably-dressed  ladies  having  stopped  to  leam  the 
catastrophe — that  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  him  to 
make  his  way  through  it,  and  several  minutes  elapsed 
without  witnessing  his  return.  In  the  mean  time  the 
poor  dog's  struggles  were  becoming  fainter  and 
fainter;  his  whining  had  changed  to  something  be- 
tween a  hoarse  bark  and  a  howl,  a  sound  so  cleariy 
indicative  of  suffering  as  to  be  most  distressing  to  tiw 
bystanders ;  and  it  was  evident  that  if  some  effort 
were  not  speedily  made  for  his  relief,  he  must  sink. 

"  He  shall  not  perish  unassisted ! "  exclaimed  Lewis, 
impetuously;  "who  will  lend  me  a  knife  ?" 

Several  were  immediately  offered  him,  from  whidi 
he  selected  one  with  a  broad  blade. 

"  May  I  inquire  how  you  propose  to  prevent  the 
catastrophe?"  asked  superciliously  the  moustached 
gcutlcman  to  whom  we  have  before  alluded. 
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**  Yoa  shall  see,  direcUj/*  lehimed  Lewis,  divest- 
ing himself  of  his  coat,  waistcoat,  and  neckcloth. 

"  I  presume  yon  are  aware  there  is  not  one  man 
in  a  hundred  iHio  oonld  swim  that  distance  in  his 
clothes,"  resomed.  the  speaker,  in  the  same  sneering 
tone;  "  Do  yon  actually — I  merelj  ask  as  a  matter 
of  coriositjr — do  yon  really  consider  it  worth  while  to 
peril  your  life  for  that  of  a  dog  P" 

"For  such  a 'noble  dog  as  that,  yes!"  replied 
Lewis  sternly.  *'  I  might  not  take  the  trouble  for  a 
merejmppj^;"  and  he  pronounced  the  last  two  words 
with  a  marked  empha^,  which  rendered  his  meaning 
nnmistakeaUe.  The  person  he  addressed  coloured 
with  anger,  and  slightly  raised  his  cane,  bat  he  read 
that  in  Lewis's  face  which  caused  him  to  relinquish 
his  intention,  and  smiling  scornfully  he  folded  his 
arms  and  remained  to  observe  the  event. 

This  was  Lewis's  introduction  to  Charles  Leicester's 
elder  brother.  Lord  Beliefield,  the  affianced  of  Annie 
Ghrant. 

Having  completed  his  preparations,  Lewis  placed 
the  knife  between  his  teeth,  and,  motioning  to  the 
crowd  to  stand  on  one  side,  gave  a  short  run,  dashed 
through  the  shallow  water,  and  then,  breasting  the 
stream  gallantly,  swam  with  powerful  strokes  towards 
the  still  struggling  animal.  As  he  perceived  his 
master  approaching,  the  poor  dog  ceased  howling,  and, 
seemingly  reanimated  by  the  prospect  of  assistance, 
redoubled  his  efforts  to  keep  himself  afloat. 

Li  order  to  avoid  the  stroke,  of  his  paws,  Lewis 
swam  round  him,  and  supporting  himself  by  resting 
one  hand  upon  the  buoy,  he  grasped  the  knife  with 
the  other,  and  at  one  stroke  severed  the  string.  The 
effect  was  instantly  perceptible ;  freed  from  the  re- 
straint which  had  till  now  paralyzed  his  efforts,  the 
dog  at  once  rose  higher  in  the  wat«r ;  and,  even  in  that 
extremity  his  affection  for  his  master  overpowering 
his  instinct  of  self-preservation,  he  swam  towards 
him  with  the  child's  boat  (of  which,  throughout  the 
whole  scene,  he  had  never  loosened  his  hold)  in  his 
mouth. 

Merely  waiting  to  assure  himself  that  the  animal 
had  yet  strength  enough  remaining  to  enable  him  to 
regain  the  shore,  Lewis  set  him  the  example  by  quit- 
ting the  buoy,  and  striking  out  lustily  for  the  bank ; 
but  now  the  weight  of  his  clothes,  thoroughly  satu- 
rated as  they  had  become,  began  to  tell  upon  hun,  and 
his  strokes  grew  perceptibly  weaker,  while  his  breath 
came  short  and  thick. 

Faust,  on  the  contrary,  freed  from  the  string  which 
had  entangled  him,  proceeded  merrily,  and  reached  the 
shore  ere  Lewis  had  performed  half  the  distance.  De- 
positing the  boat  in  triumph  at  the  feet  of  one  of  the 
bystanders,  the  generous  animal  only  stopped  to  shake 
the  wet  from  his  ears,  and  then  plunging  in  again 
swam  to  meet  his  master.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate 
that  he  did  so,  for  Lewis's  strength  was  rapidly  de- 
serting him,  his  clothes  appearing  to  drag  him  down 
like  leaden  weights.  Availing  himself  of  the  dog's 
Hssistancc,  he  placed  one  arm  across  its  back,  and,  still 
paddling  with  the  other,  he  was  partly  dragged,  and 


partly  himself  swam  forward,  till  his  feet  tonched 
ground,  when,  letting  the  anhnal  go  free,  he  waded 
through  the  shallow  water  and  reached  the  bank,  ex- 
hausted indeed,  but  in  safety. 

B^jecting  the  many  friendly  offers  of  assistance 
with  which  he  was  instantly  overwhehned,  he  wrang 
the  water  from  his  dripping  hair,  stamped  it  out  of 
his  boots,  and,  hastily  resuming  hisooat  and  waistcoat, 
was  about  to  quit  a  spot  where  he  was  the  observed 
of  all  observers,  when  Lord  Bellefield,  after  exchang- 
ing a  few  words  with  his  companion,  made  a  sign  to 
attract  Lewis's  attention,  and  having  succeeded  in  so 
doing,  said,  *'  That  is  a  fine  dog  of  yours,  sir ;  will  yoa 
take  a  twenty  pound  note  for  him  P" 

Lewis's  countenance,  pale  from  exhaustion,  flashed 
with  anger  at  these  words ;  pausing  a  moment,  how- 
ever, ere  he  repUed,  he  answered  coldly,  "  ELsd  he 
been  for  sale,  sir,  I  should  scarcely  have  risked 
drowning  in  order  to  save  him — ^I  vfdue  my  life  at 
more  than  twenty  pounds."  Then  turning  on  hia 
heel,  he  whistled  Eaust  to  follow  him,  and  walked 
away  at  a  rapid  pace  in  the  direction  of  Hyde-park 
Comer. 

Amongst  the  carriages  that  immediately  drove  off 
was  one  containing  two  ladies  who  had  witnessed  the 
whole  proceeding ;  and  as  it  dashed  by  him,  Lewis, 
accidentally  looking  up,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
bright  face  of  Annie  Grant  !^ 

(To  b*  continued.) 


A  VISIT  TO  SACKVILLE  COLLEGE. 

BY   Q. 

Eeader,  did  yoa  ever  go  to  Sackville  College? 
Do  you  know  where  it  is  ?  I  shlJl  take  for  granted 
the  negative  answer  to  both  these  questions,  which  I 
am  afraid  wUl,  in  many  cases,  be  the  true  one.  Sackville 
College,  then,  is  situate  in  the  pleasant  town  of  East 
Grinst^  in  Sussex,  easily  accessible  (as  what  is  not 
between  us  and  the  Antipodes  ?)  from  London.  It  is 
an  eleemosynary  establishment,  in  which  six  old  men, 
and  an  equal  number  of  venerable  members  of  the 
gentler  sex,  find  a  comfortable  refuge  and  maintenance. 
Tliat  all  honour,  however,  may  be  given  to  the  weaker 
vessel,  six  widows  beside  are  accommodated  with 
rooms  in  the  college,  but  derive  no  further  advantage 
from  it.  The  original  foundation  inverted  the  pre- 
ference, being  for  twenty  poor  men,  ten  poor  women, 
and  a  warden,  resident;  and  two  assistant-wardens, 
non-resident :  but  the  sale  of  the  Dorset  property  by 
Bichard,  third  Earl,  involved  the  rent  charge  paid  by 
that  property  to  the  college  in  confusion ;  and,  duriug 
the  Great  Rebellion,  the  most  pitiable  petitions  were 
presented  to  the  Lords'  Committee  in  favour  of  Sack- 
ville College,  setting  forth  the  absolute  starvation  of 
the  inmates,  and  ornamented  with  a  kind  of  border  of 
texts,  denoimcing  the  oppressors  of  the  poor.  The  case 


(1)  Tb«  foregoing  icene  is  founded  on  fact,  the  author  having 
been  present  when  a  dog  nearly  perUhtd  in  the  Serpen tine>  about 
three  years  ago,  and  was  saved  exactly  as  be  has  dcecribed ;  tiie 
interesUng  Uait  of  the  half-drowned  animal  returning  to  meet  his 
master  being  also  true. 
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VM  not  heard  till  after  the  Restoration.  Pepya  tella  oa 
that  it  was  very  finely  argued;  and  that  the  Lidiea  of 
the  Dorset  family  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. Finally,  Clarendon's  decision  out  off  rather 
more  ^ban  a  third  of  the  ooUege  revenue.  At  present, 
therefore,  the  college  is  such  as  I  have  described  it, 
and  is  governed  by  a  warden  and  two  assistant-war- 
dsna»  householders,  resident  in  or  near  the  town.  It 
has  afingnlarly  oollegiate  aspect.  The  style  is  £liza- 
bethao.  It  was  founded  in  1609  by  Eobert  8ack- 
ville,  second  Earl  of  Dorset,  an  ancestor  of  the  present 
Lord  De  la  Warr,  to  the  liberality  of  which  latter 
nobleman  and  of  Lord  Amherst,  the  patrons,  and  to 
the  taste  of  the  Rev.  John  Mason  Neale,  the  warden, 
(a  name  well  Jmown  in  literature)  it  owes  the  exten- 
sive restorations  which  are  now  proceeding.  It  was 
chartered  by  King  Charles  I.  in  Uie  year  I63I ;  a  cor- 
porate seal  was  granted;  and  the  statutes,  drawn  up 
after  the  death  of  the  founder  by  Lord  William  How- 
ard and  Sir  George  Rivers,  were  confirmed  and 
authorized  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  Lords'  Committee  met  for  the  first  time,  April 
15,  1624 ;  and  among  those  of  whom  it  was  com- 
posed. Archbishop  Abbott  stands  first.  It  thus,  very 
probably,  suggested  to  him  his  own  foundation  at 
Gmldford.  But  to  return  to  the  spot  itself.  You 
enter  a  quaint  grey  quadrangle,  in  which  the  hall  and 
chapel  are  immediately  conspicuous.  Directly  befpre 
you  is  the  escutcheon  of  the  founder,  quarterly,  or 
and  gules,  a  bend  vair,  supported  between  two  leo- 
pards, with  his  motto,  "  Jui  nunquam  tentet^  aut 
perfiee*' — encouragement  at  once  and  warning  to  the 
diligent  restorer.  The  walls  are  clothed  with  flower- 
ing creepers,  and  in  a  comer  of  the  court  is  a  well, 
encased  in  a  most  {asteful  framework,  tlie  design  of 
Mr.  Ncalc,  covered  with  flowers,  and  surrounded  by 
two  inscriptions  in  uncial  letters,  "  Whosoever  drink- 
eth  of  this  water  shall  thirst  again;  but  whoso- 
ever driuketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall 
never  thirst:"  and,  "Oye  wells,  bless  ye  the  Lord; 
praise  him  and  magnify  him  for  ever."  The  hall, 
which  the  late  warden,  a  respectable  tradesman  of  the 
parish,  made  his  lumber-room,  is  now  in  course  of  be- 
coming completely  collegiate.  The  old  open  oak  roof 
has  b^  exactly  restored,  with  its  three  bays,  with 
collar,  collar-brace,  strut,  and  spandril,  with  pend- 
ants, as  in  Eltham  Pabice.  Oak  panelling  is  placed 
along  the  walls,  which  were  formerly  white-washed; 
the  hearth,  which  is  capable  of  holding  the  whole 
establishment,  some  of  the  older  or  iofinner  mem- 
bers being  accommodated  with  scats  in  the  ample 
chimney,  is  floored  with  ornamental  encaustic  tiles, 
(a  present  from  the  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,)  and  a 
handsome  gothic  stone  chimucy-picce  is  in  preparation. 
The  old  fire-place  had  been  blocked  up :  but  now  the 
good  "  collegians"  may  keep  Christmas  after  the  olden 
fashion.  Tliere  is  room  on  those  old  "  dogs,"  and  in 
front  of  that  noble  old  cast-iron  escutcheon  of  the 
Sackvillcs,  for  the  stateliest  yule  log  that  ever  warmed 
body  or  heart.  Eerc  the  worthy  ancients  may  relate 
and  compare  the  adventures  of  their  youth,  and  recite 


the  legends  of  their  aeveml  uLMota;  and  perhaps 
Christmas-tide  is  no  where  spent  more  in  character  than 
within  the  walls  of  Sackvilie  CoU^c.  Lord  De  la 
WaiT,  whoee  bountiea  to  the  ooUege  have  been,  and 
are,  most  noble,  at  that  season  not  only  contributes 
to  the  festivities,  but  delights  to  share  them ;  and  oa 
Michaehnas-day,  when  the  anniversary  of  the  ooUege 
is  kept,  he  always  dines  in  the  hall.  Chi  every  Sundjir, 
and  at  the  principal  festivals,  the  brethren  and  sisters, 
and  five  or  aix  poor  people  from  the  town,  dine  with 
the  warden  and  his  family  in  this  hall :  theae  dinncfs 
are  given  by  voluntary  oontribution,  thereduoed  funds 
of  the  college  not  extending  to  this  object,  and  ihej 
are  a  heavy  expense  to  the  warden.  The  good  warden 
is  not  forgetful  to  aeaaon  all  with  Scripture  ;  and 
accordingly  the  hall  is  graced  with  texts,  in  iilumi- 
nated  letters.  At  the  wall  tie,  at  the  east  end,  ve 
read,  "  Blessed  are  they  that  arc  called  to  the  marria^'t- 
supper  of  the  Lamb ;"  on  the  screen  is,  **  The  poor 
shall  eat,  and  be  satisfied,  and  they  who  seek  the 
Lord  shall  praise  Him."  Over  the  founder's  portrait, 
"Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  sliall  obtain 
mercy."  These  are  in  Latin,  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  time  when  the  college  was  fotmded :  but  thej 
are  explained  to  the  inmates. 

The  chapel  is  in  course  of  perfect  restoration :  the 
chancel  walls  are  graced  with  encaustic  tiling,  and 
hangings  in  the  style  of  the  period ;  a  handsome  rood- 
screen  has  been  erected,  and  good  open  oak  seats  put 
in.  Instead  of  a  deal  dome  and  a  cracked  bell,  an  oakeo 
belfry,  to  contain  three  musical  bells  (two  of  which 
are  given  by  the  warden,  and  the  other  re-cast  at  his 
expense),  is  in  course  of  erection,  to  bo  surmounted 
by  a  leopard  carrying  a  banner  of  the  Sackvilie  amj. 
I  mention  the  belfrey  tliere,  as  being  especially  con- 
nected with  the  chapel,  though,  in  fact,  it  is  to  bf 
placed  over  the  hall.  In  the  chapel,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, there  is,  and  is  to  be,  abundance  of  Scripture. 

Among  the  curious  things  preserved  in  the  coUc^, 
are, — ^a  Pass,  signed  by  Prince  Maurice,  then  wit'i 
the  Western  Army,  to  John  Culleford,  father  of » 
subsequent  warden,  1643;  an  autograph  of  Lord 
Clarendon's,  fixing  the  day  for  hearing  the  Chancery 
suit  in  which  the  college  was  interested ;  and  a  good 
many  letters  written  by  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  wit 
of  Charles  II.'s  court,  to  the  then  warden.  But  the 
charm  of  every  part  of  the  establishment  is  if  s  exceed- 
ing completeness.  The  spectator  is  carried  back  to 
the  age  of  the  founder ;  nothing,  at  least,  occurs,  as 
in  almost  every  buUdiug  we  have  seen  beside,  to  in&r 
that  illusion.  The  restoration  is  in  the  most  perfect 
taste ;  and  it  is  not  a  mere  restoration  of  timber  and 
stone, — ^it  is  a  true  resuscitation  of  the  simple  snd 
kindly  feelings  and  habits  of  our  forefathers — the  day 
devoted  to  that  lawful  repose  which  honest  and  dili- 
gent old  age  has  earned  by  labour  and  usefulness, 
and  consecrated  by  daily  religion  after  the  sober  and 
sublime  ritual  of  the  English  Church.^   Then  we  hare 


(1)  Tlie  following  was  the  order  of  Uio  ccrvic«;  (tLere  wen  aba 
prayers  every  day  4t  10  p.  in.)— 
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friendly  associatioii,  innocent  mirth,  temperate  fes- 
tivity at  due  times  and  high  occasions,  cordial  inter- 
course of  liigh  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  pastoral  affection 
and  oversiglit.  These  arc  things  which  we  rarely  find 
together  in  these  days,  and  are  surely  no  less  beau- 
tiful than  rare.  Whoso  will  see  them,  let  him  go  to 
Sackville  College,  and,  unless  he  be  very  insensible 
indeed,  or  very  prejudiced,  he  wiU  not,  I  opine,  turn 
away  without  a  grateful  prayer  for  the  noble  patrons 
and  the  piouji  warden ;  nor  will  he  pass  the  memory 
of  the  good  founder  without  a  grateful  recollection ; 
nor  will  he,  I  apprehend,  be  unvbited  with  some 
thoughts,  which,  at  all  events,  appeared  to  rac  to 
arise  so  spontaneously  from  what  I  had  been  wit- 
nessing, that  I  felt  they  must  be  obvious  to  any  spec- 
tator. But  as  spectators  are,  I  believe,  not  numerous, 
I  will  offer  my  meditations  to  the  reflection  of  those 
who  may  be  disposed  to  enlarge  them  on  the  spot. 

Amidist  all  our  improvements,  then,  in  locomotion, 
facility  of  intercourse,  scientific  discovery,  and  many 
other  boasts  of  the  age,  which  I  would  ungrudgingly 
yield  to  it,  we  are  surely  the  inferiors  of  our  ancestors 
in  some  points,  and  those  even  of  no  mean  importance. 
If  we  surpass  them  in  the  external  and  material,  and 
even  the  intellectual,  we  are  greatly  behind  them  in 
the  spiritual.  We  have  strangely  lost  sight  of  the 
most  important  fact  connected  with  man*s  nature — his 
spirituality ;  and  the  most  important  connected  with 
J  our  own  destiny— our  responsibility.  Not  that  we 
are  without  societies,  or  speeches,  or  even  sub- 
scriptions— ^all  good  in  their  way ;  but  the  personal 
contact  of  soul  with  soul, — the  individualizing,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  of  charitable  operations,  is  a  thing  little 
known  in  "  our  enlightened  times."  We  hear  of  tribes 
converted,  of  spiritual  deserts  reclaimed;  but  we  lee 
not  the  effects  of  our  bounty,  if  such  we  may  name  it, 
in  comparison  of  what  elder  times  were  wont  to  do. 
Such  a  place  as  Sackville  College  is  perhaps  wholly 
unlike  any  establishment  that  has  arisen  in  the  present 
century,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Partis's  college 
at  Bath ;  and  even  that  differs  from  it  in  the  essential 
distinction  of  the  station  of  its  inmates:  "Jubilee 
Ahnshouses,"  and  "  Beform  Almshouses,"  and  insti- 
tutions innumerable  deriving  their  names  from  special 
occurrences,  have  no  affinity  with  Sackville  College. 
They  are  raised  by  the  subscriptions  of  persons  who 
never  know  anything  afterwards  either  of  the  institu- 
tion or  the  inliabitonts ;  nor  have  they  any  other  than 
temporal  provision.  We  hear  nothing — we  should  be 
but  too  gkd  to  hear — of  landed  proprietors  expend, 
ing  a  portion  of  their  wealth  on  asylums  where 
the  poor  who  have  cultivated  their  huids  may  spend 
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the  ebbing  hours  of  life  in  peace,  comfort^  leiBore  to 
prepare  them  for  the  impending  eternal  change,  and 
means  to  improve  their  leisure  effectively — where  the 
warden  is  required  to  be  in  holy  orders,  a  man  of 
simple,  earnest  mind, "  apt  to  teaoh,"  affectionate,  and 
"an  ensample  to  the  flock;"  or  where,  at  least,  a 
chaplain  of  such  a  description  is  provided,  and  the 
warden  must  be  a  roan  of  sound  education  and  in- 
tegrity. 

The  amount  of  blessings  diffused  by  an  institu- 
tion of  this  kind  it  is  not  easy,  perhaps  it  is  im- 
possible, to  estimate.  It  is  one  of  those  things  of 
which  no  idea  can  well  be  formed  uutQ  the  time  when 
"  there  is  nothing  covered  which  shall  not  be  revealed, 
neither  hid  which  shall  not  be  known."  Yet  we  may 
hazard  some  conjectures  about  it.  We  would  pre- 
sume that  the  generality  of  persons  to  be  benefited  by 
such  establishments  would  be  such  as  had  passed  life, 
or,  at  least,  the  greater  part  of  a  long  life,  in  quiet 
respectability.  Alms-colleges  ought  not  to  be  peni- 
tentiaries, in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  Word — they 
ought  not  to  be  retreats  for  aged  criminals  and  ex- 
hausted reprobates.  They  should  be  tokens  of  approval 
for  services  rendered  while  strength  subsisted,  and 
means  of  improving  leisure  for  those  who  showed 
they  needed  the  means  only.  In  this  point  of  view, 
how  much  honour  would  result  to  diligent  life  and 
devout  old  age  !  how  much  encouragement  would  be 
afforded  to  the  laborious  and  faithful!  Few,  no 
doubt,  would  attain  the  prize :  but  the  advantage  of 
prizes  b,  that,  for  one  individual  rewarded,  there  are 
innumerable  encouraged  and  benefited.  No  person 
conversant  with  the  poor  can  fail  to  remark  how  much 
they  descant  on  the  disposition  prevailing  among  the 
wealthy  to  reward  poverty  rather  than  merit — to  look 
at  distress  rather  than  to  investigate  its  cai^e :  and 
nothing  can  be  more  frequent  than  the  observation, 

"  If  I  had  been  as  drunken  and  wretched  as ,  1 

should  have  found  friends ;  but,  because  I  have  lived 
hard,  and  laboured  honestly,  and  my  poor  cottage  has 
a  flower  or  two  without,  and  a  clean  chair  and  table 
within,  and  I  wear  clean  and  entire  apparel,  I  am 
thought  well  off,  and  they  pass  me  by."  And  is  there 
no  truth  in  this?  Is  not  squalid  and  importunate 
wretchedness  often  an  effective  claim  to  compassion, 
when  it  is  the  very  testimony  of  crime  ? — while  the 
poor  peasant,  who  is  toiling  unrepiningly  day  by  day, 
and  pinching  himself  and  those  dearer  to  Mm,  that  he 
may  eat  an  independent  crust,  and  enjoy  clean  attire 
and  a  clean  habitation,  is  thought  too  comfortable  to 
be  interfered  with  by  charitable  intrusion.  This  is 
not  only  grievous  injustice,  but  it  is  a  direct  stimulant 
to  discontent  and  criminality,  and  a  proportionate  dis- 
couragement to  virtuous  industry.  Whatever  operates 
against  such  a  perversion  must  be  beneficial ;  and  this 
is  eminently  the  case  with  almshouses  such  as  have 
been  described.    And  then,  let  us  look  within  them. 

I  have  said,  almshouses  ought  not  to  be  peniten- 
tiaries, in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  But  where 
is  the  life — the  long  life,  especially — that  needs  not 
penitence  P    Even  the  resectable  labourer  may  have 
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thought  little  of  reb'gion;  his  education  has  been 
yery  imperfect — his  time  has  been  very  much  em- 
ployed :  he  has  attended,  diligently,  the  services  of 
the  Church,  nor  have  they  been  without  thek  blessings; 
but  he  has  not  sounded  the  depths  of  her  services,  or 
been  able,  through  want  of  intellectual  cultivation,  to 
appropriate  all  her  instructions.  He  needs,  and  often 
desires — but  needs  most  where  he  desires  least — some 
man  to  guide  him.  It  is  a  glorious  work,  well  worthy 
an  immortal  labouring  for  brother  immortals,  to  supply 
the  aged  labourer  with  the  means  of  knowledge, 
guidance,  penitence,  and  consolation ;  and  the  comfort 
which  is  really  experienced  in  this  respect  can  only  be 
estimated  by  those  who  have  witnessed  the  feelings  of 
the  almspeople  in  regard  to  the  daily  service.  The 
Church,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  the  poor  man's  library. 
It  is  this,  as  well  as  much  more.  We  cannot  search 
the  heart — but,  surely,  it  is  but  charity  to  conclude 
that  the  appearance  of  devotion  implies  the  reality, 
where  there  is  no  presumption  to  the  contrary.  The 
week-day  prayers  of  Sackville  College,  thus  tested, 
vastly  distance  the  well-frequented  Sunday  services  of 
those  fashionable  chapels,  whose  votaries  would  revolt 
from  extra-sabbatical  religion  as  from  Baalim  and 
Ashtaroth.  The  shepherd  of  the  little  flock,  thus 
constantly  brought  before  his  charge,  knows  his  sheep, 
and  is  known  and  loved  of  them.  Each  feels  that  he 
has  a  friend,  to  whom,  if  he  has  a  question  to  pro- 
pound, he  may  have  recourse  with  perfect  confidence 
in  his  knowledge  and  affection — each  feels  that  the 
most  trying  of  hours  will  come  to  him  amid  instruc- 
tion, support,  and  intercession;  and  that  his  bones 
will  await  the  resurrection  imder  the  prayers  and 
blessings  of  the  Church.  It  is  impossible  that  such 
feelings  and  such  anticipations  should  not  be  in  the 
highest  degree  favourable  to  the  kindliest  affections. 
They  lead  the  poor  man,  through  the  love  of  his  pastor, 
his  patron,  and  his  fellow  almsfolk,  to  that  of  "  all 
human  race," — the  love  of  whom  in  the  abstract,  and 
unembodied  in  that  of  our  "neighbour,"  is  worse 
than  a  chimera.  Nor  is  this  sentiment  confined 
within  the  walls.  Such  institutions  are  living  wit- 
nesses for  the  rich  to  the  poor,  and  speak  with  a 
testimony  which  no  sophistry  can  undermine  in  the 
plain  and  guileless  heart. 

It  is  in  institutions  like  Sackville  College  that  the 
true  equality  of  mankind  is  most  visibly  and  bene- 
ficially upheld :  a  principle  as  sacred  as  the  spurious 
equality  contended  for  by  some  unhappy  nations  is 
wild  and  impious.  The  consistency  of  unequal  ranks 
with  the  equal  regard  of  all  in  the  eye  of  the  Creator 
of  all,  before  whom  there  is  no  inequality  but  that 
which  results  from  the  demeanour  of  each  individual 
in  the  station  wherein  Providence  has  placed  him,  is 
never  more  truly  or  more  engagingly  exhibited  than 
when  the  heir  of  generations  and  titles  finds  happiness 
in  sitting  down  at  the  table  and  the  hearth  with  the 
nameless  sons  of  the  soil — coheirs,  however,  with  him 
in  titles  which  shall  be  eternal ;  and  when  the  poor 
man  delights  in  the  sympathy  of  an  honoured  aris- 
tocracy, whom  none  are  so  forward  to  honour  as  they 


who  are  of  the  truest  independence  of  spirit;  and 
where  both  see  more  of  each  other,  and  that  under  Uie 
most  favourable  circumstances.  The  diffusion  of  feel- 
ings like  these  would  ameliorate  all  daases.  Our 
great  men  would  feel  that,  even  for  the  pleasure 
realized  to  themselves,  it  would  often  be  more  prudent 
to  expend  their  time  and  money  on  the  comforts  of  the 
deserving  poor,  than  to  waste  large  sums  in  foreign 
travel  and  domestic  luxury :  while  the  poor  would  be 
predisposed  to  regard  with  a  kind  of  filial  reverence 
those  against  whom,  because  they  know  them  not,  they 
are  now  readily  incited  by  any  misehieYOua  and  ignnrant 
dedaimer. 

Among  the  many  and  obvious  advantages  which 
the  institution  of  manorial  almshouses  would  bring  to 
the  nobility  and  kmded  gentry,  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  some  which,  though  less  obtrusiye,  are  not 
less  substantial  The  sympathy  with  other  dasaes  of 
mankind — the  tie  of  affection  hallowing  that  of  in- 
terest, in  binding  them  to  the  people  among  whom 
their  domains  lie,  and  whose  labour  is  their  wealth — 
these  things  are  at  once  moral  improvements,  and 
extensions  of  happiness  —  things,  indeed,  in  their 
nature  inseparable.  ''Where  the  treasure  is,  there 
will  the  heart  be  also."  And  when  the  treasure  of 
our  great  men,  like  tliat  of  the  Church  of  old,  shall 
consist  of  Christ's  poor,  there  too  will  their  hearts  be ; 
and  residence  on  their  estates  will  be  rest  and  blessed- 
ness. Nor  should  the  prayers  of  the  poor,  or  their 
blessings  on  his  memory,  be  undervalued  by  any 
Christian.  God  is  daily  praised  in  Sackville  Colkgo 
for  the  memory  of  its  founder,  and  prayer  is  daily 
offered  for  its  present  patron.  The  blessing  of  such 
prayer  is  not  an  object  of  human  computation;  but  it 
is  not  less  true  or  ample  for  being  above  that. 

I  am  not  writing  a  dissertation  on  the  poor-law—a 
subject  quite  unsuited  to  these  pages  ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  observer  of  Sackville  CoU^e  not  to 
contrast  it  with  the  Union  Workhouse — ^iiot  to  con- 
trast the  simple  and  sufficient  meal  for  each,  with  the 
regulated  dietary  for  all — ^the  ooU^e  weekly  festival, 
with  the  slight  variety  of  the  workhouse  Sunday 
board ;  to  say  nothing  of  other  festivals,  even  Christ- 
mas itself,  scarcely  rec(^nised  in  workhouse  walls — 
the  quiet  separate  college  apartments,  with  the  crowded 
workhouse  wards — ^the  handsome  chapel,  aiming  in  all 
its  arrangements  to  be  as  little  xmworthy  as  possible 
of  its  most  exalted  destination,  with  the  slovenly  un- 
hallowed room,  adapted  at  a  few  minutes'  notice  for 
worship--the  hall  with — ^but  all  the  rest  is  beyond 
even  contrast.  Union-houses  may  be,  sometimes 
doubtless  are,  all  that  can  be  reasonably  escpected 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  compulsory  rate — paiticnlariT 
from  a  rate  levied  to  relieve  the  most  undeserving  as 
well  as  the  opposite  ckss — ^neither  should  workhouses 
be  objects  of  desire  to  the  poor ;  but  still  thej  do,  by 
their  very  contrast,  afford  us  some  measure  of  ascer- 
taining the  vast  inferiority  of  compulsory  provisions  to 
those  of  pure  voluntary  charity. 

Thoughts  like  these,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
class  and  analyze,  were  the  fruit  of  one  visit  to  Sack- 
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ville  Ck>llege ;  but  there  are  some  feelings  which  defy 
classification  and  analysis,  simply  because  they  belong 
to  that  part  of  oar  nature  which  waits  its  develop- 
ment— ^which  at  present  sees ''  through  a  ghu»  darkly/' 
and  most  be  content  to  feel  without  Uie  ability  to 
depict.  But  I  have  never  breathed  an  atmosphere 
more  charged  with  such  feelings,  than  that  of  the 
courts  of  Sackviile  College.  All  about  me  seemed  to 
tell  of  vanishing  time,  of  coming  eternity,  of  calm, 
patient,  hopeful  waiting.  There  was  a  symbolism  in 
the  very  waUs,  grass,  and  flowers ;  and,  lest  the  spec- 
tator should  miss  it,  a  deep  and  pious  mind  had 
brought  it  out  everywhere  in  the  very  words  of  in- 
spired truth. 

One  thing  now  alone  remains  to  be  said.  It  b  a 
bold  wish,  but  nothing  impossible — (the  centenarian 
oak  sprang  from  an  acorn,  and  imperial  Bome  from  a 
few  mud  cottages) — ^that  these  rambling  observations 
may  induce  one  reader  to  rear  a  SaeMUe  College.  It 
would  be  a  good  work,  and  good  works  are  suggested 
by  Him  who  can  employ  this  weak  pen  to  suggest 
them  no  less  efficaciously  than  the  eloquence  of  the 
most  highly  gifted.  And,  next  to  the  privilege  of 
being  the  founder,  would  be  that  of  the  promoter  of 
a  new  Sackviile  College,  or  a  supporter  of  the  old — 
for  it  needs  support — ^the  liberality  of  the  patrons  and 
warden  are  taxed  in  addition  to  its  other  resources. 
But,  reader,  "aut  NUuquAM  tentes,  aut  peblmcb."* 


REMABKABLE  LITERABY  IMPOSTURES. 

BT  FREDERICK  LAWBENCE. 

No.  m. 

Thomas  Chattebton. 

In  devoting  this  paper  to  an  examination  of  the 
most  remarkable  literary  forgery  of  modem  times,  the 
writer  cannot  but  feel  that  he  is  in  a  situation  of  some 
embarrassment.  The  genius  of  Chatterton  has  found 
so  many  admirers,  and  so  much  has  been  written  re- 
specting every  incident  of  his  life,  that  it  becomes  a 
task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  from  the  abundance  of 
accessible  material,  to  construct  and  condense  a  satis- 
factory sketch  of  his  singular  career  and  world-famous 
imposture.  By  the  side  of  the  Rowley  poems,  all 
other  literary  fabrications  shrink  into  insignificance ; 
and  the  more  attentively  they  are  examined,  the  more 
vehement  will  be  our  feelings  of  admiration  and  asto- 
nishment. 

The  leading  features  of  Chatterton's  life  may  be 
condensed  into  a  short  compass.  He  was  born  at 
Bristol— educated  at  the  Free-school  there — appren- 
ticed to  an  attorney — ^became  disgusted  with  his  pro- 
fession— sought  his  fortune  in  London,  and  after  a 
short  and  miserable  career  as  a  literary  hack,  died — 
by  his  own  hand.    It  is  true  that  this  apparently 

(1)  Since  the  above  wu  written,  the  hall  of  SackTille  College 
has  been  publicly  opened,  with  much  rural  and  characteristic 
festivity.  A  band  of  music  attended,  and  about  100  persons  dined 
in  the  hall.  There  Is  a  good  account  of  the  ceremony  in  the 
"Churchman's  Companion"  for  last  November,  and  a  good  en- 
graving of  the  College  itself  in  the  December  number  of  the  same 
work. 


uneventful  life  is  full  of  incidents  painfully  interesting 
and  instructive:  and  few  who  have  directed  their 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  human  mind — its  innate 
principles  and  secret  workings — would  pass  it  by 
without  serious  and  solemn  reflection.  The  preco- 
cious developement  of  his  faculties  imbued  him  in 
early  youth  with  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  man- 
hood. His  character  was  full  of  incongruities.  He 
was  at  once  wilful,  arrogant,  and  obstinate — amiable, 
gentle,  and  affectionate.  Erom  his  childhood  he  lived, 
and  moved,  and  breathed  in  a  world  of  his  own.  A 
brother  apprentice  has  related  that  there  was  "  gene- 
rally a  dreariness  in  his  look,  and  a  wildness,  attended 
with  a  visible  contempt  for  others ;"  and  an  old  female 
relation,  according  to  Warton,  has  stated  that  "  he 
talked  very  little,  was  very  absent  in  company,  and 
used  very  often  to  walk  by  the  river  side,  talking  to 
himself,  and  flourishing  his  arms  about."  Some  of 
his  biographers  have  not  hesitated  to  affirm  that  there 
was  the  taint  of  insanity  in  his  constitution ;  thus,  as 
Mr.  Southey  remarks,  "  affording  a  key  to  the  eccen- 
tricities of  his  life,  and  the  deplorable  rashness  of  his 
death." 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Chatterton  was  but  seven- 
teen years  and  ten  months  old.  But  what  were  the 
results  of  this  short  life  P  He  had  not  only  produced 
a  collection  of  poems,  which  exhibit  a  ripeness  of  fancy 
and  a  warmth  of  imagination  far  beyond  any  effort  of 
the  frigid  age  in  which  he  lived,  but  by  a  skilfully 
executed  fraud  had  given  rise  to  a  controversy  in 
which  the  keenest  intellects  eagerly  engaged.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  the  depth  and  variety  of  antiquarian 
information  and  research  displayed  in  this  memorable 
dispute— by  Warton  and  Malone  especially  on  one 
side,  and  Jacob  Bryant  on  the  other — ^were  entirely 
thrown  away.  If  the  exhibition  of  learning  and  the 
zeal  of  the  combatants  appear  disproportioned  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  it  must,  at  any  rate,  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Rowley  controversy  roused  for  a  time 
the  dormant  spirit  of  literary  inquiry,  and  fadlitated 
the  introduction  of  stricter  canons  of  criticism,  and 
more  rigid  principles  of  analysis. 

Chatterton's /«/  forgery,  although  of  the  nature  of 
an  innocent  hoax — a  mere  schoolboy's  trick — is  de- 
serving of  some  little  attention,  as  illustrating  in  a 
striking  manner  not  merely  his  profound  skill  in  the 
art  of  deception,  but  his  ready  insight  into  human 
character,  and  quick  perception  of  individual  weak- 
nesses and  peculiarities.  A  pewterer  of  Bristol,  named 
Burgum,  had  taken  some  notice  of  hiiu,  and,  whilst 
treating  liim  as  a  mere  boy,  had  encouraged  a  degree 
of  intimacy  which  gave  Chatterton  an  opportunity  of 
practising  on  his  credulity.  He  soon  found  that 
Burgum  was  a  vain  man,  and  just  the  person  to  be 
tickled  and  inflated  with  the  pride  of  ancestry :  so  he 
set  to  work  and  deduced  his  pedigree  from  one  of  the 
companions  of  the  Conqueror.  Erom  documents 
which  he  pretended  to  have  discovered  in  the  muni- 
ment room  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  he 
compiled  a  history  of  the  "  De  Bergham"  family ;  and 
furthermore  produced  a  poem,  entitled  "  The  Romaunt 
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of  the  Cnyghte/'  written  by  one  John  De  Bergham, 
who  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  centurj.  Ab  Chatter- 
ton  had  suspected,  the  worthy  pewterer  was  too  well 
pleased  to  permit  himself  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of 
the  documents  which  conferred  on  him  such  an 
amount  of  ancestral  dignity;  and  thus  auspiciously 
commenced  the  course  of  fraud  which  ended  in  the 
production  of  Rowley. 

A  short  time  after  this,  a  new  bridge  was  opened 
at  Bristol,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  the  same 
week  there  appeared  in  Pelix  Farley's  BristolJoumal 
a  curious  account  of  the  manner  of  opening  the  old 
bridge,  prefaced  by  the  following  letter : — 

"  Mr.  Printer,— The  following  description  of  the 
Mayor's  first  passing  oyer  the  old  bridge,  taken  from 
an  old  manuscript,  may  not  [at  this  time]  be  unac- 
ceptable to  the  generality  of  your  readers.    Yours,  &c. 

"  DUNHELMUS  BrISTOLIENSIS." 

Then  followed,  in  curiously  antique  orthography,  a 
circumstantial  account  of  the  procession.  The  com- 
munication was  read  with  avidity  and  astonishment : 
but  who  was  Dunhelraus  Bristoliensis  ?  Inquiries 
were  made,  the  handwriting  examined;  but  Chatterton 
kept  his  secret,  and  remained  undiscovered.  Embol- 
dened by  success,  however,  he  presented  another  paper 
for  insertion,  and  was  recognised.  He  was  now  closely 
'interrogated  about  the  discovery  of  the  documents, 
and  after  some  little  demur,  invented  a  tale,  which, 
however  plausible,  was  anything  but  satisfactory. 

A  surgeon  of  Bristol,  named  Barrett,— a  learned 
and  painstaking  man, — was  at  this  time  writing  a  his- 
tory of  Bristol;  and  to  this  gentleman,  Chatterton 
was  introduced  by  a  Mr.  Catcott,  the  partner  of  Bur- 
gum  the  pewterer,  as  a  likely  person  to  furnish  some 
information  respecting  the  antiquities  of  the  place. 
This  was  too  good  an  opportunity  to  be  lost ;  Chat- 
terton eagerly  embraced  it,  and  soon  produced  an 
Ancient  Account  of  Bristol,  by  Turgot  or  Turgotus, 
"  translated  by  T.  Bx)wley,  out  of  Saxon  into  English." 
This  is  perhaps  the  least  excusable  of  Chatterton's 
frauds ;  it  was  falsifying  the  information  of  a  really 
valuable  work,  and  injuring  the  reputation  of  a 
learned  and  estimable  man,  to  gratify  an  idle  and  cer- 
tainly not  very  honourable  caprice.  But  we  pass  the 
question  of  morality  by  to  proceed  with  our  narrative. 
In  December  1768,  Chatterton  wrote  to  Dodsley  the 
bookseller,  to  state  that  he  "  could  procure  copies  of 
several  ancient  poems,  &c.  written  by  one  Rowley,  a 
priest  in  Bristol,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VJ. 
and  Edward  IV."  The  bookseller  returned  no  answer; 
and  after  waiting  two  months  Ctiatterton  wrote  again. 
This  letter — ^whether  answered  or  not  is  doubtful— also 
led  to  no  result,  and  some  other  channel  of  publication 
was  sought  for.  Horace  Walpole  at  this  time  occu- 
pied a  high  position  in  the  world  of  letters.  From 
his  private  printing-press  at  Strawl)erry  Hill  had 
issued  many  remarkable  works,  and  his  reputation  as 
a  man  of  t^te  was  already  European.  In  addressing 
such  an  august  personage,  Chatterton  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  conformiug  to  his  particular  tastes,  and  assum- 


ing a  most  respectful  deference.  He  accordingly 
forwarded  a  paper,  entitled, "  €it  H^U  tf '9tV««tqntf 
(n  tPnglanlit.  toroten  ib|  C  ISotolit,  tn  JlUitri 
Cansnt^/'  with  the  aeoompanying  note  :^ 

"  Sir,— Being  versed  a  little  in  antiquities,  I  have 
met  with  several  curious  manuscripts,  among  which 
the  following  may  be  of  service  to  you,  in  any  future 
edition  of  your  truly  entertaining  '  Anficdotes  of 
Painting.*  In  correcting  the  mistakes  (if  any)  in  the 
notes,  you  will  greatly  oblige, 

"  Your  most  humble  Servant, 

"  ThoMAA  CHATTBKTOy." 

This  short  note,  it  will  be  observed,  is  another 
striking  example  oi  Ghatterton's  miraculous  percep- 
tion of  character  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  Never 
was  an  epistle  more  adroitly  worded.  Walpole,  who 
was  at  once  pleased  with  his  oorrespondent,  and  evi- 
dently imagined  him  a  very  different  person  from  ihe 
humble  Bristol  apprentioe,  forwarded  a  prompt  aad 
polite  reply,  containing,  among  others,  these  comph- 
mentary  expressions :— "  What  you  have  abneady  sent 
me  is  valuable  and  full  of  information;  but,  instead  of 
correcting  you.  Sir,  you  are  far  more  able  to  coarrect 
me.  I  have  not  the  happiness  of  understanding  the 
Saxon  language,  and  without  your  learned  notes, 
should  not  have  been  able  to  comprehend  Rowley's 
text."  So  auspicious  was  Ghatterton's  introductioa 
to  Walpole! 

Believing  that  he  had  at  last  secured  an  influential 
patron  to  present  his  "  discoveries  "  to  the  world  of 
letters,  he  lost  no  time  m  forwarding  some  additional 
anecdotes  and  fragments  of  ancient  poetry.  But  his 
eagerness  excited  suspicion.  Walpole  submitted  the 
documents  to  his  friends.  Mason  and  Gray,  and  took 
other  steps  to  ascertain  their  authenticity.  At  the 
same  time  inquiries  were  instituted  at  Bristol,  and  ss 
soon  as  Walpole  had  learned  that  his  oorrespondcait 
was  a  mere  boy,  in  an  humble  station  of  life,  a  maiked 
change  took  phice  in  his  manner.  Too  eautioos  and 
sensitive  to  become  the  dupe  of  a  lawyer's  appKntiee, 
he  now  drew  back,  and  wrote  the  young  enthusiast 
an  edifying  homily  on  the  danger  and  disgrace  of  fw- 
geries,  and  urged  him  to  stick  to  businesa,  and  re- 
linquish lib  poetical  aspirations.  This  oondoet  in 
Walpole  is  not  surprising— from  one  so  totally  defi- 
cient in  warmth  of  heart  and  generosity  of  dispoaitioB 
what  else  could  have  been  expected  ?— but  it  dcet 
excite  resentment  to  find  this  dandy  ^Urmtemr^ 
the  author,  be  it  remembered,  of  the  "  Castle  of 
Otranto,"  which  was  said  in  the  preface  to  have  been 
discovered  "  in  the  library  of  an  ancient  Catholic 
family  in  the  north  of  England,  and  printed  at  Naples, 
in  black  letter,  in  the  year  1529"— thus  insultinglT 
speaking  of  Chatterton  when  the  wonderful  cnthu- 
siast  was  no  more  :  "  All  the  house  of  forgwr  are 
relations  ;  and  though  it  is  just  to  Chatterton*5 
memory  to  say,  that  his  poverty  never  made  him  claim 
kindred  with  the  richest,  or  more  enriching  Immches^ 
yet  his  ingenuity  in  counterfeiting  styles,  and,  I  believe, 
hands,  might  easily  have  led  him  to  those  more  facik 
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imitatioiu  of  prose,  promistory  notes"  Chatterton  took 
hifi  revenge  on  Walpole,  and  expressed  his  resentment 
in  some  spirited  lines,  which  hare  been  published  in  a 
recent  memoir.  We  select  a  few  couplets  as  H>ropos 
to  our  remarks : — 

"Thon  msj'st  call  me  cheat; 
Say  did'st  thou  never  practice  auch  deceit  1 
Who  wrote  OtrantoT— But  I  will  not  chide; 
Scorn  I'll  repay  with  scorn,  and  pride  with  pride"; 
Still,  Walpole,  still  thy  prosy  chapters  write, 
And  twaddling  letters  to  some  fair  indite, 
Laud  all  above  thee,  fiiwn  and  cringe  to  those 
Who  for  thy  fieune  were  better  friends  than  foes." 

Although,  perhaps,  we  are  not  called  on  to  argue  in 
ffacse  pages  the  broad  question  of  morality  involved  in 
the  Bowley  forgeries,  we  cannot  help  making  a  slight 
reference  to  it  in  this  pkce.  A  short  time  after 
Chatterton's  death  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  mere  vulgar  impostor.  There  were 
not  wanting  biographers  like  Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers, 
who,  in  the  words  of  Southey's  celebrated  article  in 
the  "Quarterly,"  related  "the  history  of  the  Rowley 
Papers  just  as  a  pleader  would  have  told  it  at  the  Old 
Bailey  if  Chatterton  had  been  upon  trial  for  forging  a 
bill  of  exchange."  Posterity,  however,  has  passed  a 
more  lenient  judgment— a  judgment  which  is  thus 
admirably  summed  up  by  Thomas  Campbell :  "  The 
Rowleian  forgery,"  says  this  kind-hearted  and  excellent 
man,  "must  indeed  be  pronounced  improper  by  the 
general  law  which  condemns  all  falsifications  of  his- 
tory ;  but  it  deprived  no  man  of  his  fame ;  it  had  no 
sacrilegious  interference  with  the  memory  of  departed 
genius."  The  following  remarks  from  the  same  source 
are  eloquent  and  toucWng.  "When  we  conceive  the 
inspired  boy  transporting  himself  in  imagination  back 
to  the  days  of  bis  fictitious  Rowley,  embodying  his 
ideal  character,  and  giving  to  'any  nothing  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name,'  we  may  forget  the  impostor 
in  the  enthusiast,  and  forgive  the  falsehood  of  his 
reverie  for  its  beauty  and  ingenuity."  Li  a  more 
exaggerated  strain  Mr.  William  Howitt,  in  one  of  his 
recent  works,  exchiims,  after  noticing  this  charge  of 
forgery  and  falsification :  "  0  glorious  thieves !  glo- 
rious coiners!  admirable  impostors!  would  to  God 
tliat  a  thousand  other  such  would  appear,  again  and 
again  appear,  to  fill  the  hemisphere  of  England  with 
fresh  stars  of  renown !" 

Having  said  so  much  respecting  the  circumstances 
of  the  forgery,  it  is  time  for  us  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  poems  themselves.  The  first  in  the  collection 
is  the  "  Bristowe  tragedie,  or,  the  dethe  of  Syr  Charles 
Bawdin,"  which  Jacob  Bryant  naivefy  says  "  is  written 
too  much  from  the  heart  to  be  a  forgeiy."  It  is  a 
simple  and  touching  ballad,  which  few  who  are  fond 
of  such  productions  will  read  without  interest,  and 
which  records  the  fate  of  a  zealous  adherent  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  who  was  executed  at  Bristol  in 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Although 
it  is  stated  by  Milles,  a  zealous  champion  for  the 
authenticity  of  Rowley,  and  president  of  the  Royal 
Antiquarian  Society,  to  contain  a  greater  number  of 


internal  proofs  of  antiquity  than  any  poem  in  the  ool- 
icciion,  it  is  so  decid^y  modem  in  style,  tone,  and 
sentiment,  that  we  cannot  help  quoting  a  few  stanzas 
divested  of  their  antique  orthogxi^y. 

"  Soon  as  the  sledge  drew  nigh  enough, 
That  Edward  he  might  hear, 
The  brave  Sir  Charles  he  did  stand  up, 
And  thus  his  words  declare  : 

"'Thou  see'st  me,  Edward,  traitor  vllel 
Exposed  to  infamy ;        ; 
But  be  aasared,  disloyal  man, 
I'm  greater  now  than  thee. 

"'By  foul  proeeedings,  murder,  blood. 
Thou  wearest  now  a  crown ; 
And  hast  appointed  me  to  die, 
By  power  not  thine  own. 

"'  Thou  thinkeet  I  shall  die  to^ay ; 
I  have  been  dead  till  now, 
And  soon  shall  live  to  wear  a  crown 
For  aye  upon  my  brow ;  , 

" '  Whilst  thou,  perhaps,  fbr  some  ftw  years, 
Shalt  rule  this  fickle  land. 
To  let  them  know  how  wide  the  rule 
'Twizt  king  and  tyrant  hand.' 


"  King  Edward's  soul  rush'd  to  his  face ; 
He  turned  his  head  away. 
And  to  his  brother  Qlonoester 
He  thus  did  speak  and  say : 

" '  To  him  that  so  much  dreaded  death 
No  ghastly  terrors  bring. 
Behold  the  man  I  he  spake  the  truth, 
He's  greater  than  a  king  I' " 

The  tragical  interlude  of  "Mh"  is  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Rowley  poems,  and  the  most  thickly 
studded  with  poetical  beauties.  One  of  the  sweetest 
lyrics  incur  language  is  the  well  known  "Mynstrelle's 
Songe "  or  rather  dirge,  of  which  we  transcribe  one 
or  two  stanzas,  in  modem  spelling,  just  to  bring  it  to 
oar  readers'  minds. 

"  Oh  !  sing  unto  my  roundelay, 
Oh  !  drop  the  briny  tear  with  me. 
Dance  no  more  at  holy  day, 
Like  a  running  river  be  j 

My  love  is  dead. 

Gone  to  his  death-bed,* 

All  under  the  willow  tree. 


"  See  the  white  moon  shines  on  high ;] 
Whiter  is  my  true  love's  shroud ;  , 
Whiter  than  the  morning  sky, 
Whiter  than  the  evening  cloud ; 

My  love  is  dead. 

Gone  to  his  death-bed, 

All  under  the  willow  tree." 

Although  it  is,  perhaps,  uimccessary  to  multiply 
examples,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting,  in  the  ori- 
ginal orthography,  another  "  mynstrelle's  songe"  from 
the  same  interlude,  which  is  as  remarkable  for  its 
graceful  and  melodious  versification,  as  for  its  dis- 
similarity to  the  style  of  our  early  poets. 
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"As  Elynonr  bie  the  green  leaselle^  was  f^tyngo, 
Ah  from  the  sone's  hete  she  harried,' 
She  sayde,  as  herr  whytte  hondes  whjrie  hosen  was 
knyttynge, 
*  WLatte  pleasure  ytt  ys  to  be  married !' 

" '  Mie  husbande,  Lorde  Thomas,  a  forrester  bonlde 
As  ever  clove  pynne,*  or  the  baskette/ 
Does  no  cheryaaoncys*  from  Elynoar  houlde,  . 
I  hare  ytte  as  soon  as  I  sake  ytte." 

"  *  Whann  I  lyved  wyth  my  iadre  yn  merrie  Cloud-dell, 
Though  'twas  at  my  liefe^  to  mynde  spynnynge, 
I  still  wanted  somethynge,  botte  whatte  ne  coulde  telle, 
Mie  lorde  fadie's  barbde*  haulle'  han  ne  wynnynge." 

'"Eche  momynge  I  ryse,  doe  I  sette  mie  maydennes, 
Somme   to  spynn,   somme   to    cnrdell,'  somme 
bleachynge, 
Qyff  any  new  entered  doe  aske  for  mie  aidens,*^ 
Thann  swythynne"  yon  fynde  mee  a  teachynge. 

"'Lorde  Walterre,  mie  fadre,  he  loved  me  welle, 
And  nothynge  unto  mee  was  nedeynge, 
Botte  schalde  I  agen  goe  to  merrie  Clond-dell, 
In  Bothen"  'twoulde  be  wythoute  redeynge/  >■ 

"  Shee  sayde,  and  Lorde  Thomas  came  over  the  lea, 
As  hee  the  &tte  derkynnes**  was  chacynge ; 
Shee  pntte  uppe  her  knyttynge,  and  to  hym  wente  shee : 
So  wee  leave  them  both  kyndelie  embracynge." 

It  is  stated  by  Warton,  that  in  Durfey's  "  Pills  to 
purge  Melancholy,"  or  some  other  book  of  pills  for 
the  same  salutary  purpose,  te  remcfmbered  an  old 
Somcrsptaliirc  ballad,  which  exhibited,  as  he  believed, 
for  the  first  tune,  the  same  structure  of  stanza. 

"  Go  find  out  the  Vicar  of  Taunton  Dean, 
And  he  '11  tell  yon  the  banns  were  askM ; 
A  thumping  fat  capon  he  had  for  his  pains, 
And  I  skewered  her  up  in  a  basket" 

Besides  the  Interlude  of  Mbn,  these  celebrated 
forgeries  comprise  a  fragment  of  "  Goddwyn,  a 
tragcdie,  by  T.  Ex)wlie  i"  an  unfinished  poem  on  the 
Battle  of  Hastings,  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Turgot  the  monk,  a  Saxon,  in  the  tenth  century,  and 
transited  by  T.  Eowlie;  "The  Parliamente  of 
Sprytes;  a  most  merrie  Entyrlude,  bie  T.  Eowlie 
and  J.  Iscamme,"  and  several  shorter  poems.  This 
Thomas  Rowley  was  said  by  Chatterton  to  have  been 
a  priest  of  Saint  John's,  at  Bristol;  and,  as  a  prose 
specimen  of  the  Bristol  boy's  inventive  genius,  we 
quote  the  following  passage  from  Rowley's  account 
of  his  friend  and  patron,  William  Canynge  :— 

''I  gave  master  Cannings  my  Bristow  tragedy, 
for  which  he  gave  me  in  hands  twentie  pounds,  and 
did  praise  it  more  than  I  did  think  myself  did  deserve ; 
for  I  can  say  in  troth,  I  was  never  proud  of  my 
verses  since  I  did  read  master  Chaucer;  and  nowe 
haveing  nought  to  do,  and  not  wyling  to  be  ydle,  I 
wente  to  the  minster  of  ourLadie  and  Saint  Qoodwin, 
and  then  did  purchase  the  Saxon  manuscripts,  and 
sett  myselfe  diligentlie  to  translate  and  worde  it  in 


(I)  Arbour. 
(S)  Tcmu  in  archery, 
(5)  Choice. 
(7)  Hall. 
(9)  Curd. 
(11)  Immediately. 


(2)  Hastened. 

(4)  Comfort*. 

(6)  Hung  round  with  armour. 

(8)  AUttrementi. 
(10)  Assistance. 
(12)  Truth. 


(is;  Wisdom,  deUberation.  (14)  Young  deer. 


English  metre,  wliich  in  one  year  I  performed,  and 
styled  it  the  Battle  of  Hastings;  master  William 
did  bargyin  for  one  manuscript,  and  John  Pelham,  an 
Esquire  of  Ashley  for  another.  Master  William  did 
praise  it  muckle  greatly  ....  He  gave  me  20  marines, 
and  I  did  goe  to  Ashley,  to  master  Pelham,  to  be 
payd  of  him  for  the  other  one  I  left  with  him.  But 
his  ladie  being  of  the  family  of  the  Fiscamps,  of  whom 
some  things  are  said,  he  told  me  he  had  burnt  it,  and 
would  have  me  burnt  if  I  did  not  avannt.  Dureing 
this  dinn  his  wife  did  come  out,  and  made  a  dinn,  to 
speak  by  a  figure,  would  have  oversounded.tfae  bells 
of  ourLadie  of  the  Cliffe;  I  was  fain  content  to 
get  away  in  a  safe  skin." 

Although  the  history  of  the  Rowley  controversy 
ha?  now  lost  much  of  its  interest^  we  cannot  OQndade 
this  article  without  a  brief  reference  to  the  most 
celebrated  combatants  and  their  prominent  argu- 
ments. Of  the  authenticity  of  Rowley,  the  ablest 
and  most  successful  champion  was  the  learned  Jacob 
Bryant.  Soriio  of  his  arguments,  backed  as  they 
were  by  the  authority  of  his  potent  name,  appeared  at 
the  time  unanswerable.  For  instance,  of  Chattertou's 
explanations  of  the  obsolete  words  in  Bowlev,  he 
thus  speaks  :— 

"The  transcriber  has  given  some  notes  in  order  to 
explain  words  of  this  nature.  But  he  is  oHen  vezy 
unfortunate  in  his  solutions.  He  mistakes  the  sense 
grossly ;  and  the  words  have  often  far  more  force  and 
significance  than  he  is  aware  of.  This  could  not 
have  been  the  case  if  he  had  been  the  author."  And 
he  thus  amusingly  illustrates  his  position :  "  I  lay  it 
down  for  a  certainty,  if  a  person  in  any  such  compo- 
sition has,  in  transcribing,  varied  any  of  the  tenns 
through  ignorance,  and  the  true  reading  appears  from 
the  context,  that  he  cannot  have  been  the  author.  If, 
as  the  ancient  vicar  is  said  to  have  done  in  respect  toa 
portion  of  the  Gospel,  he  for  ntmpsimut  reads  uniformly 
muji^puu,  he  never  composed  the  treatise  in  which  he 
is  so  grossly  mistaken.  If  a  person,  in  his  notes  upon 
a  poem,  mistakes  Idbcr,  Bacchus,  for  liber,  a  book ; 
and,  when  he  meets  with  liber,  a  book,  he  intequets 
it  liber,  free,  he  certainly  did  not  compose  the  poem 
where  these  terms  occur.  In  short,  every  writer 
must  know  his  own  meaning,"  &c.. 

A  number  of  instances  are  then  given  in  which 
Chatterton  is  said  to  have  mistaken  the  sense  of 
Rowley.  Further,  Mr.  Bryant  argues  that  the 
acknowledged  poems  of  Chatterton  furnished  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  he  could  not  have  vritten  the 
poems  ascribed  to  Rowley.  "It  may  appear,"  be 
says,  "an  invidious  task,  and  it  certainly  is  not  a 
pleasing  one,  to  decry  the  compositions  of  an  unfortu- 
nate young  man,  and  expose  his  mistakes  to  the 
world ;  but,  as  there  are  persons  who  rank  his  poems 
with  those  of  Rowley,  and  think  them  equally  excel- 
lent, wc  liavc  no  way  to  take  this  prejudice,  but  ly 
showing  in  this  manner  their  great  inferiority,  lliou^i 
he  was  pleased  to  say  of  himself  that  he  had  read 
more  than  Magliabccchi,  yet  his  reading  was  cer- 
tainly scanty,  and  confined,  in  great  measure,  to  novels 
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nud  magazines,  and  the  trash  of  a  circulating  library." 
Kxaaiples  are  then  cited^  and  Mr.  Bryant  triumphantly 
coDcludes:  "A  person  may  write  volumes  in  this 
style  and  taste  and  never  be  a  Rowley  1 " 

On  the  other  hand,  Warton  and  Malone  satis- 
factorily proved  from  internal  evidence,  that  the 
compositions  were  modem,  and  must  have  been 
forged  by  Chatterton  or  some  one  else.  It  was 
well  observed  by  Warton,  that  "the  lines  have 
all  the  tricks  and  trappings,  all  the  sophistications 
of  poetical  style,  belonging  to  those  models  which 
were  popular  when  Chatterton  began  to  write  verses." 
The  poems  which  he  produced  were  too  perfect  and 
too  polished  to  have  proceeded  from  a  priest  of  the 
]  5th  century.  It  was  here,  perhaps,  that  his  prudence 
was  at  fault.  "His  aim,"  says  Warton,  "was  to 
dazzle  and  surprise  by  producing  such  high  wrought 
pieces  of  ancient  poetry  as  never  before  existed.  But 
to  secure  our  credulity  he  should  have  pleased  us 
less.  He  has  shown  too  much  genius,  and  too  little 
skiU." 

In  looking  back  upon  the  opinions  of  Chatterton's 
contemporaries,  we  cannot  help  referring  to  those 
expressed  by  the  literary  giant  of  those  days.  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson.  In  his  wholesome  horror  of  pre- 
I  cocious  genius  and  juvenile  prodigies,  Johnson  had 
ventured  to  declare  his  unmit^ted  contempt  for  the 
Bristol  poet.  "Don't  talk  to  me  of  the  powers  of 
a  vulgar,  uneducated  stripling,"  he  said  to  Boswell ; 
"  no  man  can  coin  guineas  but  in  proportion  as  he 
has  gold."  Yet,  when  prevailed  upon  to  look  into 
the  volume,  he  retracted  his  opinion,  in  language 
equally  chiu:act«ristic :  "  This  is  the  most  extraordi- 
nary young  man  that  has  encountered  my  knowledge. 
It  is  wonderful  how  the  whelp  has  written  such 
things." 

It  is  not  our  province  to  write  a  biography  (A 
Chatterton,  or  to  linger  on  the  "  last  scene  of  all, 
that  ended  that  strange  eventful  history."  It  is 
enough  to  say  that,  having  perished  by  his  own  hands, 
his  corpse  was  interred,  with  scanty  honours,  in  the 
pauper  burial-ground  in  Shoe-lane.  Mr.  Chalmers, 
in  his  notice  of  Chatterton,  in  tlie  Biographical 
Dictionary,  remarks,  that  "  there  could  not  he  a  more 
decisive  proof  of  the  little  regard  he  attracted  in 
London,  than  the  secrecy  and  silence  that  accom- 
panied his  death.  This  event,  although  so  extraor- 
dinary-^for  young  suicides  are  surely  not  common — 
is  not  even  mentioned  in  any  shape  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  the  Annual  Register,  the  Saint 
James's  or  London  Chronicle,  nor  in  any  of  the 
respectable  publications  of  the  day."  Notwith- 
standing the  indifference  of  contemporary  journal- 
ists, and  the  silence  of  the  "respectable  publica- 
tions," the  Life  and  Death  of  Thomas  Chatterton, 
his  career  of  misfortune,  and  death  of  ignominy, 
bavo  since  become  world-celebrated,  and  the  creator 
of  Rowley  is  ranked  with  names  that  the  world  wUl 
not  willingly  let  die. 


vol..  VIII. 


THE  PHANTOM  SHIP. 

The  breeze  had  sunk  to  rest. 

The  noonday  sun  was  high, 
And  ocean's  breast  lay  motionless 

Beneath  a  cloudless  sky. 
There  was  silence  in  the  air. 

There  was  silence  in  the  deep ; 
And  it  seem'd  as  though  that  burning  calm 

Were  nature's  final  sleep. 

A  noble  ship  there  lay 

Upon  the  quiet  sea, 
Her  keel  had  ploughed  for  many  a  day 

The  paths  of  ocean  free : 
She  had  braved  the  storm  and  battle. 

She  had  &oed^the^ooming  gun, 
And  'midst  a  thousand  foemcn. 

Had  struck  her  flag  to  none. 

And  many  a  noble  heart 

That  gallant  vessel  bore, 
And  many  a  sigh  and  many  a  prayer 

Had  wafted  her  from  shore ; 
But  now  that  breathless  calm 

Was  round  her  like  a  chain. 
And  helplessly  for  many  a  day 

Beneath  it  she  had  kin. 

Her  canvass  all  was  spread. 

To  catch  the  lightest  gsle  ; 
But  spread  in  vain,  for  no  breeze  was  there 

To  mfQe  the  loftiest  sail : 
The  shadow  of  her  masts 

Chcqner'd  the  deep  below ; 
You  might  trace  the  line  of  her  slenderest  spar 

On  that  azure  mirror's  glow. 

The  mid-day  watch  was  set 

Beneath  that  blaze  of  light, 
When  there  came  a  cry  from  the  tall  masthead, 

A  sail  1  a  sail !  in  sight : 
And  o'er  the  far  horizon 

A  snowy  speck  appear'd, 
And  every  eye  was  strain'd  to  watch 

The  vessel  as  she  near'd. 

There  was  no  breath  of  air, 

Yet  she  bounded  on  her  way, 
And  the  dancing  waves  around  her  prow 

Were  flashing  into  spray. 
She  answcr'd  not  their  hail 

Alongside  as  she  pass'd  ; 
There  were  none  who  trod  her  spacious  deck. 

Not  a  seaman  on  the  maat : 

No  hand  to  guide  her  helm ; 

Yet  on  she  held  her  course  ; 
She  swept  along  that  wavoless  sea. 

As  with  a  tempest's  force : 
A  silence,  as  of  death. 

Was  o'er  that  vessel  spread ; 
She  seem'd  a  thing  of  another  world. 

The  world  where  dwell  the  dead. 

She  pass'd  away  from  sight. 

The  deadly  calm  was  o'er, 
And  the  spell-bound  ship  pursued  her  course 

Before  the  breeze  once  more : 
And  clouds  across  the  sky 

Obscured  the  noonday  sun. 
And  the  winds  arose  at  the  tempest's  call 

Before  the  day  was  done. 

Midnight,  and  still  the  storm 

Raged  wrathfully  and  loud, 
And  deep  in  the  trough  of  the  heaving  sea 

Laboor'd  that  vessel  proud : 
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There  waft  darkness  all  around. 
Save  where  lightning  fl:Ls!:cs  keen 

PUy'd  on  the  cre«ts  of  the  broken  waves, 
And  lit  the  depths  between. 

Aroand  her  and  below 

The  waste  of  waters  roar'd. 
And  an«wer*d  the  crash  of  the  falling  masta 

As  they  cast  them  orerboard. 
At  every  billow's  shock 

Her  qnivering  timbers  strain ; 
And  as  she  rose  on  a  crcst«d  wave 

That  strange  ship  pass'd  again. 

And  o*er  that  stormy  sea 

She  flew  before  the  gale, 
Yet  she  had  not  struck  her  lightest  spar. 

Nor  forl'd  her  lofUeai  saiL 
Another  blinding  flash, 

And  nearer  yet  she  ae«m*d, 
And  a  pale  blue  light  along  her  saiU 

And  o'er  her  rigging  glcam'd. 

But  it  showed  no  seaman's  fonn. 

No  hand  her  coarse  to  guide ; 
And  to  their  signala  of  distress 

The  winds  alone  replied. 
The  Phantom  Ship  pass'd  on, 

Driv'n  o'er  her  pathless  way, 
But  helplessly  the  sinking  wreck 

Amid  the  breakers  lay. 

The  angry  tempeat  ceased. 

The  winds  were  hush'd  to  deep, 
And  calm  and  bright  the  Ban  tiffiixk 

Shone  out  upon  the  deep. 
But  that  gallant  ship  no  mora 

Shall  roam  the  ooean  free ; 
She  has  rcach*d  her  final  haven. 

Beneath  the  dark  blue  sea. 

And  many  a  hardy  seaman. 

Who  fears  nor  storm  nor  fight, 
Tot  trembles  when  the  Phantom  Ship 

Drives  past  his  watch  at  night; 
For  it  augurs  death  and  danger  x 

It  bodes  a  wateiy  ^ntve, 
With  sca-wccds  for  his  pillow : 

For  his  shroad,  the  wandering  wave. 


EXTBACTS  FROM  THE  LETTER-PRESS  OF 
THE  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

MADE    AT    TU£    BX)TAL    0B8XKTAT0BT,    ZDINBUBGU. 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  "  Stars  and  the  Earth" 
has  been  at  infinite  pains  to  conTince  us  that  "  Time 
is  only  the  rhythm  of  the  world's  history ;"  and  having, 
as  he  conoeiyes,  "  irref ragably  "  proved  his  point,  and 
fairly  put  an  end  to  Old  Father  Time,  he  proceeds 
to  perform  the  same  kind  office,  and  finish  off  his 
venerable  coadjutor,  "  Space." 

Now,  without  saying  whether  we  have,  or  have  not, 
been  convinced  by  the  aforesaid  assertion,  w»  may  at 
least  maintain  that  there  never  was  a  period  at  which 
greater  efforts  were  being  made  than  at  the  present 
moment  for  the  admeasurement  of  both. 

The  progress  of  scientific  research  in  England  and 
in  Europe  generally,  must  not  be  judged  of  by  the 
startling  theories  or  amusing  paradoxes  which  are 
occasionally  put  forward  with  the  implied  sanction  of 
well-known  names ;   as  little  might  we  judge  of  the 


genenl  education  of  English  i^irla  by  IVIindi's  dercr  i 
satire.  "  It  is  all  development,"  says  the  fair  drawing-  | 
room  Mvmnie^  referring  to  a  w^-known  modem  book ; 
"  I  was  a  fish,  and  I  shall  be  a  orow  ! "  The  answer 
seems  to  be  "faiwud  amtami  ^etcemdn  iTmi  ptiim 
que  (Tmn  sin^e**  Apart,  however,  from  snoh  publica- 
tions, we  have  brought  before  ns  in  every  departmeot 
of  science,  quietly  and  almost  without  notice,  the 
unobtmsive  results  of  yean  of  labonr ;  and  sudi  is 
the  book  from  which  we  have  extracted  the  foUoviog 
narrative,  which,  we  trust,  will  prove  not  irithoot  li 
interest  peculiariy  ita  own ;  giving,  as  it  does,  a  simple 
and  truthful  account  of  the  great  efforts  made  by  those 
gentlemen  who  founded  the  Edinburgh  Obserratorr, 
and  the  many  difficulties  whieh  presented  theiOKlTn 
before  the  propriety  of  the  present  site  was  Citabhshed 
beyond  doubt : — 

The  most  natural  idea,  and  one  which  seems  to 
have  obtained  at  first  in  the  question  of  securing  the 
very  utmost  degree  of  stability  for  astronomical  in- 
struments, was  to  go  to  the  proverbially  sure  founda- 
tion of  rock.  But  in  proportion  as  the  optical  potrer 
of  such  instruments  was  successively  improved,  vaxaj 
causes  of  disturbance,  which  were  of  no  importance 
before,  now  not  only  became  of  noticeable  effect,  but 
proved  even  more  prejudicial  than  some  of  the  olJer 
ones.  Thus,  minute  and  rapid  vibrations  of  the  soil, 
when  occurring  in  consequence  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  huge  town,  and  continuing,  as  they  do  there,  through 
nearly  all  the  twenty-four  hours,  may  ahnost  prerent 
a  powerful  telescope  from  being  used  at  aQ :  thoagh 
they  would  have  offered  no  impediment  to  the  emplot- 
ment  of  one  of  the  older  astronomioal  instnuupnts 
with  phiin  sights.  And  as  stone  transmits  vibrations 
much  more  readily  than  gravel  or  sand,  an  astronomer 
in  the  present  day,  in  such  a  locality,  would  perbnp.^ 
avoid  the  former  material,  and  rather  build  onaloo^c: 
one,  though  he  might  be  occasionally  plagued  with  a 
subsidence  of  the  piera. 

Besides  the  more  ohvious  disadvantages  of  rock  as 
a  foundation  for  astronomical  instruments^  an  ns- 
necessary  prejudice  was  created  against  it  from  con- 
sidering, theoretically,  the  effects  of  expansion  bThrt'. 
in  deranging  the  position  of  the  instruments.  Thoud 
these  are  to  a  certain  extent  vereB  anna  of  dis- 
turbance, yet  .they  are  quite  imperceptible  in  most 
situations ;  but  having  been  first  hrought  into  notict 
by  reason  of  the  wonderful  advance  of  modem  practir 
optics, — an  advance,  too,  which  promised  to  be  cen^ 
tinuous  for  a  length  of  time  to  come, — ^their  mflueoci 
was  rather  overrated,  and  an  opinion  was  verj  p^ 
rally  entertained  that  rock  was  not  suitable  as' 
foundation  for  astronomioal  purposes,  and  in  the  csy 
of  a  Royal  Observatory,  not  vety  long  ago,  built  on .. 
rocky  hill,  where  no  expense  was  spared  to  make  tl 
piera  as  perfect  as  possible  (testified  by  the  carrinj 
alone  of  one  of  the  enormous  blocks  having  eost  50<>  . 
the  huildera  were  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  prcvsi!. : 
feeling,  that  they  were  at  infinite  pains  to  neutra..:^ 
the  effects  of  the  stony  matter  on  which  they  were  (.< 
ncccs:>ity  founded. 
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The  plan  adopted  was  to  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  a 
hole  sercral  feet  deep,  and  rather  larger  than  the  in- 
leaded  pier ;  the  bottom  was  catefally  levelled,  and 
then  a  quantity  of  wet  clay  was  thrown  in  and  well 
trodden  down.  The  object  proposed  by  these  measures 
being  to  destroy  nbration. 

"Vniile,  howerer,  the  effects  of  heat  might  be 
guarded  against,  by  thus  removing  the  pier  £rom 
actual  contact  with  the  rock  and  its  irresistible 
expansions,  a  much  more  dangerous  element  was  in- 
troduced in  the  shape  of  moisture.  Heat  penetrates 
with  such  dUfleulty  and  so  very  slowly  into  stone,  and 
<60  equally  on  every  side  at  that  depth,  and  so  quickly 
and  partially  through  a  porous  soil,  as  to  produce,  in 
an  absorbing  substance  below,  lawless  and  unexpected 
effects,  to  which  a  hygrometer  or  pluviometer  on  the 
surface  would  afford  no  clue. 

The  comparative  importance  of  temperature  and 
moisture,  when  the  disturbance  of  large  masses  is 
concerned,  has  been  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
the  recent  examinations  into  the  formation  and  motion 
of  glaciers.  Charpcntier,  Agassiz,  and  others,  mab- 
taincd  the  complete  efficacy  and  the  sole  agency  of  the 
former  cause ;  but  Professor  J.  D.  Forbes  showed, 
tliat  through  the  whole  winter  the  glacier  is  never 
frozen  more  than  as  it  were  skin  deep ;  that  the  cold, 
so  to  speak,  does  not  penetrate  more  than  two  feet  in 
freezing  the  water  wldch  is  mechanically  mixed  with 
the  glacier  ice  both  winter  and  summer,  and  rather 
retards  the  onward  motion  of  the  ice  than  accelerates 
it, — as  was  supposed,  by  the  diktation  which  the  water 
experienced  on  freezing  making  it  swell  up  and  force 
for  itself  a  passage  wherever  resistance  was  least. 
But  the  water  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  in 
rain,  or  by  sunshine,  runs  down  into  the  snow  hun- 
dreds of  feet  deep ;  friction  and  pressure  then  convert 
the  compound  mass  Into  the  peculiar  form  of  glacier 
ice,  and  the  fluid  still  filling  all  the  pores  keeps  the 
whole  in  motion.  Thus  temperature  of  itself,  i.e.  by 
means  of  the  expansion  or  contractions  which  it  may 
cause  by  its  presence  in  greater  or  less  degrees,  has 
no  effect  on  the  creation  or  motion  of  the  glacier : 
though,  through  the  agency  of  water,  it  may  be  the 
powerful  cause  of  both. 

When  the  gentlemen  who  subscribed  for  the 
building  of  the  Edinburgh  Observatory  commenced 
their  important  labours,  they  gave,  as  might  have 
been  expected  of  them,  much  and  serious  attention  to 
the  weighty  matter  of  the  foundations  of  the  instru- 
ment piers ;  and  uninfluenced  by  the  prejudices  of  the 
time,  and  better  acquainted  with  the  properties  of 
rock,  firom  having  more  frequently  to  deal  with  it,  than 
the  inhabitants  of  most  other  countries,  they  proceeded 
under  the  direction  and  advice  of  their  ^honorary 
architects  and  eng^ecrs,  Messrs.  TV.  H.  Phiyfair  and 
J.  Jardine,  in  the  following  manner- — 

The  Cdton  Hill  attains  the  deration  of  about 
349  feet  above  the  sea;  the  western  end,  which  is  the 
highest  part,  consists  of  porphyry  and  trap-tuff  in 
alternate  beds,  the  former  being  from  100  to  150  feet 
in  thickness,  and  the  latter  varying  from  2  feet  at  the 


top  of  the  hill  to  IS  feet  at  the  bottom,  with  a  mean 
dip  of  perhaps  20**  towards  the  N.E.  The  eastern 
parts  are  composed  of  numerous  strata  of  sandstone, 
wacke,  Intuminous  shale,  and  day  ironstone,  and  the 
whole  affords  a  remarkable  exemplification  of  the 
"  Crag  and  Tail"  phenomena  of  the  geologists. 

To  the  west,  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the 
plain,  a  precipitous  front  of  trap  rock,  worn  bare  and 
naked  on  all  its  prominent  parts,  but  still  preserving 
its  sharp  angles,  and  but  thinly  covered  with  mould 
anywhere ;  while  on  the  other  side,  to  the  east,  is  a 
long  sloping  ridge  of  soft  earth  and  rubbish,  which 
appears  to  have  been  collected  under  the  lee  of  the 
protecting  crust  of  porphyi'y,  or  to  have  been  saved 
by  it  from  being  carried  away,  with  the  similar  mate- 
rial of  which  the  rest  of  the  country  was  composed, 
during  some  tremendous  rush  of  water  from  the  west, 
as  Sir  J.  Hall  thought ;  or,  according  to  the  more 
probable  exphination  of  Mr.  M'Laren,  under  the  con- 
tinued action  of  westerly  oceanic  currents,  during  the 
long  period  that  this  country  undoubtedly  formed  part 
of  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Tliere  are  many  hills  of  the 
above  character  in  Scotland  with  their  "tails"  in- 
variably in  the  same  direction;  and  their  western 
ends  still  tower  so  high  on  account  of  the  pre-eminent 
hardness  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed. 

On  such  positions  were  established  the  castles  of 
Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  and  other  ancient  strong- 
holds, whose  peculiar  geological  features  so  signally 
assisted  our  forefathers  throughout  those  gloomy 
ages  of  war  and  rapine,  in  the  successful  performance 
of  many  a  prodigy  of  patriot  vdour;  and  on  such  a 
position,  but  in  happier  times,  did  the  members  of  the 
Astronomicd  Institution  of  Edinburgh  found  their 
observatory. 

The  choice  of  the  site  was  certainly  a  most  for- 
tunate one,  and  the  tale  that  the  hill  so  plainly  told 
of  the  triumphant  manner  in  whicb  it  had  acquitted 
itself  in  all  the  mighty  rubs  it  had  undergone  in  pri- 
maeval ages,  was  the  best  earnest  that  could  be  given 
for  the  future  stability  and  permanence  of  the  astro- 
nomicd instruments  to  be  mounted  on  its  summit. 

The  smaller  peculiarities  of  the  case,  too,  were  ex- 
tremely favourable;  for  while  one  of  the  priiicipd 
streets  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  vdlcy  in  which  a  railroad 
has  since  been  constructed,  wind  dose  under  the 
steep  south-western  side  of  the  hill,  (the  veiy  part  on 
which  the  building  is  erected,  and  therefore  aj^arently 
dangerously  close,  on  account  of  the  vibrations  that 
might  possibly  be  produced  in  the  soil  by  the  neigh- 
bouring traffic,)  the  thin  beds  of  the  softer  and  friable 
trap-tuff  between  the  strata  of  porphyry  have  a 
powerful  damping  effect;  and  all  luckily  dip  to  the 
north-east  away  from  the  region  of  disturbance ;  so 
that  before  the  particular  seam  on  which  the  obser- 
vatory is  built,  has  come  perpendicularly  under  any  of 
the  roads  on  that  side  of  the  hiU,  it  is  then  so  far  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ground  as  to  be  effectually 
protected  by  several  hundred  feet  in  depth  of  mould 
and  sandstone,  and  shde. 

The  hill  originally  terminated  in  a  somewhat  pyra- 
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midal  summit ;  and  the  operations  were  commenced 
by  blasting  away  the  crown,  so  as  to  leave  a  level 
area ;— on  this  the  observatory  was  built,  the  foun- 
dation stones  of  the  walls  being  laid  at  once  on  the 
general  surface  of  the  rock.  The  intended  site  of  each 
pier  was  next  cut  away,  until  a  sound  part  of  the  live 
rook  was  arrived  at,  for  which  purpose  there  was  never 
anyoccasion  for  going  more  i\im  sit  ornine  inches  deep. 
The  exact  size  of  the  lowest  stone  of  the  pier  (they 
were  made  without  any  vertical  joints)  for  a  breadth 
of  three  inches  inwards  from  the  edge  of  the  stone 
was  well  polished,  the  centre  parts  being  (technically) 
droved,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  straight  edge 
being  laid  across  the  area  and  touching  either  border, 
just  cleared  the  central  portion.  The  lower  surface 
of  the  foundation-stone  was  similarly  prepared,  and  the 
two  polished  borders  being  connected  together,  the 
stone  rested  not  on  its  centre  but  on  its  circum- 
ference, the  condition  best  established  for  stability. 
The  cement  used  being  merely  "  milk  of  lime,"  rather 
served  to  fill  up  scratches  and  produce  truer  surfaces 
than  to  form  a  substantial  stratum  between  the  two 
bodies,  in  the  usual  manner  in  which  mortar  is  applied. 
Eveiy  successive  stone  employed  to  heighten  the  pier 
was  similarly  prepared ;  and  all  the  piers  were  built 
in  like  fashion.  They  had  no  foundations  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  tenU)  but  sprang  at  one«  fiom  the  almost 
level  general  surface  of  the  rock. 

Trailsit  instruments  have  usually  one  large  sub- 
terranean pier,  from  which  there  spring  through  the 
floor  of  the  room,  for  the  support  of  either  end  of  the 
axis,  two  distinct  piUars,  but  which  nevertheless  may 
be  looked  on  as  integral  parts  of  the  same  piece  of  ma- 
sonry with  the  great  mass  below.  But  with  the  transit 
on  Calton  Hill  there  is  one  separate  pier  for  one  end  of 
the  axis,  and  another  for  the  other ;  the  place  of  the 
lower  large  connecting  pier  being  occupied  by  the 
stony  hill  itself.  It  only  remains  to  be  said,  that  the 
material  employed  for  all  the  piers  in  the  observatory 
is  the  best  "  liver"  rock  that  the  Craig  Leith  quarry 
could  produce ;  and,  in  case  of  the  transit  in  parti- 
cular, extraordinary  care  seems  to  have  been  taken 
to  have  the  two  pillars  made  of  as  similar  stones  as 
possible;  they  appear  indeed  to  have  formed  parts  of 
the  same  block.  Here,  then,  was  an  admirable  oppor- 
tunity for  severely  testing  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  a  hard  stratum  for  meridian  instruments.  Many 
persons,  however,  would  not  wait  for  the  proof, 
and  condemned  the  building  off-hand.  Even  the 
British  Association  joined  in  the  general  opinion,  the 
more  important  objections  assigned  being  vibrations 
and  expansions.  But  Professor  Henderson  never 
perceived  any  tremor  in  the  mercury  caused  by 
carriages  passing  below,  and  the  same  negative  effect 
has  been  found  since  the  recent  opening  of  the  North 
British  Bailway,  which  passes  at  a  depth  of  about  200 
feet  below,  and  at  a  horizontal  distance  in  one  place  of 
about  600  feet.  A  tap,  however,  with  a  book,  or  even 
a  pencil,  on  the  pier,  would  make  the  mercury  vibrate 
(a  pencil  bearing  a  greater  ratio  to  the  pier  than  a 
carriage  to  the  whole  hill),  which  shows  the  necessity 


for  an  astronomer  first  looking  well  about  hi  his  own 
immediate  nei^bourhood  for  the  lurking  cause  of 
any  unexpected  disturbance,  before  he  impugns  any 
great  and  extensive  laws  of  nature. 

As  time  wore  on,  however.  Professor  Henderson 
noticed  a  remarkable  annual  fluctuation  of  level,  which 
he  was  induced  to  attribute  to  the  expansion  of  the 
rock,  and  this  idea  was  strengthened  whea  it  be- 
came subsequently  discovered  that  there  was  also  aa 
azimuthal  disturbance  sufficient  somewhat  to  interfere 
with  the  accuracy  of  the  observations.  There  was, 
therefore,  much  necessity  for  endeavouring  to  discover 
the  manner  or  the  means  by  which  temperatuie  acted 
on  the  instrument,  and  to  endeavour  to  oonect^  or  at 
least  reduce  them  within  the  power  of  calcolatioa. 
For  this  purpose  six  thermometers  were  chosen, 
Nos.  I,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  were  buried  in  the  rock  at 
depths  varying  from  twenty-four  feet  under  the 
surface,  while  the  sixth  thermometer  was  under  the 
floor  of  the  observatory,  resting  on  the  stone  of  the 
trigonometrical  station,  and  exposed  freely  to  the  air. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clearer  idea  of  the  results 
obtained  from  these  thermometers  than  could  be 
gained  from  the  table  of  numbers,  all  the  quantities 
were  projected  on  paper,  together  with  the  times,  and 
curves  were  drawn  through  the  observations  of  eadi 
instrument  to  show  its  various  changes. 

A  glance  at  the  projections  so  formed  pbinly 
showed  that  the  deeper  thermometers  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter,  on  account  of  the  extreme  uni- 
formity of  their  increase  and  decrease,  and  the  abscuoe 
of  anything  like  violent  daily  variations.  These  were 
exhibited,  in  a  certain  sms^l  degree,  by  the  thermo- 
meter under  the  floor,  but  still  more  strongly  by 
No.  5,  with  its  ball  just  covered  by  sand;  indeed,  it 
seemed  almost  to  equal  the  azimuth  in  its  wildness, 
and  corresponded  in  the  times  and  character  of  its 
fits  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

With  the  ascertainment  of  this  leading  fact  came  the 
solution  of  many  difficulties.  Purther  experiments 
were  now  made,  and  persevered  in  with  a  seal  and 
ability  which  cannot  be  too  much  imitated  and  ad- 
mired. All  these  curves  were  weighed  in  a  most 
delicate  balance,  after  having  been  projected  npon 
paper,  until  at  length  there  resulted  the  eoncb- 
sion,  "  thai  iha  bodt/  or  bodies  dUiurbm^  the  inirm- 
metU  mutt  he  tery  mall,  and  mutt  be  pood  eoMdu€t(frt 
of  heat,  therefore  mott  probabfy  metallic.'* 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  this  most  interesting 
inquiry  to  its  dose ;  we  shaU,  therefore,  merely  state 
that,  guided  by  this  fact,  Professor  Henderson  imme- 
diately entered  upon  a  minute  examination  of  the 
transit  instrument  itself,  and  discovered  asUgbt  differ- 
ence in  the  adjustment  of  the  brass  bearings  at  one 
side,  sufficient,  as  he  believed,  to  account  for  the 
variations  which  had  been  observed. 

The  screws  in  which  the  unequal  expansion  took 
place,  have  since  been  altered  with  the  most  satis- 
factory results,  and  in  the  forthcoming  Tolumc  of  the 
report,  the  manner  in  which  this  has  been  effected 
will  be  detailed,  proving  how  necessaiy  it  is  at  dl 
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times  to  search  diligently  for  those  small  causes  of 
failure  which  are  close  at  hand,  before  we  enter  npon 
the  inTestigation  of  those  whidi  are  less  obnons,  and 
more  remote. 

We  cannot  close  this  brief  notice  without  the 
expression  c^  our  deep  regret  that  the  indefatigable 
Professor  Henderson,  whose  labours  are  thus  recorded, 
should  have  passed  from  the  scene  of  his  usefulness, 
and  that  another  hand  should  have  to  make  these 
"  Extracts "  from  his  observations,  which  he  might 
have  looked  forward,  without  presumption,  to  having 
given  to  the  world  himself. 

Professor  Henderson  has  departed,  and  others  are 
fallowing  the  same  track  of  patient  investigation 
which  he  pursued.  Knowledge  has  increased,  and 
step  by  step  we  press  onwards,  each  man  helped  more 
and  more  upon  his  road  by  the  labours  of  him  who 
has,  perhaps,  fallen,  almost  unheeded,  by  the  way. 
The  increase  of  knowledge  is,  however,  the  increase  of 
responsibility,  and,  perhaps,  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  noble  words  of  Lord  Bacon  had  more  need 
to  be  impressed  upon  our  minds  :-* 

"  Knowledge  is  not  a  conch  whereupon  to  rest  a 
searching  or  an  anxious  spirit,  or  a  terrace  for  a 
wandering  and  yariable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down 
with  a  fair  prospect,  or  a  tower  of  state  for  a  proud 
mind  to  raise  itself  upon,  or  a  fort  on  a  commanding 
ground  for  strife  and  contention,  or  a  shop  for  profit 
or  sale,  but  a  rick  storehouse  Jbr  the  glory  of  (he 
Creator^  and  the  relief  of  marCt  edaley 


A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  NOVELS, 

Solomon  has  said,  "There  is  a  time  for  every 
thing."  If  he  were  alive  now  he  would  certainly  say, 
"  thb  is  the  time  for  Novel-writing." 

Our  fathers  used  to  speak  of  the  Minerva  Press  as 
something  prodigious  in  its  day.  It  launched  forth 
its  hundreds  of  novels  yearly :  Novels  of  High-Life ; 
uoveb  of  Low-Life ;  novels  &  hMonk  Lewis ;  novels 
d  la  Charlotte  Smith;  novels  Hadcliffean;  novels 
Rosa  Matildaish. — "  Good  heavens ! "  exchumed  our 
fathers,  "  where  will  all  this  end  ?"  Ami  echo  at  the 
present  time,  in  Hibernian  style,  repeats,  "  Where, 
indeed?"  Not  in  universal  noyd-reading  will  the 
end  bo  found ;  for  that  point  we  have  reached  already, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet  oome.  It  seems  probable  that 
cultivated  society  in  EngUmd  will  come  to  universal 
novel-»ri/ji^,  at  hist.  Even  now,  it  is  almost  as  great 
a  distinction  for  a  man  or  woman  not  to  have  written 
a  novel  at  all,  as  to  have  written  a  very  good  one. 
Our  fathers  had  their  annual  hundreds  from  the 
Minerva  Press,  but  wc  have  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  from  Colbum,  and  Bentley,  and  Chapman, 
and  all  "  the  men  of  the  Bow ;"  not  to  mention 
scores  of  other  men  in  the  metropolis  and  all  the 
large  towns,  who  send  forth  their  novels  in  quick 
succession,  strewing  our  houses  with  them  "  thick 
as  leaves  in  Yalombrosa." 


Do  not  think  me  impertinent,  dear  reader,  if  1 
Tcnture  to  offer  you  a  word  of  advice  efipattaxt.  If 
you  have  not  yet  written,  or  are  not  now  writing  a 
novel,  and  do  not  like  to  be  called  singular,  eccentric, 
and  unlike  other  people,  you  had  better  begin  writing 
one  forthwith.  Once  get  it  on  the  stocks,  and  let  it 
be  believed  that  you  work  at  it  occasionally,  and  you 
viil  be  safe  from  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Grundy  in 
te»pect  of  your  setting  up  for  an  oddity.  Wc  shall 
attain  to  a  Chinese  pitch  of  universality  in  fictitious 
composition  before  very  many  years.  Meanwhile,  it 
b  no  easy  matter  to  write  a  novel  tlmt  shall  be  con- 
spicuous among  the  multitudes  that  issue  from  the 
press  in  the  course  of  one  short  season.  We  question 
whether  even  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Miss  Austen  would 
hold  their  present  high  rank  in  public  estimation  had 
they  published  their  best  works  within  the  last  five 
years.  Could  we  divest  "  Patronage"  and  "  Emma" 
of  the  prestige  which  accompanies  the  name  of  each 
distinguished  authoress,  and  of  the  halo  which  en- 
circles all  our  earliest  love, — could  we  read  each  of 
those  works  for  the  first  time  to-morrow,  published 
by  Mr.  Colbum,  as  "  A  Novel ;  by  a  Lady,"  it  is 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  we  should  pro- 
nounce the  one  to  be  "  formal,"  "  deficient  in  warmth 
and  elevation  of  tone,"  and  the  other  to  be  "common- 
place" and  "  without  brilliancy  or  point."  When  few 
and  foolish  novehi  only  existed,  works  so  full  of 
beauty  and  merit  as  those  of  Miss  Edgeworth  and 
Miss  Austen  would  be  hailed  on  their  first  /tppcar- 
ance  as  perfection ;  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  people 
should  hold  sacred  the  memory  of  these  books  so  be- 
loved in  the  days  of  youtli,  books  that  all  the  world 
delighted  toprabe.  But  a  new  generation  of  writers 
and  readers  has  arisen,  and  the  old  favourites  are 
gliding  away  from  the  "  giddy  height  "  of  supreme 
popularity.  I  am  no  iconoclast,  and  am  far  enough 
from  desiring  to  shatter  idols  so  fair  as  those  above 
cited ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  a  fanatical,  not  to  say 
superstitious,  reverence  for  them ;  I  merely  hint  at  the 
possibility  that  the  public  of  the  present  day  may  find 
some  fault  even  in  these  works.  The  said  public  has 
grown  very  critical  and  fastidious  and  exigeant,  in 
consequence  of  the  abundance  of  novels  and  light 
literature  with  which  it  is  indulged ;  and  by  this  lunt 
we  mean  to  insinuate  that  it  is  not  every  one  who  can 
write  a  novel  that  shall  be  "good,"  "strikiug;"  and 
"  remarkably  successful" 

A  modem  novelist  is,  in  some  respects,  in  the  same 
predicament  with  the  professors  of  the  histrionic  art. 
One  prejudice  against  both  is,  that  they  must  be  fri- 
volous and  unprofitable,  because  their  avowed  object 
is  to  amuse  and  unbend  the  mind.  Jeremy  Taylor 
spoke  far  more  respectfully  of  St.  John's  favourite 
relaxation  of  "  sporting  with  a  tame  partridge ;" 
which  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  very  elevating  or 
a  very  earnest  occupation.  "  Oh !  but " — say  some 
folks,  "that  was  an  innocent  amusement."  Very  trae; 
and  I  am  not  of  the  same  mind  with  the  French  lady, 
who  declared  her  haired  of  all  innocent  pleasures; 
but  I  must  protest  against  the  other  great  popular 
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prejudice  concerning  novels  and  plays ;  viz.  that  the 
amusement  they  afford  is  not  innocent  but  injurions. 
Abandoning  the  school  of  Thespis  for  the  present,  let 
us  endeavour  to  rescue  modem  novels  ftrom  the  horns 
of  this  dilemma.  If  they  are  not  deemed  simply 
frivolous  and  unprofitable,  they  are  pronounced  to  be 
positively  injurious  and  corrupting,  by  those  large 
classes  who  forbid  novel-reading  to  young  people; 
classes  who  are  for  the  most  part  educated,  respect- 
able, sensible,  and  very  influential  in  society.  If  any 
one  venture  to  protest  against  their  sweeping,  indis* 
criminate  denunciations,  a  saving  clause  is  sometimes 
allowed  in  favour  of  the  works  of  a  few  authors ;  such 
as  Walter  Scott,  Miss  Edgeworth,  &c.;  partly  in 
virtue  of  intrinsic  excellence,  and  partly  in  virtue  of 
prescriptive  right.  Very  frequently,  too,  an  exception 
is  made  in  favour  of  some  living  author,  who  is  wor- 
shipped as  a  household  "  lar"  within  certain  parallels  of 
mental  latitude.  Thus  we  find  families  in  which  Mrs. 
Ellis  is  invoked  to  make  "  women  of  England"  of  all 
the  girb,  and  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James  is  allowed  to 
"  charge  with  all  his  chivalry"  through  the  minds  of 
the  boys.  But  even  those  who  arc  more  liberal  in 
their  allowance  of  light  literature  to  young  people 
hold  to  these  three  degrees  of  comparison; — much 
novel-reading  is  bad,  little  is  better,  lione  at  all  is 
best.  This  is  not  a  just  judgment,  I  believe ;  because 
it  disregards  the  natural  craving  of  youth  for  the 
romantic  and  ideal ;  which  craving,  in  its  pure  un- 
vitiatad  state,  is  identical  with  the  aspiration  after  all 
virtue, — ^true  goodness,  true  love,  true  nobility.  It  is 
a  craving  which  should  not  be  crushed  and  vilified, 
but  which  should  be  carefully  gratified  'in  the  best 
way  the  spirit  and  institutions  of  the  age  and  coun- 
try permit. 

It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  note  the  progress 
of  refinement  and  civilization  in  any  nation,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  amusements 
of  the  cultivated  classes.  For  instance,*— let  us  con- 
trast the  age  of  chivaliy  with  our  own  time  in  this 
respect.  The  favourite  recreations  in  the  former, 
were  jousting,  masques,  mysteries,  and  the  songs  of 
the  minstrels ;  among  us,  they  are  dubs,  newspapers, 
fashionable  artistic  and  scientific  assemblies,  and  fic- 
titious literature.  Just  what  the  bards  and  trouba- 
dours in  the  olden  time  were  to  dames  and  youthful 
knights  and  squires,  the  novelist  is  to  the  same  class 
of  persons  in  our  own  day.  The  bard  penetrated  into 
every  sort  ot  circle ;  he  might  be  met  with  in  the 
king's  palace,  and  in  the  baron's  castle ;  in  the  abbey, 
and  in  the  burgher's  house ;  in  the  farm  and  in  the 
cottage;  staying  generally  the  longest  where  the 
women  were  most  numerous ;  and  thus  it  is  with  the 
modem  tale-tellers  and  dealers  in  romance.  Let  them 
look  well  to  the  use  they  make  of  the  extensive  power 
which  is  in  their  hands :  they  are  the  companions  and 
directors  of  the  women  and  the  young  generally,  in 
their  most  impressionable  moments,  the  leisure  mo- 
ments of  life.  They  have  higher  duties  to  perform 
than  the  excitement  of  laughter,  or  merely  pleasurable 
sensations :  they  oiight  to  strengthen  and  purify  while 


they  delight  the  mind,  like  aU  other  true  tztists, 
whether  of  high  or  low  degree.  The  good  novelist, 
let  it  be  remembered,  is  always  an  aiiist  and  a 
moralist.  He  lays  the  foundation  of  hit  wwk  in  the 
region  of  the  familiar  and  the  real,  but  its  highest 
pinnacles  reach  into  a  brighter  and  purer  region,  into 
the  clear  air  of  philosophy  and  eternal  poetry,  whence 
those  who  ascend  may  look  down  with  a  Btreagthened 
vision  upon  the  extended  prospect  of  the  familiar  and 
the  real ;  and  there  they  may  leam  the  lesson  of  wis- 
dom, which  teaches  the  signifieanoe  and  beauty  of 
common  things  and  cvery-day  life.  If  I  am  right  in 
assigning  the  task  of  this  instraction  in  part  to  the 
modem  novelists,  my  reader  will  not  accuse  me  of 
having  said  too  many  words  in  their  favour,  though 
they  are  assuredly  not  the  most  eifectiTe  that  oould 
be  said  on  the  subject.  J.  M.  W. 


HARHY  SUMNER'S  REVENGE.* 

BY  POLTDOSE. 

OHAivn  XXVIIL 

*'  with  only  tiich  dtffM  of  udncM  left 
Ai  may  wipport  longings  of  pure  dcsin; 
And  strengthen  love,  rejoicing  secretly 
In  the  sublime  •tirMtigns  of  the  gmve." 

Tke  KscmnU: 

AmvL  the  first  pangs  of  sepaiatioil  from  her  lom, 
Lady  Agnes  Clifton  found  moving  aboat  from  place  to 
place,  and  the  distraction  of  external  obiects,  enential  to 
enable  her  to  rid  henelf  of  the  sin  of  idolatry  of  a  cm- 
tare.  In  gazing  on  the  suggestive  splendonr  of  the 
ecclcsiastioikl  structures  sUU  undemolished  on  the  Sdto- 
pean  continent,  in  attending  as  a  spectator  the  service! 
celebrated  within  them,  in  muung  on  the  most  eminent 
of  those  the  remembrance  of  whose  sanctity  still  lingnt 
about  their  shrines.  In  oonstant  readings  of  the  mnndaae 
destinies  in  which  their  lives  formed  no  inoonsideraUe 
threads,  she  hoped  gently  and  gnduallv  to  lead  her 
human  love  up  to  a  nigher  sphere.  Kobly  she  strove. 
Like  an  setherial  being  she  was  to  be  seen  haunting  an- 
wearyingly  the  solemn  edifices.  Through  aisles  and  ante- 
chapels  she  glided  pale,  wan,  and  abstracted ;  noiscleM 
as  a  spirit  Anon  in  the  lowliest  part  of  tlie  ehnreh 
she  would  wring  her  hands,  raise  her  eyes  to  beaven, 
and  remain  for  a  half-hour  at  a  time  with  her  head  bent 
downwards,  until  her  long  black  hair  almost  tooched 
the  pavement  A  nresence  aocompaaied  her  that  emcted 
homage  even.  When  In  the  company  of  other  wwahip- 
pers^  those  nearest  to  her  would  interrupt  their  devotions 
to  gaze  on  the  fngile  graceful  form  that  seemed  ao  tear- 
falandsosad.  The  vexgersaddiessedher  inasabdoed 
tone ;  and  followed  her  with  wondering  fffm,  aa  abe 
glided  amongst  the  clustering  columns,  or  becamo  kct 
in  contemplation  before  the  storied  windowEi  Manj  a 
devout  neasant  and  pauper,  who  obeerred  ber  in  the 
lowest  places  of  the  eongregation,  but  oftener  still  wbem 
the  sounds  of  divine  wonhip  were  hushed,  and  the  Uovm^ 
of  worshippers  was  away,  imagined  her,  with  pioaa  ccoda- 
lity;  to  be  a  heavenly  visitant 

How  far  different  was  that  heioie  giifs  wtimmie  </ 
herself  from  that  formed  of  her  by  othera  Kerer  bad 
her  sense  of  her  own  weakness  uid  imperfeetion  been 
brought  home  to  her  so  powerftiUy.  At  the  end  of  iwo 
veara  she  found  her  heart  still  fuU  to  oveiflovin^  el 
human  love.  To  herself  all  her  struggles  appeftred  to 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  unsnocessfuL    iMlige&tly 


(1)  Concluded  from  p.  U5. 
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as  the  had  Eiriven,  for  fire-and-twenty  months,  to  dia- 
engage  her  lore  from  ita  hnman  object :  legardleig  of  all 
the  anguish  it  occasioned  her  bodily  and  mental ;  she 
had  not  learned  to  be  happy,  nor  even  undiatracted.  Her 
health  had  been  gradually  sinking  nnder  the  protracted 
anguish  of  her  heartrfltrugglea.  Her  dark  eyes  flashed 
with  an  unnatural  brilliance.  Her  lipa  were  colourless, 
and  an  ominous  streak  of  colour-like  lingering  life, 
tinged  in  one  bright  spot  dieeks  otherwise  wan  and 
bloodlesa.  Her  frame  was  attenuated :  her  hands  almost 
transparent.  She  had  now  become  conscious  that  her 
love  had  combined  with  her  mortal  life,  and  that  both 
must  be  resigned  at  once.  The  greatest  happiness  she 
had  known  since  she  had  said  farewell  at  Windleboume, 
was  when  she  met  her  first  settled  conviction  of  this 
truth  with  a  cheerful  and  grateful  submission.  Her 
choice  was  made :  she  was  steadily  advancing  to  the 
sacrifice. 

Sumner  remained  a  month  at  Oxford,  after  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Diaconate.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time, 
he  proceeded  to  Bribeworth  and  entered  on  the  duties  of 
his  office.  Ho  had  not  been  long  there,  before  it  ap- 
peared that  his  brother-in-law  was  bitterly  offended  with 
his  uncle  for  appointing  him  to  the  cure.  That  a 
clergyman  should  be  appointed  by  the  rector  to  assist 
him  in  the  chai^ge  of  nis  own  parish,  without  his  per- 
mission, appeared  to  that  individual  little  less  than 
ecclesiastical  chartism.  He  showed  his  high  displeasure, 
by  scarcely  reco^ising  his  aged  uncle  when  he  met  him, 
and  banishing  him  from  the  honours  of  Pendlebury  table. 
He  complained  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  that  a  dea- 
con had  been  appointed  assistant  curate  of'so  large  and 
important  a  place  as  Bribeworth ;  and  demand^  the 
withdrawal  of  his  brother-in-law's  license,  ^umner  laid 
the  whole  case  before  his  Oxford  counsellor.  B^  him  ho 
was  advised  to  represent  to  his  lordship  that  Bribeworth 
was  his  home ;  that  his  mother  resided  there  alone,  save 
himself ;  that  the  rector  and  his  predecessor  in  the  curacy 
wished  him  to  remain ;  that  Mr.  Perigord's  objection 
arose  from  an  unfortunate  aversion  towaras  himself;  that 
his  own  sister  was  that  gentleman's  wife ;  and  that  cir- 
cumstance, joined  to  a  conciliating  demeanour  on  his 
own  party  might  probably  enable  him  to  moderate  the 
dislike  in  question.  He  was  earnestly  urged  likewise  to 
do  eveiything  within  the  limit  of  compromising  truth  or 
of  betraying  his  high  trust,  to  conciliate  his  brother-in- 
law.  It  ended  in  Sumner's  remaining,  to  the  infinite 
joy  of  his  sister  and  mother,  to  the  great  contentment 
of  the  rector,  and  satisfaction  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  parishioners. 

The  premier  was  not  a  man  to  be  balked  in  a  scheme 
easily.  It  was  evident  that  no  decent  pretext  could  be 
found  for  getting  rid  of  Sumner  immediately.  But  a 
ready  mode  soon  occurred  to  him  of  rendering  his  so- 
journ intolerable.  Until  now,  he  had  been  too  much 
taken  up  with  the  (to  him  more  important)  afiairs  of 
civil  government,  to  trouble  himself  about  tne  ecclesi- 
astical concerns  of  Bribeworth.  All  on  a  sudden,  he 
discovered  that  there  had  been  strange  doings  in  the 
parish  lately. 

"Who  authorized  all  these  Popish  alterations  and 
decorations  In  the  church  T'  he  demanded  of  the  Rector. 

"  I  did,"  was  the  curt  information  he  received.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  business  praver  had  to  be  said  at 
church  eveiy  day,  and  how  it  was  the  services  were  so 
di^erently  celebrated  to  what  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  all  his  life  1  An  answer  came  to  him  from  his  uncle, 
•'  By  my  direction  !" 

"  0  h^  r  said  the  Squiro  within  himself,  "  this  is  it, 
isiti    We  shall  seer 

In  the  course  of  a  month  the  hitherto  quiet  town  of 
Bribeworth  waa  in  convulsions.  It  was  edifying  to  hear 
the  Premier's  sudden  burst  of  theological  knowledj^e. 
He  spoke  with  such  unction  and  dogmatism  about  dis- 
puted points  of  doctrine,  one  would  have  imagined  him 
to  be  a  deeplv  read  divine.  The  dissenting  tiudespeople 
of  Bribeworth  were  suddenly  taken  out  of  disgrace,  and 


were  astonished  to  find  thems^elves  in  the  full  8wing  of 
the  Pendlebury  patronage.  This  move  of  the  Squire 
was  a  decided  hit  It  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  his 
popularity.  He  became  the  man  of  the  multitude  in  his 
own  town ;  where  he  liad  not  been  hitherto  honoured. 
The  Bector  and  Sumner  retained  a  larger  following  than 
is  usual  under  these  circumstances.  The  latter  was 
reallv  loved  by  the  Bribeworthians  generally.  And  not 
all  t^  insinuations  of  the  Squire  could  cause  them  to 
have  other  feelings  towards  him.  Indeed,  his  manner 
and  conduct  were  infinitely  more  attractive  now  than 
even  before.  The  poor  saw  md/elt,  that  he  laid  himself 
out  for  their  service.  Always  accessible  to  them,  he 
addressed  them  as  his  equals,  rather  than  as  inferiors 
and  subordinates.  Those  who  did  not  seek,  him,  he 
sought ;  he  interested  himself  in  their  affairs,  counselled 
them  in  their  difficulties,  procured  redress  for  their 
wrongs,  and  administered  to  their  wants ;  and  all  was 
done  with  the  affection  of  a  brother,  and  the  refinement 
and  mildness  of  a  christian.  But  the  usual  noisy,  vulgar, 
and  irreligious  class  of  a  country  town  were  against  him 
to  a  man ;  and  poor  Bribeworth  was  shaken  to  its  centre 
with  theological  feuds.  This  state  of  things  had  boon 
skilfully  effected  by  the  Premier,  without  his  making 
scarcely  an  appearance  at  Bribeworth.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  eveiy  opportunity  afforded  him,  in  Parliament  or 
out  of  it,  to  utter  sneers  at  the  whole  class  of  principles 
with  which  his  brother-in-law  was  infected,  he  lay  in 
wait,  like  a  spider  in  its  hole,  ready  to  pounce  on  any 
slip  that  should  place  him  in  his  power. 

Thus  passed  a  year  veiy  miserably  to  the  curate  of  Bribe- 
worth.  The  hindrances  and  annoyances  which  hisbrother- 
in-lawhad  the  opportunity  of  throwing  in  his  way  seemed 
to  be  almost  endless.  Do  what  he  might,  he  found  he 
could  not  contrive  to  avoid  his  brother-in-law's  dis- 
pleasure. He  toiled  and  worked  night  and  day,  in  the 
midst  of  ill-will  and  hatred,  instead  of  love.  Racked 
with  anxieties,  of  walking  wisely  aloi^  a  course  so  in- 
tricate— of  doing  his  duty  firmly  without  casting  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  others— of  behaving 
charitably  towards  all,  without  affording  any  counte- 
nance to  sin  and  schism— much  of  his  time  inhaling 
impure  and  contaminated  atmosphere  in  the  abodes  of 
want  and  disease :  added  to  anxieties  of  a  nature  more 
private  and  personal — his  strong  fhune  began  slowly  to 
succumb.  The  caution,  consideration,  respect,  and  good- 
ness, he  exhibited  towards  his  brother  was  misunder- 
stood by  the  latter.  The  idea  of  a  person  behaving 
thus  because  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty,  never  so 
much  as  presented  itself  to  his  understanding.  He 
supposed  it  to  be  his  brother-in-law's  writhings  under 
the  torture  he  was  inflicting.  He  concluded  that  he 
was  laying  himself  out  to  conciliate  the  powerful  squire. 
And  so  he  was  indeed.  But  it  was  in  obedience  to  the 
precept  of  the  Qospel  of  which  ho  was  a  minister ;  not 
from  self-intercstea  motives— as  his  brother-in-law  sur- 
mised. The  great  man,  however,  was  not  to  be  con- 
ciliated. His  will  must  be  done.  Suipner  must 
withdraw.  Until  that  concession  had  been  extorted,  he 
must  be  unbending  and  relentless.  Wearied  and  sick 
at  heart  of  this  state  of  ceaseless  discord,  which  nothing 
he  could  do  seemed  able  to  put  an  end  to,  or  even  to 
mollify,  Sumner  at  length  resolved  to  open  himself  to 
his  sister  on  the  subject,  and  through  her  instrumen- 
tality to  make  more  direct  efforts  at  reconciliation.  Ho 
did  this  with  deep  reluctance.  Her  state  of  health  was 
not  one  of  his  least  anxieties.  And  the  cause  of  it,  of 
which  he  scarcely  entertained  a  doubt,  made  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  in  his  conduct  towards  her  husband 
unspeakably  more  difficult.  Her  heart  was  evidently 
breaking;  and  he  was  all  but  certain  that  her  husband 
waa  the  cause^  Whatever  doubt  he  might  have  before 
entertained,  however,  was  wholly  resolved  b^  the  look 
of  despairing  anguish  with  which  she  replied  to  her 
brother's  request,  that  she  would  try  and  influence  her 
husband  to  a  happier  demeanour  towards  tlio  clergy 
in  the  parish  in  which  he  resided.      Lucy  Perigord 
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invariably  kept  her  feelings  under  bucIi  rigid  restndnt, 
whilst  in  her  brother's  presence  especially,  and  up  to 
this  Tery  moment  had  laboured  so  successfully  to  con- 
ceal the  misery  that  was  preying  upon  her  life,  that 
although  he  suspected  much,  he  was  anything  but  fully 
aware  of  the  havoc  and  the  ruin*  that  were  going  on 
within.  The  present  conversation,  however,  was  one 
the  nature  of  which  placed  it  beyond  the  power  of 
human  effort  to  retain  a  complete  concealment  of  the 
real  state  of  her  feelings.  It  took  place  at  the  cottage. 
Her  little  boy  was  with  her,  George  Harry— a  bright- 
rosy  lipped — fair  haired— blue  eyed  child. 

She  kept  a  fixed  melancholy  gaze  upon  him,  through- 
out the  conversation.  She  was  timidly  fearful  of 
betraying  to  her  brother  by  an  involuntaiy  look  or 
gesture  some  indication  of  the  real  slate  of  her  heart. 
The  child's  manner  was  singularly  subdued :  probably 
there  was  an  instinctive  sense  of  the  gravity  of  the  con- 
versation, and  perception  of  the  earnestness  and  melan- 
choly of  the  speakers.  In  general,  those  who  were  with 
him  heard  little  else  than  his  merry  prattle  and  ringing 
laugh.  The  movements  of  his  exquisitely  shaped  infant 
figure,  his  gestures,  the  very  intonation  at  times  of  his 
little  vivid  sentences,  combined  the  refinement  and 
polish  of  the  most  finished  acting  with  the  artless  grace 
of  innocence  and  childhood.  No  miseiy  so  complete  but 
smiled  in  his  presence.  Souls  the  most  bound  down 
were  transported  heavenward  by  the  winning  music  of 
his  merriment.  Nor  were  such  only  occasional  ebulli- 
tions :  they  were  his  general  mood.  When  sleep  came 
to  his  succour  at  mid-day  and  at  nightfall,  he  appeared 
almost  to  have  gone  to  meet  it ;  so  quickly  did  he  sink 
into  its  embrace,  as  if  fairly  wearied  out  with  joy. 
People  used  to  remark,  as  their  fascinated  gaze  followed 
him  hither  and  thither  through  his  gambols,  that  "  he 
was  not  long  for  this  world."  There  was  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  mirth  so  free,  so  gentle,  so  blithesome,  was 
not  for  this  sullen  earth.  To  all  he  conveyed  an  im- 
pression of  the  celestial. 

At  the  present  moment  the  blithe  joy  of  guileless 
childhood  was  held  in  suspense.  He  stood  leaning 
against  his  mother  as  she  sat,  and,  fondling  in  an  ab- 
stracted manner  her  hand  with  his  tiny  fingers,  kept  a 
fixed  and  mournful  gaze  upon  his  uncle.  He  had  not 
uttered  a  sound  throughout  a  conversation  of  some  five- 
and-twenty  minutes  ;  but  now  and  then  he  would 
rapidly  transfer  his  gaze  from  his  uncle  to  his  mother, 
and ^  with  his  clear  blue  eyes  search  her  countenance 
witH  an  anxious  scrutinizine  expression. 

Sumner  had  propoaed  to  himself  a  twofold  object  in 
this  interview.  He  wished  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  real 
state  of  his  sister's  feelings.  What  that  was  he  was  all 
but  certain.  More  he  could  not  be :  for  she  held  each 
look  and  word  and  gesture  in  such  vigilant  control,  that 
her  brother,  in  spite  of  all  his  solicitous  observations, 
was  unable  to  detect  the  betrayal  of  one  emotion  corres- 
ponding with  her  actual  state  of  heart.  Yet  under  some 
secret  grief  her  life  was  manifestly  sinking.  When  he 
compared  the  bright  gleeful  girl  who  was  his  sister  four 
years  ago,  with  the  stricken  care-worn  woman  who  still 
responded  to  the  name  of  Lucy,  he  felt  emotions  rising 
within  him,  of  which  his  sister's  husband  was  the  o£ 
ject,  such  as  cost  him  no  little  effort  to  repress.  He 
looked  to  this  conversation  to  remove  his  suspicions  if 
they  were  unfounded ;  to  advance  them  to  certainty  if 
they  were  not.  In  this  he  was  disappointed  :  the  veiy 
vividness  of  the  consciousness  of  her  own  state  of  heart, 
which  the  peculiar  subject  of  the  conversation  caused 
her  to  experience,  led  her  to  conceal  it  the  more  care- 
fully. And  so  successfully  did  she  effect  this,  that  she 
contrived  to  inform  her  brother  of  the  inutility  of  any 
interference  on  her  part,  and  of  the  hopelessness  of  any 
change  on  her  hnsoand's,  without  casting  even  the 
faintest  imputation  on  the  latter  "George  invariably 
employs  so  much  deliberation  and  prudence,"  she  said, 
'*  in  deciding  on  any  course  of  action,  that,  when  once 
he  has  resolved  on  any  such,  ho  never  swerves.    This 


gives  him  at  times  a  semblance  of  bardnckis  and  perti- 
nacity.*' Gentle  judge  i  How  mistaken  an  estimate ! 
Inexorable  to  the  weak  and  his  enemies,* he  was  pliable 
to  inconsistency  where  popularity  or  influence  were  at 
stake.  And  yet  he  was  capable  of  better  things.  Bot, 
destitute  of  one  fundamental  principle,  from  which  to 
judge  of  all  subordinate  truths — ^moral  or  intellectoal — 
the  medium  through  which  he  looked  at  questions  that 
came  before  him  took  its  colour  from  contemporaneous 
events,  and  his  most  trustworthy  testimony  were  logical 
inferences. 

The  other  object  Sumner  had  in  view  in  this  conver- 
sation, was  to  induce  his  sister  to  be  tiie  medinm  of  a 
direct  communication  from  himself  to  Mr.  Perigord, 
with  the  view  of  promoting  some  relaxation,  at  least,  of 
the  inveterate  hostility  which  the  latter  soperseveringij 
waged  against  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  parochial 
duties.  He  was  ready  to  make  any  concession  short  of 
a  compromise  of  higher  duties.  The  result  he  so  fondly 
desired,  however,  appeared  to  him  to  be  even  more 
hopeless  than  it  was  before.  Upon  the  other  snbject  of 
his  interview,  he  was  resolved  on  obtaining  more  saUs- 
fiictory  information.  To  suspect  that  the  demeanoor 
of  his  brother-in-law  towards  his  sister  was  gn^o^lj 
undermining  her  health  as  woU  as  happiness,  without 
being  able  to  be  quite  certain  of  it,  was  intolerable. 
Accordingly,  when  he  found  that  in  no  other  way  was 
there  a  possibility  of  his  arriving  at  a  definite  eondnsion 
on  the  matter,  he  determined  to  obtain  what  he  wanted 
by  plainly  and  pointedly  demanding  it  of  her. 

"  Lucy,  you  are  not  happy  1**  he  commenced  with  in- 
tentional abruptness.  There  was  a  slight  pause.  If  he 
had  been  close  enough  to  his  sister  to  have  heard  her 
repressed  Ifreath  as  it  struggled  sobbingly  through  her 
lungs,  or  if  he  had  held  the  trembling  hand  in  his 
own  which  her  child  was  then  pressing  to  bis  lips, 
he  would  have  needed  no  distincter  answer  to  his 
inquiries.  The  little  fellow  came  opportunely  to  hix 
mother^B  reliet  Looking  up  into  her  fi^e,  wiUi  eyes 
tilled  with  tears  and  lips  trembling  with  emotion, 
"Mamma  not  unhappy;  is  mammal"  he  asked  eoax- 
ingly.  Utterance  was  impossible  to  Lucy  Perigord. 
She  gazed  long  and  fixedly  at  her  child,  and  trembled 
visibly. 

The  little  fellow  quickly  peroeived  that  something 
was  wrong  with  his  mother,  and  that  that  look  was  not 
the  one  she  usually  wore.  The  transparent  complexion 
of  his  cheeks  and  forehead  were  in  a  moment  flashed 
with  colour.  Turning  short  round,  and  firowBiii^  hea- 
vily, "  I  can't  bear  you,  naughty  uncle ! "  he  sud  pa&si<m- 
ately ;  at  the  same  time  throwing  out  his  tiny  haiid  in 
an  attitude  of  deprecation,  "  How  dare  yon  say  mamma 
unhappy)  Mamma  isn't;  is  you,  dear  mammal"  And 
he  wreathed  around  her  his  tiny  aims,  and  dung  to  her 
as  if  to  protect  as  well  as  love  her. 

Lucy  Perigord  had  no  self-control  at  command  ade- 
quate for  an  emergency  such  as  this.  She  lifted  her 
boy  upon  her  lap,  clasped  him  to  her  bosom,  and  faoiy- 
ing  her  face  amidst  his  clustering  locks,  broke  into  an 
agony  of  tears. 

Sumner  was  touched  to  the  heart's  quick.  Those 
tears  conveyed  the  distinctest  information  as  to  his  in> 
quiries  he  was  likely  to  obtain  from  his  sister.  Think- 
ing it  to  be  the  kindest  course  under  the  circamstaneea, 
he  mainUuned  silence  for  some  minutesi  It  was  broken 
only  by  his  little  nephew,  who  intermingled  his  cm- 
braces  of  his  mother  with  alternate  exclamations  of 
"  Poor  mamma  I"  and  '* Naughty  uncle !"  At  length, 
when  the  first  violence  of  his  mother's  weeping  wms  in 
a  degree  assuaged,  he  suddenly  slipped  down  from  her 
knees,  and,  running  up  to  his  uncle,  commenced  a  vio- 
lent assault  upon  him  with  his  active  little  hands.  When 
he  had  accomplished  this  feat  of  vengeance  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  he  ran  back  to  his  mother,  and  attempted 
to  resume  his  place.  She  would  not  however  suffer  tbis 
until  he  had  re!urTicd  and  kissed  his  uncle. 

"  I  don't  want  to  kiss  uncle  Harry !"  he  objected. 
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irith  pouting  lips,  "I  want  to  kiss  dear  mamma  and 
papa.** 

"  For  Rhame^GeorgTl"  said  his  mother.  "What,  beat 
good  uncle  Harry,  who  is  so  good  and  kind  to  little 
Harry,  and  to  papa,  and  mamma?  For  shame  I  Go 
and  kiss  him  directly.*' 

"  He  isn't  good.  He  sud  mamma  unhappy.  Naughty 
nncle  made  mamma  cry.  I  won't  kiss  uncle  Hany," 
the  little  fellow  persisted. 

"  What  I  will  Oeoigy  make  mamma  unhappy  by  not 
doing  what  she  bids  himi"  she  continued. 

InstantlT  he  turned  round,  and  running  up  to  Hany 
Sumner,  who  stooped  to  receiye  him,  he  threw  his  anns 
round  his  neck,  and  coyered  his  cheeks  with  a  profusion 
of  such  kisses  as  belong  only  to  the  lips  of  childhood. 

Cbaptsb  XXIX. 

"  Contigned  to  heaTen  her  cures  and  wo« 
And  sank  la  undisturbed  repose/' 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
"Let  her  sleep  I 
False  and  cruel  Love,  « 

Weeping— she  hath  ceased  to  weep  ! 

Let  her  die ! 
All  her  hope  beneath  the  shf 
Was  ia  her  ntortality/'oS.  H. 

About  eighteen  months  had  now  elapsed  since  Sum- 
ner entered  on  his  ministerial  duties  in  the  parish  of 
Bribeworth.  The  hostility  of  his  brother  had  been  un- 
remitting and  successful.  Up  to  the  present  moment 
it  had  not  suffered  the  smallest  abatement.  The  prin- 
ciples he  professed,  in  spite  of  the  forbearance  and 
meekness  with  which  he  urged  them,  experienced  that 
peculiarly  envenomed  opposition  which  only  truth  can 
provoke.  Many  of  the  parishioners,  who  before  had 
regarded  him  with  affection,  on  account  of  his  unas- 
suming kindness  of  disposition,  and  unaffected  simpli- 
city and  affiibility  of  demeanour,  now  viewed  him  with 
something  like  repugnance.  But  one  or  two  families 
remained  stanch  in  their  adherence.  They  were  how- 
ever the  choice  spirits  of  the  town,  and  that  in  a  mea- 
sure compensated  for  the  smallness  of  their  number. 

The  squire  succeeded  to  the  popularity  which  his 
brother  liad  forfeited  :  ho  was  indeea  in  the  very  zenith 
of  fiune  and  success.  He  still  retained  the  chiefdom  in 
the  councils  of  his  sovereign.  His  hostility  to  Sumner 
was  unremitting.  Beneath  the  weight  of  his  powerful 
influence  the  poor  curate  was  well  nigh  extinguished. 
Yerr  miserable  was  Harry  Sumner  in  consequence.  To 
be  the  cause,  however  involuntarily,  of  so  much  discord 
and  ill-will  distressed  him,  at  times,  beyond  endurance. 
He  Goold  not,  however,  think  it  to  be  his  duty  to  retire 
before  an  oppoutlon  of  such  a  nature.  He  felt  that  he 
should  only  be  gratifying  the  bad,  and  affording  a 
triumph  to  the  enemies  of  truth,  in  doing  so.  And 
therefore  he  resolved,  cost  him  what  it  might,  so  long 
as  the  rector  wished  him  to  remain,  not  to  desert  his 
pest  or  the  faiUifnl  few  who  supported  him.  Bu(  a 
grief  even  more  heavy  was  awaiting  him.  With  sor- 
rowful heart,  and  many  a  desponding  misgiving,  he  had 
watched  his  sister's  fiiuling  health.  He  could  not  but 
observe  that  the  vital  flame  was  rapidly  sinking  to  ex- 
tinction. Each  day  it  seemed  that  he  could  detect  a 
perceptible  difference  in  her  appearance.  She  had,  how- 
ever, contrived  to  conceal  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
that  was  in  truth  consuming  her  hourly,  with  such  a 
heroism  of  self-command,  that  not  until  her  bodily 
powers  on  a  sudden  absolutely  failed  her,  was  Sumner 
made  fully  aware  of  the  real  state  of  her  health.  One 
day  her  wonted  visit  to  the  cottage,  accompanied  with 
little  Georgy,  was  omitted.  A  note  written  in  a  trem- 
bling hand  reached  Sumner  by  a  messenger,  in  which 
the  writer  requested  him  to  make  some  excuse  to  her 
mother  for  her  non-appearance  that  day,  and  to  pay  her 
a  visit  at  Pendlebuiy  as  soon  as  he  could  be  spared  from 
his  parish  duties.  He  instantly  proceeded  thither,  after 
saUsiying  Mrs.  Sumner's  eager  inquiries.  When  he 
arrived  he  wai  told  that  Mrs.  Perigord  was  not  aUe  to 


The  waiting  maid  showed  him  to  her 


leave  her  bed. 
apartment. 

What  does  he  see  t  A  sight  that  curdles  up  every 
drop  of  blood  within  his  veins.  He  musters  up  all  the 
nerves  at  his  command  to  repress  the  emotion  kindled 
by  that  sad  spectacle.  '*My  poor  sister !"  he  groaned 
inwardly,  and  in  obedience  to  that  attenuated  hand 
beckoning  him  to  the  bedside,  he  approached  and  seated 
himself  close  to  her.  A  full,  and  dry,  and  bursting  sen- 
sation in  his  throat  choked  his  utterance  for  a  time ; 
and  he  found  it  necessary,  if  he  would  articulate  at  all, 
to  avert  his  gaze  from  the  invalid.  The  uncomplaining 
patience  of  her  endurance  of  such  an  extremity  of  suffer- 
ing was  very  touching.  Her  eyes,  once  so  brightly  blue, 
drooped  with  a  languid  and  lack-lustre  appearance.  The 
emaciated  fingers  of  one  hand  lay  ialntly  upon  the 
coverlid,  colourless  as  marble,  save  the  faint  blue  of  the 
veins  which  streaked  their  surface.  Her  cheeks  and 
lips,  which  not  long  ago  glowed  with  the  brightest 
bloom  of  youth  and  happiness,  were  colourless.  The 
roundness  of  her  oval-shaped  countenance  was  exchanged 
for  a  pointed  and  sunken  appearance.  Her  richly 
brown  nair  hung  about  the  pillow  in  matted  and  dishe- 
velled tresses.  She  strove  very  hard  to  raise  her  voice 
to  something  like  its  natural  tone  in  speaking  to  her 
brother,  but  failed ;  and  was  unable  to  utter  a  word  for 
a  few  seconds  through  the  exhaustion  occasioned  by  the 
effort  When  she  did  speak,  it  was  in  a  whisper ;  and 
that  so  feeble,  that  her  brother  was  compelled  to  bring 
his  car  very  near  to  her  in  order  to  distinguish  her  arti- 
culation. 

"  Harry  dear  I"  she  whispered,  "I  think  I  am  about 
to  be  parted  from  my  dearest  husband,  and  you  all — and 
from  this—"  (languidly  placing  her  finger  upon  a  tiny 
arm  which  wreathed  around  her  neck  as  she  lay  in  the 
bed)  "  whom  I  feel  I  love  too  much.  I  have  no  feeling 
resembling  despair,  God  be  praised  I  Bather— and  this 
is  very  mysterious- 1  am  conscious  of  a  cheerfulness, 
lc«8  fitful,  but  more  intense  and  real,  than  I  ever  before 
experienced.    God  grant  this  be  not  presumption.** 

"My  sweetest  Lucy  !*'  interrupted  her  brother  In  a 
trembling  voice. 

**  If  I  could  receive  the  last  consolation  of  religion  in 
your  company,  the  rector's,  and  my  husband's,  I  should 
count  the  moment  to  my  departure  hence." 

Her  brother  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  was 
wholly  unable  to  articulate  a  reply.  At  length  even  his 
fortitude  gave  way— big  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks : 
looking  upwards  with  an  expression  of  supplicating 
agony— "And  is  it  thus,  in  truth— in  truth)  My 
sister  !  O  my  sister  I  Great  God,  thy  will  be  done  !  ** 
Then  placing  his  face  near  to  hers,  ho  said,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  subdued  to  calm  and  most  soothing  gentleness, 
"  Nay,  my  Lu<nr,  you  have  been  dispensing  with  medical 
aid  too  long ;  I  trust  that  the  terrible  state  of  weakness 
and  prostration  into  which  you  have  allowed  yourself  to 
sink  alarms  you  unnecessarily." 

"  I  hope  not,  Harry— for  my  oicn  sake,"  she  inter- 
rupted him,  "and  as  for  others— for  others ''  here 

her  voice  failed  her,  and  she  was  obliged  to  be  silent  for 
a  while.  Her  brother  was  listening  to  each  syllable 
with  a  beating  heart  "  For  others,"  at  length  she  con- 
tinued, "  I  do  not  think.  Break  it  to  mamma,  Harry— 
nay,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt— send  for  George  to-day." 

"I  will." 

"Oh,  pray  do ! "  Lucy  Perigord  interrupted,  with  im- 
passioned earnestness. 

"  You  must  let  me  send,  also,  another  personage  to 
you  immediately,  whom  you  stand  much  in  need  of,"* 
continue  Sumner. 

"  Oh,  you  mean  that  good,  kind  doctor,"  she  whis- 
pered in  reply.  "  Very  well,  if  you  think  it  best,  I  shall 
be  glad  if  he  can  find  a  means  of  sustaining  my  failing 
strength  until  these  last  solemn  acts  are  perfomed.  More 
is  beyond  his,  or  any  human  physician's  art" 

Sumner  instantly  despatched  a  note  to  a  veiy  em  i  pert 
physician  who  practised  at  Bribeworth,  pressing  lid 
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immediate  attendanoe.  He  was  at  home  when  the  mea- 
Benger  arriyed,  and  promptly  attended  the  summons. 
Her  feelings  had  not  misled  her.  The  state  in  which  the 
doctor  found  his  gentle  patient  was  one  which  only  ad- 
mitted of  the  relief  of  opiates.  These,  then,  he  jadiciously 
administered ;  and,  with  the  help  of  the  artificial  sleep 
they  procured,  together  with  whatever  description  of 
nourishment  her  state  of  weakness  allowed  him  to  throw 
in,  he  was  so  far  successful  as  to  feed  for  a  day  or  two 
the  flickering  vital  flame. 

By  that  evening's  post  Sumner  wrote  to  his  brother- 
in-law.  On  the  moriiing  of  the  second  day  following, 
Mr.  Perigord  arrived,  accompanied  by  two  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  in  London.  In  obedience  to  her 
husband's  wishes,  she  contented  to  admit  them  to  an 
interview. 

"  Thank  jrou,  gentlemen,"  she  faintly  whispered,  "for 
kindly  coming  so  great  a  distance.  My  case  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  even  sncb  skill  as  yours." 

It  was  impossible  for  ihem  not  to  assent  to  this 
opinion.  No  prolonged  consultation  was  needed  to 
assure  them  that  the  patient  had  but  a  few  days  more  to 
live,  at  most.  Evei^hing  had  been  done  for  her  that 
could  be  done.  With  a  liberality  not  unusual  in  the 
profession  to  which  they  belonged,  they  refused,  under 
the  circumstances,  a  larger  fee  than  would  defray  their 
travelling  expenses  and  loss  of  time,  and  taking  a  kind 
and  feeling  farewell  of  the  patient,  they  returned 
homewards. 

On  the  following  day  Sumner  brought  his  kind 
rector  to  his  sister's  bedside,  and  immediately  left  the 
room.  There  was  a  smile,  calm  and  bright  i^nd  of 
angel  softness,  upon  his  features,  when  the  good  man 
looked  upon  his  dying  niece.  Yet  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears ;  and  he  inwardur  longed  that  he  might  be  taken 
hence  in  her  stead.  He  remained  with  her  upwards  of 
an  hour— he  then  left  her.  Exhaustion,  and  the  assist- 
anoe  of  the  opiates  administered  to  her,  procured  her  a 
long  and  refreshing  sleep.  The  Premier  and  the  house- 
hold retired  to  rest.  Not  a  sound  was  heard  that  night 
throughout  the  mansion  of  Pendlebury  save  by  the 
dying  slumberer.  She  heard  all  nightlong  holy  chaunts, 
surpassingly  melodious,  and  saw  visions  glorious  and 
bright  •  There  were  two  watchers  who  retired  not  to 
rest— the  good  old  rector,  and  Harry  Sumner.  All  night 
long  they  prayed :  nor  did  their  fragrant  incense  cease 
ascending  heavenwards  until  the  light  of  morning  dawn 
aroused  the  sick,  and  announced  the  time  for  preparing 
to  celebrate  the  holy  communion.  The  rector  was  the 
celebrant,  Sumner  assisting  him.  Mr.  Perigord  and 
Mrs.  Sumner  communicated,  and  old  Millisant  and  his 
daughter.  The  rector  prepared  to  commence  the  ser- 
vice :  first,  however,  he  aavanced  to  his  nephew  and 
extended  his  hand.  The  latter  took  it,  and  shook  it 
warmly.  Sumner  then  advanced  close  to  him,  prayed 
his  forgiveness  of  whatever  he  might  have  done  from  a 
sense  of  duty  in  opposition  to  his  wishes,  and  entreated 
that  this  solemn  moment  might  witness  a  reconciliation 
with  his  dying  wife's  brother.  "  Tou  cannot  give  her 
back  her  broken  lieart^  he  said  solemnly,  in  a  whisper, 
"  but  vou  can  cease  to  pursue  with  hatred  her  own  flesh 
and  blood." 

"  I  bear  yon  neither  hatred  nor  ill-will,"  said  the 
Premier,  proudly ;  "  but  I  am  unable  to  swerve  from  a 
course  which  I  deliberately  adopted.  If  I  decline  your 
hand,  it  is  not  from  the  smallest  feeling  of  ill-will." 

"Oh,  sir,  you  deceive  yourself,"  remonstrated  the 
rector,  in  a  tone  of  persuasive  gentleness.  "  Believe  me, 
you  deceive  youri^elf.  Turn  not  a  deaf  ear  to  an  old 
man's  entreaties,  for  your  own  soul's  sake.  Profisne  not 
these  holy  mysteries  by  sharing  in  them  in  malice." 

"Ijet  the  service  proceed,"  replied  the  individual 
addressed.  "  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  such  a  feeling  has  no 
plaee  within  me." 

The  rector  shook  hit  head  mournfully,  and  the  holy 
ofiioe  oommenced. 

The  power  of  will  displayed  by  Mrs.  Sumner  through- 


out this  short,  sharp  illness  of  her  beloved  daughter  was 
almost  superhuman.    Her  heart  was  rent  asunder  with     ' 
excruciating  agony,  yet  she  suffered  no  evidence  of  it, 
beyond  that  of  an  ordinary  mourner,   to  reach  her   | 
daughter.    As  long  as  she  could  master  the  expression 
of  her  feelings,  she  talked  to  her  with  the  utmost  cheer- 
fulness and  resignation.    When  this  was  no  lonxer  in 
her  power,  she  retired  to  a  private  apartment^  and  then 
gave  rent  to  the  pent-up  agony  of  her  souL    A  short 
soft  slumber,  which  came  to  the  succour  of  her  danghtefi   i 
exhausted  strength,  shortly  after  she  ha4  partaken  of   I 
the  last  and  sublimest  aids  of  religion,  afforaed  her  the   ' 
last  opportunity  she  was  to  have  of  seeking  this  tem- 
porary relief.    She  had  just  returned  to  the  aick  room ; 
Lucy  Perigord  was  still  in  Bleep :  but,  as  her  mother   ' 
entered,  she  extended  her  arms  from  the  bed  clothes,    I 
and  reached  them  out  as  if  in  search  of  proffered  hands. 
Then  gently  raising  her  lids,  her  eyes  gUsteDing  with 
supematura]  lustre,  gazed  from  dde  to  aide  of  the  bed, 
as  though  she  missed  some  object  or  other. 

"  What  is  it,  my  sweetest  Lucy  T  inquired  her  sobbing 
mother,  as  she  showered  kisses  on  her  vhiie,  white 
cheeks  and  forehead. 

"Where  are  they) ''could  just  be  deteeted  by  the 
wretched  parent's  listening  ear;  <* those— in  white— 
where ) "  she  murmured  fiuntiy. 

Then,  by  a  sudden  acceaatoa  of  strength,  ahe  imiied 
herself  in  the  bed  to  a  sitting  poatnre ;  her  mother  sup- 
ported her.  The  old  hue  and  glow  of  health  ovenptead 
her  countenance :  her  bright  blue  eyes  shone  as  of  yore. 

"  Qeoxge  1 "  she  said,  beckoning  to  her  hnaband,  *'  my 
dearest  husband  ! " 

He  drew  near,  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  jpiesnd  it 
warmly  and  affectionately.  The  short  rekindling  of  the 
flame  of  life  was  now  beginning  to  anbiide. 

"My  child— my  child  1 "  she  ezclaimad. 

Some  one  immediately  hurried  away  to  feteh  him. 

"  Love  me,  Qeorge  I "  gasped  the  dying  wife, "  lore  me, 
when  Pm  gone  I "  and  she  vainly  eaaiOPBd  to  ki«  his 
band. 

Just  then  the  child  was  brenght  to  her.  He  uttered 
not  a  word  nor  syllable,  but  cast  his  little  azms  anmnd 
his  mother,  and,  as  he  covered  her  with  kivea,  wept  and 
sobbed  piteously.  She  made  an  effort  to  ndae  her  aims, 
as  if  to  embrace  him ;  it  was  in  vain.  Gently  leaning 
back  upon  the  pillows,  a  warm  smile  gatheied  on  licr 
features^  her  eyelids  graduallv  oloeed ;  her  breath  grew 
£linter  and  fainter,  until  it  had  impereeptiUy  eeaaed  ; 
the  icy  whiteness  of  death  placed  its  seal  upon  her  coun- 
tenance, and  fixed  there  that  annset  smile.  Bo,  en  a 
still  spring  evening,  the  shadows  lengthen  on  aemehlne 
mountain  lake.  The  sun  appears  to  have  withdrawn— 
on  a  sndden,  a  burst  of  radianee  illnnunatea  theejrtnme 
veige  of  the  heavens— then  all  is  ealm,  sabdned,  and 
deepening  shade.  Thus  went  down  Ln^  Perigoid's 
sun  of  Ufi9  below  its  limitable  horiion. 

CBiraB  XXX. 

"  Hute  me  to  know  it :  th»t  I  with  wiaf  t  at  iwill 
As  meditation  or  the  tnoaghts  of  love 
M«y  sweep  to  my  kbvbwob."— *ifa«ii#l. 

WHinvBE  love  it  was  in  tlie  power  of  Oeeign  JoncF 
Perigord,  £sq.,  of  Pendlebury,  and  First  Lord  of  Uk 
Treasoiy,  to  bestow  upon  a  fellow  ereatofe,  he  kad  la- 
vished upon  his  wife.  So  minute  was  that  aflbeitee, 
however,  as  to  have  been  impeieeptible  to  ethem.  At- 
quaintances  and  friends  could  not  see  ii^hb  deceaaed 
wife  was  unable  to  see  it,  nor  eonld  her  lelativea.  And 
yet  80  uncomplaining  had  been  the  softring  of  the  de- 
parted, ao  completely  did  she  hide  from  all  ohaorratioii 
that  her  husband's  unloving  eoldneea  wis  finsasin^  ep 
her  heart's  life-blood,  that  her  decreet  and  meet  nn¥ifln> 
relations  even  were  never  able,  aa  we  have  eften,  te 
arrive  at  any  oertainty  on  the  matter :  whilst  Imt  hus- 
band's delusion  was  so  oomplete,  that  up  to  the  piresent 
moment  not  a  suspieion  had  troubled  hla  mind  thai 
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Mrs.  Perigord  had  not  bcca  all  along  the  most  euTiable 
of  hnman  DeingB  and  the  happiest  of  wives. 

All  doubt,  howerer,  was  finally  dissipated  in  Sum- 
ner's mind  by  those  dying  accents  of  his  sister :  "  Lore 
mc  when  I'm  gone,  George  I "  rung  in  his  ears  from 
morning  to  night  The  tone,  so  supplicating,  so  for- 
giving—in which  they  were  uttered  haunted  him.  He 
could  not  rid  himself  of  their  echoes.  His  own  existence 
was  not  more  clear  to  him  than  that  his  sister  had  died 
of  9k  Inroken  hearL  Now  indeed  ha  found  the  duty  of 
foigiveness  difficult  and  painful.  It  seemed  at  times  as 
though  it  lacerated  eveiy  feeling  of  his  bosom  to  regard 
that  compound  of  successful  egotism  and  selfishness  with 
a  single  kindly  emotion ;  but  the  spiritual  triumphed 
over  the  natural,  and  hejforgave. 

Meanwhile  Hr.  Perigord  obserred  the  interral  of 
deepest  mourning  with  becoming  grayity.  He  main- 
tained a  rigid  seclusion,  and  in  every  accustomed  man- 
ner manifested  a  most  decent  regret  for  the  loss  he  had 
sustained.  It  must  not,  however,  be  concealed  that  the 
bereaved  husband  found  an  alleviation  to  his  grief  in 
an  instinctive  perception  which,  for  the  present  he  kept 
in  a  passive  dormant  state,  down  in  the  shallow  bottom 
of  his  desolated  heart*  "  that  the  tie  which  had  so  in- 
conveniently connected  him  with  the  ruined  curate  of 
Bribeworth  was  now  broken."  Henceforth  he  should 
be  deterred  by  no  decent  restraint  Henceforth  himself 
and  the  Snmners  were  strangers.  '*  And  so  now,  my 
young  friend/'  mused  the  Premier, "  we  will  see  whether 
we  cannot  snap  the  reed  of  your  impertinent  oppo- 
sition.** The  truth  of  Jictian  requires  the  admission, 
that  the  Bight  Honourable  statesman  spent  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  his  mourning  retirement  in  matur- 
ing plans  for  crushing  his  former  relative.  The  fol- 
lowing were  some  of  the  steps  decided  on :  to  propi- 
tiate, if  possible,  his  uncle,  the  rector;  by  shop  patronage 
to  retain  a  firm  hold  on  the  dissenting  population  of  the 
town,  as  well  as  of  that  £ur  more  obnoxious  and  turbu- 
lent herd  whose  adhesion  to  the  Church  was  a  matter  to 
them  of  respectability  or  perverseness  rather  than  of 
faith,  or  even  conviction. 

He  resolved,  moreover,  to  express  and  conduct  himself ' 
upon  principles  of  the  most  emarged  liberality  towards 
the  remaining  small  section  of  the  church-going  people, 
a  class  to  whom  his  countenance  or  his  hostility  was  a 
subject  of  indifierenoe,  save  as  concerned  the  iig'ury 
done  to  himself  by  the  latter  course,  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  holy  religion  would  induce  them  to 
regret  with  unfeigned  sorrow  and  compassion.  He  then 
resolved  to  watch  every  movement  of  the  young  curato, 
and  he  little  doubted  to  be  able  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  to  discover  instances  of  intemperance  and  indis- 
cretion, or  of  what  might  easily  be  represented  as  such 
to  an  ignorant  and  credulous  rabble.  Then  the  inter- 
position of  the  bishop  might  be  invoked  with  effect  to 
remove  the  unpopular  curate  to  a  spot  where  he  would 
be  less  known,  and  where  his  proceedings  might  not 
call  down  such  extensive  disapprobation.  Mr.  Perigord 
hoped  to  effect  this  very  speedily.  And,  as  he  expected 
he  would  be  applying  for  the  higher  orders  in  a  few 
months,  he  looked  forward  to  that  event  quite  confi- 
dently as  likely  to  afford  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
applying  to  the  bishop  for  his  removal. 

A  week  had  now  elapsed  since  the  deoesse  of  Lucy 
Perigord.  The  solemn  serviee  for  the  departed  was 
read  over  her  mortal  remains.  The  sad  procession  re- 
turned. The  trappings  of  mourning  were  kid  aside. 
Pendlebnry  was  reopened.  The  premier  was  seen  once 
more  to  smile.  "  How  fond  he  was  of  his  wife  J "  said 
the  spinsien.  "  What  a  beautiful  funeral  1  so  simple 
and  so  unpretending  1 "  said  the  county  gossips.  '*  He's 
terribly  cut  up ! "  said  the  shopkeepers  and  the  sympa- 
thizing housewives.  The  newspapers  announced  "  the 
afflicting  and  sudden  bereavement  experienced  by  the 
premier;"  and  spoke  in  penny-a-line  raptures  of  the 
fortitude  with  which  he  bore  up  under  a  stroke  as  un- 
expected as  it  was  severe.    Altogether,  the  death  and 


the  funeral  added  to  the  premier's  extensive  popu- 
larity. 

Higher  claims  now  dsmimded  his  thoughts  end  at- 
tention. He  must  shake  off  his  sorrow,  and  proceed  to 
business.  A  few  matters  remained  to  be  arran^ :  which 
would  detain  him  another  week  at  Bribeworth. 

Kow  without  going  so  far  as  to  state  that  he  delibe- 
rately set  about  to  irritate,  worry,  and  provoke  Hany 
Sumner,  it  is  nevertheless  the  £Mt  that  such  was  the 
direction  his  proceedings  immediately  assumed.  It 
might  have  been,  and  probably  was,  the  mere  natural 
consequence  of  the  plan  of  action  he  had  resolved  upon. 
It  became  erident  to  Sumner  that  if  the  parish  was  to 
enjoy  another  bourns  peace  he  must  seek  another  sphere 
of  duty.  He  wrote  to  his  clerical  friend  at  Oxford,  and 
asked  for  final  advice  how  he  should  act  The  Doctor 
was  still  of  opinion  that  he  should  stay  on,  redoubling 
his  care  to  give  no  pretext  of  offence.  <'  It  is  a  shsjrp 
trial,"  he  added,  "  but  your  course  will  be  made  clear 
for  you  at  last"  Thus  advised,  Sumner  applied  himself 
the  more  laboriously  to  his  onerous  duties — ^resolved  to 
concern  himself  no  more  about  results,  and  to  be  care- 
ful only  to  keep  a  clear  conscience  fxpm  day  to  day. 
The  typhus  fever  happened  to  be  desolatiuff  the  mors 
squalid  quarters  of  the  town,  and  afibrded  him  ample 
employment  In  spite  of  this  accumulation  of  bodily 
labour,  he  had  experienced  sensations  of  rest,  and  calm, 
and  recreation,  ever  since  he  had  ceased  to  torment  him- 
self about  the  squire's  inveterate  and  shameful  hostility. 

During  the  last  few  months  that  one  deep  feeling 
which  most  of  any  distracted  and  humbled  him,  his 
love  for  Lady  Agnes,  had  somewhat  succumbed.  He 
hoped  he  was  about  to  be  permitted  to  gain  the  mastery. 
But  it  had  only  wanted  occasions  for  its  importunities. 
Bvery  moment  and  every  thought  were  pre-occupied, 
surcharged.  The  more  exacting  affairs  of  the  trying 
period  which  had  iust  elapsed  kept  it  in  the  back 
ground,  and  limited  its  sway.  It  returned  now  with 
renewed  force.  Some  natures  would  have  given  wi^ 
before  a  trial  so  searching.  It  must  not  be  asserted  that 
SumnerV  never  tottered  to  its  faXL  But  higher  suc- 
cour came  to  his  rescue.  He  imagined  he  was  able  him- 
self to  perceive  the  good  accruing  to  him  from  a  crisis 
so  perilous.  It  humbUd  him.  He  had  been,  it  may  be, 
without  it,  inclined  to  pride  and  confidence.  He  might 
have  presumed  on  his  attainments,  neglected  precau- 
tions, and  fallen  before  some  future  trial  far  less  severe 
than  the  present  As  it  was  he  felt  his  weakness,  ap- 
plied to  his  active  duties  more  resolutely,  and  left  the 

result  XLSXWBXBB. 

The  day  on  which  the  premier  is  to  leave  for  the  me* 
tropolis  has  arrived.  Sumner  learns  to  his  astonishment 
that  hii  departure  is  postponed  to  the  next  day.  The 
next  dsy  he  hears  that  Mr.  Perigord  is  indisposed,  and 
that  he  is  delayed  at  Pendlebury  still.  Several  davs 
elapse.  Each  day  Sumner  receives  intelligence  that  the 
squire  is  worse.  He  meets  the  physician.  From  him 
he  learns  that  he  has  Just  advised  the  premier  to  keep 
his  bed.  Two  London  physicisns  are  sent  for— typhus 
is  evidently  threatening— -London  is  in  a  ferment  The 
city  princes  "  wonder  whether  he  will  die."  The  news- 
papers convey  the  affecting  intelligence  that  the  premier 
has  been  seized  with  a  critical  illness  brought  on  by 
grief  at  the  loss  of  his  young  and  beautiiul  wife. 

So  long  as  Mr.  Perigord's  illness  did  not  assume  a 
threatening  form,  Sumner  was  content  to  ascertain  in- 
directly the  state  of  this  relative's  health.  So  soon  as 
it  took  a  threatening  and  dangerous  form,  jio  ventured 
to  make  constant  and  assiduous  inquiries  at  the  house. 
Once  or  twice  he  earnestly  solicited  to  be  admitted  to  an 
interview  with  the  invalid.  These  offers  were  unavail- 
ing. A  peremptory  refusal  was  the  invariable  reply. 
The  lost  was  accompanied  with  a  request  that  Mr.  Sum- 
ner would  cease  his  inconvenient'  molestations.  The 
next  intelligence  the  latter  received  was  from  his  friend 
the  Bribeworth  doctor. 

"It  is  bad  typhus,"  he  said.    "Mr.  Perigord  is  de- 
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cidedly  in  danger.  He  waa  seized  with  intermittent 
delirium  to-day.  And  Uie  worst  is,  that  any  chance  he 
might  have  of  recovery  is  destroyed  by  the  person  wlio 
is  nursing  him.  He  requires  the  ezactest  attention. 
Stimulantsjind  nourishment  should  be  administered  in 
small  quanuties  every  hour,  night  and  day.  The  room 
should  be  kept  perfectly  cool ;  he  should  be  humoured 
in  his  ravings.  These  and  other  such  unremitting  at- 
tentions afford,  humanly  speaking,  his  only  chance. 
But  the  person  who  nurses  him  appears  to  me  to  be 
completely  indifferent  to  the  recovery  of  her  patient. 
She  is  a  mere  hireling ;  she  is  rough  and  selfish." 

**  Doctor  I"  exclaimed  Sumner  eagerly, "  do  you  think 
he  will  suffer  me  to  wait  upon  him  1" 

"  Tou  t"  echoed  the  doctor,  half  incredulously,  half 
musingly.  "  He  named  you  once  or  twice  to-dAy  in 
his  ravings,"  he  continued.  "  He  will  soon  become 
wholly  insensible.  You  might.  It  is  his  only  chance. 
If  he  observes  you,  and  becomes  irritable,  you  can  but 
Ive  up.  I  dutll  be  there  again  this  afternoon,  and  will 
'et  you  know." 

When  the  doctor  paid  his  next  visit  to  his  patient, 
he  found  him  in  the  state  he  had  expected.  He  was  in 
raving  delirium.  Sumner,  acting  under  the  doctor's 
advice,  dispensed  with  the  nurse's  services  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  took  her  place  at  the  patient's  bedside.  For 
three  weeks,  the  fever  raged  with  unabated  fury.  The 
sufferer  had  scarcely  a  lucid  interval  throughout  that 
period  of  time.  Sumner  watched  by  and  waited  on  him 
with  the  patience  and  assiduity  of  a  parent  or  a  brother. 
With  scrupulous  exactness  he  observed  every  direction 
of  the  physicians.  Every  hour— not  seldom,  oftener— 
something  was  to  be  done.  For  four  weeks  he  did  not 
take  off  his  clothes,  nor  recline  upon  a  bed  or  couch. 
What  little  sleep  he  took  was  snatched  in  a  hurried 
manner,  at  distant  intervals,  as  he  sat  in  his  chair ; 
and  not  then  without  a  second  person  being  in  the 
room,  to  prevent  his  sleeping  beyond  the  time  when  the 
patient  next  required  his  assistance.  Regardless  of 
contagion,  without  once  taking  a  meal  or  a  nieht's  rest; 
scarcely,  indeed,  allowing  himself  enough  food  or  sleep 
for  the  exigences  of  his  bodily  frame ;  Sumner  watched 
the  progress  of  the  terrible  disease.  It  was  commonly 
reported  in  the  town  that  Mr.  Sumner  wanted  to  cuny 
favour  with  the  premier.  His  church  patronage,  it 
was  hinted,  "  was  not  to  be  lightly  forfeited."  It  was 
against  this  view  of  things  that  when  Mr.  Perigord  was 
given  up  by  the  doctors,  and  his  case  pronounced  hope- 
less, Sumner's  attentions  redoubled  in  intenseness  and 
assiduity.  Instead  of  sleeping,  he  prayed  for  the  suf- 
ferer. When  he  seemed  to  have  sunk  to  the  lowest 
stage  of  bodily  weakness  compatible  with  existence, 
and  his  ravings  grew  faint,  indistinct,  and  almost  im- 
perceptible, his  affectionate  nurse  would  stand  by  his 
bedside,  by  the  half-hour  together,  his  head  bent,  his 
anxious  ear  listening  intently;  longing  to  detect  amidst 
those  faint  murmurings  if  it  were  but  one  accent  of 
penitence,  one  prayer  for  pardon.  Not  one  such  ever 
fell  upon  his  ear;  and  he  betook  himself  with  still 
increasing  fervour  to  intercede  for  one  who  was  now 
too  far  gone  to  be  made  sensible  of  new  impressions. 
Ho  heara  only  such  incoherent  ravings  as  these,  and 
they  took  much  the  following  order  as  to  their  general 
character  in  the  course  of  the  disease  : 

"  The  King  I  May  it  please  your  Majesty !  Mr.  Harry 
Sumner  cannot  form  a  ministry.  Ah  1  who  is  that  I 
see  ?  Go  out  of  my  chamber—  I  will  have  no  cabals 
here.  Henee,  I  say  !  Thwart  me  indeed  1  Me  1  me  I 
Ha  I  ha  I  My  uncle,  may  it  please  you,  madam— my 
uncle  !  A  very  worthy  archbishop.  He  will  crush  that 
worm — ^that — ^that " — and  here  his  strength  appeared  to 
fail  him,  and  he  sank  into  a  state  of  insensibility. 

At  another  time : — 

'*  What  are  those  hideous  faces?  Take  them  out,  I 
say.  Another  minority !  Pretty  well  that— a  decided 
hit  I  Take  them  out,  I  say — I  cannot  bear  them.  What 
do  they  stare  at  me  for  t     Away  with  them  1" 


On  another  occasion  :— 

"  Sir— sir— no  whispering  there  to  your  aiaier.  These 
state  secrets  are  not  to  be  revealed.  You  will  never  be 
prime  minister.  You  are  too  frank  and  open — never- 
never." 

One  night  he  tried  to  get  out  of  bed.  Sumner  gently 
quieted  him.  ''What  is  that  hurly-bnrly?*  he  asked, 
with  an  affrighted  look.  "  I  hear  bells— I  say  J  da 
Those  horrid  church  bells,  ding-donging  swmj  night 
and  morning.  No  such  thing — I  won't  permit  it.  Ah ! 
leave  me  I  A.m  I  dismissed?  Othello's  ooeapation's 
gone!  So  short  a  reward  t  Such  toil!  Ah  I  wdl-«- 
day  I  well-anday  I   I  say  I  will  be  prime  minister  yel" 

The  hist  words  he  was  able  to  articnUie  w«e  as 
follows : — 

"  What  is  that  light!  Not  a  candle)  No,  I  say. 
No,  not  a  lamp— no  Bnde  light.  It  is  fading.  YThert 
is  iti  See  !  Look  at  that  beautiful  angel !  How 
glorious  I  There !  there !  No,  there  !— Pray  t  I  can't 
I'm  too  wesk.  May  it  please  your  Majesty  !  if  the 
burden  of  the  taxes  be  removed  from  all  the  clanes  who 
are  likely  to  be  disaffected,  and  placed — ^you  see  I  eaa't. 
Lucy  !  Lucy !  Lucy  !  don't  go.  I  pray !  Angel  I " 
,Hcre  his  voice  failed.  Upon  this  occasion  the  physicians 
were  standix^  at  his  bedside.  In  a  few  aeeonda  ther 
perceived  that  their  patient  had  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep 

"  There  are  hopes  V*  both  at  once  exclaimed  in  a  lov 
voice. 

**  Ood  be  praised  I"  ejaculated  Sumner,  with  ferrenl 
emotion. 

**  Amen !"  the  dck  man  rather  breathed  than  spoke 
in  his  sleep. 

From  this  moment  there  was  at  least  no  exaspeFaUon 
of  the  patient's  symptoms.  The  following  day,  there 
was  a  manifest  improvement  The  day  after,  the  doctor 
who  felt  his  pulse  looked  at  the  other  in  attendance,  and 
at  Sumner,  as  he  marked  its  beatings,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  face  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  its  meaning.  "  It 
has  fallen  from  200  to  85  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  gently 
replaced  the  attenuated  arm  within  the  bed-dotbes. 
'*  There  are  hopes?'  then  asked  Sumner  eagerly.  "  His 
only  danger  now  is  from  weakness,"  replied  tbe  doctor, 
"  and  with  care  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  manage  that 
But  we  really  must  get  another  nurse,  Mr.  Samner,  or 
we  shall  have  you  taking  Mr.  Perigord's  plaee." 

"  God's  will  be  done  !"  he  replied.  '<  I  do  not  leave 
him  until  he  is  out  of  daikger,  or  insistB  on  mj  doing  sa" 

At  first,  the  sick  man  did  not  exhibit  any  decided 
symptoms  of  rallying  from  the  tremendons  ahod^  he 
had  suffered.  The  fever,  indeed,  had  left  him.  It  had 
struggled  long  and  hard  to  destroy  its  victim.  It  had 
now  been  bidden  to  depart  The  ionerindoeed  weak- 
ness, however,  threatened  for  some  days  oonaeqneBoes 
as  fatal  as  that  terrible  epidemic  itself.  The  vneeaaing, 
vigilant  care  and  attendance,  however,  of  Harry  Somner 
began  aft^sr  the  lapse  of  about  eight  days,  under  Qod,  to 
tell.    The  patient  began  to  mend. 

In  the  first  interval  of  returning  eonseioasness,  he 
was  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  his  position.  I^at 
were  well-known  features  constantly  abont  him ;  be  had 
remembered  them,  in  spite  of  his  delirium,  throoghoet 
his  protracted  state  of  dangerous  fever.  He  had  beea. 
in  a  measure,  sensible  of  the  ceaseless  attentions  of  the 
individual  they  designated.  For  a  long  while  after  the 
fever  had  left  him  he  went  on  passively  receiving  the 
wonted  ministrations.  Even  when  a  healthy  eoneeioas- 
ness  returned  to  his  enfeebled  frame,  he  could  not  at 
first  be  quite  sure  who  it  was  who  was  thus  with  saeh 
self-denial  performing  the  part  towards  him  of  a  sis- 
ter or  a  brother;  yes,  even  of  a  mother.  Sorely  it 
was  Harry  Sumner  I  Yet  he  was  not  that  pale,  van, 
ghastly,  dishevelled  being,  who  now  glided  aboat  hi^ 
room  with  noiseless  steps,  attentive  to  the  maUest 
movement  even  to  every  look  of  the  invalid. 

All  doubt  on  the  subject  however,  was  very  q»eedily 
dispelled.  At  first,  and  for  some  while,  he  was  &r  too 
weak  even  to  realize  such  a  state  of  things,    Hach  .kns 
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eoald  ho  find  reason  for  it»  or  decide  on  hia  own  pro- 
ceedings with  reference  to  it.  So  ho  quiesoentij  snb- 
mitted  for  the  present  He  was  too  feeble,  both  in 
mind  and  body,  to  wish  even  for  any  alteration  yet  a 
while.  The  instant  after  the  doctors  pronounced  their 
patient  "  oat  of  danger  "  Sumner  resigned  his  charge, 
and  disappeared  from  Pendlebury.  They  gave  an 
opinion  to  this  effect  earlier  than  they  were  quite  justi- 
fied in  doing,  for  Snmner's  sake.  For  they  saw  that  he 
was  imperilling  his  own  health  and  life.  Mr.  Perigord 
became  very  speedily  sensible  of  the  change  of  nurses 
he  had  experienced.  Once  or  twice  he  inquired  where 
Mr.  Sumner  was.  He  even  expressed  an  anxiety  about 
his  health.    He  hoped  he  had  not  taken  the  ferer. 

CHApm  XXXI. 

"  Then  is  in  nt «  raperflalty  of  soul,  which  it  is  sweet  to  conse- 
crate to  the  bcauiiful,  when  the  good  has  been  accomplished." 

Madame  ns  Stael. 
"  For  truth  and  good  are  one. 
And  beanty  dwells  in  them,  and  thejr  in  her, 
With  like  participation.'* 

Tht  PUoMtra  of  Jmngination, 
"  Ye  happy  souls, 
Who  now  her  tender  discipline  obey, 
Where  dwell  ye  r"—/6W. 

Ma.  Pkbioobd  gradually  recoYered.  He  saw  no  more 
of  Sumner;  but  he  heard  from  many  mouths,  and  with 
much  exactness  of  detail,  the  extent  of  his  obligations 
to  that  obnoxious  indiyidual.  In  the  first  self-congratu- 
lation and  exhilaration  of  returning  health,  he  was  dis- 
posed to  acknowledge  and  yield  to  them ;  but  as  the 
old  feelings  returned  and  the  topics  of  life  began  to 
thicken  around  him  again,  he  became  keenly  alive  to  a 
sensation  of  defeat  such  as  he  could  in  no  way  brook. 
There  was  for  some  time  a  struggle  in  his  mind,  be- 
tween the  opposing  inspirations  of  his  own  and  a  better 
nature.  What  most  obstructed  the  latter,  was  the  con- 
sideration that  he  was  no  longer  quite  free  to  choose 
hia  course  in  future.  The  open  and  relentless  hostility 
with  which  he  had  pursued  Hany  Snnmer  before  his 
illness  was  no  longer  practicable.  He  might  have 
endured  to  abandon  it  as  a  matter  of  concession; 
but  to  have  been  disarmed  of  it,  and  by  the  very  in- 
diyidual who  had  had  the  temerity  to  brave  his  opposi- 
tion, was  unendurable.  It  was  a  defeat^und  by  Harry 
Sumner.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  be  insensible 
to  the  £ict,  whilst  he  owed'^his  life,  humanly  speaking, 
to  one  who  was  indebted  to  him  only  for  provocations. 
The  object  of  these  conflicting  emotions  did  not  present 
himself;  they  were  not  therefore  likely  to  be  called  into 
action  for  the  present,  and  were  allowed  to  remidn  in  a 
state  .^  of  equipoise  and  mutual  neutralization.  In  one 
particular,  however,  there  was  a  slight  predominance  of 
the  better  influences.  His  little  boy  had  been  removed, 
at  the  first  threatening  of  the  typhus,  to  Bribeworth 
Cottage ;  there  he  still  remained,  and  his  father  issued 
no  orders  for  his  recal.  Each  day  the  dreaded  summons 
was  expected  at  the  cottage;  each  day  that  passed 
without  it  was  a  reprieve.  The  little  fellow  had  be- 
come endeared  to  the  two  inmates  of  that  peaceful 
dwelling  by  ties  of  unusual  force  and  tenderness.  In 
addition  to  his  natural  attractions,  whose  winning 
fascinations  it  must  have  been  a  cold  heart  that  could 
altogether  resist,  he  was  a  lovely  image  and  remem- 
brance, to  Mrs.  Sumner,  of  a  daughter,  the  pang  of 
whose  bereavement  time  could  not  alleviate ;  to  Hany 
Sumner,  of  a  sister,  from  whom  it  had  cost  him  a 
martyrdom  to  part 

Mrs.  Sumner  yearned  but  to  be  permitted  to  sink 
down  into  her  grave  gazing  upon  her  Lucy's  boy. 
Snmner  marked  his  artless  way.<i,  and  listened  to  his 
innocent  prattle,  and  felt  himself  the  nearer  to  that 
place,  to  reach  which  he  was  prepared  to  welcome  all 
ne  might  be  called  upon  to  sufl'er  here.  Little  Qeorgy 
pined  piteously  for  his  lost  parent.  "  Where  is  dear 
mammal**    he  would  inquire   twenty  times  a   day. 


"  Uncle  Hany,  how  long  mamma  is  gone !  Will  she 
never  come  back— never— not  for  a  long  while,  at  all  1 
Shall  I  go  to  her  1  But  I  can't  go  if  she  be  so  &r  away, 
because  Tm  only  a  little  boy.  Poor  grandmamma  I 
Why  are  you  so  sorry,  grandmamma)  Poor  grand- 
mamma I  Don't  cry  —  Qeorgy  doesn't  ciy  —  Unote 
doesn't  cry."    Thus  would  he  prattle  en. 

One  morning,  when  Mr.  Perigord  was  now  completely 
restored,  and  was  able  to  take  his  ordinary  amount  of 
horse  exercise,  the  rector  was  breakfasting  at  Bribe* 
worth  Cottage.  Little  Georgy,  who  had  become  a  great 
fihvonrite,  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  was  seated  on  the 
old  man's  knee.  Mrs.  Sumner,  in  a  similar  attire,  was 
gazing  on  her  beauteous  grandchild.  Snmner  too  mm 
gazing  fondly  at  Bis  little  nephew. 

"Sumner ! "  said  the  rector,  with  sudden  abruptness, 
"  I  am  going  to  resign  the  living." 

Sumner  started  at  this  unexpected  intelligence.  "  I 
am  indeed  sorry  to  hear  it,"  was  the  reply  that  first 
came  to  his  lips.  But  he  checked  himself— thought  a 
moment  or  two,  and  added,  **  This  is  a  recent  determi- 
nation, sir,  is  it  not!" 

*'  It  is  a  resolve  six  weeks  old,"  replied  the  rector. 

"I  scarcely  know  whether  to  regret  or  rjjolce," 
Sumner  continued.  "  To  terminate  my  ministerial  con- 
nexion with  you,  can  occasion  me  only  unmixed  regret. 
Of  course,  I  shall  immediately  resign  the  cnre ;  and, 
all  things  considered,  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  regret 
that!" 

"  I  mean  you  to  resign  the  cure,"  said  the  rector; 
"and  I  mean  you  to  succeed  to  the  rectory  !" 

"What  do  you  mean,  sirl"  inquired  Snmner,  who 
was  fairly  puzzled  at  this  announcement. 

"  Why,  I  mean,  that  you  are  at  present  reetor  defado 
—you  do  all  the  work— have  all  the  odium— all  the 
responsibilities— are  saddled  with  all  the  quarrels.  I 
am  too  old  to  shake  off  my  constitutional  indolence, 
were  it  even  otherwise  in  my  power.  So  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  at  least  I  can  resign  the  tem- 
poral advantages  I  derive  from  an  office  I  am  not  able 
to  discharge  adequately.  Neither  is  there  any  great 
merit  in  it ;  but  the  reverse.  My  means  will  not  be 
straitened,  nor  a  single  comfort  diminished  thereby. 
However,  that  is  my  determination.  The  next  presenta- 
tion Ls  in  my  gift;  and  I  mean  to  offer  it  to  my  curate.'* 

Sumner  used  every  persuasion  in  his  power  to  dissuade 
the  rector  from  this  step ;  and  succeeded  in  delaying 
at  least  its  fiilfilment,  by  announcing  his  fixed  deter- 
mination not  to  accept  the  preferment. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  this  occurrence.  The  break* 
fiuit  things  had  been  just  removed ;  and  little  Georgy 
was  impatiently  tugging  at  his  uncle's  ooat,  with  the 
view  of  dragging  him  into  the  garden  to  play  with  him, 
when  the  postman  arrived  with  the  letters.  The  hand- 
writing of^the  direction  of  one  of  them  instantly  caught 
Sumner^s  eye,  and  occasioned  an  exhibition  of  emotion 
so  palpable  as  to  attract  the  observation  of  the  child. 
He  did  not  utter  a  word,  but  suddenly  desisted  im- 
portuning his  uncle.  Running  quickly  to  his  grand- 
mother, he  threw  himself  into  her  arms.  She  had 
stooped  with  extended  arms  to  receive  him,  and  raised 
him  upon  her  lap.  The  little  fellow  threw  one  arm 
around  her  neck ;  and  leaning  his  head  with  its  long 
clustering  tresses  against  her  bosom,  placed  his  fore- 
finger on  his  lips,  and  kept  his  bright  blue  eyes  fixed 
with  an  inquiring  gaze  upon  his  unde. 

The  latter  bad  turned  from  the  hand- writing  of  the 
direction  to  the  seal ;  it  was  impressed  with  a  eoronet 
He  tore  open  the  cover,  and  read  the  signature.  He 
read  it  and  re-read  it.  It  was  **  Clifton.**  He  could  not 
immediately  prevail  on  himself  to  peruse  the  contents 
of  the  letter;  but  kept  for  some  seconds  turning  it 
over  in  his  hands,  and  inspecting  the  direction  and  tho 
seal— the  seal  and  the  impression.  At  length,  with 
beating  heart  and  quickened  pulse,  he  read  as  follows: — 
"  Mt  Dear  Sumhxr, — It  is  now  something  more  than 
three  years  since  we  have  met.     I  am  going  to  take  an 
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uttttsaal  'ste^,  it  mnet  be  admitted;  bat  I  feel  qaite  sure 
of  you — and  I  am  more  sure  of  my  own  motiree  than 
one  IB  ordinarily  able  to  feel.  I  am  going  to  confide  in 
you,  with  a  frankness  at  least  equal  to  that  with  which 
some  time  ago  yon  behaved  towards  me.  My  com- 
munication has  reference  chiefly  to  my  sister  and  your- 
self. At  the  time  when  your  highminded  resolution 
was  first  taken,  concerning  the  termination  of  an  en- 
ftagement  which  Hooked  upon  with  unfeigned  pleasure, 
it  waa  impossible  for  me,  for  many  reasons  which  you 
will  readily  understand  and  appreciate,  to  offer  any 
decided  opposition  to  that  step.  It  seemed  to  be  my  part 
to  accept  tne  course  of  events  and  lay  myself  out  to  the 
anpport  and  comfort  of  Agnes,  under  what  was  at  the 
time  to  her  a  great  trial  ■ " 

"  At  the  time  f  Why  does  Sumner,  as  he  reads 
those  words,  change  colour  1  why  does  the  letter  tremble 
in  his  handat  His  little  nephew,  carefully  and  silently 
observing  all  the  while,  looked  up  into  Mrs.  Sumner's 
face  with  an  inquiring  glance,  as  though  he  would  ask, 
"  What  is  the  matter  with  uncle  Harry  ] " 

"  Upwards  of  three  years  have  now  ehipsed  since  that 
event.  Throdghout  that  period  I  have  never  left  Agnes. 
I  have^  accompanied  her  to  incessant  changes  of  scene 
and  climate ;  1  have  watehed  her  heroic  efforts  at  the 
masteiy  of  herself.  Not  one  complaining  word  has  ever 
issued  from  her  lips.  The  few  times  that  your  name 
was  mentioned  she  entertained  the  topic  without  the 
betrayal  of  an  emotion.  Bitterly  has  she  striven  to 
overcome  the  excessive  importunities  of  a  human  love, 
which  a  higher  will  appeared  to  forbid  her.  She  has 
sucoeeded,  to  all  outward  appearances.  No  observer— 
not  even  one  so  intimate  and  anxious  as  myself— ^nld 
detect  a  sign  of  the  presence  of  such  an  emotion.  But 
her  health  has  given  way  under  the  straggle.  If  it  pro- 
ceed thus,  it  will  cost  her  her  life.  She  is  but  the 
shadow  of  what  she  once  was.  You  would  not  know 
her.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  considera- 
tions Bttch  as  influenced  you  in  your  resolution  are 
sufficient  to  justify  it  in  circumstances  such  as  the  pre- 
sent. I  can  perfectly  enter  into  them.  Th^  were 
highly  honourable ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  them.  lam 
as  indififerent  as  Agnes  even,  to  the  worldly  rank  of  the 
individual  on  whom  she  bestows  herselt  To  both  our 
thinkings,  the  lowest  order  of  the  ministry  is  more 
honourable  than  the  most  exalted  natural  birth,  or  the 
most  prosperous  worldly  circumstances.  It  is  a  slight 
proof  of  this  that  I  could  have  accompanied  this  letter 
with  an  offer  of  a  living  of  8,0001.  a-year.  Without 
flattery,  I  know  no  one  else  to  whom  I  would  rather 
have  given  it  I  have^  however,  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  I  mention  this  to  convince 
you  how  absolutely  needless  is  that  obstacle  whieh  first 
determined  you  to  pursue  a  coulne  so  creditable.  Agnes 
is  of  course  in  profound  ignorance  of  my  having  written 
to  you  on  such  a  subject ;  and  I  should  wish  her  always 
to  remain  so.  But  I  shall  be  glad,  supposing  you  to 
have  no  other  reasons  to  the  contrary,  if  you  are  able  to 
feel  that  there  are  each  phenomena  as  ladies  who  think 
the  descent  to  no  conventional  position  in  society,  how- 
ever depressed,  a  condescension  or  a  sacrifice,  when  it 
is  to  that  of  one  whom  they  hare  been  able  to  love ;  and 
as  brotheit  who  participate  to  the  full  in  these  senti- 
ments. 

"I  remain,  dear  Sumner,  your  affectionate  friend, 

"  CuFToir." 

Ve  will  not  weaty  the  iMder  with  a  description  of 
the  various  emotions  which  the  perusal  of  this  letter 
excited  within  the  breast  of  Sumner.  His  own  deter- 
mination was  rapid  and  decisive.  But  in  a  matter  of 
80  much  moment,  and  irbere  his  own  feelings  were  so 
intensely  compromieed,  he  resolved  not  to  trust  entirely 
to  his  own  judgment  He  made  a  journey  to  Oxford^ 
and  consulted  his  venerated  guide  and  eounsellor.  That 
good  man's  advice  had  been  already  stmghi  in  precisely 
the  same  affair.  This  he  did  not,  of  course  communicate 
to  Sumner;  but  he  counselled  him  accordingly. 


^     "  God  be  praised  T  exclaimed  Sumner.  "  The  higher  ,| 
state  is  beyond  such  as  I.    My  weakness  conld  not  reach 
it ;  and  this  indulgence  is  thus  lovingly  conceded  me." 

"  I  have  another  little  communioation  to  make  to 
you,"  added  Dr.  — .  "  It  is  of  small  moment,  except 
in  BO  &r  as  it  will  afibrd  you  a  permaneni  sphere  of 
duty.  The  rectory  of  — ^  has  become  vacant  The 
individual  to  whom  it  belongs  has  placed  itSn  the  hands 
of  the  bishop.  The  bishop  has  condascended  to  request  , ' 
me  to  name  to  him  a  priest  to  fill  it  I  have  named  you ; 
and  I  hope  you  will  accept  it" 

That  night  Sumner  returned  to  BribeworUL  The 
next  day  he  sent  off  the  following  letter  to  Lord  CUflcm : 

"  Mt  diah  CunoK, — ^Many  words  after  such  a  letter   i 
as  yours  would  be  misspent.    Will  you  kindly  inteipoee   ' 
your  good  offices  with  your  most  dear  sister  in  my   , 
behalf,  and  implore  of  her  a  discontinuance  of  an   ! 
estrangement  wtdch  has  been  to  me  one  prolonged 
agony.   If  I  could  have  anticipated  such  terrible  results   > 
as  you  hint  at  to  one  I  so  devotedly  love,  I  fear  that  not 
even  the  considerations  you  so  generously  approve  woald 
have  been  strong  enough  to  influence  me  as  they  did.    ' 
Do  you  really  think  she  will  admit  me  again  to  a  hope 
of  that  relationship  I  imagined  1  had  forfeited  for  ever  ? 

**  Forgive  my  not  writing  at  greater  length ;  I  am 
unable  to  do  so.    Words  fall  me.    Indeed  I  am  scarcely 
able  at  once  to  realire  my  position. 
"  Ever,  my  dear  Clifton, 

"  Your  attached  and  afibctlo^te  firiend 
"  Hakbt  SumBB.* 

Sumner  next  called  upon  the  rector:  then  was  a 
triumphant  twinkle  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter. 

*'  I  ou  won't  have  such  an  old  fellow  as  1  am  for  your 
assistant  curate,  will  you.  Harry  T  he  asked  alily. 

"  I  wish,  my  dear  rector,"  replied  Sumner,  "  thnt  yoa 
would  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  permit  me  to  lemais 
in  that  relation  to  you  until  an  event  which  1  hope  may 
be  long  delayed.** 

"  Ah  well,  never  mind,"  replied  the  rect<ir ;  *'  old 
men  are  obstinate.  You  must  allow  oUiera  to  have  a 
conscience ;  even  ns  old  fellows  of  the  old  aehool — eb, 
friend  Samner  ?    You  have  taken  fotar  revenge — ^* 

**  How  do  you  mean,  sir  V  Sumner  interrupted. 

*<  Why,  I  mean,"  said  the  old  gentleman  with  de- 
liberate, slow  and  lingering  enunciation,  '*  on  our  friend 
there  at '  the  house.'  *' 

Sumner  smiled,  and  was  silent 

"  You  have  wreaked  a  rbvxtob  that  neariv  cost  yot 
your  life  on  my  nephew,  for  the  considerate  and  engaging 
manner  in  which  he  has  smoothed  the  pathway  of  yvar 
onerous  duties  in  his  neighbouriiood.  And  now  I  have 
my  revenge  on  you  for  your  careless  neglect  of  my 
parish,  ever  since  I  promoted  you  to  what  n^  nephew 
contrived  to  make  to  yoa  so  enviable  a  cnre," 


The  purport  of  Lord  CUilon's  answer  to  Samncrt 
letter  may  be  conjectured.  Not  long  aflerwards.  Win 
dleboume  was  again  tenanted  by  Its  rightful  occupanu. 
Some  months  intervened ;  in  the  course  of  which  one  by 
one  the  bright  hues  of  httlth  again  came  with  cautioia 
progress  upon  the  countenance  of  Lady  Agnes  CliAoo. 
Disciplined  by  affliction,  unutterable  gratitude  for  re- 
sults 80  unlooked  for  possessed  either  aonl.  Still  s» 
the  calm  surface  of  unfathomable,  rock-aedaded  water 
depths,  was  their  profound  contentment.  The  joint  um 
of  the  life  of  each  was  that  it  should  be  a  dauj  record 
of  thankfulness.  Thus  one  strove  to  make  her  homsa 
love  help  her  onwards  to  the  intense  realization  of  on« 
moro  spiritual  and  transporting.  The  other  waa  &r  ton 
grateful  to  permit  his  solemn  duties  to  be  everinterferrtl 
with  by  the  enticing  pleasures  of  his  rotumed  exlstonce. 
The  day  of  marriage  union  came,  and  the  Bev.  Harr; 
Sumner  (now  Rector  of  Bribeworth)  and  Ladj  Agut^» 
Clifton  were  pronounced,  by  that  authority  which  no 
terrestrial  power  can  gainsay,  man  and  wife. 
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L'EmroL 
I  know  not,  reader,  if  we  ihAll  ever  meet  again  *.  if 
not,  farewelL  The  nature  and  limits  of  a  periodical 
hnve  prevented  my  fully  working  out  the  original  design 
of  this  imperfect  work.  As  it  standtu  it  la  little  better 
than  a  mere  **  Sketch."  Yet,  if  in  the  course  of  your 
pemaal  of  it  yon  have  conceived  one  notion  of  theessen* 
tially  tme  and  :beaatiful,  as  oontradistingaiflhed  from 
the  empiric  mimicries  of  rationalism  and  liberal  un- 
belief, rolydore  will  not  have  laboured  all  in  vain. 


THE  VIGILANT  MISTRESS.* 

Tbb  picture  of  the  Vigilant  Mistress  from  which 
our  engraving  ia  taken  is  by  Arnold  Van  Maas,  a 
painter  of  the  Dutch  school,  and  well  known  as  a 
suocesaful  imitator  of  the  style  of  Rembrandt. 
There  were  three  painters  of  the  name  of  Mnas: 
Arnold,  the  elder  of  the  three,  who  painted  weddings, 
dauceSk  and  such  like  festive  scenes,  with  much 
humour  and  originelitv ;  Nicholas^  who  w»s  a  porthdt 
painter  of  some  note  in  his  time,  and  Dirk,  who 
excelled  in  painting  market  scenes,  fruits  and  flowers. 
This  last  apent  some  years  in  Engknd^  where  he 
painted  for  the  Earl  of  PorUand  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne. 

Of  Arnold  Van  Maas  little  more  is  known  than 
that  he  waa  a  disciple  of  David  Teniers  the  younger, 
from  whom  he  probably  acquired  a  taste  for  imi- 
tating nature  in  her  simplest  forms,  unadorned 
and  unassisted  by  those  poetic  feelings  and  vivid 
imaginations  which  gave  so  much  grace  aud  beauty  to 
the  productions  of  Italian  artists.  The  style  of  Maas, 
and  indeed  of  all  tlie  painters  of  the  Dutch  and 
Elemish  schools,  is  no  doubt  of  a  lower  description, 
but  still  it  is  excellent  in  its  kind.  Whether  the 
subjects  of  their  pencil  be  figures,  landscapes,  flowers, 
or  any  other  realities,  great  or  small,  strong  charac- 
teristic expression  gives  interest  to  them  all,  and 
nature  is  brought  vividly  and  unmistakeabiy  before 
your  eyes,  with  all  the  picturesque  refinements  of 
colour  and  grouping,  and  all  the  striking  effects  of 
light  and  shade,  which  consummate  skill  and  science 
can  confer. 

Arnold  Van  Maas  was  bom  at  Gonda  in  1623. 
Having  early  acquired  some  distinction  by  his  art  at 
home,  he  was  desirous  of  extending  his  fame,  and 
accordingly  travelled  into  Italy,  with  the  intention  of 
studying  the  best  models  which  that  country  could 
afford  him.  He  remained  there  several  years,  but  he  was 
not  destined  to  exhibit  to  his  countrymen  any  specimens 
of  the  improvement  in  taste,  or  sldll,  which  he  might 
have  derived  from  his  Italian  studies,  for  he  fell  sick 
on  bis  way  home,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
one.    Maas  excelled  in  dear  and  brilliant  colouring, 
and  is  fond  of  the  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
which  distinguish  Rembrandt  and  his  followers,  but 
he  never  equalled  that  great  master  in  his  management 
of  the  chiaro-scuro,  nor  Teniers,  or  even  Jan  Stein, 
in  their  soft  and  brilliant  touches.    He  had,  however, 
a   peculiar  talent   for    representing    scenes  which 


(1)  TtiU  IUu8t»tioii. 


required  spirit  and  humour,  and  has  obtained  a  lasting 
reputation  among  the  artists  of  his  school  for  sim- 
plicity of  conception,  and  vivid  representation  of 
nature.    Among  hia  works,  which  are  not  numerous, 
the  Vigilant  Mistress  is  one  of  the  happiest  specimens 
of  that  quiet,  sly  humour,  which  was  his  peculiar 
merit.    The  story  is  told  with  the  utmost  plainness 
and  simplicity.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  interior  of  the 
dwelling  of  a  person  in  the  middle  rank  of  life, 
probably  in  a  Dutch  farm-house.  A  cellar  door  stands 
on  one  side  of  the  picture,  barrels  of  home-brewed 
beer  are  ranged  along  the  walls.    Two  servants  seem 
to  have  been  sent  to  tap  one  of  these,  but  they  have 
loitered    on  their  errand,    having  apparently  been 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  tasting  the  liquor ; 
for  one  of  them  has  a  glass  at  his  lips,  and  is  enjoying 
the  bright  brown  ale  as  it  runs  slowly  into  his  mouth, 
while  the  other  is  carrying  on  a  rather  violent  flirta- 
tion with  a  maid-servant,  who,  having  been  allured  by 
the  joint  fascinations  of  good  liquor  and  good  company, 
has  left  her  broom  on  the  floor,  and  joined  the  pleasant 
party.    A  lantern  placed  on  the  top  of  a  barrel  sheds 
just  sufficient  light  upon  the  faces  of  the  happy  group 
to  enable  us  to  distinguish  them  amid  the  general 
obscurity  of  this  part  of  the  picture.    Meanwhile  the 
Vigilant  Mistress,  surprised  by  the  unusually  long 
time  which  her  servants  have  taken  to  do  her  bidding, 
begins   to  suspect    that   something   is    amiss,  and 
stealing  softly  from  the  upper  room  in  which  she  has 
been  sitting,  she  descends  the  stairs  with  noiseless 
steps,  her  finger  u]K)n  her  lips,  while  her  feyes  and  ears 
are  wide  open,  and  quickly  discovers  the  delinquency 
of  her  domestics.    Another  step  aud  she  will  be 
amongst  them,  another  moment  and  she  will  (to 
borrow  Miss  Bremer's  emphatic  phrase) "  come  down 
upon  them  like  the  day  of  judgment/'  If  we  may  trust, 
however,  to  the  cheerful  expression  of  her  countenance, 
her  anger  will  be  rather  warm  than  lasting.  She  looks 
as  if  she  thoroughly  i^preciated  the  fun  of  the  scene, 
while  she  determines  to  punish  them  for  wasting  at 
once  her  time  and  her  good  ale,  and  we  arc  induced  to 
hope  the  merry  party  in  the  cellar  may  suffer  no 
further  penalty  for  their  fault  than  the  scolding  they 
richly  deserve.    The  pictures  of  Arnold  Maas  are 
scarce,  and,  like  all  rare  things,  fetch  high  prices  when 
exposed  to  sale.  That  from  which  we  have  copied  our 
engraving  belongs  to  the  collection  of  her  Majesty. 

THE  RESTLESS  SPIRIT'S  WAENING. 

BT  ST.  QEOBOB. 

"  Go,  lay  thee  on  a  soft  and  balmy  bed, 
Kest,  rest,  thou  weary  head ; 
Dew-spangled  curtains  of  o'er-shadowing  air 
Hallow  thy  slumber  there ; 
Thy  drcamings  shall  not  weep. 
Doth  not  God  give  to  his  belovM  sleopV* 

"  1  cannot  lay  me  down  and  be  at  rest, 

I  cannot  hush  my  breast, 
llow  can  I  wrap  me  in  immortal  aira. 

Thus  torn  with  raging  cares) 

My  dream in^s  all  will  weep — 
I  am  not  His  beloved  ;  how  should  I  sleep  I " 
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"  Eest,  living  spirit,  from  thy  weary  fearing. 
Bo  dull — unhcaring — 
Lay  down  within  a  dark  and  narrow  bed 
Thy  pale  unconsciooa  head  ; 
> .   There  shall  be  no  more  strife. 
Life  gives  thee  death,  so  death  shall  give  thee  life.** 

**  Oh,  hush  I  the  moment  is  not  yet  at  hand 

To  seek  that  fiir-off  land ; 
Upon  my  cheek  lies  yet  a  worldly  tear, 

And  life  Is  very  dear. 

I  may  my  watchings  keep  : 
Qod  on]y  gives  to  his  belov6d  sleep." 

"  Yes  'tis  too  fair  a  gift  for  thee— blest  boon. 

It  shall  not  glad  thy  noon : 
And  when  thy  noon  into  cold  evening  dies, 

It  shall  not  seal  thine  eyes. 

Thy  watchings  thou  shalt  keep : 
God  only  gives  to  his  beloved  sleep. 

"  In  vain  thon  shalt  invite  it  as  a  guest 

To  soften  thine  unrest ; 
The  loves  of  life  shall  all  depart  from  thee, 

As  leaves  fall  from  the  tree  ,* 

But  live  thou  on  and  weep. 
Till  God  shall  hear  thy  prayer,  shall  give  thee  sleep." 


AN  OLD  WOMAN'S  IDEAS  UPON  ENGLISH 
HOSPITALITY. 

BT  MBfl.  BUBBUBT. 

"  And  Stranger  it  •  holy  name.** 

Zady  of  the  Lake, 

I  ONCE  heard  it  very  gravely  asserted  by  one  of  those 
now  obsolete  patriots,  who  about  the  time  of  the 
Waterloo  and  Nelson  victories  use  to  declare  in  the 
face  of  all  histoiy  that  Englishmen  never  Aad  been 
beaten — ^that  these  said  English  were  the  most  hospi- 
table people  on  earth.    I  was  a  veiy  little  person  at 
tliat  time ;  I  do  not  like  to  say  how  little,  because  age 
is  a  point  about  which  I  am  rather  sensitive,  and  my 
size  then  might  form  a  data  from  which  inquisitive 
folks  might  dbcover  a  matter  with  which  they  have 
certainly  nothing  on  earth  to  do.    Let  it  suffice  to 
say  tliat  I  was  very  little,  but  I  had  then,  as  I  have 
now,  a  wonderfully  quick  ear  for  all  sorts  of  marvels, 
and  it  did  strike  me  that  the  hospitality  of  which 
I  heard  belonged  to  that  class  of  histoiy  called  the 
imaginative.    I  have  since  pondered  long  upon  the 
subject,  and  after  much  study  and  reflection  am 
obliged  to  give  as  ^he  result  a  deliberate  opinion, 
that  never  was  any  character  obtained  under  such 
false  pretences  as  that  borne  by  '*merrie  England"  for 
hospitality.    "Merrie  England!"  there  again:  what 
a  misnomer ;  is  there  a  square  mile  in  all  the  land 
that  can  thus  vindicate  its  right  to  the  protection  of 
our  patron  saint,  and  establish  its  proper  part  in  the 
old  battle-ciy,  "  St.  George  for  merrie  England!"    If 
ever  the  name  was  deserved,  the  people  like  the  times 
must  have  changed  sadly.    It  would  be  curious  to 
trace  the  starved  weaver  or  over-tasked  mechanic  back 
to  his  "merrie"  ancestor,  and  find  out  whereabouts 
the  change  began;  for  my  own  part,  I  have  serious 
doubts  whether  it  is  not  altogether  a  fable,  and  that, 
except  "Bobin  Hood  and  his  merne  men  all,"  for 


whose  memory  I  have  an  especial  reverence,  there 
ever  were  any  people  in  this  Western  Isle  whose  warm 
hearts  and  frank  blithe  manners  could  win  for  it  the 
gay  sobriquet  it  bears  in  Eroissart.  Certes  one  thing 
is  clear,  that  whatever  good  deeds  they  performed  in 
the  olden  time  to  merit  the  old  Chronider's  praise  for 
being  the  most  hospitable  people  on  earth,  the  prae^ 
tice  of  them  went  out  with  the  Morris  Danoe,  and  left 
no  trace  behind.  I  do  not  say  one  single  word 
respecting  our  national  generosity  to  foreigners; 
heaven  knows  in  that  respect  there  is  no  fault  to  be 
found— only  be  a  National  Guard,  a  patriot  Pole,  or  an 
exiled  Italian,  and  English  gold  and  English  welcome 
are  yours  of  right ;  but  just  be  an  Englishman  and  no 
more,  settling  in,  or  visiting  a  strange  place,  and,  like 
the  weary  dove  of  old,  you  may  wander  far  and  wide 
and  find  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  your  foot.  What  can 
be  the  reason  that  English  people  are  so  afraid  of 
each  other  P  In  scarcely  any  other  country  is  there 
such  difficuly  in  making  friends  and  acquaintances. 
There  are  some  places  in  the  world  where  to  be  a 
stranger  is  to  be  the  object  of  every  one's  civilities, 
courteous  language,  and  manners  belonging  to  the 
station  of  life  in  which  you  present  yourself,  being  all 
that  is  needed  to  ensure  frank  cordiality — nai  friend- 
ship, for  that  is  the  growth  of  time  and  experience, 
but  that  dearer,  because  readier  thing,  kindness  in  a 
strange  place,  the  little  attentions  which  speed  joa  on 
your  way,  and  make  new  places  seem  like  home.  Be  it 
always  understood,  that  by  hospitality  I  do  not  mem 
giving  good  dinners,  and  being,  as  you  often  hear  it 
said  of  the  most  bearish  and  repelling  people  of  jow 
acquaintance,  "hospitable  in  their  own  houses,  aad 
affording  you  the  best  of  everything ;"  tiai  ia  not  hos- 
pitality, at  least  not  in  my  sense  of  the  word,  for  self- 
love,  ostentation  and  vanity  have  a  great  deal  more 
to  do  with  such  feasts  than  Christian  charity,  and  of 
these  qualities  there  is,  alas!  no  lack  in  England: 
but  that  for  which  I  contend  is  a  kind  open  manner, 
a  willingness  to  be  civil,  even  to  the  putting  onesdf 
out  of  the  way  a  little,  and,  above  all,  the  not  looking 
upon  *'  new  people"  as  necessarily  impostors,  rogues, 
or  cannibals  in  disguise,  and  to  be  avoided  aoooid- 

ingly. 

After  all,  I  believe  the  great  fault  is  in  the  nationsl 
and  individual  self-conceit  of  the  people,  and  in  that 
unfortimate  craving  after  higher  places,  whidi  forces 
us  all  into  false  positions,  alike  destructive  to  peace, 
virtue,  and  dignity — ^I  mean  the  unhealthy  system  of 
aspiring  to  greater  things  than  by  any  right  we  can 
claim,  the  incessant  struggling  and  scheming  to  out- 
do and  surpass  our  neighbour.  Ah!  what  heazt- 
bumings,  what  jealousies,  what  empty  purses  and 
ruined  homes  such  evil  follies  bring,  and  how  rapidly 
and  imperceptibly  do  they  grow  upon  us !  Mr.  Brown 
and  Mr.  Green,  with  their  respective  vrives  and  fami- 
lies,  are  the  kindest  of  neighbours  and  most  ohtiging 
of  friends,  till  Mr.  Brown  makes  in  his  profession  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  White,  who,  being  ridier  than 
himself,  has  retired  from  practice,  and  lives  in  the 
second  great  house  of  the  place.    Upon  this  inaospt- 
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cious  event  Mr.  Bro\ni  {^ves  a  "little  party,"  at 
which  the  new  friends  arc  paraded,  and  to  which  the 
Greens  are  invited.    Now  begins  the  mischief ;  the 
civility  must  be  returned,  and  to  prevent  any  appear- 
ance of  patronage  upon  the  part  of  the  Browns,  the 
Greens  struggle  and  plot — use  expedients  that,  if  the 
veiy  folly  were  not  so  sad,  would  be  ridiculous,  to  out- 
do them,  and  establish  their  own  superiority.    They 
succeed:  thence  ensues  triumph  on  their  part  and 
mortification  upon  the  other;  jealousy,  rivalry,  and 
envy  are  now  awakened— on  goes  the  contest,  until 
by-atK^by  all  the  town  is  involved  in  it,  and  people 
dare  uot  notice  one  another  unless  they  happen  to  be 
of  unquestionable  country-town  position,  and,  even  if 
they  would,  dare  not  be  civil  to  strangers.    Here, 
then,  is  the  root  of  all  tlie  mischief, — ^a  craving  to 
appear  greater  than  we  are — a  false  seeming  that  costs 
us  the  real  graces  of  truth  and  courtesy ;  we  have  not 
courage  to  bear  the  inquisitive  stare  and  slighting  laugh 
of  Mrs.  Wliite,  by  being  hospitable  in  the  Ctadstian 
sense  to  strangers.    Ah,  how  little  we  are !  what  tiny 
minds  and  microscopic  charity  we  have !  how  formid- 
able to  us  is  the  opinion  of  our  ^Irs.  White — for  we 
all  have  one — and  how  entirely  we  forget  that  she, 
like  ourselves,  is  utterly  unknown  beyond  our  frag- 
ment of  the  world !    Let  us  then  enlarge  our  hearts, 
nnd  with  them  the  kindly  charities  and  courtesies  of 
life ;  let  us,  in  the  Apostle's  sense,  "  be  hospitable," 
and,  abandoning  all  self-conceit,  all  contempt  of  those 
whose  only  fault  to  us  is  tliat  we  do  not  know  them, 
return  to  the  practice  of  those  duties  which  if  right- 
eously performed  would  go  far  to  make  this  earth  an 
Eden.    And  let  us,  by  way  of  making  a  beginning, 
think  less  of  ourselves  and  more  of  other  people  (a 
golden  rule  upon  most  occasions) ;  so  shall  we  escape 
a  ludicrous  moral  resemblance  to  uncomfortable  por- 
cupines, constantly  irritating  themselves  lest  some  un- 
fortunate and  unconscious  offender  should  run  against 
their  ready  quills.    I  never  hear  people  express  a 
doubt  as  to  ."  how  they  shall  do"  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain other  people,  without  being  reminded  of  a  ridi- 
culous circumstance   which   happened   in  my  own 
experience  many  years  ago.    The  little  anecdote  I  am 
about  to  relate  occurred  in  a  beautiful  and  quiet  vil- 
lage in  Devonshire.    The  place  was  very  small,  and 
out  of  the  way ;  it  had  neither  hot  wells  nor  mineral 
waters;  yet  it  was  in  itself  a  miniature  world,  with  its 
sovereign,  nobility,  and  commons,  very  much  the 
same  as  in  the  outer  world :  and  "  What  will  Mrs. 
Grundy  say?"  —  the  thought  ever  present  in  the 
mind,  or  that  which  did  duty  for  it,  of  everybody. 

A  friend  of  my  father's,  who  in  some  unaccountable 
way  had  wandered  so  far  out  of  the  beaten  road  as 
to  reach  this  place,  fell  in  love  with  the  rector's 
daughter,  and  married  her:  how  he  managed  the 
introduction  he  never  told,  and  I  have  always  looked 
upon  that  part  of  the  business  as  a  most  convincing 
proof  of  the  extraordinary  talent  for  carrying  "  all 
before  him,"  for  which  his  friends  gave  him  credit. 

Tlic  result  of  this  marriage  was  his  settling  in  T , 

nnd  the  consequent  occasional  visits  of  all  his  friends; 

VOL.  VIII. 


amongst  others,  my  father  and  I,  being  on  our  way 
home  from  Exeter,  spent  a  fortnight  with  him  the 
summer  after  his  marriage.  We  arrived  on  a  Satur- 
day, and  on  Sunday  went  with  our  host  and  hostess 
«  to  church.  The  pew  in  which  we  sat  was  one  of 
those  large  square  monopolies  which,  thanks  to  the 
operation  of  a  better  taste  than  existed  in  former 
times,  are  being  fast  numbered  with  other  graceless 
things  of  the  past — ^it  would  have  held  at  least  a  dozen 
people.  Most  of  the  pews  were  of  the  same  kind, 
and  had  but  two  or  three  occupants  in  each,  who 
looked  round  upon'  their  territories  with  a  sort  of 
Alexander-Selkirk-like  gaze,  which  seemed  to  say — 
'*  This  is  all  mine !"  The  one  door  of  the  church 
was  nearly  opposite  to  our  pew;  and,  soon  after  we  got 
in,  a  lady  and  three  gentlemen,  evidently  father, 
mother,  and  sons,  came  into  the  aisle.  There  was 
nothing  particularly  attractive  about  them,  except  a 
quiet  unassuming  manner,  which,  as  they  stood  hesi- 
tating at  the  entrance,  was  apparent  to  aJl.  At  first, 
I  thought  they  were  lingering  to  be  joined  by  some 
friend  who  had  loitered  behind ;  but  in  a  moment  after 
the  truth  flashed  upon  me, — they  were  strangers,  and 
waiting  to  be  shown  into  a  seat.  As  soon  as  the  idea 
was  formed,  my  hand  instantly  found  its  way  to  the 
door  of  the  apartment  in  which  I  occupied  a  seat;  but 
before  I  could  throw  it  open,  my  pretty  hostess 
started  forward  on  her  seat,  and,  with  many  frowns 
and  nods,  and  shakes  of  the  head,  she  made  me  to 
understand  that,  somehow  or  other,  I  was  about  to 
commit  an  enorn.^^  of  the  highest  degree.  Of  course 
I  desisted,  marvelling  exceedingly  what  description  of 
wickedness  could  have  been  perpetrated  by  these  mild 
looking  people,  which  rendered  them  unfit  to  fill  the 
unoccupied  seats  in  our  pew,  especially  as  I  saw  that 
everybody  fought  equally  shy  of  them ;  so  that  at  last 
they  were  fain  to  open  for  themselves  the  door  of 
a  high  narrow  pew,  which  was  most  unfavourably 
placed  for  hearing,  being  just  behind  the  charity- 
children,  who  were  certainly  the  most  refractory 
urchins  of  that  proverbially  unmanageable  race  that 
I  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  meet  with. 

As  soon  as  we  left  the  church,  I  anxiously  sought 
an  explanation  of  the  mystery  t^- 

"  Mrs.  A—,"  I  said,  "  who  were  those  people  P 
— What  have  they  done  P — ^Who  are  they, — arc  they 
plague-smitten  P" 

"Hush!  hush!"  she  replied,  as,  turning  off  the 
gravel  road  upon  the  grass,  to  avoid  the  discourtesy 
of  pushing  by  us,  the  very  people  we  were  speaking 
of  passed  by,  talking  to  each  other  in  a  gay  and 
laughing  tone :  "  We  don't  know  who  they  are ;  they 
are  the  new  people." 

"  Haven't  you  called  on  them  ?" 

"  Called  P  my  dear  Cecilia ! — ^You  are  certainly  very 
young;  bnt  I  really  should  not  have  exjiected  such 
imprudence  even  at  ^our  age«  We  never  call  upon 
strangers." 

**  Strangers!"  said  I ;  a  new  light  breaking  in  upon 
me.  "  And  was  it  for  that  reason  I  was  not  to  open 
the  pew  door  this  morning  ?'' 
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**Ofoourae." 

I  believe  I  was  a  very  naughty  cbild,  and  a  very 
strange  **  young  person ;"  and,  I  suppose,  at  that  time 
I  had  not  grovm  any  better,  for  I  remember  that  I 
laughed  heartily  to  see  the  very  little  mouse  brought 
foHh  by  the  mountain. 

The  next  day  we  met  the  *'  new  people"  at  the  sta- 
tioner'a  shop,  and  my  pretty  friend's  little  person,  and 
not  very  large  eyes,  grew  quite  immense  in  their  efforts 
to  carry  out  the  haughty  contempt  of  their  mistress. 
What  she  might  have  intended  to  accomplish  by  her 
majestic  looks  I  don't  know,  but  if  it  was  to  overawe 
the  party,  she  certainly  and  signally  failed,  for  the 
only  expression  upon  their  oountenanoes  was  that  of 
perfect  indifference, — ^they  did  not  even  appear  to 
know  that  anybody  at    all   unusual  Yfaa   present. 

During  my  short  visit  to  T many  opportunities 

were  offered  for  the  exercise  of  hospitality  to  these 
"  new  people,"  but  the  Mrs.  White  of  the  place  had 
set  them  down  as  **  nobodies  {"  and  every  cue,  even 
the  medical  man  who  had  been  called  in  to  prescribe 
for^e  huly's  cough,  avoided  them  in  all  possible 
ways.  If  they  had  come  direct  from  Constantinople 
when  the  plague  was  raging  there,  and  had  carried 
about  with  them  a  small  stock  of  the  malady  for  the 
private  use  of  their  friends,  they  oould  not  have  met 
with  less  civility : — "  What  could  they  want  there  ?-*• 
T-*-^  was  not  a  watenng-pkoe,  not  a  manufacturing 
town,  nor  the  scene  of  a  fashionable  murder,  nor  the 
site  of  a  picturesque  ruin,  nor  even  the  birth-phuse  of 
a  celebrated  man,  but  a  quiet  little  town  without  ^' 
thing  to  account  for  the  visits  of  strangers;  and  as 
the  inhabitants  were  quite  satisfied  with  thoir  own 
society,  and  did  not  want  to  break  through  their 
quiet  ways,  why — ^they  did  not  mean  to  say  anything 
against  these  people — they  »ii^k4  be  respect^ible,  cer- 
tadnly,-— only  they  would  rather  not  commit  themselves 
by  knowing  them !  Ah,  dear,  what  a  number  of  Little 
Pedlingtons  there  are  in  the  world !  Heaven  help  the 
dear  simple  people ! — the  fly  riding  upon  the  coach- 
wheel  and  apologizing  for  the  dust  he  made,  was  not 
a  whit  more  innocent  of  the  mischief,  than  they  were 
of  doing,  by  their  countenance  and  notice,  the  tre- 
mendous injury  to  society  which  they  sought  so 
carefully  to  avoid ! 

Mrs.  White  of  T— •  might  have  patronized  all 
the  itinerant  vagabondage  of  England,  without  one 

creature  out  of  T ever  being  the  wiser.     When 

I  left  the  place,  things  were  much  in  the  same  state 
as  when  I  had  first  arrived  there,  except  that  the 
"new  people"  had  apparently  given  up  all  attempts 
to  be  social,  and  appeared  sufficient  to  themselves. 
Six  months  after,  the  inhabitants  were  awakened  by 
the  merry  bells  pealing  from  all  the  churchea  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  about  mid-day  a  chariot,  drawn 
by  four  horses  with  coronets  upon  their  harness,  and 
cognizances  upon  the  sleeves  of  the  post-boys,  whirled 
along  the  little  street  from  the  Ix)ndon  road,  and 
stopped  at  the  house  of  the  "new  people."  The 
whole  pbce  was  aroused;  and  when,  after  a  little 
time,  a  similar  carriage  followed,  and  the  new  la4y 


and  gentlemen  entered  and  drove  off,  the  popular  ex- 
citement was  at  its  height.  The  whob  business  was 
explained  in  the  evening  by  the  arrival  at  the  inn  of 
a  London  upholsterer,  who  told  the  mortified  landlord 
Xhat  the  "new  people,"  so  carefully  shunned  by  the 
town,  were  no  other  than  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
— -,  with  their  sons,  to  whom,  as  he  knew  veiy  well, 

most  of  the  property  in  T belonged,  and  who 

had,  during  the  tedious  chancery  suit  which  had  been 
pending  for  so  many  years,  chosen  to  sink  a  title  they 
had  not  then  the  means  to  support,  and  call  them- 
selves by  the  surname  of  the  family.  Upon  the 
favourable  decision  of  the  chancellor,  they  had  re- 
sumed the  title,  and  entered  upon  possession  of  the 
estates,  of  which  one  of  the  principal,  was  the  castle, 

park,  and  farms,  situated  a  mile  from  T ,aud 

he  was  now  come  down  to  refit  the  castle  for  their 

reception.     Poor  dear  T ites!  how  crest-fallen 

they  were !  How  blank  and  foolish  looked  their  Mrs. 
White!  And  if  anything  could  have  made  the 
matter  more  ridiculous,  it  was  the  indifference  with 
which  the  apologies  th(^  had  the  bad  taste  to  offer, 
were  received.  The  "new  people"  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  continent,  and,  accustomed  to  the 
courteous  and  easy  manners  of  the  south,  were  sur- 
prised at  the  strange  ways  of  their  own  land.  They 
had  tried  to  conciliate  their  neighbours,  but,  finding 
it  useless,  very  soon  gave  up  the  attempt*  setting 
down  the  people  as^  harmless  egotists  then  thought 
no  more  about  them. 

This  little  occurrence  in  my  life  may  be  matched 
with  many  a  similar  one  in  the  experience  of  most  of 
us ;  and,  although  all  mysterious  strangers  do  not 
turn  out  to  be  Earls  and  Countesses,  yet,  in  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  thousand, 
they  do  turn  out  decent,  respectable  people  quite  as 
worthy  and  quite  as  knowable  as  ourselv^ ;  and  we 
should,  in  common  justice,  try  to  remember,  that  when 
they  are  willing  to  know  us,  they  take  us  exactly  aat 
much  upon  trust  as  we  do  them,  and  have  at  least  as 
much  at  stake  as  ourselves  in  a  new  acquaintance. 
Wo  owners  of  houses,  and  holders  of  county-town 
dignities,  imijf  be  unexceptionable,  but  we  maj  Moi, 
Dear  Sngli^  people,  why,  then,  cannot  you  be  more 
kindly  disposed  to  your  own  countrymen?  Why 
must  the  Arab  still  afford  you  an  example  of  liospi- 
talityP  Why  will  you  dance  all  night  long  at  a 
Polish  ball,  and  walk  out  your  gutta  nercha  shoes 
in  getting  up  subscriptions  for  the  famishing  Irish, 
and  yet  treat  your  "  own  people  "  as  if  thej  wi^re 
convicted  swindlers,  or  suspected  "  fiunilian  P  "  There 
must  be  something  wofully  wrong  in  the  constitutioii 
of  your  minds,  needing  a  keen  eye  to  discover,  and  a 
resolute  will  to  cure.  Do,  pray,  set  about  this  work 
at  onoG),  or,  crying  out,  as  you  all  do^  for  reform 
abroad,  you  will  be  hiughed  at  for  not  seeing  the 
want  of  it  at  home— and  "  Physician,  cure  thyself,*'  be 
the  contemptuous  reply  to  all  yourexpostulatioxis  and 
advice.  And,  surely,  no  time  in  the  year  can  be 
more  appropriate  for  Uie  formation  of  new  and  good 
resolves  than  this,  when  the  joy  bells  of  the  whole 
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Cliristiaa  world  have  been  welooming  the  blessedGhiist- 
mas  time,  and  the  g^lad  new  jear  has  soareely  jet  died  in 
echo  among  the  hiib,  and  ought  to  hare  left  upon  our 
hearts  the  holj  memories  of  those  lessons  of  love  and 
goodwill  to  all  mankind,  the  earthlj  advent  of  which 
their  Btirring  music  strove  feebly  to  commemorate. 
With  the  memory  of  a  Saviour  bom  into  a  world  of 
sin,  fresh  in  our  minds,  how  shall  we  dare  to  bo  churl- 
ish to  our  fellow-men  P  This  commandment  has  ho 
left  unto  us,~tliat  as  He  has  loved  us,  so  should  we 
love  one  another. 


GROWTH  AND  CHANGE. 

J.  u.  w. 

"  I  well  contlder  all  that  ye  h^ve  sayd, 
And  find  that  aU  things  stedfaatnes  doe  hate, 
And  changM  be ;  yet  being  rightly  wayd. 
They  aze  not  changed  ttom  their  first  estate, 
But  by  their  change  their  being  doe  dilate. 
And,  turning  to  themselves  at  length  again, 
Doe  work  their  own  perfection  so  by  fate : 
Then  over  them  change  doth  not  rule  and  raigne, 
But  they  reign  over  change,  and  doe  their  states  maintain." 

Fa€rie  Qnttn. 

Ir  the  other  cantos  of  Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queen  " 
had  ever  been  publbhed,  or  even  written,  the  world 
would  probably  be  in  possession  of  a  first-rate  philo- 
sophical disquisition  upon  the  essential  difference 
between  Growth  and  Change ;  a  disquisition  which, 
we  venture  to  say,  would  be  none  the  less  subtle  and 
philosophically  true  for  being  in  the  highest  degree 
picturesque  and  intrinsically  poetical.  Spenser  had 
fairly  entered  upon  the  subject  in  the  two  cantos 
appended  to  the  sixth  book,  which  are  numbered  YI. 
andVU,  and  are  entitled  "Two  Cantos  of  Mutabilitie, 
which  both  for  forme  and  matter  appeare  to  be  paroell 
of  some  following  book  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  under 
the  Legend  of  Constance."  There  are  likewise  two 
stanzas  of  a  third,  in  which  the  subject  is  continued.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  this  book  of  the  Legend  of 
Constance  would  have  continued  Spenser's  specuktions 
on  the  fixed  laws  of  Change  throughout  the  universe. 
lu  these  cantos  upon  mutability,  indeed,  the  subject  is 
begun  to  be  laid  out  in  all  its  vastness.  Li  the  stanza 
which  ye  have  taken  as  an  introduction  to  our  few 
words  on  a  minor  point  of  the  subject,  the  grounds  of 
the  whole  argument  are  summed  up.  Dame  Nature 
addresses  the  gloomy  goddess  Mutabilitie  "in  speeches 
few,''  that  is  to  say,  in  the  above-quoted  stansa,  and 
in  part  of  the  following— 

" '  Cease  therefore,  daughter,  fiirther  to  aspire. 

And  thee  content  thus  to  be  ruled  by  me. 

For  thy  decay  thou  seek'st  by  thy  deatre : 

But  time  shall  come  that  all  shall  changed  bee. 

And  from  thenceforth  none  no  more  change  shaU  see!' 

So  was  the  Tltaness  put  downe  and  whist, 

And  JoTe  confirmed  in  his  imperial  see ; 

Then  was  that  whole  assembly  quite  dismist, 
And  nature's  self  did  vanish,  whliher  no  man  wist." 

Tempting  as  this  great  question  of  the  seeming 
sovereignty  oi  Change  throughout  the  universe  is  to  all 
speculative  thinkers  and  contemplative  poets,  it  b  one 
which  seldom  suggests  itself  to  the  generality  of  men, 


except  when  it  is  thrust  upon  their  notice  by  their 
passions  or  affections.  The  growth  or  diange  of  their 
own  bodies,  hearts,  and  minds,  and  of  the  bodies> 
hearts,  and  minds  immediately  connected  with  them, 
in  their  mortal  state,  is  all  that  most  people  see  or 
care  about  in  this  great  argument.  This  is  by  no 
means  an  unimportant  branch  of  it,  on  that  very 
account.  From  it  may  be  evolved  a  theory  of  human 
life  and  conduct,  which  would  occupy  a  great  meta- 
physician half  his  life  to  construct  and  elucidate ;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  possible  for  an  ordinary  person  to 
do  more  than  ghinoe  at  the  subject  in  a  short  article 
like  the  present.  We  would  merely  offer  a  few  words 
indicating  the  practical  importance  of  marking  the 
nice  distinctions  between  Change  and  Growth  in  our 
daUy  conduct  and  judgment  in  this  life. 

Upon  taking  a  general  survey  of  our  immediate 
friends  and  acquaintances,  as  well  as  of  that  wider 
field  of  human  nature  offered  to  our  investigation  by 
means  of  books,  most  thinking  persons  will  be  inclined 
to  assent  to  the  following  proposition — There  are 
among  us  minds  which  are  stationary ;  minds  which 
are  progressive;  and  minds  which  are  neither  pro- 
gressive nor  stationary,  but  changeable.  With  the 
minds  which,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we  here  call 
slaiioMory,  we  havCj  at  the  present  moment,  nothing 
to  do. 

Concerning  the  other  two  classes  of  mind,  then— 
What  is  the  difference  between  a  progressive  and  a 
changeable  mind  ?  Both  change :  both  are  apparently 
one  thing  to-day  and  another  thing  this  day  twelve 
months.  Both  are  open  to  the  charge  of  being  never 
the  same ;  of  being 

**  ETerythlng  hy  taiiis,'and  nothing  hmg.** 
Can  it  be  true  that  progress,  i.  e.  growth,  is  identical 
with  mere  change  and  fickleness  P     Are  they  even 
very  closely  allied  ? 

Let  us  try  to  consider  the  nature  of  what  we  have 
called  the  progressive  mind.  What  do  we  mean  by 
the  term  progreu,  as  applied  to  the  mental  and  moral 
nature  of  a  human  being  ?  A  movement  forward  or 
onward.  But  how  does  it  move  onward?  It  cannot 
(no  finite  being  can,)  go  on  beyond  its  sphere  of  the 
finite.  Progress  is  a  somewhat  deceptive  and  am- 
biguous term,  when  substituted,  as  in  the  present  case 
it  so  often  is,  for  development  or  growth,  Prc^^ress, 
as  applied  to  a  human  mind,  does  not  mean  a  shooting 
forward  in  one  direction  like  the  flight  of  an  arrow. 
Rather  is  it  a  gradual  expansion  in  all  directions 
from  its  centre  of  life,  like  the  radiation  of  light.  This 
centre  of  life,  or  the  absolute  vital  principle,  is  as  yet 
hidden  from  human  science ;  but  it  exists,  because  we 
see  its  effects,  and  have  learned  somewhat  of  the  laws 
by  which  it  works.  Perhaps  the  real  life-principle 
throughout  aU  creation,  whether  in  vegetable,  in  brute, 
or  in  human  nature,  moves  and  works  in  the  same 
ways,  t.  e,  by  an  inward  effort  towards  an  outward 
expansion  or  free  development  of  all  its  powers.  It 
is  this  effort  towards  expansion,  and  the  success  in  the 
effort,  which  constitute  life.  The  effort  to  expjuid 
is,  ceteris  paribus,  always  equal  to  the  expansion 
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achie\'ed :  the  outward  development  shows  the  amount 
of  inner  vital  power.  Favourable  or  unfavourable 
circumstances  may  facilitate  or  retard  this  develop- 
ment, but  they  are  accidental  and  not  essential  to  it. 

Now  the  works  of  God  are  not  uniform,  in  any  kind, 
but  multiform.  As  "  one  star  differeth  from  another 
star  in  glory/'  so  does  one  human  mind  differ  from 
another  in  amount  and  intensity  of  vital  power— in 
strength,  extent,  and  beauty  of  development.  Take 
two  seeds  from  the  same  plant,  and  throw  them  into 
the  earth  at  the  same  time,  and  side  by  side  in  the 
same  field,  and  you  will  find  that  one  will  be  before  or 
after  the  other  in  springing  up,  and  one  greater  or  less 
than  the  other  in  the  stalk  produced ;  that  is  to  say, 
one  has  a  stronger,  fuller  vital  power  than  the  other; 
the  same  in  kind,  it  may  be,  but  certainly  greater  in 
degree.  In  such  a  case  you  say,  ''  TAi*  phmt  grows 
faster  and  better  than  thai"  So  it  is  with  human 
minds.  Those  among  them  which  attain  by  gradual 
development  to  the  maturity  of  all  their  powers,  are 
minds  of  the  highest  class;  they  are  the  finest  sort  of 
progressive  minds. 

By  gradual  development  we  do  not  mean  precocious 
or  unusually  rapid  development ;  on  the  contrary,  that 
is  generally  indicative  of  disease,  and  disease  is  not 
the  manifestation  of  life,  but  of  its  absence,  or  rather  of 
its  inversion.  Now,  precocious  development,  irre- 
gular growth — a  shoot  put  forth  now  in  this  direction 
and  now  in  that — blossoms  expanding  on  one  branch 
while  leaf-buds  are  scarcely  visible  on  another  and  a 
third  is  withering  for  want  of  sap — a  crooked  stem,  and 
root  that  lies  merely  beneath  the  surface  instead  of 
striking  down  deep  into  the  earth;  these  things  in 
the  vegetable  world  are  analogous  to  what  may  be 
seen  among  human  beings,  in  those  minds  which  are 
neither  progressive  nor  stationary.  These  are  what 
may  be  called  changeable,  and  not  progressive.  They 
take  a  start  now  in  this  department  and  now  in  that ; 
they  are  greedy  of  novelty,  are  blown  about  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine;  they  have  no  fixed  prmciples;  if  they 
lay  hold  on  a  right  principle,  it  is  by  accident,  and  by 
another  accident  they  will  let  it  go  again.  Their 
vital  principle  seems  to  act  without  law;  they  are 
without  stability,  as  well  as  without  regular  motive 
power.  These  minds  are  offcen  brilliant  and  clever; 
they  are  sometimes  spasmodically  strong;  and  they 
have  been  in  all  ages  the  great  mUleaderi  of  the 
human  race.  These  are  they  who  run  away  with  half- 
truths  and  deify  them,  while  they  carry  on  a  vehement 
crusade  against  whole  truths ;  who  let  one  idea  mono- 
polise their  minds,  and  tyrannize  over  it,  and  then 
relinquish  the  one  idea  or  the  half-truth  in  favour  of 
some  other  *'  Cynthia  of  the  hour,"  which  they  in  turn 
abandon  for  another.  Knowledge  is  powerless  for 
good  with  them;  experience  does  not  make  them 
wiser;  and  they  reach  the  termination  of  their  earthly 
career  without  any  clear  insight  into  their  own  nature, 
or  that  of  the  duties  it  was  given  them  to  fulfil  With 
them,  indeed,  it  seems  true  that 

'*  Noaght  shall  preraU  but  MatobiUty." 

In  some  respects  the  merely  changeable  and  tlie 


really  progressive  minds  have  a  superficial  similarity ; 
and  to  incompetent  observers  in  certain  stages  of  their 
career  the  two  seem  identical,  for  this  reason^that 
both  change.  It  is  true  that  all  growth  is  change,  but 
it  is  not  true  that  all  change  is  growth,  at  least  in  the 
moral  acceptation  of  the  idea ;  for  vnth  us  here  below, 
much  change  is  decay.  The  successive  changes  which 
constitute  growth  are  gradual  and  oontinuons,  one 
naturally  enclosing  the  preceding,  as  the  aminally 
formed  rings  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  The  progressive 
mind  never  rests  or  can  rest  in  the  present,, but  is  for 
ever  straining  after  a  higher  and  larger  state ;  that  is, 
seeking  to  develope  itself  in  an  atmosphere  of  truth,  in 
which  atmosphere  alone  can  there  be  life, — and^  this 
consciously  or  unconsciously  to  itself. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  growth  is  painfuL  The 
growing  pains  of  the  mind,  be  sure,  are  more  acute 
than  those  of  the  body.  The  effort  to  lice,  to  expand 
on  all  sides,  is  a  combat  of  our  higher  vital  natoie 
with  our  lower  earthly  and  material  nature,  and  it  is  a 
combat  which  must  go  on  most  fiercely  in  the  largest 
minds.  But  let  such  minds  remember  the  exhortation, 
"  Be  not  weary  in  well-doing,  for  in  due  season  ye 
shall  reap  if  ye  faint  not."  Now,  by  the  laigest  minds 
we  mean  those  not  only  of  the  most  active  and  capa- 
cious intellect,  but  also  of  the  most  active  and  capadoits 
heart.  A  great  mind  does  not  consist  of  much  brains 
and  little  heart.  We  firmly  believe  that  wherever 
there  is  a  deficiency  m  the  sympathies  and  affecticms, 
there  is  a  corresponding  deficiency  in  the  intelkct, 
however  efficient  it  may  be  in  some  respects ;  and  Hee 
versa.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  follows  that  the  most 
intelligent  spirits  have  the  most  loving  hearts;  and 
hence  one  cause  of  suffering  to  men  who  are  endowed 
with  eminently  progressive  minds.  A  French  proverb 
says  "  A  longue  vie  tongue  enfance*' .  This  is  very  often 
true ;  and  human  beings  destined  to  longue  pie,  i.  e.  to 
a  great  growth,  remain  in  a  longue  enfance,  and  fonn 
many  ties  and  friendships  during  that  mental  infanor, 
which  in  the  very  nature  of  things  must  pass  sway 
from  them  when  the  law  of  their  being  impds  them 
outward  into  that  long  life  which  is  their  destiny. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  pain  experienced  by  such  a  mind 
in  its  progress  is  caused  by  the  perception  of  ehmnge 
in  its  relative  position  to  other  minds,  upon  which  it 
leant  once  for  support,  or  to  which  it  onoe  looked 
up  in^  admiration.  The  progressive  mind  loves  sta- 
bility and'  repose  more  than  all  things  but  truth. 
Painful  indeed  is  it  to  find  that  the  eariy  loves,  the 
early  rocks  of  defence,  the  early  idols,  have  been  out- 
grown. Doubly  painful  to  fed  that  the  eaiiy  loves 
and  early  idols  look  coldly  upon  you,  believing  you  to 
be  heartless  and  disloyal  because  you  have  withdrawn 
your  allegiance.  Can  you  make  them  understand  that 
the  memory  of  them  and  of  your  early  feelings  is  still 
dear  to  you,  but  that  they  can  no  more  fill  your  soul 
now,  than  your  body  could  wear  the  baby  clothes  of 
its  first  year  P  Both  parties  at  first  feel  the  change 
deeply ;  the  one  with  a  degree  of  bitterness  mixed  with 
its  regret,  the  other,  whose  course  b  widening  evcrr 
year,  with  regret,  and  it  may  be  with  somewhat  of 
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unjust  sclfreproacli,  but  without  bitterness.  Botb 
parties  at  first  murmur  mournfully  within  themselves 
those  sad  words  ''Ferloren  ist  verloren.**  But  the  pro- 
gressive mind  at  length  arrives  at  a  stage  in  its 
progress  where  it  sees  clearly  that  nothing  good  is  ever 
lost.  Those  old  affections,  thoughts,  and  actions, 
those  old  loves  and  idols,  all  that  was  good  of  them 
still  lives  for  it;  and  though  it  gazes  steadily  forward, 
it  "  casts  sometimes  a  longing,  lingering  look  behind," 
while  Eaith  and  Hope  sing  sweetly  Ferhren  ist  nicht 
verloreu,  and  Charity  teaches  it  to  bear  patiently  the 
evil  thoughts  and  false  accusations  of  those  who  know 
not  its  true  nature,  and  that  the  law  of  that  nature  is 
painful  continuous  growth,  not  easy  disjointed  change. 
As  we  said  at  first,  Spenser  could  have  done  justice 
to  this  point ;  and  perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than 
conclude  these  few  merely  suggestive  remarks,  with 
another  ghince  at  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  whole 
argument  as  given  in  the  following  beautiful  stanzas, 
the  last  that  we  have  of  one  of  the  longest  poems  in 
the  world,  "  The  Faerie  Queene." 

"  When  I  bethink  me  on  that  epeeche  trhltera 

Of  Mutability,  and  well  it  weigh ; 

Me  seemi,  that  thoogh  ahe  all  unworthy  were 

Of  the  heaven's  rule ;  yet  very  looth  to  lay, 

In  all  thing!  else  she  bears  the  greatest  sway  : 

Which  makes  me  loathe  this  state  of  life  so  tickle, 

And  love  of  things  so  vain  to  cast  away ; 

Whose  flowering  pride,  so  fading  and  so  flckle. 
Short  Time  shall  soon  cut  down  with  his  consuming  sickle  1 " 

**  Then  'gin  I  think  on  that  which  Nature  said 

Of  that  same  time  when  no  more  change  shall  be, 

And  steadfast  rest  of  all  things,  firmly  stayd 

Upon  the  pillars  of  Eternity, 

That  is  contrair  to  MutabiUty : 
~  For  all  that  rooveth  doth  in  change  delight : 

But  thenceforth  all  shall  rest  eternally 

With  him  that  is  the  God  of  Sabaoth  light : 
Oh  I  that  great  Sabaoth's  God  grant  me  that  Sabaoth's  sight!' 


STORY  OF  A  FAMILY. » 

BY  S.  M. 

authoress  op  "  the  maiden  aunt,"  &c. 
Chaptee  XII.—Madeline. 
Perpect  quiet  was  the  doctor's  prescription;  he 
said  there  was  excitability  of  brain — great  nervous 
irritation ;  he  administered  sundry  tranquilliziug  doses, 
directed  that  the  patient  should  be  put  to  bed,  and 
took  his  leave.  From  the  moment  in  which  Madeline 
aroused  from  the  state  of  insensibility  into  which  she 
had  fallen,  she  spoke  not  a  word;  but  her  eyes 
wandered  incessantly  about  the  room  with  a  plaintive, 
wistful  expression,  as  if  seeking  somewhat  which  they 
could  not  find.  At  length  the  tardy  opiate  had  its 
effect,  and  she  slept ;  Ida  watching  beside  her.  The 
night  wore  slowly  away — a  sultry  summer  night,  pal- 
pitatmg  with  the  dayb'ght  warmth  so  lately  withdrawn, 
so  soon  to  be  renewed.  There  was  no  moon,  but  the 
heavens  were  gorgeous  with  stars,  and  a  pale  green 
lustre  lingered  about  the  horizon,  telling  where  the 
day  had  gone  down.    Tlie  massy,  motionless  woods 


oppressed  you  with  the  idea  of  their  close  and  breath- 
less recesses ;  the  odours  of  the  flower-beds  seemed  to 
have  actual  substance,  and  almost  to  become  visible ; 
the  parched  turf  was  one  sheet  of  silver  dew.  Ida 
sate  at  the  window,  awake,  but  with  her  young 
heart  full  of  dreams.  How  much  nnhappiness  would 
be  taken  out  of  life,  if  that  one  faculty  of  dreaming 
were  withdrawn !  It  is  not  so  much  that  events  arc 
in  themselves  afflicting,  as  that  we  have  dreamed  of  a 
possible  future  so  different,  that  what  actually  befals 
us  has  all  the  bitterness  of  a  disappointment.  And 
this  is  the  same,  whether  we  have  faith  in  our  own 
anticipations  or  not.  Experience  may  have  taught 
our  reason  utterly  to  disregai-d  them,  but  still,  Fancy 
paints  her  pictures,  and  though  we  know  well  enough 
that  they  have  no  real  existence,  we  cannot  help  com- 
paring them  with  the  reality.  This  is  weakness—per- 
haps sin— but  the  utter  eradication  of  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  last  triumph  of  self-discipline.  Looking 
back,  we  see  how  narrowly  we  have  oftentimes  escaped 
hi^piness;  looking  forward,  we  see  a  hundred  bright 
possibilities  almost  within  our  grasp,  yet,  perhaps, 
never  to  be  rcaclied.  Oh !  let  us  remember  that  the 
shadow  of  an  awful  Presence  is  upon  us,  and,  safe  and 
still  within  that  guardianship,  let  us  look  upwards 
only! 

Ida  had  walchcd  long,  and,  as  she  leaned  her  fore- 
head upon  her  hand,  weariness  overcame  her.  The 
multitudinous  stars  began  to  blend  with  each  other, 
and  with  her  thoughts,  in  a  strange,  unnatural,  bewil- 
dering manner ;  the  burden  of  some  monotonous  old 
melody  seemed  to  be  ringing  softly  in  her  ears,  and 
asserting  some  inexplicable  connexion  both  with  stars 
and  thoughts,  as  though  they  were  slowly  waltzing  in 
time  to  its  rhythm ;  the  inner  and  outer  life  seemed  to 
be  melting  into  each  pther,  and  producing  a  compound 
most  harmoniously  inconsistent,  while  the  soul  super- 
intended this  mystical  chemistry  in  a  mechanical  sort 
of  way,  only  half  conscious  what  it  was  about.  She 
was  in  the  state  in  which  poets  see  their  most  celestial 
visions,  and  paintci-s  drink  in  their  purest  ideals,  and 
musicians  listen  to  strains  which  afterwards  they  can 
neither  remember  nor  forget,  but  must  needs  repro- 
duce after  some  poor  fashion  of  their  own.  A  move- 
ment in  the  room  startled  her :  awake  in  an  instant, 
and  guiltily  conscious  of  having  neglected  her  chaise, 
she  looked  up—the  bed  was  vacant,  and  the  door  ajar, 
but  trembling  as  though  some  hand  had  just  hastily 
and  ineffectually  essayed  to  close  it. 

Ida  was  frightened,  though  she  scarcely  knew  wliy, 
and  she  hurried  out  into  the  passage  just  in  time  to  see 
the  gleam  of  Madeline's  white  drapery,  as,  carrying  a 
lamp  in  her  hand,  she  passed  through  the  door  of  a  bed- 
room at  the  further  end.  Ida  followed,  and,  looking 
into  the  room,  beheld  her  friend  on  her  knees  beside 
the  bed  in  wlu'ch  their  little  visitor  of  the  preceding 
evening  was  slecpmg  the  calm,  happy,  healthful  sleep 
of  childhood*  Madeline's  face  was  pallid,  and  her 
eyes  bathed  in  tcai-s ;  she  wrung  her  hands  repeatedly 
with  an  expression  of  passionate  grief,  and  vainly 
struggled  to  restrain  her  audible  sobs.    Presently  she 
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arose,  and,  stooping  over  the  bed,  Icissed  the  child's 
lips  very  softlj,  and  with  an  expression  of  terror; 
then  she  stood  for  some  minutes  gazing  upon  it,  com- 
paratively calm  ;  then  moved  from  the  bed,  as  if  to  go, 
but  by  a  sudden  impulse  returned,  cast  herself  once 
more  upon  the  ground,  and  burying  her  face  in  the 
curtain,  wept  without  restraint.  Ida  stole  gently  to 
her  side,  and  winding  her  arms  around  her,  endea- 
voured to  lead  her  from  the  room;  slie  looked  up, 
then  bowing  her  face  upon  Ida's  shoulder,  yielded 
without  a  word  to  her  silent  persuasion,  and  they  re- 
turned together.  When  the  door  was  closed  behind 
them,  Madeline  again  broke  forth  into  a  passion  of 
tears  and  sobs;  and  Ida,  supporting  her,  wept  for 
sympathy,  though  quite  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  such 
bitter  and  overpowering  anguish.  It  is  a  very  penu- 
rious and  sceptical  love  which  must  understand  before 
it  sympathizes. 

"  My  darling !  How  I  must  have  frightened  you !  ** 
murmured  Madeline,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak, 
putting  back  Ida's  curls  with  both  her  hands,  and 
looking  into  her  pale,  tearful  face,  with  an  expression 
half  wild,  half  tender. 

"  Oh !  do  not  think  of  me  !*'  cried  Ida,  "  think  of 
yourself.  You  must  come  to  bed,  and  let  me  get  you 
another  of  those  composing  draughts.  Oh,  how  you 
are  shivering!  you  are  very,  very  ill.  What  has  it 
been,  dear  Madeline  ?    Were  you  delirious  P  " 

«<  No— no— alas,  no !  '*  replied  Madeline.  "  It  was 
all  real;  and  it  has  been  a  happy,  happy  night — 
because,  you  know," — smiling  strangely  at  Ida, — "  I 
never  thought  I  should  have  seen  him  again."  While 
she  spoke  she  was  getting  into  bed,  and  she  now  lay 
down,  and  drew  the  coverlet  closely  around  her 
shaking  limbs.  "  What  a  comfort  sleep  is ! "  she 
added,  speaking  in  an  odd,  uncertain  tone,  and  with 
eyes  wandering  about  the  room.  "  I  wonder  what  I 
shall  dream  of.  Do  you  know,  I  almost  think  I  am 
going  to  die." 

There  was  something  positively  fearful  in  the  con- 
trast between  the  hurried  familiar  voice  and  the  solemn 
words.  Ida  shuddered  as  she  poured  out  the  double 
dose  which  the  physician  had  left,  labelled  "  To  be 
given  in  case  of  great  excitement."  She  brought  it  to 
the  bed-side.  "  Who  was  it  you  thought  you  should 
never  see  again  ?  "  asked  she,  with  a  half  idea  that  the 
question  might  stimulate  the  invalid  to  collect  her 
thoughts. 

"  Stoop  down ;  come  close — quite  close.  Let  me 
whisper! "  replied  Madeline.  She  drew  Ida's  face  close 
to  her  own,  and,  putting  her  lips  to  her  ear,  said,  in  a 
low,  hoarse,  nearly  unintelligible  voice,  "My  son!" 

Ida  shook  from  head  to  foot,  and  her  agitation  was 
not  diminished  when  Madeline,  suddenly  releasing 
her,  struck  her  hands  wildly  together,  and  exclaimed, 
almost  with  a  shriek :  "  My  child !  my  baby  Arthur ! 
— oh,  let  me  get  up  and  go  to  him  again  I  He  will 
never  know  it ;  nobody  will  ever  tell  him  that  it  was 
his  mother  who  came  and  looked  at  him  in  the  night. 
Let  me  go  to  him  ! — ^Ijct  mc  go  to  him !" 

Ida  was  now  more  than  ever  convmccd  that  this 


was  a  very  frenzy  of  delirium.  With  all  the  energy  of 
terror,  she  compelled  her  friend  to  swallow  the  opiate, 
kissed  her,  spoke  soothingly  to  her,  persuaded  her  to  ' 
lie  still ;  calling  to  her  aid  all  the  arguments  she  could 
muster,  and  seconding  them  by  the  tenderest  caresses. 

Madeline  yielded  after  a  little  resistance,  and  laj 
for  a  while  motionless  and  silent,  clasping  the  cold 
trembling  hand  of  her  young  nurse  between  both  her 
own.  Presently  she  spoke,  and,  this  time,  with  a 
sort  of  desolate  tranquillity  in  her  voice,  very  touching 
to  hear : — 

"  Ida,  dearest ! — ^you  are  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
I  don't  know  what  I  am  saying." 

"  It  is  this  fever !"  replied  Ida,  persuasirely ;  **  it  | 
will  pass  away  again,  please  God  t    Only  try  to  go  to 
sleep,  dear  Madeline !" 

"  The   opium   is  working,"  answered  Madelinr, 
heavily ;  "  but  I  have  no  fever,  Ida ;  and  there  is  no  . 
delirium — only  bitter,  bitter  sorrow;    an  unhealed  | 
wound  suddenly  stricken.   Take  that  little  key  off  my 
watch-chain,  and  open  the  dressing-case."  | 

She  signed  impatiently  with  her  hand,  and  Ida  ner- 
vously obeyed  her,  bringing  the  dressing-case  and 
placing  it  upon  the  bed  beside  her.  She  opened  a  | 
secret  drawer,  and  drew  out  a  small  clasped  book, 
which  she  placed  in  Ida's  hands.  "  There,"  she  said, 
"  read  that ;  you  must  know  all  now.  Oh  what  a 
storehouse  of  miserable  thoughts  1"  And  her  fingrrs 
played  with  the  cover  of  the  volume.  "  Bead  it,  Ida; 
read  it.    I  shall  soon  be  asleep." 

Ida  received  the  book ;  her  eyes,  dilating  with  won- 
der, and  tearful  with  pity,  fixed  earnestly  upon  her 
friend's  face. 

Madeline  looked  wistfully  at  her,  and,  suddenly 
raising  herself  upon  her  elbow,  exclaimed:  "Ida! 
promise  me  that  you  will  make  no  conjecture— none 
at  all— till  you  have  read  my  history.  You  commo/ 
guess  the  truth.  It  is  impossible.  Whatever  you  are 
thinking  now.  Is  a  mistake.    Promise  me  this !" 

Ida  hurriedly  gave  the  required  assurance ;  and  Ma- 
deline sank  back  again,  and  turned  her  face  downwards 
upon  the  pillow,  with  a  quick,  impetuous  movement. 
Gradually,  the  powerful  narcotic  subdued  the  excited 
frame,  amd  stilled,  or  rather  numbed  the  throbbmg 
nerves,  and  she  slept  a  dull,  unrefreshing,  letbai^ 
sleep.  Ida  scarcely  drew  her  breath;  she  was  orercorae 
with  fear,  sorrow,  confusion,  disbelief.  She  kneeled 
down,  and  her  agitated  spirit  offered  itself  to  God  is 
a  vague,  scarcely-conscious  prayer.  The  mere  action 
brought  her  comparative  tranquillity;  and  seatirisr 
herself,  she  opened  the  mysterious  volume.  It  w&^ 
closely  written  in  Madeline's  hand-writing,  and  seemed 
to  be  a  record  of  her  life,  at  first  in  the  form  of  a 
narrative,  aftewards  in  that  of  a  diary,  and  interspersed 
with  letters  laid  between  the  pages.  We  shall  give  it 
entire ;  those  of  our  readers  who  may  feel  no  intere>t 
in  the  subject,  having  our  cheerful  permission  to  j^iss 
it  over  unread : — 

Madeline's  diabt. 

"  This  record  is  only  for  myself  and  one  other.  I 
may  as  well  address  you  at  once.  I  cannot  put  it  ilXl* 
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any  form.  Yoa  know  mncli ;  and  if  I  retrace  before 
your  eyes  even  \rhat  you  know,  it  ia  for  a  puipoee. 
Yet,  no ; — ^I  cannot  speak  to  yon  calmly.  Surely,  1 
can  pnt  yon  out  of  my  thoughts ;  that  is,  what  you 
have  been  to  me,  and  what  yon  migki  hare  been  to 
me ;  and  write  as  if  to  a  stranger.  Indeed,  in  what 
do  you  diilbr  from  a  stranger,  except  in  the  power  of 
crushing  my  soul  P  Oh,  these  worth  !  They  seem  to 
me  like  a  toUing-bell, — so  meaningless  and  monoto- 
nous,— ^and  yet  inTdving  in  their  utterance  the  begin- 
ning, the  misery,  and  the  end  of  a  life. 

"  Yon  know  nothing  of  my  childhood  and  early 
youth.  Thank  Qod  for  that !  There  is  a  place  in 
remembrance  where  you  are  not, — ^but  what  a  chilly, 
dark,  repulsire  place !  I  have  no  altemative  save  the 
fire  which  consumes,  or  the  ice  which  freezes.  I? — 
It  is  not  I — not  myself— not  the  proud,  joyful,  sar- 
castic^  resolute,  fearless  woman.  Was  I  ever  so  P 
•  •  •  • 

[There  was  here  a  pause,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
writer  had  determined  to  abandon  the  agitated  and 
incoherent  style  in  which  she  had  commenced,  and  to 
constrain  herself  to  adopt  that  of  narratiye ;  a  deter- 
mination to  which  she  afterwards  strictly  adhered, 
with  few  exceptions.] 

*^  I  was  not  a  happy  child.  My  life  was  spent  between 
two  extremes  of  restraint  and  indulgence.  In  the 
schoolroom  I  was  made  to  labour  with  an  earnestness 
and  continuance  which  must  surely  have  been  perilous 
for  the  young  and  tender  brain ;  out  of  it  I  was  suf- 
fered to  run  wild  as  an  unbroken  colt.  I  do  not 
remember  my  mother.  She  died  before  I  was  three 
years  old,  and  there  was  no  vigilant  affection  about 
her  child  to  foster  a  dream  tUl  it  should  grow  into  a 
memory,  and  be  believed  in  as  such.  My  father  was 
proud,  but  not  fond,  of  me :  I  never  remember  to  have 
received  a  caress  from  him.  His  care  of  my  education, 
such  as  it  was,  was  entirely  directed  to  developing  the 
genius  and  beauty  which  I  was  supposed  to  possess, 
and  the  heart  and  temper  were  left  to  cultivate  them- 
selves. I  was  indeed  utterly  unconscious  that  I  had 
a  heart,  though  I  must  own  I  took  good  care  that  no 
one  who  came  near  me  should  long  preserve  a  similar 
unconsciousness  as  to  my  temper.  I  was  naturally 
violent  and  overbearing ;  and  had  it  not  been  that  my 
quickness  enabled  me  easily  to  master  the  tasks  ap- 
pointed me,  and  in  music  laid  some  other  studies  to 
outstrip  the  capacity  of  my  masters,  I  suppose  my 
schoolroom  existence  would  have  been  one  uninter- 
mitted  course  of  punishment.  As  it  was,  though 
Mademoiselle  Edouard  pronounced  me  to  be  the 
"  most  troubeelsome  yong  hidie  possible,"  she  was 
content  to  endure  my  insolence  for  the  sake  of  the 
credit  I  did  her. 

My  second  music-master,  a  German  and  a  genius, 
engaged  when  the  powerlessness  of  the  first  to  con- 
duct me  any  further  was  honestly  confessed  by  him- 
self, did  me  vast  mischief,  but,  as  I  have  afterwards 
thought,  no  little  good  also.  He  spoiled  me  thoou^y. 
He  would  arrive,  perhaps,  when  I  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  battle,  and,  hcldmg  his  sides,  would  laugh  with  the 


most  flattering  appreciation  of  the  quiet  sallies  with 
which  I  answered  Mademoiselle's  vehement  admoni- 
tions ;  then,  as  the  Frenchwoman  grew  shriller  and 
shriller,  and  I  more  and  more  imperturbable^  (though, 
but  for  the  desire  to  maintain  my  superiority  before 
him,  I  should  probably  have  been  in  as  great  a  fuiy 
as  herself,)  he  would  seat  himself  at  the  piano  and 
begin  to  improvise — phanianrettf  as  he  called  it.  The 
first  few  chords  invariably  brought  me  to  his  side,  and 
Mademoiselle  might  scold  her  fill  after  that:  the 
tongue  of  Xantippe  herself  could  not  have  engaged 
my  attention  or  provoked  my  wrath  for  an  instant. 
Whatever  there  was  of  hunger  after  goodness  and 
beauty  in  my  undisciplined  nature  banqueted  upon 
this,  the  only  divine  aliment  suffered  to  come  within 
its  reach.  While  those  notes  yet  swelled  upon  the 
air  I  was  transformed.  I  became  gentle,  submissive, 
spiritual,  fervent,  devout — ^but  alas !  all  this  was  only 
like  the  transitory  glow  which  sunset  might  cast  upon 
the  features  of  a  corpse,  clothing  them  for  the  moment 
with  fictitious  life,  only  to  leave  them,  when  it  departs, 
cold,  inanimate,  and  soulless  as  before.  This  man  I 
loved,  and  he  is  the  only  human  being  in  the  whole  of 
that  waste  of  memory,  whom  t  can  reoal  to  myself  as 
having  awakened  such  a  feeling  in  me.  And  it  is  in 
this  that  I  suppose  he  did  me  good ;  for  what  hope  could 
there  have  been  for  me  had  I  grown  into  womanhood 
without  ever  having  felt  affection  P  Would  not  a  blind- 
ness so  long  enforced  have  become  habitual  and  irre- 
vocable P  Must  I  not  needs  have  sunk  for  ever  into 
that  hunentable  vacancy  of  heart,  whose  only  (and  far 
preferable)  parallel  is  idiocy  of  intellect  P 

My  father  I  saw  daily  for  half  an  hour.  How  Idreadcd 
those  visits  1  It  is  almost  impossible  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  intense  pride  of  my  nature.  Even  now  it 
is  unsubdued,  and  yet,  what  a  discipline  of  humiliation 
has  it  undergone !  To  me  those  half-hours  of  inspec- 
tion seemed  like  prolonged  insults.  A  little  physical 
nervousness — for  I  had  no  reverence— alone  prevented 
me  from  telling  him  how  well  I  knew  my  superiority 
to  himself  in  all  those  studies  into  the  progress  of 
which  he  was  inquiring ;  and  when  he  rebuked  me, 
as  he  would  not  unfrequently  do,  for  an  error  in  French 
or  Italian,  carefully  explained  to  him  beforehand  by 
my  governess,  or  for  an  ungraceful  gesture  observed 
by  himself,  I  could  scarcely  restrain  the  sarcasms  which 
trembled  on  my  lips.  Yet,  surely,  even  then  I  might 
have  been  moulded  into  something  better.  It  was  the 
hollowness  of  all  around  me  that  forced  such  hardness 
upon  myself ;  I  saw  nothing  but  unreality,  and  I  took 
refuge  in  scorn.  Yet,  intellectually  proud  and  self- 
snffleient  as  I  was,  and  unconscious  of  my  own  miser- 
able destitution,  I  believe  that  I  could  have  loved  the 
veriest  simpleton  who  had  loved  me  and  shown  liim- 
self  to  me  as  he  was  without  feigning.  That  merciful 
blindness  which  ever  accompanies  an  extreme  state, 
whether  of  good  or  evil,  preserving  in  the  one  case 
from  presumption,  and  in  the  other  firom  despair, 
seems  to  me  now  to  be  the  only  thing  that  saved  me 
from  insanity.  Had  I  seen  myself  and  my  position 
iAen  with  the  eyes  with  which  I  now  contemplate  them, 
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reason  must  have  given  way.  But  I  lived  on,  self- 
centred  and  arrogant,  and,  knowing  no  other  life, 
guessed  not  as  yet  that  I  needed  any  other.  My 
father  was  a  merchant,  and  enormously  rich.  I  grew 
up  amid  an  extravagance  of  luxury,  which  was  in 
itself  injurious.  He  possessed  that  peculiar  kind  of 
pride  which  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  to  be  found 
in  his  class :  he  was  a  radical  in  politics,  and  the  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth  was  to  him  the  only  nobility.  In 
religion  he  was  a  rationalist,  more  nearly  approaching 
to  the  Socinian  than  to  any  other  type.  I  was  taken 
duly  to  church  once  on  the  Sunday :  I  even  learned 
my  Catechism,  and  had  my  stated  portion  of  daily 
Bible  reading — a  desecration  which  now  I  shudder  to 
think  of ;  but  though  I  was  only  eight  years  old  when 
I  heard  him  say,  as  he  pompously  instructed  Made- 
moiselle Edouard  in  her  duties,  "  These  things  are 
quite  necessaiy  for  women  " — it  was  a  lesson  which  I 
never  forgot.  The  seed  sank  deep,  and  bore  most 
bitter  fruit. 

And  so  I  grew  up  to  eighteen,  the  time  fixed  for 
my  «fefor/ and  presentation — a  Woman,  without  faith 
or  love.  I  was  highly  accomplished,  without  shyness, 
with  much  conversational  tfdent,  carefully  formed  to 
elegance  of  manner  and  deportment,  and  (so  they  told 
me)  strikingly  handsome.  No  murmur  of  admiration 
—no  compliment  implied  or  expressed,  was  lost  upon 
me ;  I  felt  that  my  position  was  triumphant,  and  I 
delighted  in  it.  Yet,  with  all  my  inexperience,  I  was 
quite  aware  how  much  influence  my  reputation  as  a 
great  heiress  had  upon  those  who  courted  me ;  and 
when  at  the  end  of  my  first  season  I  refused  my  eighth 
offer,  the  courteous  terras  in  which  the  note  was  of 
necessity  worded,  thinly  concealed  the  utter  contempt 
which  I  felt  for  the  writer.  Indeed,  I  may  say,  con- 
tempt was  the  ordinary  attitude  of  my  mind.  But  by 
this  time  I  had  become  unhappy.  I  read — ^I  thought 
— I  became  dimly  conscious  of  unknown  capacities 
and  unsuspected  depths  in  my  heart.  A  mighty  crav- 
ing, a  vast  want,  was  awaking  within  me.  It  was  not 
the  question  so  natural  to  the  sensitive,  "  Shall  I  ever 
be  loved?"  that  I  asked  myself— -it  was  one  even 
bitterer,  "  Shall  l—ean  I  ever  love  ?" 

I  remember  very  well  how  this  thouglit  first  came 
upon  me.  I  had  been  reading  Schiller  and  Wallenstein, 
and  enjoying  (in  the  shallow  unreal  manner  in  which 
those  who  Imow  nothing  of  Nature  are  able  to  enjoy 
Art)  that  matchless  portraiture — ^indeed,  that  only 
portraiture,  in  any  adequate  fashion — of  the  perfect 
ideal  of  human  love,  pure,  passionate,  spiritual  iden- 
tical with  virtue,  because  dependent  on  virtue  as  the 
very  condition  of  its  existence.  Suddenly  it  was,  so 
to  speak,  revealed  to  me  that  this  creation  was  not  a 
thing  apart,  lifeless,  unsug^estive,  impossible,  but  the 
type  of  a  great  dass  of  realities,  which  were  to  be 
judged  and  tested  by  their  comparative  degrees  of 
approach  to,  or  departure  from,  this  their  tme  though 
invisible  standard.  The  manifold  forms  of  life  seemed 
to  group  themselves  anew  before  my  eyes  under  the 
light  of  this  dawn;  many,  nay,  perhaps  most,  shrank 
and  withered  under  it—mere  shells,  having  neither 


substance  nor  spirit ;  while  some,  and  those  not  im-  i 
frequently  the  meanest  and  least  considered,  were 
able  to  reflect  some  faint  spark  of  the  divine  lustre,  ' 
and  so  to  assert  their  communion  with  it.   A  flood  of  i 
beauty  seemed  to  pour  in  upon  my  souL    I  shat  my  ' 
eyes,  and  beheld  Thekla,  appareled  in  the  light  of  her 
own  purity ;  so  full  of  life,  fervour,  gentleness,  genius, 
yet  existing  only  in  and  for  the  soul  for  whose  espc-  | 
cial  service  she  was  created ;  like  one  of  those  Etros-  i 
can  mirrors,  which,  graceful  in  form  and  rich  in  oma-  ,| 
ment,  are  yet  made  only  to  reflect  the  face  that  looks  | 
upon  them.    And,  truly,  the  aspect  here  presented  is  ,i 
one  for  wliich  all  hearts  might  be  well  content  to  make 
themselves  mirrors,  happy  if  they  axe  able  to  give  any 
the  faintest  presentment  of  that  perfect  vision  of 
strength  and  tenderness.    There  is  nothing  in  all 
art — there  could  be   nothing  in  all    nature,  were 
it    not    by    God's    grace    in-dwelt    by  the  super-  ' 
natural — comparable  to  that  moment  wberein  he,  abdi- 
cating his  proper  sovereignty  by  a  voluntary  and  | 
noble  self-despoilment,  the  very  weakness  of  which 
best  proves  his  strength,  makes  her  his  will  and  his  i 
law;  and  she,  becoming  for  the  time  his  conscience, 
who  is  by  habit  and  in  order  the  very  conscience  and  i 
angel  of  her  spiritual  life,  sacrifices  without  hesitatioD, 
and  by  an  impulse  which  has  all  the  constauey  of 
deliberatiott  without  its  coldness,  both  her  own  hap-  I 
piness  and  his.    Her  own  P    We  can  scarcely  say 
this ;  she  had  no  self;  it  had  long  since  exhaled  and 
been  annihilated  in  the  upspringing  steam  of  li^t. 

'*  Bei»g  Jaithfvl 
To  thtne  own  self,  fhon  art  faithftU  loo  iome!**  i 

I  threw  down  the  volume,  and,  as  was  my  wont 
when  anything  excited  me,  went  for  relief  to  the 
piano,'  and  began  to  "  phantasiren."  Gradually  and 
almost  unconsciously  I  broke  into  a  song — an  old 
simple  melody,  the  "  Coolin"  of  the  Irish  bards,  w 
expressive  of  entire  yet  gentle  devotedness.  A  lev 
sob  disturbed  me.  I  looked  round,  and  saw  a  your:; 
lady,  a  kind  of  half-humble  friend,  who  was  then  stav- 
ing with  me,  and  who  spent  her  life  in  worsted-work, 
quietly  weeping  over  her  eternal  embroidery-frame. 
She  was  an  uninteresting  person,  neither  elegant, 
witty,  nor  sentimental,  and  I  held  her  in  utter  con- 
tempt; nevertheless,  I  was  not  even  then  hard- 
hearted enough  to  behold  real  sorrow  without  attempt- 
ing some  kind  of  sympathy. 

"My  dear  Fanny,  what  is  the  matter?"  inquired  I. 

"  Oh,  nothing  at  all,"  she  replied,  stammering  and 
abashed ;  **  it  is  very  foolish,  and  I  am  quite  ashamed 
of  myself.  I  never  can  hear  that  tune  without  cir- 
ing :  my  poor  dear  brother,  who  is  in  India,  used  to 
sing  it  so  beautifully." 

I  was  in  a  humour  to  be  touched,  and  I  made  a  fer 
inquiries  about  this  "  poor  dear  brother.'*  The  stupid 
girl  became  positively  eloquent.  He  was  so  clever, 
so  good,  so  charming;  they  had  sung,  studied,  Hted 
in  everytliing  together.  All  her  opinions  (and  till 
that  moment  I  never  knew  she  had  any)  came  from 
him ;  aU  her  thoughts  had  reference  to  him,  and  were 
not  recognised  as  having  any  existence  of  their  ovn 
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till  he  had  set  liisi  seal  upon  them.  He  was  evidently 
the  sun  of  her  moral  and  mental  world,  and  was  so  in 
more  senses  than  one;  for  certauily,  till  that  sun  shone 
forth,  the  aforesaid  worlds  lay  in  such  thick  darkness, 
that  nobody  oould  have  guessed  their  existence.  Here 
is  a  discovery,  thought  I.  Here  is  evidently  a  true, 
deep,  genuine  affection,  by  which  a  higher  nature  has 
moulded  a  lower  one  into  some  assimilation  with  itself. 
I  am  curious  to  know  more  about  this  brother. 

"Do  you  know  Captain  Preston  P"  asked  I  that 
evening  of  Mr.  Angerstein,  a  habitual  visitor  at  our 
house,  a  quiet,  gentlemanlike  and.  satirical  person,  who 
was  so  detenuincd  noi  to  see  the  world  through  a 
Claude  Lorraine  glass,  that  he  always  looked  at  it 
through  slate-coloured  crape,  and  piqued  himself  on 
the  clearness  of  his  eyesight. 

"  Oh,  perfectly  well,"  he  replied,  "he  was  a  brother 
officer  of  mine  before  I  sold  out." 

"  Wliat  sort  of  person  is  he  ?" 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  tell  you  in  all  sincerity,  or  am 
I  to  condemn  that  valuable  quality  to  its  ordinaiy  cicil 
death?" 

"  I  want  to  know  your  real,  honest,  undisguised, 
unmitigated  opinion." 

"  Well,  then,  he  is  a  prig  and  a  simpleton ;  a  tire- 
some little  red-faced  man,  who  thinks  it  the  heiglit  of 
literary  polish  to  say  'inasmuch'  and  'moreover,* 
and  the  perfection  of  wit  to  "talk  regimental  slang  to 
ladies.  When,  after  numy  hard  struggles,  he  had 
achieved  a  proper  fit  of  gloves,  and  learned  to  bow 
without  scraping,  he  reposed  upon  his  laurels  ever 
afterwards,  thinking  no  further  qualifications  necessary 
to  complete  his  ideal  of  a  gentleman." 

",I  lifted  up  my  hands  and  eyes,  and  felt  sorely 
mortified.  This,  then,  was  an  illusion.  I  was  given 
to  generalizing.  Is  all  love  illusion  ?  asked  I  of  my- 
self. I  hastily  ran  over  in  my  mind  the  names  of 
relations,  friends,  acquaintance:  as  each  presented 
itself,  it  was  a  fault,  a  foible,  or  an  absurdity  which 
stood  out  in  bold  relief,  enabling  me  to  grasp  the  idea 
of  the  person,  which,  indeed,  had  no  other  tangible 
points  for  me.    I  began  to  long  for  an  illusion. 


POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS  IN  THE  WEST 
OF  ENGLAND. 

ANNABEL    C— . 

"  Once  upon  a  time !"  What  words  possess  such 
power  to  carry  one  away  out  of  the  matter-of-fact 
world  around  us  as  these  four  ?  They  take  us  into 
the  dream-land  of  our  childhood ;  we  mingle  instantly 
with  other  beings  than  the  mere  men  of  our  degene- 
rate days ;  we  have  other  skies  above  us,  and  beneath 
-  our  feet  a  greener  earth ;  in  the  very  air  there  is  a 
freshness  never  felt  but  in  that  mysterious  land  that 
existed  "once  upon  a  time."  We  are  drawn  by 
dragons  instead  of  steam-engines,  and  have  scveu- 
leagued  boots  instead  of  Qutta-percha ;  and  the  soft 
beauty  of  a  summer  night  is  no  longer  wasted  on 
poachers  and  housebreakers.    We  see  the  "  tender* 


pcrsoued"  elves  dancing  on  the  moon-lit  grass  of 
some  old  park,  while  the  oak-branches  wave  above 
them.  Such  oak  branches !  such,  green  grass  I  and 
such  bright  moonlight!  broader,  greener,  brighter  than 
were  ever  seen,  except  "  once  upon  a  time."  The  air 
is  animated  with  beings  more  beautiful  than  we  may 
ever  behold  here ;  there  are  reahns  beneath  tlio  earth, 
and  beneath  the  water, — ^under  the  earth,  where  the 
light  comes  from  a  burning,  blazing  carbuncle — 

"  The  lirlng  carbuncle, 
Sua  of  the  lofty  dome/' 

which  ijhrows  its  beams  on  silver  walls  and  gardens, 
where  the  trees  are  loaded  and  glitter  with  gems 
instead  of  leaves, — realms  peopled  with  dark  gnomes 
and  the  genii  of  the  mines.  And  who  has  not  travelled 
under  the  water  with  some  desperate  piince,  who,  to 
break  a  spell,  has  thrown  himself  into  the  tranquil, 
treacherous  waves  of  some  clear  fountaix).  in  an  old 
black  forest,  and  found  himself,  after  sinking,  sinking, 
fathoms  down,  not  drowned,  as  he  would  have  been 
in  these  days,  but  standing  in  an  unknown  but  glori- 
ous region,  where  the  sky  above  was  like  a  polished 
mirror,  where  the  broad  white  water-lily  crept  among 
the  strangely  waving  trees,  and  where  a  spirit  fairer 
than  the  fairest  of  earth's  daughters  came  forth  to 
meet  him,  and  led  him  to  a  happy  home  in  her  dwell- 
ing built  upon  a  lake,  where — 

<•  The  waters  were  its  floot," 
Andhere  its  walls  were  water  arch'd  with  fire, 
And  here  were  fire  with  wattfr  vaaltad  o'er, 

And  spires  and  pinnacles  of  fire 

Round  watery  cupolas  aspire, 
And  domes  of  rainbOw  rest  on  .fiery  towett. 

And  roofs  of  flame  are  turreted  around 
With  cloudy  and  shafts  of  cloud  with  flame  are  bound." 

But  this  wa^  all  "  once  upon  a  time."  Till  those  magic 
words  are  uttered,  that  "Open,  Sesame,"  wHch  un- 
locks the  doors  of  our  dream-land,  the  world  is  com- 
mon-place as  ever;  people  have  no  earth  but  the 
visible  one,  see  only  what  broadly  lies  before  their 
eyes.  If  a  tale  of  wonder  is  to  be  told  of  witches  and 
goblins,  ghosts,  charms,  and  philtres,  of  sorcerers 
and  the  evil  eye,  how  could  you  preface  it  but  with 
"once  upon  a  time?" 

♦       *        ♦        "  Do  not  all  cliarmi  fly 
At  the  mere  touch  of  cold  philosophy  f 
There  was  Hn  awful  rainbow  once  in  heaven,-^ 
We  know  its  woof  and  texture;  it  is  given 
In  the  dull  catalogue  of  common  things  : 
Philosophy  will  clip  an  angel's  wings,: 
Conquer  all  mysteries  by  rule  and  line, 
Empty  the  haunted  air  and  gnomed  mine, 
Unweave  a  rainbow." 

And  philosophy,  with  its  practical  scepticism,  has, 
to  all  appearance,  banished  those  children  of  mystery 
that  long  ago  were  such  familiar  visitants,  and  taken 
away  our  power  often  to  look  into  their  wonderful 
homes.  After  all,  there  are  still  some  spots  in  old 
England  where  the  fairies  dance  yet,  where  witches 
are  still  believed  to  exert  their  malicious  influence, 
where  the  power  of  the  evil-eye  is  felt  and  feared, 
and  where  charms  and  philtres  are  used  to  kill  or 
cure ;  and  this,  not  in  the  land  of  "  once  upon  a  time," 
but  lingering  still  iu  some  odd  nooks  and  comers  of 
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enlightened  England.  Existing,  however,  in  these 
utilitarian  days,  they  cannot  boast  the  bright  or 
romantic  colouring  that  was  theirs  once;' over  what- 
ever would  in  other  times  have  been  a  fearful  tale 
there  now  must  always  hang  a  veil  of  the  prevailing 
common-place.  Witches  no  longer,  although  feared  and 
hated,  have  much  dignity  to  interest  the  imagination ; 
they  never  now  shine  forth  with  some  of  the  beauty 
of  a  fallen  angel  about  them,  like  the  witch  who 
stood — 

<*  Her  darkening  eyes, 
Her  fine  face,  raised  to  heayen, 
Her  white  hair  flowing  like  the  silver  streams 
That  streak  the  northern  light" 

Neither  can  they  boast  an  appearance  so  awe-inspiring 
as  hers,  the  fearful  witch,  who  shone  forth  in  the 
darknesSj  whose 

"  Flaming  hair  curls  np, 
All  living,  like  meteor  locks  of  light; 

Her  eyes  are  like  the  sickly  moon." 

The  witch  of  the  present  day  is  more  like  the  de- 
scription we  have  of  the  witch  of  Wookcy  before  the 
holy  water  of  the  priest  turned  her  and  her  familiars 
into  stone,  always  herself  to  remain  the  imperishable 
monument  of  her  own  crime — 

**  Her  haggard  fkoe  was  foul  to  see, 
Her  mouth  unmeet  a  mouth  to  be, 

Her  eyne  of  deadly  leer; 
Bhe  nought  devised  but  neighbour's  ill, 
Bhe  wreak'd  on  all  her  wayward  will, 

And  marr'd  all  goodly  chear." 

But  change  as  they  may  in  outward  appearance,  their 
doings  remain  the  same  in  all  ages,  although  there, 
too,  the  common-place  again  prevails  in  the  manner, 
though  not  in  the  action.  See  what  that  same  witch 
of  the  "  meteor-locka"  did  in  her  day,  and  we  can 
relate  a  tale  of  the  present  time  the  same  in  sub- 
stance, though  we  must  frankly  own  not  so  romantic 
in  colouring — 

*'  In  a  cavern *of  the  wood  she  fits,  ! 
And  moulds  the  wax  to  human  fonn ; 

And  as  her  Angers  kneaded  it, 
By  magic  accents,  to  the  mystic  shape, ' 
Imparted  with  the  life  of  Thalaba, 
In  all  its  passive  powers, 
Mysterious  sympathy. 
With  the  mandrake  and  the  machineel 

Bhe  builds  her  pile  accurst- 
She  lays  her  Anger  on  the  pile, 
And  blue  and  green  the  flesh 
Glows  with  emitted  Are— 
A  Are  to  kindle  that  strange  fiiel  meet 

"  Befbre  the  Are  Ae  placed  the  imaged  wax,— 
'  There  waste  away  I'  the  enchantress  cried, 
•  And  with  thee  waste  Hodeirah's  son  I' " 

This  happened,  it  is  true,  "  once  upon  a  time ;"  we 
cannot  give  any  exact  date  in  which  it  took  place,  but 
such  a  belief  has  prevailed  through  all  ages,  from  the 
time  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  down  to  our  own 
days,  although  perhaps  many  would  be  loth  to  ac- 
knowledge that  such  ignorance  remained.  Eleanor 
of  Oloster  well  knew  how  to  rid  herself  even  of  a 
king  when  he  stood  in  her  way,  when  she  resolved 
that  Heniy  VI.  should  fall  a  victim  to  her  magic 
power  and  that  of  her  aocomplioea.     Rapin  says. 


"She  was  accused  of  makiiig}  with  these  two  persons,'' 
(Roger  Bolinbroke  and  Margery  Ourdemain,  or  Jor-  ! 
dain,  as  Shakspeare  calls  her,)  "the  king's  image  in 
wax,  and  that,  placing  it  befbre  a  gentle  fire,  she 
intended  the  king's  strength  should  waste  insensibly 
as  the  image  was  all  dissolved."  StoVs  "  Annals  d 
England,"  published  in  1601,  gives  an  acoonnt  of 
"certain  instruments  with  which  the  said  Roger 
should  use  his  craft  of  netjramancy  against  the  faitli," 
which  consisted  of  "  a  chayre,  painted,  wherein  \!s: 
used  to  sit,  upon  the  four  comers  of  which  chayre 
stood  four  swords,  and  upon  every  sword  an  image  of 
copper,  hanging,  with  many  other  instnimeiits,  hold- 
ing a  sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  sceptre  in  his 
left,  arrayed  in  a  marvellous  attire" — these  "  instru- 
ments" being  certainly  very  mjrsterions,  but  scarcely 
very  awful.  And  now  again,  in  this  present  day,  in 
this  most  unbelieving  age,  the  same  story  may  be  met 
with ;  but  instead  of  havmg  to  deal  entirely  with  a 
magic  land,  or  with  the  witches  of  classic  antiquity,  or 
with  spells  practised  against  the  life  of  kings,  wc 
must  make  a  long  stride,  and  reach  the  qniet  cottages 
"  bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees**  of  a  conntiy  village, 
far  away  from  the  strife  and  trouble  of  cities,  where 
peace  and  goodwill  ought  to  exist  if  anywhere ;  bat 
unfortunately,  in  just  such  quiet  nooks  the  witches 
make  their  strongholds,  and  the  evil  passions  of  roan's 
nature,  hate  and  revenge,  will  spring  np^  however 
beautiful  the  scene  around  may  be,  whatever  sights 
may  lie  before  the  eyes,  to  rabe  the  mind  to  higher 
and  better  thoughts. 

There  were  in  this  village  two  women,  one  youn<:  . 
and  the  other  old.  The  younger  one  came  as  a  riva] 
in  trade,  and  the  matron  looked  indignantly  upon  the 
intrusion ;  while,  as  she  found  her  own  business  de- 
crease, and  her  neighbour's  increase,  she  knew  rest 
neither  day  nor  night  till  she  might  compass  the  de- 
struction of  the  young  girL  For  this  end  she  made  i 
herself  ready  to  overcome  every  difficulty,  and  to  bear 
all  fatigue.  There  were  high  MUs  all  round  her  home, 
but  these  were  allowed  to  be  no  barrier  to  her  wishes; 
and  starting  one  fine  summer  morning,  she  crossed 
their  fresh  heathy  summits,  her  evQ  designs  again&t 
her  rival  in  no  way  softened  by  the  beauty  around  her; 
but,  as  when  they  have  a  bad  purpose  in  their  hearts 
people  only  too  often  do,  she  proceeded  on  her  war 
steadily  and  doggedly,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor 
left.  It  is  very  strange  how  much  more  steadilT 
people  pursue  a,  bad  object  than  a  good  one, — how 
immovably  their  eyes  are  fixed  upon  their  goad ;  no- 
thing distracts,  nothing  tnms  them.  Hie  path  w^^ 
long,  but  the  journey  was  soon  over;  when  the 
woman  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  hut,  wherein  dwelt 
one  of  those  powerful  beings  formerly  denominated  a 
witch,  but  now  more  commonly  known  «s  a  cumaM§ 
woman.  Entrance  was  soon  given,  and  after  remain- 
ing for  some  time  in  dose  consultation  with  ihe  sifarl 
she  started  again  on  her  homeward  jonnej,  araied 
with  ft  spell  by  which  she  could  ensure  herself  agains: 
any  further  trouble  or  annoyance  from  her  nnfortnnste 
young  rival.  , 
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It  is  to  be  supposed  sbo  met  witli  no  adventure  on 
the  broad  lonelj  hills  as  she  recrossed  them  in  the 
evening  twilight,  had  no  meeting  with  spirit  of  good 
I  or  evil ;  for  certain  it  is  she  returned  in  safety  with 
her  spell,  which  she  immediately  proceeded  to  use  in 
the  following  manner.  She  took  a  large  nail  that  had 
never  been  used,  and  a  powder  she  had  received  from 
the  witch,  which  she  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  myrtle 
tree,  driving  the  nail  through  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
repeating  the  following  somewhat  rude  verse  :^* 

"  It  is  not  this  powder  I  mevi  to  stick, 
It  Is  Mary  Wilson's  heart  I  mean  to  prick : 
May  she  never  have  rest  nor  peace, 
So  long  as  she  do  hide  in  this  place  I" 

The  witch  had  evidently  not  received  a  first-rate 
education;  but,  however  rude  the  language  of  the 
spell,  it  answered  its  purpose,  for  as  the  powder 
melted  away  and  mixed  with  the  earth,  the  poor  in- 
offensive rival  faded  away  and  died.  That  she  did  so 
actually  fade  and  die,  from  the  moment  of  the  pow- 
der's melting,  in  spite  of  another  witch  who  was  sum- 
moned to  her  assistance,  is  a  fact,  though  for  the 
cause  of  death  we  will  not  vouch.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable the  knowledge  of  the  charms  employed  against 
her  would  so  act  upon  a  timid  and  sensitive  mind,  that 
the  victim  would  work  out  the  completion  of  the  spell 
against  herself,  although  she  herself  denied  its  having 
any  effect  upon  her.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  "  De- 
monology  and  Witchcraft,"  gives  a  very  similar  story, 
where  a  Scotch  witch  devotes  the  sons  of  a  gentleman, 
against  whom  she  bears  some  grudge,  "to  wasting 
sickness,"  by  the  following  lines,  placing  at  the  same 
time  in  the  fire  figures  composed  of  clay  mixed  with 
p«iste  to  represent  the  object : — 

*'  We  put  this  water  amongst  this  meal. 
For  long  dwinlng  and  ill  heal ; 
We  put  it  in  into  the  fire, 
To  bum  them  up  stook  and  itour — 
That  tliey  be  bum'd  up  with  our  will, 
Like  any  stikkle  in  a  kiln." 

The  witches'  mysterious  powders  are  sometimes 
used  for  the  cure  of  friends  as  well  as  the  destruction 
of  enemies.  A  "  cunning  woman"  gave  one  to  a  poor 
woman  suffering  from  some  severe  illness,  with  the 
direction  that  it  was  to  be  burnt  on  the  hearth  as  the 
clock  struck  the  hour  of  midnight,  and  she  would  re- 
cover ;  it  being  supposed  that  the  sickness  was  caused 
by  the  evil  power  of  a  witch  exerted  against  her,  and 
therefore  of  course  no  cure  could  be  effected  in  the 
ordinary  way.  This  powder,  however,  did  not  seem 
to  have  the  desired  effect,  the  woman  still  continuing 
ill,  and  declaring  that  all  her  suffering  was  caused  by 
a  neighbour  wW)  was  a  witch,  and  who  learnt  her 
spells  from  some  "  ould  ancient  books"  that  she  had 
in  her  possession.  A  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood 
thinking  it  a  nervous  illness,  and  that,  if  once  the 
impression  of  the  bewitching  could  be  removed  from 
her  mind,  her  health  would  soon  regain  its  tone,  went 
to  the  witch,  and  obtaining  possession  of  the  myste- 
rious books,  told  the  sick  woman  what  he  had  done, 
and  returned  home.  As  might  be  supposed,  the  books, 
to  other  eyes  at  any  rate,  contained  nothing  very 


dreadful;  and  being  out  of  the  witch's  hands,  the 
woman  recovered.  But  let  this  be  a  warning  to 
others  '*  how  in  a  conjuror's  books  they  read,"  for  in 
a  short  time  falling  sick  again,  she  declared  that  she 
was  again  bewitched,  and  that  by  the  gentleman  who 
then  had  possession  of  the  magic  volumes ! 

The  power  of  the  witch  is  almost  always  exerted 
against  mankind,  to  whom,  from  time  immemorial,  the 
whole  race  has  borne  an  unaccountable  hatred.  Let 
any  one  who  wishes  to  be  satisfied  of  it  only  give  half- 
an-hour's  study  to  Qhmvil's  "  Sadducismus  Triumph- 
atus,"  and  see  the  accounts  he  there  gives  of  their 
malice ;  yet,  sometimes,  especially  where  it  happens  to 
suit  their  own  interest,  they  can  be  very  strong  in 
their  assistance.  It  is  sometimes  well  to  have  a  witch 
for  a  wife,  as  a  certain  bricklayer  found,  who  having 
lost  his  trowel,  and  not  having  the  slightest  idea  as  to 
what  had  become  of  it — whether  it  had  been  stolen, 
and  if  it  had,  who  was  the  culprit — came  to  his  power- 
ful wife,  and  told  her  his  misfortune ;  upon  which  she 
instantly  bade  him  disturb  himself  no  more  about  it, 
she  knew  who  had  stolen  it,  and  before  the  sun  rose 
the  next  morning,  the  thief  should  himself  bring  the 
stolen  property,  and  restore  it  to  its  rightful  owner. 
Accordingly,  in  the  morning  early  the  good  man  was 
waked  from  his  sleep  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door, 
and  there  stood  a  neighbour  whom  he  had  little  sus- 
pected as  being  the  delinquent,  with  his  clothes  liang- 
ing  wet  and  tattered  about  him,  his  face  and  hands 
torn  and  bleeding,  looking  the  picture  of  exhaustion, 
shame,  and  misery ;  having  been  compelled  to  make 
his  way  straight  to  the  cottage  of  the  injured  man 
over  every  obstacle  that  lay  in  his  way — high  thorny 
hedges,  pointed  fences,  deep  streams—nothing  being 
allowed  to  stay  the  headlong  course  that  the  unseen 
power  of  the  witch  compelled  him  to  follow. 

But  it  is  not  always  that  the  power  of  the  witch  is 
exercised  on  so  legitimate  an  object  as  the  restoration 
of  stolen  property  to  its  rightful  owner,  at  the  same 
time  dealing  appropriate  punishment  on  the  offender. 
On  the  contrary,  her  power  is  far  oftener  directed 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  some  evil  to  mankind, 
either  for  the  gratification  of  her  own  private  revenge, 
or  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  causing  distress  and  pain ; 
an  occupation  which  from  time  immemorial  has  been 
acknowledged  as  an  enjoyment  of  the  highest  kind  for 
any  of  the  order. 

One  of  the  chief  amusements  of  a  certain  well- 
known  witch  was  to  hang  her  unlucky  victims  by  their 
hair  to  a  beam  in  the  roof,  there  to  be  suspended  till 
she  permitted  their  descent;  and  it  is  a  toell'knownfaci 
that  there  was  one  family  especially  persecuted  by  her, 
where  the  goodman  and  his  wife  woidd  continually  be 
raised  from  their  quiet  seats  by  their  own  fireside,  and 
without  an  instant's  preparation  be  carried  up  the 
broad  chimney,  and  suspended  there  till  it  should  be 
the  witch's  good  pleasure  to  allow  their  descent ;  and 
for  the  truth  of  this,  and  numberless  other  such  freaks, 
it  is  no  hard  matter  to  find  most  determined  and  sturdy 
vouchers,  by  whom  a  bare  smile  at  the  recital  would 
be  held  as  a  most  unpardonable  affront. 
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The  days  of  the  were-wolf  are  gone  by,  but  doubt- 
less only  because  wolves  no  longer  exist  in  our  fa- 
toured  land ;  for  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that  the 
power  of  self-transformation  that  witches  have  enjoyed 
as  far  back  as  there  are  any  records  to  tell  of  their 
doings,  can,  in  these  enlightened  days,  be  entirely  lost 
—and  we  have  present  proof  to  the  contrary,  the  only 
change  being  in  the  animal  chosen  for  the  temporary 
abiding  place  of  the  sorceress.  There  are  number- 
less accounts  of  the  transformations  that  took  place 
some  centuries  back,  given  in  the  before-quoted 
'*  Demonology  and  Witchcraft."  In  one  instance, 
the  witch  being  sent  by  her  lord  and  master  on  some 
message  to  her  neighbours,  adopted  a  favourite  dis- 
guise of  the  sisterhood — ^tliat  of  a  hare — and  pro- 
ceeded on  her  way,  when  she  was  unfortunately  met 
by  some  labourers  and  hounds,  who  immediately 
sprang  upon  the  disguised  witch:  and  then,  in  her 
own  words,  she  tells  us,  "  I  ran  a  very  long  time,  but 
being  hard  pressed,  was  forced  to  take  to  my  own 
house,  the  door  being  open,  and  there  took  refuge  be- 
hind a  chest."  But  the  hounds  came  in,  and  the 
witch  only  escaped  by  getting  into  another  house,  and 
gaining  time  to  say  the  disenchanting  rhyme:— 

"  Hare,  hare,  God  send  thee  rare ; 
I  am  in  a  hare's  likeness  now, 
But  I  shall  be  woman  eren  now ; 
Hare,  hare,  God  send  thee  rare." 

We  are  not  told  how  the  enchantment  was  in  the 
first  place  produced,  whether  it  was  by  daring,  with 
Spenser's  sorcerer— 

"  To  call  by  name 
Great  Gorgon,  prince  of  darkness  and  dead  night, 
At  which  Cocytus  shakes,  and  Styx  is  put  to  flight ; " 

or  by  what  equally  unknown  power  they  effected 
their  transformation ;  but,  whatever  the  secret  was, 
the  witches  of  the  present  day  still  retain  it,  and 
often  show  greater  wisdom  and  courage  in  their  use 
of  it  under  much  the  same  circumstances,  than  this 
poor  timid  member  of  the  weird  sisterhood.  In  one 
part  of  the  west  of  England,  where  the  hounds  were 
in  the  habit  of  meeting,  on  every  field-day  a  young 
man  invariably  came  forward,  and  offered  his  assist- 
ance in  starting  a  hare  for  the  hunt,  which,  in  an 
astonishingly  short  time,  he  always  succeeded  in 
doing.  The  hare  was  a  very  Gne  one,  and  very  strong 
beside,  invariably  giving  them  a  splendid  run,  leaving 
the  swiftest  dogs  of  the  pack  far  and  far  behind; 
and  at  kst,  when  many  a  mile  of  rough  country  had 
been  crossed,  entirely  distancing  huntsmen  and 
hounds,  and  disappearing  bodily.  This  went  on 
time  after  time,  till  the  huntsmen  began  to  grow 
impatient,  and  one  day  they  resolved,  come  what 
would,  not  to  be  conquered  in  this  manner  again. 
The  fleetest  hounds  were  in  readiness,  the  swiftest 
horses  were  mounted,  the  hare  was  again  started,  and 
away  they  went,  over  hill  and  valley,  rough  field  and 
broiid  stream,  with  the  mysterious  hare  well  in  ad- 
vance. Whether  the  hare  was  foot-sore  from  its 
many  runs,  or  whether  the  bounds  were  more  than 
usually  eager  in  their  pursuit,  is  not  recorded,  but 


gaining  upon  it  by  degrees,  they  followed  closer  and 
closer  in  its  track,  until  they  came  within  a  few  feet 
of  their  victim,  giving  it  no  way  of  escape  except 
through  the  open  window  of  a  little  cottage  that 
stood  exactly  in  its  path,  and  accordingly,  through 
this  with  one  high  bound  it  leapt.  The  hantsroen, 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  C2^tnring  at  last  the 
ignis  faiuui  that  had  so  long  danced  them  in  its 
train,  sprang  from  their  horses,  and  pushed  open  the 
cottage  door,  where,  instead  of  the  panting  hare,  ky 
an  old  woman  extended  on  the  floor  in  the  last  stage 
of  exhaustion  and  want  of  breath.  Nothing  was  to 
be  done ;  no  hare  could  be  discovered,  and  the  dis- 
appointed huntsmen  were  obliged  to  retnm,  their 
prey  having  again  escaped  them.  But  from  that  day 
forward,  the  young  man  never  presented  bimsdf 
again  with  his  offers  of  assistance ;  and  when  a  hare 
was  started  it  ran  an  ordinary  oonrse,  and  was 
qmctly  killed  by  the  gallant  dogs,  as  a  mere  natoral, 
every-day,  inoffensive  hare  ought  to  be ;  and  it  wis 
discovered  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  old  woman  in 
the  cottage  was  a  witch — ^the  young  man,  her  son, 
whose  mother,  in  the  "hare's  likeness,"  ran  this 
rather  fatiguing  race  for  the  sake  of  the  money  the  ! 
youth  obtained  by  finding  a  hare  for  the  hunt.  ' 

This  witch  certainly  showed  considerable  cunning 
in  her  use  of  this  disguise ;  but  many  of  the  sister-  i 
hood  having,  as  Glanvil  assures  us,  a  great  delight  in  ' 
all  kinds  of  freakish  tricks  with  no  purpose  whatever 
to  answer,  assume  it  for  the  mere  sake  of  amuse- 
ment, at  any  rate  as  far  as  uninitiated  eyes  can  per- 
ceive. There  was  one  old  woman,  well  known  to  be 
a  witch,  who  made  her  dwelling  on  the  summit  of  a 
chain  of  hills,  often  with  no  roof  above  her  bat  the 
bright  one  that  the  heavens  afforded,  but  whose  mind 
was  too  much  shadowed  by  the  nil  injitieneej  like  a 
dull  pool  with  a  tree  across  it,  to  reflect  their  light 
back  again.  This  hag  exercised  her  power  in  un- 
mercifully "  overlooking  "  her  neighbours.  Her  age 
was  a  riddle ;  she  cerUinly  was  more  than  eighty, 
and  yet  her  step  was  as  strong  as  ever ;  roUes  were 
nothing  to  her,  and  her  long  hair  had  not  one  single 
grey  line  to  mix  with  its  masses  of  raven  black.  Slie 
was  an  "eerie''  creature  to  meet,  especially  in  the 
twilight,  if  you  stood  by  the  stile  close  by  the  little 
church,  with  its  old  grey  tower  looming  mysteriously ; 
while  the  steep  cliffs  of  her  hills  formed  a  wild  bad:- 
ground  to  the  stooping  figure  that  advanced  towanb 
you,  with  head  bent  down,  and  hands  movii^  rest- 
lessly about,  and  ever  muttering  something  to  faendf 
as  she  walked  along ;  and  then,  when  she  came  dose, 
she  would  raise  her  sharp  bkick  ey^  suddenly,  fix 
them  piercingly  on  your  face— ay,  and  keep  them 
there  too,  look  as  you  would,  with  a  glance  that 
seemed  to  sec  a  great  way  farther  than  other  eyes, 
let  them  be  the  brightest  and  clearest  that  any  mere 
man  or  woman  ever  boasted.  There  were  plenty  cf 
proofs  that  she  was  a  witch,  but  one  (and  thai  occ 
surely  most  conclusive)  was  her  having  been  known 
to  assume  the  witch's  favourite  disguise.  One  poor 
victim  of  her  malice  and  power  whom  she  had  "ovcr- 
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looked,"  or,  in  the  more  usual  phrase,  bewitched, 
was  sitting  one  winter  evening  moping  over  her 
cottage  fire,  when  opposite  to  her,  from  under  some 
large  piece  of  furniture,  she. perceived  two  fiery  eyes 
glaring  at  her  through  the  dim  light ;  after  remain- 
ing a  few  moments  stationary,  to  the  distraction  of 
the  trembling  woman  the  eyes  began  to  move  slowly 
and  fiercely  towards  her,  till  in  another  moment  a 
hnge  hare  made  a  bound  across  the  room,  and  sprang 
through  the  open  door.  And  now  comes  the  won- 
derful part  of  the  story.  This  she  knew  to  be  the 
witch,  from  its  having  on  its  head  the  black  silk  bon- 
net which  her  persecutor  was  constantly  in  the  habit 
of  wearing :  doubtless,  the  witch,  being  anxious  to 
witness  the  working  of  her  spcUs,  had  stolen  into 
the  cottage  in  the  twilight,  having  assumed  a  form  in 
which  she  was  not  so  likely  to  be  recognised ;  pro- 
bably, in  her  hurry  and  excitement,  forgetting  to  pxill 
oii  the  unlucky  bonnet,  which  had  been  the  means  not 
only  of  revealing  her  identity,  but  her  real  character 
as  no  mere  mortal  woman. 

We  might  multiply  instances,  but  wc  have  already 
quoted  enough  to  prove  that — 

'*  Despite  th«  ichoolmaster, 
And  going  a-head  faster, 
The  arts  and  the  icience*, 
And  aU  their  appliances ," 

superstition  is  not  entirely  banished  from  the  cottage 
homes  of  Merrie  England. 


THE  YOUTH  OF  GOETHE.* 

BY    E.  O. 

On  his  return  to  Leipzig,  Goethe  devoted  gi*eat 
pai-t  of  his  time,  with  fresh  enthusiasm,  to  etching 
and  engraving;  but  whether  or  not  the  aquafortis 
which  he  used  during  the  latter  process,  or  tne  cold- 
water  system,  which  was  then  coming  into  fashion, 
injured  his  health,  or  the  Merseburg  beer  and  strong 
coffee  had  the  same  effect,  he  became  under  alternate 
regimens  so  ill,  that  he  was  forced  to  go  back  once 
more  to  his  paternal  roof,  to  be  nursed  by  his  motlicr 
and  aister — greatly  to  his  father's  vexation,  who  seems 
to  have  had  an  especial  horror  of  everything  ap- 
proaching to  bad  health.  He  found  that  after  his 
departure  his  father  had  concentrated  all  his  fondness 
for  teaching  on  the  luckless  Cornelia ;  and  in  a  house 
completely  shut  up,  and  in  a  state  of  peaceful  security, 
had  denied  her  every  kind  of  out-door  recreation. 
Besides  compelling  her  to  practise  on  the  harpsichord 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  to  write  and  study 
French,  English,  and  Italian,  he  had  converted  her 
correspondence  with  her  brother  into  a  medium  for 
his  own  exhortations.  That  must  have  been  a  curious 
set  of  letters  over  which  they  now  looked  and  laughed 
together ;  for  Goethe  had  been  almost  equally  instruc- 
tive, transferring  to  his  epistles  whatever  had  struck 
him  most  in  the  lectures  of  Gellert,  and  the  other 
professors  of  Leipzig,  without  at  all  considering 
wliether  Cornelia  stxlod  in  need  of  tlie  advice  be- 
stowed upon  himself  and  his  fellow-students.  "My 
sister,"  he  says,  "was  and  still  continued  to  be  an 
undefiuable  creature,  the  most  singidar  compound  of 


strength  and  weakness,  of  pliability  and  stubbornness ; 
which  qualities  at  one  time  operated  in  unison,  while 
at  anotner  they  were  separated  by  inclination  and 
affection.  Thus  she  had  turned  the  hardness  of  her 
character  against  her  father,  in  a  manner  which  secincd 
to  me  fearful ;  but  as  she  was  as  love-needy  as  any 
human  being  can  be,  she  turned  her  affection  wholly 
upon  me."  His  mother,  whose  education  was  now 
supposed  to  be  finished,  had  taken  refuge  from  the 
ennui  of  her  home  in  what  was  then  the  Evangelical 
school  in  Frankfort :  at  the  head  of  the  pious  ladies 
of  her  acquaintance  stood  the  Fraulein  von  Klctten- 
berg  —  the  same  person  whose  conversations  and 
letters  suggested  the  "Confessions  of  a  Beautiful 
Soul,"  which  are  found  incorporated  in  Wilhelm 
Meister.  She  was  an  interesting  and^elegant  woman, 
who  had  suffered  ill  health  from  youth  to  middle  age, 
with  unfailing  patience  and  resignation :  she  was  a 
zealous  disciple  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  and  a  great 
teacher  in  her  way ;  and  she  found  in  Goethe  exactly 
the  character  that  suited  her,  with  his  ardent  and 
powerful  mind,  and  his  vacillating  opinions  upon  all 
spiritual  subjects  :  and  now  she  tola  him  plainly  and 
trul}r,  that  his  unrest,  his  impatience,  his  striving  and 
longings  and  doubts,  proceeded  from  his  not  being  at 
peace  with  God ;  but  as  she  thought  that  disease  of  the 
body  in  his  case  accompanied  and  increased  that  of 
the  mind,  she  set  herself  to  find  remedies  for  both. 

The  physician  and  >urgeon  who  prescribed  for  the 
whole  of  her  circle  were  "pious  Separatists,"  or 
Hermhutters ;  the  former  was,  besides  being  very  ab- 
struse, a  sly-looking,  friendly-spoken  man,  who  had 
gained  the  "greatest  confidence  in  the  course  of  his 
practice;  it  was  only  to  the  select  few  that  he  dis- 
closed somewhat  of  its  more  hidden  mysteries,  and 
ventured  now  and  then  to  talk  of  a  wonderful  salt 
which  might  only  be  had  recourse  to  .incases  of  the  ex- 
tremest  £mger,  and  whose  effects  no  one  had  vet 
experienced:  these,  however,  Goethe  was  destined  to 
prove  in  a  state  so  nearly  bordering  on  death,  that  his 
gradual  recovery,  after  taking  a  dose  of  the  universal 
medicine,  filled  the  sisterhooa  and  himself  also  with 
the  liveliest  faith,  and  enhanced  lus  industry  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  so  great  a  treasure.  Fraulein 
von  Klettenbcrg  had  already  established  a  little  air- 
furnace,  alembics,  and  retorts  of  moderate  size,  in  an 
apartment  of  her  own  house ;  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  hints  of  Welling,  and  the  si^ificant  winks  of  the 
physician,  she  operated  principally  on  iron,  in  which 
the  most  healing  power  was  supposed  to  be  concealed, 
if  only  one  could  get  at  it.  ).  Scarcely  was  Goethe  suf- 
ficiently recovered,  when,  in  the  same  gable  chamber 
in  which  had  once  stood  his  altar,  he  also  laid  in  a 
little  apparatus,  and  began  experiments  in  alchemy. 

"Strange  and  discomiected,"  continues  he,  "as 
these  operations  were,  I  yet  learned  many  things  from 
them.  I  paid  strict  attention  to  all  the  crystalliza- 
tions that  occurred,  and  became  acquainted  with  the 
external  forms  of  many  natural  substances ;  and,  inas- 
much as  I  well  knew  that  chemical  subjects  were 
treated  more  methodically  in  modern  days,  so  I  wished 
to  gain  a  general  idea  of  them,  though,  as  a  half-adept, 
I  had  very  little  respect  for  the  apothecaries,  and  all 
those  who  operated  with  common  fire."  "  Time," 
says  Goethe,  "  is  infinitely  long,  and  each  dajr  is  a 
vessel  into  which  much  may  be  poured,  if  one  unll  ac- 
tually fill  it  up :"  he  employed  his  in  an  endless 
variety  of  occupations  and*pursuits,  amongst  which 
drawing  continued  to  be  his  favourite;  but  it  was 
with  great  joy  tliat  he  found  his  health  and  youthful 
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spirits  once  more  retaming,  and  left  the  occult 
science  and  theologicid  discussions  for  the  student-life 
of  Strasburg,  where  his  father  intended  that  he  should 
take  his  degree.  On  alighting  at  the  Ghost  Tavern 
in  that  town,  he  hasten^  at  once  to  satisfy  his  most 
earnest  desire,  and  to  approach  the  Minster,  which 
had  been  before  his  eyes  tor  a  great  distance.  He 
felt  unable  to  analyse  the  impression  it  made  upon 
him,  and  he  therefore  made  no  delay  in  ascending  the 
building,  so  as  not  to  lose  the  glorious  sunshine  which 
was  toaisdose  to  him  all  the  region  in  which  he  was 
come  to  &L  his  abode.  It  lay  before  him  in  its  rich 
and  varied  beauty,  like  an  unwritten  tablet,  on  which 
no  personal  joys  or  sorrows  were  yet  recorded ;  but  a 
presentiment  of  the  future  disauieted  his  hesui,  and 
an  unsatisfied  craving  seemed  to  demand  in  secret 
what  it  was  that  should  or  might  come,  and  what 
character  the  place  would  asume  irom  it,  whether  for 
good  or  for  ill. 

When  he  had  descended,  he  still  tarried  awhile  be- 
fore the  face  of  that  venerable  ^ile  ;  he  could  not  help 
regarding  it  as  a  monster  which  must  have  terrified 
him,  if  it  had  not  at  the  same  time  appeared  compre- 
hensible by  its  regularity,  and  even  pleasing  by  its 
finish.  "  let,"  he  continues,  "  I  by  no  means  busied 
myself  with  meditating  on  this  contradiction,  but  suf- 
fered a  monument  so  extraordinary  quietly  to  work 
on  me  by  its  presence." 

Goethe's  associates  at  Strasburg  were  chiefly  the 
professors  and  students  of  medicine,  to  the  pursuit  of 
which  science  he  devoted  great  part  of  his  time  virith 
the  utmost  enthusiasm.  His  most  influential  ac- 
quaintance, however,  was  the  one  he  formed  with  the 
celebrated  Herder,  who  was  detained  at  Strasburg  by 
the  necessity  of  undergoing  an  operation  to  remedy  a 
comphunt  in  his  eyes,  at  which  Goethe  was  enabled  to 
be  present  by  his  previous  exercise  in  the  power  of 
witnessing  surgical  operations  with  composure.  Her- 
der was  then  only  five  years  older  than  his  friend,  but 
he  had  already  eained  a  high  reputation  by  his  critical 
works,  and  haa  won  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  Grermauy :  he  round  him  a  useful  but 
not  altogclJ^er  a  congenial  companion.  ''I  most 
carefully  concealed  from  him  my  interest  in  certain 
subjects  which  had  rooted  themselves  in  me,  and  were 
by  little  and  little  moulding  themselves  into  poetic 
form.  These  were  Gotz  von  Berlichengen  and  Faust, 
The  bioGn-aphy  of  the  former  had  seized  my  inmost 
heart.  The  figure  of  a  rude  well-meanine  self-helper, 
in  a  wild  anarchical  time,  awakened  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy. The  significant  puppet-show  fable  of  the  latter 
resounded  ana  vibratea  many-toned  within  me.  I 
also  had  wandered  about  in  all  sorts  of  science,  and 
had  early  enough  been  led  to  see  its  vanity.  I  had, 
moreover,  triedall  sorts  of  ways  in  real  life,  and  had 
always  returned  more  unsatisfied  and  troubled.  Now 
these  things,  as  well  as  many  others,  I  carried  about 
with  me,  and  delighted  myself  with  them  during  my 
solitary  hours,  but  without  writing  anything  down. 
But  most  of  edl,  I  concealed  from  Herder  my  mystico- 
cabalistical  chemistry,  and  everything  rekting  to  it, 
although  at  the  same  time  I  was  stiU  very  fond  of 
secretly  busying  myself  in  working  it  out  more  con- 
sistently than  it  had  been  communicated  to  me.  Of 
my  poetical  labours,  I  believe,  I  laid  before  him 
*  Die  Mitschuldigen,'  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  on 
this  account  I  received  either  correction  or  encourage- 
ment on  his  part.  Yet  •with  all  this  he  remamcd 
what  he  was ;  whatever  proceeded  from  him  had  an 
important  if  not  a  cheering  effect,  and  even  his  hand- 


writing exercised  a  magic  power  over  me.  I  do  not  re- 
member having  ever  torn  up  or  thrown  away  one  of  his 
letters,  or  even  a  mere  envelope  from  his  hand."  "  How 
far  I  must  have  been  behindnandin  modem  literature, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  mode  of  life  I  led  at  Frank- 
fort, and&om  the  studies  to  which  I  devoted  myself; 
but  Herder,  with  his  great  knowledge,  brou^  many 
other  aids  besides  tne  later  pubHcationa;  among 
these  he  announced  to  us  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield'  as 
an  excellent  work,  with  the  German  transhilion  of 
which  he  would  make  us  acquainted  by  reading  it 
aloud  to  us  himself."  This  aelightful  romance  pro- 
duced, as  might  be  expected,  a  great  effect  on  his 
audience ;  buf  its  immediate  conseqaeuoe  on  Goethe 
was  that  of  making  him  see  the  iiamily  cirele  of  the 
worthy  Dr.  Primrose,  in  one  which  bore  only  a  very 
slight  resemblance  to  that  which  Goldsmith  has  dc- 
scnbed;  and  his  admiration  of  the  clergvman's  youngest 
daughter,  whom  he  chose  to  consider  the  image  of 
Sopnia,  led  him  into  the  inexcusable  error  of  seekm;» 
and  winning  affections  he  had  no  serious  inteution  of 
returning  with  more  than  a  high  degree  of  poetic 
homage.  He  thus  describes  his  impression  on  fin»t 
seeing  Frederica  in  the  country  parsonage  of  Seseu- 
heim,  at  some  distance  from  Strasbur;^.  "At  this 
instant  she  really  entered  the  door,  and  then  truly  a 
most  charminfi;  star  arose  in  this  rural  heaven.  Both 
daughters  stiU  wore  nothing  but  Oerma»y  as  they  used 
to  adl  it,  and  this  almost  obsolete  national  costume 
became  Frederica  particularly  well.  A  shorty  whit«, 
full  skirt,  with  a  furbelow  not  so  long  but  that  the 
neatest  little  feet  were  visible  up  to  the  ancle ;  a  tight 
white  bodice,  and  a  black  taffeta  apron— thus  she 
stood  on  the  boundary  between  a  country  and  a  city 

firl.  Slender  and  lignt,  she  tripped  along  as  if  she 
ad  nothing  to  cany,  and  her  neox  seemed  almost  too 
delicate  for  the  large  fair  braids  on  her  elegant  little 
head.  From  oheemil  blue  eyes  she  looked  very  plainly 
round,  and  her  pretty  tumednp  nose  peered  as  freely 
into  the  air  as  it  there  could  be  no  care  in  the  vorid; 
her  straw  hat  hung  on  her  arm ;  and  thus,  at  the  first 
glance,  I  had  the  delight  of  seeing  her  and  acknow- 
ledging her  at  once  in  all  her  grace  and  loveliness." 

In  tne  course  of  the  day  Frederica  sanff  her  Swiss 
and  Alsatian  songs  in  the  open  air;  and  the  wbok 
family,  who  regarded  Goethe  as  a  poor  scholar  (for  he 
had  assumed  a  threadbare  garb  for  the  occasion),  were 
charmed  bv  his  conversation  and  merry  flow  oC  spuits. 
"His  mother,"  he  observes,  " had  thoroughly  qnahfied 
him  for  social  intercourse,  and  he  was  so  near  sliMHBg 
out  of  his  pretended  character,  that  the  ineaa  who 
had  brought  him  to  the  parsonage  nroposed  a  walk  by 
moonlight,  in  which  pleasant  ramble  he  had  an  of^tor- 
tunity  for  inmtiatin^  himself  still  further  with  both 
the  girls."  The  followmg  morning  he  appeared  in  mort 
becoming  attire;  and  from  that  tmie  ho  was  a  oonstaat 
and  welcome  guest  at  Sesenheim. 

"There  are  women,"  he  says,  "who  espcdaUy 
please  us  in  a  room ;  others  who  look  better  in  the 
open  air:  Frederica  belonged  to  the  latter.  Her 
whole  nature,  her  form,  never  appeared  mcxre  rfiarmiH? 
than  when  she  moved  along  an  elevated  footpath ;  tht* 
grace  of  her  deportment  seemed  to  vie  with  tht* 
flowery  earth,  and  the  indestructible  cheerfulness  of 
her  countenance  with  the  blue  sky.  This  lefreshins: 
atmosphere  which  surrounded  her  she  carried  home ; 
and  it  might  soon  be  perceived  that  she  undersiorJ 
how  to  reconcile  difficulties,  and  obliterate  with  case 
the  impression  made  by  little  unpleasant  circuiu- 
stances." 
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When  he  saw  her  afterwards  at  Strasburg,  oq  a 
visit  to  some  relations  there  with  her  mother  and 
siblcr,  he  found  her  still  unaltered.  "  She  acted  here 
an  she  had  acted  with  the  society  in  the  country ;  she 
knew  how  to  animate  every  moment.  Without 
creating  any  disturbance,  she  put  all  in  motion }  and 
exactly  by  this  pacified  society,  which  is  only  really 
disturbed  by  ettnui.  She  seemed  to  give  me  no  other 
preference  but  that  of  communicating  her  desires  and 
wishes  to  me  rather  than  to  another,  and  thus  recog- 
nising me  as  her  servant.  One  evening,  at  her  re- 
(juest,  I  read  through  the  whole  of  *  Hamlet*  without 
interruption,  entering  into  the  sense  of  the  oiece  as 
well  as  I  was  able,  and  expressing  myself  with  liveli- 
ness and  nasaioii,  as  is  ^ssible  m  youth*  I  earned 
great  applause.  Prederica  drew  her  breath  deeply 
from  time  to  time,  and  a  transient  red  had  passed  over 
her  cheeks.  These  two  symptoms  of  a  tender  heart 
internally  moved,  while  cheerfuhiess  and  calmness 
were  externally  apparent,  were  not  unknown  to  me, 
and  were  indeed  the  only  reward  I  had  striven  to  ob- 
tain. She  joyfullv  collected  the  thanks  of  the  party 
for  having  caused  me  to  read,  and  in  her  graceful 
manner  dia  not  deny  herself  the  little  pride  of  having 
shone  in  and  by  me/' 

This  passage  so  closely  resembles  that  m"Waverlev," 
in  which  tl^  conduct  of  Hose  Bradwardine  under 
similar  circumstances  is  described,  that  it  appears  to 
have  becm  its  original. 

Goethe  had  gane  to  Strasburg  to  take  his  degree, 
but  he  keated  this  material  busmess  as  a  mere  colla- 
teral affair ;  all  anxiety  as  to  his  examination  he  had 
put  aside  in  a  verv  easy  fashion ;  but  he  had  now  to 
think  of  the  ditputalion,  for,  on  leaving  Frankfort,  he 
had  promised  his  father,  and  resolved  within  himself, 
to  write  one.  "  Ecclesiastical  history,"  he  says,  "was 
almost  better  known  to  me  than  the  history  of  the 
world:  and  that  conflict  in  which  the  Church — the 
publicly  recognised  worship  of  God — finds  itself  in  two 
(lifTcrent  directions,  had  always  highly  interested  me. 
I  chose  the  following  theme :  That  tlie  legislator  was 
not  only  authorized  but  bound  to  establish  a  certain 
worship,  from  which  neither  the  clergy  nor  the  laity 
miffht  irce  themselves." 

lie  took  his  degree  with  great  honour  on  the  sixth 
of  August,  1771.  During  the  remainder  of  his  abode 
i\t  Strasburg,  he  made  freaueut  excursions  through 
Alsace,  and  amused  himselt  by  writing  to  Frederics, 
whom  he  now  went  seldom  to  see ;  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  Frankfort,  he  wrote  to  take  leave  of  her. 
It  is  some  comfort  to  find  that  her  answer  rent  his 
heart.  "  It  was  the  same  hand,  the  same  tone  of 
thought,  the  same  feeling  which  had  formed  itself  for 
mc  and  by  me.  I  now  for  the  first  time  felt  the  loss 
which  she  suffered,  and  saw  no  means  to  supply  it,  or 
even  to  alleviate  it.  She  was  completely  present  to 
me ;  I  always  felt  that  she  was  wanting  to  me;  and, 
what  was  worst  of  all,  I  oould  not  tomve  mjrself 
for  mv  own  misfortune —for  the  first  time  i  was  guilty. 
I  haa  wounded  the  most  beautiful  heart  to  its  verr 
depths ;  and  the  period  of  a  gloomy  reuentanoe,  witn 
the  absence  of  a  refreshing  love  to  which  I  had  grown 
accustomed,  was  most  agonizing,  nay,  insupportable." 

The  only  further  mention  of  Frederica  is  the  fol- 
lowing very  curious  one : — "  Now,  as  I  was  riduig 
along  the  forest-path  towards  Drusenheim,  there  came 
over  me  one  of  tne  strangest  forebodings.  I  saw  my- 
self, not  with  bodily  but  with  spiritual  eyes,  on  horse- 
back in  the  same  path  in  a  dress  such  as  I  had  never 
worn :  it  wa.s  pike-grey  mixed  with  gold.    As  soon  as 


I  tried  to  rouse  m^rself  from  this  dream,  the  form 
vanished.  But  it  is  strange  that,  eight  years  after- 
wards, I  found  myself  on  the  same  way  once  more  to 
visit  Frederica,  and  in  the  very  costume  of  my  dream, 
worn,  too,  not  from  choice,  but  by  accident.  However 
it  may  be  with  these  things,  this  wonderful  phantom 
gave  me  no  slight  consolation  in  those  moments  of 
separation." 

"  The  wanderer  had  now  at  last  arrived  at  home, 
more  serene  and  in  a  better  condition  than  the  first 
time ;  but  yet  there  was  a  kind  of  exaggeration  in  his 
whole  being,  which  did  not  indicate  perfect  inward 
health.  At  the  very  beginning,  it  was  necessary  for 
my  mother  to  busy  nerself  in  regulating  daily  events, 
and  brinmn<^  them  into  a  kind  ofmedium  between  my 
father's  legal  love  of  order  and  my  multifarious  eccen- 
tricity: he  led  a  peaceful  life  with  his  long-loved 
hobbv -horses  and  occupations,  and  was  in  an  a^eeable 
mood,  as  he  was  carrying  ont  his  own  plans,  in  spite 
of  all  liindrances  and  postponements.    I  had  now 


gained  my  degree,  and  the  first  step  of  my  ascendins 
course  in  civil  life  was  taken.  My  sister  had  coUected 
around  her  a  circle  of  intelligent  and  charming  women ; 
without  being  dictatorial,  she  was  the  dictator  of  them 
aU,  from  the  breadth  of  her  understanding  and  her 
kindly  disposition,  but  especially  because  she  was 
always  more  ready  to  play  the  confidante  than  tlie 
rival."  "  There  was  besides,  at  Darmstadt,  a  society 
of  highly  cultivated  men:  how  greatly  this  circle 
inspired  me  and  carried  me  forward,  could  not  be  told. 
They  liked  to  Hsten  to  the  reading  of  my  finished 
works,  or  of  those  just  begun ;  they  encouraged  me 
when  I  told  them  freely  and  in  detail  what  I  designed 
to  dO|  and  found  fault  when,  on  every  new  occasion,  I 
laid  aside  what  I  had  before  commenced.  Faust  was 
ahoady  far  advanced,  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  was  gra- 
dually forming  in  my  mind,  the  study  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  occupied  me,  and  the  Cathe- 
dral had  left  behind  in  me  a  deep  and  serious  im- 
pression, which  formed  for  these  things  an  appropriate 
backn^round." 

We  have  seen  that  Goethe,  with  all  his  love  of 
present  enjoyment,  seldom  lost  sight  of  the  great  aim 
of  his  existence,  that  of  excelling  as  "  an  artist  of 
language:"  all  things  around  him  and  within  him 
were  made  conducive  to  this  one  object.  With  his 
boyish  passion  for  Grctchen,  we  take  leave  of  the  more 
natural  and  unselfish  emotions  of  a  youthful  heart; 
and  thenceforth  he  must  be  considered  as  a  mighty 
man  of  genius,  rejoicing  indeed  to  run  his  race,  but 
unscrupulously  usmg  whatever  seemed  to  promise  aid, 
and  casting  aside  all  that  threatened  to  impede  him  in 
his  onward  course.  "  The  resolution,"  says  he,  **  to 
preserve  my  umcr  nature  according  to  its  peculi- 
arities, and  to  allow  outer  nature  to  influence  me 
according  to  its  qualities,  led  me  to  the  strange  state 
in  which  Werther  was  designed  and  written.  I 
sought  to  free  myself  from  everything  foreign;  to 
regard  what  was  without  with  love,  ana  to  permit  all 
creatures,  from  men  downwards,  as  far  they  could  be 
comprehended,  to  work  upon  me,  each  in  its  owa  way. 
Thus  arose  a  wonderful  affinity  with  the  individual 
objects  of  nature,  and  an  intimate  accord,  a  harmony, 
with  the  whole ;  so  that  every  diauge  of  places  and  of 
regions,  of  the  times  of  day  or  of  the  year,  or  whatever 
else  might  happen,  affectea  me  most  inwardly."  Such 
was  the  mooa  in  which  Goethe  found  himself  at 
Wetzlar,  whither  he  had  gone  during  a  season  of  great 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  law,  to 
improve  himself  in  the  study  of  his  profession.     Fur 
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different,  however,  to'  the  dry  discussion  of  technical 
difficulties  was  the  course  of  life  he  entered  upon,  while 
he  indulged  it  to  the  uttermost  at  a  country  house 
belonging  to  a  family,  the  eldest  daughter  of  which 
was  betrothed  to  one  of  his  friends.  "After  the 
death  of  her  mother  she  had  displayed  a  high  degree 
of  activity  as  the  head  of  a  numerous  younff  family, 
and,  alone,  had  sustained  her  father  in  his  widowhood. 
Her  future  husband  had  therefore  reason  to  hope  for 
an  equal  blessing  for  himself  and  his  descendants,  and 
expect  a  decided  domestic  happiness.  Every  one  con- 
fessed, and  without  any  personal  view  to  that  end,  that 
she  was  a  woman  to  be  wished  for :  she  was  one  of 
those  who,  if  they  do  not  inspire  vehement  passion, 
are  formed  to  excite  a  universal  pleasure.  A  lightly 
formed  symmetrical  fisrure,  a  pure  healthy  nature,  and 
the  glad  activity  of  hfe  which  thence  arises ;  an  un- 
embarrassed care  for  daily  necessities — with  all  these 
she  was  endowed. 

'*  The  bridegroom,  (for  so  we  were  accustomed 
always  to  call  him,)  with  his  thoroughly  uprin;ht  and 
confiding  disposition,  soon  made  every  one  whom  he 
prized  acquainted  with  her,  and  was  pleased,  while  he 
liimself  devoted  the  grater  part  of  the  day  zealously 
to  his  duties,  when  his  betrothed,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  her  domestic  labours,  found  recreation  in  the 
societj^  of  others,  and  engaged  with  friends  of  both 
sexes  in  country  walks  and  rustic  parties.  Lotte  (for 
so  we  will  call  her)  was  without  pretension,  in  a 
double  sense ;  because  her  nature  was  more  inclined 
to  universal  kindness  than  to  special  attachments,  and 
because  she  had  destined  herself  to  a  man  who  was 
worthv  of  her,  and  would  gladly  at  that  moment  have 
united  liis  fate  to  hers  for  life.  The  most  cheerful 
atmosphere  surrounded  her.  The  new  comer,  free 
from  all  ties,  and  without  care  in  the  presence  of  a 
maiden  who,  already  betrothed,  could  not  consider 
the  most  polite  attentions  as  acts  of  courtship,  and 
thus  received  them  with  the  more  pleasure,  let  all  ^o 
quietly  on,  but  was  soon  involved  and  eneagea; 
wliile,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  treated  with  such 
friendship  and  confidence  by  the  young  pair,  that  he 
no  longer  knew  himself. 

^ "  Indolent  and  dreamy,  because  nothing  satisfied 
him,  he  found  what  he  himself  had  not,  in  the  fair 
friend,  who,  while  she  lived  for  the  whole  year,  seemed 
to  live  only  for  the  moment.  She  liked  to  have  him 
as  her  attendant,  and  soon  he  could  not  do  without 
being  near  her,  for  she  was  to  him  the  medium  of  the 
ordinary  world."  "  They  three  thus  lived  tlirough 
the  splendid  summer,  a  genuine  German  idyll,  to 
which  the  fruitful  earth  gave  the  prose,  and  a  pure 
friendship  the  poetry;  one  ordinary  day  followed 
another,  and  yet  all  seemed  festival  days ;  the  whole 
calendar  should  have  been  printed  in  red.  I  can  say 
here  but  little,  though  perhaps  as  much  as  may  be 
necessary,  of  a  young  man  whose  name  afterwards  was 
but  too  often  mentioned.  It  was  Jenisalcm,  the  son 
of  the  free  and  delicately-minded  divine :  he  belonged 
to  the  circle  of  young  lawyers  at  Wetzlar,  was  hand- 
some and  pleasing,  and  haa  a  taste  for  art,  but  he  was 
especially  fond  of  all  those  drawings  in  which  the 
quiet  character  of  lonely  landscapes  was  caught  and 
represented.  A  decided  passion  for  the  wife  of  a  friend 
was  spoken  of,  though  they  were  never  seen  publicly 
together."  While  Goethe  was  idling  away  his  time 
at  the  farm,  his  sister  Cornelia  had  consoled  herself 
for  his  absence  and  comparative  neglect  by  an  attach- 
ment to  Schlosser,  one  of  their  mutual  friends.  He 
now  came  to  see  his  intended  brother-in-law,   and 


earnestly  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  return  to 
Erankfort.  Merk,  abo,  wno  appears  to  have  afforded 
many  hints  for  the  character  of  Mephistopheles,  was 
ui^ent  with  him  to  leave  the  dangerous  sodetj  of 
Wetzlar,  and  to  make  a  tour  with  him  on  the  Bbiue. 

"  When  he  had  gone,  I  separated  from  Chariotte, 
with  a  purer  conscience,  indeed,  than  from  Ifrederica, 
but  yet  not  without  pain.  This  relation,  also,  by 
habit  and  indulgence,  had  become  on  my  side  more 
passionate  than  it  ought ;  but  she  and  her  betrothed 
had  borne  themselves  in  a  cheerful  nnembamissed 
manner,  which  coxdd  not  have  been  more  beautiful 
and  charming;  and  the  security  arising  from  this  veij 
source  caused  me  to  forget  all  danger."  ^ 

Goethe  joined  his  friends*upon  the  Rhine,  sketched, 
and  conversed,  and  wrote  poetry,  and  all  the  while 
employed  his  secret  thoughts  with  visions  of  ^e  life 
he  had  been  leading,  which  he  longed  to  reproduce  in 
writing.  His  first  work,  however,  was  Gotz  von 
Berlicliin^n,  which  he  began  soon  after  his  return 
home,  and  finished  in  six  weeks.  This  play,  with  its 
beauty  and  power,  did  not  exclusively  occupy  its 
author;  but  while  it  was  conceived,  writtcm,  re- 
written, printed,  and  drculated,  many  other  imi^ 
and  plans  were  moving  in  his  mind.  Those  which 
were  to  be  treated  dramatically  gained  the  prcferenoe, 
in  being  most  often  thought  over,  and  brought  to- 
wards execution.  At  the  same  time  there  was  deve- 
loped a  transition  to  another  mode  of  writing  whidi 
cannot  be  reckoned  dramatic,  and  yet  has  an  mtimate 
relationship  to  that.  This  transition  took  place  chiefly 
through  a  pecuh'ar  habit  of  the  writer  of  chanflDg 
soliloquies  into  dialogues.  He  was  accustomed,  wkea 
alone,  to  summon  his  friends  in  spirit  before  him ;  be 
invited  one  or  other  to  sit  down,  walked  backwards 
and  forwards  before  him,  stood  still,  and  discussed 
with  him  the  subject  that  happened  to  be  upftermost 
in  his  mind.  ''  The  letters  ot  Werther  have  still  sudi 
a  manifold  attraction  because  their  various  contents 
were  first  uttered  in  such  ideal  dialogues,  while  in  the 
composition  itself  they  appeared  to  be  directed  only 
to  a  single  sympathizing  friend." 

At  the  same  time  Goethe  meditated  much  on  sui- 
cide, and  used  to  lay  a  highly  polished  and  Taluablr 
dagger,  which  he  chose  from  lus  collection  of  weiqxmst 
every  night  by  his  bed-side,  and  before  he  put  out 
the  light  tried  if  he  could  succeed  in  forcing  the  shaip 
point  a  couple  of  inches  into  his  breast ;  "out,"  says 
ue,  *'  as  I  never  could  do  this,  I  a^last  laughed  alood 
at  myself,  fiung  away  all  hypochondriac  nonsense,  auid 
determined  to  live.  But  to  be  able  to  do  this  with 
cheerfulness,  it  was  necessair  that  I  should  oomf^te 
a  poetic  task  in  which  all  I  had  felt,  thought,  and 
fancied  on  this  weighty  point,  should  be  put  into 
words.  I  collected  for  this  purpose  the  elements 
which  for  the  few  vears  before  nad  been  moving 
around  me ;  I  brougnt  to  mind  the  things  widdi  haa 
the  most  vexed  and  pained  me :  but  it  would  not  come 
into  shape;  an  adventure,  a  fable  was  wanting,  m 
which  all  could  be  embodied.  At  that  moment  1 
heard  of  the  death  of  Jerusalem,  and  immediatelT 
after  the  report  we  received  the  most  minute  detail 
of  the  event;  the  plan  of  Werther  was  instantly 
formed,  the  whole  came  together  from  all  aides,  and 
became  a  solid  mass,  just  as  water  at  the  point  of 
freezing  is  changed  into  solid  ice  by  the  slightest 
agitation."  "  I  had  already  outwardly  isolated  myself 
entirely;  I  had  even  refused  the  visits  of  my  friends; 
and  so  too  I  now  laid  aside  everything  inteziial  which 
did  not  immediately  belong  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
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On  the  other  side  I  brought  together  everything  which 
had  a  direct  connexion  with  my  plan,  and  went  over 
the  life  I  was  then  living,*  of  which  I  had  not  till  then 
made  any  artistic  nse.  In  such  circumstances,  and 
after  sucn  long  and  ample  secret  preparations,  I  wrote 
Werther  in  four  weeks,  without  putting  before  upon 
paper  the  plan  of  the  whole  or  the  treatment  of  any 
part." 

Goethe  ventured  to  show  his  manuscript  to  a  few 
of  his  youn^  friends,  upon  whom  it  produced  an  effect 
far  surpassmg  his  expectations.  Merk  scolded  at  his 
design  of  re-writing  it  in  his  usual  style,  and  insisted 
on  seeing  it  printed  just  as  it  was.  "  Accordingly 
a  clean  manuscript  was  prepared,  which  did  not  re- 
main long  on  my  hands.  By  accident,  on  the  same 
day  in  which  my  sister  married  George  Schlosser,  and 
the  house  was  illuminated  and  astir  with  joyous  festi- 
vity, came  a  letter  from  Wev^t  of  Leipzig,  asking  me 
for  a  manuscript.  I  sent  mm  Werther,  and  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  when  the  oomnensation  I  received  for 
it  was  not  entirely  consumed  oy  the  debts  I  had  been 
forced  to  incur  on  account  of  Gotz  vonBerlichingen. 
The  effect  of  this  little  book  was  great,  nay  immense, 
and  for  the  reason  that  it  exactly  touched  on  the 
impulses  of  the  time.  As  it  needs  but  a  little  match 
to  nurl  into  the  air  a  powerful  mine,  so  the  explosion 
which  followed  its  publication  was  mighty  from  the 
fact,  that  the  vouthful  world  had  idrcady  under- 
mined itself.  The  commotion  was  so  great,  because 
it  brought  extravagant  demands,  unsatisfied  passions, 
and  imaginaiy  griefs  to  an  eruption.  From  the  public 
it  cannot  be  demanded  that  it  should  receive  an  intel- 
lectual work  intellectually.  In  fact,  only  the  contents, 
the  materials  were  regarded,  as  I  had  already  experi- 
enced with  my  friends ;  and  together  with  that  the  old 
prejudice  sprang  up,  arising  from  the  dignity  of  a 
printed  book,  namelv-^that  it  must  have  a  didactic  pur- 

fose.  A  true  exhibition  of  life  has  no  such  purpose, 
t  neither  justifies  nor  blames,  but  unfolds  iaeas  and 
actions  in  their  connexion,  and  thereby  teaches  and 
enlightens." 

Goethe  had  now  become  famous,  and  speedily 
reaped  the  penalty  as  well  as  the  honours  of  his  suc- 
cess. "There  lay  before  him  works  already  com- 
menced, enough  to  have  busied  him  for  several  years, 
could  he  have  devoted  himself  to  them  with  the  old 
passion ;  but  he  was  drawn  forth  from  the  quiet,  the 
twilight,  the  obscurity,  which  alone  can  favour  pure 
creation,  into  the  cUmour  of  the  daylight,  where- one 
is  lost  in  others ;  where  by  sympathy  as  well  as  by 
coldness,  by  praise  and  by  blame,  he  is  led  astray, 
because  outward  contact  never  coincides  with  the 
epoch  of  our  inner  culture,  and  therefore,  as  it  cannot 
aid  us,  necessarily  does  us  harm." 

We  now  take  leave  of  our  hero,  in  the  first  flush  of 
the  literary  triumph  which  extended  over  the  whole 
of  his  long  life :  if  our  readers  wish  for  farther  infor- 
mation, they  must  seek  it  in  his  Annals,  or  Day  and 
Year-book ;  in  his  Italian  Journey,  and  in  his  volumi- 
nous correspondence ;  but  we  have  presented  them 
^yith  the  most  interestmg  portion  of  his  bio^phy, 
and  that  on  which  he  ever  looked  back  with  the 
greatest  pleasure;  and  we  close  it  with  one  of  his 
favourite  maxims,  not  because  we  agree  to  it,  but 
because  it  was  one  peculiarly  characteristic  of  him- 
self : — "  A  good  work  of  art  can  and  certainly  will 
liave  moral  results,  but  to  require  moral  aims  of  an 
artist  is  to  destroy  his  profession." 

VOL.  viir. 
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BY  HABTIN  P.  TT7PPEB, 

AUTHOa  or  **  P&OVK&BIAL  PHILQIOFHT,"  frc. 

Waitosworth,  "the  shore  of  the  Wandle,"  ought 
to  be  mentioned,  if  only  to  speak  hereabouts  of  Henry 
Smith,  the  greatest  benefactor  Surrey  ever  had :  his 
princdy  gifts  of  a  thousand  pounds  apiece  to  every 
town  therein  are  broadcast  over  the  whole  county ; 
Croydon,  Kingston,  Guildford,  Dorking,  Famham, 
Eeigate,  Richmond,  and  Wandsworth,  equally  share 
this  bounty,  besides  five  pounds  a-year  for  ever  to 
almost  every  parish  of  Surrey.  The  poor,  who  even 
now  liberally  feed  upon  Smith's  bread  doled  out  after 
service  on  Sundays,  may  well  bless  the  name  of  this 
noble  man  of  Wandsworth.  The  hamlet  of  Garrett  is 
noted  for  its  mock  mayoralty.  Putney  gave  birth  to 
Edward  Gibbon.  Roehampton  abounds  with  goodly 
villas.  At  Wimbledon,  {Wandle* b  dune  or  hill,)  the 
parliamentary  general  Lambert,  after  he  had  been 
sent  to  the  right-about  by  Cromwell,  amused  himself 
by  cultivating  tulips  and  gilliflowers:  likewise,  for  lack 
of  employment,  and  by  way  of  perpetuating  their 
evanescent  beauties,  he  painted  those  his  flowers;  and 
specimens  of  his  industry,  or  idleness,  are  still  said  to 
be  extant  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  an  old 
British  camp  at  the  south-west  angle  of  Wimbledon- 
common. 

At  Barnes ;  Secretary  Walsingham  entertained  his 
queen ;  Jacob  Tonson  collected  those  portraits  painted 
by  Kneller,  called  the  Kit-kat  Club,  from  Christopher 
Kat,  the  former  landlord  of  the  house ;  and  Edward 
Bx>3e  still  reposes  among  his  roses:  that  worthy 
citizen  (whether  from  a  poetical  or  a  punning  taste 
doth  not  appear,)  having  for  now  two  hundred  years 
made  such  pleasant  care  incumbent  on  the  sexton  by 
leaving  him  a  salary  "  therefor." 

Mortlake,— possibly  signifying  a  stagnant  pool,  a 
mortuut  locus, — has  an  old  church  and  an  old  gothic 
font  in  it :  Dee  and  Partridge  the  astrologers  lie  buried 
there. 

Tooting  means,  \sx  Saxon,  "base  hmd,"  from  iheon, 
a  slave,  and  ing,  a  meadow :  probably  it  was  held  by 
some  servile  tenure. 

Merton  is  historically  known  by  the  murder  there 
of  King  Eenulph,  and  a  battle  royal  between  the 
Danes  and  Saxons  :  its  church  is  of  very  early  date, 
but  has  no  monuments  of  interest.  The  Statutes  of 
Merton  were  concocted  a.d.  1236,  within  the  few 
remaining  fragments  of  old  walls  which  now  enclose 
the  premises  of  a  silk-factor,  a  cotton-printer,  and  a 
leather-dresser.  Merton-phice  was  bought  by  Lord 
Nebon,  as  a  retreat  wherein  to  pass  the  quiet  evenmg 
of  life;  but  as  Lady  Hamilton  laid  out  the  grounds, 
and  the  "  walks  represented,  in  miniature,  ^e  wind- 
ings of  the  Nile,  to  compliment  the  hero,"  we  suspect 
neither  memory  nor  conscience  could  have  there  found 
peace. 

(1)  Continued  from  page  177. 
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And  now  let  ns  gather  up  a  few  unravelled  skeins 
about  and  concerning  South wark;  touching,  at  our 
discursive  leisure,  upon  whatever  points  of  interest 
occur  to  us,  though  sometimes  out  of  order.  We  do 
not  profess  to  be  at  home  hereabouts ;  and  gleaning 
from  books  is  always  much  less  fruitful  than  reaping 
by  the  eye.  Not  but  that  we  have  seen  externally,  as 
ail  have.  Bedlam,  where  Cromwell's  gigantic  porter  is 
immortalized  in  madness;  and  the  King*s-bench- 
prison,  now  swept  of  its  lazy  swarm  by  the  power 
of  Brougham;  and  the  divers  other  philanthropic 
retreats,  Magdalens,  theatres,  almshouses,  and  charity- 
schools  dotted  about  the  neighbourhoodof  St.  Qeorge's- 
fields ;  where  also  we  entertain  a  reminiscence  of  Wat 
Tyler,  King  Charles  II.,  and  Lord  George  Gordon, 
and  have  a  prospective  view  of  Popery  triumphant. 
Through  dingy  Kent-street  once  rode  Henry  V. 
returning  from  his  victory  of  Agincourt.  At  the 
Globe  theatre,  on  Bankside,  "  one  Shakspeare,  a 
player,"  began  to  try  his  wings,  and  soon,  eagle-like, 
flew  into  the  sun  of  immortality.  In  High-street 
stands  the  Tabard  Inn,  now  corrupted  into  Talbot. 
Surrey  Chapel  is  still  redolent  of  the  airs  from  heaven 
wafted  thither  by  Rowland  Hill,  and  its  organ  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the  kingdom.  Who 
can  do  justice  within  a  sentence  to  those  noble  foun- 
dations, St.  Thomas's,  and  (we  were  almost  going  to 
write  St.)  Guy's  P  or  who  can  exliaust,  without  a 
volume,  the  beauties  of  St.  Mary  Overree  P  —  ill- 
changed,  as  Salmon  remarks,  for  the  name  St.  Saviour's ; 
for  assuredly  the  Saviour  is  scarcely  to  be  termed 
saint.  Clustered  columns,  lancet  windows,  pointed 
arches,  a  carved  oak  vaulted  roof,  the  magnificent 
altar-screen,  the  beauteous  ladye  chapel,  (all  the  more 
precious  for  its  rescue  from  destruction,)  the  fine  old 
Norman  doorway,  Gower's  altar-tomb,  and  Fletcher's, 
and  Philip  Massinger's  "  a  stranger,"  among  many 
other  monumental  and  architectural  notabilia^  may  be 
stated  as  principal  features.  But  we  gladly  hurry 
out  of  town  again :  our  pleasanter  boasts  as  concern- 
ing Surrey  abound  in  its  greener,  and  quieter,  and 
more  sweet-aired  districts. 

Croydon  and  Wallington  have  continually  con- 
tended for  the  honour  of  naming  a  hundred:  in  ancient 
times  Wallington,  the  "  wale-ton"  or  walled  town  of 
Domesday,  gave  the  name;  in  the  day  of  Aubrey 
and  Salmon,  Croydon  had  priority :  and  now  we  find 
Wallington  again  in  all  the  glory  of  capitals  across 
our  modem  maps. 

Croydon,  (crave-dune,  or  chalk-hill, — not  that  it  is 
one,  but,  say  etymologists  apologetically,  because  it 
is  near  one,) — is  a  largish  well-built  town,  mainly  of  a 
mile-long  street;  whereof  the  most  noted  feature 
in  these  days  is  its  comprehensive  railway  station; 
the  echoes  of  Croyd'n— Croyd'n — Croyd'n,  more  and 
more  receding,  lii^r  in  our  ears  while  we  think  of  it : 
but  for  many  ages  it  had  a  higher  boast  in  its  fair 
archiepiscopid  palace.  There,  Archbishop  Parker  gave 
a  whole  se'nnight's  entertainment  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  court.  Arundel,  Laud,  Wake,  Herring,  and, 
in  chief,  the  munificent  Juxon,  had  severally  enlarged 


and  adorned  it;  yet,  in  1780,  it  bad,  from  neg- 
lect, become  so  ruinous,  that,  with  fourteen  acres 
round  it,  the  whole  building  was  lold  for  no  mott 
than  3,680/. :  the  hall  Imd  diapel  are  still  la  being, 
and  are  of  imposing  appearance  both  as  to  nse  and 
architecture.  In  lieu  of  this  ancient  palatial  resi- 
dence, Addington-park  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
purchased  for  our  modem  Lord  Primates*  where  his 
Grace  the  late  Archbishop  used  to  spend  manj  months 
in  the  year :  it  is  a  pleasant  oountry-seat,  bat  not  a 
palaoe.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  primitive  sepnl- 
ohral  tumuli;  and  the  church  contains  sundry  old 
monuments  of  the  Leigh  family.  Croydon  church, 
also,  regarded  as  "one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  county,"  is  rich  in 
such  memorials:  one,  that  of  "Dgidius  Seymor," 
as  early  as  1390*  Here  are  the  splendid  tcnnbs  of 
several  archbishops,  and  of  others  honoured  in  their 
deaths.  Whitgift's  Hospital,  an  Elizabethan  building, 
is  to  be  commended;  as  also  the  Archbiahop's  distich 
on  his  pious  work : — 

*'  Ftoei  quod  potui ;  potui  quod,  Chritte,  dcdiati; 
Improba  fac  meUus,  si  potea,  lavidia." 

The  military  college  of  Addiscombe  was  originally 
built  by  Vanbrugh,  and  deoorated  by  Hiomhill. 
Haling,  and  Sliirlcy,  and  Coombe,  are  good!  j  mansHHis 
all.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Addington  holds  it  by 
the  tenure  of  presenting  a  dish  of  "  dilligrout,"  or 
"maupygemon,"  to  the  long  at  his  coronation.  When 
George  IV.'s  long-deUyed  hour  of  gloiy  revived 
all  such  obsoleUsms,  this  obscure  and  delicate  dish 
was  duly  offered ;  it  was  found  to  consist  of  an  herb- 
pudding  boiled  in  a  pig's  oaul:  "and  wasn't  that  a 
damty  dish  to  set  before  a  king  ?"  Coulsdon  may  be 
mentioned  for  its  memories  of  perpetual  Home; 
Stane-street,  three  dykes,  and  some  barrows,  evidence 
such  antique  military  occupation.  Purley  is  noticeable 
for  Home  Tooke  and  his  Diversions.  At  Woodman- 
Sterne,  Lord  Derby's  sporting  pUoe  "  The  Oaks"  has 
'*  Utely  been  purchased  by  two  gentlemen,  Joseph 
Smith,  Esq.  and  John  Jones,  Esq.,  who,  at  consi- 
derable expense,  have  placed  the  mansion  in  a  state 
of  complete  repair.  Having  married  two  sisters,  thcj 
have  converted  the  house  into  distinct  residences, 
but  without  in  the  slightest  degree  injuring  its  effect, 
either  en  maue  or  in  detail." 

Beddington  is  proMc  of  Eoman  urns  and  other 
ancient  relics ;  near  it  is  one  of  the  many  sites  where 
antiquaries  look  for  Noviomagus.  In  the  dmrch  are 
several  curious  and  costly  monuments  of  the  Carev 
family ;  and,  in  the  near  distance,  their  mansion ;  the 
great  hall  whereof  constitutes  "  an  admurable  speci- 
men of  the  domestic  arohitecture  of  the  Siiaabetha& 
age." 

And  now  pass  we  on  to  pleasant  CarabaltoB, 
"  Carew^t  auld-town"  famous  for  its  trout  and  wal- 
nuts, its  brightly  flowing  Wandle,  Anne  Boleyn*s 
Well,  and  some  curious  brasses  of  the  buried  dead. 
Thence  to  Sutton,  "  SouiUonm,"  where  £ari  Talbot 
and  some  others  have  their  monumental  marUes ;  and 
James  Gibson,  a  citizen  of  London,  has  erected  over 
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his  grave  in  the  churchyard  "an  enormous  rude 
mass  of  Portland  stone,  with  rustic  work  at  the  cor- 
ners, and  an  urn  at  top,  enclosed  by  iron  rails." 

Not  far  from  Sutton  is  a  place  positively  noted  in 
the  maps  as  "Little  Hell!"— it  is  astonishing  that 
native  patriotism  has  not  arisen  in  wrath  to  wipe  off 
so  odious  an  appellation.  Forward,  to  Cheam,  where, 
aa  usual,  records  of  the  dead  form  the  principal  attrac- 
tion to  a  tourist :  the  splendid  tombs  of  the  noble 
house  of  Lumley  are  here  presented  to  us ;  and  Mr. 
Brayley  (p.  82,)  calls  upon  "the Earl  of  Scarborough 
to  attend  to  the  honours  of  his  house  by  preserving 
these  memorials,  which  are  falling  to  decay." 

Cheam  has  to  boast  of  many  rectors  translated  into 
bishops — ^no  less  than  five  out  of  six  in  succession : 
Lancelot  Andrews,  who  was  conversant  with  fifteen 
languages,  was  one,  and  John  Hacket,  another; 
whose  motto  is  one  of  the  best  we  know,—"  Serve 
God,  and  be  cheerful,"  Mitcham  intends  a  miehel- 
ham,  or  "great  dwelling;"  in  Saxon  times  it  may 
have  been  considerable :  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  and  Sir 
Julius  GsQsar,  have  had  residences  there.  Mordon 
(Great-hill)  church  possesses  a  large  stained-ghiss 
east  window  of  some  pretensions;  and  presents  its 
quota  of  brasses  and  other  monuments.  And  thus, 
with  the  constant  protest  of  the  impossibility  of 
mentioning  everything,  and  so  pleasing  everybody,  we 
take  our  leave  of  Wallington  or  Croydon. 

Tandridge  hundred  comes  next  in  rotation,  a  tract 
large  as  to  extent,  but  inferior  as  to  interest :  never- 
theless, we  will  endeavour  to  array  some  of  its 
memorabilia  in  somewhat  of  a  galaxy.  Blechingley  once 
had  a  castle,  but  "fuit:"  likewise  members  of  par- 
liament, but  "fuerunt;"  Lord  Palmerston  was  the 
last  representative  of  this  very  rotten  borough.  Sahnon 
tells  us  that  the  paramount  "interest  of  the  great 
Earl  Warren  with  the  barons  when  the  oommons  were 
made  a  part  of  the  parliament,"  constituted  the  suffi- 
cient reason  why  "  three  pkces  which  send  members 
to  parliament  are  so  near  together,  as  Eeigate,  Gatton, 
and  Blechingley."  Thus  then  it  would  appear,  that  it 
never  was  from  former  magnitude  or  merit  that  such 
places  influenced  the  legislature,  but  simply  from  the 
potency  of  local  magnates.  Crowhurst  has  its  memo- 
ries of  Henry  VIII.  who  used  regularly  to  stick  in 
the  mud  thero  on  his  amatory^rogresses  to  Hever 
Castle  :  we  aro  well  aware  that  the  dirt  of  this  district 
is  all  but  bottomless.  The  Gaynesford  family  possess 
interesting  old  brasses  in  Crowhurst  church;  and  a 
yew  tree  near  it  measures  "  ten  yards  nine  inches  in 
girth  at  five  feet  from  the  ground."  Godstone  has  its 
Roman  road,  its  "  Castlehili,"  a  fortification,  its  now 
forgotten  mineral  water,  and  some  good  E?^yn  mon- 
uments in  the  ohuroh:  In  the  parish  of  Home, 
occurs 

<<  Harwardesley,  supposed  to  have  been  at  one  time 
In  the  possession  of  Kinff  Harold,  and  to  have  been 
then  known  as  *  Haroldslegh;  a  tract  of  land  of  about 
five  hundred  acres,  separated  as  mentioned  above  from 
the  real  of  the  parish,  and  surrounded  by  the  parishes 
of  Buratow  and  Horley.  Within  this  tnct  is  the  spot 
uamed  Thunderfleld-castle,  Uie  ute,  according  to  tra- 


dition, of  an  ancient  fortified  structure.  It  is  added, 
that  a  battle  was  fought  here,  when  the  castle  was  razed 
to  the  ground,  and  the  inmates  killed  or  buried  in  the 
ruins.  Corroborative  of  this  tradition,  it  appears  that 
a  Mr.  Smith,  who  held  the  Una  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen yean  ago,  in  making  some  clearance,  discovered  a 
considerable  quantity  of  human  bones,  and  in  repairing 
the  moat,  at  the  same  time,  some  large  pieces  of  timber 
were  thrown  out,  nearly  black,  and  partially  charred. 
Portions  of  this  timb^  are  still  preserved  in  the 
neighbourhood." 

Lingfield  presents  to  us  St.  Peter's  cross,  with  a 
picturesque  old  oak  adjacent,  the  reminiscence  of  its 
college,  and  some  costly  and  noble  memorials  of  the 
departed  dead;  among  which  the  magnificent  full- 
length  brass  of  Keginald  Lord  Cobham  deserves  par- 
ticular distinction*  Oxted  has  its  barrow,  its  old 
Pilgrims'  Eoad,  and  the  usual  sharo  of  churchyard 
interosts :  Tandridge,  its  whilome  Priory,  its  old  Hall, 
some  modem  mansions,  and  avast  yew  tree :  Chelsam, 
its  Battle-hill ;  and  doubtless  these,  as  well  as  other 
parishes  little  known  to  fame,  can  boast  several  other 
local  celebrities,  and  magnates,  with  their  pleasant 
sylvan  seats  for  this  world,  and  their  stately  marble 
resting-places  after  their  hour  of  life  has  passed. 

Reigate  is  next  presented  to  us.  Its  castle  was  once 
famous:  beneath  the  site  where  it  formerly  stood, 
aro  some  large  excavated  galleries  and  apartments; 
one  of  which,  yclept  The  Barons'  Cave,  is  traditionally 
reported  to  be  the  place  where  those  stout  creators  of 
our  liberties  used  to  meet,  before  they  confronted 
King  John  at  Eunnymede.  Heigate  also  had  its 
Prioiy ;  but  that  which  goes  by  so  ancient  a  name  is 
now  "  an  elegant  modem  stmcture  "  occupying  part 
of  the  old  site,  the  residence  of  Lord  Somers.  The 
church,  like  most  others  in  Surrey,  has  much  to 
interest  us  in  the  monumental  way ;  but  these  perpe- 
tual allusions  to  brass  and  marble  become  tedious. 
In  Betchworth  church  lies  Anacreontic  Morris, 
who  lived  and  sang  at  Brockham  Lodge  hard  by,  until 
he  died  a  nonagenarian.  John  Flamsteed,  the  astro- 
nomer, died  rector  of  Burstow  as  he  had  lived.  Gatton 
has  reminiscences  of  Danes  and  Bomans,  as  well  as  of 
Schedule  A ;  Lord  Monson's  fine  place  here  can  show 
many  good  pictures,  statues,  aud  other  works  of  art, 
besides  great  natural  and  horticultural  beauties :  the 
ohuich  is  full  of  elaborate  old  oak  carvings,  painted 
windows,  and  so  forth.  Merstham  boasts  its  firestone, 
its  tunnel,  and  the  usual  church  sights,  with  a  mansion 
or  two.  Nutfidd  produces  fullers'  earth  and  Boman 
coins.    And  so  this  hundred  hath  an  end. 

Pass  we  on  to  Copthome  in  co-pari;nership  with 
Effingham.  Banstead,  and  Bergh,  and  Tadworth 
abound  each  with  its  beauties ;  so  doth  fair-proepected, 
but  unhistoric  Nork.  But  let  us  come  to  £d^U  Ham, 
notorious  £psom,  famed  alike  for  purgatives  and  races. 
Wherever  water  is  nastier  than  usual,  thither  at  some 
time  or  other  the  Ciroean  queen  of  fashion  is  sure  to 
drive  her  hogs  to  be  drenched :  so  did  Prince  Bladud 
with  his  lucky  pigs  at  Bath :  neither  will  those  erudite 
persons  who  are  now  doing  duty  as  canals  at  Chelten- 
ham or  Harrowgate,  marvel  to  be  told  that  Epsom 
salts  have  had  their  day.    Fresh  from  Nature's  vase 
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bubbled  up  the  hideous  combination ;  and  tbousandB 
flocked  together  in  public  to  be  purged.  "  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,"  we  are  told,  "  was  accustomed 
to  visit  Epsom,  and  drink  the  waters,  (!)  and  his 
presence  contributed  to  draw  together  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  with  many  persons  of  all  ranks."  They  had  their 
early  matin  walk  to  the  treacherous  well;  "thence," 
as  Mr.  Toland  tells  us,  "  they  made  their  cavalcade  in 
family  coaches,  sometimes  sixty  in  the  ring;"  after 
which  they  regaled  their  elegant  minds  with  "displays 
of  cudgel  play  and  wrestling,"  and  recreated  their 
exhausted  bodies  by  "chasing  a  soaped  pig:"  at  even- 
tide the  viol  and  tambour  held  divided  sway  with 
King  Earo  and  Pope  Joan.  But  now  arrived  a  crisis 
and  a  change  in  the  history  of  Epsom ;  and  let  every 
such  place,  from  Tunbridge  Wells  to  Buxton,  take 
warning  by  what  next  befell.  Fraud  and  covetous- 
ncss,  in  the  shape  of  an  apothecary,  finding  Nature's 
laboratory  too  sluggish^  dared  of  her  mysteries  most 
villainous  imitation :  he  concocted  in  a  pit  his  drugs 
and  other  sorceries,  led  a  pipe  of  water  through  them, 
built  above  a  showy  well-room,  advertized  his  find,  and 
waited  the  event.  They  came,  they  saw,  they  were 
conquered:  human  nature  could  not  stand  the 
poisonous  mess ;  the  water-bubble  burst,  Epsom  was 
blown  up,  and  Mr.  Livingstone  was  ruined.  Take 
ye  heed  from  this,  O  Montpellier  and  Pittville ;  forge 
not  upon  nature's  dewy  banks;  let  mother-earth 
well  up  whatever  cleansing  waters  she  will,  and 
her  children  drink  it  gratefuUy  and  uninquiring;  but 
if  novercal  doctors  fabricate  polluted  streams,  our 
free-bom  antipathies  arise,  and  bid  us  "throw  the 
physic  to  the  dogs."  Epsom  stUl  has  two  days  in  the 
year  to  call  its  own— the  Derby  and  the  Oaks ;  then, 
and  there,  had  Pindar  stiU  survived,  he  should  have 
sung  of  mettled  steeds,  "with  the  names,  weights, 
and  colours  of  the  riders."  Possibly,  on  the  allowed 
principle  of  village  Hampdens,  there  may  be  extant 
Epsom  Pindars  still,  and  we  are  not  sure  but  that  we 
have  seen  one  such  at  least,  in  a  cocked  hat  and  motley- 
militaiy  un-uniform :  May  not  his  be  called  dpa(i<t>6p- 
fiiyyts  ijfivot?  At  all  events  "fervet,immensusque  ruit 
profundo  ore; "  for  the  Pindar  we  speak  of  is  generally 
very  hot,  and  both  in  his  peculiar  hymns  and  their 
libations  immensely  deep-mouthed.  Round  about 
Epsom — as,  indeed,  circumventing  every  other  Surrey 
town,  occur  several  charming  seats.  Let  us  mention 
Garlands,  and  Durham,  and  Woodcote,  Ashtead  and 
The  Elms,  Hookfield,  Pitt  Pbce,  and  Abele  Grove. 
About  what  continental  third-rate  town  find  you  parks 
and  mansions  such  as  these  P  And  is  not  Surrey  tUckly 
set  with  them  P  Ewell,— At-well,— a  neat  townlet  at  the 
head  of  a  small  stream,  hath  a  bastard  castle  to  boast 
of ;  at  Walton-on-the-Hili  dwelt  Anne  of  Gleves ;  and 
old  Rome  too  has  left  there  her  usual  footmarks,  in 
coins,  potteiy,  and  tessero  of  pavements ;  its  church 
has  a  highly  curious  leaden  font :  that  of  Ashtead 
possesses  a  good  east  window  of  Dutch  extraction, 
and  many  fair  monuments.  Cuddington  retains  its 
memories  of  Nonesuch  palace,  whereof  Leland  war* 
bles,—  .i 


"  InviU  Minena, 
Hanc  quia  non  (?)  habent  •imilem,  Uudaie  Britanni 
tope  solent,  ntUlique  parcm  cogniimine^dtcunt.'* 

Camden,  m  his  Britannia,  as  .translated  by  Gough, 
tells  us— 

"About  four  miles  from  the  Thames  inland,  all 
surrounding  boildings  are  eclipsed  by  Nonesucb,  a  royal 
retreat  chosen  by  the  magnificent  monareh  Henrf  Ylll. 
for  his  pleasure  and  retirement,  in  a  most  healthy  spot 
before  called  Cuddington,  and  built  with  so  modi 
splendour  and  elesance,  that  it  stands  a  monument  of 
art,  and  you  would  think  the  whole  science  of  archiiec- 
tnre  exhausted  on  this  building.  It  has  such  a  proftuion 
of  animated  statues  and  finished  pieces  of  art,  rivalling 
the  monuments  of  ancient  Borne  itself,  thai  it  jnstiy 
receives  and  maintains  its  name  from  them.  The  nonae 
is  so  surrounded  by  parks,  bo  full  of  deer,  delicious 
gardens,  artificial  arbourB,  parterres  and  shady  walls, 
that  it  seems  to  bethe  spot  where  Pleasure  chose  to 
dwell  with  Health."  . 

Alas  for  the  evanescence  of  all  sublunary  glories ! 
this  "  Nonciutz,  c'est  a  dire  Nonpareil,"  this  "faycar, 
strong,  and  large  structure  of  freestone,  turreted  and 
embattled,"  fell  into  the  evil  hands  of  Charles  the 
Second's  Lady  Castlemaine,  who  ruthlessly  pulled  it 
all  down  and  sold  the  materials.  Its  modem  repre- 
sentative ia  one  of  Sir  Jeflfrey  Wyatville's  patent 
castles ;  and  the  chief  gloiy  of  Nonesuch  Park  con- 
sists in  some  fine  old  timber  of  unusual  size,  among 
which  the  ''Queen's  Ebn"  stands  pre-eminent. 
Lethered  means  "sloping;"  though  the  tan-pits  there- 
abouts might  have  suggested  for  the  steep  town  the 
modem  appellation.  Leather-head.  "Elinour  Rnm- 
myng's  cabaret,"  made  famous  for  its  "  Tunnyngc '" 
by  Skelton,  is  still  extant  in  the  Running  Horse. 
The  church  has  some  brilliant  painted  windows, 
besides  the  frequently  seen  piscina,  sediUa,  &c  ftc. 
and  a  fair  spriokling  of  monuments.  Micklefaam, 
famous  for  nightingales  and  other  rastical  delights, 
was  doubtless  once  a  "great  dwelling,"  dating  from 
Stane-street  of  the  Romans:  its  Norbury  Park  is 
famous  for  sceneiy  and  yew  trees.  CamiUa-Laoey  is 
the  pleasant  home  of  Lady  Caroline  Cavendish,  the 
sponsor  whereof  was  Madame  D' ArUay's  novel,  tliere 
mdited.  Pdesden  is  a  fair  spot,  and  the  engraving  of 
it  constitutes  one  of  the  numerous  artistic  triumphs 
of  Thomas  Allom,  abundant  in  these  volumes.  Burfotd 
Lodge  is  a  pretty  bit  of  faiiy  land,  well  known  to  many 
a  young  couple  who  have  spent  their  honeymoon  at 
the  Hare  and  Hounds.  Boxhill  has  been  at  all  times 
famous  for  its  pic-nics,  and  the  ai^tite  its  height  and 
air  enjoin ;  moreover,  the  box-trees  so  rife  there,  and 
so  flourishing  on  the  mere  chalk,  make  a  botanical 
mystery ;  and  a  madman  ia  buried  on  the  top,  chsnc- 
teristically  enough,  head  downwards.  Mickleham 
church  is  picturesque  without  and  imposing  within, 
and  presents  its  fair  proportion  of  respectable 
monuments ;  but  these  thmgs  delight  the  eye  in  vision 
or  in  picture  better  than  in  printed  words.  Great 
Bookham  church  is  an  ivy-mantled  pile,  hoar  with  the 
rime  of  ages,  and,  like  most  others  in  our  thus  xidi 
Surrey,  is  full  of  consecrated  brass  and  marble. 

Wootton,  (the  wode-tone,  or  woody  district,)  ia  oar 
next  hundred,  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of 
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Dorking.  It  is  a  veiy  beautiful  neighbourhood,  pre- 
senting "  that  picturesque  intermixture  of  hill  andvale^ 
cultiyation  and  wildness,  which  delights  the  artist 
and  the  traveller.''  Abinger  and  Ockley  have  their 
mansions  and  monuments,  and  the  like,  "  decies  repe- 
tita;"  but  we  need  not  stop  until  we  get  to  fair 
Wootton  itself,  where  Evelyn  so  truly  preaches  from 
his  tomb  the''  wisdom  of  honesty,"  and  so  patriotically 
served  his  country  by  encouraging  the  breed  of—trees. 
He  wrote  a  vast  deal  besides  ^e  celebrated  Sylva, 
as  on  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Earthy  Etching,  and' 
Lucretius ;  and  a  few  unpublished  manuscripts  of  his 
have,  somewhat  remarkably,  escaped  the  honours  of 
print  to  this  hour.  The  mansion  at  Wootton  is  a  brick- 
built,  large,  and  irregular  pile;  has  its  terraced  cut  hill, 
temple,  fountain,  conservatories,  woods,  and  waters ; 
within  are  the  average  amount  of  ancient  and  artistic 
objects  common  to  the  many  fine  seats  of  Surrey:  an 
earthen  vase  of  gold  coin  found  within  the  manor,  and 
some  personal  rdiques  of  Sylvan  Evelyn,  may  be  par- 
ticularized. The  church  is  small  and  rude,  serving 
in  chief  as  a  mausoleum  for  the  reigning  family.  We 
may  do  well  here  to  reproduce  and  send  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  "the  truth  which,  pursuant  to  his  intention,'' 
is  sculptured  on  the  monument  of  Evelyn, — "  All  is 
vanity  which  is  not  honesty,  and  there  is  no  solid  wis- 
dom but  in  true  piety."  Let  the  double-faced  and 
canting-tongued  Uy  these  words  to  heart.  And  what 
need  is  there  to  tell  of  the  glorious  panoramic  scene  so 
world-beknown  as 

"  Where  the  landmark  tower  of  Leith 
SentineUi  lu  piurple  heath ;" 

or  of  Richard  Hull,  ''armiger,"  who  whimsically  fancied 
to  be  buried  there ;  or  of  the  several  pleasant  seats 
overlooking  the  Wealden,  as  Hill  Place,  Jayes,  and 
TanhurstP  And  then,  to  retrace  one's  steps  a  little,  how 
picturesque  a  dell  is  Lonesome,  with  its  cabinet  cas- 
cade ;  how  wild  a  heath  is  Holmbury,  with  its  Roman 
hill,  and  the  blackcock  birring  in  its  hurtwood;  how 
suggestive  of  the  lituus  and  the  tuba  is  Stane-Street 
causeway ;  and  how  full  of  modem  cheerfulness  is 
Dorking !  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Deepdene,  ik 
princely  pile,  combining  art's  museum  with  the  paradise 
of  nature ;  or  of  Betchworth  Castle,  where  Abraham 
Tucker's  «  Light  of  Nature"  first  blazed  forth,  and 
all  those  its  mighty  chestnuts ;  or  of  Denbies,  the  far- 
seen  nest  of  Mr.  Denison  P  These  are  but  a  sample  of 
the  pleasant  spots  near  Dorking.  And  then,  among  such 
other  and  mightier  remains  as  Anstiebury  and  Ermine 
Street,  let  us  draw  antiquarian  attention  to  Dorking 
fowls  and  Dorking  snails,  as  being  legitimate  descen- 
dants of  Latin  ancestry.  With  respect  to  the  latter, 
indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  some  two  hundred 
yearsago  "  Lord  Marshall  Arundel,"  of  marble  fame,  did 
not  introduce  the  large  white  snails  ("  luscious  "  is  the 
epithet  for  those  who  like  them,  and  "my  lord  had 
them  in  delidis")  from  Italian  shores  for  his  con- 
sumptive lady ;  but  as  they  (the  kelicet  pomaiia,  to  wit,) 
are  sometimes  found  near  other  Roman  stations, — 
we  may  instanceBignor,and  the  villa  northof  Oxford, — 
we  can  refer  them  as  fairly  to  the  ancients,  as  Colu- 


mella does  like  service  for  the  fowls.  Doubtless  these 
both  are  to  be  classed  as  reasonably  among  living 
antiquities,  as  the  Wandering  Jew,  or  mummy  wheat. 
Bury  HiU,  and  Shrub  Hill,  and  The  Rookery,  are 
goodly  seats  enough;  at  the  last,  'Topulation  Malthus" 
was  bom,  and  the  first  was  a  stronghold  of  old  Rome. 
Winterfield  produced  for  our  cabinets  "a  wooden  box 
of  700  Saxon  coins  dating  from  726  to  890."  Mag's 
Well,  at  Meriden,  yields  a  water  likest  to  the  Malvem. 
Rousseau  had  a  cottage  not  far  off,  where  he  gnawed, 
nodoubt,  his  misanthropic  heart.  And,  by  way  of  being 
very  discursive  in  our  information,  Dorking  once  bred 
a  hog  as  big  as  a  rhinoceros :  the  monster  measured 
twelve  feet  long  by  eight  wide,  and  was  thirteen  hands 
high.  Its  skin  stood  for  many  years  stuffed  at  the 
Wheatsheaf,  but  "Tempns  omnivorax"  has  probably 
swallowed  up  this,  as  the  bulk  of  other  marvels,  whetber 
they  come  to  us  in  the  guise  of  pigs,  or  only  of  philo- 
sophers. 

Blackheath  hundred  suggests  that  a  town  may  once 
have  existed  where  now  only  a  long  tract  of  dusky 
moor  lends  its  fitting  name  to  the  loctdity ;  and,  in  fact, 
we  know  practically  of  more  than  one  site  where 
pottery,  bricks,  coins,  and  other  remains  of  human  oc- 
cupation, are  traceable.  However,  "periere  funditus:" 
and  their  memorial  has  perished  with  them :  excepting 
in  so  far  as  regards  the  evidence  supplied  by  coins, 
which  in  one  spot  upon  Farley-heath  have  been  found 
ranging  over  a  period  from  Nero  to  Honorius.  Let  us 
pass  in  rapid  review  what  other  interests  remain  to  us. 
Alfold  Park  was  once  a  capital  moated  mansion,  and 
was  tenanted  by  Henry  de  Clifford,  who  has  been 
decided  by  Mr.  Brayley  (in  an  article  contributed  to 
Brydge's  Censura  Uteraria)  to  have  been  the  author  of 
that  pretty  and  pathetic  baUad,  the  "Nut-browne 
Maide."  Old  Tangley  Manor-house  is  small,  but 
picturesquely  panelled.  Dunsfold  church  has  a  piscina 
and  sedilia.  Hascomb's  beechy  knoll,  and  Castlehill, 
are  prominent  features  in  the  pleasant  landscape ;  and 
Cicero  Middleton  was  rector  of  the  former.  And  now, 
following  our  labyrinthine  guide,  whose  first  law  is 
anything  but  topographical  order,  we  find  our  feet  upon 
St.  Martha's.  Who  knows  not  Martyr's  Hill  for  many 
miles  around  P  and  who  has  not  mourned  over  the 
shamefrd  negligence  which  so  long  suffered  that  time- 
honoured  old  church  to  rot  away  and  perish  as  we  looked 
upon  it  P  who,  as  now,  is  not  rejoiced  at  the  restoration 
of  this,  oneof  the  mostprimitivememorialsof  Christianity 
in  the  landP  Until  very  recently,  St.  Martha's  had 
within  its  chancel,  near  the  tom-down  altar-piece,  a 
curious  chalk  figure,  now  aU  broken  to  pieces  and 
dispersed,  of  a  recumbent  knight  in  armour,  by  name 
Morgan,  with  a  fairly  poetical  inscription,  as  thus,— 

("  Sleep  OR  thy  marble  pillow,  worthy  Sir, 
Whilst  we,  a«  pilgrims  to  thy  sepulchre, 
VUlt  thy  happy  Virtues,  with  a  flame 
Ai  hallow'd  as  thy  dust,  to  sing  thy  ftme ; 
Whose  sacred  actions  with  such  will  are  strusg. 
They  give  the  speechless  stone  a  speaking  tongue. 
If  virtue  that  makes  men  to  seem  divine, 
If  all  those  glorious  beams  that  sweetly  shine 
Upon  gentOity,  and  deck  her  crest. 
Like  filed  stars  in  orbs,  mov'd  in  hb  breast, 
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Tlien,  In  these  senseless  chancier  of  stones 

New  llflB  gives  honour  to  his  lifeless  bones. 

The  soul's  a  harmony  which  best  doth  sound 

When  our  life  plays  the  mean,  our  death  the  ground. 

Take  from  thy  name  but  Jf,  even  Morgan's  breath 

8topt  sweetly  t»  an  or^n,  at  his  death : 

And  with  hU  swan-like  tones  did  singing  die, 

And  dying,  sang  out  his  mortality. 

Then  sleep  on  still ;  whose  life  did  nerer  Jari 

Can  ne'er  be  less,  may  more  be,  than  a  star. 

Good  ends  of  men  are  like  good  ends  of  gold, 

Whbreby  we  may  make  Angels;  in  which  mould 

Thy  virtues  cast  thy  bliss ;  for  sure,  in  heaven, 

Angels  weigh  more  than  ours  stampt  for  Blcven."  * 

We  fj^ve  these  lines  because  they  now  are  not,  and 
are  intrinsically  fair,  ingenious,  and  Quarlesish :  the 
"mean"  must  be  the  tenor,  and  the  "ground"  the 
bass.  The  last  line  is  a  riddle,  but  numismatists 
will  easily  detect  how  an  "angel"  might  have  been 
"stampt  for  eleven."  All  this,  then,  and  much  more, 
has  now  within  a  year  or  two  past  disappeared.  St. 
Martha's,  however,  has  some  imperishable  interests, 
exclusively  of  its  Christianities  and  their  decayed  me- 
morials in  stone ;  it  has  a  few  primeval  antiquities  to 
boast  of.  The  summit  on  the  eastern  side  is  curioualy 
ridged  by  many  pandlel  banks  and  ditches,  much 
efiRaced,  but  which  were  probably,  in  early  times, 
intended  to  keep  off  attacking  enemies  on  horseback. 
Also,  to  quote  our  author, — 

*  "  On  the  southern  side  of  St  Martha's  Hill  are  two 
distinct  but  small  circles;  each  formed  by  a  single 
bank  and  ditch :  one  of  them  is  about  thirty  yards  in 
diameter,  the  other,  twenty-eight  yards.  Whether 
these  circles  were  ever  connected  with  Druldical  rites, 
or  not,  must  remain  qnestionable.  They  have  not 
hitherto  been  noticed  in  any  published  work ;  and  the 
same  may  be  stated  with  respect  to  a  lai^  barrow, 
euTeloped  in  foliage  and  obscured  by  large  trees  grow- 
ing upon  it,  which  is  situated  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  hill,  in  the  approach  &om  Guildford. 

*'  Nothing  has  yet  been  said  of  the  glorious  prospect 
from  St.  Martha's  Hill,  which  the  moat  fervent  pencil  of 
picturesque  enthusiasm  would  fail  to  depict  in  apposite 
colours.  On  every  side,  a  rich  and  almost  unbounded 
view  presents  itself,  intermingled  with  every  charm 
which  landscape  soenery,  in  all  its  diversity  of  chaneter, 
can  exhibit.  Towiuds  the  south,  the  prospects  extend 
across  the  weald  of  Surrey  and  Sussex  to  the  south  downs 
and  the  sea ;  and  on  the  north,  the  eye  ranges  over  a< 
portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  as  far  as  the  high 
chalkridge  of  Oxfordshire,  near  Nettlebed,  from  which 
the  summit  and  chapel  of  St.  Martha  are  distinctly  seen." 
Gladly  do  we  add  another  tribute  of  admiiation  to 
a  prospect  so  truly  superb-* 

"  Lo,  the  glorious  landscape  round  I 

Tread  we  not  enchanted  ground  1 

From  this  bold  and  breezy  height 

The  charm'd  eye  sends  Its  eagle  flight 

O'er  the  panoramic  seene, 

Undulating,  rich  and  green; 

And  with  various  pleasure  roves 

From  hill  and  dale  to  fields  and  groves, 

Till  the  prospect,  mingling  grey 

With  the  h orison,  fades  away. 

Shutting  in  the  distant  view 

With  fainter  Ifaies  of  gilmmering  blue." 

Shalford  House  has  a  few  good  pictures,  some  of 
which  came  from  the  Orleans  gallery:  the  church 
latterly  taken  down  had  a  stained  window  of  the 
Ascension,  and  some  respectable  family  monuments. 
The  new  one  is  a  picturesque  specimen  of  a  truly 


Engiish  village  church.  Granley  church  has  some  re- 
mains of  an  mcieiit  and  memorable  character:  its 
stained  glass  in  particular  is  of  Saxon  ttmea,  and 
highly  interesting.  Baynards,  and  KnoU,  andWon- 
ersh  Park,  and  some  other  places,  arc  well  notice- 
able in  their  several  ways  as  seats  of  elegance  and 
luxury :  in  particular  the  first  of  these,  where  the 
only  drawback  to  an  otherwise  most  covetable 
and  princely  abode  is  the  sea  of  mud  in  which  its 
oaks  are  floating. — ^But  we  feel  that  these  things  pall 
from  their  very  sameness ;  churches  and  mansions 
are  too  much  the  staple  of  the  theme :  let  us  make  an 
effort  to  diversify  it  by  mentioning  a  case  for  Mr. 
Perrand,  to  match  his  "  Devil's-dust."  Wonersh, 
(Ognersh,*~the  hog-martk,)  now  an  inconsiderable 
village,  was  once  a  place  of  note  for  its  cloth  manufac- 
tures ;  chiefly  a  species  of  blue  bai^e,  delighted  in  by 
the  Canary  Islanders.  But  it  was  ruined, — ^rained 
even  to  what  it  is  now,  (hear  ye  this,  Leeds  and 
Paisley!) — by  the  fraudulent  practice  of  stretching 
pieces  originally  eighteen  yards  in  length  to  a  fialse 
and  flimsy  two-and4wenty.  Let  us  thence,  passing 
Farley  heath,  and  picking  up  a  Roman  coin  or  two 
by  the  bye,  ramble  through  the  beautiful  vale  of 
Albury,  a  place  of  note  in  several  ways.  Ashmole  the 
antiquary  in  old  times  grubbed  there :  and  mathe- 
matical Oughtred  delved  for  impossible  roots:  and 
Hugh  Mc  Ncile  there  first  plumed  the  f  irra  nrtpotvra 
of  his  sacred  eloquence.  Albuiy  is  also  theologically 
famous  for  its  convocation  of  the  prophetical  students 
some  years  ago,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Drum- 
mond ;  for  the  conversion  of  the  old  church  into  a 
family  mausoleum,  decorated  by  Pugin ;  and  for  the 
elegant  cathedral-like  structure  approfmated  to  the 
followers  of  Mr.  Irving.  The  Park-house  oontains 
some  curious  old  portraits,  an  extensive  libraiy,  and 
some  fair  pictures.  The  gardens  were  laid  out  by 
Evelyn ;  and,  for  its  sise,  the  park  is  one  of  the  most 
diversified  as  to  natural  beauties  in  the  kingdom. 

The  boast  of  Shere  is  confined  to  the  TenezaUe 
memory  of  Mr.  Bray,  the  all  but  centenarian  antiqiiaiy : 
whose  labours,  as  oonoeming  the  history  of  Snrrer, 
wwe  doubtless  to  our  present  author,  after  his  own 
personal  inquiries  throughout  the  country,  the  prin- 
cipal founts  of  information.  For  all  else,  there  are 
Netley  Park,  and  several  minor  pretty  places,  with  a 
few  of  the  usual  interests  in  a  large  old  village  church ; 
some  being  monumentala  tA  the  fifteenth  centorr, 
and  one  a  Norman  doorway  with  the  sigxag  ornament. 

Godalming  hundred  has  its  first  notable  in  the 
name  of  Manning,  who  began  the  great  county  histoiT 
which  Bray  so  ably  oompleted :  he  died  at  the  i^  of 
eighty,  in  1801.  Godalming  town  is  well  known  to 
be  midnly  a  long  red  street,  once  all  alfve  with  Mr. 
Moon's  post-horses :  but  the  railway  has  dianged  all 
that;  its  chief  eelebrities  now,  beside  duliiMs,  are 
confined  to  what  may  be  found  in  the  large  imposing 
church,  the  market-pbioe,  and  the  memory  of  Mary 
Toft's  wonderful  labbit-breeding.  This  was  a  sly 
woman  of  Godalming,  who  gained  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  1736  by  pretending  to  be  delivered  of  live 
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rabbits :  Whiston  beliered  it ;  Hogarth  painted  it ; 
and  the  very  accoucheurs  of  those  wise  times  were 
duped.  Eashing  is  a  fair  mansion,  the  ancestor  of 
which  is  mentioned  hy  name  in  Alfred's  will  as 
iEsching ;  and  Biisbridge  contains  some  capital  Mor- 
lands.  At  Haslemere,  a  considerable  pkoe,  there  is 
little  to  mention  but  traditions  of  the  Danes,  regrets 
for  the  Reform  BUI,  and  some  painted  glass  in  St. 
Bartlemj's  chapel.  Compton  and  several  other 
villages  have  picturesque  churches, and  curious  Sussex- 
marble  fonts,  with  each  its  tribute  of  interest  in  the 
mansions  both  of  dead  and  living :  but  the  principal 
seat  in  the  hundred  is  Lord  Middleton's.  Pepper- 
harrow  is  a  name  neither  euphonious  nor  aristocratic : 
and  yet  etymology  redeems  it  from  both  imputations. 
Ignorance  might  have  imagined  that  it  was  so  named 
from  some  ancient  duke's  ideas  of  plebeian  agriculture ; 
at  least  there  is  a  modem  one  whose  panacea  for  poor 
husbandry  is  literally  "  peppering  the  harrow :"  0  dura 
messomm  ilia  !  doomed  by  mere  benevolenoe  to  fatten 
upon  curry.  But  knowledge,  routing  such  ideas, 
announces  that  this  ancient  park  was  "Piper's-arow:" 
the  "arow,"  or  plough-demesne,  of  some  so-named 
Saxon  magnate.  Whether  or  not  the  venerable  nurseiy 
rhyme  of  Peter  Piper,  who  with  so  much  difficulty 
picked  a  peck  of  pepper,  is  by  any  confusion  referable 
to  this  locality,  must  be  left  for  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Hallowell,  and  other  pundits  in  such  dulcet  strains. 
More  reverently,  though,  the  mansion  at  Pepperharrow 
Park  is  worthy  of  much  praise  for  finely  proportioned 
rooms,  hung  with  some  capital  pictures;  and  the 
domain  is  abundantly  watered  and  wooded,  and  replete 
with  the  usual  attributes  of  a  Peer's  residence. 

Famham  hundred  comes  at  the  dose  of  our  task : 
and  though  small  in  dimensions,  it  has  a  few  respectable 
celebrities.  We  enter  it  by  that  remarkable  ridge, 
the  Hog's  Back,  from  either  side  of  which  natural 
terrace  we  look  down  upon  fertile  vales,  bounded  only 
by  the  horizon.  Of  course,  in  entering  Pamham  we 
cannot  help  uttering  the  word  hops ;  for  the  bristling 
poles  abound,  and  would  have  given  Homer  a  new 
simile  for  his  long-lanced  Achieans ;  but,  having  thus 
once  given  substance  to  the  thought,  our  conscience 
is  sufficiently  delivered.  In  old  times  the  quantity  of 
fern  native  to  the  soil  originated  the  name  that  Fam- 
ham now  retains.  The  place  is  hirgish,  long,  and  dull ; 
has  (if  rightly  we  remember)  such  outhmdish  names  as 
Xerxes  and  Cssarjin  gilt  capitals,  over  some  of  its  shop- 
windows,  and  is  overcrowed  by  the  brick-built  episcopal 
residence.  Books,  and  portraits  of  former  bishops, 
arc  the  principal  adornments  of  the  castle,  beside  the 
gardens  (one  of  these  being  up  two  pair  of  stairs  on  the 
keep,)  and  other  accessories  to  peace  and  pleasure : 
exteriorly  it  is  an  embattled  mansion,  with  an  offset 
square  tower  to  the  west,  having  hexagonal  turrets  at 
the  comers.  The  old  castle,  its  predecessor,  rebuilt 
after  an  earlier  edifice  of  the  time  of  Stephen,  was  a 
fortress  of  some  strength  and  consequence  during  the 
civil  war  of  Charles ;  and  Sir  William  Waller,  having 
wrenched  it  with  difficulty  from  the  loyal  hands  of 
Sir  John  Denham,  blew  it  up  with  gunpowder,  and 


shortly  afterwards  it  was  systematically  destroyed. 
On  the  Restoration,  Bishop  Morley  restored  it  to 
much  about  its  present  appearance,  which  has  the 
merit  of  being  usefol,  if  not  in  all  points  ornamental. 
Famham  church,  once  an  outpost  of  Waverley  Abbey, 
is  extensive,  well  adomed  with  tracery,  and  well 
furnished  with  monuments :  the  altarpiece,  a  painting 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  of  some  merit,  is  by  a  local 
artist,  Elmer,  a  name  unknown  to  fame.  Within 
an  easy  walk  of  Famham,  about  two  miles  to  the 
south-east,  we  may  visit  for  a  moment  Moor  Park,  a 
place  consecrated  to  literary  recollections  as  the  seat 
of  Sir  William  Temple,  who  lived,  and  died,  and 
without  a  metaphor  left  his  heart,  there  :  it  is  said  to 
be  "  buried  in  a  silver  box  under  the  sim-dial  in  his 
garden."  Swift,  then  secretary  to  the  statesman, 
also  has  sowed  there  the  memories  (rf  departed  genius; 
more  especially  as  the  far-famed  Stella,  Swift's  first 
love,  was  daughter  to  one  of  Sir  William's  dependents, 
and  as  at  Moor  Park  the  future  Dean  did  his  best  to 
win  her.  Nigh  at  hand  is  Mother  Ludlam's  Cave,  a 
paved  irregular  excavation,  dug  by  the  monks  of 
Waverley  in  search  of  a  spring  which  had  suddenly 
failed  them:  in  due  course  Lud-well  [the  name 
Lud  was  elsewhere  attributed  to  water,  e.g,  Lud- 
gate,]  easily  became  the  property  of  an  ideal 'witch, 
who  also  took  possession  of  a  large  cauldron  in 
a  neighbouring  church,  which  the  hospitality  of  old 
times  had  commanded  to  be  used  for  a  parochial  distri- 
bution of  soup,  at  the  wedding  of  poor  maids.  Thus 
are  the  lying  legends  of  darkness  shone  away  by  the 
lamp  of  knowledge.  To  the  south-west  of  Famham 
about  two  miles,  occurs  Waverley  Abbey :  we  may 
pass  by  the  pleasant  modem  mansion,  to  come  and 
contemplate  the  ruin.  It  is  a  miserable  fact,  that 
there  is  now  left  to  us  only,"  what  not  alone  time  and 
Puritan  iconoclasts  have  spared,  but  sundry  former 
brate-proprietors  also,  who  within"a  score  or  two  of 
years  have  torn  down  the  stmcture  for  the  sake  of  its 
materials.  At  present,  scattered  over  three 'or  four 
acres,  have  survived  a  few  ivy-mantled  walls,  and 
remains  of  columns  and  arches,  sufficient  to  prove 
that  a  magnificent  pile  had  once  stood  there :  almost 
within  memory,  it  is  said,  the  old  stained  glass  was 
jewelling  the  windows.  The  name  Waverley  impera- 
tively calls  up  that  of  Scott ;  and  it  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  the  Great  Unknown  adopted  the  title  merely 
as  a  taking  one,  whilst  on  a  visit  with  his  friend 
the  late  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  at  the  modem  abbey. 
Another  noticeable  literary  feature  hereabouts,  is  that 
Cobbett  was  a  native  of  Famham ;  and  that  his  fresh 
and  healthy  "  Rural  Rides"  have  made  classic  ground 
of  many  a  fair  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  birth- 
place. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  not  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  have 
gleaned  the  chief  part  of  our  knowledge  from  Mr. 
Brayley's  handsome  volumes,  without  thanking  him 
for  the  industry  and  ability  which  their  compilation 
has  evinced.  It  is  tme  that  we  are  practically  at  home 
in  many  of  the  places  we  have  noted,  and  needed 
thus  no  leading  strings ;  but  this  affords  thfe  better 
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opportunity  of  stating  that  we  hare  seldom  detected 
an  inaccuracy,  nor  often  had  to  supply  an  omission. 
It  is  thirty  years  since  an  edition  of  onr  county's 
history  was  published;  this  generation  may  well 
have  demanded  a  new  one,  forasmuch  as  the  volumes 
of  Bray  and  Manning  are  both  scarce  and  costly ;  and 
the  present  publication,  coming  in  a  serial  form, 
copiously  illustrated,  and  of  convenient  dimensions, 
has  well  supplied  that  want,  having  added  to  drier 
matter  the  popular  zest  of  anecdote  and  pictures. 
We  trust  that  an  extensive  local  patronage  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  "  Brayley's  Surrey." 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  PEERAGE.* 
In  our  notice  of  the  preceding  volume  of  this  work 
we  gave  a  general  account  of  the  author's  mode  of 
treating  his  subject ;  showing  that  it  is  purely  and 
strictly  historical  and  biographical;  and  that  there  is 
nothii^  fictitious  in  Mr.  Craik's  "Romance  of  the 
Peerage.  The  word  romance,  as  he  here  uses  it, 
means  that  portion  of  the  lives  of  men  and  women  of 
rank  which  is  wonderful,  extraordinary,  or  full  of  the 
heroic  or  poetic  elements.  He  neither  embroiders 
facts,  nor  weaves  prettily-coloured  webs  of  fiction  for 
his  readers.  During  a  long  course  of  historical  read- 
ing he  has  become  thoroughly  master  of  his  subject ; 
that  is  say,  as  much  as  a  man  can  be  master  of  a 
limitless  subject.  He  knows  in  what  quarters  to  make 
the  proper  researches  for  the  investigation  of  this  or 
that  branch  of  it ;  and  he  has  a  clear,  sound,  mature 
judgment,  to  probe  and  sift  doubtful  matters,  weigh 
contraiy  evidence,  and  see  through  the  disguises  of 
historic  misrepresentation  and  popdar  fallacies.  In 
addition  to  these  qualities,  he  has  one,  without  which 
they  would  be  of  little  use  in  such  a  shoreless  sea  as 
the  "  Family  Histoiy  of  the  British  Peerage  ;"~he  has 
great  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  his  subject.  He  dis- 
entangles and  clearly  unravels  the  many  cross  threads 
of  genealogy  which,  of  necessity,  run  through  every 
portion  of  it,  and  he  keeps  his  family  groups  well  to- 
gether, not  allowing  one  to  mingle  with  another,  more 
than  is  required  in  order  to  show  how  they  are  con- 
nected by  marriage.  These  pomts  concerning  the 
author  and  his  book  might  have  been  gathered  from 
the  first  volume  only ;  but  they  are  still  more  apparent 
in  this  new  one,  of  the  contents  of  which  we  will  now 
proceed  to  give  some  account. 

The  narratives  in  the  present  volume  are  more 
numerous  than  those  in  the  first.  We  have  here 
eleven;  the  chronology  of  them  being,  with  trifling 
exceptions,  within  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
By  giving  their  running  titles  we  shall  enable  the 
reader  to  see  at  a  ghmoe  the  nature  of  the  ground 
gone  over  in  the  volume. 

The  kindred  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn.-— This  chapter 
may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  condusion  to  the  story 
of  "  Lettice  KnoUys,"  and  gives  an  account  of  the 
rise  and  rapid  extinction  of  the  Boleyns  and  Knollyses, 

(1)  "  The  Romftnoe  of  the  Peerage;  or,  Curioiitici  of  Family 
Uiitoty."    Vol.  II.    By  George  Lmie  Cnlk.    Chapman  fr  Hall. 


and  is  onie  of  countless  examples  of  the  instability  of 
earthly  fortune. 

The  Lady  Dorothy  Devereux. — ^This  lady  was  the 
younger  sister  of  Lady  Penelope  Devereux,  afterwards 
Lady  Rich,  who  has  been  immortalized  by  Sir  Philip 
Sidneyunder  the  name  of  "  SteUa."  Dorothy  seona  to 
have  been  inferior  to  her  sister  in  mind  and  in  personal 
beauty ;  although  of  the  last  she  had  probably  a  very 
la^  share.  Stellas  are  not  to  be  met  with  every  day ; 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to  say,  that  it  is  the 
Sidneys  that  are  wanting;  and  that,  to  an  unloving  or 
an  unpoetical  eye,  Astrophel's  incomparable  star 
might  have  seemed  no  brighter  than  any  other  pretty 
glittering  court  spangle.  But  whatever  were  the 
Lady  Dorothy's  claims  to  live  in  men's  hearts  and 
wear  away  their  brains,  her  external  history  is  xnudi 
less  remarkable  than  that  of  her  famous  sister*  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  she  achieved  a  run- 
away marriage  with  Sir  Thomas  Perrot.  Notwith- 
standing the  objections  raised  against  this  match  at 
the  time,  it  appears  to  have  turned  out  welL  Aiier 
the  death  of  her  first  husband,  Lady  Perrot,  oftomrtey 
married  again,  (all  the  kdies  in  those  days  manied 
twice,  thrice,  and  sometimes  four  times.)  Her  second 
husband  was  Henry  Percy,  ninth  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land. Mr.  Craik  thinks  it  pretty  dear  that  Lady 
Perrot's  krge  fortune  was  the  earl's  greatest  induce- 
ment in  seeking  her  hand,  and  that  they  did  not  Hre 
very  happily  together;  although  the  countess  seems 
to  have  forgiven  much.  Northumberland's  hatred  to 
the  whole  Essex  party  was  so  strong,  that  he  told 
Cecil  once,  in  a  moment  of  confidence,  "  that  he  had 
much  ado  to  love  his  own  daughters,  because  they 
were  of  that  generation."  When  the  earl  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower  on  the  accusation  of  having 
assisted  in  the  contrivance  of  the  "gunpowder  plot,** 
he  and  his  wife  seem  to  have  gone  on  very  well 
together.  "  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity  !'*  The 
countess  died,  however,  in  I6I9,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three  or  four — before  her  husband  was  released  from 
the  Tower.  She  was  "  the  mother  of  Dorothy,  Coun- 
tess of  Leicester,  and  of  Lucy,  Countess  of  Carlisle, 
and  the  grandmother,  through  the  former,  of  Dorothy, 
Countess  of  Sunderland  (Waller's  Sacharissa),  as  well 
as  of  Algernon  Sidney." 

\  Next  comes  the  histoiy  of  "  The  old  Terdez^  in 
which  Mr.  Craik  begins  from  the  beginning,  or  a  little 
earUer,  and  ends  with  the  ninth  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, who  married  Dorothy  Devereux,  as  just  now 
stated.  We  quote  the  following  remarks  from  the 
conclusion  of  this  interesting  cluster : — 

"It  seemed  the  order  of  nature  that  a  Percy  alionld 
always  die  a  bloody  death.  And  these  men  may  be  nid 
to  have  all  lived,  as  well  as  died,  in  hamesa.  They  and 
their  predecessors,  for  at  least  three  more  generatloiu— 
comprehending  above  another  centuiy— had  stood  pillais 
of  the  state,  and  been  ever  foremost  in  one  or  otber  de- 
partment of  the  public  sexrice.  It  is  remaricable,  how- 
ever, that  the  four  who  were  slain  in  battle,  Ul  fell 
fighting  on  the  side  which  was  at  the  moment  the  wrong, 
or  the  losing  one ;  and  the  same  unhappy  destiny  con- 
tinued to  pursue  the  race  after  they  came  to  die  in  anotlier 
fashion  tluui  with  arms  in  their  hands.  About  half  a  c«k- 
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tary  passes,  divided  between  the  magnificent  proeperity 
of  the  fifth,  and  the  inglorious  wretchedness  of  the  sixth 
earl ;  and  then,  within  another  term  of  about  the  same 
length,  are  recorded  three  more  violent  deaths— that  of 
the  fiftther  of  the  seventh  earl,  that  of  the  seventh  earl 
himself,  and  that  of  the  eighth  earl^all  three  charged 
with  rebellion  or  treason.  Thus,  in  the  two  centuries, 
we  have  only  two  earls  who  died  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  and  no  fewer  than  eight  heads  of  the  house 
suddenly  and  violentlv  cut  off— four  of  them  in  battle, 
two  on  the  scaffold,  toe  other  two  lawlessly  murdered. 
Nothing  can  set  before  us  in  a  more  striking  way  the 
convulsed  or  troubled  condition  of  English  society 
throughout  those  two  hundred  years.  The  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  stand  by  themselves,  and  make 
a  cycle  in  our  histoir.  The  time  between  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Bichard  II.  and  the  accession  of  James  I.— 
between  the  era  of  the  Plantagenets  and  that  of  the 
Stuarts,  formed  a  transition  period  from  one  state  of 
things  to  another,  both  in  the  social  and  in  the  political 
constitution  of  the  country.  The  Lancastrian  and  Tudor 
domination  was  something  superinduced  over  the  worn- 
out  fabric  of  our  original  institutions,  an  interruption  of 
the  natural  course  of  events,  a  new  and  foreign  element 
thrown  into  our  national  system.  It  served  the  purpose 
of  stirring  the  half-exhausted  mass  into  new  life.  But  it 
necessarily  operated  by  originating  and  maintaining  a 
process  of  fermentation,  which,  so  long  as  it  lasted,  kept 
everything  in  what  may  be  called  an  abnormal  or 
nnnatund  condition.  In  the  height  of  its  activity,  lair 
and  order  were  utterly  overthrown;  and  even  in  its 
stage  of  subsidence,  there  continued  to  prevail  a  nearly 
complete  eclipse  of  all  constitutional  security  and  free- 
dom, the  neoeasaiy  consequence  of  the  danger  of  renewed 
convulsion  that  still  existed,  and  of  the  constant  state  of 
apprehension,  suspicion,  and  uneasiness  in  which  the 
government— and  it  may  be  said  the  community  in 
general — were  thereby  kept.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
accession  of  the  Stuarts  that  Englishmen  began  to  re- 
member again  that  they  had,  or  once  had  had,  a  con- 
stitution ;  or  ceased  to  be  afraid  even  to  talk  or  think  of 
their  ancient  liberties." 

The  next  story  is  that  of  "  Earl  Henty  the  Wizardr 
He  is  this  same  ninth  earl,  and  was  supposed,  iu  his 
own  day,  to  have  had  some  supematoral  knowledge. 
Mr.  Craik  speaks  of  him  as  "  a  person  in  whom  there 
was  evidently  much  good.*'  This  may  have  been  the 
case ;  but,  from  aught  that  we  here  learu,  the  facts  of 
his  life  tdl  much  against  him;  The  "  good"  in  him 
was  neither  good  feeling  nor  good  sense,  for  his  con- 
duct is,  for  the  most  part,  selfish  and  foolish.  To  our 
thinking,  he  was  very  nearly  good  for  nothing.  He 
might  pass  for  a  "  wizard"  in  the  seventeenth  century; 
but  we  do  not  think  he  wonld  be  taken  for  a  conjurer 
now.  This  chapter  concludes  with  a  brief  account  of 
the  descent  of  the  earldom  to  his  grandson,  the  ele- 
venth Earl  Percy,  <u^c^  its  subsequent  transmission  in 
the  female  line  to  the  present  Ihike  of  Northumber- 
land. 

"  The  iasi  of  the  Buthvens**  is  full  of  interesting 
matter  concerning  the  remarkable  family  of  the  Buth- 
vens.  The  Gowrie  Conspiracy  occupies  some  space 
here;  and  Mr.  Craik,  in  speaking  of  the  original 
letters  of  Logan  of  Bestalrig,  shows  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner  that  the  plot  must  have  been  planned 
by  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  and  his  brother,  and  not  by 
King  James,  as  many  persons  believed  until  the  dis- 
covery of  these  original  letters  by  Pitcaim.  The  last 
Buthven  was  a  woman,  Maria  Buthven,  who  was 


brought  up  at  the  court  of  Henrietta  Maria,  and  who 
was  married  to  the  great  painter  Vandyck.  Her 
portrait,  by  her  husband,  is  now  at  Hagley,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Lyttleton.    She  was  a  great  beauty. 

"  Tie  last  Lord  Cobham''  and  *<  the  last  Lord  Grey  of 
JTilioH"  contain  much  curious  and  interesting  matter ; 
but  we  must  pass  them  over,  and  come  to  the  four 
concluding  stories,  which  are  all,  more  or  less,  con- 
nected with  the  public  history  of  the  period,  and 
involve  the  important  disputes  concerning  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  England.  These  narratives 
are  entitled,  "  Mary  Tudor,  the  French  Queen,''  "  The 
SUters  of  Lady  Jane  Grey**  "  Margaret  Tudor,  the 
Scottish  Queen:*  and  "  The  Lady  Arabella  Stuart.** 

The  portrait  of  Mary  Tudor,  prefixed  to  the  volume, 
is  that  of  a  very  lovely  woman,  made  up  of  frankness, 
sweetness,  and  dignity.  Her  story  is  briefly  this : — 
In  infancy  she  was  half  betrothed  to  the  baby  Prince 
of  Castile,  afterwards  Charles  V. ;  but^  the  matter 
never  went  much  farther.  Before  she  was  sixteen  she 
fell  in  love  with  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  a 
man  no  longer  in  sa  premiere  jeunesse,  and  she  was  far, 
very  far,  from  being  lus/«/  love.  But  Brandon  was 
handsome,  brave,  gallant,  and  amiable;  and — que  voulez- 
voue?  as  the  French  say — she  loved  him;  and  he 
thought  the  beautiful  princess  a  capital  match,  and 
had  hopes  that  his  royal  master  Henry  YIII.  would 
give  him  his  sister.  But,  unfortunately,  good,  goutv, 
old  Louis  XII.  asked  her  hand  for  himself;  and 
Heniy  could  not  refuse  the  crown  of  France  for  his 
sister.  So  the  poor  child  was  sent  over  to  Boulogne, 
and  thence  conducted  to  her  loid.  He  was  very  kind 
to  her  while  he  lived,  but  that  was  only  a  few  months; 
and  after  his  death  she  returned  to  England  and  mar- 
ried Brandon.  Her  descendants  by  Brandon,  the 
Ladies  Jane,  Catharine,  and  Mary  Grey,  kid  claim  to 
the  succession  to  the  English  throne  before  the  Stuarts, 
who  were  descended  from  Margaret  Tudor,  Mary's 
elder  sister.  This  cUim  was  founded  on  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  in  the  year  1536,  which  empowered 
Henry  VIII.  to  make  a  will  postponing  the  right  of 
Margaret's  descendants,  and  giving  the  priority  to 
those  of  his  younger  sister,  Mary,  failing  the  lines  of 
his  three  children,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  Edward.  In 
the  section  entitled  **  The  Sisters  of  Lady  Jane  Grey," 
their  claim  to  the  crown  is  discussed,  and  their  stories 
given.  The  Lady  Catharine  Grey  was  an  interesting 
and  unfortunate  woman;  her  history  is  mournful,  and 
it  is  well  told  here.  The  parents  of  these  distinguished 
ladies,  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Dorset  (Frances 
Brandon),  were  by  no  means  of  the  over-indulgent 
school,  if  we  may  trust  their  daughter  Jane's  account 
of  them  :— 

"Sir  John  Hayward  characterises  the  Marquis  of 
Dorset  as  '  a  man  for  his  harmless  simplicity  neither 
misliked  nor  much  regarded.'  On  which  Strype  anno- 
tates, 'A  disparaging  character  given  of  a  great  man, 
without  much  if  any  ground  for  it.  This  chancter  I  can 
give  of  him,  that  he  was  a  great  friend  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  a  patron  of  learned  men.'  Dorset  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  a  higher  order  of  mind  than 
Hayward's  splenetic  account  of  him  would  lead  us  to 
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Buppoae.  He  was,  cridently,  a  person  of  very  consider 
able  literary  accomplishment,  as  we  might  expect  to 
find  the  iather  of  Lady  Jane  Qrey;  his  letters  are 
capitally  written ;  and  he  had,  probably,  many  estimable 
qualities.  Nor,  where  his  character  was  defective,  would 
it  seem  to  have  been  in  the  way  of  simplicity  or  weak- 
ness ;  but  rather  in  that  of  conceit  and  pertinacity,  the 
produce  of  a  narrow,  not  a  soft,  understanding.  This  is 
the  impression  made  by  his  daughter's  report  of  him. 
Lady  Jane  described  both  her  parents,  to  Roger  Ascham, 
as  almost  beyond  endurance  sharp  and  severe : '  When 
I  am  in  presence,'  she  said, '  of  either  father  or  mother, 
whether  I  speak,  keep  silenoe,  sit,  stand  or  go,  eat, 
drink,  be  merry  or  sad,  be  sewing,  playing,  dancing,  or 
doine  anything  else,  I  must  do  it,  as  it  were,  in  such 
weight,  measure  and  number,  even  so  perfectly  as  God 
made  the  world ;  or  else  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so 
cruelly  threatened,  yea,  presently  sometimes  with 
pinches,  nips,  bobs,  and  other  wajs  (which  I  will  not 
name  for  the  honour  I  bear  them,)  so  without  measure 
disordered,  that  I  think  myself  in  hell.'  ** 

As  the  Lady  Catharine  Grey  was  the  representative 
of  Mary  Tudor,  and  was  looked  upon  suspiciously  in 
consequence  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  so  was  Lady  Ara- 
bella Stuart  the  representative  of  Margaret  Tudor 
(in  default  of  the  issue  of  James  I.),  and  she  was  in 
consequence  jealously  watched  by  that  monarch.  The 
position  of  these  two  women  was  very  similar ;  but 
Lady  Arabella  led  by  far  the  pleasanter  life,  and  she 
was  certainly  not  the  most  interesting  person.  Mr. 
D'Israeli  has  given  a  curious  and  entertaining,  but 
not  very  accurate  account  of  her,  which  is  probably 
in  the  memory  of  our  readers.  The  present  history  is 
very  carefully  written,  and  every  authentic  source  of 
information  seems  to  have  been  consulted  in  order  to 
give  a  full  and  correct  statement  of  the  facts  of  this 
lady's  histoty.  Singular  enough  it  is,  that  the  person 
whom  the  I^y  Arabella  married  secretly  should  be  a 
grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  whose  secret  mar- 
riage with  Catherine  Grey  brought  upon  them  a  fate 
similar  to  her  own  and  that  of  her  husband. 

"  It  was  William  Seymour,  Lord  Beanchamp's  second 
son,  with  whom  she  was  discovered  to  be  in  treaty  in 
February,  1610.  His  age  could  not  be  more  than  two 
or  three  and  twenty  at  the  most,  while  she  would  by 
this  time  be  four  or  five  and  thirty.  Upon  being  brought 
Qp  before  the  Council,  they  both  declared  not  only  that 
they  were  not  married,  but  that  they  had  never  in- 
tended marrying  without  his  majesty's  consent.  Mr. 
Disraeli  gives  part  of  a  written  communication  which 
Seymour  addeseed  to  the  Lords  of  the  council,  detailing 
every  thing  that  had  taken  place  between  them.  He 
■ays,  that  upon  its  being  generally  reported,  after  her 
ladyship's  last  being  called  before  their  lordships,  that 
she  might,  without  offence,  make  her  choice  of  any 
subject  within  the  kingdom,  he,  being  a  younger 
brother,  alive  to  his  own  interest,  of  moderate  estate, 
and  so  having  his  fortunes  to  raise  by  his  own  exertions, 
— while  she  was  a  lady  of  great  honour  and  virtue,  and, 
as  he  thought,  also  of  great  means— conceived  the  plan 
of  honestly  endeavouring  to  gain  her  for  his  wife ;  and 
with  that  view  had  boldly  intruded  himself  into  her 
apartment  in  the  court  on  last  Candlemas-day,  and  im- 
parted to  her  his  said  desire,  to  which  she  had  readily 
assented.  This  is  certainly  all  prosaic  enough.  They 
had  only  had  two  other  meetings  in  all ;  the  first  atone 
Brigg's  house  in  Fleet  Street,  the  second  at  a  Mr. 
Baynton's. 

"  Upon  giving  these  explanations  and  assurances,  they 
were  both  set  at  large.    That  followed  which  might 


naturally  have  been  expected.    The  two  lovers  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  getting  married ;  the  ceremony  was 
privately  performed  in  I^dy  Arabella's  chamber  in  the 
palace  at  Greenwich.    The  hct  was  discovered  in  the 
early  part  of  July.     It  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of   I 
Carleton's  to  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes,  dated  the  IStii  of 
that  month,  in  terms  by  no  means  complimentary  to    i 
the  lady.     She  was  immediately  onier^  Into  close    I 
custody  at  Sir  Thomas  Parry's  house,  at  Lunbeth  ;  her    ' 
husband  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  the  learned  and    ' 
intrepid  Presbyterian  divine,  Andrew  Melvll,  recently 
shut  up  for  an  irreverent  expression  he  had  dropped 
touching  the  altar  in  the  Royal  Chapel,  welcomed  the 
new  comer  with  the  well-known  epigram,  which  would 
alone  have  sufficed  to  fix   the  accepted  form  of  the 
Lady's  name : — 

"  Causa  mihi  tecum  oommunis  careeris  ;  Aim 
Regies  bella  tibi,  regie  saora  mihi" 

"  Thus  matters  remained  for  eieht  or  nine  months  ; 
but  although  prerented  fh>m  meeting,  the  husband  and 
wife  found  means  to  hold  some  intercourse  l^  writing. 
Mr.  D'Israeli  has  given  one  of  the  Ladr  Arabelia's  letters 
from  the  original,  preserved  in  the  Harleian  Collection. 
It  was  probably  upon  their  correspondence  .being  di»- 
covered  that  it  was  determined  to  separate  them  by  a 
greater  distance." 

In  consequence  of  this  marriage,  the  Ladj  Arabella 
underwent  persecutions  and  imprisonments  which 
shortened  her  life.  She  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine 
or  forty,  in  the  Tower,  1616. 

"  The  Romance  of  the  Peerage,"  if  it  be  continued 
in  the  same  spirit  of  impartial  investigation,  and  with 
the  same  ability  and  thorough  mastery  of  the  subject 
(and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  these  two  Tolumes 
can  scarcely  doubt  this),  promises  to  become  a 
standard  authority.  The  genealogical  details  which 
here  and  there  impede  the  general  reader's  progress 
through  the  book,  are  among  the  most  yalnable  por- 
tions in  the  eyes  of  the  historical  and  biographical 
student.  It  is  impossible  to  read  these  unvarnished 
records  of  a  past  age  without  making  many  reflections 
upon  the  changes  in  social  morals  and  a  thousand 
things  dependent  upon  them,  which  hare  taken  place 
in  Engknd  since  the  Reformation.  But  we  will  spare 
the  reader  our  moralizing,  as  every  right-minded 
person  may  easily  become  his  own  morsiist  while 
reading  such  records  of  reality  as  the  "  Ri>manoe  of 
the  Peerage." 


THE  LITE  AND  LETTEES  OT  THOMAS 
CAMPBELL.* 


BxAiTTiruLLT  are  we  told  in  the  first  i 
recorded  as  having  been  made  from  the  Greater  to 
the  oreature,  in  the  opening  verses  of  the  rereakd 
word,  that  "  God  said.  Let  there  be  Ught;  «id  thcR 
wu  light  s"  and  as  oertaizdy  as  that  oommaiid  ww 
followed  by  immediate  obedience,  so  certainly  has  it 
been  renewed  in  varied  forms,  as  some  new  — *^*^tvm 
of  immortal  spirit  has  been  sent  from  time  to  tae 
to  enlighten  the  darkness  which  was  in  the  waAL 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  centniy,  was  a  period 


(1)  «  Th«  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Campbell,"  Edited  t? 
William  Beattie,  M.D.  one  of  his  Bxeeut^is.  Mosoo. 
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particularly  difitinguislied  in  bur  land]  for  increase  of 
mental  illumination;  and  amid  the  bright  galaxj 
which  adorns  the  period  embracmg  the  termination  of 
the  one  century  and  the  commencement  of  the  other, 
tlie  name  of  Thomas  Campbell  occupies  in  our  estima- 
tion a  proud  position. 

Bom  and  educated  among  intellectual  giants,  it  was 
liis  good  fortune  to  enjoy,  as  doubtless  he  well  de- 
served, the  society  and  affection  of  many  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  day.  James  Watt  had  applied 
to  the  affairs  of  the  world  a  power,  in  steam, 
to  the  rapid  progress  of  which,  as  the  human  mind 

I  could  not  have  foreseen  it,  so  neither,  even  in  conjecture, 
can  it  now  set  limits.    Thomas  Telford  had,  by  de- 

j  voting  the  high  gifts  of  science  to  the  art  of  making 
roads  and  bridges,  of  spanning  the  miglity  arch,  and 
penetrating  the  formidable  hills,  paved  the  way  to 
some  of  the  most  splendid  triumphs  which  steam 
now  presents  to  an  astonished  world.  James  Thomson, 
of  Clitheroe,  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  success- 
ful founders  of  those  colossal  factories,  which  have 
given  to  millions  bread,  and  to  their  country 
almost  inexhaustible  wealth.  With  all  of  these,  and 
with  many  more  such  men,  it  is  delightful  to  have  in 
these  volumes  such  testimony  of  the  poet's  friendship, 
continued  with  them  or  with  their  families  from  Lis 
earliest  to  his  latest  years. 

Nor  can  we  doubt,  when  we  find  them  one  after 
another  so  generously  and  so  readily  holding  out  to 
him,  not  only  the  hand  of  friendship,  but  the  hand  to 
aid,  when  his  less  practical  knowledge  of  worldly 
things  exposed  him  to  occasional  difficulties,  not  in 
themselves  so  formidable,  as  formidable  to  his  sensitive 
mind ;  we  cannot  doubt,  we  say,  that  in  all  this, 
these  master  minds  often  felt  richly  repaid,  amid  the 
severe  labours  to  which  they  devoted  their  lives,  by 
the  brilliant  coruscations  of  their  friend's  genius,  and 
the  soothing  influence  of  those  noble  sentiments 
which  it  was  the  aim  of  all  his  pure  and  classical 
poetry  to  press  home  upon  the  heart. 

But  it  was  not  only  with  these  cultivators  of  the 
sterner  realities  of  life  that  we  find  him  the  associate. 
To  Walter  Scott — whose  astonishing  narratives  both  in 
prose  and  verse  leave  us  only  one  sensation  at  all 
allied  to  discontent ;  namely,  a  fear  lest  the  charms 
of  his  eloquence  should  bewilder  our  historical  faith — 
he  was  the  faithful  and  attached  friend.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Dngald  Stewart,  and  Thomas  Brown, 
who  adorned  and  elevated  the  study  of  the  human 
mind.  And  Campbell '  was  one  of  that  brilliant 
association,  who,  headed  by  Homer,  and  Jeffrey,  and 
Brougham,  and  Sidney  Smith,  first  led  the  way  in 
that  bold  and  independent  spirit  of  criticism,  which, 
whatever  party  spirit,  in  its  wrath,  may  say,  did  much 
to  raise  both  the  literary  and  political  intellect  of  the 
country.  That  the  intimate  breathings  of  such  souls 
as  these-'-and  the  list  of  the  gallant  band  might  be 
widely  extended — ^should  have  furnished  matter  for  the 
most  interesting  volumes  now  made  public,  we  could 
not  reasonably  have  doubted ;  but  upon  some,  who  in 
the  turmoil  and  toils  of  this  busy  world  may  hare 


almost  forgotten  the  amiable  and  unobtmsive  bard  of 
hope,  these  delightful  revelations  may  come  as  a 
surprise ;  if  so,  a  pleasant  one  it  must  be. 

The  idea  may  seem  fanciful,  but  when  we  recall  to 
mind  the  numerous  names  of  the  great  and  good 
whom  we  find  forming  the  society  of  this  period,  we 
cannot  help  viewing  them  as  raised  up  to  be  ministers 
of  happiness  and  encouragement  to  each  other  in 
their  several  careers,  as  well  as  to  be  the  means  of 
counterbalancing  the  evil  infiuences  of  the  times, 
when  men's  minds  were  more  than  enough  occupied 
with  the  necessity  of  making  money,  and  when  the 
clang  of  the  trumpet  and  the  roaring  of  cannon 
sounded  through  the  world.  We  can  imagine  with 
pleasure  the  wearied  statesman.  Fox  or  Ktt,  or  the 
care-wom  merchant,  or  the  harassed  warrior,  enjoying 
a  few  moments  of  gentle  pleasure  over  the  pages  of 
the  poets,  their  cotemporaries,  and  probably  their 
friends ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  delight  conveyed  to 
thousands  of  the  working  men  of  the  earth,  to  whom 
the  stream  of  song  trickled  as  rills  of  delight,  affording 
refreshment  and  gladness  amid  their  toU ; — and  this 
as  well  in  our  own  population  as  in  many  a  far  distant 
land,  into  which  the  names  of  Rogers,  and  Scott,  and 
Campbell,  and  many  more,  had  penetrated — wherever 
an  Englishman  (as  where  has  he  not  f).  had  planted 
his  foot. 

Some  such  idea  seems  to  have  passed  through  our 
poet's  own  mind  when  he  penned  these  lines — 

*'0h !  deem  not,  in  this  worldly  strife. 
An  idle  art  the  poet  brings : 
Let  high  philosophy  control, 
And  sages  calm  the  stream  of  life, 
'Tis  he  refines  its  fountain  springs, 
The  nobler  passions  of  the  soul." 

When  our  poet's  last  hour  was  come — ^when  he  lay 
on  a  death-bed — (in  a  foreign  land,  it  is  trae,  but  not 
unattended  by  affection) — ^when  his  eyelids  had  been 
closed  by  the  hand  of  a  friend— a  soldiei's  widow,  who 
had  been  employed  as  an  attendant,  was  found  in  the 
chamber  of  death  placing  a  chaplet  of  laurel  on  his 
head,  and  having  also,  as  her  companions,  a  bible  and 
a  volume  of  his  songs,  whose  voice  was  now  silent  for 
ever.  His  noble  martial  lyrics  had  found  a  response 
in  her  heart,  and  opened  a  fountain  of  tears ;  but  she 
wept  not  altogether  in  sorrow,  but  turned  for  consola- 
tion to  the  word  of  God. 

When  we  follow  Mr.  Campbell  into  the  more  sacred 
scenes  of  private  life,  we  are  stmck  with  the  warmth 
of  his  domestic  affections ;  with  the  noble  self-denial 
with  which  he  provided  for  an  aged  parent's  wants,  and 
aided  his  somewhat  dependent  sisters,  and  persevered, 
in  his  very  dying  moments,  in  his  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  his  younger  relatires. 

In  the  playful,  and  what  perhaps  a  severer  critic 
might  call  trifling,  notes  he  was  so  often  addressing  to 
those  who  had  thrown  the  charm  of  wit  and  beauty 
over  his  heart,  we  flnd  much  to  admire ;  particularly 
in  the  series  to  the  Mayow  family,  scattered  through 
these  volumes. 
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When  Shakspeare  pat  into  the  month  of  the  heathen 
orator  that  severe  sentence  on  hnman  kindness, 

"  The  eTil  that  men  do  lives  aiter  them ; 
The  good  !■  oft  interred  with  their  hones ;  " 

he  hardly  did  justice  to  that  more  extended  charity  of 
feeling  which  pervades,  in  general,  his  portraitures. 
How  many  instances  could  he  given  of  the  reverse  of 
the  sentence,  where  the  good  only  has  been  gladly  re- 
membered !  Indeed,  in  such  instances  as  the  memory 
of  the  man  before  us,  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  other- 
wise ;  for,  in  the  long  career  here  faithfully  recorded 
of  him,  we  find  so  much  to  admire,  to  rejoice  in,  or  to 
sympathize  with,  that,  should  any  spot  or  blemish 
appear,  we  may  well  say,  "Let  it  be  interred  with  his 
bones."  And  when  it  is  added,  that  Dr.  Beattie  has 
discharged  his  duty  with  the  manly  freedom  of  the 
historian,  the  tenderness  of  a  Christian  friend,  and  the 
faithfulness  of  the  chronicler,  we  can  assure  our 
readers  that  they  will  find  placed  before  them,  in  the 
volumes  now  under  notice,  ample  materials  thoroughly 
to  know  both  the  history  and  nature  of  that  once  warm 
heart  which  now  lies  cold  in  the  cloisters  of  West- 
minster Abbey. 

The  limits  of  our  magazine  will  necessarily  restrain 
our  inclination  to  quote,  and  our  willingness  to  give 
our  readers  the  means  of  judging  for  themselves  of  the 
value— of  the  high  opinion  we  have  formed,  of  the  work 
before  us.  Such  specimens  as  we  can  select,  will  give 
those  to  whom  time  and  opportunity  may  for  the  pre- 
sent be  wanting  to  enable  them  to  peruse  the  whole 
work,  some  idea  of  the  treasures  they  may  anticipate. 

THE  7AMILT  AND  DOMESTIC  LIFE  OP  CAMPBELL. 

It  matters  little,  perhaps,  where  we  beghi ;  but,  for 
the  sake  of  order,  we  may  commence  with  the  family 
of  Campbell,  and  his  domestic  character.  Leaving  out 
of  view  the  genealogical  history  of  the  Campbell 
family,  we  may  state  that  the  poet  was  the  eighth  son 
and  the  youngest  and  eleventh  child  of  Alexander  and 
Margaret  Campbell.  He  was  bom  at  Glasgow,  on 
the  27th  of  July,  1777 ;  and  the  exact  place  of  hb 
birth,  we  can  inform  the  curious  in  literary  antiquities, 
is  now  occupied  by  a  large  and  more  modem  building, 
forming  the  south-west  corner  of  the  crossing  of 
George-street  and  the  High-street. 

His  father  was  a  wealthy  American  merchant,  but 
lost  Ids  all  during  the  war  of  independence  with  that 
country.  Mr.  Campbell  was  at  this  time  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  unable  by  any  further  exertions  to 
retrieve  his  affairs.  He  retired,  therefore,  into  private 
life,  with  what  little  remained  to  him,  and  seems  to 
have  left  the  management  of  his  household  and  nume- 
rous family  to  Mrs.  Campbell,  a  woman  of  a  cultivated 
mind,  and  warm  heart  and  temper. 

The  young  family  received  all  of  them  excellent 
educations.  The  boys,  as  they  grew  up,  went  with 
manly  independence  to  different  quarters  of  the  world 
in  search  of  fortune ;  and  had,  in  after  life,  varied,  but 
none  of  them  veiy  signal  success.  The  sisters,  in  the 
same  spirit,  refusing  to  burden  their  parents,  sought 
every  opportunity  of  actingas  governesses — a  resource, 


however,  so  limited,  that  in  after  life  they  frequently 
became  dependent  on  their  brother.  Thus  our  poet, 
who  had  received  the  name  of  Thomas  from  the  emi- 
nent moral  philosopher  Dr.  Thomas  Held,  became 
almost  the  sole  object  of  the  cazes  and  affections  of 
the  family — and  amply  did  he  repay  them  alL  His 
school  and  college  career  are  fully  detailed :  thej  were 
both  brilliant ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  in 
some  respects,  like  many  other  noble  boys,  he  over- 
exerted himself,  or,  at  least,  did  not  enough  oonoentrate 
his  powers ;  and  that  thus  origioated  some  weak  points 
in  his  subsequent  character. 

By  his  conduct  at  college  he  won  the  esteem  of  all 
bis  professors,  at  that  time  most  of  them  men  of 
general,  and  some  of  them  of  European  fame ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  as  great  a  favourite,  as  their  fellow- 
student,  of  the  boys  of  that  day,  as  he  became  of  their 
sons  and  grandsons  when  Lord  Rector  at  a  future 
period.  By  his  own  family  he  was  entirely  beloved. 
His  youngest  sister,  Elizabeth,  in  a  letter  to  an  ande, 
after  mentioning  with  pride  his  college  honours, 
says  ;— 

"  His  personal  aooomplishmento  keep  paee  with  those 
of  his  mind ;  and  the  sweetness  of  his  maimexB  rsader 
him  a  most  endearing  relation  indeed.  Judge  then 
what  my  happiness  is  in  having  such  a  brother ;  one, 
too,  who  loves  me  as  mueh  as  it  is  possible." 

Thomas  was  then  eighteen. 

An  affecting  incident  occurred  to  him  vhen  a  boy. 
Walking  with  his  sister  Isabella  on  the  river  side, 
they  came  suddenly  on  the  dead  body  of  a  brother  a 
few  years  older,  who  had  been  drowned  while  bathing. 
This  impressed  him  deeply,  and  he  alludes  to  it  in  the 
lines  in  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  :"— 


"  Why  does  the  brother  of  my  childhood 
Bestored  awhile  in  eveiy  pleadng  dream  ?" 

His  eldest  sister.  Maty,  seems  through  life  to  have 
been  his  friend,  and  often  his  adviser;  and  as  there  is 
no  mention  made  of  his  being  at  any  school  until  the 
age  of  nine,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  public  grammar 
sdiool,  under  an  excellent  teacher  named  Allij^m^  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  these  estimable  ladies  taught  his 
earliest  letters  to  the  young  poet — for  even  then  his 
young  muse  had  tried  her  wing.  To  this  sister,  od 
one  occasion  when  he  had  to  bid  her  £arewdl,  be 
addressed  verses  breathing  affection,  and  condiidiBg— 

**  And  fiure  thee  well,  whoee  blessingB  soem 
Heaven's  blessing  to  portend ; 
£ndear*d  by  nature  and  esteem,  j 
My  sister  and  my  friend.** 

The  mother  was  justly  proud  of  her  boy,  but  having* 
in  one  sense,  become  the  head  of  the  hooaey  she  did 
not  permit  her  affections  to  guide  her  jadgmeot. 
When  Thomas  was  a  boy  of  fifteen,  he  was  seised  with 
a  desire  to  be  present  at  the  trial  of  Gerald,  for 
treason.  Under  pretence  of  wishing  to  see  an  snnt 
who  had  invited  hhn  to  Edinburgh,  he  asked  his  mother, 
in  her  melting  mood,  for  permission,  and  three  shillings 
to  defray  cha]^,  proposing  to  walk  the  distance  (forty- 
six  miles)  in  a  day,  and  return  in  the  same  manna-. 


■Di^itizgd  b^ 
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To  his  surprise,  he  tells  ns,  he  received  a  ready  sauc- 
iioQ,  but  five  instead  of  three  shillings,  and  orders  to 
rest  a  night  by  the  way  on  each  journey. — "  He  could 
sleep  for  sixpence  at  the  half-way  house." 

"She  then  gave  me,  I  shall  never  foiget  the  beautiful 
coin  1  a  king  William  and  Mary  crown-piece.  I  was 
dumb  with  gratitude ;  but  sallying  out  to  the  streets, 
I  saw  at  the  first  bookseller's  shop  a  print  of  Elijah  fed 
by  the  ravens.  Now  I  had  often  heard  my  poor  mother 
say  confidentially  to  our  worthy  neighbour  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton, whose  strawberries  I  had  plundered,  that  in  case  of 
my  father's  death,  (and  he  was  a  very  old  man,)  she  did 
not  know  what  would  become  of  her.  But  she  used  to 
say,  'Let  me  not  despidr,  for  Elijah  was  fed  by  the 
rsTens.*  When  I  presented  her  wilh  the  picture,  I  said 
nothmg  of  its  tacit  allusion  to  the  possibility  of  my 
being  one  day  her  sapporter ;  but  she  was  much  affected, 
and  evidently  felt  a  strong  presentiment.'' 

But  his  affections  were  soon  to  be  put  to  a  different 
trial  from  these  amiable  little  tokens  of  love.  The 
trial  was  a  severe  one,  and  nobly  he  stood  it.  When 
he  had  published  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  and  risen  suddenly  into  fame, 
he  was  irresistibly  attracted  to  visit  Germany.  On 
his  return  the  following  year,  on  reaching  London  he 
received  the  news  of  his  father's  death.  He  hastened 
to  his  mother.  He  found  her  surrounded  by  her 
daughters,  all  in  indifferent  health,  and  deprived  of 
the  means  of  living— for  Mr.  Campbell's  annuity  had 
died  with  him.  The  poet  had  spent  all,  even  the 
mighty  sum  of  60/.  he  had  received  for  "  The  Pleasures 
of  Hope."  The  other  brothers,  if  indeed  able  and 
willing,  were  all  beyond  the  seas.  Thomas  buckled  on 
his  armour,  obtained  literary  labour,  and  divided  with 
his  bereaved  relatives  every  penny.  From  this  time 
forward  he  continued  to  aid  his  family,  even  to  a 
second  generation,  until  his  dying  hour.  Some  of  his 
friends  calcukted  that  at  least  100/.  yearly  was  set 
aside  for  this  purpose ;  and  it  was  often  on  the  same 
account  that  he  asked  temporary  aid,  never  denied, 
from  his  richer  friends. 

On  this  subject  Dr.  Beattie  says  :— 

"  It  is  only  by  a  plain  statement  of  the  difficulties 
that  now  beset  his  path,  that  the  reader  can  form  a  just . 
appreciation  of  his  character.  The  favourite  of  the ' 
Muses,  but  the  step-child  of  Fortune,  his  whole  Ufe  was 
a  struggle  with  untoward  circumstances ;  and  though  it 
met  with  only  partial  success,  it  was  always  maintained 
with  honour.  These  little  points  of  family  history  I 
desire  to  notice  with  all  possible  delicacy ;  but  to  pass 
them  over  in  silence  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  all 
parties.  His  conduct  at  this  trying  period  is  worthv  of 
imitation ;  and  others  who  may  be  similarly  placed  on 
the  shifting  stage  of  life,  may  learn  from  his  example 
the  manly  virtues  of  courage  and  perseverance.  His 
kindness  to  his  mother  and  sisters  was  that  of  a  most 
affectionate  relative,  and  with  them  he  shared  his  still 
scanty  earnings." 

The  next  event  in  the  poet's  domestic  history  is 
his  marriage.  But  ere  this  took  place  he  had  re- 
moved to  London.  We  ought  here  to  explain  that 
Campbell  had  chosen  no  profession.  This  we  deem 
most  unfortunate ;  nor  are  the  causes  assigned  at  all 
satisfactory  to  oar  minds.  Had  he  been  in  any  pro- 
fession— even  nominaiiy  a  lawyer — it  would  have  been 


easy  for  his  friends  or  the  Government  to  give  him 
some  office  of  moderate  leisure  and  some  emolument ; 
but  in  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  to  provide  for  a  man 
who  is  nothing  but  a  poet,  is  no  easy  matter  even  for 
a  Government.  They  had  made  Bums  an  exciseman, 
it  is  true,  but  the  success  of  the  experiment  was  not 
such  as  to  invite  repetition. 

Campbell,  therefore,  had  no  resource  but  literature, 
and  London  was  found  to  be  the  widest  field  for  his 
talents. 

He  had  not  been  long  there  when  he  fell  in  love 
with  his  second  cousin,  Matilda  Sinclair;  and  she, 
very  naturally — ^for  at  this  period  he  was  not  only  a 
genius  and  amiable,  but  remarkably  handsome — fell  in 
love  with  him.  They  married  in  spite  of  the  grave 
shakings  of  the  head  of  some  of  tlieir  elder  friends, 
and  enjoyed  a  tolerably  long  life  of  happiness  together, 
not  unchequered  by  some  severe  trials.  He  soon 
afterwards  took  a  house  at  Sydenham,  where,  for 
many  years,  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  as  much  felicity 
as  falls  to  the  lot  of  man.  He  thus  announces  hb 
married  happiness  to  John  Richardson,  a  prospemus 
member  of  the  legal  profession,  and  one  of  the  most 
judicious  and  warmest  friends  a  man  could  be  blessed 
with  :— 

'*  Pimlico,  Nov.  8, 1808. 
"  Kow  that  the  public  astonishment  has  a  little  sub- 
sided, and  the  nation  at  large  grown  familiar  with  con- 
templating my  unhappy  marriage,  I  picture  to  myself 
the  precincts  of  Edinburgh ;  be  sure  a  cottage,  as  the 
best  compromise  one  could  make  between  town  and 
country  Bdinburgh ;  John  Richardson  and  Jenuny 
Grahame  shaking  their  heads  like  two  mandarins  at  my 
fireside,  moralizing  upon  the  folly  of  early  wedlock : 
Mocha  coffee— my  wife  has  been  in  Geneva,  and  makes 
it  in  perfection ;  she  is  besides  a  very  mild  body,  and, 
except  in  points  of  consequence,  would  give  us  leave  to 
make  as  much  and  talk  as  much  as  we  liked :  such  are  the 
scenes,  I  trust,  not  in  distant  perspective.  I  cannot  tax  my- 
self with  either  misapprehending  or  chana^ng  my  opinion 
of  the  svmmum  banum.  It  is  precisely  what  is  now 
before  me.  I  see  the  book  of  life  opened :  the  characters 
written  upon  it  are,  mental  employment,  such  as  to 
amount  to  industry  without  swelling  to  fatigue ;  a  friend 
to  be  id  ways  with,  and  a  friend  to  have  for  ever,  although 
met  with  only  in  the  gay  moments  of  leisure.  I  have  a 
little  too  much  industry,  I  own,  at  present ;  for  the  con- 
stant consciousness  of  what  I  have  now  to  answer  for 
beats  an  alarm-bell  in  my  heart  when  I  detect  myself 
indolent,  and  my  hours  of  writing  are  now  from  morning 
to  night. 

"  The  worthy  being  who  stands  first  on  my  list  of 
blessings  is  such,  that  if  I  asked  my  affecUons,  Did 
they  ever  find  her  match  1  they  would  say,  upon  oath. 
Nay,  never  !  And  now  for  my  friends,  John.  It  was 
no  compliment  for  a  dreaiy  forlorn  pilgrim  in  Germany 
to  wish  for  your  society,  and  to  think  that  it  would  be 
better  than  solitude ;  but  it  is  now  a  pledge  how  dear  I 
hold  you,  when  I  think  how  blest,  how  supremely  blest  I 
should  be,  if  I  had  the  sum  of  God's  gifts  made  complete, 
by  having  the  friend  who  wishes  me  most  happy  to 
come  and  see  me  happy." 

A  young  lady,  a  distant  relative,  thus  describes  his 
family  happiness : — 

"  I  spent  a  short  but  delightful  visit  with  my  amiable 
and  talented  cousins.  They  were  greatly  attached. 
Mrs.  C.  studied  her  husband  in  every  way.  As  one 
proof,  the  poet  being  deyoted  to  his  books  and  writing 
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every  da^,  she  would  never  Buffer  him  to  be  digturbcd 
by  questions  or  intrusion,  but  left  the  door  of  his  room 
a  little  lyar,  that  she  might  every  now  and  then  have  a 
■ilent  peep  of  him.  On  one  oooasion  she  called  me  to 
come  iofUy  on  tiptoe,  and  she  would  show  me  the  poet 
in  a  moment  of  inspiration*  We  stole  sofUv  behind  his 
ehair— his  eye  was  nised,  the  pen  in  his  hand,  but  he 
was  quite  unoonsoions  of  our  presence,  and  we  retired 
unsuspected.** 

About  this  time  it  occurred  to  Miss  Campbell  that 
she  might  better  her  circumstances  by  becoming  a 
governess  in  an  English  family  of  rank ;  and  she  applied 
to  Thomas,  now  a  companion,  as  she  heard,  of  the 
great.  What  an  opportunity  for  a  heartless  man  to 
stave  off  a  poor  relation !  What !  bring  his  sister 
as  a  governess  into  a  noble  family  where  he  might 
have  to  act  the  lionf  Never!  Not  so  thought 
Campbell.  The  following  letter  we  deem  a  model  of 
good-heartedness  and  manly  feeling ;  and  for  common- 
sense  business  views,  it  rivals  even  Walter  Scott : — 

■'  Sydenham  Common,  25th  Feb.  1805. 
**  My  dear  Mary, — I  shall  be  as  ingenuous  as  possible 
in  speaking  of  the  subject  you  propose  to  me.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  much  interest  among  the  great :  I  would 
not  be  right  in  saying  I  have  none.  How  near  to  much 
or  none  my  interest  is,  I  cannot  exactly  say.  One  has 
no  exact  measure  or  standard  of  a  thinfi^  so  dependent 
on  accident  or  the  feelings  of  others.  1  shall  tell  you 
how  many  people  of  the  above  sort  I  know  in  London. 
I  know  Lord  Minto,  the  Marouis  of  Buckingham,  Lord 
Webb  Sevmour,  Lord  Heniy  Petty,  and  some  others  of 
that  rank.  I  lived  with  the  first,  and  still  make 
friendly  calls  on  him.  The  Marquis  of  Buckingham 
has  also  said  he  would  be  glad  to  see  me  at  Stowe. 
Lord  Webb  Seymour  once  Interested  himself  to  get  me 
a  small  appointment,  and  failed.  Lord  Henry  Petty 
has  lately  &iled  in  another.  These  men  speak  highly 
of  my  literary  character,  and  have  been  heard  to  lament 
that  I  was  not  provided  for.  I  have  been  introduced 
to  others  of  the  nobility,  but  acquaintance  with  them 
I  never  could  keep  up.  It  requires  a  life  of  idleness, 
dressing,  and  attendance  on  their  parties.  '  I  exhausted 
a  good  deal  of  time  and  money  in  one  London  cam- 
paign :  I  got  no  object  attained  that  I  desired.  I  ac- 
quired certainly  a  very  genteel  circle  of  acquaintances ; 
but  having  now  my  bread  to  make  bv  industry,  I  could 
not  possibly  occupv  my  hours  in  forenoon  calls  and 
levees.  I  have  still  retained  acquaintance  with  one  or 
two  fiunilies,  but  not  in  the  highest  rank.  I  think  they 
are  better  hearted  than  the  high  gentry,  and  enter  into 

one's  affiiirs  more  in  earnest. I  shall  now  state  a 

short  list  of  my  can  do'a.  I  can  write  to  Lady  Char- 
lotte Campbell,  or,  rather,  cause  my  friend  Scott  to 
write ;  I  can  speak  to  the  Lords  Seymour  and  Petty,  to 
interest  their  female  relatives ;  I  can  speak  to  a  son  of 
Lord  Dudley  Ward,  who  knows  many  fashionable  ladles. 

I  have  some  hopes  from  two  intimate  friends,  a 

Mr.  Weston,  in  the  city,  and  Sydney  Smith,  the  preacher. 
I  wish  to  Qod  you  had  a  situation  here.    If  it  can 
facilitate  the  plan,  I  shall  have  a  snug  little  apartment 
for  you  at  Sydenham,  and  there  you  are  dose  to  the 
great  city. .....  I  have  all  my  early  and  equal  friends 

still  attached  to  me,  and  I  have  reason  to  think,  very 
trtdy.  The  great  and  the  rich  have  been  kind  to  me, 
and  have  said  such  things  as  would  have  made  you 
believe  I  was  to  be  amply  provided  for.  As  to  intimacy, 
I  never  could  even  wish  it,  with  them:  it  is  got  by 
sacrificine  independent  feelings.  I  have  never  parted 
with  the  best  part  of  my  character.  The  things  I  have 
mentioned  yon  may  rely  on  my  doing  eagerly.  I  shall 
write  to-morrow  to  Walter  Scott." 


It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  brotherly-kindness 
was  rewarded  with  all  the  success  that  could  be 
desired. 

The  next  event,  the  source'of  bliss  and  woe,  he 
thus  announces  to  Mr.  Bichardson  :«- 

'« Upper  Eaton-street,  Pimlico,  July  1st,  1801 
"  My  dear  John, — ^A  son'  was  bom  to  me  this  morn- 
ing.   I  hope  he  will  live  to  regard  you  with  the  same 
affection  as  yours,  T.  Cajcpbku.* 

He  had  now,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Seattle,  given  hos- 
tages to  society  for  his  own  good  behaviour,  and  spftka 
of  the  new  relationship  as  the  sweetener  of  his  exist- 
ence, and  the  sacred  motive  to  cheerful  and  per- 
severing industry. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Currie,  of  Liverpool,  whose  friend- 
ship he  valued  much,  he  thus  dilates  upon  tliia  joyous 
event ;  and  if  the  extract  seems  long,  we  are  sure 
that  all  women,  and  aU  fathers,  whatever  may  become 
of  the  bachelors,  will  thank  us  for  it. 

«  August  7th,  1804. 
"  This  little  gentleman  all  the  time  looked  to  be 
so  proud  of  his  new  station  in  society,  that  ha  held  ap 
his  blue  eyes  and  his  placid  little  faee  with  perfect 
indifferenoe  to  what  people  about  him  felt  or  thought 
Our  first  interview  was  when  he  lay  in  hia  Utile  crib, 
in  the  midst  of  white  muslin  and  dainty  lace,  prepared 
by  Matilda's  hands  long  before  the  strangers  arrival. 
I  verily  believe,  in  spite  of  my  partiality,  that  lovelier 
babe  was  never  smiled  upon  by  the  light  of  beavou  He 
was  breathing  sweetly  in  his  first  sleep.  I  durat  not  waken 
him,  but  ventured  to  give  him  one  kiss.  He  gave  a 
fsAni  murmur,  and  opened  his  little  azure  lights.  Since 
that  time  he  has  continued  to  grow  in  grace  and  stature. 
I  can  take  him  in  my  arms,  but  still  his  good-nature 
and  his  beauty  are  but  provocatives  to  the  afiection 
which  one  must  not  indulge — ^he  cannot  yet  stand  a 
wonring.  Oh  that  I  were  sure  that  he  would  live  to 
the  days  when  I  could  {a)Le  him  on  my  knee,  and  feel 
the  strong  plumpness  of  childhood  waxing  into  vigoroos 
^outh  t  Mv  poor  boy !  shall  I  have  the  ecstasy  of  teach- 
ing him  thoughts,  and  knowledge,  and  reciprocity  of 
love  to  mef  It  is  bold  to  venture  into  futurity  so  hr. 
At  present  his  lovely  little  fttoe  is  a  comfort  to  me ;  hi« 
lips  breathe  that  fragrance  which  it  is  one  of  the  lovdiea 
kindnesses  of  nature  that  she  has  given  to  inlanta,  a 
sweetness  of  smell  more  delightful  than  all  the  treasur&i 
of  Arabia.  What  adorable  beauties  of  God  and  nature'^ 
bounty  we  live  in  without  knowing !  How  fcw  have 
ever  seemed  to  think  an  inftmt  beautiful !  But  to  me 
there  seems  to  be  a  beauty  In  the  earliest  dawn  of 
in&ncy,  which  is  not  Inferior  to  the  attractions  of  diild- 
hood,  especially  when  they  sleep.  Their  looks  excite  a 
more  tender  train  of  emotions.  It  is  like  the  tiemalou 
train  of  anxiety  we  feel  for  a  candle  newly  lighted, 
which  we  dread  going  out" 

Campbell  seems  now  to  have  been  at  the  siunrait 
of  his  happiness,  and  it  beams  forth  in  his  oorrespoiid- 
ence.  Another  son  was  bom  to  him  in  little  more 
than  a  year  after  the  first.  This  was  named  Alison, 
after  the  friend  of  that  name,  the  eldest  being  named 
from  Mr.  Telford.  His  letters  from  the  noraeiy  are 
full  of  almost  infantile  joy ;  but  it  was  by  no  means 
a  life  of  ease  which  he  led.  It  required  all  bis  exer- 
tions to  meet  his  expenses ;  and  npon  any  attack  of 
illness  in  himself  or  hia  wife,  or  upon  any  disappoint- 
ment in  his  affairs,  he  seems  to  have  given  way  to 
despondency  to  an  extent  unworthy  of  him,  and  for 
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wliicli  there  was  no  justifiable  cause.  But  these 
clouds  speedily  passed  over ;  and  among  those  who  con- 
tributed, next  to  his  own  fireside,  to  dispel  his  occa- 
sional fits  of  gloom* — ^which,  it  appears,  are  the  penalty 
the  poetic  temperament  pays  for  its  refinement  of 
pleasure  at  other  times^stand  pre-eminent  the  family 
of  Mayows,  who  were  his  near  neighbours  at  Syden- 
ham. The  father  sat  for  the  picture  of  Albert  in 
Wyoming.  To  the  three  young  ladies,  he  had 
amusingly  proposed  himself  as  their  tutor  in  Greek 
and  Latin ;  and,  doubtless,  he  gave  these  lessons  with 
more  goodwill  than  when  the  tutor,  firom  stem  neces- 
sity, at  Glasgow,  Mull  and  Downie.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  having  been  more  than  usually  successful, 
the  playful  pedagogue  thus  addressed  his  pupils : — 

**  To  be  instructed  hj  the  Graces 
Let  other  bards  their  favour  sue ; 
But  when  I  view  your  beaming  fluiet, 
Dear  Mar7«  Fanny,  Caroline, 
A  more  deligfatAil  boast  is  mine— 
I  teach  the  Graces  while  I'm  teaching  you.*'— 

,Vol.  U.  p.  110. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  be  a  teacher  from  choice  than 
upon  compulsion;  bnt  upon  one  oooaaion  was  our 
poet  obliged  to  act  upon  compulsion  as  a  fencing- 
master.    Let  us  have  the  story  in  his  own  words. 

{To  b*  eontinued.) 


MY  OWN  PLACE  i 

▲  RHTXl  FOR  ALL  GOOD  XER  AHD  TBUS. 

BT  KABTIH  f .   TUPPBB,  AUTHOB  0»  "  PBOVKEBIAL 

PHILOSOPHT,"  BTC 

Whobver  I  am,  wherever  my  lot. 

Whatever  I  happen  to  be, 
Contentment  and  Duty  ghall  hallow  the  spot 

That  Providence  orders  for  me ; 
No  covetous  straining  and  striving  to  gain 

One  feverish  step  in  advance, — 
I  know  my  own  place,  and  you  tempt  me  in  vain 

To  haiard  a  change  and  a  chance  ! 
I  eare  for  no  riches  thai  are  not  my  right, 

No  honour  that  is  not  my  due ; 
But  stand  in  my  station,  by  day  or  by  night, 

The  will  of  my  Master  to  do  ; 
He  lent  me  my  lot,  be  it  bumble  or  high, 

And  set  me  my  bosiness  here^ 
And  whether  I  live  in  His  service,  or  die. 

My  heart  shall  be  found  in  my  sphere  1 
If  wealthy,  I  stand  as  the  steward  of  my  King, 

If  poor,  as  the  friend  of  my  Lord, 
If  feeble,  my  prayers  and  my  praises  I  bring. 

If  stalwart,  my  pen  or  my  sword ; 
If  wisdom  be  mine,  I  will  dieriah  His  gift. 

If  aimpleness,  bask  in  His  love, 
If  sorrow.  His  hope  shall  my  spirit  uplift. 

If  Joy,  I  will  throne  it  above  I 

The  good  that  it  pleases  my  Ood  to  bestow, 

I  gratefully  gather  and  prize ; 
The  evil, — it  can  be  no  evil,  I  know, 

But  only  a  good  in  disguise ; 

( I)  He  felt  the  poetie  blessing  and  enise  at  the  same  time.    One 
Beatiie  foreshadowed  the  iiselings  whiofa  another  Beattie  came  to 
soothe. 
Dr.  Jamea  Beattie,  thebeantifU  writer  of  the  "  Minstrel**  says  :— 
**  Fancy  enervates  while  it  soothes  the  heart, 
And  while  It  daaales  wounds  the  menul  sight  I 
T0J07  each  heighten'd  charm  it  can  impart         , 
Bat  wraps  the  hem  of  woe  in  tenfbld  night." 
Dr.  William  Beattie  became  the  soother. 


And  whether  my  station  be  lowly  or  great. 

No  duty  can  ever  be  mean. 
The  &ctory-eripple  is  fixed  in  his  fttte 

As  well  as  a  King  or  a;Qneen !; 

For  Dntv*8  bright  livery  glorifies  all 

With  brotherhood,  equal  and  free, 
Obeying,  as  children,  the  heavenly  call. 

That  places  us  where  we  should  be ; 
A  servant,— the  badge  of  my  servitude  shines 

As  a  jewel  invested  by  heaven ; 
A  monarch,— remember  thitt  Justice  assigns 

Much  service,  where  so  much  is  given  1 
Away  then  with  ''  helpings  "  that  humble  and  harm. 

Though  *'  bettering    tnps  from  your  tongue ; 
Away  !  for  your  folly  would  scatter  the  eham 

That  round  my  proud  poverty  hung  1 
I  felt  that  I  stood  like  a  man  at  my  post. 

Though  peril  and  hardship  were  there, — 
And  all  that  your  wisdom  would  counsel  me  most 

Is—"  Leave  it ;— do  better  elsewhere." 
If  '*  better  "  were  better  indeed,  and  not  *•  worse," 

I  might  go  ahead  with  the  rest, 
But  many  a  gain  and  a  joy  is  a  curse, 

And  many  a  grief  for  the  best : 
No !— duties  are  all  the  "  advantage  "  I  use ; 

I  pine  not  for  praise  or  for  pelf, 
And  as  to  ambition,  I  care  not  to  choose 

My  better  or  worse  for  myself  1 
I  will  not,  I  dare  not,  I  cannot  t — I  stand 

Where  God  has  ordain'd  me  to  be. 
An  honest  mechanic,~or  lord  in  the  land,— 

H£  fitted  my  calling  for  me : 
Whatever  my  state,  be  it  weak,  be  it  strong. 

With  honour,  or  sweat,  on  my  face. 
This,  this  is  my  glory,  my  strength,  and  my  songj 

1  stand,  like  a  star,  in  mt  plaos. 


EDITOR'S  POSTSCRIPT. 

From  our  WriHng-dnk, 

The  last  timb  !  What  magio  is  there  in  those  three 
simple  words!  what  strange  power  do  they  possess 
over  our  minds ! — ^poweT  completely  to  transform  the 
aspect  of  things  familiar  to  ns,  even  from  our  child- 
hood upwards.  Let  ns  take  one  of  the  commonest 
examples  we  can  select — some  household  duty  per- 
formed mechanically  till  it  has  become  matter  of  habit, 
and  we  do  it  instinctively,  as  it  were,  without  bestow- 
ing a  minute's  thought  upon  it  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end — till  at  length  some  change  takes  place 
which  renders  it  unnecesaaiy,  and  we  do  it  for  the 
Ust  time;  but  no  longer  mechanically:  it  has  now 
become  matter  of  deep,  and  often  painful  reflection ; 
memory  recals  old  associations  connected  with  it; 
some  loving  speech,  some  ghinoe  of  kindly  sympathy — 
heart-treasures  of  which  even  death  may  fail  to 
deprive  us — ^these  throw  a  halo  around  it ;  and  as  we 
do  it  for  the  last  time  slowly  and  musingly,  we  feel 
that  many  a  greater  sorrow  has  pained  us  less,  than 
the  knowledge  that  we  shall  never  be  called  upon  to 
do  it  again. 

And  if  this  be  so  in  trifles,  how  much  more 
strongly  does  the  feeling  influence  us  when  the  occa- 
sion is  one  really  calculated  to  excite  it !  when,  as 
years  roll  on,  the  loved  things  of  life  are  taken  from 
us  one  by  one,  and  for  the  last  time  we  gaze  on  some 
dear  familiar  face,  and  know  that  after  a  few  short 
minutes  we  shall  see  it  again  no  more,  till  time  shall 
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haye  lapsed  into  eternity.  We  may  display  no  outward 
signs  of  woe— the  firm  voice  may  not  falter — ^no  drop 
may  tremble  intlie  steadfast  eye,  for  those  who  have 
suffered  know  there  is  a  grief  too  deep  for  tears ;  but, 
when  the  last  farewell  has  been  spoken,  and  the  bitter 
hour  has  passed  away,  the  heart  is  conscious  of  an 
aching  void,  a  loss  which  no  earthly  affection  can  ever 
replace. 

Header,  would  you  know  what  has  suggested  these 
reflections  to  our  mind  at  this  particular  period? 
'Tis  soon  told ; — ^we  are  writing  our  last  Postscript ! 
Yes,  dear  reader,  the  pleasant  bond  which  we  would 
fain  believe  has  existed  between  us  is  about  to  be 
broken.  With  the  February  Part,  which  concludes 
the  Eighth  Volume,  Frank  Fairlegh  resigns  the  edi- 
torship of  Shabpe's  London  Magazine.  Various  con- 
siderations have  led  to  this  determination ;  but  the 
two  which  have  exerted  the  most  powerful  influence 
upon  M — (for  we  will  not  anticipate  our  abdication  by 
discarding  the  regal  we  of  office — that  comfortable 
pronoun,  which  lessens  individual  responsibility  by 
wrapping  the  editorial  unit  in  an  impenetrable  mys- 
tery, suggesting  the  united  wisdom  of,  at  least,  a 
general  council) — ^the  two  reasons. which  have  mainly 
induced  us  to  take  this  step  are — ^flrst,  the  discovery 
which  many  a  literary  man  has  made  before  us,  that 
the  labours  of  editing  and  of  composition  are  not 
only  incompatible,  but  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other;  the  latter  requiring  a  mind  in 

"^/tfdfotw  meditation,  fancrfree ;" 

the  former  necessitating  a  ceaseless  routine  of  active 
business.  This  conviction,  at  which  we  have  arrived 
by  painful  experience— coupled,  secondly,  with  the  fact 
that  the  confinement  consequent  on  the  double  duty 
was  proving  injurious  to  our  health — ^has  induced  us  to 
cede  the  conduct  of  "  Shabfe  "  to  other,  and,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  fiilly  competent  hands.  Our 
intercourse  with  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  wiU 
therefore,  for  the  future,  be  regulated  by  the  d^:ree  of 
favour  they  may  be  disposed  to  accord  to  their  new 
acquaintance,  Lewis  Abundel. 

Lest,  by  prating  more  about  ourselves,  we  lay  oui^ 
selves  open  to  the  charge  of  (Lish  ?)  ^^otism,  we  will, 
in  conclusion,  offer  our  best  thanks  to  the  Contributors 
and  Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  for  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  with  which,  during  the  year  and  a  half  we  have 
held  the  office  of  Editor,  they  have  on  all  occasions  come 
forward  to  meet  our  wishes.  To  the  former  we  can 
only  say,  that,  in  the  difficult  task  of  selection  and  re- 
jection, it  has  been  our  aim  so  to  act,  as  to  unite  the 
"suaviter  in  modo  "  with  the  necessary  "fortiter  in  re;" 
and  if  at  any  time  we  have  failed  in  accomplishing 
our  intentions,  we  now  beg  them  to  believe  the  fault 
has  been  one  of  execution  rather  than  of  design.  At 
the  same  time  let  us  assure  our  indulgent  friends,  the 
Public,  that  the  favour  they  have  shown  us  as  Editor 
has  not  a  little  tended  to  lighten  our  kbours  in  their 
behalf.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  we  may  still  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  that  kind  consideration  as  Author;  and 
if  in  either  capadty  we  may  have  influenced  some 
"  to  avoid  the  evil*  and  choose  the  good," — ^if,  by  hav- 


ing rather  more  ''  method  in  our  madness  "  than  may 
have  at  first  sight  appeared,  we  have  directly  or  in- 
directly strengthened  the  hands  of  those  good  men 
who  are  working  zealously  in  their  Master's  caose-^we  ' 
shall  never  regret  the  many  toilsome  hours  we  hare    . 
devoted  to  Sharfe's  Magazine.    And  so  end  we  our   | 
last  Postscript. 

Amongst  the  books  which  have  oome  under  our   j 
notice,  we  may  mention — 

The  third  and  concluding  volume  of  "Laneton 
Parsonage,"  by  Miss  Sewell ;  which,  as  it  more  fullt 
developes  the  various  characters  of  the  childreu,  ex- 
cites a  deeper  interest  than  the  two  precedmg 
volumes.  One  of  the  peculiar  excellences  of  this 
lad/s  writing,  is  her  unequalled  power  of  individual- 
izing character  by  small  traits.  Her  young  ladies  wear 
frocks,  eat  bread-and-butter,  and  talk  small  conversa- 
tion, with  the  most  common-place  uniformity;  and  jet 
a  sentiment  of  Euth's  could  no  more  be  mistaken  for 
one  of  Madeline's,  than  a  corn-law  speech  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  for  a  Young-Engkind  rhapsody  of  Mr.iyisraeli's. 
Miss  Sewell  has  written  nothing  since  Amy  Herbert 
which  has  afforded  us  more  pleasure  than  Laneton 
Parsonage. 

"  The  Winds  and  the  Waves."  A  pretty  Christmas 
tale,  very  nicely  got  up.  The  writer  occasionaUj 
imitates  Dickens,  and  that  in  one  of  his  peculiarities 
which,  having  been  a  virtue,  has  d^nerated  into  a 
vice, — ^we  allude  to  his  interminable  pictureaque  de- 
scriptions of  things  inanimate,  whereof  the  "  thousand- 
and-one"  ufAens  at  the  beginning  of  the  "Haunted 
Man"  are  a  lamentable  instance.  The  writer  of  The 
Winds  and  the  Waves  inculcates  emigration  as  the 
first  duty  of  man,  and  paints  Australia  as  a  "  vaUey  of 
tranquil  delights."  Probably  when  this  little  book  was 
written,  that  jewel  of  a  country,  CaUfomia,  had  not 
been  discovered  to  be  set  in  gold,  or  our  author  would 
doubtless  have  laid  the  venue  of  transatlantic  feUcitj 
in  that  modem  Tom  Titler's  ground;  still  the  book  b 
a  good  little  book,  and  as  such  we  recommend  it  to 
our  readers.  The  wood-cuts  of  the  ornamental  initial 
letters  are  designed  with  taste,  and  are  very  wdl 
executed.    The  other  larger  cuts  are  inferior.  '' 

Cruikshank's  illustrations  in  the  second  number  d  \ 
Frank  Fairlegh  are  worthy  his  reputation  as  a  comic 
artist.    The  ejection  of  Lawless  firom  the  window  of 
the  pupil*s  room  is  perfectly  inimitable. 

"  The  Lancashire  Witches."  A  very  clever  novel 
by  Mr.  Ainsworth,  in  which  the  agreeable  and  the 
frightful  are  judiciously  blended.  The  Lancashiit 
Witches  are  not  beauties,  but  quite  regular  old- 
fashioned  witches  of  the  time  of  James  I.,  whose 
famous  (and  very  heavy)  work  on  Demonology  is  oft<si 
referred  to  as  a  test  for  detecting  them.  This  is  the 
best  novel  Mr.  Ainsworth  has  written  for  some  time. 

"Dr.  Birch  and  his  Young  Friends."  Clever 
sketches,  with  proportionate  letter-press,  in  Mr. 
Thackeray's  lightest  style ;  worth  much,  but  not  so 
much  as  7s.  6r/.,  when  the  cuts  are  so  odiously  coloiiied 
into  the  bargain.  The  uncoloured  ones  are,  in  our 
I  opinion,  muc^  more  desiiablo  than  the  coloured. 
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